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PREFACE. 


The imporf ance of the stutly of lliAory has been fully rc^fjiiizeil by all intelligent and Altivnted 
men. aTliis arises not only from the Tnteresting nature of the cvoiits iworded, and the characters 
depicted, but also from the fact^tliat in such stady wo see tTionghts, opinions^ and prin«',i{)Ie3 actitig 
on society, and moulding and guiding tlio destinies of men and nations. Thg mind and imagination 
are thus far more powerfuljy and permanently iinpi-csscd tluin when wo ai*o j^piy iTi^mplating 

f such influences in their more silent and abstract forms. We believe,' were it in 

*% ^ * 

to resolve the influciices whiclt form <?iiara%ter into thfeir original copiponents, to separate by 

aaajpis the thiuads of assucia^on and motive which make us what wo are,—the states- 

orator, the w&rrior, tha public benefactor, would And that thci^r'ai'cer had been moulded, 

Ibccess acml^ied, and good doiu^ no<| through laborious drillings in a^aemr>»-»b^ut by some 

stirring example which lyid^iprcsseU the imagination in .boyhootl—some achievement of wisdkmj 

some dariiig or chivalrous* action, some winged word spokon hy a living mouth, some trait, 

never forgotten, iq the character, or incident in the life, of a Tell, a Hampden, or a Washington. 

If an nc(j|SS^tance, m<»e or less "exact, with tlve 'his^of/ ef mankind in general, is 
I 

*indcspen8ablc'- to complete and hamonious culture, a knowledge of ti p, history of his own 
country oughk fg he possessed hy evftry one who lays claim to ordinary iutelligonee. Bold 
words, perhaps U»o bold, have been uttered*by Mr. Carlyle, to the etfect that every nation's 
liij^ory, well understood and interpreted, is its Bible. Holy Writ stands, .we hold, apait from 
all other compositions; but it is a no taldg fact, that a large proportion of the Sacred Scriptures 
consists of the |aistwy of the' Jk^wfSniiatiou and of the early Christians; and it is not only 
consistenf^th a, reverent esttjom for the ?Bible, bnt strictly and scientifically correct, to hntd 
that /he"pTOvidential dealings of God with each nation have for it a special .significance, ami 
ought to nriabj,religions earnestness ahd a sense of profound rcsTmiisibility. WiA 

other hrhtfbhes^, learning w^ may or may not be acquainted; but surely it |g^a di.sgmce ip any 
man not to be acquainted with the liistory of liis own country. ^ 

h^ch mighWm said as to the best mode in which to compose historyflJB't wojshall content 
^HTsel^es fvith sayiqMmiy little.- The propriety of a divisjpn of labour,. esjMicially lit treating^, , 
the marvejlonslj^ coir^x history of naoderiTHiiincs, has long •been recognized. Nb owejrnaii 
can heioxpected a considerable period Ih the history of an iinportmit nation, in all ito* 

aspects,''with thorough.“'^dencyl^ ^T^Vmvo the work well done, the wljole.must be mapped 
oi.| into department, an<^ these 'iommitted to -writera who iqjiy he ^fes^ed to possess a* *^ 
peculiar fitn^ for'*assigned' them. On the advantages'of s».ch a method it is 

-S.J!- S -^- — -- 
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PREFACE 


uninTcssaiv to ciiliirgoi It lAs devlveil cot\nteiianee^ more ^or less fi'om the pixK‘e<lnro^ 

ani^otlu'^cironciit iiistorijins. In one of his eloqneni essays iijam History, Afl Carlyle 
‘shc't. ln‘s a few^of the piovini js into whiili tjic gtnicral li^^orioal domain might he ym)fitably 
divideil, and tlus(j {■orrcs])ond, *n hu'ge nu’asinv, to those adopted in nhe following work.^ 

'.flic; history of onr I'lountiy, will he found here tneated under iieriods. lA dealing with 

eac’h, the following division of tonics has hceii adopted:— 

' ' c ' ■*"' 

, * (’IVIJ, AND MfMTAltY IIISTUny; j ‘LITERATURE, SCI^^TE, AJtD ART; 

L.YW ANU flOVEllNMENJ'; j IMDUSTUY AND COMMERCE; 

IlKLICifON; , MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND SOCIAL OONOfTION. 

- Th cso .suhjeets haV'j heen treated, in connection v.'ith the earlier period of our national 


writtcin hy W. H. ifussuLL, Esq., whose tvorks on the tih-imean War and the Indian' 

Mutiny have attainetk a permanent ])laco in the literature of England. Law and Govornmdftt 
i.s from :.p75n5^F. W. Clark, Esq., Shoritf of rianarkshii-o, wln^o thorough cmnmaml of 
ttie^lfFRIpartmonLs isVi-ll kno-wn. Religion has been written by the Rev. Dr. W. C. Smith 
lati'i-atiiro h;w bee.n treated by l*iiTER*lUvNK, ES^J., A,1Vl.^who*lias ilcivoted many years of Ji;. 
lile to the study and discussion c^^tliis .snlijecL; whih; ^ho aitlcles on Science and jfeH have 
lieeii j)i*ey>arcd by E. R,^ODf;KS, Esq. ^ . 

/Ui iuqi^stwrynf^aufi^ of the ju'cscnt work is the Ilist^iricat. Introduction, by Ki5.'..tv, Lord 
R/ououa-M, ill which that eminent Statesman traces, Avitli liis iisniil power and eloquence, the 
growth and ilevidojnncJit of our ftdniirablc Cfinstitution through the long series of ({veiits aiul 
changes hy which it has graibudly risen to be the envy anfl admiration of the cjMilizfi-.t'^vorld. * 

The Illustrations iiitrodiibif'd^iilo'tlie work liave be^n carefully seleeteil, witj^iSiew toI'lujddalo 
the iiio.s*t intere.stiiif^y^iits in English llistofy, and to give the. reader a pietoiial iiew of nmn^* 
olijeefs aiiil scenes ren teivd fainous by tli.'Ir assoeiaiion whli memorable p(>rsoni*aml transactions 


pc'rsonjj^" 


comiocted with our eveiilfid blstory, anil also to illn.stiate tins progre.ss of architeetiiiv, indn.stry, 
and maniiers and CRstmii'i. A series of Alajis of Clrcat. Rj'itaiii and onr Colonial Empire r^ill 
arconipany the work; andd’or tiie puijjiose of ivlerence, a full Index will bo giwii in Uiu oouelud- 


ing voliinie. 
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534 

Penny, Edward I., • . • 

see 

376 

Female Costume, H^ry VI., , 


t 

• • 

634 

Groat, Jiitward HI., .... 

« s ■ 

376 

Law Costumes, ■ / • • • 

• « 

• « 

535 

Tournament, . • so^ • 


379 

Black Armour Kni^t, 

• • 

* 

536 

Inviting^toaFemt, . . 


m 
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ItESRY, LORD BUODfinAII, II.G.R. Oi«s., LED., 1’.R.8., fe 


TUE STRUCTURE OP THE OOVUItfJMENT OP ENO« 
L.\NI) IX THE AXUUO-SAXOX TIMES, 

Thk warly liistoiy of c.vrry Constitution must of 
]|ecessity bo iiivolvod in great obsdiirity. Two causes 
ctmtributo to keep us int ignorance ^nd uncertainly 
ve^[|^:|,ing the origin, and even rcsjiccUng |he earliest 
stages inttft progivss of all |)olitical iiJstitutima 
ln 4 li^^rsf place, all (ToVernuicnta must ^ave Ikhju 
o.st»blished luju^beforc the period of\vrilU‘n histoiy, 
be.ciuisc men must have* lived together in,^>elely, and 
e\ en brought their civil polity to a considerable degree 
of nu^urity,+M-fiirc any writer devoted his lahimr to 
record their 1 ^<^ tlio arts of governinefit. The 

want of written anfflljs is but ilj supplied by tradition; 
% th:(f«ean never mark the successive changes in 
the form of govenin^.'iit, and must always confound 
tf>gctBev the dates ot*|^ilTc!rent events. Tlum flie blank 
in antliciitic or accurate accoiinls is always supplied 
by a ^deiitiful fAmixture of fables, feigned by the 
sup<iTstitiou or national vanity of the jroople, or 
invented by t^o inero exercise of imagina^yHi^^ the 
alisence of true narlktivft lluuco AinRccouuts which 
come doAwi to the earliest historians «iru alwa^ a 
confused iiicts and fictions, which they ai'o 

little better able to ^jgest and to purify than ourselves. 
Even the coloriUtl estsiblishmcnts of both ancient and 
modem .tim^ fonfi*no exception these i>S.sitiona, 
because the founders of them onlyt^rrying out with 


Y, thot|riu 

■^ll as #f tlib MctixipoWw Government is in truth 
one and the same. * • " 

But, iliktho 8 <xond [ilac<||thc province of Ifistory 
.itself, aftjjr ificn have begun to write i|, i>n!siiiit 8 any¬ 
thing rather ^han a satisfactmy|^r trustworCh) record 
'of thc^nccessivo ovent^^whicli^ have been the origin 
of the conqtitu^ns ultitaa^v fmuid ej^blislied in 


difrerent •uuntriea Tt is njgly in reuOMt times that 
Historians have taken any ®iro to dc^pcrilie the pditiod 
constitutions of the nationsiw hogc annals they under- 
tjikc to preserve. In ancientl^^Jkwi^scarcclyany 
exception, and in modern times, ^thedast 

two cerj^urios, TIistorians^s.smne<l that all the civil 
institutions of the countries to which they ladongcd 
were niatterw>f imivci’sal nr«tori(!ty to the .‘igo in which 
they lived, and, moreover, regaixling such subjects as 
o^ iiifi rior inb.’wwt to’ .jltt-t^sayuleiy, they confined 
themsAdves to de.scril)ing tlic grejit evenEs^df' :“ar, or 
the sudden revolutions cfleetetl by violence*, Imving 
uS in the darR respecting the most important jvu'ts of 
the civil polity ostahlishcd in e-oeli cm mid conntry. 
Jfciice, whyo thcd(dr(;gk and tho Homan reconls c<m- 
tjiin a full detafl of th<s,battlea, tho sieges, tho violent 
seditions, the massacres, which di.''figHre tho early 
history of our speeijs, and from which no period of its 
annals is exempt, we are left in doubt or in tho dark 
as to many jmints of extreme interest respecting tho 
institutions by which men’s nghts were protected, or 
their duties cnibrcod, or tho exigencies of tho public 
•orvico flict; and are fain to glean our knowlwlgo of 
these truly ira^wrlaut matU’i-s frem occasional no<.i<x*s 
in the si)ccches that have been preserved, or from the 
iJiscuHsions of 2duloB«tphers *071 liforal a^id rulitical 
questions—(h'seussions which always assume things to 
bo known that have never i^jf.hod our timea Of 
this many instances occur in our exdtnination of tho 
ancient conslitutiona Bj^tlto same defect is jter- 
•cej)tiblo to a grciit extont^Si mwlcni^bistoriaa TIio 
^pi*escrv'alioi^of the laws m&de ^om time to time 
doubt affords inqiurtaiit materials, as *lo the Records j 
7 of jiolitical cbiingcs that hav« haniteued. But iniuiy 
things exist in every form ^f government which tho 
records of statutes fail to^ rejitVsent; *a|>«l ho ♦ould 
have a most im^Arfocv knowledge of any conatitutidh 
.^ho should confine hfs stud^ of it to tljp written law.. | 



^OBICAL INTRODTTCTION, 


It was only in the cightccifth ccntliiy tl^t tlio history rights, have fondly tiuced the origin of 
of institntioift, manners, and offcustoms, what may tui|pns toliheBmost I’cmote ages, and hav 
be termed the Cfenci-at iTistory « Society, bt'gau to themselves to the belief tiiat there never 
bo written. The lyrilliaiit success Voltaire in his* when a syffcm of rei)rest!ntaUvo Governn 


themselves to the belief tliat there nev'er 


ifre^ insti* 
easily Ifsnt 
a pefi 


when a syffcm of rei)rest!ntaUvo Government did not 


tndy philosophical work, and of Mobertstm in his* exist in the country.• Under variona names they 

_r w_• _ KA r_.1 -.1 . ^ -.1_1 t t* w * 


genoval flew of Rtimpoad ])Ji founded a new 

and invaluable school of Political scie^o—which the 
■groat failure of others luis not been allle to destroy. 
JBut whoever would learn Tlic political annals of the 
nations composing the great European Cttmuionwealth, 
will look in vain to their histories for information 
upon many of the most imjiorUrnt branches of the 


consider a Parliament always to havo formed a jrortion 
of the govei-nment, wheGiev a Gifat Conucil or a 
Vitenagemote, or a Miclrclgomote, or a C'ollbqnjuft, 
or a Parliament. • 

In these theories thci'e is some truth and some 
error. To hold that rrepresontation always existed, is 
manifestly absurd; it is a jjosition bomo out by no 


subject. The (debates of tbc Etfglish Parliament, arid historical facts; it is oven plainly contra«licted%y tire 
the contrqycfcies among pariy men irnd siJocuUtrve kirowir fllct.%rccordcd ■within t*te jrcriod of authentic 


rcaaoucr's, ^^lich existed irr tiro seventeenth Ceirtnry, 
throw much light on the inrwiUen law o^ the con¬ 
stitution at all times; v/liile wo have already found 
how difRcuIt it w&s to ascertaiir the most im]rortant 
jiar'ttculars conrrcrj^jUVV'ith tiro BUCCO.ssivo changes in 
the^ stmetu^-.o'Fretroh Monarchy, from tiro 
erttrro warftm the one of ij^esc sonreos of information, 
and tho scanty ariioirnt of tlrr^ other. • 

Tiro Constitution of Etrglatrd, tntle,<is in tiro cii'cuur- 


Hisfory* ^Wo nray easily see tho clearest proofs 
of tjtts in tracing the origin of re4tre3ent«ltion; wo 
shall find Ural a4 Ihu Compicst, and for nearly two 
cortluries brtcr, tlrero were no representatives even of 
the coirnties; that the gi-eatcr Barons or Pecra site 
in one Chamber wj^h tho lesser Ear'otts or fi-ce tenants 
holding their latrds, like t^c greater*, dirr'ctly or iK 
ctfu'tooTtlK Ci*d^ri; thin, in the tlrirlconth century^ 
the. coirnti^ Isigatt to scird Knights .as re[j|^oiitattVM 


starreo of our Parlianteutary debates lAviug for the of the K^scr frcolroldevs rshoso personal aj^tj^lance 
last two centuries drawi^te Original prtttciples .oaid •vas tlius excuse^ that it w.as only IowotIm tli?fatt«r 
early jrtflli^Ii^^Bton, affoijjs no excep- l>art of llafcen^'ry that tlnr burgessc's^or iirbabitiuits 

lion jfilite general rule. Tiro early period iji which of the townS, were retrrciientod; and that they, with 


lion jpllte genctul rule. Tiro early jierrod iji which 
our civil institutions were founded is inr^lvcd in gi*e»t 
obserrrity. The origin of these institutions, tho shape 
which they at first irasumcd, the clratrges by which 
they wci^e so moulded as to apfiroaclrathdlr ultimate 
condition, ore all mattei^s of doubt, ottd have gircfl 
rise to controversies which there ar*o no means of 
scttliDg with any degree of satrsfadtioir,—controversies 
ihroirgli which tiro candid student of onr ])o1itrcal 
History, only anxiorrs rn«tho pursuit of trirtli, firrds it 
impossible to tr-aco his way, or to avoid beyig bewil- 
derod among conflictiug assertiorrs. * 

The first qrrestion that presents itself Ur tho inquirer 
upon the early structure of tho Corrstitutiou relates 


of the townS, were retrrciientod; and that they, with 
the Knights r-ejrr-eserrtirtg connliis, foyired a body 
siMrrt fnyn tiro Peers, and bad a ehi\at bur ot« their 
own. 

Tt was thci'cfove a nrost violist exaggeration irrlo 
which Lord^ Camden fell wherr he atlirined, wifh 
uudoublkrg confidence, that at afL times every piytiorr 
of^krglarrd was represented in Parliament, or, as ho 
phrased it, that “at rro |)erto«l wi^ there a jingle 
blade of gra.s.s within tire realm unr-epresented." ^hc 
antiquaries—of whose loro ho B|)oko with a contem]>t 
cquall^R^tna^cah as subver^ng <^ir liberties by tkeir 
“fantastical Bpecrtjjalrorts”—both come far trearer tire 


upon the early striictnrc of tho Corrstitutiou relates phitti rnatU'r of &ct, and do tliose Uber^res much 
to the degroo of freedom enjoyed by the I'cojrle, and better scr'vice when they show repl'csoItt%OI^ to be 

thoraxtout ^ the power vested irr tho Sovereign. IV an improvemeut of conrparativoly i^ent dale, and 

is very natural for a ration which highly prrsscs its prove that if before the thirteenth^^ntury the country 
liberty, and valitcs itrelf uporr tho superiority enjoyed was represented, was only virtually, arrd not 

till within tho last Imlf-certtuiy over all others, to actually, inastttncbi as tho towrrs sent no om to Par- 

]>lumo itself alsqr ujron tllt^li^tgth of t«me during which , liaincnt at all, and of tiro cemnty'' nieiirbor6 utose only 
i^has possessed so envies a distirrctioir.^ A nation sate in it who attended in tj^yrowtrproptrperBons,-^^'^ 


Itll wrtlrin tho last Imlf-certtuiy over all others, to actually, inastttncbi as tho towrrs sont no om to Par- 
]>lumo itself alsqr ujron tllt^li^tgth of t«me during which , liaincnt at all, and of tiro cemnty'' nieitibor^ utose only 
i^has possessed so envies a distinction.^ A nation sate in it who attended in tj^yrowir projrtr persons,-^ 
feels the ^mo pride iif this I'csjrect tha^ a family does, ^ Apne bijt tenants in cliicf^ tho (Crown hanng any 
and lo^s to trace^ck its nobility to a remote jieriod , jrlacc in the great council pf tho nation. * 
of time, as indivimtals fovc to boast of the honoura But if tho rcasonors who have hekV tiro higher 
enjoypd by their remo^ aficostors. llcnoe, as might languag/ujicia €ho antiquity of our Con^ititlion,,bad 


fc® expwted,^he English, ^nd mor^ cspeelally that only mmutained t&at \/o have^no record of any time 
nartv amomr them whteb nllinilv 


he great couudl pf tho nation. ■ 
tho rcasonors who have hekV tW higher 
rijKm tho antiquity of our Con^ittition,,bad 


parly among them which cBiefly mruntama popukig 


which the power* ofAhO|^vercign was absolute^ 
- —{i-H.-— -. ( 



HISTORIC AT. INTROOTimON. 


they ^oi^Riave ossnrtni a truth whicli^ cannot li« 
jc®ntosted.^Thero is every i-eason Uf believe that, 
kfrom the ^rliest period of our history, the ISIonareh’s 
authority wiw of u limited extent. In ^is ivsiwt 
our hiftory diflers hot at tfll ^roin that of the other 
Monarchies which ai’ose out of the Fcmlal system, or 
indeed ^rather formed a paid: of that sy.stcin. TJiosj 
fixed limits to the royal authority were in Rag¬ 
land, as evciywhere else, the giTOter Barons, with 
their dependents or vassals, and aided, no doubt, also 
by tlie concurrence of the lesser landownera in their 
schoir^ts of ambition, of resistance to the Prince, and 
of war with each othc% llcis!, up ti> this point, Jhe 
history of the Englisli Government ]n'L%cnts iif^ c.v- 
ception to that of the other feudal kingdo#iH.* 

But the next position which wo have to lay down 
presents a distinguishing featur# in the Rnglisfi 
Government j for it is a truth to which our O^nstitu- 
tional^istory bears testimony almost ns irrefragable, 
that the legislative power—^in oCliePwoiYls,the supremo 
power in the State—^wtuschai-cd at all periods of time 
J hyjj yc great landowners, the Barens,' and ^uit it 
probably «l»rcd, in some degi'ee, by tiic lcs|er Frce- 
holdcuM^. This latter'position m^ adinift of some* 
whfit more ^Jg^bt; the share of thmgreatcr Baroii^ 
seems to lie incontrovertible. * ^ 

In the times of tlio anctent Britoms, Wore the 
Roman conquest, the whole country was under petty 
Princes, whowqj^ ^ntinual war with eaeh other, 
but united theirp^es by common consent under 
Cnssibekwmus, King oT Kent, to oppose Julius Ctesar. 


of,the empifi: remlered it impoasible t.) aid them 


assistance of the ^xons, who', imitating the jadicy of , 
•the rider in the /ble, when Iho Hhi-sc asked his help, - 
subdued Uioin.Mnd reiaiued poiicoablo ]wsaeasiou of 
the country until intibrnipted, some oeutui^ies later, 
by the inrOiVf^of the Danes. Tho first invitation of 
the Haxons and Angles to^k place in eonsequenec of li 
general eouneil held by Vortigorn, the most powerful- 
tif the British Chiefs, in the year 449^ iftid llic con¬ 
quest of the whole country wa.s not completed till tho 
end of the next cen||uty. Eight seqaralo kingdoms 
were tlicu osbibli.shed, but||ho union of two of these 
ni.'idc the whole amount to seven, nsual^y^Widled, from 
thence, the ITeptarehy. Tliis division of the country 
continnetk above two centuries; for ifltliotigh the 
seven kingdoms are. commonly rej)rcst’.nted to have 
been united under Egltert iji 827, it is curtain that ho 
only obtained a partial and dominion over 

tho greater jiart of five; that fio n,.V0®'^^auy fueling 
in the sixth, and that he atul his son Ethelwolf never 
oven took any other title than King of the West 
Saxons. Traced, long before his time, in iho sixth 
century, tho llnore powerful Kings of Wessex, and 
afterwards those of y oribiimln -ia. used to hike tho 
title of Breikixdda, or j^eniors of BWlilIu ' i»i distinc¬ 
tion which on1y«ceased in 070, ou the death oftjswy. 
O&wy was lho> seventh Breitwalda, and Eglxjrt called 
himself thc^eighth. Alfred, his grandspn, was the 
first prince who railed King of England, and his 
grandson ALthelhtanc ^rat really ruled over tho whole 


against tho Barlua-iaus, t^u Brito.Ys udlod in tho 

___ i* ii- cJl __ y j, . 


The Princes appear ^ have had less pow^r over their united Kingdom in 927, calling himself sometimes 


subjects than those Gaul. But of course hnytliing 
like regular government was out of the question; 
only the leading «ncii here, as among tiie Germans, 
exorttsed great influence as a Council of Ofiicers nuder 
the Chief Tlte comnibn ])eoplc appear to h^^oiitcen 
almhst in a state .offslawry to the*chiffsjf but there 
can be nojdoubt that tbo same Coifncils whicli were 
held in Ggjil ^d in Germany upon public affairs, 
attended by their chiefs, were also held in Britain. 
Tho Provincialcfirovenrmcnt of the Romans, of course, 
was establislfcd hose after their konquesb * Tliree 
Icgiotrs oT 42,000 men were statioimd in the country, 
and the jj^vernor or proconsul exercised arbitrary 
power over tho riiliabfhur^ There were, in the latter 
Sines oi, the empire,* 4o|||p of these officers: one 
teibred Dtix^rUaithice; Another, C'omes Briktnnm; 
and the t^tird. Cornea LiUork Saxonici, as opposed to 
the Baxon inftasions dnringime third ccntniy, Aller 
*Biifrering the^greatest ppprcsBi(||iB unrte^ tlfeyiomnn 
‘Qovfronrent^ and also from the incursions of tlio Scots 


King of the English, sometimes of England. Tlio 
Saxon Momuvhy wmi not of long duration; the 
Danes, in 1016, entirely defeated and conquered that 
people; and after a rcsloratifin for a very short period 
of the ^asLon line, tlio Nonnaii conquest, in 1066, 
finally overthrew it, establishing a foreign family 
upon the throne, and a foreign nobility in possession 
; of the Landed preireity of tho whole country. 

^ The CorisUtutionst of thc^ Saxons apjiicnr to have 
been the same in the several kingdoms of tho Jrhp- 
larchy, anrt afterwards in the United Kingdom. Tiro 
dereent of tho Crown was iiTogiifar, because tho ideas 
of men on liereilibny succeiwic'j were not matured; 
•.ind when a prince left .a more o.9|)ccia!l’; if that 
son wa.s vesy young, a frequently arose be,- 

\wecn his olaiius and those of his grandfather’s second 
>. .sou—that is, tho young prince’s cldpr jratemal uneje. 
The choice in such cases devolved upon tho leading 
men—^the chief landowners or rhancs eff the country; 
and bven when there existetl no dispute, tho form ot 


Piets ill the north, '^eMtho increasing weakness .alb election appears in'alf cases to have been ol^rved, 

/r 'f -. ^ 


xil 


Tt 


and the Hoveroign always said ir the trliTOiiiclef^ to 
" have Ixjcn ch«»scV Kjm'? 4* liege'm). At his 

« coronation, a ccrcnioiiy dee-nicd css^jnlial to the per- 
' faction of his title, llnd lajrfonned hMho chief prelate,* 
th<! primate, he was presented to the ^scinblcd people, 
who, however, never had any roftl I’oice ;n his election, 
but only by thcii* acclamations gave ^n affirmative 
artswer to the question pn*, ashing if they approved, 
■■br look, or acknowledged him for their King. The 
power of tlio King never was aUsolule, nor anything 
aiqu-oaehing to it, but it was givat, and his influence 
was gi’eatc'i*. Fe had not only f-rr larger j»os.seasions 
than any of the thanes or hrds; his possessions were 
nearly cquH’ to those of them all put together. Tlius 
in the kingdom of Kent tliero were 430 places, or 
estates, and s«f these 1!)4 Jalonged to the King. Tho 
i-est wero dividej^ among two l*rolatc.s, sis many 
Abbot.s, tlie Queen Dowager, and six Thiiiic.s, making 
in all elevcu^ri njd py^^'opi'ictors. beside whom there 
wei% smnllfV^A’ners or sub-tenants, holding of the 
cloven thanes, as these hehhof the Crown. ^ 

Tri war the King corninandbd all the forces; he was 
tho siifu'cino judge, nweiving n]>peal.s fr^ni all othor 
Jiidiciitiims, and sharing in all tlie fines ]Hiid upon 
conviction, a ccord ingJ^dJuf^y^nal Haxon and, indeffi, 
fcnduLpiffllSclMH commuting all punishments what¬ 
ever mr fines. The great ollicei's—the. Karl, 1‘lovldcr- 
inan, or Ghivernor of the eounty—*the Gcroofll, 
Sheriir, or ^scount nnder him—-the Ror^ighreeves— 
tho Judges—w'ero all appoint^l 4^^ tho^Khig, anil 
removablo at his pleasuro. 1 apcak*of the general 
slate of tho prerogative, although by the laws of the 
Confessor the Here.tochs, or Dulros, and Sherifl's, are 
said to Ihj choseu by tbo freeholders in the yearly 
folkmote. lint in earlier times tho Crown clearly had 
the appointment, and Alfred is rocordod by Asscr, a 
contemjwmry writer, to have relnoved all tlm ignorant 
corldermen, and replaced them with otlufis. Ifet 
could grant “ his peace ”—that is, a protcetii n from the 
pursuit of enemies—to any one, and demand money or 
B»;rvico for ; aJid within four nvilos of Ins Court all 
were sccuiv. Uis first vassals did him homage by 
attending three time^ year on Ms Coni't, aud he had 
a right to their services in war, with tlioso of their 
sub-vaasals or rclainef^, Recording to tho immemorial 
Saxon end, indeed, fcuiKi usage, which annexed' 
irilitary service to the tendro of all landtf, the service 
of tho,^«ifiint m eapito Is-ing due to tlie King, tliat 
tho siib-tennnt to- his Thane, llinfod, or fjoiil. But 
except arming his immediate retainer, tho Ki.ng had 
jio standings amy oi^ regular gu.ml. Tho l^ahish 
I'rinccr ’introiluced this pinctice, pi.il^hly from'tho 
, iuaooarity of (.heir conquest, keeping ou loot a guai'd, 
-,- s^_ - 
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called Thii{gmann, or Thinglede. of 3,OOol|^^, sdleotcd 
fron* their whfllo forces, for whoso governn^nt Canute 


compiled a rode of rules. But this was an institution'i 
unknown to tho Saxon polity, or even to the Norman, 
after tho Conque.st. Witlf all these prerogat.iiy« and 
means of influence, it is plain that tho Sovereign's 
> 4 nthority must have been very extensive. ^ 

The legislative power, however, appears never to 
have resided in the monarcL Great as his influence 
was, and likely to give him overwhelming power in 
[mssing laws, he nevertheless must resort to his 
council, or gemote, to make them. Thcro is nq ti-ace 
of ipiy jieriod at which their sl)i,ro in passing laws did 
not belong tfl tho loitan, or wise men, or councillors of 
tlio king.* fl'Iiese formed his council; they were never 
very niuuerous, seldom exceeding tlrirty, never sixty; 
and the laws wei'^ made iit the joint names of them 
and tlio king. Thus we find Ina, King of Wcasox, 
in 688, making seventy-nine laws at his witenaggmotc, 

" with the advice ofliis pi’chittss, eorldormen, wisemenf 
and clergy.” hilgar, in 071, long after the union 
orthe Hep|archy, speak.s of the laws which liad ^|emi* 
made by|}iini .‘ftid his wilan (LI. Hax., 8i)r»and this 
form, os ^ell as Abe siibstlnce, was univeuMk% pro- 
servetl. As forauixiitiun, tho x-oyal ry^yjnes fonned 
the main bl^y (T tliejmblio income, and the seiwicwi 
of the crown vassals snpAyeded salary in tlie civil as 
well as [Kiy in the military departmente But diiect 
taxes wefe occasionally levied f^pqu^v%, and fty tho 
king without consent of the wpwnngomotc; though 
certainly the most considerable m them, tta) UJInegelt, 
originally ruinxl in !)91, to buy^otr with tiibiitc tlTo 
Danish nivasiun, was imposed 1^ tJje witenageciiote. 
It’was continued, after many promises to rc]M>al it, by 
successive sovereigns, until the I'eign of Jlcuty II., 
when it was finally abolished. One source of revdliue, 
liowR*?eji^pears in Uieso times alway^ to liavo been 
under the imntsdi&tc power‘of tfo King;■ho levied 
duties of customs^ajxm impoi-ted gooda IJis ofliccra 
also raised contributions on the monasteries and rich 
proprietor, both tho landownera in tlie coimfiy and 
the burghei'8 in towns. As for tho advantages which 
ho roai»kl from th*'! fines jviid bj^his vifesals on suc¬ 
cession to or alienttion of their fees, as well*os from 
the marriage and wanlsliip of minors, t*jese were 
rather juirt of his land^ projierty than of •his 
revenues, aud wero cquall^iyflycd by tl!o other lor#^ 
of the Sl)il. The regular re venue*’chitfly conidsted of 
tho royal projicrty and o£,-t]ic direct taxes tVhiidi tho 
witenagvinoto raised, r&innst further'®bo observed 
that, bd iific Sharing Ifte legislaj.ivo poww, tno witen- 
agemoth also shared the exocutivo functiona of the * 
By deg.ir-*^’'"' » 
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voice* in choice of goveniors ami vheriffs of cliubk to it arose ^rom the cfitisoli<hiti«.^u of lamled 

^countiea All groat ixcls of State were performeil in piopoi'ty, of many great fiufs, In thtr* hands of a vi‘iy 

their meetings. Treaties wore signed hy them as /evr great lonis. ^'As long as the«\, fiefs were vasted in 

well as by the king; and Ui^xiwer of making Iwth a great number of Crown feudatories, llicre wjis no 

war and peace became vested in them iointlv with the chance of thoii/ olfering aiiy resisbince Uirt the far 


war and peace became vested in them jointly with the 
sovereign. Indeed, the necessity of having their 
^nourijpnce when the king had no standing aviny^ 
and coidd only rely on his own vassals for service in 
war, must at all times have made it highly expedient 
to act in concert with the gi'oat allodial ])roi)rietor8, 
who owed him no military siirvice other than they 
might^voliiutarily undertake; and hence a reference 
of all questions of peace and war to their assembly 
ap|)cars to Imvo bcconiu a ni'cessaiy cmii’sc of'pre- 
ceixling. Even in other countries, where*tho States 
had less regular l)ower, they were convened on snclj 


occasions. 


In France the sovereigns had in early times a 
meam^of maintaining their power and of iinlucing the 
assembly of their States to insign'ilu'ancc, which our 
sovereign never enjoyed, t 'rUis pijwqy was curbed by 
^ hat^ of the great feudatories, the six otlifr princt's, 
^no forim'd) ns it wi-re, members of ft grea| fisloml 


chance of thoii7 olfering aiiy resistance tori the far 
superior rc8oii^.s of the sovereign., Rut in the tenth 
century tlmxJ nobles, Godwin, rjcofric, and Siwai^l/ 
had engrossed so largo a ixirtion of the country, with 
tho fonrte<m cv fiftciui earldoms, coiifui>red uimn them 
and their families, that they more than ov(‘rnuttched 
tho King, .vhose jirliicipal security lay in fomenting 
divUioDs among them; Tho whole .siniit of the ^axoii 
institutions was indeed oAiinently ari^Moq^itie, like 
those of all tho fondai Alonarchios. Nftt only tho 
pi-ivilegtu] of tho great men, tlio Thanes, wore ample, 
but tlierc\'iW a n'gainl Lad t* nink and btood running 
tlu-ough every unnngomcnt of tho iteitc jmlicy. Tim 
violation of an ctMXmrn orttulA|U||pinan was jisiidfor 
by a higher murJe Uiau tk^ulgl^glAua-ct/te^ or 
common person. Tho murder of .all pcflfeis was in 
like manner yniid fi>r by a wre or wefe-gM, uiciily 
adjusted to tlieir relative nuik. Nay, tho testimony 
of persons w«j iveighod in the .same {sitrician balance, 


cumm]i|lit.y; and acconlingly tho E^Ush sovereigns the oath of a tenant in chief, a king’s thane, Ixsing of 
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vo\p more jyjjj^erfnl in projxsrtion mto l^ieir great 
vassjils than the Fnmch. Bj}t a vcjiy material 
ditforence existed in the illations in which these 
princes stood to their councils or smtes. The Imper¬ 
fect Federal ^mon*in Fr.auca preduced it.s usual 
elTects, and enablcol^iu king to oveiiwwer any one 
provino*Jt>y the force ^hich he derived frem tho re.st. 
iffnee, when tho Slates «>f one rejected a law, or 
refused supplies, ho l^d recourse to tho othora. So 
would it have been in England had the division of tho 
Ileptsirehy cuutirated, and tho King of Weas<*x Isicn 
only tftjo most powerful of llie seven princes. Happily 
for both our rti^dar gcfverument and our lc*»ivlJifivii 
freedom, the whohf wc» early iiAulded'into one. 
The soverejgn coiild not appeal from f)no*to tho othefs: 
he was foiegd t^^consult tho gencraf council; ho was 
obliged*to shai'o with them his h'gislativo fimctious; 
, and their voiceabecamo a real and (ilTuctnal control 
• upon his jmwtir, of lulling fcto a mew* form, 


oipial avail with that ^fll'^S'Wcs oiif 4 i 9 jLs.an LSf ami 
that of an dbridormau la-ing oipial to that oA six 
thancj). A strail^e iustaiiee of this is pw!Soi*vo«l iti tho 
Saxon ChroniScs. One Alfnoth sued tlio Ablwiy of 
Hornsey fur ajiieeo of laud; a jury of thirty-six thaniM 
were al>u]^t to dccA% the causi', and had rotirod, when 
x4Jfnuth, tho demandant, challenged the tenants, tho 
Aroiik-s, to prevc their title by oath; tho Eorldorman, 
patron of tho Abbey,. iiitcriiu.scd, and tho Court held 
his oath to be decisive, giving judgment for tho 
Monks, and condoimiiiig Alfyoth to forfeit his goods 
and cli.'ittels for his false suit. 

It is ‘dc.Sr that tlje Saxon Government was an 
Aristocnft.ic Monarchy, a Feudal Aristocracy in tho 
strictest sense of the woial. Tho wludc [tower in the 
Stiitfj was shaix'd bctwe<*ii the Sovereign • and the 
nobles, clerical and la^. Thc'Kiug had milch o[«|h'. i- 
tion to encounter from thdr gjvat [H).s.ses.sions, frem 
the tiumerons free followers ov<t </hom they exercised 


* or little letter, ns in France, whetl^tbe States weru an aUsoluie control, from the still mowi immvrons 

only asscm^xl to aid the King with tlTcir inlormation, hordes of serfs whom they j{^,jsc.s.sed in jirojierty, and 
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or to^irepiiro tho way for tl^r<»)-operation in his wars, 

"^ifto he^ 14m [tubliiftissWi ordinances as ho was 

pleased to fragio for (Sic governinent of his doiukiions. 

After % Norman Conq^.st tho Royal authority 

was greatly iiihrcased, and cn^o, nutwitii.stand!iig the 

I^slative^wer of tho great Cktiincil, no^ cSllkd tho 

' Farliyupi'v, greatly to ixccml that of tho l^'cncii 

‘ Ifonavchs. Before the denq^st the moiti efibctnal 
o 

• s ' 




ho were for the iiio.st part atlaohisl to the soil, of 

S hicli they w^ire the only ctlltivatora, fjom tlio war-* 
Eo habits of thtiso chiefs, and the iiabitnal cxerei.so 
violence in which they lived/redgcM into a system', 
and termed the rjght of pri.satqwar. yiic su|K!reti- 
tious of an ignoiimt poplo gave the prieSMi an nsceiw, 
daiit which iutoiqlosod anotiicr kind of checknipnn 
Prince’s authority; whilojdie logislatlvo functions 
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of tho State, wh^t is, properly siMmking, the supi-^mc 
* power, was ehar^ by <ho*Kiiig with the assembly of 
^ the Prelates and |empoml LorcKV With all thesoe 
cheeks to his ](Over it was still voi\ great, fioni his 
ample ])^pscHsions, his nunierou,s vaa^s, and the divi¬ 
sions of those cliiefii who were his natu^l Uf^lvorsaries. 
But to represent his pn‘rogativo as nulmiitcd, and his 
jljOYcrnment as dcsj)otie, >fbuhl bo a gioss abuse of 
language; it 'would indccHl argno an eiftirc ignorance 
of tho Anglo-Saxon story. 

Yet he would not commit a much less considerable 
error who should represent, dfe some pirtizans of 
popular ri^hia have done,%hi.s ancient constitution as 
Mixed in tlib modern sense of the term, and contiiining 
tho democratic principle which grow up with it in a 
later ago. Kothing can^c more certain Ihiut that the 
people, the comm6ns,IiHil no sharo whabwer, direct or 
indirect, in the gcu^um^iit. Nothing can be more 
manifest thaft'^h-'^ .Sm w'as neither actual nor virtual 
representaCih in its .structure; and that neither the 
leaser freeholders attended the Witenagemolft in per- 
wn, nor tho biitghci's either pei'sonally or by deputy. 
They who have fondly imagined that th^' could trace 
ill thaso remote times any semblance of the Constitu¬ 
tion no\y^4ub|iHlied ffmong'cn have liewilderod lliem- 
selvo^ in obscure paths, where the lack of^iglit enabled 
their fancy to conceive things that had no roal 
en(». The^, therefore, iii exerting all their ingenuity, 
whether to embotly tho creations of their imagination, 
or pervert historical facts to .silht $*p|rtiou1»r theory, 
have, with the best intentions towards popular rigliis 
and free institutions, done a very nmicceptable. .si'rvico 
to the cause they patronised. Whosoever founds his 
esteem of any constitution upon the remote antiquity 
of its origin may depen\^ iqion it that he of nccciwily 
limits its approatdies to perfect\pii, and restricts within 
narrow bounds his own olTorls for its impi^vcment. 
IieMide.s, the institutions of a rude age must needs 
most iiujierfcct, and little .siiitcil to the wanbs of .a 
society advanced in civilization .and ri'diK-'nent; and 
if,'hose ihfbgs alone are*to he vSlned and mnintainfid 
which have had theiy existence among barbarians, 
civilized men must K., necessity abandon tlic procious 
results of political exticrience. Nnmberleas were tho 
evils entailed jm the ctte'mnnity by tlie feudal arisj 
tocracy*which furmed our^more ancient Constitution. 
It may be fiyvly q(ie.sti2ned if any society abovf 
the cvntfttion of men in tho rndo state, ever existed 
id a more wrelclti*^ cobditiou tkiu that of England^ 
at the very ^ixsriod ^tov.which thosi.) roabouer., of 
•whom I have just Hpokau, aro so fond of bidding 
us lodk for the genuine princif^les of '";i* 

> ConsUtutioQA , ' * 


THE GOVEBNMENT OP ENOLANl) UNIJEB THE J 
I^NGLO-NOllMAN MONARCHY. 

There can be no doubt that Williapi woa enabled to 
consolidate and extend the Boyal anthority, from the 
feriod of his accession to tho Crown. But muA 
controversy has been laiscd upon tbo line of policy 
which be pursued, and even u[)on the conrao of his 
public condnefc. While some have contended that he 
entirely changed tho ancient policy of tho realm, 
introduced tho feudal system which had been'estab- 
lislred int Normandy, and foi%iicd his authority by 
the Sxti^tion of the ancient nobility and the transfer 
of all tho fanded property to his followei’s,#-another 
elass of rcasoner^ have denied that ho effected any 
change at all in tho ancient Saxon institutions, and 
have stronnonsly contended that ho obtained tho 
Crown, not by his victory over Harold, but by <he will 
of Edward tbo Confessor, ai^ning that conqueror means 
i%fact only comquector, a jxirson who succeeds by 
devise, or%y lyiy other mode of purohase, as coftfeMr* 
distingiikhcd from one ^o takes by n ibcri tance. 
^oine indeed (<;^n I^ord Coke) have beeiflS? inex- 
cn.siibly eq|relc.s| in their statements 1 IW ;0 rcgard*his 
iii.!o in the tight of a«devi.se, or at lea.st of an appoint- 
meat by tho Confe.ssor to him os one of the inheritable 
bi-anchcj of the Saxon royal hunily; and so«ic, in 
answering them, have 'fallen At»^n almost equal 


error by not adverting to thci^ons wbich ^gnlate 
tlio descent of laud. * • 

Both ^he.^ views of the snbje^ must be reganled os 
exaggerated and enwiieoua THb i-ecoitl of Domesday 
Book clearly shows that many persons n;tuim^l their 
property who had hold it in the Confessor’s.tim^ and 
although, in cnnscipn'ncc of the rebellion which took 
place dEWiiig his |t.bseucc in^No^iiaudy, the greatest 
chi^nges took pla|o in tho distrihutiuii of landed pro- 
IKirty from tho nqmbor of coniiaciitioas whfch ensued, 
there seems no sufTicient gi-onnd ftr ^lic •charge 
brought against him of encouraging disaffection nndei*- 
haud, ill order ^lat he might jiave ^ pretext for J 
making an univM'sal tmusfer ot landed paoperty to , 
the Normans, fin the otlier hand, to deny that tho I 
military force which ho iatrod«ccd*into file conntiy, ■ 
and the possoasion of hi^l^reign dominions, enab^^ha* 
him to curb the Baroni|r and ^xeri a mftch more 
vigorous rule than the English had hiflici-i^ known, 
would lie shutting onr to the obviqj^s facts of tho 
case, gevcr-failing consoquenoes of thwImperfiMit 

Ftnlcn i Union werolrortaiii Jtft flow, from the sroptr^ ■ 
being W the hands of a prince who held on {K#Coa- , 
I tiuent’a l\^oipality one-tlird of the IVonc^ 
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I Monsr^y. ■'*4'or rearly threo centuries, th« English 
' >^iWDapchs were endowed with these rcsouraes j iwid 
tne event to which they owed their crown, # military 
conquest, with the,constant presence of foreigners 
surrounding their j>ersous, as well as the possession 
of so vast a proportion of the property of the country 
byiihoseeforeigners and their descendants, made the * 
exercise of arbitrary power a far easier and safer 
*• thing than it had Ijcen under tlie native princca 
Another change took place of great moment, and of 
extensive influence in augmenting the {rawer of the 
soverei^. It is certainly most incon-cct to represent 
the Conquest as liaving^ntiodxicud the feijdali policy { 

^ but it is eertuiii that the Normans hud establislipd tfiat 
scheme of government mnoli more systematically and 
fully than any other people.^ Conseq^iontly, William . 
never rested till ho had moulded the less {rarfect 
Feudalism of the Anglo-Saxons after the Norman 
model. 'Allodial proprieloiu wore tempted by ofl’ers 
of protection, and wearied out by vexatious proceed¬ 
ings, till they surrendered tfieir indepoadent titles an^ 
bSgwMh the more con.siderable sub-va.s.sa1.s tenants 
in chief of the Ciown, the less considciuble bjjcoming 
vassals dnSthcr great loids, who thewjscires neld of 
the Sbvcrcign.^^'he CViuqueirar derivcjl fr(gn hence 
no little addition Irath to the ^s{>1«udonr ofthis Court 
• and the real {rawer of his oflicej for all his vassals 
held bjfcmilita^ service, and each when he to<ik the 
field vras atteiiocd'bc Ifv own vassals or sub-vassals. 
The Viist {»sseasioiw,of tlu> king and his family 
muMk liavt^{iit>digiously sli’engthened his authority. 
William had 1,433 lAuiors all over TDii^au^; his 
hrothev*Odo, Bisliop o# Ikiyonx, 4o0; CeoflVey, 280; 
Robert, ^rl of Mortagiie, 937—making in all no less 
than 3^99 nmiiors%‘Iongiiig to tlu! family, biiside the 
sixty-eight royaj foi'csts^as well as many parks and 
free cluisi!.s. Nor must we omit a most iysfm'duit 
change in the allegiance the rassal| ii^roduccd by 
the ConqucKir, and cal^niated materially to curb the 
{rawer o4 th<f Bafl)us. Formerly the vassal swore to 
his baron fealty absolutely; ho was oven forced to 
follow him in iel)8lli(^ against the Rqveroign, and his 
oath of fcaJl^y to the ^ ei'eign contaii^d an cxce{ition 
of his duty to his liege lord. The c!l|iqucror Avould 
not suffer an^ sncl^limilcd or divided allegiance; he 
all to owe him ^l^withont any exeepliun; 
anohe forfeited the lands hflfio sub-vassal, as well ns 
those of th^ vasi^l himself, if the tenant followed his 
liege lord in%ebellion against ^c King, the universal 
ogfBi-lord of yie realm. * « a < 

. It has bceu*Baid tliat^Noimuilldy was rath^ an 
.^parefttfban a real incrcas# of the English Sovere^’s 
power;'and of thii^pinion IH Hnme v(>b i., 
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App* 1). It cannot lib denied that the If orman Barons, 
always aided by the French KiAg in 4ieir attempts at 
tjirowing off the .Tbike’s yoke, givvo, freqnent occasion 
of annoyance to t’ ieir prince, and often distracted his 
attention from tlfb management of his Englisl'^affairs. 
Yet no one ca.'i doubt that he derived considerable 
accession of ptiver from so noble a principality: ho • 
often used his foreign troo{)8'flirectly in the subjngutioja 
of his English Barons; and it is certainAhat the fli-st 
cstiihlishmcnt of a constitution, nearly resembling our 
present system, was after that duchy and all the 
continental dominion!^ hud l)oeu severed from the 
Kiiglish Crown. * » ^ 

But nothing certainly can justify those’who have 
coutt'nded, on the other hand, that there Wei'S no limits 
whatever alSxed to the {wwei* of the SovCi^ign after 
the Conquest. Tlio monarch was very powoiful; ho 
was not absolute: and tbisleaflsu''^'! consider the only, 
but the timteriul chock to his {)5iv’**.»rA'«l‘lo the mere 
force of the wealthy Barons, at all UiUt'ir more hr 
less a raistraint u{ran the Prince in every feudal 
Monnrohy—I mean, of course, the Gencml Council, 
whoso interptfiltion was always held necessary for 
»the jjuaking of laws. 

This body hiwl now its n?we. and was 

called by Jiiho'Rorinan term of Parliament, in L,Ain 
Cof^oqumm, instep of the Saxon Witenagemoto or 
Michclgemntc. In some sort, too, its comjrasition had 
undergone a change; but rather in H{>{iearance than 
in reality.* The^sdttider o{)iniun seems to be, that 
bc&iTO the Conquest its mombci-s were the Prelates and 
the givat allodial [iroprielors, and that the vassals of ' 
the king did nut formaa {Hirt of it. This is certainly 
the subject of controversy; and they who deny the 
{Hisitlon have at least tc uige in gup{rart of their opinion 
tho great importance of tlpi Crown V!is.sul.s, I he {raworful 
tenants tnfaj>ite, ami the likelihood that the King, who 
aldhe had the {rawer of siinimouing tho Council, would 
call those his v:issals to assist. But be this ns it may, 
no doubt can exist that after William had, about tho 
twentieth year of his I'efgii, completed the fciidaliaitios 
of tho whole kingdom, and convetted all the allodial 
into feudal holdings, tho Council \iUs composed of the 
Bishops, Abbots, and great Barons, tenants in chief of 
the Crown, who weix! reqiiir^ptolittond their Lords’ 

■ Court or Parliament Ihi-ee times n year, at the ’'great 
fe;;lival3 of Christmas, Easter,^nd'Midsu|piucr, os tho >’ 
Qumotes had be<iii held before tho Conqaest*'ab»the 

s^ne seasons. The numbers wko atteHided the meet-' 

«» 

ittgs were not groat. The whs'le Barons of tho realm 
were only, according to the west accurate enwnemtion, 
60o. of whom 140 ^ere ecclesiastical; but a very Lugo 
. paoportion, in consequence of tpeir distat:^ residence^ 
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never attuncled tlic court. The »^atcd lioetings wtTO 
probably occupi^^ cliiffly with ruattors of foiin und 
routine, while the inijtortaiit coucerne of the kingdom 
vein rc’i'orved for occmonul iuo(|mgs, which the 
Prince »imiuoacd when he found Ih:^ he wanted their 
aid in ni.s %v;u-s, or liicir assent in ui^ing laws and 
. bringing great ollbndei's to pniiislunenl 

It is chielly from the int*i|)<>!iitii>u of these ocea-siomil 
* OKSciiiblies, whenever mailers of ini[iorfjiiicu were to he 
transacted, that wc Icin-n the strength of the I’arlia- 
meiit, and can csliniate the degjvo in which the Royal 
Pnu'ogHlivi) was liinibsl by tliif established (<onstitn- 
tioii, siihjcc^ to oi»c reicarlc which I shall find it 
iiccessary*^ afterwa»-ds to subjoin. Let us raeniioii a 
few of the prineijial occasions on which tho very 
iiiijicrlcct history of my early ConstiliitiBn has j)re- 
fserved tlie ineinny of thi.'< parlianientaiy interfeiviice, 
and wc shall b^t^onviticcd that though the Oon> 
quest consolidid^ ’, jd cxt<'iuh'd the prerogative, it 
dKl not r break in upon the functions 

and authority of the Gis'itt Nfitional Counei^ 

When tlio Conqueror had ne;irly matnml his plan 
fur feudalizing thekiiigdoin,lio asscinblei^ .n raiiiainont 
in Txuidon; and tlieeoinitry was dividilclinto Knighis’ 
fees, the whole landow v'^^wcll clerical as lay, Is^iig 
obliged'to send for each fee—that is, wkIi five huU»i, 
or 600 acres of land—a ivuight eqmp|M;d fol* tho field 
to servo during forty day.s. This rained a body'of 
00,000 hifi-se, thoio being 00,21.5 Ivnights’ foes, 
whereof 20,015 weiv in tlie In^ndt'cof the^eleigy. 

One of tho most cci-hiin occasions*of cidlins; n Par- 
liameut was tho death of the King; when the old form 
of election was nahn-od; und, ^indeed, as all of the 
Conqueror’s successors, except lleniy IT.—th.at is, 
i WilHuin Ilufns, Henry I., Stephen, llicbard, and .John 
—were nsurpoi-s uixm ftio rightful lieii-s, the !wseut of 
tho Council Ixteamc a material contirmatu>n,pf a liad 
I title. Thu.s Williniu 11. was chosen aceoivgitg to l^s 
father’s dying request, Robert, his elder brother, Ixiiig 
set aside. Stephen was crowned without ‘'.ny Parlia- 
lueiit, bnt^ ho convoked soon aftt'r a Synod of |jie 
Clergy, who assumed to dispo.so of the Crown. Tho 
hlmpress Maude Ijgfi been acknowlcdgcnl Henry’.s 
next successor at .a Parliament held nine y<tara before 
his death. On H<A.r 3 ^ir.’s decnaso the Queen con- 
vokwl' a Pnrnamcjtt to •receive Richatvl I., and flk 
t his corouation. At^his /cath John lichfone at Soutli- 
auip^ouj winch gave him tho javiAmmee over ifis 
nephew Arthnivthe rjghtful heir to the crowu, « 
It is manifest that little or no ixliunce ea<i be placed 
iqxin sueh^ppeals td Patliamenl, as eviueing t !)0 legal ' 
‘stru 8 f»ire of tlie Constitution; beoamsc the po'ft er of 
the great Borons was mioh os mode it neccf>'jary 


the Sovei»?igri who would succeed an *infirm 
tit]<», to coiicifiate as many of thoin as he could; an^ 
no better^ay presented itself of strengthening » de*^ 
fectivo cli^ii to the Crewu than obtaining the consent 
of a Council compose<A>f*thu 8 e l%,rous and tl|e heads 
of the Church. There seems gi-cat reason for boliev- 
aing that this also was the main, if n^it tho onlj, reason 
fui;as.scmbliug Parliament when any measure of [xilmy 
or new law was to bo saiiclioned: and tliia is the 
remark subject to which J before stated the preposi¬ 
tion, that ap|)etds to Parliament were evidence of some 
power existing in tho Constitution, indepen|}cnt of 
atql even superior to the King's. It is possible that 
thi»waa raflior an cx[>tHlient to which tho King I'e- 
soi-tcd, fn coiisoquenco of the jiower and wealth vested 
in tho Rareus, than an acknowledged and fnlidameutai 
priiicijde of thff CVmstitiilion. Nevertheless, the 
appeal to these a.s.semblies on all important occasions, 
whether excenlive or legislative, is nnquestioqable. 

When a prince Vas disposal to make any grant or 
conce.ssiou to the people, it seems not to have beim 
1*1(1 nccetipary tliul a Parliament should lai snmnioned 
This ai'qs(! frahi Iho original princqilo of tho Anglo- 
Saxon afid Norman legislrftiou. The law i^iiJicld to 
^iHJthc King’s/iccrec; ho made it generally on, tho 
petition olJiheHVitiin, or gi'cat lords and prelates; but 
he might also make it of his own free will, provided 
it was a concession to tho nation, wliic'i might l )0 pre- 
sumt’.d S.S of course to meet wi^i thei»’ emisent. The 
modern eon.stitutiou retains thif>borm, but cxtend.H it 
to all cases, as well tlinso in which tho prjpiv! yields 
something,tas those in which, he claims something. 
Accordtiig to this view of the ^matter, Henry J. pro¬ 
mulgated his famous Charter, renewing and confirm¬ 
ing the old Saxon laws and those «f the Confrsaor, of 
which we have no account, except that of I'A-iuy’s 
eor..':r\pation. it i.s a voiy ftnporlaift statement in 
this e 1 iarter,allv.t all the«altc^«itioiis miulc b^ tho 
CoiKpicror in* Reward’s laws arc distinctly slated to 
have bcun madd with the coiWnt ^f tl^e Barons a.s 
well as tho Prelates. * 

The treaty (1153) between ^ph <0 and Henry II. 
was i-alified in ali aaseinbly of ^relati« and Barons,' 
who witnessed ule charter then granted by Stephen. >• 
Slephcu held tlfrec other councils, in wlijph he agreed 
to renfirm all the rights granftd b^ Henry 1. ti> the 
luition. M , Its-* 

Tlw celebrated Constitutions df Clarepdou, by which 
the clergy were subjecteil to tho jnri^igtion of the 
teinpioral conrli), were 4(ftde at a Parlhiment attended 
by llA-i^'-^vfn Boiwus and eleven CountaC . ’ 

TiillOl a Parliament wat held against thg i|purpa- 
tion |of L^ngchainp, Richard I,’s absence, and to' 
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appoint a c^iicil of regency, f n 120.5 a Vi>ilininpnt 
at Winchester ordered every U'lith knigilt in the ruiiltn 
^6) be raised and moniited at the eliaiw of tlie other 

O # 

nine, its a force to aid in i-ccoveriiig the continenUil 
dominii^s of tlic f'fowii, aial fetpiireil ctery nian, on 
an enemy landing, to rise and serve on pain of per- 
]M>tual slavery with a lieavy poll tax. Thi.s rarlia.. 
ntent is said to have Ix'on attended by the i’rolap's, 
Barons, and “all the faithfid people of the King,” 
which last term means only, as wo have iVeipieully 
shown, that the a.ssent of all not siuiiinonod was 
assumed When, in 121.'}, John surrcnderwl the 
kingdom into the handj^ of the Tope, and agreed.lo 
hold it a.s a fief, doing him homage as hi^ liege Wnl, 
a council of the Barons and d’relati-s wa* Iddd, and 
two Bishofs, nine Jilirl.s, and three Barons, .signed the 
instrument. ^Jor were tho'Barons tvilling lo forget 
this ti'ansaction, or indisposed to a\ail themselves ol 
its disgraceful import when it suited their ]mrpiise. 
Soon after, they appealed to I’ope •liinoeenl., as their 
liego lord, against John, for whoii^ liowever, liis 
holiness not uunatiirally deeide<l, ^ * 

Tklthough it seems to have been nudetstood.that all 
general |a,ys must liiive the ftouseut of the I'sAiament, 
it seems equally clear that the linii^ of the Boyal 
authority in regaiil to taxation were very pfqsTfectly 
defined, especially in the earlier period of tla; Anglo- 
Norman munav;hy; yet it is not very easy (o deU'rinine 
whethA' the puiiico in j^is exaelions was commiHingan 
nsuiiiatioii or onlylitlBug accoiiling to his jiremgative. 
The Co^^yeror and hi.s^ucecs.sor.s, be.sides their exae- 
tiomT fiorn their vasf^ls in the name o£ marriage, 


shoMhl them^-forth be impo.sed; and V' maitu'ially 
lessened the burden of the AiuHal injident.s. 

Vet, notwithstanding this eliarter, the result of the 
infirmity of bis title at tho beginning of his ndgn, 
his extortions were fully eipinl to those of^.liis pre- 
defe.ssoi-s; altjumgh, from tho Barons making no 
com])laint, it ^ jirobablc that he. confined himsidf to- 
oppressing the inferior el«ss('s and the lowus. lie 
also kept l)isl]o().s‘ sees Mieant three jind even five " 
years, during which he ivceived all their revenues; 
and sDimdimes he seized all a prel ite's property at his 
decease, t'amais being made againstsiho marriage of 
tho eleigy, he sold at a liijyli prieo lieeijpcs to break 
tliese. Mesiring to raise a large sum, by'”tining the 
parochial clergy wlio had t ransgri'ssed some canon, 
and finding tliis yield very little, lie at onee, and of 
Ills own authority, raised a generaUt'ix u|sm them, 
ami called it a line for brewh o.l,', U'e eanons. It is 
eurlaiu that, with great tab nt^'sTJlj /pldress, he was 
one of tile inu.st unprineiphsl ami t\ruiiiilcal printfi'S 
that e\ei^sate ii]i(m tho KnS'li.sh ilinaa*. 

The •piarrels in whitf! Henry II, was constantly 
engaged will# the t’hnreh, proliably resliuined his 
violent and enmiing nature ,so far as to jirevent ! 
liinTfrom exciting geuerj^ke.Kwi by interfering with 
the property «'f his subjer-l^. But his successor , the 
favourite* tia-nm‘of ptaisi* with all «air romance- 
mitliiger.s (Sir Walter Hcott ineliuled), the gallant 
Oieur-ile-l,ion, was the mo.st ra|>aeious pilnee of Ids 
age. llis^ sl)ame]i 4 «K side of Karldoms for money, 
and his ifstoriflg to the Scots their eastle.s, long 
in the liainls of the ('mwn, for l.-iroe ransoms to 


wardslii]), and the fm^ which they levied iipifli them feed his oxtmvagan^*, as well as his (‘maiicijiatiiij 

on many othei’ accounts, also levied tolls at faim and them fiom their li-alty to the Knglish So\ereign, ar 

markets) and on the jiawiago of gooils over bridges. .a'cts of as scandalous and as mean prolligaey as an 

No arfftient charter granting a right of market with which Ids despicable successor ever committed. Tli 

toll-s, pickage, flml stallage, ever purjjorts to bi^iy regent, Qe* Burgh, wfmm he left to se<»nrge th 

consefit of I’ai'liamonl;. tilustoms wife •Isolevied on cianitrv u^lien ho went abroad in 11!) I, is said to hav 


goods imported and exporU-d .at thP hhvens fJ tlio ralstsl in two years a sum eijnal to eleven millions 

«?alm. On tow^s, e.s^ccially those “in the demesni' of our money. TJie exartions of this fiim-tionarv 

lands of"lhe Crown, a t.illagt', in tin* nature of excise, drj^vi* the citi/i'i'is of Ivondon tii ivsisi.inee, ami Fita^- 

^wa.s levied; andjjic iti^iabllaiits used to olfcracom- bert’s rebellion was the coiiseipienee. The Oonncil 

•3|)Osition, whicb oeca<^fmally was ix-lased. Tho* (.’on- of Begency in lltfl, for ltieh;iAi'i.s laiLsom. levied a 

•queror, ofitis ow’u authority, revived^the ])ayment of tax of 2(k on ei ei-y knight’s fee, and 2.5 jicr cent, on 

Dancgelt, w]^ich the (kmfe.ssor had remitted; and he all income, ecclesiastical as w.i;Jl iK lay. They a[>iw>i,r 

is said to have iiiiseil**l>y such moans tho incredible tw have jiad no I'arliamenbary aiitlionty fof this; 

of n^vily»,£ll,UOO|OiKl^af our money. One of alLlnmgh the\" wero named io the Begency by tins 


tbem liom llieir li-alty to the Knglish So\ereign, are 
.a'ets of us scandalous and as mean pmlligaey as any 
which Ids despicable successor ever committed. Tim 
regent, Qe* Burgh, wfmm he left to semirge the 
cf^jnitry u^lien Im went abroad in 11!) I, is said to have 
ralstsl in two years a sum equal to eleven millions 
of our money. TJie exactions of this fiinetionary 
drj^vi* the citi/i'i'is of fvoiidon tii ivsisi.inee, ami Fita^- 
bert’s rebellion was the eonseipieiiee. The Council 
of Begency in lltfl, for Bieli;tAi'iS laiLsom. levied a 


the provisions pf Ifeitty l.’s charter was a reslivctioii 
of the Crolt’^’s power of fining. Tnstead of the eul]>i it 
being ill the Krug’s mercy, asSlad been the case iiinler 
Mb father aftd brother, thpt Brince i cstoi^if the Saxon 
■ tvere which ascertaikcil tho amount of fiiw for 
• each offence. Ho also proviij^ that no^cw Uxes 


I'll liiamciit held jii 1 lit I, as has been alrca«l5' stjited. 
Ji’ollowiiig their example, Jolin^in Ut!!, soon after his 
iiceos.sion, levied a seventh of^ligjiieomo as well a.s the 
peiiKJiiality of Ids Barons, by. way of [miiitltj^ for their 
liavin;> deserted Iihh in hi,s disasti'ous Nnrmaii ^m- 
In short’, with tho exception of ihd Parliament 
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hoMat Nottiti^hnm in 1 liM, 4>f spiritual^ir.tl tomp^nil 


Joliii and ^hu Sen of Roinn began from immks of 


VVI f » g •• tj njlll X iklt«4 V' A«k» 1 V ^ p.^ O * - 

Pmu, w« soil liiu-i*lyanf <!c::ini|ili-Ol a tax iiiiiMiM'il l»y j ClH'tst C'limvn claiming to elect the Archbishop of 
the Natioiml I'oiincil. Tlcit a-iscmhly iiiipo-cd a bix (-aiitcrhiiiy, and the Tope allowing this claim upoaap 
upon laud. Tin- iiiuhIh is which atlciulcd it, however, apjK-al lo him by all iKU'tie.-4. The AnghvNomian 


an- a pr(^»f how little the jiriii'-iples of the I Iim.-<titutiou 
were tinderslood, or the jnlerfcnnee.of ilie Parlia¬ 
ment valued: only fil‘l<-<‘n Peers of iM^h kinds, lay 
and elerieal, wen! j)resent.' It appeiue that in Eng¬ 
land, as in I’V.yice, a aeiriblaneo r.itlii-r than the reality 
of general a-sst-nt lo ta.xes wa.s alone rifpiired for their 
being iiuposud. Tin- great tlilVeivno) between Ihe 
two con.stitntior,.s was that the gem-ral laws appi-ar in 
Kngland always to have teeit niadi; in tim Natiou.d 
Aasemljly or Parliament; whilo in l'’rancti the King 
and Ills (Joancil diil no niori! than proninlgato their 
filicls to the Cenend Assembly, niahing •.nro «if its 
nasi-nt, if indeed that as-si-nt was evt-r asked, of which 
there I'cnmins nol.hijig Jika evid(*ni?e. 

The |M»wi‘r .'I/own in n-.-qa efc of lh<* Church 

fotined in tlfi.se tunes a v*‘ry iiiijxirlant arlieic of the 
(.loiistitiition. In KnglaiAl, sis in all otherptiintries 
since the KstiiblLshinent i<f Vlirisiiaiiity, the l5isho]>.s 
were originally the mere overseers of i(l\e elergy, and 
poase.ssed of no tein|innii wealth or jHjw<’r under a 


Kings may he s;iid snh'sltnitially fbhave dirctjfccd the 
ehoiee of idi their pn-Iate.s, though not to have 
dirfs-tly oaiinsl them. On jvartienfar occasions they 
made their appeal to the Orcat Council of tfte 
Piaroiis, or Parliament, as when William the Con- 
rpieisji' a)>p(jiiited Luncfmno in 1070, by consent, it 
was saul, of the Barons, probably Iwcause he was a' 
foreigner, being a native of Paviii. The Bai* 0 US 
ajtpear occasionally to have iiiterfci-ed in this matter 
with out befi)g coicsulbsl; for we are told that they 
coinbini^il rg-.iinst Cuitinond, to whom the King Imd 
olfered an Knglish see, which lio rcf«sP<l on tlic 
gi-oiind that the King Imihno right to impo.se superiors 
on the clergy; and tliis iinswer was siiid lo have been 
.so di.stasleful to the Barons, that they disiv'e him from 
Nornnindy, after pi-evcnting him from being raised to 
tin* i-iee of Roiien. 

**'l’he <»Tjy insianco in which the Anglo-Nonnap 
Kings l(i.st anj of tin* Prcrigatives which Uio.st! of tlio 
Saxon trim's liad }»os,«!e.s.'«*(l, was on the Riirldonis 


religion of which po\k.tv wi'is the chief eharacU-ri.si’ic; beeoniing heraffitarv, as in Normandy, instead of 


und^ they wera ehosen jKirtly hy tlio. cloigy, and 
jsu-lly by tiu'ir lay flock. But in pfo)v)rtiyn as their 
imjKn'tunce increa.sed, the Chiuvli shovfed a de.sire*to 
exclinle the laity from inte.rfering in the ciniice, 
making a decree in tin* Cr)uncil of Constantinople, 
8(J'J, against all lay votes at eh-ctionsrand aI.so against 
the Chajiteis iveeiving any royal nomination, .kt fTie 
same time the wjvereigns evinced an tHiind disiaviition 
to intm-fere with their ehoiee of ptvlab-.s. Sometimes 
they acet>niplished, by main lbiv<-, tlieir ))nrpose of 
directing the <'h*ction ;*iiiore frequently by inj'.nenci*. 
In Spain alone was the powef of appointinqnt vested 
directly in the s»»veri igii, by a grant of Uilun 11., jii 


In Kratice, allhongh the piinees of the two reiluee the 


being, as^ tbrimirly, conferreil for liie oidy. This 
dill'ereiiee was probably* more in nanio thati in sub¬ 
stance ; for the KaiTs son must gcncndly have been 
•so min-ii more jwweiful tliati l.]ie rest, of the -IJarons 
in the district iv.s to insure hiS/.V^ninalion n|>OTi ills 
father's decejists. Ihit, ev<-ii Veis* it otherwise, wo 
may tsisily ,{>i iceiv(‘that, with ^nch iiillueneo ovePl'he 
vh'i'gy, "Nvitli the ilircct ]>ower*of apjsnnting.to all 
judicial and other executive olTic<-s, with their exor¬ 
bitant landed proia-rty, and their qnmei-oos rebiiners, 
to Siiy nothing of their jnivilogo of interfering with 
th« coiir.se of justice, and thefeby also with pro^verty, 
they niu.st hiV'c. possc'ssod a^pow^r so extensive to 


first races aasnmed the nomination, they ati i wards 
yielded it, at least nominally, l<* the clergy*. In hjjitg- 
land the right of tli« (!|iiiptor.s was not denieil; but 
then the King clai^A-d two imjiortanl |irivilegcs; he 
iiisisti'd upon his license to elect la-iiig noees.s;iry 
lx“fore the Chaptejt, could pi'oee,'d, which gave him 
. the pifyiiui-s pi/wer of |■o^) 1 ulncnding whom he ph-ased, 

I «and he then requirmi ili^ present iiu’nt4(f the. proLite 
^ wheD cHost-n for his conlirniaiion «ir acceptance, whi^li 
! gave him a vc4o on J^lm elevli- o in tlm Iasi sta*,^ 

1 The nmnasteries m wn^e easi-ft clainicd tho righf. t'- 
^ the excln^in of the scetdar cletyy, a c’aim mlmitted 
I "by «gjeu the stouli-st advo(yite.s ef tin; Romish *;!iurch 
j to be wholly preposterous. Tlie quarrel octvA-^ 


ii%'*e. pos! 
jiVivKeg 


ges of the subject within namjw 


limils. • • 

There are two tests of the extent^to which Royal 
pnaogativo is enjoyed in any cdfniau^ty. The one is 
the jiswer of making, or (amcqVing hi making, tlicc* 
liiws by which tto State is governed; the other is the , 
[lower of riiiing arbitmi-ily, so as to set at^dehaneo any 
laws u Inch may nominully e.xiSt foi'tho govcruuient of 
IhcStife. The formerij^tlv-ary may ap|(eartoocc^»>;' • 
a lui'g»‘r s]i:ice, Ix'canso the legislative, in truth, means 
the supreme [wwer in every country. the foi-ce 
of the law itself, and |lpnsi'qucutly the value of the 
Icgibkthc MMiority, is truly tested l%th# latter ci»- 
ciiniwnce, inasnniefi a.M thersilence of the law before ' 
the llunarch sets hiiA abdve it; and if all!^i* other • 

_ n I.. e 
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attrilAiteii 0Aablo him tf> Jofy it', there is by t little b)st 
^to him in having no jxiwer to change*jts jn’evisHons. 

^ Practically ho may bo ab--oli(tc, though tbyniug [Kirt 
of a cnnstitntion tlicorclicully limited; not to nuMition 
that, lithe existing laws diMiot intorpust! obstaeh s to 
his tyranny, it si^nilies very little that he should bo 
n^blo his own ineiv anihority to change them by 
new enactments. , 

If wo apply these principles to the prerogative of 
the Auglo-Noruian Crown, we shall find little reason 
for believing it to have been of a very limited nature. 
The Princes who irigncd from the Conquest to the 
granting of the (l-reat^Charter were, in tlii^stricU'st 
sense of the woial, tyrants] and Stephen, wera he 
excepted from this description, owed his ciiiilieil aiillior 
itv to the*constiurt Wibelliou of his ISarons, and his 
disputed succession to tlie CTowii, which (Uleil his ivign 
with anarcliy, and eovdhal the country witlidesolation. 
These Princes not only disjilayed the fiercer disjiosil iou 
of tyrants, with tlie capiice of Hieir ungovernable 
liiimours, but they were const.intly^fratifying tlodr 
•rbitrary or cruel ]>roi)eij.-»iti<'s at the ex])ci^le of tluir 
subjccus, and without exciting resistance or .siifiering 
ivstraiiii The (’ompieror, Sot eonbuit with |K>.sses.siiig ^ 
sixty-eight foix'sts, with otlicr old p-aihs an^ rights of 
free chase for the ainu.senient of hunting, tawhieh, like 
all his rare, he wiis passionately adflieted, threw into a 
New Porest (die name it still bears) great part of (he 
fine county ol^IIantsythiity miles .square in'e.vtent. 
This ojieratiun was ivpeated in other districts by his 
son^alM^gl"a^d.soIls, auJi it implied the destruction of 
all the proj)erty witliin tlie district thus# .seiz'-d, the 
razingJiouses and cotf^ge.s to the ground, the (Tiinwiiig 
lands out of tillage, the expulsion, and often the de- 
structioti, of the iwliabitants. A promise (o abstain 
from irtich Waste was frequently made by tlie.se Pi-iimes 
when they had*any point to gain, as P> e.veite a.sfilrit 
of ho.stilil.y to the relWiclftiy narou|: iBid it was as 
often broktyi as made. At length trie t^havter of the 
Forest was extorted from Joliii; its etlect was to dis- 

alToresl all that hail Im'cu thus laid waste since lleiirv 

% 

• II.’s time, and i^prevented the fntnro sjiread of this 
*iutolorablo inHicIiief.’ These princes often prolTibited 
•under seviwo penalties any person friJn hunting on his 

domains, or f;ranted to one the exclusive right of chase 
over another’s property,—a right not yet wholly cx- 
tR^uislicii in fill parts tl^island. 

Blit the wotst of file Conqueror'.s crimes rrtnains 
to be told,* tad the one which ino.st strikingly prows 
under how littilo restraint theHxipricc and the cruelty 
ot the- Norman Priucc3,wero placed by \lie Constitu¬ 
tion, 4»«r much soever tl^ may have been oce^on- 

* ally thwarted by their NoblesAarbariaus aa crifil, as 

i • • • * •• f / 


Overhearing,* and ns lawless as yieyuielves. He 
resol veil to draw a zone of il^sdlatiniw—a desert country * * 
^—between his dominions and the northern tribes, • 
who had given him trouble by their incursions; and 
accorilingly he disperaed over the northerly counties 
binds of .soldierv, with orders to burn, sack, and 
ravage the laid, sparing neither man nor beast. The 
whole country between ^’•>rk arnl Onrhain was tjnia 
laid waste; lyiwimls of lt)0,0tlil jiorsyns of all ages* 
and lioth sexes, not enemies, hut subjects, were slain; 
and a century atleiwaixls the traces of this awful 
devastat/ioii wcie discarnible on the wltole of that roail 
for al)ove seventy miles. When we hei^r of hlasterii 
Desjiots, we must confess thal. they wouli^^io greatly 
slaudeml by any comparison of the Norimii king’s 
conduet \itth theirs. No inatanee is on roconl of any 
(Oriental I’rineu ever thus treutiug*tlie territory and 
the |K;ople subject to his ^lom^ioii; their ravages 
are eoutined to hostile eonntrii^’.W inimical nations. 

William Rufus pussi'd his short reign in the lin- 

bridled inratiiieation of bis voluptuous ]ias.sioiis and 

his cruel i]is|iositioii; butchering pri.soners with bis 

own hand; htying wa.sto districts to extend his parks ; 

juiUing out the eyes of his captives when they were 

of rank—an Orieufcil cruelty lo which all the Anglo- 

Norman Kings indulged. It was his encomium on 
^ o «r> , 

his rapacious miiTi.ster, Ibilph Flambaixl (the devour¬ 
ing torch), that to please a master ho w'oiiH brave the 
vengeance of all mankind; ;ind his exact*oiis were so 
iritolerabli', Jhat (■!«► tdow whicdi dejirived William of 
lijje was siipiiosed to have bei'ii directed by private 
revenge. 

Henry T., the scliqjar, as (liittering historians Lavo 
named him, when alarm.'d by tin* resistance of his 
I’anins, pni-sued a policy the most jirottigate and 
tyiMiinieal ever known in modern times. He. employed 
all the eaei^ies of the faw and the services of corrupt 
ji^lgi's t.o*enlrap and eonvici great laiidownera, who.so 
forfeited estates on tlieir attainder he bestowed on 
men of the basest extraction and most abandoned 
lines, tlullaws themftelves for infamous ofiences, tlj^y ; * 
thus became suddetdy po.s.ses.se(| of immense wealth, I 
and formed a trusty bodj’ of ibie.s against the old \ 
li irons of the realm. His dissimulation was pro¬ 
verbial; his violent temper be.sjS)ke him the son of 
William; his dungeons were crowded with luctims; ' 
and. at his iViath, there was fonnd li|;i cousin, th* 
tjirl of Hoiloilf who had long lx‘cn in the Sniigeon, ' 
und had likewise been depriveil ijt'^ight. Band, a | 
troubadour poet ^nd kniglilil i^risouer of war, was 
ordered by him, in revcng(W>f a satire he j|i|d written,^* 
to lose his eyes, nWwithstiyiding the remonsti'fiisce of . 

Earl of Flanders, who w aaag ainsta jproceedingas ■ 
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cowardly asjji A'gw against the laws «)f*cliivalry and h (lorded iia real check to the caprices, or^he cfnelty, 
'* war. Ileiiry pei’siKU'djJtnitill! unhappy victim diwhcd or ctu*ii the rapacity of the rrincc. 


* out his brains in a j»:us>!ty.sm of orief and indigiuiUoii.^ 

* The p.\ssioi) of the chase was not im-rdy sliown by 
the Aiif^o-Norniati I’liniM-.s in laying the couiiti'v 
waste to extend their foi^csts; they est!|blished .i eofle 
of forest laws, the most eriiel and liaiaarous of any 
known aiuoiig nuai prelend.’ng to the h'lst ilogive ot 

^civilization. AU within (lie forest prepincts, and all 
who dwelt on tlie burdens, w’ere siiliject to this .san¬ 
guinary code. 11 punislii’il the .slightest ot the iniin- 
Bierablc ollenei-* which it ditnouiiced against the game 
and the tiiiib^ir, with multtatinn, loss of limb, and loas 
of sighb *Weniy 1T. bail, at tin: commencement of 
his n-igii, wlieii In'i crown w.is dimbtCnl, .substituted 
for these panishments the move merciful penalty of 
fine and imprisonment; but as Ins autliority became 
better esbibli.slied Jip rc!.lorcil the old ami .s.iviige 
inflictions. Ills w -/ i^ty yielded to no Ihince’s since 
till* (lumpiest: jnstico was ojK'nly Iwnight and sold 
during his long reign, ami ini.bince.'. are uoh wiinting 
of Ids taking money from oiie jrirly to ai’Celerale tlie 
decision of a .suit, after hiiving been bribed to rc'tard 
it by the olher. That he was the bc.*t of William's 
Ruccessors may easily bi- :idmitted, witliont biNstowing 
upon hia’nioiiiory any great praise; but •.vlnm llnme 
represents hiseharacteras ''almost, whlmut a filemish;” 
and adds, that it “evli-einely i-eseinb^;d that of fiis 
gr.indfittlief' Ifcnry I., ’ we ain mitumliy led both to 
ivllect on the saiignimiry liai'st Ituvs revjivi^l by the 
one IVinee, after lie Inid yielded to the voice of natu^v 
in their ripeal. and on the eornipt adininislr.ition of 
justice, as well as mi the barl^irons cruelty o( tlic 
other, in which lie has not been siirp:i.s,siMl by any 
Rovcinigii who ever filled the Knglish llirmie. Asfiir 
Uiehard, Ifniiie liinuelf^vilh all tho “cliildish l<ne 
for kings” which Jlr. Fox so justly iin]uiti>« to hiui, 
h.as eonfe.ssed that he was cruel, lumghty, h’rannicij, 
and nipiuiiona; and indeed his ciif.'Mgn appears to 
have Im'oii his only mleeming ipiality. 

apprehend, Ihereriw, thaUihe exeroi.se of .sitidi 
tyrannous acts .'is wo thus find to liave signalized the 
Anglo-Kormaii reij^^s, and without ever prodneiiig 
resistance from the Kubject, nita-li 1o.s.s ixinionstrauee 
fiiim the Parliament demmisiratt'.s the exti'iit of the 
Royal Authority, and lire. (i‘ebh* re.stmints mijiixsi'A 
Kpon it by the Ctinskitiitiim. IVivided flie King only 
calli'i) hts Barons together mKin gr#at occa.<ious, to 
confer with thi%» tovv-'hing miMsores .if p..-),ce aink 
war, or obtain iTioir a^.simt to new l.r,vs, it would 
( seem that ^ was at filievt^ to act as he vicaset’; that 
. the mtHiiinstmtioii of jnstiej aifordol r.o nroloction to 
the jRjoploj «ud that ^ jirivilege.s of tho i'arliamei^ 


It i.s certain that although in England tliere 
was at all times a le^i.slatnre, of which the King 
formed only one. portion, &nd though tho fomSlivtioJis 
were thus laid from the nio.st rei^oto antiquity for 
the free government which wa.s grudnally i-aiacd iipop 
thcTii, yet as far as regard.s the actual power of tho 
Sovei-eigu, it was fully n.s great to all practical pni*- 
pii.ses, and that the rights and liberties of tho people 
were fully as contracted as in the noigliVionriiig king¬ 
doms of Fmnee and Germany. Indeed, the Baronial 
power, whi^h formed the jirincipal countcrixiLse in 
pra6tice to the exercise of the Royal prerogative, was 
iimpiestioifably more curbed and subdued ly England 
,th;in in the mom^reliies of the Coiifiuent. There cun 
be no creation of uatiomil vanity nmiv gronndleas 
than the notions which rejireseiit our ancestors as 
enjoying more freedom, and their jirinees as holding a 
more limited anthoriU', than was known in the foiulal 
iijpiiarehies of (hiO neighbouring n:ition.<j. 


l’«.)l.;NUAtrON' OF'niE I’ISE^ENT coxstitution 

UP THE GOVERNMENT OP ENGLAND. 

• 

The hiillory of oiir ancient Oqi*^nli<fll, as far as wo 
have now traced it, afipimrs wry fully to prove one 
mals'rial jirojKisition nsiiecting its stnietntte. ,The 
nii'i-e exisl#m;o of a h:gislativ» l«>dy iudcjv;udent of 
the So\eroign, thmigh emdow^ with the li^Iit to 
.share in the making of all law.s, and though even 
.admitted to tlie occasional jirivilegtfof being consulted 
upon exlram-diimiy emergeneie.s, whether oT wav 
orW I'mance, did not of it.self sccure'tlie freedom of 
the €;ountry, §r limits t<f theV.vercisu of the Royal 
authority. • 

In Ollier to attain those great o]i>jects of^all five 
governinent, it i.i iibsolntelj' ii 05 p.ssary,jfr«< of all, that 
tlio national assembly should bc^coul^sod of persons t 
entitl«?d to ,sit in it of llieir own rigftt, or by some* 
other title tliiy^ a Royal summons, whieli may be 
withbidd at pleasure. But it^is eguall}i*essenlial, in 
the Hcmnd place, that it simuld be summoned regiflarl^ i 


or that tlie Roj al anthorny should bo so" ircffm.stancctl^ 
the SSvercigii so sitnuted, as tcTmake his culling the 
membci's together a matter of necossit^. Thirdly, 
even if they are sccure€f meeting, unioss Jheir asscijt 
be i-c|uii'ea ?o all measures*of importance, atid the. 
SovcK-ign be held bound b;(*the laws of the ftsdm, no 
circciltal can bt^rovided to 1^ arbitrary pow^. 
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Lastlj^ unli^ tho meinbei's, of ono ut lyjist of the of,the wholl', luiwcver, ■were hiiil at a verj' eaily 

asEemblics, owe their scata iu that iiSsseuibly toithe jK-riotl, when the lliroiis ^'a|a‘ in^fonniLt with the . 

voice of tho conimtinity ut large, or arc t^hoiv from violence of the King, ainl wlieii tliey fonml Dial the , 

tho body of that community, uud so haie the same *most edeetual ■way i)f r<‘.--i.stiiig liis eacrtiaelmu'iils and • 
interest with their’fellows,)|.h? scoiirity of tho |)uhlio scenving their own rights w.n not l.y making war 

interests and lil)ertie 3 must he. altogetlier imperfect. ujmn him, hut hy sreuring tlie calling tl 4 ni to the 

The Cr^wn may 6 e limited in its }H)wer; the I’arliti* national a.s.sr|[d>ly, of which they formed the mo.^t 

ment may be clothed with impoi’tintprivilege.s; nyiny imjan taiiL part as ivgardtjjl inihienec in the eoautry, 

of the greatest abuses may he] irevented; cunsidenihle !ilthougl( h“,s.s iniporlaiit tli:in the clergy in itoinC of* 
assurances may be ohtiiined of the geneinl good being jn*rsoual weigiit and anthorily. Tlii* lir.st .sicji w,ls 


the guide of the government in its administiution; 
but n(]Ji.hiiig call prevent tho machiuo from working 
with a bias towanls tli^- interests of jmrticnlar clas.si-s 
ill the community, those, e.lasse.s comiM'siil^ the a‘«<'ni- 
bly; bcea.uso tho deliheiatioiis of that Jx/fiy nui.st 
loan towards the intori'.sts of thosu who form its 
mombem. • * 

It is necessary to keep these fundamental prineijiles 


made in the n'ign of Ji.ilni, anil olhem of alino.st 
ci[iial iniporta.iee weri^at. the same tini4‘ jiartially made. 

Tim iiniiicibatc caii'-e of^hc ijaarrcl hetween .Tohn 
and his Ikirons i^ CNtremcly iinmatcriill,* li'i-oin the 
beginning of his rcigu he. had fallen into general con- 
temjit, by'»the feeble coiidui;^ wbieli lo .t yormaudy to 
the Crown; and tho Ilaivns re.slslijl all his alteiujits 
to 111,'ike them aid him in^i'eeorerieg it. Knr their 


constantly in view while cousideriiig the ancient dis.ilfi e.lioii he h.id rapacionsh'^Jgied large .sums, as 
structure of the Kiiglish Ooverinnent, else we shall we have .seen, the seventh, it is said, of tiieir 

surely he deceived by the, lucre name of a I’ailiami'iit, per.-«(>nal,i>roja’rtv, under ju eteiice of puni.sliing tlu ir 

«lid fancy that Imcansc there wius al'ways in Eiighftkd mi.sconduot. The cruel tnurder of his nejde'W. I’rinee 

a National •Council, tlxTo w.-cs ulway.V a free Consli- .\ri.hiir, impsi’Ssed im-n’s minds with the greatest 

tulion. There cannot he.^ greater misbike* When alihovrenee of *11110 : anil his ge.ni-ral eondiiet was that 
William laid wa.ste ilamjishire for a hnntbig gi'onnd. of ft }a-ollig:Ue, a eowardly, and a blomltliir.sty tyr.uit. 
York.shin! and llurhain for a seejirity to Ips eoiKjnests .■Vii ii.'soei.ition of the Haron- w.i ' forin’. d, uiid they 


—when liis successors each in his turn imitated his 
exum)tlc aa f»r as their jileasnres weiv eoneerned— 
when They iui^irisoueit in Knglish or in Norman dun¬ 
geons those giundees who had ofl’eiided them, and put 
out tlMiir. eye.s like ift-rsiaii or'Egyjitian Sultans— 
when they ]u'oelaiiiie(^ the life of a man aiiil of a st.ag 
of eqwal value, and ^nitilated the jieasaiit v^ho lue- 
suiiied to kill the deer or the hare that bad Ire.spassed 
on hi.sVoni-tield.s—those tyiaiits, thus ■w'cll eaniiiig 
the eftameter given by the Chroniclers, “that while 
tho rich rnoaifed and \he ))Oi)r murmured, all lAust 
follow the. Kings vfill who wrould |luivi! either lands 


or goods,”;—yet could iioiu’ 


.1 wouui|iui 

• of thna 


lYiake any law 


without calling^ togeflier a 1 ‘arliaitient iu order to 
obtain The assent of the Prelates and tlie Ji-vron.s. No 
I more clear proofeurely needs be given of their Ihmight- 


hi'Id a Ciiiiiioi! at St. .Mlian'.-' in IJII, undei* the 
Jflstieiarv, Wjieu, williont the King's coi)i.'urreiu.e, 
they repiildi-lied (lie Charier of Ileary I., and 
threatened (lie King's onioers with death if they in 
any way eveeeilfd tin; bounds of their law fill aiithority. 
.-t second Cmiiieil was soiui afler held by Mie.m at St. 
r.iul's, in Loiiduii, un<l an oatb Liken lo stand by one 
anotliev with tlieir Tiies and fortunes until ri!dres.s 
slioiild be obtained. An.er fruitless attciujils to di\ ide 
tlieir league, John was nex^ summer couijielled in 
yield tlugiviemand.s, bV gruitiiig both tin- geiu'rai or 
threat Charter and tb.il of the I'ViresI, hardly of le.ss 
practical importance than the Ibriiier. 

The B.irous had found it iiceei-sary, in eanying on 
t.ljpir long .struggle, against the Uraiit, to tiika 
measure's for eoneiliating the justjile, ami seeuviiig their 


" less folly wluf, iu thif zeal of party or the ovei'Ilowiiig sujiport in case matters were )tftjj^ieil to I lie extremity 
* of national vanity,, scruple not tA aflirm that the of a ei\il war. Ileiiee. Ilie same eoiic-L'.ssioiis which 


English hwe in all ages enjoyed a free, because a 
Pai'liaraentary, donstitiition. 


they lU'inanded from the Kiiigato bis va.ssals, they 
tbemseKes made on their jifrts to lheii*ow n;«.ud the 


''ftrhe fwnr great refpTisitTlh of a real and effectual feudal eppre^ions wen- tiny iniygated both to the.n^- 
Parltanicntary govcAment—independent i-ighteof the ^1 ves as tenant# in rhief of the Crown, and* to^their 

membersT* sit, security for meeting regularly, iiece,s- laib-tenant.s. The King aud^the- ii^her feudal lords 

ttity of being Aansulted, and*^neral repi’cseiitation— were reslrieUwl iu (beir dej^i a^di? of aid from tlieir 

Wro-onl/ obtained by our aucostorift fti the long vassals to the tTircc ca.siM of'kuigbiini' bis eldest^ 
wur^ af ages, during which the Oonstitiitioii iWanie son,’marrying hta eldest ihiughler, andVai*.sominjf 

gradually mpre and more |s.‘^ect. The tj^umjations ^lis person if taken in war; all other aiijfi must haio‘ 
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tlio con»ciit^)[ IVrIianifiit. Tlui King’s nftnisters n^'re 

• * dei)rivccl of nll\ic ju^-4K'tiou >»y which they had 
» previously levied fines for olleix’cs arhitrarily in onler 
* to fill the Iloyal coffers. His oHicers were no longer 

jicnnitteil to take provi.sion.s for his use on his pro- 
grasses ftirongh the couiitiy, termed jnirvet/aiiM. 
(Tiisticc was declared to he no longer within the King's 
hreast to deny, or delay, 4 ir sell it to the highest 
•bidder, as Henry 11. had so shamelessly^dona Judges 
were henceforAi tn go the cii’cnit all over the country 
at stated times. It w'as expressly provided that no 
free man should bo iinprisotus^ or his go<jds seized, 
unless uiHJn conviction hy«i jury of his peel's, accoi'd- 
iug to the'luw of the laud. 

But the moat important provision in the Gi'eat 
Charter, as-reganls th# foi-m of the giy-ernmeut, 
related to the sun;moning of rarliament. The clause 
which iirohibihid the raising of aids without the coii- 
sent of a ('oiincil, ( pyred it to lx; coinposisl of Ai'ch- 
1 hi.sl ops, -Bisho])s, Abbots, Ejn-ls, and gre-ater Barons, j 
i all of whom were to be .summoned imlividiiayy by the | 

[ King’s wi’it; and of the otlua' tmiants In capite of tlic I 
(hiiwn, who wen* to Ik* summoned in thii mass by the j 
slieriils of coiiiiti<*a The notice of forfy day.s was to j 
he given by them, and<ilhe snhj«*i't-nnitter of their ^le- 
j liberaticniS'^^urto Ikj stateil in fhe sumiiions. It is 
j remarkable that this imjtorh'iiit clansii forim*d no part 
I of the original <leniand of the Barons; sind (hat it wks 
! omitt<*d in flie ehai'ter snh.se(|uently granted by Htmry 
fir. There seems m-isonuble ground for suspecting 
that the Banuis little valuerl this pi-ovKiion; tiiey wei'c 
obliged to ntteud the King's court as a biinlen incident 
to their feudal tenui'e; and the prineijuil object in the 
clause was to declare that those who neglcelcd to 
attend shotdd, if the Bavliament wei'c duly siiiiunoiied, 
bo bound, though ahseht, by the «letei'minalions of 
those who w^ere pre.seut ut any council. .K^niust Ik; 
further oKserved that this ju'ovisioii rcfi'rs ej^'lirsively 
to one s])ccics of eoiincil, that which should be held 
for the gi'antiiig of au aid or su])ply to the Crown. 

• Bjjt, on the otJier hand, the insr^ tion of the jumisiyn 
surticiently jiroves the greater altentioa which was 
now paid to the, siilg/ct of fixation. \N'e have seen 
in the last Chajitcr liow invgnlarly the {Kiwei' of 
levying money was»cxcirised, and how seldom the 
NornuAi IVinces n>sf>rtc^l to Parliament for theif 
V^traonliuary snpplins. Jhe lo.s8 of inaii^ landed pos- 
sessiigis, V;.siK;cially during the civil ^ ars of Stejdu'fi 
and Maude, auiL the ,^oss by John of the Korinaiy 
dominions, had now p ^ir iminn-erished the Crown 

» that reooiij^; was moi*e frinpii'iitly liail than formerly 
tliu>k;vying of extraonliiiary aifli; and bench-tli^ 

,, care taken t« make this^provision in the Charter. ' ^ 


It is a fi^rther and important proof of pogress 
wliifh tin* lovAis and iKirts bad made in wealth, thalfe 
their pri^legos and liberties are guaranteed liy * ^' 
.speci lie clau.se; so that the i>ower hithei'to exercised of 
levying tolls and cnstoins/npoii th^ markets aiyl upon 
im|K)i'ts, could no longer lie lawfully used by the King. 

• The Forc.st f/hartcr declared that'all the land taken 
in ,to form parts of Royal forests, since Johu*8 
accession, should be thrown open; and that twelve ^ 
Knights should be chosen in each county court to 
iiKjnire into forest abuses, aud almlisk all illegal 
customs which hud been introduced, as wel^ as to 
ex^iniiin the conduct of the sheriffs and inferior officers 
of the Orowh. 

Jii oAIck to securo the execution of the Gi'eat 
Charter, an extmordinai'y step was>takeii. * Not only 
Ihe Tower of Loifdon was'delivered into the hands of 
the Barons for two months; but twenty-five of their 
number were chosen, without any limitation of time, 
as conscr\ atons of Wie T’l ivileges of the ll«;alm, author¬ 
ized, u|K>n a cnn^ilaint iiiiulc, to admonish tho King, 
aifd einjio^m'cd, if redress were refuscil, to levy wa^ 
against him. * All pei-sons were mpiirtKl to swear 
ohediencl to them, and, iii^fact, tho exit-iitivp jtower 
‘was enIrusU'd t*i their haiuis. Nothing can inoro 
clearly sh<?\v that the whole procooding was of a rovo- 
lutioiiaiy charaeler; and accox'iliiigly, John no sooner 
.‘viw lh<> Biii'uiis dis])Ci'se than lie coUcuV-'d his troops, 
ravaged*the whole country, aiu^liiiditigico rcs&taiico 
from the Ijcague, would hax’e Entirely ufi’aced all 
rceollectioii of his submissIoA at Ruiinimq^e, had 
not the Bavons, unable to cop^ with liim, callea'in 
Jaaiis, thi' Fiviich King’s .son, and delivered o\^r tho 
crown tii him, in the defence of which he was engaged 
when the death of Jolm aud the able administration 
of the llcgent Pembroke enabled the Barons to defeat 
liiii», and to restore the inde|'K‘ridenco dC the kingdom. 

'J’he tii'st sWp ^ken by tli« Regent, wlion ineixltring 
for this importauv operation, was to assemble a Great 
Council or I'arliiAiicut, wliich vfas attendee^ by all the 
Bi'i'lutesaud Ahhfds, some Barons, anS many Knights. 

'I’he Great (.Miartcr was renewed and confirmed, with ^ 
wine amissions; among other.s,'that af tho clause • 
authorizing resistfcncc, that respecting the siflnmous to • 
Parliament, and that resjiecting the forest t^nisea But 
those provisions were expit'ssly reservcil for further 
coiisidenitioti in a full a.s.'^ildy. AiioMier ^oufiriieP 
tioii oU tho Charter wtw given sckHi after.^ Many years 
later Henry called a Parliament to grant kftn an aid, 
Avhieli was at first n;fusc^,.but aflcrwardh given, on the 
ground of a*tRr<*atcncd invasjpn from JFraSicc.. Thd i 
a.ssenwly gnintcd a fifteenth <bf personal prop^tj, but 
mudelthe ratification botti Uie Charters au express 
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condition gf tho giunt. NotwhliHtandiu^ tin; two 
fonnev confirmations, littlo cfibct wus^givcu ioatlic 
provisions of those (Jhai-ters by the Kiiij^s olficcm. 
They were since renewed no less than tivo-and-thirly 
times ip the reign df tho Pl^^n&igeuct Kings down to 
Henry VI,, and always in the same form which they 
assume^ in tlie Otli of ireiiry 111. This Prince wa^ 
ever in want of money, and he eontinnod the ^wo 
Charters in all six times; once or twice he was com- 
jiclled to swear that he w'ould oltservethem rcligionsly. 

The iiiislbrtnues which afterwaids befell him are 
well kpown. Ju 1258 a Parliament called hy him at 
Westminster was attciyled by the Barons, who assem¬ 
bled in armour; and, requiring red toss oPthoir g#«tv- 
ances, com]»clled him to deliver ox-er the gircAter jKirl 
of tho Ro^l prerogatives to a commission of lay and 
clerical peers, who should be iiamedTin a Parliunient* 
speedily to be holden at Oxford, This, which is known 
by the name of tho “J/ad ParliametU,’' virtually de¬ 
posed the King, vested the representation in twelve- 
persons, and apiraiutod Parliaments to bo held thive 
times every year. The victory of Simon difiMontfiffd 
at the battlukuf Lincoln led to his nsurping the royal 
authority; and in 1264 he iAsemblcd such a Pifiiiauient 
as he considered woidd bo favoursflrle to Ids \ iew.s. 
Tho writs of summons ran mjt only Pialatw, 
Abbots, and Barons, such being selected as were 
known to favmir him; but four Knights were called, 
to he Elected*!!! the ^■oiirt <jf each comity, ijud two 
deputies from cacn Sty and borough town. 'I’hc 
IcsscrJ^rpns and free tenants hsul in all proliability 
tor some time before jjecii in the practice of sending 
two oufour of their own number to attend the Council, 
and save the whole freeholders the trouble and expense 
of attemlance; but it seems cei'tain that this was the 
first (Acasion on which the towns sent repiwaintatives. 
Although the* origin ^f our burgh rejn-esmitation 
scemS thus to be fixed, wc are altog^tltor in the dark 
as to tho mode in which tho r’epi'esdlitatives werx* 
chosen. The freehohfers chose theh- r'epresentativcs 
at the County court; w'e know' not how tho townf'olk 
ehose theirs. • * 

Itappears tfiatduriug the whole of Edward l.’s reign, 
till towards the latttrr end, though the cities and towns 
were snmiqpued, yet their menibei'S did not attend 
regularly unless i^eii flju question of taxes upon tho.se 
pUces arq^. • This sceflis % be the result of the best 
examination rjhich I have been able to give the. i^tutes 
auikthe Wfits. The towns which had tho earliest writ 
of summons vwere those in a|^)robability of tho Royal 
demesne, 4he]6 being iu^thc nature of UiAuts in chief 
of tbg IJrown. ^ 

The must important sfep r^ich was made id those 

* ■ . • f •/» I 


tinyis towaralH the e.stablishmeut of a Pmliaineutary 
constitution was the coiiee^ui|^ extmfi.'d Innii Edward /, 
I. towards tho close of his reign. W’e have sivn that , 
tlic clause in King Johu’-s Grail Oliarter, forbidding < 
the Crown to levy any aid not granted by Parliament, 
was immediately afterwards struck out of tie coutir- 
matioiis grau|bd in ileiiry lll.'s time; and groatiw 
oppr'cssions than ever wet^ practised in levying taxes 
upon the people. The revenues of the t-row’u from IdmU 
were mue.h diminished; the numlM'i's uT iiieu liable to 
militaiy sen ice had also givatly decreased from tho 
negligenee of the mustering ortieer.s;^Hnd the turbu¬ 
lence of tho teudiil militii^ reuderiiig tho sovereign 
unwilling to employ theiii, he had vccudi;^ to hiring 
iiicrceiiaries, or bargaining w'ilh the ikirons for ]Hud 
forces. A^gi’eat necessity for supplies was thus ex- 
jicrieiiced by Edward in the course of tho constant 
w'nrs which he waged in W’^les, in Scotland, and in 
Erancc. To ohhiiii tho.sc* ho hail frequent 

recourse to Parliament. I n the limt thirty-four y|jprs 
of his rei^n he hail twelve times uasi-mbled that body 
for this purjtose, and obtained Iwonly-ouo grants from 
the laity aiql livi: from the clergy. The former 
amounted in aM to neatly the whole jtersonal property 
ill file kingdom; the latter did^iiot fall miieh short of 
a whole vi'ar’s iucouie of tiic (.Ihureh. • "Y*t still his 
wants wPre piess^ug, and he had recourse to the most 
violent ineaii.-^ for supplying them as often as the 
Parliament refused the aid which he required. Jlo 
oecasionally leiiei^tjillages, or a per rentage, on all 
{leraiiml properly, of his own autliority. All his jire- 
dfeessors Jiad inaiiitiiued their right to do so. John 
had sent itinerant justiecs round tho counties for the 
purpose of swearing the Iwilills of all the landowners 
to the amount of tlieir goods and retits. Henry III. 
had caused the same in<|uisitiini to he performed by 
four kiii^h^ in each eoBiity, thc.se commissioners being 
chosen »*y the justices. They swore each person to 
tfie amount of his own, ami the pensoual property of 
his two next neighbours; ami a jury of twelve men 
wiis to decide if the amount tliu.s given in was dispnlied. 
Edward likewise .sent out ronjunissioiiers round flie 
country to ascerUiiu and levy ii.^ atiiount of tall^e, as 
well that granted hy I’arliainent as that which he 
iiiipo.scd, iiioiv rarely, of his ov«#i authority; and Uie 
oppression and corruption <i these otlicM's watj^a cruel 
grim unee. toXhi' people. But whim ho found a difficult 
vith till! Parlimnent he did not conSno bimself to 
exacting Udlage after llu! manner o^ his predec&tsors; 
Vis expeditious made, othei^ supplies necessary; and, 
fortunately for the liberties m the country, ho hud 
recourse to iiieau| which Jroved still uioi\ v(^atiou% 
Ull the evil work^ its owfl euro. Ho raiseil,arbiflarily; 
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the clulioM jm pxpfjrti’d wnol, and fnreed the nn*i‘chjiut« 
t«> give liiin a ei^^iaj Ui tlm whoh: value f)f the 
quantity Bhii>i>i;il by them; and he inm'e than once 
' ST'izcd all their wool and hiden, and sold them for hia 
own use. lie eijually assailed tlie landowners, seizing 
their livO stock, and is.saing orders to the sheriirs to 
collect both provisions and grain ft»r hi 4 army, 

A spirit of resistance wys excited by these violent 
• encroachments, nius]nrilled even in the woixt times of 
his ]irodcccsso]?s; and the Oarons, under Rohun and 
Cigod, st» far intimidatwl the oflicei-s as to stop the 
purveyances wlpeh the King Inul order'd. Edwaixl 
was tilarnied by the proftaslings of the two eai-ls, 
made hiH*p»^ico with the clergy, gained over the 
citizens of ijondon by a tlatteriiig speech, and siiilcd 
for tln! Continent. But, he siuni oislenal )vlarge levy 
to Ix! made on the clergy, and thus niiiled them with 
the p(v.>ple in support of the earls. Tlic council ap- 
poiutetl to tussist ty'cBiinco of Wales in tlie regency 
too^ the same course; and Edward was conqiolled ' 
most I'cluctanlly to grant a solemn confirmation of 
the two (.'hni’lers, with this <ni])oitnnt addition, that 
iu> aid or tdlage shonlil thmicehirtli be,, raised unless 
by the ;is.sent *)f I’ariiauient—that is, iW the I’lvlates, 
Barons, Kniglits, and l^.iirge.ss<*s of the realm; thaC'no 
seizui'e of hjde.s, or otiicr gootls sho.nid be inad»‘ 
by the Crown, nor any toll htken ui>vn tlii'in) that all 
c ustoms aiid penalties contrary to the (Jharter and to 
this additiowul article shoiihl he void; tlial the Charter 
so amended should be raad twice f> year in all cathe¬ 
drals; and that all iH 3 rsons acting agailist'it should he 
excommuniaited. 

Edwaixl endeavouifd soon after to evade the tbree 
of the obligation tiuis sohannly contracted; and added 
a clause, saving all the Crown’s rights. This, when 
pn»claimcd, excited so ^■cat a elaiuuur in the city of 
London, that he agiiin bcciimc alarmed, and giive his 
nuqnaliticd ratraction of the clause. The year after, 
1300, coriqilaint being made in i’arliament that the 
Charti'ra remained unexecuted, he wiisoblig«-d to grant 
, an additioiml .article, tliat the Charter sin 'ild be read 
four times a year in aH the sheritls courts, and that 
three knights in caclirt.-onnty .should la; chosen by tho 
fracholdera, with power fr<jin the King, to inini.sh 
Kummmily all offern'cs not otherwi.se* jeiwided for 
against.the Cliuiicrs. In' the courac of two or three 
years, howesver, he eem'idy violated the) new law thus 
inaelo, le^^ing'lallHge and jeoll-tax without l•e.sislauc^. 
He also apiH'alcel 4o the* Bo]k' to be abseelved fixem thCj 
obligations which lleliiel contracted; Imt though he 
obtained a Rescript'eleclaring all his •coutCstiiitms 
void; vot,<* as with its eartfnl statement eef the 


trary te> tj^o rights of the Crown, it added i# danse 
aecift'iijg to file subjects their ancient rights, .ho 
never vcjjtuml to use it; so that at his death,’two ' 
yeara after, he left tho feimous statute prohibiting all 
taxation withemt the^ceytiscut of Parliaincnty as the 
e.slnblislied law of the lemel. 

. Although MTo .shemld admit that the provjpions^in 
the ClmrlcT, thus confirmed ior tho tenth time, and 
the imimriant achlltions made to it, were but imper- 
lectly kept, that they were so often violat(.*d as to 
ivrpiire constant renewals with reixsated pledges, no 
less, indeed, than fifteen times in the next rc^n but 
0119 , it is nc\ ei'theless certain that a prodigious 
advantage w*as gained to Constitutional Government 
and pojinia’' rights by the nation having tho text of a 
treaty to cite, the previsions of a lixw solemnly made 
in writing and Wnivei'saUy known, to rely upon in 
their disinitcs with the Crewn. The Prince who now 
levied money witlnmt the consent of Parliament, or 
who assembled a few cfejwndcnt Barons and Burgesses 
in.st<^ad of the wliole Jjords and Commons, acted 
af\)wcdlyf nd ojMnilyan ilh^gjil )i.'U't,aud jdainly violated 
ii known, estr.blisheil, and fmidanicntal' law of the 
land, it iniglit dej»end U|tin the temjier of his sub- 
‘.jects at the moment, iqH>n the force at his command, 
upon his success in courting and gaining one class of 
men to siile with liini against the rest, upon the 
i-oiir.age ami patriotism of the Parliamentary and 
]Ki])ulai'f Icadera, above all, u[”in his •'own personal 
(.■ndowments, and his erwUt wi\h the country for an 
able and suecessiul administration of its airairs,<edj^^vr 
he slutul'l b** snfl’ercd to break l.be law with iinpnnity, 
—whotller he hail to dread ii*sisjuuee to his opjntcssivc 
acts; and consequently itwrould iiaturaliy depend on all 
these cireumstaiices wliethcr or not lie should Venture 
upon so unlawful a emu'se. But there can be no^oubt 
that he was sure to be often i' 6 str<iine<i in making the 
attempt, sonutiines oppo.sol wljcn lie made it* and 
oecasLonally pliniAlied when he ventured 80 _ far. The 
most inqsirtant |){irt of the new law of Edward was 
the renewal of the provisions oi'iginally inserted nearly 
a ccntuiy Ixifoi-o, and immediately afterwaixls loft out, 
with the. more precise recognition of-the power of 
Parliament, and t^e important addition of the County 
and Burgh representation. From this [tesioil we may 
truly ray that the Constilution of Purliamout, as-now 
established, had its origiA)'; <(iid howeter bdUy 
may have occasionally had to stritgglc foi;its privileges, 
how often soever it may have sirbmitted •tiwortliily 
to oppression, how littV^cver it maytiavc shown a 
i 1 eterminatiyn'‘'to resist cnielty.and injustic#, and ever? 
a disixisition to Ijecuuic the Accomplice in srtsh,. aots', 


'gixmads of the declaration); their having Jbeeu con- I wo mltst allow that, {^eraliy speaking, it ha.Sf ever 
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sinoekthe «n(l of the tliii-tvenlh century, foniiwl a aSiiir wiis uiiju'.tifiahlc, aiul 

snbtttaniive and effcctivtf juirt of the Ct>nstitutiulf, and and as his successor iii l'i.4w\rd’s iime liiul no sliiii-e * 
that the monarchy then assumed the i|^xod form ^ in tho resistance oflerod l>y tlie Biu-ons, the Romish* 
which it now weaiu The urcat outlino was tlien iidrocatcs aiv fain to claim for llieir (Jlinrcli a sliaiv, 

dra.w%; the details, and s1|id!es, and tints have since not only in tlie jn’ocecdini'M which cxt.orted llic (iii'ii.t. 

been filled in. Oliarter fpmi John, Inil also in tliore whici? ivndcred 

ThoJEnglish nation ought piously to hold in vcticm- it oircotual lif its ])uriH)se uudm' Wlward. Accordingly, 

tion the raeuiory of those gallant and virtuous•nusi Dr. Ling.-uvl, while he placi's l,Hngton on a level >vifli 

who thus laid the foundatious of a Constitution to tlie Ihirous Rnnnimi'dc, pronoui^os Arclihisliop 

which we are so justly iittacliod. The conduct of the Wiiichclsey the author, with the two carls, Norfolk 

Darons in Johu's mgu is indeed above all praise, and Jlcrcford, of the great change in li’!)7. Nolliing 
iM'caiya! it was inarkc*! by as much moderation and can Im* moi*o absurd.* He wholly ovPr1ook.s Jjangton’s 

wisdom as firmness o{j plU 1 ^os(^ and conttmipl of ^ler- great piaise, of having a^ike <»ppo.se<l th.e emu-oaeh- 

sniial danger. They htul no sooner hehl*thcir (.!<*uiicil meiits of Romo and of llm domestic tyraftt, of having 

at St Albans, and proclaimed the Chartar ?>f I n-nry ficed the iudigimtiou of Iho Vatican, i-efused to 

I., than flio tyrant, landing vvith his foixdgii tix) 0 |is, cxeentc Rs menaces, ami ^i.sed its thunder against 

marched to lay their cstat^.s niidcr^nilitary cxecnlion, John and his foreign mereonaries»-of having sliown 

and take signal vengeance on their ]fersonK. Cardinal s.) noble a disregard of h»s or<W ami its interests, 

[aington, the Primatt*, who,^though forceil on tin* that the brilx*. of the .riuinary*«ii.mi'r fell as ]K>werless 

kingdom by )»i))al domination, had ever shown himself before him as the threats both of iimoeent am? Ids 

a true ]>atriut, stayed his progress hi.s peremptory vassal. * Winehelsey, on tlie contrary, was ever in 
,remonstrances, and hy his thival of e.xeoiiYuuidca'fiiig league with lionifaco \*Jil., oblained from him the 

all who shonld engage in such a wart'are, while the bull against da,v ciieroaehim>nfs, tmik up his jHisition 

legal coni’se of briuging ofienders to trial wa.s open to in ilefenec of'tlie Church revenues bihiud that bul- 

thc Crown. ITc afterwards encouraged tl^i Harons, at wark, was melted by Kdward's speech and tears at 

the (Council of iSt. {’aid’s, to insist on lleyry’s t 'Iiarter, \Vestininsl*r, as nuieh as tlie im-ve mob, U) whom the 

and exeited thi'ia by Ills persuasive eloipience to take crafty priiiei' aft|K.'aled ag.iiiist his I’arons, amr was 

the famous oath, which ho soliminly adininistoind to Evidently disairined liy lli<* order inimediaUdy after 

them* that they wonkl die sooner tlian deparldVom this issued in Imitation of Jolm’s early CMiarter, so ntteily 

demand. Jto Inul ah'cady com[Md1cd John to promise scorned.bjij J.ang»oii, to j»rot<s:t the eleigj' in the 

ili^^ie. Charter, then tcrnigd the Oonfcsser’s liaws, enjoyment of all their |His.sessioiis; ami Kdward imiiie- 

as Uie condition of*i"everaiiig his cxcovimiuiicatioii. diately took him into favour, appointing him one ol 

Dnci^niore, in tlic a«semi>ly of Rnry St. Eilifiiiiid’.s, he the young Prince’s tenters and Council as Regent in 

inflneneed them liy Ids eloipience, and they took their his abseuee. Ilis eondnet in this ollicc has hwii 

oalli ui the altar, to make endless war on the King extolled. P«nt to what did it amount? On the 

nutiifhe granted their demand.s. Nay, when John, Raroiis rafusing to attend tfie (touiicirs summons to 

ill order to glfiu <ivci'*thc elergj' ns a last expedient, Parlianieivt unless the’gaU-s of London weii' given up 

graiiteil tliem a charter,«liamlouiiig alhright of inter- Jo tlieii^kecjiing, Winelielsey adviseil that this rarpii- 

fcritig with the choice of Ri.sho|is, and* declaring that silion should Is; conqdied with, clearly against his 

thidr election, thougri not confiiniM by him, should duly as the Regent’s chief coiiiieillor. He apjieurs 

still be iitlid, promising, moi’eover, to lead an army to thronghont to have :iete>l an inbu'csted jiai't, ]>roni['J^ed 

Palestine, aud«taking the cims liimself as a pledge of solely by a regiird for the iiite^'sts of his oiiler; and 


as Uie condition of*revei-sing his cxcovimiuiicatioii. 
Oiici^mure, in tlic UKsendily of Rnry St. Eilifiiiiid’.s, he 
infineiieed them liy Ids eloipience, and they took their 
oalli ai the altar, to make endless war on the King 
uutiifhe granted their demand.s. Nay, when .John, 
ill order to gJfiu over* the clergj'ns a last expedient, 
graiiteil tliem a charter,«liamlouiiig al^right of inter¬ 
fering with the choice of Ri.sho|is, and* declaring that 
their election, thongri not confiimf'd by him, should 
still be \-alid, promising, moiuover, to lead an army to 
Palestine, aud«taking the cims liimself as a pledge of 
his pious iX‘Sli1iitiou, the Primate m’ils so litthi to lie 
moved fAni his jivinciples, or dnjil'd by such tricks, 
that he adlterad to the }>arly of ilio Rnnins throughout, 
only so far gaiiioil by the King us to make himself 
tfe bouivr of^iropositiifiis %r tlieir consideration; and, 
when the Pp]ic luA commanded Iiim to yield, he 
()OsiUve]Jf4i‘cfuHeil to excommunicate them, according 
to the papal flireats, but thvi^tened to cxcommnniiuite 
'John’s fofeign troojis 4 inle.ss they worR instantly dis- 
'ban<io<k 


tlio whole merit of the girat iwiige w'hicli we have 
been eoiileiiijJating belongs to Mm Banuis, the iner- 
chants, and their leadei-s, Rolfiin of iferefoixl, and 
•Rigoii (if Nyjrfiilk. The clergy all behaved like their ' 
I’riiiiate. Kdward’s coiic.i‘!ision!*won t}iem over to Iiis 
side, and theytleft the Rarons and the [HXiplx On 
|liis sailing ho, forgetting th<3.iO er^inHissions, onleml a 
heavy Udlage to^be levicd'*n^u their iicrsonal pro¬ 
perty ; .straightway they him, and oi;(jc more tool? 
jiart with the country. ' ' • . 


-•— • > . . * I . f . 

But an the Pojie’e whole (M^duct in thi^ iui|ortaut I * While Edward has justly^ obtoinod the highoat 
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praiso fixMn'i!- for the gi’eat iinpn»v»‘uii;uts wliR’Ii 
h(! iiitrofinml iuitf our jfirtS»iii'uiU*uc«, wo may remark I 
' that the two {;n:at chatigoa wliich he niiwlc in the hiw^j 
■were |K)iute<l in iliivctioiw not nici'cly diftorciit, hut j 
diiinietrie^diy ojijmsite. The power of the Barons and 
of all landed )im|)rieU»rs was exeiaaltiiuly incivasod 
hy the fainons sbilnte tie Duuh, whieh iBlow'ed them 
to i;,iitail their >val proportyf and thus t(» sustain the 
lamhsl aiLstooijx-y. But the iv.straints,u|K)n aHena- 
tioiis to the t'hnrch hy the laws of rnortinaiu, tuuded 
exoeeclingly to ivstrain lluf power of tlie sjn ritual 
JBaiTnia. thongli fliey might also ?;ivo some additiuiiHl 
pixjU'ction ^ the lay aristotracy. 

The cfMujfieats of Edwar<l had no sorisihlc li-ndency 
to inureasi; the power of the Crown. Hcotland was a 
source of ex|)en.se and of '.veaknes-s. AValcs' was still 
a greater diversitr.j to his forces, without pnaluoiiig 
the least return eiUjer ii: men or money. t)n the 
Continent he was gT.iwdly unsnccessful, and he found 
the'expense and detenco of his dominions therc full}' 
C(pial to any heuctit they ever yielde*! him. s 
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The m(>rc ri'gular eslahli.shmeiit of tlie I’arliament., 
and the morc full reeogiiitiou of^Ls privileges, was 
plainly to be seen in the events of t!iie ne.\t reigi^ 
Kdwaixl, on his death-hod, h;ul extorhsl a promise 
frctn his son that he would in-vey allow his uupo|)uhir 
favourite, Piera (.hivestoii, to r«:turii irinn hauislimcnt 
without tlic! Parliament’s leave. That body inudfi the 
favourite’s rcturn without their assent the; groniid of 
hostile pixaa'cdings against him, and his* jr'rjwtnal 
exile was made one of tlie eoiiditions aiiuexeirto tlieif 
first gr.dit of a sulxsidy hi Edward 1L. The annexing 
as a condition the redress of public giievances w:is 
uo£V the couiue ferkeu by them as t natural eoii.stsjiiencf' 
of their acknowledge^ power t») give or to withhold 
Hnpjilies. Butasho”. time, however, ela])sed Iwforc 
all regular and constitutional government Wiis at an 
end, the Barons having, by an armed demonstraiiou 
comjKjlfed the King to allow the appoijitmenl of a 
(Piminission, quilled the Ordiiuincea, consisting of i're- 
lates and 'fearoti.s empowered tf» pivpare'-iew Ordinances 
for the retlre.ss '»jf^ gijovancisi. Their luwcedings,, 
agreed to hy the King m *Parliament, nearly resembled 
■ those of tlip Mad Parliament in Henry lIL’s rmgn; 


()rdinaiices» werc valuable improvementS> SKjilbiully 
tliatV'giilating the choice of sheriffs; abolishing all, 
Imt tlie aiiiipicut juirveyances, and rcpcaling the new 
and oppressive bixes oi^wool and other merchandise. 
One clearly lesembled the^Mad Pai'liamcnt’s law, that 
three Parliaments should bo hehl yearly. The Ordi* 
ifanoes required “ one to be lield each year, or^oftengr 
if need lie." Another also resembled the former jire- 
ceilcnt; for it transfeired tho whole functions of the 
(h-owii to the Parliament. The King was bound to 
obtain the consent of the Rarciis Imforc be could either 
le\'y war or quit tho realm; and the Regent,(in his 
absence, vas^to be chosen by the I’arliament, whose 
advife and consi-ut was also made necessary to the 
apjiointment of all tho gnat officer.s of State and 
governoi-s of tho forcigii {»ossessions*of the (?rowu. 

The other tinusactioiis of Eilward II.’s reign arc 
immaterial to our present purpose; but throughout 
tho whole of it therc pyevailed the assumption that no 
matter of groat iiiiiKTi tanec could be tmiisactcil without 
theprcscuee, iutti^fcrciice, and sanction of I'ariiament. 
Nor is thefe any ])art of tho Cimstitutiou prcctically* 
of morc i^porflinco than the recognition ftf this priii- 
ci[)le. Tile Kiiig),s dtqMisitftm was effected by a Par¬ 
liament wl^i'h ihe Qie-en and her iiaramonr, Mortimer, 
summoned at We.stnMnster, in the name of tlie King, 
by means fif the Th’ince whom tho Pndates and Barons 
in their interest had named guardian t>f the realm, 
or Rege'et. The Parliauumt idso ^Kis.s(>d Jin act of 
indemnity for all otleuccs coinmilteil dni’ing tho rcvo- 
Inliouary cri.sis, and .ippoiiited a Conneil of di^g<jgcy, 
the young .stfx'veign being only Ifft^-en years of age. 

The weakness of tho Crown iir’thc .second Edwanl’s 
reign laid prevented all violent measures for raising 
supplies by tho Iloyal antlioiity alone. But Ids soii, 
Edward Ilf., whose war.s occtusLoned a great iuN'casu 
of exjienditure, was fn!C(Ucntly induced to exert the 
pisTogative u^iic^, like his# graiidfatlna', he always 
asserted, maintaining that tho fumoii.s statqtc of 1397 
had not validly abridged it. lie coi^tcudcd that he 
luul till) right to impo.se tallage “ in cases of public 
einetgcucy, and for reasonable cause ;’knor would ho 
even soTar yield to the rci»resentations of tlie Coiumoiui 
as to declare sucli imposts illegal, always‘‘adding a 
saving elause for these extraordinary oceaMions. Ho 
several limes, in defianee of tho statute “ De Taltagio 
nun Conc«ile>ulu" levied a tillage of his lubre authorify 
He dill .so in 1338, at tho begiiiiSng of t)ie war which 
led to his .gix*at naval victory of Blakem^rg; and 
moreover had iDConi'se ^ fom-'d loans, lAid to seizures 
of all the tin ifud wool oif the >car, the MalkoUe of his 


thwi* authority was plai'qly modelled upon that of grandfather. Neverthdess, ^^he war was ex^mely' 
UinCommittoo of BaroUj} then appointed, likilncoftb^i; [lopuli^* w^h lioth Lor^ and Commons;, both urged 
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him I* profwciite it, and were KaliHiicid ■w4h his pi'o- 
miyes that the Maleidte Hhoiild cense ifl two yeaft), to 
which effect a statute was mode. lu 13 however, 
he was allowed to levy it for throe years longer, by 
the ascent of the Lords au>|) * Council of Absrehants, 
whom ho had iri'egularly sutnmoued, instead of assem¬ 
bling t|je CommouK. The Parliament suffered this 041 
express condition that no such inaletolto should pver 
after be im]K>sed. For some years he found that the 
grants of Parliament were a more convenient resource, 
and to these ho conlined hims«*lf. Me yearly assembled 
his P^^•liament, and obtained gnints for the prosecution 
of the war, illustrated^s it was by the groat victories 
of Crccy in 1346, and Poitiera in 135G,t1ie captwi-e of 
Calais in 1347, and the great scsi-iight ofJSSO in the 
Channel.* The consequence of this constant reciun-se 
to Parliament was, that taxation bJcanie in some sorl 
regulated ujk)!! a system; and sometimes wlien tlie 
King had exceeded his lawful autliority and imposed 
a tax, the Parliament woulS, after romon'itrance, 
themselves grant the same duty, evidently for thi‘ 
•[lurposo of preventing an illegal pn‘Cedent,<hnd wi^dy 
preserving tlie bulk of their eimstitntienal privileges. 
On one occasion, in ! 34fl, when lie had issued au 
oi'dinauce that all laudowmera slnailil funi^li kniglits 
and arohera in proportion to t^ieir rentj}!, and «»icli 
bui^h so much money, the (!omuioiis remonstrated; 
when he staVd tlie necessities of the ivar and tin* 
a-sseu? of tha J^oi-ds.* 'Phis, however, did iu*t siitisfj 
the Commons; ami lie promised that it sh<inld never 
beinto a precedent. ^Several fui'tlicr j’cmou- 
stranccs followed, au^ au Act was pa.s.scdf tliat for the 
futiirg all such onlinaiices .should la* ileemtsl Contrary 
to the libeidics of tlie realm; and further, tlnit no 
petition of the clei^y should la* granted witliout llie 
Coun6il certifying that it contained nothing against 
the rights of flio Loislk and Comimma To all this 
the itiug aasented; but wbcii the Parlkmeiit further 
insisted that no statute shtuild be niudc.'at tin* jictition 
of the clergy without^ the consent bf the Lools and 
Coninihn.s, he gave their request a civil refusal. 

, In raising nscii foi* the public service, the King, 

• during the early reigns of the Plautagemsts, a|)pears 

» to have Been und^r less restraint than in raising 
money. TJiw greater latitude ai*ose from two causes. 
the pretext of dafiger^ the State was always at hand 
-kiud tljp great bulk t/f tfife men levied were of the 
common laioy^c, wlidhe interests wciv little roganliHl 
by the PhAons, Knights, and tradora that compose*! 
the ParliamiJnt. Hence iy< 4 <wn trace hardly any 
limits to file JKing’s aqthdrity in callir^tmt his sub- 
jectejMfcemeigencies. Ih the Anglo-Saxon times, and 
even under the Anglo-NoiinaAPrinccs, the reliinco of 

' • • * * * » 
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tli^ Crown cutiivly uiK>n the f^utVjJ^Tvicos of j 
the vassals with their snb-kn9rnts;eLml it was a hiree * 
^mneh better calculated for home defence Ih.an for the 
ojierations of foreign war, because it only served fora 
limited time, and was seldom in the liehl. The mini- 
la'i' of men which the land was bouml to fufiiish had 
so excecdiiigl f decreased, from the changes in tlie dis- 
Irihution of projicity, agd from the neglect of the 
jmblic servants who hud charge of the ninsters and 
arrays, that they were siipjaised to have been ten times 
more numerous in the twelfth tlian in the thirteenth 
century; and the ina^u ix*Iianco of the Edwards was 
upon contracts, for men properly equipped, made with 
the Rarons at the hire of enormous sAms, as tii'ieh 
as one shilling and si.\)ieiicc a day for a iiinuuted 
arclier (equal to thirty shillings of our money); and 
iqHm infantry raised hy mere Rtiyal authority in 
the coinilica It was iiideci] understood that no man 
eould Iki compelled to leave hfSiJf^Kinty unless in case 
of invasion ; but pretexts were never wanting of aaeh 
threatened dangers; and it tvas often urged that the 
interest of the pcopli* wifli rather to tight at a distance 
tluiu have thiir homes ravaged by the. war. Not only 
lighting men ^’oiv thus jiressed into the military ser- 
vitS*. of the (Vowti, and ves,sela to carry troops abroad, 
sometimes s^ll the shi])])iiig to be fmiml in any of the 
ports, w*th as nftiny seamen as wero wanted to lnaii 
them ; but wi^rknieii and artificers were swept away 
in great numboi's, and exposed to the jitirils of xvar. 
Thus near 4l)0 of tW’se wen* cari'ieil over to the siege of 
Calais in As many as 1,100 ve.ssels wore sciised 

Hi tliis inaiiner and useihby Edwanl 111. before the 
battle of LiUkeiisber^. When, in l.‘i-16, before Crccy, 
he issued the ordimuice which has Wen mentioned 
aboic, the Coniuioiis complained of the practice as 
regardetl levies of meii, imoSniieh as the landowners 
were uffgc4:d by that proceeding, ami not merely tlie 
(Miasaiit.'*, All Act was in eoiise*piencc pa.ssed for¬ 
bidding the {sirryiiig of any man out of his county in 
future, excepting in the case of actual invasion. 

^itch was the struggle always niaiiilained in tlnjisu 
times Wtween the Crown and the Parliament—that is, 
between the Sovereign and the^yat and little Barons 
and the iiiereaiitile classes, then iirst rising into im- 
jiortance.. 'J’heis; were many iiiA'actjons of the laws 
%iiide to jinitect the siibjeSt. many invasions*of the 
('on.stitut.Hin as it w’os ullov;ed tr> stand uiam the ppy 
v’isiori.s of the (^liartcra, ami the sOitutes cffnlbpiing 
and extending those Charters^ But'itlic progress was 
Steadily making low'anls a tcpi^i exact observance of 
tlie law, A more secure enmyment of iiopulur riglits, , 
and a more strict» liiuitati'^i of the Royaf^ffntlgn'ity.*^ 

J!he reigu of Edwai'd IIX was distinguished, as we 

• •• 
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I liavo lyi a<UUtioual statutory cll'clai-.itioiii of 

those libciiics nod thosi! Kistraiiila, both as reganlod 
• taxing and the levying of troops—if indeed the latter^ 
‘ enactment be not mthcr to be iegard<-d as a new 
clmptcr added to tlio rights of the peopUs and the 
limitatioh of the King's iwvrer. Another statute in 
Ju.s ivign regulated ami detiued the riglJt or abu.s(! of 
purveyance—tliat is, tl»e esj^ction of provisions on tho 
Royal jouriic;^a. A third, uindu in 1^51, by what 
has Ikm.'h in couscepiouce cidlcd the I’lcsscd Parliament, 
alx>lishcd the fatu-ifid licuds c)f (.he old treason law, 
and confined (.l)t.t olfcnce williii^ known and ikutow 
liounils which it has, in tk) further piogi^ss of legis¬ 
lation, never inatcrially exceeded, unleas for short 
periods of time. 

llilhei'to, in tnvring nV the liranches of Uie Consti¬ 
tutional piiigress ,M> these thi'c-e reigns, we have Ixk?ii 
ujiou well known ground.; but if wo proceed fiu'tluT, 
and impiiii! into tllf.^nstitution of Parliament, as n>- 
gaiils tbe iiiinlo of its election, anil the conrso of its 
proceedings, we are involved in extiuordiimry difficnl- 
tiea Tho niicieut unthoritii's, for the reasons already 
.staled, are cither silent, or give ns* very meagre 
iiifurmation on those most important matters; and we 
know little inoro for certain tliiiii tlie ivsult, witlmut 
being able to ascertain the stejw by whieJj it was at- 
tiiiiiCd. Thus, though we know that the whole Free¬ 
holders, first the tenants in copitc, and afterwards, 
Init at a iMulod unknown, also the .sub-tonants ol tlie 
(frown, t‘lio.se tins Kniglils of tlie«.jhirr, we aro- little 
able to tell how the lliugcssc's wei-^ elected. The 
prolmbility is, that all tho Burghers in each town had 
a voice; but we cannot say what rogulated the issuing 
of the wilts to the did'eront towns, and whether this 
depended on the Royal will, or on that of the sheriff, 
or on the right of some fowus to send representatives, 
and of others to be excused frohi the bui'deii,^s it was 
then cniisidero'd, in conscqucuce of tlie objigkition 
IMiy the members wages during the .session. So we 
iin> left in some doubt ns to the right of the Ikirous. 

' Prelates had seats in Parliui^eut iiy v, lue of tlit^ir 
episcu|sil baronies; am^l all who held lauds by tennro 
of barony had a rigjj^; to sit. But liow these were 
distinguished from tlic lesser Barons, the frecholdei's, 
and how far the Kkig could withhold tho writ, as 
well as» how' he was to‘ distinguii.h the classes of 
^rons, we are impifcc^ly iiitbiined; only we may 
adirq), tliat a laigc discroliuii in this ^'espect ap{)eaik 
to have rested iiathc Oyowii.—Again, mitred Abbots, 
had seats at firat as wpltus Tiisho]i.s; and their rightf 
• to ait only ceased upon the dissolution of tbo'monas- 
^‘toriei in ifenry VIlI.’s re/gu. < 

Beddea Barons, lay and clerical, the J^idgca and 


Privy Couucillors were also summoned to Parliiment, 
andSbrined palti of the upper or Lords’ house when^ 
this was ^lamted from the lower. They at first «at 
and voted as well us attended; but at wliat {leriod they 
ceased to be compqneu? p|rts of the Ijorda’ house, and 
began to attend as assi.stants only (which the Judges 
do still), we aiH! unable to say. , 

'JJio number of the County members was goueraUy 
two from each shire; but in the 11 JRIdward 1. four 
wero chosen. The Burghs were, about the same 
period, not more than twenty, each of which chose 
two members. In the reign of Edwaiil III, the l^uighs 
umountc4 to one liundred and jwenty, and continued 
of this niimlier till Eliaabeth’s time. 

The pteoise ^leriod at which the Conimons first sat 
aiiart from tho ijoitls is equally unknown;'indeed, it 
fs perhaps less known thab iiiiy |iart of the Farlia- 
inoiitary history. It can hardly lie supposed that the 
difierent oitleis ever mt together after tho Bm'ghs 
sent member.«i. At first the Knights sat, in all prob¬ 
ability, with tliy^ Barons, and afterwards with tho 
CeJtiimoii.s}- 'J’hat in early times the sepixmtioa of the 
ordeis, and c\en of ditlereiit members of the same 
order, wiw fi-cqueut, therf; ivmaius clear proof. In 
the mem here tor towns north and sout.h of Trent 
met in dill'erent })art<( of tho kingdom, ami each came 
to sejmrete resolutions as to sup]>ly. lii 13G0 the 
Commons met in as nuiny as (ivo diflbrent places. 
Nothing can more clearly bhow«tliut tlw pittposo in 
summoning the Commons was tq obtain giants from 
them of supply. The clergy met in Convocatiia ^m d 
taxed tliemaelves in their seiiarate. character. Tho 
Prelates*who attended Parliament formed an entirely 
difteretit body from that proiierly representing tho 
(fiiurch; they sat as holding their lands and their 
bishoprics generally by the tenure of barony, a'tid in 
lliis res]iect were exactly on Vhe samb footing with 
tho lay Baroift. « 

The Coininoua only by slow dcgi-ocs obtained a full 
eiiualiiy with the T^rds; they were admitted gradually j 
to an equal voice upon tho greater concerns *of the 
Ktate. All questions respecting the succession to the < 
Crown,*the girardianship of the iiifaut Sovereign, the * 
Royal inarriugCH, treaties concernkig the foreign pos- • 
sessions of the i%alm—all ques|>iou8^ indeod, that did 
not immediately concern tlie im^msiug of taxes or 
regulation of trade—apiieitr td liave Ix-dli confined So 
the cugnizanco of the Loi'ds. ‘'But Uie Commons 
occasionally took tbe opportunity of a difficult crisis 
to iutei-fere, at first with their dSsent, and in 
HU piKirt of tW prevailing party in tho Lcrddf generally 
by an almost unanimous I'esolirtion; and in tlM^timc 
of thei fir|^ PlHntagen^.B there arc fow instanoes of 
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even*thi8 interference. The ordinary cwirse of the 
.Crown was to consult the dilTorcnt owlcrs upon dilftrcnt 
mAtten; and no one oi-der was held entitledrto have its 
assent asked as necessary to tlij passing of any hill that 
did nflt affect its sepamte ii^terests. The whole wore 
only understood to bo consulted of necessity on matters 
aj^tii^ tho whole, and tho Commons hardly cv«'*t 
upon the higher affairs of State. Thus the Lords 
were entitled to refuse their assent to bills affi»ctiiig 
tho Peerage or Prelacy, and generally on the cmlua 
regni, and the Burgesses on matters affecting trade. 
But the Commons were not entitled to Is; heard on 
measures of the former description, or ^heaPeersr on 
those of the latter. Thus in Edward ITT.’s tiTno a 
duty of 2^. tonnage on foreigir wines, and in tho 
pound on goods iihiKtrtcd, was granted by the Citizcp^ 
and Buigesses only, tho con.scnt of the Lonls not being 
held necessary, im they wera not supposed to be 
interested in the matter. Edyrard atteni])te(1 once or 
twice to carry this notion much further, defending his 
imposition of duties on foreign mcniiiaiidisc upuu^lic 
•pretext that it was paid by foreignei-s, iiifd did nut 
affect his English siibject.s. But tTii! ^rliament 
remonstrated, and geueiufty obtaii^d his consent to 
abstain from such impasitions. • 

Another course was more thdii once rnsorted to by 
him upon the samo principle. Ife would assemble one 
clas.s,^s the fSreign merclianis in London, and ask an 
increase of The dut^s imimscil by Parliaftterit, in 
consideration of graining them certain commemal 
pfjg^l^ges. They agreed; aild he then issued writs 
to all the towns, thfft lie might meet ffie members 
fromt>ach, and offer them the siuiie privileges on the 
same conditions. They met in an iiTcgular kind of 
Parliament^ and very wi.sely refused his offer. Another 
proceeding of his was liable to le.ss objection, though 
it w\juld at this day l»e deemed very iiTOgxilar. He 
would aasemble the T^ordS, anil obtain ^leiv approval 
of some measures, or the Lords and .Knights of tlic 
Shire, J3r Deputes from the Merchants, and tints for¬ 
tified would hold a J^arliamenl niul pmitose tlie hill 
to them. But*it was also usual to hold nssisiiblies of 
the Loixls afhi't from the Ooinmoiw, and these were 
temed Councils itfther than Parliaments. If any of 
tho Commflhs atj^ndi^, they wei*c there only in their 
c^tocity of groat officoro of^tato or Privy Councillors; 
and it cifhld ttut rarely hapiien that these offices were 
held by aiiv hut the peers, lay or ecclesiastical.* 

TIio time of holding Parliaments was, as we have 
seen, early the subject of l^^lativo enq^tinent. In 
Heniy ift.’# reign, it# .Edward I.’s, aid in Eilward 
II.'s/»]#ovi8ion was mad^ tbah Parliament should be 
Jiolde'a yearly a^the least, ij Edward I)I.’s||iimo a 



§ When the Parliament met, there was gejiendly an • 
adjournment to give the members time to arrive. The 
Clinncellor then exphiined the King’s ij'asou for 
assembling them, and directed e:veh order to go to its 
own chamber. Two ooninuttiios were then ap{iointe<1 
of what was called Tr\(trH —that is, to examine .and 
decide on jwtitiuns. The Ixtrds qjiielly oectipied 
themselves with such subjects, administering justice 
in the lust resort, deciding ousc.s when the Jitdges 
differod, or thought Uiiiy hiid no antlfinnty, and grant¬ 
ing relief genemlly on the Hjiplieatiou of^js^-ties. The 
number of petitions presen U-d is Siiid lb have been 
enormous under the. llrot Plantageuet Princes aftiT 
Magna Charta. It is relatAl that a priiclici* grew up 
of lawyers getting counties to eli'tt them, and then 
Kun'cptitiously intnuliiig ttie ijjums of their clients 
into Petitions or Bills of the*•^^uTnmons, which thus 
appeared to back those claims before the l^ords. Ibis 
led to <he sfalnte ]>rohibiting lawye.i’s from being 
chosen knights of the shire. There was little chance 
of the mei'chJilhls and othei's in bni^hs returning them. 

piiipo.sitions in either Housi! took the form of 
Petitions to the King for his order, assent, or ediet, 
which t]ius*had the force of law; and at the close of 
each Ho.ssion the Clerks of the Chancery reduced tho 
whole to tlio form of Statiite.s, which wero then sent 
to the Judges for their guidance, anil to the Sheriffs 
of countii's /or ^eiif nd puhlicatiDii. But it thus often 

Jiappened that the mattei-s in the hills underwent 
groat alteration; that tho King caused the redress 
which the Parliamcivt had sought, and which ho hiul 
promised them, to be omitted in the statute; and that 
the clerks themselves, from caredessness, ignorance, or 
siuistitr motives, changisl the terms of tho law. It 
also eumitmitly ha]>pened that as s(H>n as the supplies 
wero granted, Parlimnent was dismiased by jiroroga- 
tion; the promi.scd redress wiis forgotten; an<l the 
King’s officera and otliei's, wliom tiu* Acts commanded 
tiif do certain thingM, entiroly disn-giiisled the com¬ 
mand. Indeed, the King evei<Bylaimed a riglit to alti.'r 
in his J^rivy fJonucil the proviswUis of the Acts that 
hail b*a‘n jiiiaswl dui'ing tho ses.sion. These abuses, 
which never could at any time have Ijceu tho hiw, 
were comphined of, and regulations wero made to 
provent tliem in future. Tiio Cdininons reij^ii-ed tliAt 
all enactments *81101114 be put into their linal*shajs! 
jjbeforo the Parliament was prarogped; and in 13^-1 a 
statute was niailo strictly ffiriidding any alteration 
whatever of an Act aftosit had been mtvle, without* 
the consent of brifch Honsw. It was not so^ensy tu 
soinpcl tho strict execnticni the lan^ made, and 
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we meet w^hfons^ntconiplaiata of^theii* being Jilward III. j but its fuuotiona became gia^nally 

* ino])erative. • ^ • liettft' (lefiinsd.* The authority of the CommonB wag 

* It is renmikahle Jiow the curelosa manner of pre-^ pretty reaplarly on the inci-oase; ami the privileges 

* paring Acts of Parliament has been handed down of its members beerrae more fully secured. In the 


even to our day. Itisan'mnautof thc“o]dentiuie,’’ turbulent reign oi Ku 
and of tlie ])ractiec of leaving cvpiythiiig to tlie clerks, absolute power to the 
that thcTO is at thi.s day so very impeifisjt n .siicnrity K.ing’s minority. But 


of its members beorme moro fully secured. In the 
turbulent reign of Ridi^ II. tho Loi-ds aloige gave 
absolute power to the iJnke of Gloater during tho 


that thcTO is at thi.s day so very impeifwt a .si.cnrity K.ing’s minority. But the Commons carefully looked 

against caivleas or wilful twir, or alteration in the after the public expenditure, required to have the 

most imiwrtan^ of all i-pcorcLs—that of tlie statiitoa of inspection of tho accounts, insisted on the supplies 

the i-ealm. Tlufre is no true record, no constai of being enrolled, in order that the expenditure might 

even bills being read as often as tho law of Pavliameut be Initter examined, and only granteil a subsidy on 

requires, nothing except a mei'c^iotc of the clerks of finding that everything had been regularly canjed on. 

tho Houses; and when an^ltcratinu is made in a liill This was,in 1378, and next yep the King offered to 

by one HoiiSe, it is made on an unsigned and wholly prwKice all accounts; when the Ixn'ds choso a com- 

imauthenticated slip of ]r»a|ior. A serious intsgularity mittee of their number to examine oven his household 

lately ai*oso in this w.sy, and gave rise to much expenditure, Tho Parliament having no^ required 

discussion. " that the niiuLstors*of State’slionld be chosen with their 

The imperfect pr^ision made in the old Acts for consent, and having impose<l a {M>ll-tax, the well- 

carrying into effect%ia‘avowed intention of the legis- known insnrrection of ^he common people under Wat 


lutdl'e is well known. Thus when an aid, or a tallage, 
or a .subsidy was gvaiitcd, the lUiichincry for viisiiig it 
was left uudescribed. A tallage was in fact a pro- 
l>erty-tax, and the Act granting it gave'-iii a few lines 
what it bikes now a luindred jiiiges to deseiibe. 1'he 
whole manner of levying tho money (a thing fully as 
important to the subject as tlie amount to be levied) 
was left in the King’s discretion.' The gniatest 
oppH'S-sion having l>ecn siiffeml in Edmii'd TI.’s time 
from his collectors, Edward HI. fell upon an expedient 
which gave very givat satisfaction to all, though it 


Tyler broke out; and tho sufferings of the villeins or 
serfs, tho bulk of. tho people, excited such fury that 
th^ King granted a charter of emanci|iation to appeasq 
it. The ,ari.stooracy immediately revoked this grant. 
The Commons now requhed, for the first time, the 
i-emoval ql’ one obnoxious minister,—Snffolk, tho 
Chancellor:., the Ki/)g said he would not at their 
desire displace tho meanest scullion in his kitchen. 
Ho was, however, forced to yield; and .Suffolk was at 
first dismissed, then impeachad. Tha Lord& now 
appear to have U3ur})ed the pbwei's of the Oovern- 


WHS certainly an uiiiiuthoiized act of legislation in inciit, which they handed over ‘to a committee ^, th eir 
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i(self; ho ap[Ktiuted commissioner to compound with 
each county and each town for the amount which 
they .should pay towards the tallage or subsidy that 
had been granted in general terms by the Parliament. 

When the King dismissed, prorogued, or dissolved 
tho Parliament (and it seldom sat more than one 
session), a committee was sometimes appoinb^l of tl\u 
Jxu-ds to sit during the recess, for the piupose of 
finishing the judicial or administnitive bu&'uess which 
h«I proved too bulky to bo despatched during tlic 
session, the tiiiio bein^always veiy short during which 
Parliament was keptcTOgother. Abuses arose not of 
this practice, the committco assuming powers of a 
legislativo kind; anff another practice of a far worse 
nature'was resorted to in troublous times, of whiefi 


unm1)er, creatures of Cluster, vsith legislative as well 
as cxeciAive authority, as in Henry HI. and Edwoi'd 
il.’s time. This happened in 1386, and the next 
Parliament was devoted to that ambitions *Prince, 
The Commons, however, suddenly took part with tho 
King, protected him in his rdsiimptiob of the Royal 
authority, aikl even after* his luunler of Gloster, 
helped him to pvss the statute of Piovi^rs, which ' 
finally excluded the pajml power, and established tho 
Royal authority in all ecclesiastical ap|iointmeifts; and 
they gsivc him both a subsidy Ibr lifof and appointed , 
a committee of his creatures, vested with supreme** 
legislative {X)wei4. The result is well k&own; an . 
universal disgust was excited by a revolution which 
changed the government into a despotism—a rovoln- 


have^seen already' twch-instances under Henry III. tion, too, effected by the ^opte’s representatives, ifhd 

and Edward II., that of delivijing orcr the Preroga- for th« benefit of a Princo whos^ life wfs as disreput- 


aud Edward II., that of delivijing orcr the Preroga- for th« bem 
tive of the CAw^ a/id the legislative power of able and Iw 
Parliament to a seled Xomraittee, always compOEod, liancaster v 
‘ Jike the T^cation Commit^, of Lords only. and thair fa 

.* TIm ^ustitntion of PnliamentS appeai-a^-to have for a third 
undei]goae HtUe or lAteratiou from vae time tanes|lur^l 


able and base os his capacity was mean.**Henry of 
Lancaster was enabled Jo.dcthrone and*murder him; 
and that fa^y ruignef for twp generatiom^peaoeably, 
for a third with constwt r^tance and Tatwqp for- 
tunesdur^g a desolati^ civil war. But the infirm title 
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of th^Laneastrian Princes, although supported bjr the 
universal consent of the country, aiul Isvcked h}P tlio 
gniat talents of the first and the brilliant victories of 
the second monarch, was in that early age a source of 
such veaknesH, that none o*^ them over ventured 
upon any excess of the lega^n-oi-ogative; all of them 
were i^in to await the will of their Parliameut*) 
for grants of money, and all of them siifTcreiL the 
privileges of Parliament to grow up and be coU' 
solidated. 

Thus Henry IV. was no sooner seated on the thi-one 
than ^ Parliamentary declaration was mode, that ,all 
transfer of the supreme (mwer of logislatimi to ^my 
committee of Parliament was illegal. Th? iuti‘vfeSc.iice 
of the King in elections, which had first Wu^ji-actised 
by Richafd II., was complained of as soon as the 
importance of the ConiinoiSi came 9b be luirlially felt*; 
and the .shciill' was restricted from exeitiising the 
power he had hitherto iissiiiiied of returning iKusons 
not chosen by the true majority of votca Mons>ver, 
the Commons now began to interfere with all ixirts of 
^he administration, and to insist ujxtu bcinj^consuAcd 
on other mnttei-s as well as on questions of taxation. 
They were allowed to havelivedom from arrost, though 
an Act to declare this immunity was at fimt refused, 
and only gr-anted in the ivigu ^f Ilcnrj; vI. They 
claimed freedom of speech; and on the sentence wliich 
had been passed on Ilaxy, one of their members, in 
the l(£t rcigiiik for wc^ils spoken in Parliament^ being 
now reviewed, a com^aint was made of the Speaker 
makh^ verbal speechtil to the Lords and the King—a 
practice, however, w]|ich has been coiitiiiucd to our 
time,^ud which gavcsrisc, witliiu my rccolletAion, to a 
formal motion against Mr. AVibot, supported with 
great ability and characteristic and henulitary lure of 
liberty by luy exctdlent friend Lord William Russell, 
—that tjpeakef having*takcn upon him to pronounce 
an opinion against the Oat^iolic question while address¬ 
ing Uie Throne at the close of the session. The false 
entries made after thread of the session wero again 
cbmplirtned of, ijhd it was agreed by latth Houses tliat 
^ these should b^u futbre made in pre.seucc of a joint 
•committee, grievances were rognlarly ststted, and 
, repress prfimised, ptjjvious to auy siijijily being granted. 
The King igas even obliged to send out of the country 
on 000 occasion [Su^sotfs distasteful to the Commons, 
aiibng oyiersafour foreign Attendants on the Queen, 
end against v^hom tlft King vowed that ho koew no 
ground o^mplaiut whatever but that the two Houses 
disliked theua About 140,^ |a most important step 
was loodeebyjbhe Comyiuns. ^They rcyifi-cd that in 
each the appropriation ^ the money shoidd be 
determined^ to which itie I^g assented^excepting 


on^ such moderate sums os might b^ hj^^t his free 
dis[iosaI. « ^ • 

I Thu brilliaut career of Henry Y., and his marvellous 
achievemeut of nearly conquering France, and obtain¬ 
ing the French crown, which a singular cumbinaliou tif 
accidents, aiding tlie gsillantty and skill of hi# military 
operations, enabled him to perform, while it gratified 
the vanity of the nation, gnd made his wais as ]:x)]»ular 
Rs they wero jK'rnicious to the omntiy^ had no cficct 
whatever n]X)n the Inilance of the Constitution. On 
the enutrary, while he always obtained his rosouroes 
from the grants of thojikmimousilie tri^tod rospeotfnlly 
their complaints; pledged himself that no alteration 
of the stsitutes, when made, should «!Ve# be iH'rmittcd 
without their consont; .and, what had never biiforo 
been distinctly admitted, aiut what was directly con¬ 
trary to the uudci^tood rule and psoctico in the time 
of the Rlwanls, he agroed that no statute should 
liavo any ft)rco or t'fl’ect withoflt^dleir expiisss assent, 
altliongh they granted him the tonnage and )H>nn«bigc 
for his life—a thing nevt-r before done except in 
Ricliard li.’s reign, and*on the eve of his nsiuping 
absolute |Kiw«f. Henry laid befoi-e them bis negotia¬ 
tions with the* Kmperor Sigismnnd, and he u]>plicd to 
th*n for iritci'iiosing the soenrity of Parliament to 
the lodtm which iiis wars obliged him to contract—a 
preexidont now fitst given, and nnfortunalely fifibTwed 
afterwards to $o ruinous an extent. (S<w my ///story ; 
of Eiujland mid Frameuwler the House of Laacaster.) 1 
To his niiliappyssoii he l) 0 (}ueatlied the crown of , 
Franee ns well^ England; and liis quiet inheritance ^ 
iKJth would have Ixxai ensnn*d by the gntat genius 
of his brother, the Duke of liedford, if anything could 
have maintained sneti a concpiest, or anything could 
have quieted the English Ikirons. Rut, beside losing 
his foreign Uoininions, this ilPfatcd jirince was dixniied 
to ])ass n«life of thraldom, of deiiosiUoii, of consbint 
vicissitudes, while his kingdom was torn by the most 
violent factions, ami his jieoplc became a ]iroy to all 
the evils of civil war. In the earlier jxirt of his 
roign, indeed, he avu* only nominally on thts llirove. 

; From his accession, at nine im^iths old, to the age of 
twcnly-onn, he had little or no |) 0 wer. Tlie ivgeitcy 
Avas committed to a Council and a Protector by a 
resolution of the Lords, witholft any intcriAOsition 
%'hateA'cr of the ('ommoua ’ Tliirty-two*year4’ after- 
wanis, when lie had falle^ into a sls^e of ment-’J 
alienaiioii, the r/)i-ds alone appointed a committiie of 
I their number to visit Iiiiu, am| asccrvbin his capacity; 

; Xnd on their reiwrt an Act urtJj passed appointing a 
■ Protector. He recoverci^ his reason and his authority ' 
I some time after, ^e ngainyell ill, when the'*<Cdiq}pons', 

' jrcut no further than to illucst that thesLords would 
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provide foXjyj ^mct^ncy by appointin^a Protector. 

' They named YoA acAriliiigly. lie rerpiireil as a 

• condition to his accepting the place that hisauthoiilyg 
should only be determined by the King in Parliament, 
with the advice of the Lord.s Spii'iliial and Tempoi-nl. 
Ry the rfbrds alone, then, was the defect of the Royal 
authority supplied; and they named the gimt officers 
of State*, as u'cll as the Pro^<!ctor, without any inter¬ 
ference of th^ Coinniona On one ojeasion, while 
Heniy possessed his authority, the Commons, who 
never were consulted on such high questions unless 
when a gitint df money was i^iuirod, or a statute 
was to be passed I'cgnlatiug the administration of the 
government, 'yielded to a i>npu1ar clamour wholly 
groundless, and impeached a niini.ster, Suffolk. The 
sentence of banishment civas not ]>ronounced by the 
Lords, but by thotKing alone—the Lonls protesting 
that it was his act, not theirs. Tlio mob, as is well 
known, dissntisfiedSuil^t the punishment, put him to 
deifth. To speak of this jariod, therefoi-e, as one of 
the least authority upon queslions n-lating to the 
R«!gency, or indeed to the phwers of either House of 
i’arlianieiil, seems one of the wildest liiad most 11111 * 6 ' 
ilecling errors tliat could Iwi committed. Nevertlieh'ss, 
ill the discussions on the Regency, 1780, no precedents 
were mode more the subject of isiferonce and tu'gumcnb 
than those fiiniislied by this troublihis i-eign: a .«in- 
gukr proof of the value attached to {a'ceedents, aitd 
the disposition blindly to consult them ! 

In sonio respects the Coinindus made progress 
during tlioso timea They obtained tliol Pai‘liamuiitai|^ 
recognition of the jirivilcgo to bo free from arrest 
wbieli Henry V. had refused, ^ They likcwisn weis* 
allowed to jiass statutes regulating tlio modes of 
election, and preventing false retnriia Early iu this 
roign, too, the qnaliiieation of forty shillings was fixed 
to the right of voting for knights of the. shire,—an 
encroachment certainly upon the rights of frAdioldeip, 
hut a clear proof of the gi'owing value attached to a 
seat in the lower House. 

•The conduct of the Parliament, Ixitli Lords imd 
Commons, in the tim^of which we have been Inciting, 
mw as bad as posaihle in all jwirticulars save what 
related to their own privilegca The nation can never 
be Bufficicutly grateful fi»r the steadiness with which 
they llion {lorsisted in establishing tlioir legislative 
nglits, and tle‘ir titl® to istcrfeiv in the administration 
of jwblic affairs. But tlicir i^hole conduct towards 
iudividuals aud*partie.s, the use they made of their 
power, was alniost els^a^s profligate and unjust in the 

• greatest gpssiblo degree. -During all Richard 11,’s 
‘reiga, dff Heniy VL’s, all^ward SV.’s, and Richard- 

IIL’i^ up t<Ahe acceraionjbf Heniy VII., they Vilinf U y 


followed the dictates of the faction which'h«d the 
uppAr-hand—the prince whose success in the field had 
defeated lijs competitors, tho powerful chief whose 
authority prevailed at tho moment. The history of 
their [iroccedings is a succession of contrary decisiomt 
on the same question, (inflicting laws on the same 
title, attainders and reversals, consigning one^day all 
the godlierents of one party to confiscation and {Le i 
scafibld, ^Instating them the next, and placing their 
adversaries in tho same cruel predicament. Thus, in 
14(11, on Edward IV.’s victory, tiiey unanimously 
attainted Heniy Y1. and all liis adherents, inc;}ading 
13fl kniglits, priests, and esqnips, as well as princes 
and Diem'S, and declared all the Lancastrian princes 
usurpers.* A few years after, both Edward IV. and 
Henry VI. were actually prisoners at 01(6 and the 
same time. The* next yCar Edward, who had not 
regained his ft-codom and his crown for many months, 
was fain to fly the rcal],a, when all his adherauts were 
attainted without oKception. Richai-d III., notwith¬ 
standing the nuu|iual hoi'ror excited by his manifold 
cri^ues, aifer a few mouths wearing the crown, which 
lie had b^ou oftered by many of tho Lords and some 
citisons and guntlcnien, lufC by neither House of tho 
legislatun'i. found it (piito safe to assemble a Parlia¬ 
ment, whlchat once tacognizi*d his incurable title, and 
attainted all bis adversario.s. When tlio E>irl i>f Rieh- 
mond defeated and killed him at Boswarth, and took 
the crown offerod him by tho soidiers o» the fSSld of , 
battle, tho Parliament immediately reversed all tho I 
attainders of tho lAUcasirians, and declared tho^rincea 
of that house to have been lawfully sensed of*the 
Crown. * Nay, the Commons «ctllcd tonnaga and 
{Hinndagc on him for lifft They however added, as a 
kind of condition, in which the Lords coucunvsl, and 
to which ho assented, that ho should strengthen his 
confe.ssedly bad title to thS crowif by marrying 
Elizabetli, thtf reiiresentativa of the York flimilyr At 
the same time, jiartly os a measure of fiuqnce, some¬ 
what inconsistently with their* opinion of tlio York 
title, they attainted, that is, confiscated, thirty of tho 
York pU'ty, on the uni'casonitblo and indeed nnin- ^ 
telligiblo ground of having been in rebellion against* 1 
Henry when he iW only a private gentleman, Earl of • 
Richmond. But it is to be ohgen*ed thatitho statute 
limiting the crown to Henry an(f the heirs of his j 
body was mode by the ^seitt of tho*Ix)ii|Uf at the 
request of the Commons. * • 

Except in these Acts, in requesting HtSry would 
marry, and in obtaininf from Richard III. a declara¬ 
tion ogaias^t ^he legacy of the grants eitorted by 1 
^ward IV. under thf. preposterous name ofc t^pnevo- 
Imces. thf Commons ^tver interfered iu State afihin^ 
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■uflcragfeoR, i-^eucira, or appointment of protectorn, 
dariitg those latter Plantagenot reigtis, nny more tftiin 
they had done in the earliest periods of th<y family's 
history. Richard was chosen Protector by the Council, 
as Glosibr had been named wiUi a Council of Regency, 
on Henry V.’s decease, by tboTiOrds alone—as Henry 
IV Jiad been by tho Lords, when they declared Richard* 
II. dethroned—as Richard of York had been dcclased 
also, by the Lords alone, heir to the crown on Henry 
VI.’s decease. The Lords, too, dcclarod Edward IV. 
King after the battle of Barnet. Tho aristocratic 
form of^lie government is sufficiently proved by Uicse 
passages; by the powor^f tlie Barons, whj^Ii disposed 
of the crown repeatedly in the field as well a.f in 
Parliament^ by the arbitrary authority oCK»isionaIly 
conferred rtpon committees of their own body. It w.as ^ 
only by slow degrees, and after the Cn>wn hud 
succeeded in curbing the Baronial infiucuce, during tlie 
next period of our histoiy, thu4 the Commons could 
be said to have obtained their full ’equality with tho 
Lords in the frame and practice of ogr Constitutiem. 
'R) this fourth period, the reign of the TndorJ| we uoy/ 
proceed. • * ^ 


THE GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND UNDER T0E 

• * TUDORS. 

• • 

NoTUiiia in the History of Government so strongly 
illnstyi^s the position, that tlie tymimy of ruleia and 
the liberties of their siflijects depend still moio u(iou 
the manner in which the people and tlicir leuders act, 
and, as it wei'e, work the Constitution, than u]K)a tlio 
frame offtho Government itself, as a eomt^arison of our 
histoiy binder the PlaritHgencts and under tho Tudom 
The powers of tJie Crowti and of tlio Parliament, the 
political institutions of tb#country, its Aunicipal as 
well 08 its dganic laws, were tho same under the two 
lines of Princes; nor had any event happened, except 
tlie destlmctioa of the ancient nobility, to ai'in the 
Jotter finuily with a foi-?o not jHisseasc*! by the former 
IWce; and thal^mportant event had not taken place 
all at once,%y any sudden revolution! but by a si*rics 
of civil wariy witjj thqjr con.sequent attainders and 
, confiscations, which left harcUv any of the old Iwronial 
famfties, ami sftbstituted* in cheir room a nnniljcr of 
new ones, neitlrer posi^sing tho same large doiduins, 
nor enjoynij tho same influence over their va.ssals, 
nor holding th^same place iu die public estimation. 
.The great dflninution of nnstociltio pow«®—that is, of 
the feqjol aristocracy—thq^ occasioned during a cen- 
tmy, firom the reign of Ricbard^l. to that o^iRichard 
, • _i_' 


Ilia had nolf materially increased o^qg-jmiiunl the 
;x>wcr of the Sovereign, i»u*l^ becawso of tho infirm 
^tlo of the House of Lancaster during the earlier 
]K>rtion of tho period, partly bcciiusu of the constant 
struggles of the King for liis crown with ono party or 
other of tho Rorons, during the remaining ani greater 
portion of tho time. But when lleniy VIL, by his. 
marriage with Eliadicth o| York, put an end to t)io 
oontest of the (wo Roses, it was of great importance 
to the Royal authority that the feiulal power had 
ceased to b« formidable. Nevertbeh\«is, no change 
whatever had been effi'c^d iu tlio fuiftlamental prin* 
ciples of the Constitution from the time of Edwanl 
III.—hardly, indctnl, from that of EdwafitT.—as far 
as tho extension of the prerogativu was concerned; 
and the progress of tho Coimtitution had, since tho 
doccnae of Richard II., been altogctlwr in the opixKtite 
direction, of confirming the i^hts of Parliament, and 
extending the influence of thS t^mmons over tho 
adniinistratiuH of public affiiii’S. The Tudors, 1 k^- 
ever, laigtied with a more alisolute authority than 
tlieir pi-cdccessors had ^xiiScssed. 

The Ijctter ^itlo of these monai'cha no doubt 
contributed umch to their increased authority na 
compared with that «if the Plantagtmetfi, who imme* 
diaU'ly piweded tliein. But they owed still more to 
the state of their fTnances. Almost all the concessions 
winch had been obtained from the Crown for the last 
two huudi'ed and fifty ycare, had been extorteil by 
the jwcmiiaiy diflilulties iu which the successive 
princes were [iliiced, firet, from the defects of the 
ieudul [lolity, throwing the Sovereign upon the 
resoni'ces of his land revenue and the si'rvices of his 
vassals, afterwards from the expensive wars carried 
on upon tho Continent. Henry VII. was the first 
of our kings since Heiir^ IIl.*who ever lived within 
his income.* His avaricious hahits iiicliuetl him to 
rigid |miAmony. When the grout of tonnage and 
[xniiKlage fiir life was made to him, he found that he 
could giatify his proiumsity to accumulate without 
having w'coui’se to Parliament for supplies; and h# 
only applied in loOt to that l>o<^ for tlie feudal aids 
on knighting his eldest son and sMirrying his eldest 
daughter. So little, however, was he iti want of 
their liberality, that he accepted lait ^SOjPOO of the 
i*40,000 which they gianted him. Tho treasure 
which ho left enabled his more bnilianUand^siMnd-* 
thrift successor t<*go oi|, if ho had so chosen toWlo, 
for some }'eai-s without a Parliament.* Thus, had it 
n^t been tor Perki^ Warixick’f rehijlion, which gave 
room to forfeit the estate^i^ those attainted for ad¬ 
hering to him, theA would^ve been no Pailtamant 
aaaembled from that which>r^ti^ed Homy VIL’s title 
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ia which he ovlled in 1504 for a sp^iol Let ns, howev 

purpose, nor froij thnl^liJl his‘son’s in ISIT; anti as which were Mbde 


Let ns, however, enumemto some of the ^tutes 
which were Mbde, and which were immediatelj acted 


the Parliament of 1494 only met fin- a few days, on npon in ^efiance of all justice and all principle^ thq](^h 

m . m ■■■> _ 


acconut of the rcltellion, and that of 1507 fur a like 
peiiotl, these two princes might have ruled without 
any national asstuuUy for a pcriotl of above thirty 
years, Bnt a comparison of the number of Parlia¬ 
ments called by the Tud/)rs and the Plnntagenots 
will set this in a very flisir light. The first three 
Edwards ndgned 105 ycain, and tsillctl 119 Parlia- 


not of law. 

It was made troasoif to deny the King’s supremacy, 
though two years beforj^this notable law, to assert it 
.would have been deemed rather insanity than wicked- 
ne^a Under this act Bishop Fisher and the fahfhua 
Sir Thomas More both suffered death. It was made 
trcaisou for any person to marry the King after lead- 


inents. The five Tiidoi-s jvigned 118 years, and calletl 1 ing an nnchosto life in any res^iect. To have any 


only 58, not nearly half the jtroportion. The whole 
Plantugenet i-eigns fi’om Edward I.’s acccasion to 
Richard Tllfs were 205 years; and there were callerl 
193 Parliaments. Even if we deduct the several 
Parliaments held in tli" same year, and bike it by 
years, the Plaufevgenets held iM«rliam«'iits in 130 years 
of their 205 years’ reign; tlie Tndore only in 5C 
years of their 118^>?Jidwanl IIT. held 5.3 in the 50 
years of bis reign; Edward L, 49 in 35 yeiun; while 
Henry VII., in 25 ycjim, held hut 7; Hcn^fy VIII., 
in 37 ycare, 21; and Klizalfcth, in 43 yoaiia, only 13. 

Bnt the conduct of the Parliamenkdn the reign of 
the first Tudors pi-csents the most de;^-ading and the 


I criminal conversation wit!) any of his reputed children, 

I wij^h his sisters, aunts, or nieces, was in like manner 
! made high'treason. The marriage with Catherine 
i was dec&r%d invalid in the face of the whole facts - of 
the case; and the marriage with Anne Bol^n and the 
legitimacy of herlssne w(«« declared by law, with the 
penalty of imprisonment and forfeiture against all who 
refused to swear to it, and of death against all who 
slandered either the Sovereign’s or their is.sno. Then, 
when he tire.d of Anne Boleyn and put licr to death 
b^a mofic triaf, the Parliament declared that th^i 
same maiTiugn had frem the beginning been void, and 
the issue counterfeit or htutard. Kot only did this 


most disgusting apecbiclo which our hisUny haft to servile body gmt*fy all his caiiriccs in respect of his 

reixjrd. 'The succcasivo Pnrliainenis in .Richard TI., wives and jii-ogeny,,mnrrying .'ind unmarrying him, 

Hftiry VI., and Elwanl IV.’s reign were subservient legitimatizing and bastardizing his iasue, at liis nod; 

to the faction of the day, and committed violence by but Ih settling permanently the orilcr of the succession 

wholesale upon whatever [mrty happened to have lost they allowed him to alter that ^rder, and to entail the 

the superiority in the field. Biitfit is more offensive Crown at his pleasure; and thilfe gave him a power of 


to all feelings of honunr, and bebikefis ii }>aser spirit, disturbing the I'cnlni, of p]nii;^iig it once niort^into all 


or rather a more complete want of all spirit, that tKe 
same body, without any revolution having happened 
in the State to infiame men’s paUions, or any physical 
force having been actually impressed upon it, should 
for the whole of a long reign have mode itself the 
unresisting instrument uf wluttever opprejis^pn a fero¬ 
cious tyrant cnnld devise for gratifying his cmelty, his 
Inst, or his caprice. Upon one only occasion can wo 
perceive any disimsitiou to resist Hcmy VIII.: it 
was in 1525, when ho attempted to b vy a tax, and 
afterwards a benevolence. The clcigy, whom he firet 
attacked, excited tl^^citizens of London to object; and 
the Parliament n'monstrated, first against the illegal 
exaction of the taxf afterwards agaiii.st the demand of 
a benhvolence, as against the statute of Richard ITf. 
j^everthelesi^. the eKing obtained what he sought, 
forc^gVnen to compomul foe fear,of violent treat¬ 
ment; and no ^-ep wlmtcvcr vfas taken to make those 
answerable who w^ fht' instroments of his oppressioifs 
—^thow, for instance, throm^h wh^m Henry sent an 

• aldtgmdNf of London to sbiwe in t^e Scotch invasion, 
IS a punishment for rofuifig to conlrihnU*. 

_t A I • 


tho hurrortt of civil war, the spenrity from which is 
really the only benefit, except their share |n the 
Reformatiou, that the country owes to the Tudors. 
Their full gratification of his rapacity was* in part 
owing to their timid servility, in [lart to their rtiigious 
zeal. But how great soever may have been the bene¬ 
fits derived iirom suppressing the monastio ordbra or 
the exclnsioif of the Abbots from Parliament, it must 
be allowed to Iiave l>ccn pnrffhased ata*high price, 
when we reflect, first, on the whoAsalc confiscation 
of the property belonging to nearly fipO bodies, beside 
above 2,300 chantries and chapel ties ;^next, on tli<i. ■ 
scandalous perversion.of all jnstieg by whiefrthe parties^ 
were by thousands condemned to poverty and stig¬ 
matized in their reputation,'Smhfiard and before a 
judicature of their enemies;* and lastly, ^ thecae 
made^of the s{x>il thus greedil}i«8cized ppon false and 
slanderona pretexts, or given up with vekless pro¬ 
fusion to the tyrant, parcelled otitsby him among 
the creatnfb^f his fannr, t^e tools of^moppression. 
Whatever victims heBhose to destroy, the P^iament' 
attainted, often witholt hearing them in their i£fsnce^ - 
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and against ||ie bills. Tfaia was done, too, after they Ek^wanl lYa and near in the oi*ikn' of to 

had asked the opinion of the Judges oif the possiWlity Henry’s Queen, had engaged in a^*ouspu-ucy in the 

jreversing in a Court of Law a statntoiy^ttainder, |low Countries; and Henry, having obtained posses- 
and after the Judges had stated, that though such sion of the Archduke’s person by the accident of liis 

judiciikl I'eveml was impossible, yet it becanio the shipwreck, obliged him to deliver up the Esiii on a 

Parliament to set an exam))ldt(o ^ii inferior judicatures promise of sparing his life. He died bcfoitgjic could, 

of not^ violating the principles of justice. Thu^ us he wished, break his word; but his dying injunction 

Cftmwell, having lust the tyrant’s favour because be to his son was that he should put the Earl to doatli; 

had recommendtHl the mareiago with Anne of Cloves, which Henry Vlll. did a few j'eara after, upon ‘the 

and Henry had tirwl of her, the Parliiiment readily old attainder. • 


attointed him of treason and heresy without any 
hearing; and they did the like by T)r. Barnes, who 
was bnrnt for heresy. IVIany others shared the si^me 
fkte. Anything more ridiculous than*the reasons 
alleged can harilly be conceived. 8urre|r, the most 
aocomplisIbHl noblainan of his age, suffered death by 
Act of Parliament becanse ho llkd quaitored thA 
Royal ai'ms with his own ; and this the savage despot 
called treason. 

Three Acts of Parliament, however, stand ont before 
all the rest in their infamy:—1. The King was, in 
JJ2d, formally releiised of all the efebts h^ had ft>n- 
tracted six years before, although lus«Hccnritics had 
passed into the hands of tliii-d [larties, and many ixnv 
sons held thorn by 2 >urchasu for various |nm.s; and 
this abominaldo precedent was fallowed, it) 1041, with 
the incredible addition, that if any one had been repaid 
bis debt the money was to Iw refunded by hinj.— 
2. Tito King was etipowcred, as a genei-al law (28 
Henry VITI., c. 17)Con attaining the ago of twenty- 
four, to re]a>al all Act.f of Parliamont made while he 
was under tlint age;«so that whatever evas enacted 
during the Tiegi'ncya became of no avail ifnloss he 
chose; and even after tlio liifgency had ce.m'd, ho was 
suffered to rescind wliutever had been done for six 
yearn*—8. The proclamations of the K itig in Council, 
if stated to belnado uifder ])aiu of hue and imprison¬ 
ment* were declared to Jiave the fore* of statutes, 


There was little difference in the disposition of the 
two tyrants, as far as an unfeeling nature and ovei^ 
bearing temper miiiisterad to their absolute sway. 
But the sou’s mure careless ex|)euditiu'% inouey, 
more frank, indiscreet habits, and more affable 
manner, {airtaking, in uut\|pird show, of generosity, 
honesty, and even kindness, gavcjiim a {K){mlarity 
ill his own times, esjicciallj^ during the first half of 
his reign, which the father posseased, labour¬ 

ing as he did under the two greatest drawl «ick{^ to 
{Kipulur javonr that a Prince can have, avarice and 
reserve; while the cruelty of the son’s whole conduct 
has made hi.'^ justly more abhorred by after-ages, 
when the sefiiccs reudcaiMl by his lusts, and his 
ra(licity, and his ca|n'icc, to the cause of the Refor¬ 
mation cay no longer blind us, as they did ‘his 
contom{%>rarics, sto the enormities of his ejcecrablo 
(Varactor. ^ 

As mnch of the disgraceful subserviency of which 
wo have been con4pmpIating the fruits, was owing to 
the severe chai4cter of the first Tudor, and tho violent 
fbin{M:r of tho second, wo might naturally ox[icct tho 
Parliament to recover somcwluit of its independence 
under the infant priftce who followed them, and in 
the necessarily feeble government of a Regency. 
Acconlingly, the first l’ai4iumcut of Edwanl VI. 
abrogate^ ^all the new trt'osous invented to gratily 
his father’s caprices. Others of his bad and cruel 


provided they afTected no one’s [irepct^y or life, and Ihws were mitigated ; though the {lower of {H’oclama- 


violated no existing 1^; but the b^ng by proclamor 
tion ntight mal!b any opinion heretical, and miglit 
denounce deatl^as tln^nalty of holding it (•'11 Henry 
»VlII.,c. 8)^ 

'fhe jiuflcial, or rather, statutory, luunlers of Henry 
Vlll. wcr%far more numorens, and, in their circiim- 
stanoes, more revolting than those of his father. Yet 
thit-Pri^ must bo allfiw^ to have left him the bad 
example. H^inveigkjd Warwick, the nnfortiin^te .son 
of ClarenMl into a confession that ho had contrived, 
with Perkin #Warbeck, his, escape from the Tower, 
where he hail^becn cou^ned s^ce he w^ twelve years 


old; fa^ was now fitteeii.* Fonthis he was tried as for 
a Qonspiracy, and executed, ^uffolk, a nephew of 


tion was exercised by declaring all {irojiagatora of 
talcs and lies affectin|[ the Guvomment liable to wo^-k 
in the galleys. An important improvement, however, 
of the Treason Law, the oul^cuustitutioual gift of 
the Tudor race, was made during this reign; two 
witnesses were now first i-eqnimd to convict Tlio 
illegal conduct of tlie Coaucil of Regtncy,«which 
oweil its existence to Henry \ril.’8 appointment 
under tho {towers of an Act made late in his y?ign, 
and which ncvcrthelo^i wholly altcru^l the Regency’s 
bwu constitution, ami Seymour, the King’s 

maternal uncle, Protccl^ with lull {wwer, was sub- , 
mitted to withoi^ any faction or hesitat(«ii the* 
rame Parliament; and l!U brother t^ admiral's* 
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attainder ipily passcnl by tiiu Kifuc body«to 
gratify that povreaTiiI iioldaman. 

I The tendency of Parliamcnbi in those times to oliey | 
the Royal dictates, is porliaps still moi'e clearly 
Been in the early acts of Maiy tluiu even in nil their 
subsevvietey to her father. Tlio restoiution of the ' 
Catholic religion and the Romish siipnanacy was 
accomplished by this youpff woman with a severe 
struggle, it is true, but accomplished by^a {jerson void 
of capacity, wilhoiit any experience, unpopular in her 
address, only armed witli the name and pi'erogatirc 
of royalty, only %upi)orted by her own fanatical firm¬ 
ness of pnipose, and by the ivmains of the sect which 
had bccn7l«ftated and cnishcd in the two former 
reigns. Tlio resistiince made, though inelfectually, 
to this change is rather n*proof that ixdigious feeling 
will arm men against the influence of their fbars or 
their sycophancy; it wasjbhe only sure indication of 
the Parliament lia\i|g^ecovercd its tone. 

Wie Spanish marriage, however, confirmed and 
increased the opiiosition which tlio Quccn’sabigoti'y 
at first excited; an>l her tWrd Parliament rejected 
some of her favourite bills. The caro%ikcn by her 
to inflneiice the House of Commons, wlTcre alone she 
encountered any op|x>sitiou, illustrates this sfiil 
fiirihcr. Edward had added twenty-two .burghs, of 
whidi seven were insignificant and Aisily intfnencoiL 
She enlarged the number by fourteen, lyiil she wroth 
also a circular letter to the slieriils, directing them 
to recomnieiid good Catholics to ^ho eloctoi-s; and 
the Spanish aiiibassiidor is believed* to have u{j- 
plicd the influence of money diinjetly in favour of 
the marriagi! with Philip. The French umliossador 
addressed himself seahmsly t(? the same quai-ter, 
the Commons, while engaged in resisting the Queen’s 
profligate and infatnatech design of transferring laa' 
kingdom to tlio Spanish mcaiarchy, and Javishly 
promised the aid of Fnince agaimst this almininable 
scheme. * 

In all these four reigns, as well as in that of Kliza- 
bqjh, the criminal juduiatuie of^ the Privy Council, 
exercised in one branch called sometimes the King’s 
Ordinary Council, ^SiCnotimes the Council of Star 
Chamber, from the ceiling of tbo room in which it 
met, was a very im|)ortant addition to the Royal 
authority, aflil a great rostraint upon botli the Pai"-# 
liament and the pe^yde. The Ci'own hail recourse 
to tl^s ^wwor originally in order to control the 
factions of domii|ecring Baronsf who,*yielding to the 
forma of the ordinliy \|,trisdiciion, entirely defcated/i 
.its substance by'oA^powcrin^ the 'juries .and even 


Aho ^ndg» before whom 
Vere brought, and by whj 


y whim 

• a r 


ley or^ their retainers 
their civil rights were 


decided. A statute had been made early in Qoniy 
VIT.*s reign ccAfirming the jnrisdictioD of the Star 
Cliambor ^ cases of oombiuations to obstniot the dpe 
administration of justice; and there can bo no doubt 
that much bouefit resufbed from the interferofoo of 
the body, in times whe^ the feudal jiowtnr reduced 
the judicial to a mero name whenever great men or 
thei\; followers were concerned. The preamble to ^e 
statute I have just mentioned seta forth, that by the 
practices of the great men, the “police and good role 
of the realm was almost subdued, and the security of 
all men living, their lands and goods destn^ed.” 
Bnl^ the most grievous abuses ai*oso out of this Star 
Ohanber jiirfsdiction; and the Sovereign was enabled 
by it, uoifonjy to intimidate all who would oppose him 
legally in Parliament, us well as .factiouBly ,in the 
cbuiiiry, but to idlbcifere with the adniinistratiou of 
justice fully as much as the Barons hiul ever done, 
and more sptoinaticallj. Not only did the Planta* 
genets and the Tudors commit to prison or ramsom 
for heavy fines those against whom thisy conceived 
an «1 will^thus (ftpriving them of the protection of. 
the common law, and signally violating the most 
remarkable provision of th* Great Charter; but they 
cxeraised a Jiko control over membora of Parliament 
who luvl onended thgm, and jurors who had given 
verdicts displeasing to them; committing such mem- 
lK‘rs and jurors, interrogating them, sentencing them I 
to imprisonment, and only relcas^g theuvon jiayltaent 
of heavy fines. A capital jurt..dictiuu was^ never 
«xcrei.scd by them, at least dfl-ectly; hut it really 
amounted to^tlio same thing, wli^ttluir they sentenced 
obnoxiouB men to death or cotgpolleil timid jurors 
to find them gnilty tlirongh dread of {Mu-soual con- 
seijuencea It was in this Council tliat ail the 
Sovereign’s more violent acts were performed, bccanso 
lie was thus covered over with au apparent authority 
by the concuineuco of au aijpient body. Mary Com- 
mitted by its oienU'uce a kuight to the Tower, for 
his ojif^Kisitiou to ber in Parliament. 81io committed 
to prison by a like order in Coundll all tho jury 
that acquitted Throckmorton; ionr wgre released on 
acknowledging their offence; tbo oth^ proving 
refiuctory weixi fkied, some in tho enornreus sum 
of £2,000. * 

It oven appeal's that individilkl PHvy Councillors, 
assuming to be clothed, asftt were, with an^emanft- 
tion of .Royal authority, would oammit jiersons who 
ofl'ended them. As late as tho lattei^ipart of 
Elizabeth’s reign (lfi92) there was a rfpresentatiou 
made by eli^^ of thekwelve^ Judges to t^o .Ojian* 
tcllor and Treasurer, ^mpl&ining that thij out* 
rageous power was ul^ prevent parties ^x»m 
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brin^Dg ftctions, as wall os tu puuuh w thraatan tisao tlio tJuinmous had ijunislictj^ jirlfL his con- 
tbem for other lawful acta curmico, those who ari’Atcd in^iljcrs dut'ing t)>o 

'Other interferences with the adiniiiiiti'ation of Isession. Tliis under her ndgu beejuuo a common* 
justice were likewise piuctis^I by the Crown. The assertion of pi'ivilog«!; and both stmngers and 
Sherits selected Jurors awuivliiig to the Crown’s members were now sevcroly punished for contempts 
presumed, and frequently Vcclurcd, wishes. That of the House and its jurisdiction. Even^with the 
oi^cerswas always employed as ropresonting the Sot- Queen hensedf the Commons ventured to struggle, in 
ereign in his Bailiwick. Thus wo find letters from a way very dilfcrunt fnAi anything that her father 
two of Elizabeth’s Council, to which one Ashburnham would have Jxirno. They disrugiirdq^ her positive 
had presented his complaint, but without prosecuting commands, intimated through tim Speaker, that they 
it. Inquiring that the Sheriff of Suasex should not should no longer discuas the question of her naming 
aid hts creditors to molest him until the pleasure of a successor j and tliough she continii^l to desire that 
the Council bekuow%. An Hp[)ellate Jgi'isdictioa in they stioidd leave matters of Statu alone,^he nerer- 
earlicr times appears to have been oxorcisjd llj’ the thcless rovoked her former injunction. * * 

same bodj^. A case, mentioned in llallTs MS., was Tlio Commons may be said to have obtained ' 

lately cited by oiif Judges beforo t^e House of Eords another victory over her in their remonstrance against 

(Reg. V. Milliss), showingXhat the Shir Chamber had MonoiKiIics—an oppressive sourotf of reA'enne, but 

revised a judgment of the Common Pleas in a ival one nut denied to have bdbu vested in the Crown, 
action—a Writ of Dower. « In the session 1571, though *i'.'li^>n, the Chancellor, 

The Star Chamber took upon it to suiKn'iiileud the hod, in answer to their claim.s of liberty of sp(*cb, 

abuses of the Press. It prohibitedg^he ci|jpulati(^ of runcwciPtbo recomraendHiion against meddling with 
'Roman Catholic works, and ordered them to be seized. State affairs, * the ComVious licgan their struggle 
Witli its cuheunxmee Elizabeth iasuedli prqplamation against that ^‘at abuse. Tito Queen, who sot great 
for trying by martial law the imp«y-ters of bulls and shjpj by this pn-rogalive, calling it the fairest flower 


ill 
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libels; another,denoiniciugcapitalpnnisIiiAuitagainst of her garden, desired tliem tu spend little time in 

those who attended riotons mtetings, or comiiiilted uiotion.s^ imd in.-ike no long s[»eechcM. Tho chief 

acts of vagrancy; and a third, onleriiig Anabaptists mover against n*ono])olies (one Bell) was called b^ore 

to q^t the realm, and 1 rislirncu to return home. ttic Star Cliamber and frightened; the Lm-d Kco]wr 

The jiowffr of ^ulating generally all matters Bacon severely reprimanded them at the close of tho 

punishable by law, lyid of enforcing by particular session fur ipeddlifi^ “ with matters not pertaining to 

modjSfr things commanded by st&tutcs which did not yieni, nor williiu tlie cajiacity of their understanding.” 

describe tho means of their cnforocment,*was always, Next year, however, the new Purliameut chose Bell 

under the Tudoi-s as ♦roll as the Plautagenetstassumed for their Sj)eakcr, h^t jirocecdcd no further; indeed, 

by the Crown; and within this general and imi>ortant they seem tu have been tcrrififsl by the pixiccediiigs 

hcadcImejUnderboth&milies, the power of regulating in tho Star Chamber at tho close of the la.st session, 

commei-ce. But tho Tudors much more rarely inter- and they begged tlio Queen,"on presenting their bills, 

fenx^ to levy money without Parliamentary sanction; ‘'not to foam an ill opinion of tho Uonso if she should 

and Elizabeth only oncS ap^icars to Save done so, <|isliko them." The next time they met, the most 

when sbejmposed a duty on sweet wines, and retained bold and even violent language against her infringc- 

ono of her sister’s duties on foreign clotha She also, ment of their privileges was froely u.sed; and she xras 

in 1586, made tue Clcigy pay an assessment not A'oted plainly told, that ifstlicyhad committed faults, “mo 

by Convocatiofl. Logins or benevolences wero two or had she groat and dangerous ^nes, ” and taxed her 

three tiine^ exacted by her, notwithstanding the with '‘ingratitude and iinkimlvass to her pcopla” 

statute of Richarck III.; bnt her economy always Wcntw'orth, the ^lerson who had led the way in this 

enabled hot to ryiay yiem; and she was tridy said to freedom of sjicech, was commitlctl to theJTower for a 

h^vd been the first sovero^ in whose reign tho con- *noiith, unil roprimanded on being discliuigetf when 
stitntiooal ri§ht of PaAiamout to grant stqiplics was the Queen laid forgiven liin^ At thoir«iext meeting. 


stitntiooal right of Pariiamout to grant stqiplics was 
praotiealfy imde of universal application. * 

The independence of Pariiamout generally was 
inttch more dKcnre under her than under lier &thcr 
or heftr sislCcr f and it shpwed 1 far higllir spirit, not- 
witi^ttading her strong ^asoiwus of her prorogativu, 
^and her exalted notion of its prtent. In Ijipr lather’s 


llie Queen laid forgiven liin^ At thoirsiext meeting, 
in 1581, tho ns^al warning us tu interfering in dBtato 
alfairs was given. Wentworiji xvas llgain committed 
to the Tower b^ Utralloufti, sy^d .detained till its 
di.s.solnriun, fur newBctst^bolduessindcliate- Again, * 
in 1588, he moved on the -lucstion of the sfi£ccij8ioii,t 
»nd was, with one who sltonded him, committed by 
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the (.'oiiuctriiBkllriHon; whm anotlifr incrah<'r s8on | thc^^bavc pro^utcd us ft'om reflecting houreSthtily 


hI'Kt for prfwutiffg 11 )>ill*iigainst abuses in IScclesi 
* asticul ()ourtM, coiitmry to tlie Queen’s injunction.* 
She did not reli'Kso tlietii while tlie session lustwl, 
although iHititiuned by tl»« House on the ground that 
no snUsHiies cinild be granted from places whose 
members were in aisbxly. At lenglli, although in 
li)97 the Queen ]trevailc({ on them by soft and 
plea.sing won]« to leave tbe remedy of Monopolies to 
her can*, yet finding she did not coiTCct the abn.se, 
ill ItJbl, after four days’ debate, and the ivfnsal of 
the C’ominuus io adopt the conteuiiitiblo advice of 
Cecil aiid4hicoii, that they should proceed by pictitiun 
and not by the Queen .sent a message to jiroinise 
a general revocation of all such grants as wero found 
on trial to Iw against kw'. 

The im{x>rtanc6 of the House of Commons in 
Klizaheth's reign, as jii^tliat of her sister and brother, 
is evinced by the pairts taken to secure an asceiiduiiey 
in ft. She added no less than sixty-two burgh meiu- 
lieis, chiefly by cufinuchisiiig petty burghs under 
royal or noble iiilliieiice. The general nttendanue 
was under 2t0, and lienee those new ipembera must 
have given gnat weight to the Crown. Tlie ministrrs 
and the iieers also used every e.xei-tioa to influence 
elections elsewhere. ' . 

'I he services rendered by the Tudoi’.s to religion, ip 
froeiiig us from the joke of Homo and*the sujx’i-sti- 
tions of Popeiy, hai o Ixscn more than once glanced at. 
Hut it must be vocollcetcd that fiiese favours were 
licstowcd with the chaiuctcristic tyranny of the family i 
Nothing can lie more dear than the eonmretiun 
between Henry yill.’s rovolt against the Pojie and 
his desire to break his first marriage, from his wish to 
estsaisc Anne Bolcyn; and his adhcrcnco to tlie 
Catholic errors not only lasted for life, but was 
tcstitieil ill the most arbitrary Acts of lits 'roign,— 
Acts which Ills snbniissivo I’lirliamcnt almost imiiuv 
diately enabled him to pass. The very woret, jairhaps, 
of all his statutes is that called the “Lam qftlm •SV.e 
*1 tddes," or, as tlie Protestants termed it, “ ?V « Jflaoily 
Act;” made after ho hrtJ reigned thirty yearo and had 
m'lKiratcd from Hoimafirc ycaiH Some of the gross¬ 
est ei'TOi's of Romanism wero there kid down as 
undoubted trutlis, inclniliiig tmnsnUsUiiitiatioii, the 
obligation of monastic vows, clcncal celibacy and 
aiK'icukr confc.ssioni" and, were commanded to 'ic 
lK*liev id on [Min of death, without power of escape 
by abjuring erronl ojiee uttered: so that if any iK*rson 
once dcuieil the ivdopi^ipsenci^l though he a^rwards 
’■confessed his eiTor and iwiB^ed, ho was liable to bo 
burnt. ’ / * 

The enicithis of Maiy are i^nowii and are proverbial > 

•A ^ t* • 


her Parliament, so lately Protcstniit, supported her 
ill them, Shid how kr her sister went iu following her 
example, it cauiiot kedoiihted that the Reformation 
iu Klixaheth’s i-eigii wha earned by force, oven by 
inilitory force, as far aif the {leople were concerned; 
^ir tlicy adhered to the religion of their foi’^athem 
Hisllop Burnet, a witne.ss wholly above all suspicion 
oil such a point, is constrained to allow that she had 
to scud over German tioops in 1J49 from Calais, on 
account of the Catholic bigotry of tho nation at large. 
The use made of the Church revenues, too, deserves 
oni'''i^tteutiun. Henry VlTl. lyas not tho only Sov¬ 
ereign who endowed great families out of tills siioil. 
Til E<.lwai'd's time, Winchester and Caiiiq^Tnuy suf¬ 
fered much for this laiiiiyse; Exeter and Llandaff 
were iiajxiverishod, and Liehlkld was stripped to 
endow Tjoi-d Paget Somerset ITouso was founded 
out of (’linveli lauds by tho Protector. Cecil’s estate 
lit Burleigh was imule out of Peterborough : part of 
Hii4.ton*s iu HolWni retains the iiatuu which sliows 
that it had lielongcd to Ely; and Lonl Keeper Piick- 
criiig obhJacd it for a sinioiiiacal pr(*late, that he 
might obtain a (lart of the estate on loa’se for himself. 

Elizabeth, though friendly at nil times to the Re¬ 
formation, hbld the Puritans iu far more hatred than 
tho Catholics, on account of their ropublicaii proixni- 
sities iiiul their dislike of the cpiseoi>a1 discipliiiCf Tt 
was against them that the Act ei{pi[ielling all {wnious 
to go to Church under jiccuniaryk penalties was {uissed; 
an Act never yet repcah'd, and of late warmeit into 
a noxious vitality, after being long torpid, in consiv 
queuce of soniu magistmtes having failed to culivict 
some jHior men of poaching. 

The pra'iunnire Act was extended so as to subjixd. 
all the Catholics in the couuti'y; to capital jmnishment 
fur refusing a second time to abjure their religion—a 
kw so cruel that the Queen never ventured to exe¬ 
cute it gciicmlly. Au Act punishing with death any 
publication containing seditious niatt^-s, or defaming 
the Queen, was wrestcsl to iiicliide the offence of 
aritiug against tlic Liturgy, and Puritans sufleix!d 
death under this strange jicrvcraioii. Manyjllatholics 
also Hufiered under an Act nmking it high treason 
to iintioi't bulk, relics, or cro»3s; inid otliers, after 
being tortured to confess l aving denied^ the Queer's 
supremacy, were executed. .» * 

The’Anabaptists were also peiaccutod ;*m|^qy driven 
kfyorid the seas; some burnt for lici-esy; six^-oiie 
clergymen, ipi-ty-seven ^aymeu, and two* ladies euf- 
fered death in inisei^t for being Catholics during 
fourteen years of thisi'Queen’s roign. To aR tiieae 
vile piece jdmgs Elizabeth’s Parli||B6nt8 were M - 
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wilHuf [mrtiefl, or att calloua iualrninents, aa tlieir 
predecessors iu the time of Heury aiul Mary. iTho 
support, tbeiiifotv, of the Kcfurinatiun, wbfctiicr by 
the fatlicr or the daughter, is^ruther to bo regarded 
as an Ihdication of tliat body’s subserviency and the 
Sovereign’s jiower, than an^ proof of the progress 
th^ had been made by oonstitutioual lilierty. • 

Upon the whole, however, there can l)o no doubt 
that the Farliaineut had become more independent 
and tiie Crown inoi'e under restraint in the reign of 
Elisabeth, high as were her notions of prerogativo, 
and submissively as her rejii-oofs were generally re¬ 
ceived; and the SpeaVr'i Onslow, was jn|tiKed iu his 
remark upon the difference between our govcraiflcnt 
and those of the continental kingdoms—justified by 
the fact, but also jtistificd by the safety with which 
in her time the Commons <^iuld address langiuigo to* 
tho tlireue such as her lather wmdd never have per¬ 
mitted to be used in his prescisce. “By our common 
law,” said he, “though there la) for the Prince 
provided many princely prcregativgs, yet it is not 
tuch as that the Priiico cau take money or otiter 
things, or dif as he will at his own pld&sur^ without 
order; but quietly to snllcr their gubjects to enjoy 
their own witlumt wrongful oppression, wherein other 
Pi’iuccs by their liU:rty do take us pleascth them.’’ 

Let us now mark the main causes of the siibservieiiey 
widely wi utterly disgraced tlic Tudor Par1i.siiieiits, utttil 
under ElisaUbth thc^ gradually began to feci some 
sense of their dnty, am^to show, though but rarely and 
liiintly, some spirit of rusistfuicii. For we must lay 
unlireiy out of our vidh' in considering tbi.'f subject the 
violent Acts of Heury»VIIT.’s Parliament, aufliorizing 
him to reiical statutes and giving his pri^clnmatlons the 
foiue of^aw. These Acts wen; only, like the attainders 
in which they concurred with their master, iuiUcatious 
of th^ir submission to his will, and not i-eal alh'rniioiis 
effected in the Coiistitutidta, and eulaigiilg tho powere 
of the Crown. But the causes of that geuend submis¬ 
sion, and the cii^umstauces which euablml the Tudors 
to reign so absolutely iu a limited Monarchy, w<!re 
these:— * * 

In the^Md place, the character of tho Aristocracy, 
in whose hands thi^ whole ParUamientary ^luwcr was 
vested. Th%y weQB a hflf-civilized, imperfectly enlight- 
ei^dl and exceedingly unp^ncipled body, just emeigcd 
from a %tato* of feudal anarchy, repi'csseil by the 
Spvereigii’i kicivased and constitutional autfiority, 
careless of what befell their couutiymca at large, only 
anxious eacli^or himself and Im own rotaineiv, and all 
wiUu% rAber to find'preteclon in tHeir individual 
power tfnd following,than^ 8e« it from the safcgnai-ds 
.whioli the laws and institutkls of a county previde 


j for all Imth IMgh and low witluu itsbiypjJjT Ko ten- 
I dcrncss for liberty, no feclhig tor *lu< rights of tho 
lommunity, no ngaivl for the laws could be expected 
frem a body so cynstitiiltsl. The ljui*ds were always 
Ibniul miiged oil the side of power and of the Prince. 
— SeeoafUff, the Commons were excecdinglyfcilfeotcil, 
as, indeed, were the less powerful of the Lords, by thu 
{lowers which the Soveigpgn exercised threugh the 
Council, tho 8^r Ohamber. Examjdcs were occasion¬ 
ally made of {uinishing by fine and imiirisoumcut 
discontented iiienibeis; and the coui'se of jnslico was, 
as wo have seen, materially affected b^ the o[)erations 
of tlie same force.— Thirdly —and to this X attach 
much greater weight, liecuuso otherwise Mie {Kiwere of 
the Star Chamber never eoukl have stood against an 
united Icgislatuiv—there was o{ierutiug in favour of 
tho Crown, and against all rcsistauec, that |iriuci{)le 
which gives every established government the greater 
{Kii'tion of its solidity, by {al-vhiting idl eflectivo 
oiqiosition; that ]iriuci{)le which enabled the triuni'sirs 
of Ftuuc^, in 1703, to domiiicor tlirougli hirror over 
liutli tlio Cunveiitioii and the. {icople for nearly two 
long yeui-s of sfTtfering luid crime. Men distrust eacli 
other; every luaii fears to Ixs made the sacrifice were 
lie U) move first; as no one in a rnob will rusli willingly 
on, till foreed by those bidiind biin, u{M)n a singlu 
individual tti’incd'wtth a ])istol; because each kiiAws 
timt though it^cau kill but one, be may be tho om*. 
Who coulil venture to pruU'st for a nionreiit ag.iin.st 
any of llcury's woi^t schemes of piolligiiey and cruelty 
when he felt that an attainder would 1x' suddenly {>ro- 
|H>uii(1cd against hinisclf, sliould lie oppose the aitaiii- 
meut pres.scd U{)0U the legi.--lature, and ho must ixi the 
•sacrifice to tho honest iliscliaigc of a {tublic duty} No- 
Ihiiig else cau account for tire obsequious and {msillaiii- 
mous dciuoanour of the I’aNiauieiit, first under the 
Pluutagetiats, but afterwarrls far moro under tho 
'^’udors. • 

The personal character of these Tudor IViuces 
entered for soiucthiug into this accuunt of their ty- 
tunny, Ixamuse the iiniin stay of their jaiwer was tho 
terror which o]icRtted u]k»ii tJif.^Coninious, with their 
distrust of otic another', and tliciy ceckouiiig u{>on the 
Ijords always taking the Sovereign’s jiart. Aoconl* 
iugly we find tlicin far more iifbliiicd to follow an 
nidtqjendeiit course ynder iSdward and lire R^eucy 
than under any of the other jour {irincespf tliat hiinily. 
W’o also observi^ them ke]rt down by diuad of iHiraljcth 
while she was iu the Vigour of her Acuities and the 
Ireight of her p^ide. VTlie Uivoujito subject of thrf 
monopolies bad Imn so^P^bat broached by tiro Com- 
tnoiis os early as >1566; it. was very o{)enIy cak^ u{»J 
jn 1672 i but tbo fear ot j^cr indigriatioii afteirwards 
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made th^ pi-esii it very feebly till towamlH the eii^ of 
her reign, eifbijgy being impaired rather by 

the melancholy that clouded her latter days than b| 
the hand of age, they could venttuv upon inatU'i'S 
which at a former iwriod they daretT nut bmicli. 


THE G0VEBNME5T OK KN'ULANJ) UNDKU THE 
STUARTS-THB COMMONWEALTH—THE RE¬ 
STORATION. 

The bold^^(]^torinincd, im[H-tuons character of the 
Tudors suddenly found a great contrast in the feeble 
mind and contemptible, nmnuers of James T.; and 
though his capacity was fiir from mean, and his ac¬ 
quirements were very considerable, Imth bis abilities 
and his accomplislvnu'its were of a kind the least 


owed tbeir succession to the very influence o£ which 
they most were jealous, deriving their sole title to the 
crown England from the people, whose right to 
intci'fei'c with such high and saci'ed subjects they 
wholly denied. Perhips this discrepancy between 
their title and their prijpoiples is more apjrarent than 
foal. It is perfectly true that an Act of Paj^iament 
give Henry VIII. the |iowcr of naming his suoce8S>r, 
and limiting the Crawu to any series of heirs whom 
he might choose to apix>int in a will executed by 
himself. It is equally true that ho uamed the Suffolk 
family, descended from his youngest sister, and passed 
by the King of Boots, issue of Margirct, Mnch 
doubt lias bicu cast upon the ^int whether or not 
the will Vaj signed by liim; whether, as the lawyers 
say, the power was well or ill executed. The balance 
of evidence appeafs in fawnir of the due excentiou; 
ami there was lawful issue of tho Countess of Suffolk 
living at Elizaljctli’s decease. So far tlic succession of 


useful on tho throne; consequently tho genius of James appeam to havefieeii precluded by statute, and 

li-if_...I- p _1 p .. ..I _ - i._ _1— 1_I_1_ii..._•_ 


Elizabeth, [Mxiuliarly formed for commaiub was as 
manifestly Biqicrior to bis as the vigjur of lier mas¬ 
culine nature 8iir{msHod bis paltiy dis|;osition. Meu 
were not slow to mark the change in the band that 
now held tho sceptre; the statesmen iierceived i1? in 
a day; the Parliament showed that they were aware 
of if- on the morrow of their meeting ‘ 

Accordingly, with this Prince began the i-cal contett 
between the Crown and tho Parliaiucu^, which ended 
in the full establishment of our fre^ Constitution. A 
movement in this direction had been 'made in Eliza¬ 
beth's time; towanls the end of her reign it had 
become very ^icroeptible; ami no uttoiitive observer 
could doubt that even under tbi^sanie race of vigorous 
and able tyrants who had long filled the throne, the 
increased importance of ^he towns from the progress 
of commerce, and the daily dituinishing influence of 


he only to have been let in by the voice of the Nation 
disfjmrovltig thc*‘Act of Harry’s Parliament, which,, 
had, however,•never been repealed, and ly^ the recog¬ 
nition of liis now first Pai'Hament in a statute declar¬ 
ing his tit^e. Pift there can be no doubt that the 
siinio pel-sons who u|piilained tho high prerogative 
doctrines of the Stuarts, would equally deny the right 
of Parliament in Henry VIIL’s time to set aside tho 
elder orStiuirl biuiich, and to substitute^ by Ilefiry’s 
apiwintmeut, the younger. Tli<!y regmlcd the title 
by hereditary succe.-isiim as pai%monnt to any legis- 
lativo cnoclvieiit. If any prooft-if this were wuiUing, 
surely itris furaished by the Jqeobitcs |)Ci'sistiqg in 
regarding their Stuart Kings as the true and lawful 
Kings of England, after the Crown had been Umited 
to a younger bmneb of the family, and ^losscssiotr hold 
nuder that limitation for near » ccntui-}'^ The iucou- 


tho feudal aristocracy, as well as tho gradual ijiffitsiou sistciicy is thus rather apparent than i-eal; tliougll the 


of knowledge, accelerated with the sprcinl of free priii(> 
cijilcs since tho Reformation, would jn time have 
occasioned tho same great and useful struggle. But 


absurdity of the Btuart doctrine is as flagi-ant as if it 
were not in-ecoiicilablo with itw^f, 

James, in bis proclamation for sum&ioniug liis first 


the change of the family, and Uie character of its fii-st j Parliament, had i-cquired that niithor Ranknipts nor 

Sovereign, oontributeC much to bring on this conflict, ! Outlaws should be returned. One Good-«^n, who had 

and give it a turn ^^ourablc to liberty. This, how- been outlawed, was returned for^ Buckingtnmshire. 

over, was in no wise owing to any modemte views The Return was refused at the Crown pffico, and 

ciitcrtiiiiied-by the Stiiart.s of their prerogative; on.) Fortoscuo was elected in his stcatl. The Commons, as 

tho contrary, they ^ held this fully as high as the soon as they assembled, uif^mted him, and declare 

Tudoi-a ‘ * ' Goodwjn duly elected. This brought on a controversy 

It has been re.niarkeil by wri^ire oii our Cousiitn- with the King; and tho Commons asser^^g their 

tioiial History, and'parijjeularl,’^' by Mr. Halbiro, that,^ undoubted privilege to decide upon alV elections, it 

^ singulai’ly enough, family^',whioh^ held such lofty ended in a ■ c^mproroi^ that ^_noither Goo^wik **or 

^^otions of Royal prerogativA'snd ri^^hts of Intimacy Fortcscuo riiould sit L Imraibdiately alterwi^;da, a 

'(as they ar^ now tenuedic should thonuielji'is have member arrested for dertwal liberated by a santi2«urv 

r o 91 ^ * I 
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applicH^iun to tlio Crown; and an Act waa passed 
declaring the privilege of Parliament, alid indeiniftfy- 
ing4;he Sherifi's and Oaolcra for netting free^11 mem¬ 
bers BO committed to their custody. Moroorvr, when 
the Ki«g ui)on one or two occa^oun would take notice 
of 8|ieeches and pix>ceGdiugs iu^he House of Commons, 
they difw up a full statement of their piivi]ege8> 
ana as he had referred to the freedom of six^cli 
asked and granted at the beginning of each Paiiiament, 
they distinctly utHruied tliat it was their right with- 
ont arty grant, and that their asking it was a moro 
form, ftnd “ woisls of manners only." Ho perseveivd 
in alluding to their jjfoceedings, ainl thj?y pei’sisljiid 


’ ^ — 
iuviipited tlicmrder of Daroncts, and s^^tho title li>r 

i£l,000. About 200 were cAsitcil, bit not much more 

j|ian half were at first so disjwsed of. One St. John, 

who had iucurml his displeasure by writing a tivatise 

recommending men not to ndvaiicu their money by 

w.ay of loan, w.-rs imprisoned by the Star Cbaitber anil 

fined £o,000—n striking proof that oven now, when. 

the Commons had their at^ntion strenuously directed 

to the Royal cjjii ms, and wcreoccn])icd in mointuining 

the jirivileges of Parliament and rights of the jteople, 

they wore not yet ]ire]karud for laying the axe to the 

root of the great evil, the illegtd proefiediugs of Unit 

court. They, however, obtained from Iiim an unlawful 


in complaiuing of this as against their undoubted onlor, probably tbrougb that arbitrary* doiirt, jiro- 
privileges. • bibitiug tbe publication or .sale of a work which 

But he Ai one ooeosiou went mueh beyond this, and appeaivd, written by one Cowell, and asserting in the 
ventured to impose a duty iilh currants imported. One* most absurd terms the absolute powess of the Sovereign 
Bates, having imported without paying (lie duty, was ami the insignificance of ParliMinent by the constitution 
sued in. the Exchequer, where^thc Barons supimrted of England, It must bo adtieu chat in all tlie.se 

tbe King’s right to levy the customs, and used argn- stisiggle-s the Higli Cluireh imrly uniformly ttmk |*rt 

ments still more Imrc and slavish tbag Uieir bidgment. with the th-owii, and against the Parliament; and Unis 

Che Commons took up the subject, and xhe KTiig was begnii that mutiud efimity which half a ci'iitiiry 

desired thejp would not intertero. They ^however later overturi.^ the Ecclesiastical establishment of 
maintained, in most explicit terms,^their undoubted the realm. * 

right to disciuis every oiio grievance of tl|p subject; 'Jplie attainders of individuals under the Tiidora had 
and so etrectual was their resisbsnco, thalfwlieu soon formed the most hateful and disgusting ]iart of their 
after he would have iiiised money hy making doininatfon, and dftlic Parliament's pusillanimity.'’In 
victuallers }my fur n liecn.se to retail wines, ho was .fitmcs’s reign ijie attacks u]iun individuals were almi'st 
obliged by the reprewentation of the Clommous to all grounded upon sound and just principles, and diil 
revoke his proclamiirion. It must lie added, with great good to the (lonstitutiou. Tliiy proceeded, not 


some feelings of shame, that Tiord Coke himself agi’ced frcmi the King, but the Commons, and not seddmn 


with the Court of EJfchcqncr in their jualgmcnt on 
Bateals case, though tfor very diflereiit aiid'far less 
objectionable luasons; and in bis Book lie distinctly 
condenftis the case as dixjulcd against law. (2 Inxt., 
57.) The Court, too, over which he presided, declaivd 
the issuing of proclam^ions ci'catiug new ollici’S to lx; 
unlawful, on the ground that the Crown lad no power 
to alter th; law of the land. 

The authority of Bates’s case atiiT of Lorel Coke’s 
concurrence hm cncomuged the King to levy cus- 
f toms without Act of Parliament at the outjiorts—the 
** absurd distj^tion being taken by tlio Judges between 
. these and toe Port of London and Cinque Ports. But 


were levelled at Miiiistei’s of the Crown. The right 
of impeachment Imd not been exercised siiico the 
Luicustriau Priuees were on the throne. Now, all 
gi-eat delinquents were \isited with its terrors. For 
the Commons inipeaclicd UPSmpesson of frauds ami 
abuse, aial^qipressive u*sc of patents lie liad obtained; 
MarsbaB, his accoiiipiiee ; lianiet, a judge of the 
l^rerogative Court, for eorniption in his jiidiuial con¬ 
duct; the Bishop of Llandail'for brilsuy; and Jliddle- 
sex for bribery and q^eial corrui>tii>n. it must be 
confeased that tlie Cmmiimis carried oceasioually tbeir 
privilege somewhat fiirlher. 'Qm grosse.Ht case of 
oppression on ret;ord in tlie liistery of Parliament, one 
not exceeiled by any net of the irio.sl dcsi>otic of Princes, 


the Cominosis strouglj^remonstrated against this pi’o* not exceeiled by any net ot the irio.st dcsjiotic ot Princes, 
ceedmg as wholly illegal, imd refnseil all snpjdy until fe Idoyd’s; but religious zeaf here minglert will! their 
thSse dewandl were witfidrawn. 'The rousequenco was own privilegoa The King was vauleretpod to bo les^ 
a^i interval of^ix yiaifii before any new ParliamMit was warmly interested in lii.s supjiort of the Elector i’aljitino 


fiiiliiu *0 get BuppU^froigthu^urco, ho liad recourse di8iiai:aging to tly: Palatine and his wife—a cl^rge] 
to hiB-well-kuown expedient tje sale of Ho^urs. He I yliich, if ever so fully prohri, could in uoaoonceivable 
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way toii^ pn\il<^vri of I'arliiuiiAit. He •was 
sentvnocil by a \ttte of House (o ride i<;noiiiiuiuitsly 
oti a horse with his face towards tlio tail, to stand il 


oti a horse with his face towards tlio tail, to stand il 
the Pillory, to Is! whijtpcd li-ein I^ondoii to West- 
iniuhter, to {Biy a lino of £5,000, and to!«imprisoned 
fur Iife;Auid all of this iniiiuitous scntiaico he undi'r- 
.weiit except tho whi|i|iing. 

This Parliament, the lant iu James’s reign, closed 
with an open quaticl between them «nd the Fviug. 
A remonsti'ance re.s{)cctiiig his slackness in supimrting 
the Palatine, his son-in-law, drew frem him a severe 
n*pisKif, in whfth he ascribed thoir fi'cedjnn of sja’ceh 
to tho Royal fcirbearnnco. The Oomnions took tire at 
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iaiiiAit. He owas thi^t the encr^chments of those Princes, and fiio stall 

•ide ignoiiiiuioiisly further usurpations of the Tmlors, were exposed, and 

) tail, to stand il the oul^t and cifectual means taken to restore the 

r^ondoii to West- constitution, and extend its spirit through its details. 

1 to Ih 5 imprisoned The gitsitest abuse of all, indeed, tho iwwers assumed 

ntmico he under- by the Piivy Council itl tho Star Cliamber and High 

Mtnmmissioii, cuutiuned; but its operation wdb elevely 
los’s reign, closed watched ; and all men saw that tho conflict which 

n yud the Fviug. had begun betw'eeu the Crown and the oountiy, under 

iicss in supimrting the guidance of an unskilful Monarch, on the one 

nm liim a severe Fiand, obstinate, perverse, presumptuous, but of 

fitaidom of sitoech limited caiMcity for Stiito afhiirs, and the greit men 

unions totik fire at of ‘the day,ttho Cokes, the Wentworths, the Pyms, 


this, and%ftslrted in tho loudest tone their absolute musl ei^ sooner or later iu a popular victoiy. Tho 


iiidc|icudencc and supremacy. Ho was far from 
yielding; and dissolved tiiem with a new reprimand— 
adding, however^that ho should continue to govern 
by Parliaments. Rut, as soon as they He]jaretcd he 
committed suveiul of*thc op])ositiou leaders, among 
otkera tSir E. Coke and Mr. Pym, to |iri.son. 

While tho Cuniniuns were thus osbiblislfiiig their 
power, and lioldly facing thh Crown, il is luuniliuting 


“ universal *fcrmentiitiou,” which Mr. H^c (Chap, 
^xlv.) describes as^ibout tho bcgiifuiiig of the seven- 
toenth century, occasioned by tho revival of letters, 
then first became operative iu the difliision of 
knowledge among thft people, at least among the 
Ixittcrinost classes, enlarged men’s ideas, and by a 
nc^cssary^ousequenoe led to discussions of iiolitioal 
rights, and diasatisfaction witli abuses of all kinds; 


(o tliink that the J udges, from wlion^ko iniieh better and, fortunat^y for tlio cause of constitutional frec- 


thiugs might have been exiieeted, sliowed, with^one 
single illustrious exception, Ihi; most Imso subsor- 
viuuey aiid ibt; most itublu.sliiiig alNU».lounioiit of 
{irtticiple. fjeing H.sked l>y the Ring if he liad a 
right to stay any judicial proceedings a.s often as 
he deemed his interest or the preregutive of llic 
(.'rowii asa-iiled, all, except Tail'd 0oke, Ipimbly tesli- 
tied their submission to his demands, and in a toye 
of nieanncas and an atijcrt spirit yet more disgusting 
than the answer itself. Litll^ wonder, tlicn, is it 
that we find Fuller, a lawyer, ooiiimitted to prison, 
and there ke|)t till he died—^liis ofleuco Isung that 
he sued out a writ of*HalH;as Corpus for a client 
detained by the' Court of lligh Oonuaiiision; or 


(loin, this was tla: very iH?riod chosen by the Stuart 
family aiM llicir infatiiatod adherents in Church 
and Slate jmiuAilgatiiig the highest notions of 
arbitrary authority, coiiteuiuing alJ ]KipuIar privileges, 
and setting the Sovereign alsive all liumun ordivuices 
by a right olaiinofl as inherent i^thc blood of Princes, 
and derived immediately frein^ileaven. Tlio frank¬ 
ness with which these revolting doctrines were 0{ienly 
and explieifly pi-oclaiiiied, ulthmigli not at all givailer 
tliau was shown by their 'I’udoi^anccstoi's, pretlflced a 
far mure strenuous opposition, beeanse the age t<> 
wbich they Avere addre.sscd was very di^erenily 
instructed, considerablo progress had Cjreu been made 
by the i'arliamciit in an op[Kisitc direction, ai^ tho 


Whitelock and Seldeii threatened with the fike tatf, fiticdum of i^ligious opiniAi inculcated Fiy the Re 


and averting it by humble ajsdogy,—their oirence 
having been, the just and tine opinion they had given 
their clients that eei'tuiu uelit of the (Fu\ 'vument 
were illegal. ^ 

Notwithstanding ^csc illegal acts, tuid notwitb- 
slaudiiig tho shameful dondiotion of their most plain 
and obvious duties fiy the Judges, the liberties of the 
])copl$ gaiiled prodigiously iu James L’s reign.—^Now 
ik was that the Common^ firat entered into a coutcii- 


Furinntinii was calculatcil inevitably to extend itself 
also to Btatc ufiUirs. It was anothe^blessing derived 
from tlie same family, that their ca^iaeity was fiir 
inferior to their pretensions—that the nuyioldiiig 
obstinacy of their nature was sujqxirtedN^ no skill, 
not always Fjy adex^uate firuuiflSs iu piirsning its ‘ 
oFijeet. * * • 

It was iu these circums^n^ that tho menioii^lo 
reign of Charles I. began, and that the* struggle 

a. wM* .a ««* 


tion^with tho Crown for the viiuUcatioii of their belweCu the Crown and the Commons*de|gended to 
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rights, and for tKie res^i-aliui^of those* securities to 
the lives and of ticir constituents whic]i 

I had repeatedly been dcclaijin to be theira by laW iUr 
* tho ^yrarious renewals of the Greek Charter, and in 
the laws exttu'ted from th^ Plautagenets.—Now ws# 


him from his father with that crown, and lined it 
with thornij ^ 

In charactA* bemalJi'ially.difi'ered'frtim^his prede¬ 


cessor. More couregd 
ning addsfss, of loss ita 


i, siore manly, of mAmwin- 
itic oonceii^rad; though no4 
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deficient in a^conipliBlimenta, yet not pijding voted, each H^onling to tiiu jfoi-tion Httavronld have 

oil those which Ht men rnthev IJn* the contests of the jiaul if tlic Mihsuly had been Aiactcd HJr law, i*eqniriiig 

cotlo^ than for those of public life, he was, n^rerthe- t^e names of those who ivfiisiHl their money to be rc- 

less, far less honest and sincej^', nioi'c unfoigiviug, [lortwl iM'forc the J’rivy Council. This was followeil 

quite a^seliish, and altogether as much (imbued with uj) by pivasiijg tlie inferior iieoplo to the Navy, and 

the notions of his {miumoniit rights, and his contempt ordering only gimtlemen to be committed ^hy the 

for of the [leople. His private conduct was* Council. Five of these, including the illustrious 


moiv. pure, and his religions iinpi-essions inoro stnn^; 
but ho as easily tolerated breaches of morality and 
decorum in othei's; and in religion he was as intoler¬ 
ant, with a leaning towai-da Poiiery, which was 
enlai^ed by an imperions and bigoted wife, and a 
]>roi]igato, nnprinciplwl favourito (BiKkingbant), 
ftittdly cherished by him as ho had been by hi^ fatlicr, 
rcoommendgd by none but superficial i)^conlplisll- 
mients and abandouSH character, anc^who proved one 
of the chief banes of his early life. 

His first measure in this warfai-c to which he w.as 
doomed must be allowed to hii^e b<‘(>n as liad a one 
as was {lossible, for it was a trick 3 it deserved not 


IlaniiHleii, bikmI out thoirt’Habcjas Corpus, and the 
I'cturn being tluit they were detained according to the 
exigency of the commitment, the snlKcieney of the 
I'otiirn, and consequently the validity of the writ of 
coinmitment, '.‘ume before the Court of King’s Bench, 
the Judges of which, to their lasting disgrace^decided 
ill favour of Ixith. But tins King Wiis f(<tvf*d to call 
auotIi(.‘e I’iirliuinent, the third of his ivigii; and now 
was a.ssenibled Hint tndy illftstrious body to whoso 
wisdom and fortitude w'u owe our liberties, in s])ite of 
the over vioh-nec by wdiicb tts successors outdid its 
great example, and the inexorable tyranny of the 
faitlih;.ss Prince with whom they had to dtial. 

Bent oifhis destruction, while yet the elections had 


the more resiiectable name of a stratagem, l^e caiujgd Bent 011 his destruction, while yet the elections had 
tTio {lopular leaders to Im named Hherifis, that tiny not been fiui.shc(J^(.‘hiiirles at the moment tliatlie isiid 
|,uigltt nut be*returuc(l to Pariiament; tut Hie only court to bis subjects, by rcloasing persons from uulaw- 


couscquence was tlroir bedng cliosen &>r otlier places. 
Tims, Coke, the avowed leader of the Oppoi^tiou, was 
elected for Derbyshiro instead of NoiforR, of which 
he had been named Sherifi’. 11 is next sie]) was of 
more «jien violence, and according to the very worat 
example of past time^no lunger safe to be followed. 


fill ^m]n'isuiimeut, cnqdoyed Commissions to raise 
money just ns unlawfully, their onlcrs being “ to reganl 
the neiTesaity’of the sukstaiicc more than the form and 
ciijumstance;” in otiicr words, the want of supplies for 
an impolitic w'M' of the faxourite’s advising, rather 
than th(^ illegiility of robbing the jwojile against law. 
The iv.sult was tl^altiimons proceeding, the Petition of 


Digges and Elliot, tw# of the, most distinguished The iv.sult was t|^atTamoiis proceeding, tin* Petition of 
friends of lilmrty, were cast intt> prison for w’ords Kjght, wheivl>y the Lords and Commons obliged the 
Hiiokcii in Parliament; for having taken imrl^iu the King to dcelaiv the illegality nfmjuiring loans without 


iinpoainiment of the lavouritn. This ill-jndged step 
wa.s no sooner taken than retracted, on the ITonse 
declaring they would proceed to no business until their 
meinljers were |v 1 eascd^ and he was fuiii to confess 
that ho had been mistaken. A [K-er, t^o, Arundel, 


I’arliaineutary Siinctiog, or billeting siddici's, or com- 
niitment witliout legal i>recess, or pixiceilure by martial 
law. When, however, they further inquired him to 
give Hj> the right of levying tonnage and |Miundage, the 
infatuatedlAonarcli again laul recourae to a dissolution. 


whom he had iniprisoued, Vas released 0 n the claim wj/icli was immediately followed by thciiiiprisoiimciit 


solemnly lAado by the Jliords that no^c of their ntein- 
bors could be ar^sted unlm for treason, felony, or a 
broach of the jieace. ^They gained another success 
ion the imjHirtaut right of each Peer to have his rvrit 
of Suininowlfwhich had been ivfusitd to Bristol, and 
which was now issuAl on their ivinoustraius;. 

To screeu*Bncl«ngh«n, whose fall he pereeived was 
dotmed, Charles now h%d ipcoui^ to a step which he 
repeated foveral tiim^ in spite of the warning he each 
time rooey»’^1,*that of dissolving the Parliaiueuf—the 
result inevitably being n new one afterwards elected, 
with iuoi'caadfl hostility towards the Roy|l authority 
• which* ha»f put an end f!a the bd. Molcyhad been 
, votedi Art no biU passed; «nd w foolislily thought he 
assess'all his subjects loan of tks amount 


of ujqMisition leadera. Elliot was presecuted in the 
(‘lairt of King’s Bench fur words sjiokeu in Parlia¬ 
ment, and the Judge* as usual, si;nilcly and piiilli** 
gately arpiiesiasd, afiiriiiing jurisdiction, and 
allowing a eonvietion—a jiidgiiieiit l^hich was solemnly 
reversed by Writ of Errer, as contrary to law, after 
^le llestomtion (i(ifi7). OHier lustanues^pf ji^icial 
liaseucss were also exhibited on this occasion; but 
when the mcreiful King, thci Baci^d Martyr,j wished 
to have Felton ppt to the rack for the murder of‘his 
favourito, the Judges cNuld not go /puto so fur; they 
i])x:lared torture tc,be illWl. ^A-wajority of seven to 
five soon after (1640) d^ided that the levying ship 
money was legal without consent of Parliament, in 
Hampden’s case. But tl^ Commons w^ut a stop 
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further ^heir piirptiae I'equii'eil, As iisuall}^ liaj)- 
l)en8 'when in troublon# times such strung measures 
arc i%sortcd to; tljoy visited every wuiil spoken |jr 
written in disjmragcnicut of their pjocoedings with the 
penalties of breach of privilege; thtis at once declaring 
themsidveB above all censure, and fomiding their 
. chum of absolute [wwor ujwjn a fiction of absolute 
infallibility. They oven treated respectful iietitioua 
as bituvehes of privilege. , 

The oppix-ssionsof the Star Chamber were multiplied 
at the siimc time. A gi-eatcr number of punishments 
wore inflicted* and severe ones, perfectly odious and 
revolting to the feelings of inuukind, es[iceiHlly when 
compared* with the station of the ]xu'ties and the 
Ultimo of the charges, went inutv freijnciit tliaii even 
under the Tudors. Thus, not only the pillory, but 
whipping, slittisg the nose, and cutting off the car's, 
wem ordinary iiiflictiaus; and fines, so heavy os 
Hometiinesto reach . 01 ^, 000 , were exacted, of which 
tko greater poifion always went to the King, thus 
forming an iiii[iortant item of his I’cvcuuK. Of the 
kind of crimes thus visitod*wu may forni an estimnto 
from tlris, tliat one person piid £8,0(f^ for having said 
“Suffolk i.s base bom;” and that l.ia(fd made. Tlisliop 
Williams be cundemiicd to |»iy the like sum, of ^lich 
X3,000 wont to himself as a comjiensatiou, fur tliat 
Pfolatc having written a letlci' in Wliirdi the Primate 
was turned into ridicule by a single qjcprcssiuii. He 
was likewise imprisoned tlmje year's for the sanre jest, 
and for Iwiitg so (lartial to it as toWefnse apologising to 
the indigirant motiopolitan. For M<*ne libel on the 
Church, Leighton was whipiMsI, pilloried, had his 
nose slit and his cars cut off, artd was condemned to 
prison for life; Lilburu was wliip^icd and pilloried; 
and Pryme snlfei'ed two several inflictions, the second 
of which cut oft' whaterAir of his ears the former had 
sjrared. * ^ , 

The discontent oocasiunnd by such procociiings, and 
the impossibility of obtaining the necessary supplies fry 
all the v'iolcnce to which he iisd hod recoitrse, and with 
all the sirppoi't ho rlcrivcd fi'ouyiti nttprificii'Icd beitch 
of Jridges, forccti Chiles to assemble Parliann ut, after 
an eleven yeai's’ itvjxmission. It met in April, IGlO, 
and, showing great modemtrun, united with as much 
lirnttiess ns had dittingnished its ]ircdecessor, it was 
disso^ed after it had sat* thrve weeks. The increase 
ygonr of l^js illcji-ul exactions soon inci-eascd the 
prcy^atlftig discontent, in wlitch his favour towai'ds the 
religion of hisaQuecii^ and ik pro/t'ssors, especially 
those in her servi^eiitcrcd Mrgely; and atlcr in vagi 
sacking to evatle the ne-c^ity he most leared>.,% 
assembling a great Council at Yovk^f all the Peeit^ Ke' 
wan obligerkby their advicvfto summon that Parliapie^ 


0 


which in a short time overthrow his anthetity and 
bAnight him* to the block. 

TlioVirst pitroccdiugs of this celebrated assembly 
wore adntinible in every resjicct, and marked by equal 
firmness and moderation. They passed a bill to seoure 
the calling of Pariir|p)cnts every three yeans, and 
{>revcnt any interruption for more than thabperi^ of 
tlicir authority: the Lords to issue wi-its if the Crown 
ivfused; the Sboi'itFs if the Lords refused; the Electors 
if the Sheriffs refused. This trionnial bill likewise 
prohibited the King from dissolving without its con¬ 
sent, until it had sitten fifty djvys. The judgment in 
Hampden'^ case was theu ^versed; alt levies of 
cuiltuius, and generally all imix>rts, without consent of 
Parliament, wore dixslai'orl illegal, and strictly fovbid- 
I den; all pressing of soldiers, unless in cSso of actual 
* invasion; and as the croVning work, without which 
neither Pai'liamcnt nor {icoplc could be safe for an 
lionr, the Star Cliamlytr and High Commission Courts 
were for ever abolished, by depriving the Privy 
Council of all jurisdiction in criminal matters, and 
C(t(ifitiin;f it to the more necessary operations of polibi., 
and coy^imifihiout for trial l»y due csui'se of law. 
The King submitted to piiss all these important bills, 
but he iu^^erfered with the debates njsm them, and 
this was sij^far ivseatcd by the Piiriiamcnt that no 
insiuucu is known of that olfenee against privilege 
being ropcatetl. 

These were groat and glorious nehiovements; and 
these must lM>nnd our praise of'H>liis x'enowned body. 
Tlicir whole snbscipient jirocccdiugs were fmmed, 
{xissibly intended, to alter tliA form of tho Qovem- 
uient, hiid not to protect iU from attacks.. The 
iinpeochment ofHtralfoi'd alone of these violent acts 
leavea a doubt on the mind whether it were justified 
or not The destroying him, and by attainder, was 
plainly without any excuse. The luihing him in tho 
King’s estiiAvtiun, or I'athsr tho preventing his future 
enqiloyinent 1 >y intimidating his muster, vi^ [jerhaps 
necessary from His talents, his* courage, his inflaence 
with Charity, and the ])art he had sSico his apostasy 
ofieiily and zealously taken agAinst the {leople. His ^ 
tyrannical anduncoustitntional pi'occcdiqj» furnished^ 
a sufficient ground for convicting him of mgh crimes 
and inisdemoanours. But the pretext l>hat it was 
uccesssary take his life because tliere was no other 
way of securing the ^ico^e'against se pojyerful^an 
adveiwaiy was exactly the rcusofl whiclf, Henry Vlll. 
would have given fur destroying bis viftfkna Tho 
manner of accomplishing his dcstruction^as borrowed 
by the PaAi|incnt fnm the mcamplo tlgit tyrsat; 
the right which they fad to destroy him, if gsounded 
on their of his ^wer and talenti^ yr/ut no Setter 
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tlian HJgni^’s right to put any formidable opponent 
to death; and the ehamefnl eubmissioA of Chnrlbs, 
contrary to every principle of duty and oo^icnce, 
was exactly a counterpart of the aubserviuncy of the 
Parliament to his despotic iirocftceasor in pawing his 
bills of attainder. 

The o^ter acts of the Long Parliament ara witliont, 
excAe, and placed beyond any question. The Act 
, to prevent a dissolution without their own consent 
waa an open and audacious assumption of supremo 
power, not by the people, but by a number of indi¬ 
viduals^ who thus made themselves absolute, and 
estaUiahed an oligarchy, i-atlier than a democracy, ^ 
their own persons, ft was passed wifli a tmly 
revolutionary speed, being brought in nix>n«thS 5th of 
May, carried to the ^orda on tlie 7th, and agreed to 
by them on the 8th ; so tlialk in threS days the whole 
Constitution was changed, and the King's power 
became little more than norain^. The Bishojts were 
then excluded from Parliament; and the King's 
assent to this was his la.st concession. What followed 
^gas done by main force, and on tHS eve A* takil^ 
arms, or in tlw midst of that din which ^n-overbially 
puts oil law to silence. • 

The immediate causes of the reb^lion w^re, find, 
the religious zeal, or rather fiyy, exeij^d by the 
encouragement which the King and Queen gave to 
Popery, and which was greatly magnified, at least as 
conceded hinv The alarm of the Protestants at the 
danger to their roligicti, not only drove many chnrch- 
men into the commiinidh of the Puritans, but led the 
j Parliament to the moat preposterous asstynption of 
privilege. Thus thej treated ns a question of 
privilege any alteration in the ceremonial of worship, 
declaring all “ iiew-hvngled ceremonies ” to bo a breach 
of their undoubted priviksges. This was, of course, 
levelled at whose tendency towards Popery 

closely* resenvblcd that of^ a poworfnl body of the 
cletgy in our own times.—Tii the second place a con¬ 
spiracy was’discovervd of some leading persons in the 
King’s party, to#march the army to Loiidou and 
subdue the Par{;ameni^ the {Mititiou wn.s oven pro 
J^red, which the army numerously signed, praying 
to be heard^ the Parliament; and Charles had the 
incredible folly to countersign it, but retracted before 
it coni;! be acted nf>on, fliistead of keeping aloof from 
thetnovementjintil it coul^^ successfully executed. 
But in th * third place^and which more than all the 
rest Irurriedaon matters to cxti'cmities, lie took the 
insane step of entering in {lerson the Ilonso of Com¬ 
mons, and ^Imming the^ surrender of five*members, 
'the leaders of ttie party opposed^ him, lut who had 
< the vlfbfe Oommoua and dearl^the whole Lords for 


theig follower^ He had the day bofti** desired the 
Attorney-General to prosecute* tlicnMNum a popular 
i^'cr for high treason, the chaigo being grouudeil on 
their Parliamentary conduct, in which they had all 
the Parliament tor their aceomplicca Even Mr. 
Hume, the stanneh a|K>lugist of Cliarles andgall the 
Stuarts, treats this step os an iudiscivtion beyond , 
“the fondest wish of hij encmifss;" as a course 
entercfl on “without concert, delila^ration, or refliH:- 
tion;" as an net “the prudence of w^ich noliody 
protended to justify, ” (Chap Iv) Lord Clarendon 
confesses that this imwarmntable and 4nfatuttt(al act 
alienated the generality of those, who were beginning 
judge more favouiubly of Charles, probt^ly^lamnd 
by the gi-owing violence of the Parliamentary pro¬ 
ceedings. Dr. Lingani, who, rcjiays the favour of 
the Stuarts towards his Cliiiroh by e.'ifrenic {lartiulity 
for them, admits it to have bej^n a proceeding equally 
blamed by his friends and his wiemica. That it led 
immediately to the vote which veste.d in Parliament 
the nomination of the Militia oflici'rs,—in other words, 
the command of the army/*—cannot be doubted; and 
tills was tbo cm^encement of the Civil War. 

It is wholly Iftside the di-sign of this work to follow 
the History of the great events wliich that war pro¬ 
duced, or to contemplate the. exti-aordinary display both 
of civil aiAl militaiiy genius by which it was mnrkeil. 
A vevoliitioii wliielt unsettled the whole frame of the 
State, and changed in almost all {larticulars the estab¬ 
lished order of tliiqgs, couhl not fail to force, os in a 
Jiotbcd, the bfleiAs and the vii'tues, ns well as the vices 
luAl the weaknesses, which peaccfnl times and regular 
gorernment either niii in the bud, or stint in their 
growlb, or cast into thfl shade, when Hiey chance to 
attain maturity. But it is cqnully certain that in 
England, as in Fiunce a cenfairy and a half later, a 
va.st majority of tbo people wort* avei'se to the cliango 
wliieb ov^^tlrew the munaroliy; that the republican 
piaty, utterly inconsiderable at first, was always a 
much smaller iiiiiiority than in France; that the 
extremities to which the leaders went against tlio^ 
King found very few snpjwrters among tbo people, 
and were di.sap]>rove(.lbya majoifl^^f the Parliament 
itself, from which a miliUiry foitJo'n one day expilled 
two hundred of its iiiunibers, loavi^ the minority in 
paasession; and that tbo iiiilnence of the two most 
}>uwerful motives which (un affuq^ the conduct of 
nations, ndigious fanaticism Aid terror, was rcquireir 
to make tlioso vio|ent proceedings be pptiently borne. 
The hatred of the Chui-ch abus^ iiY France supplied 
tl^ru the place of fhut fanutirism, aUd the terror was 
exercised in a ranch greater excess. But in both 
revolutions the buScc.ss of^a jiarty was ^ured liy 
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Minikr meuns: and in both tho indolegce and timid' 
ity of the enabled the enemi(.>a oT the 

people to prevail. The same moral ia to bo dra^^ 
from both theste sad tales alike. It teaches all men that 
he who permits injuatioo and crfielty to triumph, 
when ^ doing his duty to his neiglilwur ho could 
defeat them, shai-cs the guilt though ho may not share 
the spoil; and that the risk of Unug ovei'iiowci'ed in 
the struggle for right is not such an excuse for inac¬ 
tion as can Satisfy any but the mosf rsillous feelings 
and the most easy conscience. 

The abolition of Monarchy was complete. It was 
declarc<l trea.snn to give any ono the title of Ring 
withuuF of Parliament—the House of LoihIs, sis 

well as the Crown, was sot aside—and the supremo 
]a»wer, legislative as wejl as executive, reinaiued vested 
ill tho House of Commons, now atUmdud by loss than 
a hundisxl members, and wholly under the iuHnenon 
of the army. A council of forty-one—three-fourths of 
whom were inpmber.s of tho House—was appointed for 
a year to preserve the peace, dispose of the ftjrces, naval 
and military, and represent tho country with foreign 
state.s. A new seal, representing tli*; Common.s, was 
made, and entrusted to three Commuisiouei's; aud an 
oath to he true to tlie Oommouwealtli was direeftid to 
be taken by all persons in oflice. Half the .Judges 
teok itj the others re.sigiie«l Thaformer rtiado it a 
condition that Parliament would engage to maintain 
the fundamental laws of the realm. To this the House 
agreed j and the Judges never 8('|ra to liave ix'flected 
that the Kingly power runs threiiglf alt the jurispru¬ 
dence of England, from the foundation upwards. N%w 
writs were issued to fill up vacancies which had re¬ 
duced tho Commons to a st^eiith of their number, towards independence in the exercise of the jHiwera 

and 150 at length were found to coinpose the House,* couferred upon it. This, of course, displcas^ Crom- 

but it was stddom that^fifty could be got to attend, w’ell ; and on disfiolving the body, aud taking upon him 

and hanliy e,ver 100. Five or six eminent loyalists tho executive government, under the title of Protector, 

were tried and executed, but the reigi *of,the Com- as tenderedd» him by a party of its members, ke pro¬ 
monwealth WAS little stained with blooil. Their pNri- claimed the instrument of Ghivemment in forty-two 

tanical rigour made them denonucc severe penalties articles, vestin^ihe legislativmpower in tlfe Protector 

^igainst offences which no penal law Cixn ever well or and Parliament,—no dissolntion offvhich could take 

safely reach; Acts were passed punishing, incest and place, without its ovm consent^n less ^lan five months. 


chiefly of rank and fortune, were forfeited to their 
adherence tw the King. The year after, previous to 
the fat^ battle of Worcester, which extingoiahed the 
hopes (U Clutrlea II., his follower were also attainted j 
71 first, and then 68f were thus punished; how¬ 
ever, beiug suffered to redeem at oue-thml of tlieir 
value. Tho Catholic/were persecuted, bnt only ono 
suffered death. The Presbytermns had been fiiv #oi8e 
persecutors than the Independents, insisting on nni- 
formity of worship: Rut the Independents showed 
fully as much rapacity; and it was reckoned that the 
income of (Catholics in the hands of sequestrators 
amounted to above £60,000 a year, though oiTly ta^o- 
tixisvls of England were inclnfltHl in this calculation. 
The rigbn^' of their measures was not confined to tiie 
rich and noble; their violence d&iccndcdato artiains, 
peasants, aud menial soryants. 

The fjODg Parliament hod natnrally become nn- 
])opu1ar, both from its duration of eighteen years, from 
the expulsion of a lai^e portion of its membere, and 
from its subserviency to the army and their chiefs. 
CWomweftrs usiApatioii, therefore, was acceptable 
the nationbut ho had little other ];iold over the 
;)Cople Aiau what their dislike of Parliament and the 
dread of his luilttary |)owor gave him. Ho collected 
about 120. men of puritanical and sanctifieil habits, 
chosen by iiimself from a greater number returned by 
different congregations, and to them he entrusted the 
whole government This ghostly liojy (contraonly 
called fiai'ebones' Pai'liament),diow ridicnloas soever 
in many of its pi*ooee«lings, shewed no little wisdom in 
presecutiqg several iin}iortant^form.s, and correcting 
some glaring abuses; it also showed .some disposition 
towanls independence in the exercise of the {mwera 


odultciy with dea^, and fornication with three 
months imprisomdbnt—^Aots, the severity of whiclt, 
as might easily b^re.seen, prevented their executioa 
But4he i^nblic prayer for general reformation of tke 
law was attimtiv^y listened to; and an lm|)urtant 
^xinmimcomcnt was tnailb of amendment in the system 
aiitt in Uie pi'agtice of our jurisprni^nce. A full in¬ 
quiry was instituted i]^to finweial abuses and freuds 
upon the revenfll^repeeially in tfio management 
forfeited estates. These must have been of iinposn 
as^D one year ^651) s^enty indiri^Ufla, 


The Protector had tho command of the army aud 
navy; the power of making ^ce aiSlkwar, with 
his council’s consent; the }x>wer of appointing the 
great ofiirera of State, with coiftent %f Parliament; and 
the successors of tho Pix4bckor were ijp be name# by 
tlie Council. The Parliament consisted oAsO mem¬ 
bers, chosen by the latger boroughs, mcemiung thdr 
former rights of olectiou, and in courses by persons 
possessed ef £200 in any kind of propmjr; 4(^ were 
for England; 30 for Siotland, and osininy to^ItelaiMi ' 
It^met; and findin|^^fter%ve montiba’ trial, tlfet Uw 



movement in the west, delivered over the ki^om to 
eleven Htyor-Generals for as many districts, who were 
commissioned to levy a tax of fbn per cent., which he 
imposed on all royalists. He also contimied u duty 
onmerchandise beyond tlie timi limited by law. 8umo, 
refMling to pay this illegal impost wera lined by the 
collectors, and sued them for damages. The Judges 
showed their wonted subserviency and pusillanimity, 
and Cromwell sent to the Tower the counsel for one 
parly who sued. He also erGctt;d a High Court of 
Justice, by which several of his adversaries were con¬ 
demned to death, aiiA suflered accoiilitgly. jflie 
Qovernment was now a military desitotisty, and it is 
certain that notliin^but Cromwell's brilliant success 
in all his foreign expeditions, and*the droad of thc« 
SUuirt family being restored, could have maintained 
him on his usurped throne. 

After an interval of abont two years he was obliged 
to coll another Parliament; the Scotch and liish 
yiembers wero submissively obseqniffus; thf Rnglssh 
so little disp^d to obedience that he i^viously ex¬ 
amined the roturns, and by act of violence Sxcluileil 
about ninety of them on protcnce oftheir ii^morality. 
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membm were tax from being very pliable to his without any purity whatever beingstakcu for his 
wishes, he dissolved it, and alarmed d)y a royfdist constitutionally governing kiiig)^^ beyond the 

ir the ki^om to ij^ect which his father’s fate and his own sufferings 
istriots, who wero might bo expected to produce upon his uiiiid. 


TUB GOVEIlIiMENT OP ENfiLANO yXDER THE 
STITARTS-TIIE REVOLUTIOX. 

The history of the (jonstitution from tiie Restoration 
to the llevolution, although usually viewed as divided 
iuto two i>orlions,—^the proceedings of Clyud^s IT. and 
tlmso of James II.,—is in fact lu'ojwrly to be con- 
sideivd as one and the saui%; the eonrse of events 
being nuiutemipted, the proceeding of all parties 
l)ciiig the same, and the oontyict of the brothers only 
varying in the accelerated p.'icetwith which the morn 
honest and bigoted of the two biirried matters tq,a 
crisis, l^e only ivul diffci'cnce in the two reigns is, 
indeed, to be found in the^raonal characters of those 
Princes; the .i#ie indolent, om-eleas, unprincipled, 
loving his aasos-atlier than anxious about power, nn> 
less%s it might secure him from inteiference with his 


No one was suffered to cuter the Huitso^^ghardeil by pleasures, or .sixve him from the equally ungrutcfill 


his sentinels, but those who had a certificate from his 
Connoil. The result was an obsequious assembly, 
wliicfraddre8|ed him to take the title of King, and 
agreed to many amendments on the Instrament of 
government. He refnsAl the Crown, as is well known; 
but the amendments the Iiistrhment ga^’o liiin the 
power of naming his successor, aud of iiHtaing an 
Upper House of not more than seventy, nor IciiH than 
forty members. In virtue of this sixty-two members 
of the Lower were sunimoned to the Upi>er House. 
The romoval af his psiucipal snpportei's from the 
Commons weakened his in^fluence in that, House, and 
he was soon obliged to dissolve this Pnrliainent,—the 
fourth that he had so tlismisst^d, and Jhc last ho ever 
called. M 


interruptions of bnsiuoss; not at all envying otlssrs 
tlivir freedom, so he might only enjoy his own;—the 
other n stem mler, jealous of his prerogative, firoin 
religions as well as^iolitical principle; a furious bigot 
from convietfoii^ little averse to labour, and fearing 
lift risk in the purouit of his object; ever ready to 
sacrifice a tempoml to an eternal crown; and though 
affecting much regardffor his wortl, yftt nnscmpnloxis 
ol' breaking it when its strict observance stoo<l in tbe 
way of bis predominant imsisii. Though in roligiou 
Charles hml gradually liecome a Romanist, he never 
was prep^retl to avow his oonveroion, or to make any 
snKrifice for his faith; his ndigioiis principles banging 
almost ns lno.se1y alxnit him as his moral. Rut James, 
though a rigid devotee, confined his self-restraint t© 


It has somety^es be^ considered by histoi-ians that luattei-s of faith and tfie promotion of his Church— 

•the first form of government under the Protector, that having led at all times the sain^ Ijcentions life with 

of the Inst^Tinent, was repnblican; and the second, which his brother and the rest of*the Cavaliers, com- 
under the Petition and Advice, was monarchical; and bining party feeling and personal tieidalgenco, had de- 

Mr. Hallam is of thi# opinion. But except in the kiuched the English iiiomls and outraged die fci^lings 


po#er of namjpg his suaceitor, and the institution of of the puritanical classes, even a%r their restoration 
tbe UppCT House, thf firat was really as monai;jlii«il to power. ** ^ 

as the seewd! The Protector’s death, ami his son It not only little suited Charles'i^habitH to risk 
Biehard’s inropacity to hold his offic<‘, led, after sii what ho termed "goin^gain travels,” in ei-dcr 

interv^of ei|hteen months, during which die Govern- tJ battle for Prero|;ative and Puper^, as James would 


interv^ of eighteen months, during which die Govern- tJ battle for Prero|;ative and Puper^, as James would 
ment WM at ona time hi the ^ands ora Cbnncil of 1mvo hml him d<y but he even would himself have 
geiiei||l*officers, to the i^toiation of diaries TL, preferred ruling by PaiTia|ients as the eoeier eourae 
• ■ - - * _ __ 
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to piiraue, ooiill lie only liave found tlwn reasoppbly 
tmotable. do Ind no Wnd, as he told Lord Essex, 
to sit like a Turk and order men to be bow-stx-ingwlft 
but then ho “would not have a sot of fellows spying 
and inquiring into all his proceedings,”—and of some 
laws wl^ch he fonnd (<HtabliNhcd he openly avowed 
his detestation, declaring, for example, that he never 
would suHlir any Parliamept to be assembled under 
the famous Triennial Act of 1(541. This was accord¬ 
ingly iDjicalcA Htill he tried how far ho conld go on 
amicably with such assemblies; and it was only when 
he found they refused him money, and would inquire 
into the public conduct of his Ministers, that he throw 
himself into f^he arms of Fiuncc, made his power and 
influence wholly subservient to the profligate ambition 
of Txniis XIV,, rcceivefl regular su]>plii's of money 
from him to evadp tho neceasity of meeting his people’s 
rejiresentativea, bai'tcred for this pri(re at onco tho 
honour and the policy of the country, and entered into 
a r'hameless conspiracy both against the liVtcrties of 
Protestant Europe and tho fnxj Constitutrm of his 
own kingdom. It is manifl>st that had the Englisli 
Patriots in 1670 la-on apprised of hisyrocceilinga, the 
Revolution never ought to have liceii dMayed an hour. 
The calling in of William at that time would liavo ftfeen 
on every principle equally ju.stiflab1e; aiql the expul- 
sicXi of the restored familj' would have Ixeefi an act 
still more neccssiiry for saving Imth the libci'tit's bf 
Englishmen and tho indeiHuidence of their coiiutry; 
for that which tTames’s proceedings never even 
threatened was absolutely sacrificed By Charles—^the 
national security as against France. * 

For a long time doubts were entertained by many, 
and affected by some, of Cltaifes’s criminality; nor 
wore the.se wholly removed until tho publietilioii of a 
secret treaty entered into with Lonis XIV. in 1660, 
made all further denial of thd conspiracy ii;tipossible. 
lie thereby stipulated for a regular ixensioii of 
;C200,000 a year, equal in value to half a million fit 
tho present day, and 6,000 men. In return for thl^so 
means of both governing without; Parliament and over¬ 
powering all lesistancri frem his subjects, be became 
party to a plan of panition upon a scale not exceeded 
by the northern powers in the case of Poland a coiitnry 
later, and to whonfhideed these infamous transactions 
may xflell fie considered as having served for a mode!? 
]^iunGe was fo seize-the largxir portion of tho ITuited 
FixijiiucS'S, while England should have the greater 
part of Zealand, with Ostend.'Miuijl'ca, and pai*t of 
the Spanish provi^“^'.i South America'; a Bourbon 
prince occupying ^ Spanish throne, and abandouinl* 
part^of the Spanish empire os the p'ice of his qui«fli 
possession. «It is worthy of observation, as fixing upon 

i » < *» 
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Louis XIV. still more incontestably the invention of 
the^ Partitioiflng system, that he had twice, three 
years before, entered into a similar scheme with, the 
Emperor for dividing tho Spanish dominions. The 
inequality of the condftions hod mode the Emperor 
abandon this notable ^irojcct; he perceived plainly 
.enough that while Louis was to occupy the Peninsula 
and the Dutch provinces at his ease, the Em^ror 
would have no part of the R|M>il that he did not win by c 
force of arma 

It was certainly fortunate for this country that tho 
sixopicions raised in Louis's mind by the vac^lating 
conduct aur^ apparent bad faith of Cbai'les, prevented 
the prompt |K>rfomianco of the conditions thus entered 
into. llad n well-appointed French army entered 
England, while abundant sni>pliea.of mone^ supported 
the tyrant, ho had only *10 keep on gratifying the 
EsUblished Church with meims of oppression towards 
the Dissenters, and to ^^main wholly inactive in his 
suppixrt of the Catholics, and his work of usnr|Hitioii 
was com^ilute. The abominable acts excluding all 
Nd(rconf(wmist.s ^rom corfioratious, and preventing 
them frepi cv^r coming within five miles of any cor- 
ixomto town, liad^won profligiou,s favour in tho eyes of 
the clergy^ and Charles had no such bigoted zciil for 
tho religionvrhich hcuiocretly had embraced, or rather 
which he was in the course of adopting, as to risk 
“going upon liis travels again,” by giving it open and 
offensive protection. Add to this, that he had ^own 
a truly regiil facility of abaxidoiiing his oldest and 
ablest servants when Clarendon was impeached, suffer¬ 
ing him to* be declare<l guilty of treasons which he 
never lisfil committed, because tm timidly or prudently 
fled from an acensationof high misdemeanors of which 
he wivs nndtmiably giiUty. His sending peAons to 
remote and even fui’cign prisons, where they lingered 
without a trial for years untif his falll his accession 
to tho FrencR Alliance; and his procuring for Cliarles 
pecuniary supplies to preclude tho necessity of meet¬ 
ing Parliament,—were crimes of a deep dye, how little 
soever they conld give his profligatdt and ungrateful 
ma.ster a pretext for leaving Mm tovhis fate. His 
detestable conduct on tho occasion of hi^ daughter’s 
marnage, when he besought the King to‘refuse Ids 
consent, aud declared he had rather she were treated 
os a strumpet, or put to dewth for a conspiracy a^inst 
tho prerogative, than that th^ Crown were i^^tlliodHiy 
such B'l alliance, though it be an^offonce,incomparably 
less heinous to the State, has, more than iSPhis other 
crimes, fixed upon his memory the jns^^ scorn of all 
good men ib sfter-agea i . e ■ 

In carrying on his Government two tblngejiporo to 
bo remarked of Cliarlc, in both of which ho d^librod 
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extremely from hie brother, and accordingly pro* 
veutod the Revolntion from taking pkcaiiu his tin*, 
towat^ds which, however*, all things manifestly ^nded. 
He showed much address and temper in avoiding diffi* 
oolties which bo seldom if over rttet in front or ondea- 
Tourod by force to sarmoimt; and he displayed no 
obstinacy nor even firmness in Hie pursuit of objects 
whictfso careless and self-indulgent a nature litUo 1 * 6 - 
^garded. Thus, although it cannot be supposed tluvt 
he gave iqiplicit credit to the Popish Plot, and most 
likely disbelieved it altogether, ho yet contrived to 
keep a certain neutrality through tlio whole of the 
excitement into which it tlirew the nation, and was 
able to take advantage ofClie ro-action whicb*aucceecU!A 
when the wretches who had deceived the jreSple so 
snocessfally, f nriied their attempts a step too far, and 
accused those counectel! with tfie RoytH Family. Rut 
his wi^ of steadiness was ap|)arent when, afj^r issuing 
his declaration suspending the jjcnol laws on the as- 
sumjition of a prerogative to legislate absolutely in 
ecclesiastical matters, lie was fiua to withdraw it ujmn 
th^ anxious remonstrance of the (Jonflaons, tSarmodt 
pcrlinps, more |br their religion than their Ii1)crtic8. 
Tlie extreme unpopularity oL tlio Duke of Tork on 
account of his religion hod given rise Cb a bil^ for ex¬ 
cluding him from the succession, f harlos iijjed all his 
^ iaflueace against it, and succeeded in throwing it out 
when it came to the House of Loi-da Tlio Duke 
hiinsel^as fuljy resolved, had it passed, to have tried 
even the desperate extremity of civil war rather than 
submit to the law; declating to Barillon, the French 
Ambassador, that there remained Uo other i^eaiis but 
tills of restoring the Royal authority in England.* Yet 
so bent upon taking security against his bigotry were 
even those who chiefly opposed the Exclusion Bill, like 
Halifax, tiiat they framed as a substitute for it another 
bill which entirely changed the form of the Govern¬ 
ment, pfovidiug that, on a patholic snccaeding, the 
veto upon bills should cease, all civil and military 
offices bo besCowod by Parliament, and » Committee of 
both Houses sit ^uring the prorogation. It may 
further be cited jis a pi^of of tlie excess to which 
Jlnti-Catholio alarm was carried, that, early in 1680, 
the Common!/f»i8sed a unanimous resolution, declaring 
the Fire of Lopdon to Have been the work of Papists, 
with a design of deftroyftig the Protestant religion; 
and'txolnding from a seat^ery papist who should 
accept any office under 4he Crown. , 

In tiie wkfie history of human weakness there is 
no parallel to found for the sudden change which 
• speedily came over t^e nation and its representa- 
iiveft Il^tber the ext^mitie^ to whicn they had 
besfn ..oftried. during the plot, oytfae violeuce^which 
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had been sho'^n against the Duke of York, or the 
natural alternations of fickli^ Itud il)^mormed men 
impiposing the multitude of all Tiations, or the shame¬ 
ful zeal displayeil by the Established Ghnreh in 
vituperatiug the edudnet of the late Parliament, or a 
{lart of all these circumstances, be tiio reason, certaiu 
is the fact, tliat liiuslly had the session close) when 
from one end of the island to iho other tliero burst a 
cry loud and continual against all that the Parliament 
had done; aiulifh universal disixisition Wlis disclosed 
to suffer whatever assaults upon lilx*rty tho jireroga- 
tive of the Crewn might make. Tho aorpomtion of 
London, lliroatened with disfranchisement by a quo 
waiTanto issued against its charter, and awiy.’^ of the 
habitual subserviency of the Judges, was glad to accept 
any terms that were offered, an^ submitted absolutely 
> to tho dictation of the Croarn. The same base and 
pernicious examplewas followed iu the other cor;iorate 
towns. Tho bite King’s deatfi jn the bosom of the 
Romish Cliurch, and tlic ostentatious display of hij 
religion by James going openly to muss in Royal state, 
foiled to open men’s eyes and alarm their religious 
feara lie ventu^d eiwly uiion calling a Parliament, 
and a revenue of* .£2,000,000, eipial to £5,000,000 at 
this dby, was settled on him for life, with £700,000 
a year for sumiovting a standing army. An mldress 
on behalf uf the Penal Laws w.is altered on a suggosa 
tionsthat its expressions might give offence to tho 
King. A hill ]i&ssed one lioiise at least, and that the 
people’s House of Par^ament, declaring it high timson 
to make any motion for altering the order of succession 
—the very bouse which a few years before had passed 
a bill to exclude the reigning monarch for over, and 
bestow the Crown as if tie liad been naturally dead. 
It seemed a most superfluous plan which the profli¬ 
gate Sunderland had formed to Jissolvo tlie Parliament 
during tiio^ King’s life, and trust to supplies from 
France in,Cam any extraordinary occasion for them 
should arise, tfaines, so lately the object of all men’s 
dread and aversion, was now extolled for his courage, 
his adherenco to his promises, his |>atriotic services to , 
the country, his patience under tho lute persecution, 
which liad forced him to reside %)road; so that he 
became now, to use Lord Lonsdale^ expression, “tiie 
very darling of all men.” % 

Meanwhile, notwithstanding his promise* to mle 
constitutionally, and his pluming hipself on being a 
man of his word, he began his ^ign by declaring per- * 
maneut tiie custoni| which bad been vo^d for a fixed 
time. He assumecithe ^wer oC^bJiensing with the ' 
peul laws, and issued a “DedaranoU for Liberty of 
Conscience ” on that ground, taking care all the while 
to ^tify at once hisown monarchical dislilte of the 
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Nonoonfoi iilAs and 4he Church’s pr^udice a^inst 
that body, by joining in severely persecuting them. 
In Scotland, whore the Crown’s prerogative was always 
more restricted than in England, 4ie suspended the 
jwnal laws, as ho stated, “by virtue of his sovereign 
anthor^y, prorogative royal, and absolute power, to bo 
‘ obeyed without reserve by all subjects j” and for these 
acts the whole country, ♦oth counties and towns, 
poured in their warmest addresses of tliauka The 
gratitude of the Spanish mob, actuated by their priests 
and fiml with^superstitioii, was never in our own day 
more eagerly displayed for the restored blessings of 
despotio! government than was that of the English 
people, in 1(186 and 1687, for tho arbitrary rule of 
James II. 

Now,above all, was exhibited the base sycophancy of 
the lawyers, rendered more disgusting by the learned 
garb in which it clothetl the vile language of crouching 
daves ; their subserviency tho more glaring as it was 
t(o more pernicious and the more infamous in themoi'e 
elevated |x>sitions of the profession. Now woro seen 
tho Benchers of tho Middle Templc^irst hailing with 
delight the earliest net of the tyiunt’i^ reign, his levy¬ 
ing money without consent of Parliament,—^for K'hich 
wholesome exercise of the prorogative those sages of 
Ij^e law humbly and heartily tendered hinrth(;ir thanks. 
Again, the raptures of tho samo vile body kuow^no 
bounds when James, himself, Kjrarntng all Iwunds, 
assumed the full dispensing and sus{)ending powera 
They averred that the Royal prorogative is the veiy 
life of the law, gratefully thanked him for asserting 
it, declared it to bo given by God, and beyond the 
power of any. human tribunal or authority to limit, 
and vowed to defend with their lives and their fortunes 
the grand truth, a Deo rege lex. Then, too, 

were seen the whole twelvp judges, save only one, 
declaring the right of the King to dispensoVith irenul 
statutes, most solemnly made for tho purpose of,re¬ 
straining his power; a Pemberton wresting the rules 
of oridenoe, to the sacrifice of innocent persons hateful 
to the Court; a Jefierics camijaigaing in tho north 
ogainst all corporatTrights, in tho west against all dis¬ 
senters from the doctrines favoured by the Prince, and 
causing streams ^ tho purest and most innocent blood 
in l^e land to dye its fim'ows, that he might do ^is 
profligate employer’s butchciy, pave the way for abro- 
•Ittte monafehy, liolp the overtlirow of tho national 
rdBgion, and meanwhile provide cmvicts to be sjiared 
by redeeming their Uvea or their c^ilo with money to 
meet the oravinga’ora profligate and insatiable Coilrt. 
A Parliament, however, seemeil still wanting to^ve « 
the Catholics their establishment'^in tho fotm of la^r ; 
and to prepare foi; ^i^^Regulators of Corpoiati^ I 


w^ oommi^oned to examine all their title# and all 
their sets, and to now model their structure under 
tho throat, amounting to inevitable certainty, of 
judicial sentence if tl^y resisted. 

Happily tlie moonstricken Prince had gone a step 
too far. He had dony in a month or two what, if a 
* year or two had been consumed in doing, nlfghtj^iave 
been unresisted. He had expelled the membm of 
Olio college for being Protestants, named a Catholic 
principal of another, and prosocuted seven Prelates 
for representing against his Declaration apjxiinted to 
lie read in all Churches. The Church had* mainly 
bten the cause of his excessap. The declarations of 
the Uiuversity of Oxford some years back, against all 
froedom of discussion and in favour of absolute govern- 
, meut, followed np by their slavish submission at his 
accession, and tho zeal with which the clergy had 
everywhere taken his part, running down all his oppo¬ 
nents, and especially Che Protestant Parliament last 
held in his brother's reign, had not unnaturally in- 
djitced li^ to believe that he might roly on their 
neutrality, if not on their help, in all his designs, in 
ti'uth, lit! had |>cr8uadcd himself that* there was no 
substantial diflsrence between his faith and their’s; 
for he been entirely converted to Romanism by 
I'cading thfe* controversial writings of tlie English Di¬ 
vines in the school of Land; and it must be admitted 
that, like a certain sect of the Anglican cles^y in 
our own day, the bounds which separated that school 
from Romanism were very difficult to dracry. How¬ 
ever, he rockone<l on their a^erence in vain. Sud¬ 
denly px^rd led the way in deserting him, as she liad 
led the way in seducing hinf. The coinmuflication 
had now been opened with tho Prince of Orange. 
Jame.H .saw that he must fight for his crown; and 
tliough he prepared himsjlf by pie measure of 
drafting a great number of Irisbmen into hia army, 
men prepared to fight for any cause or any person, 
thd precaution .was taken too .late; tho Bishops were 
acquitted, even the Judges now veni^nring to do their 
duty; the army refused to quit''the Church; the 
clei^ rallied in defence of tfieir benefices, and thei^ 
pulpits, and their fiiith; the country dAjared genera 
ally against tho King, and Tor the Prince. A 
convention first, then a Bhrlianent,* after much 
subtle disoussiou, declarftl .the throiie vacant,oand 
setting aside James's ohildi'ijp, as well Ss himself, 
except the two Princesses, Maty and who had 
I gone over to his enemies, settled the sucoession tO:the 
I Crown upon William and upon thedt; and it ^ras 
L afterwards ^further limited* to the ^ail^daQta. 
/amra L’s daughter, hnarrfed to the ElectorPldatime.. 
This Rivolutionaiy arrangement j^uflded rating 
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npon ih#will of the people in a state of ^(stance to 
their hereditary rulem, is the whole foundatioi^f the 
titie hy which the House of Brunswick now enjoys 
the crown. Cavils have sometimes been attempted, 
as if there had been no actual resistance in 1689; but 
they are only worthy of those antiquaries who deny a 
conquest ^n 1066, and i-ead conqueror, acquirer. 
There had been anns taken in almost all parts of the 
^countiy; but eepecially, and on a lai^e scale, in 
I Yorkshire, Notts, and Cheshire. There was a foreign 
army in the country, for no other purpose than to put 
down alf attempts on the King’s side; his troops for 
the most part joined the Prince; and by*re8istaii(% 
to James he was deposed. ^ • 

The form ^f words used, out of regard to tender 
consciences and legal IKceties^in the Acts of the Con¬ 
vention offering tlie vacant thi-one, and of the Parlia¬ 
ment offering the sovereignty for William and Mary’s 
ao6eptance,is wholly iminateiiaL The Abdication was 
known and felt by every one to bo constructive, not 
actual; James was well undei-stood tahar^e fttumed 
to London as King, and never by any act^or word to 
have resigned tho Royal autljprity which he iHaimed 
by hereditary title. But the people hild rejoe^ him; 
and their representatives held him to liave vacated 
the throne, because he had been guilty of acts which 
* justified them in deposing him. Moreover, suppose 
ho ha^ormerl;^ abdicated, he could not prejudice his 
son’s title to succeed upon the vacancy which his 
resignation made. But tire same power—the will and 
voice of tho people—whi^ had pronorlnced the throne 
vacant in spite of James, sot aside the title of h^ son; 
called to tho succession William, who stood five or six 
off, and ly tho coui-se of nature could not easily have 
hoped to succeed; and then made the Crown heredi¬ 
tary in the daughters ofi James, living his son, and 
afterwards limited it to a remote branch,excluding 
that son’s issue. • 

' Nothing chn be more slear, therefon^ than that the 
whole proceeding yas x-ovolutionary; tliat tho change 
was effected by the Resistance of the people to their 
^vereign; that his asseAt was neither obtained nor 
asked, nor ifi any way regarded; and that the 
snpx'cme power having been forcibly seized by the 
nation, was u^ t« instftll a new chief magistrate in 
the throne. It, must, howdler, be caicfully kept in 
mind that ^he constitu|ion thus presex-ved was not in 
any mateididsrx&pect altered; and that even xn tho 
winnwttii of providing for its endurance, as little dc - 
, phrture as posfiible was made fxcm the established 
system, inolifdiii'{( the order of succession.^ 


g-HB CONSTITUTION OP ENGLAND SINCE THE 
REVOLUTION. 

• 

The National Itesistance was not only, in point of 
Historical fact, the cause of the Revolutionax-^settle- 
ment, it was the main foundation of that settlement; ■ 
the stnicturo of the govoi%ment was made to rest 
upon tho pcoplols Right of Resistance ga upon its 
corner-stoxie; and it is of incalculable impoitance that 
this never should be lost sight of. But,it is of equal 
impoxtanco that we should over bear in mind how 
essential to tho preservation of tho Cunstitutien, thus 
established and secured, this principle of*^si.stance 
is; how neceHsaiy both for the governors and tiie 
, governed it ever must be to icgard the recouxee to 
that extremity as always possible—ah extremity, no 
doubt, and to be cautiously oinbroced as such, but 
still a remedy within the people's x'euch; a protection 
to which tl^cy can and will xcsort as often ns thei( 
nxlex-s make such a recourse necessary for self- 
defence. • 

The whole hif^ry of the Constitution, which wo 
have been occtxpied in tracing from tho earliest ages, 
abounds with proofs how easily aksolntc power may 
bo exercised, Hud tl^o riglits of the people best secure;^ 
by Jpw be trampled xipon, while tho theory of a free 
Government remains unaltered; and all the institu¬ 
tions framed for tho control of the exeexxtive govern¬ 
ment, and all 4h« laws designed for the protection of 
the-subject, continue as entire us at the moment they 
were first founded by tho struggles of the ];*cople, and 
cemented by their laboiv or their blood. The thirty 
renewals of Magna Cliaxta—the constant and almost 
nixTesistod invasions of the exdusivo right of Parlia¬ 
ment to levy taxes, by thp Plantagenet Princes of tho 
House of York—the base subserviency of the Pax’lia- 
meqt to tho vindictive measures of parties, alternately 
successful, during the troublous times of the Lancaster 
line—tho yet more vile submission of tho same Inidy 
to the fix-st Tudors—tlmir suffering ax'bitrary power 
to regain its pitch after it hod beSk extirjiated in tho 
seventeenth century—the frightfnl»l^s8on of distrust 
in Parliaments, and in all institntimis and all laws, 
ta^ht by tlio ease with wjdch Chanes II. goverjxcd 
almost without control, at the very mriod fixed upon 
by oixr best writex-s as Uiati of the Coi&titntion's* 
greatest theoretical perftsstion—and, above all, tile 
very narrow escapawhick this oonnAry\ad of abso- 
lul^ Monarchy, by ree Ixapj^ acmSbxA of James II. 
chiusing to assail the xdigion of the people before he 
had destroyed their liberty, and making thg Church 
biE^Boemy, instead of osmg I^^,willing and potent 
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ally against ||^ civil liberty—these arc* such imffages public creditors, whose security is bound up ]|[ith tha 
in the history df our g<^-ernment as may well teach e:i(S8ting orddb of things. 

us to distrust all mere Statiitoiy securities; to reineA- Tho%rcat virtue of the Constitution of England is 
her that Judges, Parliaments, and ^Ministei-s, as well the purity in which it recognizes and establishes the 

as Kings, are frail men, the sijort of'sordid propen- fundamental principllof all mixed govemments—that 

sities, qr vain fears, or fiictious iwissions; and that the the supreme power of the State being vested in several 

. p«!Ople never ©III be safe without a cfnisUnt determina- • bodies, the consent oPeach is required to t^e peifor- 

tipn to resist unto the doiijyi as often as their righto mance of any legislative act; and that no chan^ can 

are invaded. , he made in the laws, nor any addition to them, nor 

Tho main scenrity which our institutions afford, and any act done affecting the lives, libei’ties, or property 

that which will always Winder a recourse to the right of tho people, without the full and deliberate assent 

of resistance leas needful, must ever consist in the of each of the ruling powers. The ruling powers are 

pure cqpstitution of tho Parliament—the extended three—th^Sovereign, tho Loisls, and the Commons: 

basis of olua popular reprosentation. This is tho great of Vhom the Lords represent themselves only, unless 

improvement which it has received since the Revoln- iu so far oh the Prelates may be supposed to represent 

tion. As long as the Rouse of Commons continued to the Cloigy; and the Scotch !^rs to itspresent, by 

be chosen by a «mall portion of the community, and ' election for the parliament, and the Irish, by election 

to be thus indnenced Isy the feelings and the intiiiiists for life, tho peerages of Bcotland and Ireland respec- 

of that limited class 6nly, the Government resembled tively; tho Commons#eprRSCiit their constituents, by 

Aoro an A ristocracy, or at least, an Aristocratic whom they are for each parliament elected. 
Monarchy, than a Government mixed of the three If it :^iould seem an exception to the fundamental 
pure kinds; little security was afforded for constant pnnciple now Taid down, that the Crown has tho 


Monarchy, than a Government mixed of the three If it :^iould seem an exception to the fundamental 
pure kinds; little security was afforded for constant pnnciple now Taid down, that the Crown has tho 
and equal regard to the good of all classes; and little power making peace and wav, and of entering into 
security was provided against such* a combination treaties with foreign states—o|jerations by wliidi the 
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betwwn the Crewn and the Oligarchy as might welfare *f tho subject may be moat matemlly affected 

entirely desti'oy even tho name of a freeJ^onstitntion. —it is equp'lly tmeAhat no war can possibly be con- 

Tlie increased influenco of tho Xlrown from largo tinned without the full support of Imth Houses of 

ostablbhmento, the result of the burdens left by*cx- Parliament; and that no j)eacc concluded, or^reaty 

pensive ware and of extended foreign conquests, made, can l)e binding, so as to affect any interests of 

seemed capable of undermining ftll the safeguards of the |)coplc, without their subsequent approval in 

popular liberty, and threatened to obliterate all the Parliament. Tho Sovereign, therefore, never can 

remains of free institutions, as soon as some bold and enter intorany war, or pursu:? any negotiation, with- 

politic Prince should arise eiyial to the task of turn- out a'positive certainty thqt the Parliamqpt will 

ing snch an unhappy state of things to his own aasent to it an<l support tho necessary operations, 

account. In 1831 and 1833 tho Parliamentary con- whether of hostility or of commerciul regulations; 

stitution was placed ujioa a wider and a more secure and thus the only effect of this prerogative is to give 

basis; and although somewhat yet rpraains to be due vigour and authority to the actiofi of the Govem- 

uccomplished before we can justly affirm that all meut in ith intercourse with foreign powers*and its 

classes ai-e duly represented in Parliament, assuredly care of the national defence. ^ 

we are no longer exiwsed to the samo risks of seeing It i.s, liowevfir, a more seribus infringement of the 
• our liberiies destroyed, and tlys same hazard of having fundamental principle if either of t^e three branches 
to pretect oni'selvc^by icsistancc; nor can any one assumes, under any pretence^ a [rawer of acting with^ 

now deny that tlw^dcmocretic principle entere laigely out the concurrence of the other two, aqd without th6«n 
into tho frame of our mixed monarchy. This great sanction of any known gencraljaw to ^ich tlw obe- 
ebange is much Innre than sufficient to counterbalance dienco of the [x-ople may b^ required.* Tho several 
all {he increase of iufluencu that has been acquired^y blanches of the system l^vo each* at different times 
nthe Orowiasince the llovolntion, including the vexa- endeavonred to exceed this limite<> an^ baliSLced 

tieiis wliich nnavoidubly attend the administration [wwir, and to exercise alone *& part the supreme 

of uur fiscal l&ws for^ihe co11ection|| and protection of fnncUons of government. The Crown l8lf{g struggled 

a vast revenue,creation ft a numerous and with the Commons to be allowed tho i[[gbt of taxing; 

important'body, always avei-se to stmggle even unCer ^ it assumed j^jraatedly the ri^t to impi^p individuals 
the worst oppressions, and always tho sure ally of w^hont bringing them t<^trial; it claimed thd ppwer 

[rawer—1 mean the last and wealthy body, of of su^nding laws(>r of dispensing wjth them at a’ 
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much liter i>erioil, and exeroued thi| at leoat^in 
liccleeiaatical matters, down to the penod the 
Rerolution. The abandonment, or the prohibition by 
law, of these dangerous pretensions was tho main 
victory of tho people both in the scvcutociith and 
eighteenth centuries; the freedom of the Constitution 
was4eedtcd to consist chiefly of the restraint under* 
which the 'Sovereign was thus efTcotnally laid. But 
the two Houses of Parliament, and more especially 
the Commons, have laid claim to certain privileges by 
no means consistent with the mixed nature of the 
Consti(!htion, and repugnant to tho liberty of the 
•abject. • • ^ • 

The* judicial power exercised by the Lords as a 
supreme Cc^rt of Judicaturo in all matters of law, 
whether civil or ciimtnal, and a Court of general ap- 
jieal in all equity suits, lias never been deemed incon* 
sisteut with the liberties of the jK'ople. If indeed it 
were exercised, as by the letter of the Constitution it 
should be, by tho whole body of tho Peel’s, in like 
i^ianner as their legislative and [lolilwal fundions a^, 
great abuse must ensue, and wide-spreading oppres- 
Hion must bo the conseqneiice. But the Pdftra very 
wisely have in practice abandoned this right, and left 
lilicir whole judicial business in the hands of^ouio five 
or six of their number, professional lawyefS, who have 
filled, or continue to fill, the highest judicial offices in 
tho Imte. T^ore have only been two instances of the 
Peers at large interfering in such questions for tho 
last hundred yeai-s; oidy one within'the memoiy of 
tho piescnt generation, and that above fifty years 
»gO’ ...» 

Bi)t£ Houses, however, claim to visit with severe 
punishigent what are called coutcuipts or breaches of 
their privileges,—the Commons by imprisonment 
daring tho session, the Jjords by imprisonment for a 
time certain, and by fine. Nor would thi^bc objected 
to if it were confined to cases of actual opiitempt and 
obstnictiorf, as by i-cfujal to obey th^r lawful orders 
issued in furtheiyice of tho judicial proceedings of tlic 
Peers, or of the iMuisitorial functions of the Commons, 
ior of any matter without the compassing of which 
either HouJb could not proceed to discharge its duties. 
No court, from the h%hest to the lowest, cau exist for 
any u|)eful purpofc, if <ts pixxseediugs may be iuter- 
ru]Jtod by anj^ unruly individual, or riotous mob, or 
if its roemliera may '\gith impunity bo obstructed or 
threatened hi Ibe discharge of their duties; amfit is 
absolutdy necessary that such lawless conduct should 
b« at rajce repressed by immediate punislnpcnt. But 
vwy difl^ntWebeen'the powers of%i8iting con- 
temp*^ claimed by the tu^ H^s, esiMJcially by tho 
Common^ Ho^of Parliamcn " They havc^uniahed 


summarily, a^bivachcs of thei^ jtrivile^, acts which 
could in no way lie constmc^ into aif obstnictiou of 
tficir fiinctious, and which might most safely have lieen 
left to tlte oiilinary visitation of the criminal law. 
We have in the course of the last two Cha]tters seen 
the latitude which they frequently assumed iti«lassing 
whatever they disliked under the head of breach of. 
privilege, and pnnisbingdt with oxtmue severity. 
In the time »f James L, na wo ha^e siien, tlie 
Commons ordere'd a person who was charged only 
with having spoken disrespectfully of tho Palatine, 
then an object of popular favour, to be led ignomim 
iously in procession on horseback, with his ];cad to¬ 
wards tho tail of the beast, bi be whipped firom Ism- 
don to Westminster, to pay a fine of £5,000, and to 
be iinprisomsl for life; and aft but tho whipping was 
executed upon this niifoi'tunate gentleman. In 
Charles I.'s lime they ImbitnaTly voted any act which 
displeased them a breach of\heir ]>rivileges. In 
order to reach an obnoxious iudividiial, whatevfr 
be did was declared against their privileges; thus, 
to reach Arehb^hop fjjmd, all “ now-fanglcd cere¬ 
monies in tho C^hurch service " were voted contempts 
of %! House. The same inordinate assumption of 
power niuler the name of privilege was in the next 
reigu not iftifrequont. Tho pei-sons of raemljcrs’ 
servants, too, were held as sacred as those of inembeS * 
themselves. Nay, down to a late period, the last 
year of Georgo IT.’s reign, there are instances of 
members preftu'^lng* their complaint in questions of 
2 )rivatc right to the House, instead of trying tho mat¬ 
ter hy actions at law; aud of the House treating the 
assertion of ndvoi'so rigj^ts as breaches of its privileges, 
aud punishing the iiartics accordingly. Even at this 
day a libel on tho House is treated as a breach of its 
privileges, as if any possible illjury or obstruction to 
its proceed lags could arise from prosecuting this as 
the Kin^pi’osocntes it, and as every other jHirsou in 
the realm prosecutes attacks on bis chiiractcr. 

It is imiTOSsiblo to deny that this iwwcr assumed 
by the Houses of Patjianieut, aiul esiiecially abused* 
by tho Lower House, is an infriigciiicnt on the whole 
]>rinci]>les of the Constitution, aij/d a great violation 
of all the or<iiiMiry inles which uu|^it to regulate the 
q^miiiistralioii of criminal justice. In tho^i’st |»lace, 
tho iKtrty wronged, or complaining of injury, not only 
institutes tho trial withoul^ tho ^nterv«itio|i of # 
grand jui'y, hut assumes to Iw tho sole judge of'ithe 
chai-ge, to find tlm guilt, and tq mqto Hut the putiish- 
i^nt.— Secondly\he proceediit^is 4 >{ tho kind most 
fbhorreut to our laws; for the party is called iqion to 
confess or deny theichaige, and if ho refuse to criminate j 
htmself ha is treated as kuilty,—But t&irdly, and 
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ohiefly» he i^ried, not by a gonend ]§w, prev^usly 
promuIgate(v<«>d tlie^Rfiaro well known to him whose 
duty it is to obey, but by an ex pwd facto law, a resoki- 
tion passed by his accuser declaring the criminality of 
the act after it has been done. l!liis appeara to be 
quite intolerable. Any law, anyhow made, provided 
it bo made calmly, and before the event occuis which 
it embraces, is far preferable to a law contrived and 
promulgated for the hi'st time on the spur of the 
occasion, wKen tlie pas-sions arc heated by the offence 
done or alleged. If even an indifferent pai’ty, a court 
of justice, or at legislature, were to make the law by 
which the defence should, in one breath, be deffned, 
and th^ accused convicted, the grievance would be 
intolerable of such an anomalous justica But how 
incomparably worse is /ho justice of the party com¬ 
plaining, himsijjf making the law by which his 
adversary is to bo tri^, and pronouncing the rule, 
arid the conviction, asid the punishment, at one and 
t|je same timel I say nothing of tho manner in 
whicli this proceeding precludes the Boyal preroga¬ 
tive of mci’cy; because possibly brisicli of pinvilege, 
whether actual or constructive, is a%a.so which ought 
to be exempt from tho protection of the Crown. But 
the other objections ai-e quite siifliciont to mul^e all 
considerate pci-sons—all who are not, like one gi'cat 
, party in the State, carried away by an undistingnisli- 
ing love of party snpromaey, and disregard of all tho 
nrles that should regulate judicial' proceedings— 
agree entirely with tho very s(mnd and judicious 
opinions on this iiiqmrtaut subject 'expt'esstsl in the 
resolutions of tho Lords oir the Aylesbury case in the 
year 1701. They declar-ed that “neither House of 
Parliament hath any power, by any vote or declara¬ 
tion, to create to tlrcursclves arry new privilege that is 
not warranted by the .known laws artd cirstonrs of 
Parliament; that tho Commons, by their lato commit¬ 
ment of certain persons for prosecuting anViction at 
law, under pretence that it was a breach of their 
privileges, have assumed to themselves a legislative 
j[>ower by pretending to attribute the force of law to 
their declaration, and have thereby, as far as in them 
lies, snbjected the^rights of Englishmen, and tho free¬ 
dom of their per-sons, to the arbitrary votes of tho 
House of Commons. ’* 

IttlTSfi the Commons went yet further, for th/y 
committed to Newgirtc the printer of a Jacobite jjaper, 
hrer^/because it was a ‘public libel, and withoirt pre¬ 
tending even declare it a breach yf their privileges; 
so that, by the .4ajp^., rule, they might punish any 
person for any kr'nd of misdemeanour, without -jud™. 
or jury. / 

' 1 sinceioly wish that I ^uld perceive in the {itoro 


recent history of Parliament any disposilacq^ on the 
p«A-t of the Chnnraons to recede ftvm so untenable a 
pretedh^on as the claim to declare at any time, their 
privil^‘s, and to add new chapters to their Oriminal 
Code os new oceosibiis arise. Not only did they 
commit Mr. Gale Jones to Newgate, on the flimsy 
artd indeed ridrculoir#quibble that debating^ in a club 
a qtuesliofi concerning tho parliamentary conduof of a 
member was in violation of tho Bill of Btghts, which , 
forbids qaeationing in any court or plate any member 
for his proceedings in Parliament (a provision plainly 
intended to prohibit all judicial proceedings or quad- 
judicial proceedings a^inst members for their Par¬ 
liamentary conduct);—not ohly did they send Sir 
Francis Bgrdett, and a few years after Mr. Hobhouse, 
to piison for libels published against them, which the 
ordinary process*of the law reached, and would have 
been'quite sufficient to ptmish;—but they afterwards | 
assumed in 183G, and^efonded in 1837, the power of 
publishing whatever attacks on individuals they i 
might think fit, and of protecting their agents from 
alfrcspo^sibilitf, civil or criminal, for tho act;—« 
power qcv*oi*>in modern times pretended to be exer¬ 
cised by the Crown, wh«se sen-ants are responsible 
for ail agts done by its orders. XJ{H>n the same 
incmorabla>,.occ»isioiii they adopted a resolution re- 
|K)rted by a committee chaiged to inquire into tho 
matter, and in that resolution they assm-to^their 
unqualified light at all times to create new privileges, 
and denounce new acts as a breach of those privileges, j 
So that as the law of Paiiianieut now stonds the two 
Houses ar«t invested each witl# a separate and nncon- 
trolkblo i>ower of making Jaws u-s occasiop may 
require, of grinding, ns it were, a little new Itiw as 
tlicy want it, and to suit the particular ca.sss which 
arise; nor is any limit but their own discretion 
assigned to this pretended right ll may be quite 
necessary t»* give them tho right of removing, and of 
summarily pl'ovcnting all ol)strnctions; quite right to 
let them visK^ and scvoi-ely visit, all misrepresentations | 
iu public of their proceedings, wh ich ap-e only made pub- ! 
Itcly known by suffcrauco; biyt to giv« them anything 
like the power of several legislation and jurisdiction*^' 
claimed by both Houses, must an inf^iigement of 
tho Mixed Coiistitutioii of the English flovemment. 

It is in vain to deny th|, origin 6 f this claim, and 
tho motive for preferring it. They dave n<^ tniA to 
the quinary administration of the crinpnal lav; they 
dare not go before an impartial judge an414udifi&ient 
jury; they dread the consequences of paving the lav 
to take itii murse; and thereibre they ^ust neods 
*take it into weir ovit hands,' and at once' maj(e thein- 
selves party proseenti^ grand jury, pet^juiy,*^ 61 ( 0 , ' 





and meg- lawgiver, by one sentence forming the law, 
promulgating it^ prosecutiDg for its violation, o§D- 
vioting the aeonsed under lie being their ad|bmry, 
and sentencing him to snffer for the wrong done, or 
alleged to be done by him, to themselvea 


Let us Aw shortly consider in what the Constitu¬ 
tion of England consists, how its structure is preseiwed, 
and how its functions are {lerformed, having generally 
surveyed the principles on which it i-ests, the sacred 
right oT resistance, the separation and entire independ¬ 
ence of its oom|K>nent f jai-ts, and the adiiiiSsion of .the 
People as well os the Prince and the Peersjtoftu equal 
share in its^povers and prei'ogatives. 

The whole Executive Po-q^er is lodged in the Sover- • 
eign; all the appointments to offices in the amy and 
navy; all movements and dis^psition of those foi-ces; 
all negotiation and treaty; the power of making war 
and restoring peace; the power to form or to break 
flliances; all nomination to offices, *tvhethcf lielddTor 
life or dnring^pleasure; all snperintendqpce over the 
administmtion of the civil ^nd the ciimina]*law; all 
confirmation or remission of senteilbcs; al^ disbui-se- 
ments of the sums votisd by Parliament; all are in tlio 
absolute and exclusive ^wssession of the Crown. An 
amule revenue is allotted for the support of the 
Sovmign’s ^gnity, not only in a becoming but in a 
splendid manner, and his family share in due pro{x>r- 
tion the same liberal ^flnvision. which is added a 
sum, formerly unlinii^ied, of late ycai-s ijpstricted to 
£1,200 a-year, for the rewal'd of merit, by, way of 
gratuity or ponsiou. 

Sud^aro the powers and prerogatives of the Crown; 
but they are necessarily subject to important limita¬ 
tions in theis exercise. Thus the Sovereign cau 
choosfi whom ho pleases for his miuiid^rs, dismiss 
them when he pleases, and appoint whom ho pleases | 
to Buccecdf tliem. But then if tho Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment refuse tlmir confidence to tho persons thus 
named, or ieq\}/ro the return to office of thofse so re¬ 
moved, the Sovereign ^not avoid yielding, else they 
have the Undoubted power of stopping tho whole 
ooume of Gpvernmeut. Bo, too, if war is declai'ed, 
or p^^ concludid, cdhtrai^ to tho opinion of Parlia- 
m8ntt tlie Sovereign hai^ no means of conducting 
either operation, and bis own inolinatiou must be 
abandoned We have before seen at large how there 
i» often a compromise effroted between tho conflicting 
bnmqhes of the Qovqpmcnt; and hove, to avoid a 
cdHsiop, Saol! giving up a portion of itidemands, the 
I remit ti the combined mbven^t which the machine 
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of the State pursues is one partaking of the impulse 
whioli each has given to it. ^ 

• If it cannot on any account be affirmed that tho 
Sovereign has full and independent jiowers of action, 
so it cannot any Aore ho affirmed that he is without 
})Owcr, and very considerable ]x>wer, in the State. 
If he can find any eight or ten men in whoffi ho re¬ 
poses confidence, who are willing to serve him, and* 
whom the Houses will ndV reject, ho has tho choico'of 
those to whoui*the administration of affiiii-s shall bo 
confided. When he has obtained a ministry, on many 
important {joints they are likely to coq^ult his opinion 
and wishes i-ather than bring matters to a collision with 
him. Many modifications of the measures of Parlia¬ 
ment arc likely to be adopted rather than conic to 
a rupture with him. The vast patronage at the dis- 
jxjsal of the Crown, and the great revenue allotted to 
meet the Soveroign's personal expenses and those of 
bis family, are a source of iiidij'idual influence which 
must arm him with great direct ]N>wcr. His opinions, 
if strouglg entertained, like those of Qcorge Ill. %n 
the xlmericau war and Catholic question—his wishes 
and feelings, if deeply entertained—are tints certain 
to exert a rcalaufliieiice upon the conduct of public 
Hfiatrs, and with even the moss conflicting simtiments 
of tlie people and the Peers, securo a sensible weight 
to his views in tli^ ultimate result. This is the spi rit 
o&the CoiistitntioH, which wills that the individual 
Monarch shontd not bo a mere ci])hcr, but a snlistan- 
tive {mrt of the {j^iticad system; and wills it as a 
chock on th(^ other branches of the system. 

Of all the Sovereign’s attributes uone is more im- 
portuiit than his independent and hereditary title; nor 
cun a greater ini’oad 1« made upon the fundamental 
principles of the Constitution than the bringing iliis 
into any doubt or any jcojtanly. Hence, in tho event 
of his infancy, illness,, or other incapacity, it is a 
serious defect in the f^em that no geneiul law has 
{ifovidcd for supplying liis place; because this leaves 
the question to l>c discuased and debated each time 
that the Royal authority fails, and in tho midst of all 
the passions suro to he engendered by the adherents 
of contending parties and the alvoeatcs of conflicting 
opinions. Thcro cun l>o no mtliiucr of doubt that 
Mr. Fox’s opinions in 1788 were fi^; more in accoi-danco 
hliau those of Mr. Pitt with tho spirit of a c«nBt\jintion 
which abhora ail appi'oach to election in the appoint¬ 
ment of the Chief Magistrate. Yet ttfat psccedcht, 
followed as it was by Mr. Perceval’s ministry in ilSll, 
in both instanceV from the m ero personal views of the 
mrtics and their hostility to wefiieir apparent, has 
Established it as the rule of tho Constitution that, in 
we event of the SAvereign’s incapacity, th^two Houses* 
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of Parliamei^ nhall always legislate to choosef tlio ini(>eached one House and tided by thd otfier; and 
Regent and dc^ne bis powers, as well as to provide f^r althouj^ the Crown might pardon him, it. oould not 
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the custody of the King’s pci-son. This is a complete 
anomaly in onr foimof goveroment,siud it peiiietjwtes 
the risk of the woi^t mischiefs arising as often a.s the 
incapacity occurs, by providing that the whole of the 
■ subject most exciting to all classes shall bo discnsstal 
during the greatest heats \fhich that excitement can 
kindle. Of,the same Faidiamcnt which in its wisdom 
has declared itself the l^t judge iii its own cause, and 
has resolved th|it the law of its privileges, the measure 
of its prerogative, shall be taken from occasional 
decisiong made for the pur{>ose of each case, it may be 
pronounced *#orthy, and in exact consistency, to refuse 
settling by a general law the manner of su|>plying 


(irevent his trial and conviction. 

Over the Parliamcirt, thus essential to the adminis- 
tmtion of public affiiirs, the Sovereign no doubt has 
great infliieuco. l[o <jan at any moment dissolve 
provided the Mutiny Bill is passed and the necetsary 
supplies are granted; and thus, by. appeg^ng to thn 
nation at large, ho can defeat any factious cabal which 
au oligarchy not faithfully representing the body of 
the people might contrive for enslaviiig the Prince. 
There is even some risk of this power being hhuaed, 
b/ the Royhl influence being first employed to oxcito 
a iKtpulaL' clamour against particular men or partioulat- 
measures, and then advantage being tak|n of such 


any defects in the Roya) authority, of preserving the ,delusions in an*immodyito gAeiwl election. Tho 
prerogative of tlio Crown, and to leave the rule for shortening of the duration of Parliaments affonis thn 

special, and jeirtial, aSd inflamed consideiatiun as lawt security against tli^s hazard; because, if the Par* 

often as the incapacity occurs. As it has dealt with liament has only been assembled during a short jmriod 

lUrliameutary privilege, so has it dealt vjjth Royal of time, the Sovereign is less likely to onooiinter 

prerogative, according to jibe factious views of tho angther gbncral siection. ^ 

hour, and with no regard for the -^ell-being of the The Loivlg, who fonn the upper and iiermauetit 
Constitution. , branch df the l(*gislaturc,^uay lx; xonridtircd as rejire- 

Tho most ini{)orttint cheek ujam tho Royal autlisrity .senting not inerel|i' themselves, but also their powerftil 

is tho necessity of yearly meeting Parluimen t, ajji} 5 *' fomilies and iinmcdi.ate coiiiiections, and in some sort 


•, tlio iiieaus^of cailying on tlio as repimnitfljgall the gretiter landowners in the coiui' 


government Tho power of the sword is iiailly oijjy 
given for a year to the Sovereign, 'fliio only means 
which he possesses of keeping tlie army and the navy 
together, and enforcing the strict disgiphue requiml, 
flow from an act passwl yojirly, and for a year each 
time. There are many bmnclies of the revenue which 
in like iuanuer,Bre only granted for a year—in fact, 
all save that portion which is mortgiiged to the [lublic 
creditor. If, then, a King were to retain tho troops 
on foot without a Mutiny Bill^ and to levy the revenue 
nut voted by Parliament, not only would thV soldiery 
be released from obedience to their commanders, n^t 
only would the people be released from their allegiance, 
and justifled in resisting the Crown, but the courts of 
Taw would refuse to aid the ministers by either s><tfer- 
ing soldiers to bo tritCi by conrts-maitial or requiring 
tho subjects to pay^ their taxes. No soldier needs foar 
puuishracut for hiyiisobedience, no pereon needs iwy 
any qf tba, foxes beyond those mortgaged to (Miy tlig 
interest of the national dubt. Thus it becomes absu- 
latoly foiiwitsiblc ^r the Crown to govern without 


try. Wo have shown bow great a tendency the habits 
and the interests, and oven the prejudices of thi^ira- 
|)orfont assembly have to make it a conservative body, 
ever itiady to fling its weight into tlio scale of tbo 
existing Constitution, and to prevent matters coming 
to oxti’qraitics between tho Crown and the pco])le. 
Its veto upon all the measures tfiat pass the Conimons, 
tlie M'eight derived from its judicial fuuctipns, ifo 
generel siqM.>riority in the capacity and learning 
requti'cd for cxcolliug in debate, Us more calm 
dclilieraiion, on all questions, unbiassed by* mob 
clamour, its moi'c statesmanlike views of both foreigu 
imd ’domestic iMiUcy, give the Upper Housd au extiu- 
oi-dinary iuflucuce on all questions of national con* 
comment But to these sources weight, tho 
elements of the Natural Arisl^Kn-aoy, must be added ; 
the influence, and indeed tho direct powet, bestowed 
by vast imshessiom^ os well as iHustrions rank; and 
against tins can only be set thfr popfelar conneotion of 
the other House, and tenacious ^herenco*to 
certiiu privileges with respec^ to tho iJ&rds. 1 


assfinbling a Parliament, or to govern without a allude* particularly to the exclusion of thed^tter from 
geneivd good undeitsfovding with tufo Parliament so the originating of any measure of sup^y, and from 
assembled. Besjdjs,''whoever slionfo remain in, any all alteiaticvis upon any flnancial measure sept up 
oflSce of trust under the Crowu while illegal attomp^' <'rom tho Loiter House. Although tile Eerds hava 
>wero making, much more, whoevtL- should jmiii lib nevhr absindoned theirHainI to originate and lopidt<nr 

money bills as well as the Oommous^^t *ia ^aqUe# 


* were making, much more, whoevtL- should jmi] im 
maMng them, would, as 8 (/>n as Parliament met)«bb 
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they ne^er aiuort the right; and we jpay thete&>re tested electiofta, such a delc^tion aa^mW transfer 
hike it, that by the,praotiee of our Constitii^n the i|| wholly from tho Committees of llieHouse to indc- 


CommoDB alone can b^n any meisnre of supply, 
and that the Lords have no pow^er to alter it as sent 
np to them, but must either accept it wliolly or 
wholly reject it 


Ijeudent and impartial Judges, would bo a still more 
valuable improvement in the constituUon of Parlia¬ 
ment 

No reasonable doubt can exist that tho mo:® perfect 


^ uuilut; VHIl Limb bllO lIKiiW penCCb 

IlMeems quite clear that thia exclusive right of the* armngemeut of the mutwil rights of tho two Houses* 


Commons % wholly useless to them, while it gnsitly 
tends to impede imblic business, by loading the Com¬ 
mons with Bills which might l)e considered in tho 
Lords while they have nothing else to do, and occasion¬ 
ing Bills to be thrown out in their last stages, and 
then introdnoed in th% Commons and relonsiruclhd, 
in order to meet objections taken in tho Lords. That 
the Commqps gain nothing wliatcver by Aiis ]>rcten- 


would be that of entire Equality; and that neither 
ought to have Mio exclusive right to origyiate nr frame 
any law. In discussing certain ineasnix's thera would 
naturally be a greater weight attache*^ to one House 
than tho other, a greater deference 8lit>wn to its 
opinions, and a proiiortionablo nductiince to«-cjcct its 
propositions. Tims tlio Commons, ns re[i®es«mting the 
numbers of the community, as well as a ]K»rtien of its 


sion is clear; and niching^oan bo more absurd than, wealtJi, would imturally bo fistenetl and defen-od to 


citing the case of the Up]wr Ilonse’s judicial functions 
as a parallel one; for in that^nstauce the Coiiimuns 
cannot inteifere at all, the whole matter beginning 
and ending in the Lords; whei'cas the assent of the 
{x>rd8 to a money-clause is just as n«ccssai'}Sas to §ny 
other part of a Bill. The claim is grounded on mere 
violent and Actions oxcitc|neut; on mere tomanlic 
and poetical declamation; uii views consisting of 
exaggeration, of confounding things like a.s if they 
were ideatical; or on substituting oiI& idea for 
another; or on a dctisrmiiiatirm to act uni-easonahly 
and \ccurdiug to fancies and figures of sjicoeh, not 
solid arguments. It must 1)c remarked, too, that the 
Commons, after treating this exclusive privilege as of 
paramount importance*, as tho sa'fegnard of all its 
other privileges, have snftered it to be bi*o^en,in ujam 
once and again; as^hen it withdrew from the 
absurd pretence that a prohibition lieitig enforced Ity 
a peouniaiy penalty could not be touched by tho 
Lords, becausesit was % money-clause. 

Another point on which the Conimogs claim the 
exclusive right to begin measiu'cs rdatus to the 
election of its membeiic. They hold.tliat the Houses 
cannot part with this to any other body; and further, 
they will not ^iffer any Bill touching it to begin in 
the Lords. Yet nothing is more certain than that, as 
far back as 1770, they abandoned this exclusive right 
altogether, trausfcnilig the whole judicature touching' 
elections from thtmael^es to a Committee, authorized 
bylin Act of Igarliament, 1% which of coni-se the assent 
of both iing and Lo^ds was absolutely necessary. It 
is eqn^lyactei'tain that this and the subsequent *statu- 


n|K>ii all questions of public buiden.<»* whclbcr on the 
propesriy or tho labour of \he ;KM>ple, and on all 
questions touching the elections of tlieir members. 
The Lon^ would, in like manner, be move listeiSd 
and deftirrcd to on matjici's aUccting tho judicial 
system and the privileges of Peerage. Nor can it lio 
n asonably douj>ted that this muiiml deference would 
bo fin* moi-o Hui’cly aiul far mere readily accorded by 
both Houses, if iicilher peraisted iii sotting up claims 
so fanciful *and ^o praposterous as those which wo 
h{|ve l)cen considin'iiig—claims inconsistent in them¬ 
selves, and wtiolly repugnant to the fundamental 
principles of a Mixed Government. 

Tire CrnwR ip the fountain of honour, and can alone 
confer any rank or precedence. Tho miliinitcd power 
belongs to it of creating Peers; and of the.se no leas 
than twenty-six, thu 44 )relatcs, enjoy, their Peerage 
only for life. Thip powei*, indeed, exists of creating 
tcm]K>raI Peel's also for life; but it has never been 
exercised farther than^by c^ling up the eldest sons 
of Peei‘s,f-«n operation which adds to the numbers of 
the House only during the lives of individuals. 
iVenty-eight Irish Pecra sit by election for life, and 
sixteen Scotch during the iiurliamciit. The only 
I'estriction u|xni the power of creation refers to the 
Irish Peerage. No addition cck be made to it in a 
greater pro|K>i’tion than that of«dae to every three 
peerages that become extinct. 

y This prerogative lias upon several occapion^ been 
exeroised to influence the proceedings in Parliament. 
Lonl Oxford earned a question of im])oi1iiincg in tke 
Lords by a sudden ci'oation of twelve peers, in*tho 


tory amendments of tho Mcctiou Law have provetl roign of Queen /snna Mr. P\l;t gircA^y extended tho . 
among the moat nsefnl^as th^ were auuyig the most mfluence of tho (xown in the £i})ue» of Commons, and 
neoessary fmifiroveineutffin the practice%)f tho Consti- fiimiuished the importance of that body, by tians- 
tutioB.* Nor docs any odb now doubt that a further mrring many of*his adherents among the landed/ 


VtfAfgftiAnn of judicial power in dealing Vith con- | gentlemen to the Upper House., In i-eceut times the 
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Government,which I formed a paife backod^by a deep sense of the dreadful consequences of^tbe act, 
large majoritf-^f the fldtnmons and of the People out th& I much'question whether I should not have 
of doors, carried the Reform Bill through the Lorfs prefeiiSd running the risk of confusion that attended 
by the power which his lato Majesty had conferred the loss of the Bill as it then stood j and I have a 
upon us of an unlimited creation of Veers at any stage strong impression on* my mind that my illustrious 
of the measui-o. It was fortunate for the Constitution friend would have more tlian met me half-way in 
tliat the patriotism of the Peers, acting under the , the determination to'face that risk (and, «f conrse, 
' sage counsels of the Duke of Wellington, prevented ns to face the clamours of the {>eople, which wonldftiave 
from having recourse to a mcasuiu so full of peril I cost us little) rather than exjKMe the Col^tution to 
have alway/regarded it as the greatest escape which so imminent a hazard of subversion. Had we taken 
I ever mode in the whole course of my public life. this coni-se, 1 feel quite assmud of the patriotism tiiat 

But were I cblled upon to name any measure on would have helped us, from the most distinguijshed of 

which the whole of a powerful party were most unani- oqr political antagonists ; and I have a firm belief that 

mously nay, which attracted the warmest sup a large measure of reform woiAd have been obtained 
]iort of nearly the whole jicnple, I should point at once by compr-omise—a measure which, however hateful at 
to tlie measure of a largo creation of Peer's in 1831 the momettb to thoughtless, reckless men, become 

and 1832. Notinng could possibly be more thought- * really more eager about tire mo^e of obtaining it than 

less than the view wliipb they took of this important about the object itself, would after-wards have proved 


questioiL They never reflected for a moment upon 
t^o chance of their soon after differ*ing with Tarrd 
Grey and myself, a thing which, howevcl, speedily 
happened—never considered what must be the inevit¬ 
able consequence of a difference lietu^on ourselves aird 
the Commons—never took the trouble to ask what 
must hapjreu if the Pecr-s, thus beco»»o obr parfiSans, 
should be found at variau®® witU Doth K-ing, Oomiiions, 
-«*nd Peojtle—^^uevor stopp'd to forcalfce that, iu order to 
defeat our oligarchy, a new and still larger cr-eatibir 
must bo required—and uevor opened t 6 eu' eyes to the 
inevitable ruin of the Constitution by tiro rrecessity 
thus impsed of adding eighty or a* hundred to the 
Lords each time that the ministry was changed. I 
have seldom met with one jrersott, of all the loud 
clamourers for‘a large crcatiolf of Peer-s, who did not 
admit that he was wrong when these tlrings were 
calmly and plainly statad to him—theso consequences 
set before his eyes. But 1 diave often sijrce asked 
myself tiro qnesiiuit, Whether or not, if nff ^cession 
bad taken place, aud the Ponr-s had persisted in really 
opixtsing the most important pr-ovisions of the Bill, 
we should have had rocoui-se to the perilous creatiorr ? 
Mot« than thirty years have now rolled over my head 
since the crisis of : I spak very calmly on this, 
as on every pliticaf questiorr whatever; and I cannot, 
with any confidence, answer it iir the affirmative. 
Wheb I Wnt to Windsor with Lord Grey 1 had a lift 
of eighty c^ationa, fr-amed upn the priuciplo of 
making the least possible prmanent odditiorr to our 
House and to wtbo Aristocracy, by calling up Peers’ 


satisfiictory to all—Hy opinion of Lord Grqr's 
extr-cme repuguanoo to the course npu which we 
felt wo were forced, has been more than confirmed 
by*hr 8 lefters sittre he read the above passage.* <• 
Wo hgve aow considered the House «f Lords in its 
ootistituUou and functions, compsed of Spiritual and 
of Tcmpcral Poors. The Prelates sit, and have 
V * 

*Thc Dnhc always believed that our creation of Peers was 
a threat, or, as he calleil it, a “demonstration,” and could 
not beprsiiadedthat wo should, if pressod, have recouifso to 
it. Accordingly, when ho saw iny statemAit many years 
after, of the reluctance with which we contemplated that 
necessity, and that l.K>rd Grey, npn iny assertion to this 
effect being, read to him, hod declared that I stated it, 
as far as^te was concerned, much below tho truth, tlic Buko 
was greatly delighted, and said at'Walmor Uastlo (Vt-hero I 
always passed the lost day with him, before crossing tO 
Calais), “Then you now confess you were |ilaying*a gome 
of brag with me?”—My answer, however, was, that been* 
tirely mistook the thing, for that the creatioh was inevitable, 
bad it beconv necessary; and certainly, when he, sritb hie 
wonted sagacity and honesty, counselled the Socessiem, he 
showed that he had not so great a confidence in his estiinata 
of our intentions as to rnn the risk. Ho was also greatiy 
mistaken in eupposing that our announcei|ent in the Queen’s 
case in 1820 was a mere threat. G^tge was in the same 
mistake; for though he well knew that we had prooft in our 
hands for recrimination, he never imagined what our re- 
' crimination involved—viz., his loss of the Crown by proof 
his marriage with a Roman Cathniic. {p I woe clwr 
that wo shouid have the Bill thrown out in the Comnkn^ if 
it ever went dovm from the Ixtrds; but our*fized^resolaticai 
was tlpit it should not ^lasa; and wt determjped to prove, if 
necessary, the marriage with Mrs. Fitzherb^,*af which ve 


Jlouse anu rocxno Anstocracy, oy calllUg up J eers nocesBary, nw marnago w»d mm. E(uuerDert,vgi womawe 
eldest sons; by ctfotisig men witlXut any families; prepred with ample evidence, both of her kinsman at 

by taking Scotch*and Irish Peers. I bad a strorito f uf 

- .. . depsmg (by ttfemng to the pgfialties of pceiMunitd), th«j> 

feding of tbe necessity of the case m tbe veiy pecub^ J the ^s own letteiTwd his wlU writfmM hU 
civGuiii8t&ift6ft"W©woreplflccdin. But sucli vm njy ownas Vii swilbs 
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tJwaysJiad seata, in tliat House as Barons, each liold* 
ing his we by the tenure of free-bar«ny. But^lie 
Oletgy, as a separate body in the State, Aiad an 
assembly of their own, called the CmvoecUim, sum* 
moned by the Archbishop's wAt under the directions 
of the Crown. There was one for the province of 
York, wjiich never was of any importance, and on^ 
for Ibat of Canterbury. The Convocation consisted 
of the Bimps, who fonned the Upper House; and 
the Deans and Archdeacons, proxies for the Chapters, 
and twb for each diocese, elected by the Parochial 
Cleigjy those formed the Lower House. The Con¬ 
vocation was hardly ever consulted except in grautyig 
a supply, itnd enacting Ecclesiastical Canons. In the 
roign of Henry VIII. and Elisabeth, it w«s insulted 
on questions touchingthe religion of the State. Thus, 
in 1533, it approved Kang's suVrcuiacy then eu-* 
acted by law; and in 1562 it con6rmed the Articles 
of Religion. However, bjKthe Statutes made in 
Henry YIII. and Elizabeth's reign, and above all by 
the Act of Uniformity, in Charles II.'s time, the 
^wer of making canons without \he King’s lAivc 
was first taken from the Convocation; tljc Tlj^rty-uinc | 
Aiiicles, and the articles respecting residence, bcctime 
fixed and inca;jablc of alteration except bysthe Legis¬ 
lature; and the doctrine graduaUy becau)^ established 
in the Coui'ts of Law that no canons whatever, unless 
con^rmed by Farliantcut, could bind the Laity. Even 
the subsidies which the Convocation granted wero 
confirmed by Parliamfint, and tlius wei-e assumed to 
be ineffectual of theniwlves. At ^ength in 1664, the 
taxation of the Clei^ in Convocation ceased alto¬ 
gether, since which ti^e all clast-ses of the people have 
been taxed in common by the Parliament. At the 
time of the Revolution, 1688, the Jacobites, for fac¬ 
tious puriwsea, with the restless Atterbury at their 
head, before Ifis flight* and attainder, endeavoured to 
claim* for the Convocation a right to fcioddle with 
Church questions; and some conntemfiice was jeven 
given to those agitatbic by the Commons referring 
the form orthe|Litiugy for their consideration. The 
answer to all tfieir aigjtments was the King’s absolute 
IKiwcr of adjourning and proroguing them, which he 
was free to exercise ^t all times, because he no longer 
had occasion for their votes to obtain suppliea In 
the early part of Queen ,^une’a reign the body was 
stAferedJbo sit more tlum it had done for many years. 
It became pptoriou# for violence of faction; jt was 
soon,"bol^Jver, defeated by a prorogation; and since 
1717 it has Qover sat for the transaction of any busi¬ 
ness wbat|ver. Summoned as a matter of form at the 
tieginT^ og of ^b new Bjirliament, it ft immediately 
^pcoi'Sgued u soon as it canief up an addi^vs to the 


Throne. Th| existence, therefore, of tljp Convocation 
is now nominal merely. • * 
t The Crown has the absolute-power of appointing 
all the Judges, with tho three exceptions of the Judges 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts, who are named by tho 
Archbishops and Bishops; of the Vice-Cliaucellors of 
the Universities, who exercise a local jnrisdiefion over 
the students and tradesmen in tho University towns; 
and of the Borough Magistrato.s, who exercise lo'cal 
jurisdiction by tbeir Cliarters of Incorpdl'atiom It is 
gimtly to be desired that such anomalies, especially 
the appointment of tho Dean of tho Afehes and Judge 
of tho Consistorial Court of London by tho Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Bislio}) of London^nwjiectively, 
should cease; and T must, in justice to these Right 
Reverend Prcljites, observe that they were willing, iu 
1833, to give up this patronage if l^arliameiit could 
have been induced to makoi^a proper provision for 
those high legal offices. It must likewise bo added 
that the patronage has never been abused, the m^^ 
eminent ;iractitioners in the Courts Christian being 
invariably chosen, as they-ought, to fill such iuqnn’- 
taut places. ' 

Tliough named by tlie Crowe, care is taken to niako 
the*Commou law Judges iudopendent Soon after 
tho Revolution their places wero made to continue 
during life or good behaviour; they are itremova'-*" ; 
except by a joint address of the two Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment; and as* this only enables the Crown without 
coinpolliiig, each %ct of removal is like a statute, 
re<[iiiring the cSncuiTence of the whole three bninchos 
of the Legislature. Tho power has never been excr- 
cimid; aiul at the accession of George III. the judicial 
iudepcndeuce was reSdered complete by providing 
that the office shotdd not ho vaciitcd on a demise of 
the Crown. The highest (41 all tho Judges, though . 
only clothed with a • civil jnrisdictiou, the Lord 
ChaiiceySr* holds his plaen duriug phsasure. But the 
(Uialogy of tho Common Law Bench has been followed 
iti tho case of all tho other Equity Judg&s—both the 
Master of the Rolls, the 'Vice-Chancellors, and tho 
Masters iu Chancery,*holding t^eir offices duriug life 
and good behaviour. The judichij Committee of tho 
Privy Oouucil is also placed in a Somewhat anomalous 
position, although ipiitc consistemt with the funda¬ 
mental principle which views the Sovcr<fign lia the 
authority appealed to iu all Adtniralt;^, all Cbnsis- 
torial, and all Colonial (SiscA Tho member J of j;l5at 
High Court, therefore, though iiTemqjkraVdo from their 
judicial stations nut of the C^iflil^ may bo removed 
from the Privy Council, and thus cease to form part 
<|f the Judioiul Committee. It is, however, to be , 
observed, tlwt no*emolunwnt nor any rank is attached* 
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to the place; fur«i|;r, that no PrAy Councilor of lieprobatiog from all parties, and has onlj-served 
is ever removed without grave TOison for his removf^i to desi^'oy the credit of the reckless slanderer who 
Novcrtliolesa, it would be more satisfactory if some omitted it. 


inmns could be devised of njakiiij* these imiwtaat 
judicial functionaries wholly indoiiendout of the 
Crown fii imnip, as they undoubtedly aw in fact 
• An additional security is taken for the pure 
aii^Miintineut of Jiidges by' the very proper practice, 
now Ix'coniorcstablishcd, of the Chaiioellor, who is in 
fact the Minister of Justice, apj>ointing the Puisne 
Judges and tl»« 4 Chief Baron, without any communi¬ 
cation witli his colleagues: he first of all takes the 
King’s {Measure uikui the nomination. This excludes, 
generally spfaking, all political interference; and it 
is greatly to be desiwd that the same high oflicer, 
and* not the Secretary of State, should till up the 
successive vacancies in the Scottish Bench. The im- 


The imsscssion of siysh a system is invaluable to any 
nation; but in a free constitution, which requires 
largo power to lie lodged in the irresiionsible hands 
*of the {leoplo, it is absolutely essential to the existence 
of order in union with liberty. The JudjUal power, 
pni-o and unsullied, calmly exercised amidst the iiprcMur 
of contending }m'ties by men removed above all eon- 
tauiiuation of faution, all participation in cither its 
fury or its delusions, held alike indcivendent' of the 
Crown, the* Parliament, and tks multitude, and only 
to be shaken by the misconduct of those who wield it 
—forms a mighty zone which gilds our so^al pyramid 
.round almut, conitecting tjie loftier and nanwwer with 
the humbler and broader legions of the structure. 


porbant uQice of Ju.stico* of the Peace is confeiTcd by binding the whole together, and repressing alike the 
the Chancellor, generally on the recommendation of encroachments and the petulance of any of its paila. 
tl*o Lonl Lieutenant, or rather the Custoa f^otvJorum When Montesquieu invented his epigram, so often 
in each county. But onep put in the Commission cited sintX:, that ihc fate of the British Coustitntioq 
of the Peace, it is the ordinary qiracliuc not to would be s^lcd ■whenever the Lcgishitnro became 
t*/^rvi/WA nr%\r .TiiufinA in H. Oniirl-. I more coA'upt than the Cqnstitucnts, he overlooked a 

topic mor| fruitful of sound and valuable truth, if not 
easily lending itself^to glittering figure; ho might 
bettor liave^pronounced the Constitution eternal while 
the Judicial (tortion of it remained entire. There 
have been very great improvements in^our Ju^cial 
syslcm, of which I reckon that my institution of 
Jjocal Courts (trying about 1^,000 cases yearly), and 
my act f»>r ^examining in all cqprts the jm-ties to the 
suit, ni^thc most valuable. But still, the great con¬ 
stitutional principle of the absoluto inde^xsndence of 
Judges holds the first place, and is the very greatest 
the perfect exei'cisc of its judicial functions. But ! of our blessings. 


the Chaucidlor, generally on the recommendation of 
tliu Lonl Lieutenant, or rather the CvMaa ffotiJwum 
in each county. But onep put in the Commission 
of the Peace, it is the ordinary qiracliue not to 
remove any Justice without a convictjpn in a Court 
of Criminal Judicature. • 

The purity of the Bench is stiW further guarded by 
Ike stf^^Uiry provisions disabling ,tho JTidges from 
silting in the House of Commons. The Master 
the Bolls and the ('onsistorial Judges are still excep¬ 
tions to this rule. The Vice-Chancellors and the new 
Judges in Bankrii|itcy, the Judge ef the Court of 
Adniindty and the Mastera in Chanceiy, have all in 
later years been forbidden to sit in the Ijower Iloiua?. 
The chiefs arc sometimes ineMsbcrs of the House of 
I.orda; and this is in a certain degree necessary for 
the perfect exei'cisc of^ils judicial fuiictiuiia But 
the feeling is so strong and stt general against Judges 
iiiiiigling in the strife of ])(ilitical ])arQ',» that wo 
raivly liave any example of these great legal dignitarip 
taking part in the struggles of faction. 

If the other p:irtH of the political fabric which we 
have Ix'cn surveying are well ejAitlcd to great aomiiu- 
tioii, surely there is i'b ijortioii 'of it more worthy of 
au aircctionatc veutfatiou than the Judicial system. 
It is by very far th^ most pure of any tiiat ever existed 
among mmi; its ])nrity in modem times is not only 
beyond iuqasichmqfit, but beyond all question. In 
the ntniost violence of faction, in the wildest storms 


8ucli'thc«| is the Britisli Constitution—ths slow 
growth of ages, ■which, if not its great virtue, is 
certainly the o#use of its ejccollcncc. Laws are 
made; constitutions grow, at least if they ai'e of any 
value; they have roots; they Is'ar, they rii)cn, they 
endure. Those that are fashi6ned, resemble painted 
sticks platiU'd in the grouud, as 1 have seen in other 
countries what were called “ ?'r3cs q/* LibeHy,” they 
strike no root, boar no fruit,’kwiftty decay, and ere 
lung jKirish. “ Nature,” indeed,, as Bo^ngbroke sftys 
(beautifully translating a beautiful passage*of Lord 


of popular disc^nilent, when the Crown, the Cliureli, Bacon), “thiows out altogether and*a4«onco the 
the Peers, the (.Vomniou.x, were ^sailed with the whole system of every tree, and the ruiUments of all 
most unmcasiiretP violence, for the'last century, and its parts, but she leaves the growth to time." Cher- 
upwards no wdiispev has been heard agaiimt the airorf 'ished by the Creeze, strengthened by thS srfc, exyrand- 
’ less puritythe ermine; or, if hekrd for an instant, ed by the shower (m^lcsn? aura, fi/rawi woiit 
it has been forthwith ^ror^ed in the indignant v*i<!b iinber), ^uclr is the course of na^i^e. But matf 
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must fork by another and a tentative procim 
Having to deal with human beings, Ik possesae^iio 
gift^f foresight j he must consult the i^ast old take 
experience for his guide, adding what has been found 
wanting, changing what has prSved hurtful, removing 
what has been felt cumbnnis. By this safe and 
gradual operation, our system has Iweii formed in, 
the^urse of ages; its jirogress occasionally slow, 
somotimcAvcn fora season 6UHi>cndcdj rarely sus¬ 
taining any violent check; and so little broken by 
forcible concussion, that all the permanent improve- 
meiits^avo been effected peacefully, and only short¬ 
lived changes have been the work of fortjp. Thus, it 
has happened that, ^hile in other countries party 
contests have ended in revolutions, in this *connti 7 , 
for about atwo centuries, we have had frequent 
changes of ministry, revolution, no change of* 

dynasty. 

The distinguishing chara^iistic of our Constitu¬ 
tion is not confined to the manner and process of its 
formation. Tlie felicity has indeed been inestimabh; 
nf our having obtainc«I its blessing without laying 
the price in ^mblic calamities and crimes. ,But the 
acquisitions we have made* arc grcntly increased in 
value by the manner of making them. Tho structure 
is much liettcr than if it hadsbeen foiq^ied in any 
other way. Even in providing a habitation, as well 
as i)i^ framing a constitution, comfort and convenience 
may be better secured by altering and improving a 
house already built and inhabited, than by raising 
one on an entirely new plan. Thq pinideut thus find 
the risk little, the behetit great; while ethers erect 
fine nvinsions which tj^ey don't care to use, und give 
rise to the proverb that fools build houses for wise 
men t(f live in. Bo we feel the utmost confidence in 
all the principal parts of our system, because they 
are tho result of actiftil exi>erience, and of mutual 
concessions where a conflict of opposinjf parties has 
arisen. Indeed, as Mr. Burke somcwllci'e observes, 
our whole histoi-y is the history of Cbmpromises and 
mutual concessipa 

Thus there has been framed, and thus we possess the 
British Constitution—a combination of different inter¬ 
ests and powers, atoupe providing against the encroach¬ 
ments of any one, an^ against error in the action of 
thj whole; uniting in its^the characteristic qualities 
of all ot^er gdvemments, rogal, patrician, republican; 
and endowce^with their i-espoctivo virtues; borrow- 
ing vi^uh^rom monarchy, stability from aristocracy, 
populw freedom from democracy. Tire people possess 
their ijppi^^ntativos a voice in th|a[{ianageraent 
ci their own affairs, a rqgl control over tho conduct 
^f tl^eir rulers, and a seuriblriweight in th^ selection 


of the pnblic^servants. The ownera of| property, tho 
possessors of rank, and tho I'cpfesenta^^Zfes of all kinds 
(ff personal eminence, have a jrower and authority 
sufficient to cheek the excesses of popular violence. 
Tho Sovereign edn influence the enndnet of affirirs as 
far as is compatible with the deliberate will of the 
other branches of tho government. A1x»vo*oll, the 
unspeakable blessing of a jmi'c and im^Kirtiul adminis-' 
tiution of justice is sccni’?‘d by tho absolute indepOn- 
dence of the judge% and their exclurion from all 
share in pai-ty, or oven in any political proceedings. 
The strncturo of the Constitution hns been likened 
to a pyramid, of which tho broad base supporting the 
whole is formed of the people; the middle. ]lbrtion is 
the aristocracy of rank, propei-ty, talents, and acquii-e- 
ments; and on the narrow summit rests the Crown. 
The judicial power, pure and imsuiyiHl, calmly exer¬ 
cised by men independent qf all the other orders, 
and removed from all faction, itni'taking neither of its 
fury nor it) delusions, forms a mighty zone, wh\ph 
girds tiro j^yramid round aborrt, connecting the loftier 
and narrower with tire humbler and broader layers, 
binding the whole compactly together, and repressing 
the encroachments and smoothing tho ruggodness of 
any'of its parts. But the cssoutral part of the aristo- 
cratical elqineut must never bo forgotten or over¬ 
looked. Nothing* else can pr-otect liberty from --*■ . 
artrilravy sover-eign, or fr’om tho inoiu insupportable 
tyrunny of tlm multitude,—more insirpportublo, be¬ 
cause perwadingtheswliolo community, while the sitrglc 
despot affects biily certain classea So deeply im¬ 
pressed with this truth are some sound friends of 
liberty, advocates of ])opalar government, that they 
deem a landed aristoefttby the indispensable condition 
of free constitntiona But whether one aristocracy 
alone can proveut tho usurpation, both of nn indi- 
vidnal aq^ of tho multitude, onr mixed monarchy is 
safe on afther supposition. To admit that this great 
political structure has impeifcctions, or that into its 
administration abuses have found their way, is only 
to confess that it is the work of man, and by mon 
admiuistei-ed; nor can any ^rational admiration 
which it calls forth be for a^ moment allowed 
to preclude further iinprovcmeuls, or bo urged 
ns a nuison against considering fnlly any proposal 
Jonceiveil in a wis«! and roflecting spirit, *and* tend¬ 
ing to amendment, not to sidkvcrsiqp. But wo 
aro to regal'd in the first place the incklinij|1^« 
advantages .which it at present bcciuk'S to ns, even if 
no further improvement be e%;<jtecl, and if none of 
the existing auministmtive abuses be removed. 
Il^us, let it be granted that the representation is , 
defective, and that classy are exclndedi whoso ad- * 
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miasion is rcqt^ud boti^by coiU[iderati6n8 of jnAico 
and by tbs public interests. Still see what a prcj^ 
digiotis benefit tbe existing state of things confers 
itpon the people in their riglits and 4hcir interests of 
every description! The business of tho State is 
condnetAi in public; in public every matter is 
discuased by the two Honsea; and there is lianlly 
any restraint by law—cerfainly none whatever in 
practice—uppn the complete discuHsioii'both at popu¬ 
lar meetings and through the ]>ross. Then, beside 
the security of jife, liberty, property, and reputation, 
under the law, every one can make his grievance known 
to ParliHcuent and to the public—a protection which 
almost always prevents any just cause of cf>mp)Aint 


Coittrast the yecurity ftom injury thus enj^ed by 
our fe]^)w-citizcns with the exposure to oppression 
and injuiy of various kinds of which the xnbalatants 
of other countries cotyplain—countries where there 
is no Parliament, no public meetings, no pres^ or, 
what is worse than none, a fbttered, partial, corrupt 
J>ress—and you will readily believe that th% pwpla 
of tiiose countries would bo glad to exol^Buge tbeir 
fine climate, fertile temtory, and slight taxation, if 
they might, with our darker sky, reluctant soil, and 
heavy burthens, have a Parliament and a publio 
which should make tho sacrifice of their Uvfti and 
fortunes to iSie citprico of a ruleiLand tho malversi^oa 
and oppiifissioii of his servants an impossibility. 
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ANGLO-SAXON AND DAlfTSH MONABCHSi* 


UOMABCHS. 


ligbert. 

Btuelwolf. 

Bthelbald. 

Btheltert.R. 

BtbftlM I. u;... 
AlIM. 


UONARCHS. 


827 
838 
857 
8 r >0 

8iid I 6 lEdwy 
871 SO Bilgiir 


001 I 24 Edward thcMarty 


925 18 


Etheircd II. 

Sweyn. 

Edmnndll. 1018 

Ciuiute. 1017 

Harold 1. 1035 


MONAUCIW. 


Kdwaixl tlia Cou* 

fvssor. 

Harold II., son of 
GoilwiBjGilTlol' 

Kent. 


B^n 1 

R«iiniP4 

Kelgii. j 

Y«Rn. 

A.U. 

10;^» 

2 

1048 

25 

1066 

1 




CONTEMPOKAllY MONARCHS OF ENGLAND. SCOTLAND. 

FROM THE CONQUF,ST TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


AND FRANCE 


William I. 

William II..» 


Richard I 


Henry III., 
Ell ward T... 

Eilwnrd II.. 

Edwanl III. 

Richard II. 

Henry IV.. 


Jomeall 


TO WHOM MAiAiKO, 


Matilda of FlanRcn. 21 

(Never married). 13 


^tilda of Scotland. 

Mela of Louvain. 

Matilda of Boulogne.... 

Eleanor of Onienne. 

Berengoria of Navarre.. 

Earl Moutogue’RdfVglit 

Avisa of Qloncester. 

Isabella of Angouleiiie.. 
Eleanor of Provenc*.... 56 

Kleanorvf Castillo. 35 

Margaret of FranA. 

Isatjolia of FradCe. 19 


Philipa of Hoinault. SO 

Ann of Ihixembotirg, .. 22 

Isabella of France. 

Mary Bohan....*. 13 

Jane of Navarre. 

Katherine of Fraucof.... 10 

Margaret of Anjou. .SS 

Elizabeth Wnodvilie.... 22 

(Never married). 2 mos. 

Ann Neville. 2 

EUzabolhofYork. 23 

Katherine of Amvgon... 37 

A. Boleyn, J. 3pymonr. 


rjmElfiSEjii: 


Katherine Pair. 

(Never married). , 

Philip, king of Spain... 5 
(Never married). 44 


Ann of Denmark. 

Ileurietta of France. 

Catherine of Braganza.. 
A. Hyde, Mary Mod.... 
Mary, dan. of James II. 
Geo. iwince of Denmark 


SCOTTISH. 


Malcolm III. 
Donald Dane 


Dimnld Bone (restored) 


Alcnindcr I 


John Baliol. 

Robert the Brace 


David II.. 


Robert II.. 

Rolrert HI. 
James I.... 


James TL... 
James HI.. 


•Tames IV. 
James V. 


JamcsVI 


Philip I.... 

• 

LoalsVI... 
Louis*Vll. 
Philip 11... 


Louis Vlll. 
Louis IX... 
Philip III.. 

PliilipIV... 

Louis X. 

Philip V.... 
Clharles IV. 
Philip VI. . 

John. 

Charles V... 
Charles VI. 


Charles VII.., 

Louis XI. 

diaries VIII. 

IsMls XII. 

Frauds 1. 


Henry II.... 

Francis II.. 
Charles IX. 
Henry III.. 
Henr^V^. 
Louis Xiy. 

Louis XIV.. 


Louis X'<^..A. 

• s 

Louis XVI. 

Republic.A. 

Nsp^ovFirst Consul. 
NapoRbn Knperor. 

Louis xvm. 

Charles X. 

Lonis Philippe. 

Republic.••... 

Napoleim HI.. 


1285 

1314 

13DW-4 

1822 

1328 












































































































































THE 


NATIONAL HISTOI^Y OF ENGLAND, 

CIVIL, muitabt, and domestic. 


EOMAN PERIOD. 


CHAFrER I. 

. * • # 

The OiTil ema KiUtaTy Hlitory of Gmt Britain, from the I&Taaioii of the Bonuuu, B.C. 69, to the Saxon Beriod, /.0.449. 


S|CnON I. 


annau of tho' Itritons. Tlicro ran bo no quralion that 
tho beautiful ialaud uow called Britain had been the 
fiueuo of many woi's, roYolntions, nud other important 
events long beforo it bcgaji to figure in th* nistqiric 
pfigo; but thoso events aro either buried in oblivion, 
or the accormtff given of them by the twlyelwonielers 
ara BO impeifeo^ iinprohiblB, and fabulous, that to 
pei-pc-tuato them would bo hibonr "in vaig. Anti- 
(puii'ians Iiavo sought diligently to sift tho fine gold 
of historic facte fixun tho dross of fitblo, btft all uieir 
efforts have provwl fruitless. Tho result of iheir 
labours has only baai to maho “confusion worse con- 
fouiidoil.” VgsKing by, theroforo,' all traditionary 
biles, and all tlio comments of antiquarians thereon, 
coneeming tho ix'molo inhabitants of Groat Britain, 
wo shall open our pages with the gdnuino stoiy of our 
aucestjy—a story that* will bo found in iteolf sufli- 
oiontly ^romantic for tho gratification of tho most 
inquisitive reatler. * 

The Ijjistory of Britain commences with t^rosar. 
'Jliat ronorvned wan-ior of tho Roman Ropnblto having 
made' grrait progress in tho conquest of Gaul, cast tho 
absorbing eye of ambition on onr “ sca-ppi-t iido.” llo 
is said *10 have been prompted to fonn thi* design by 
the beauty and maguificcneo of its pearls, and its 
valuable productions of lead and tin, and to liavo 
been provoked thereto ^y tho aid which some of the 
Britimr trilxss had given to thoir kindred race—his 
enemies in Ga]v It is cei-tain tliat some of thoso 
•tribes had fou^t most valiantly under tho banners 
of tho^ilrjndrcd; hut tho ruling motive of Ciosar in 
his inw ' * 4 ,of Britaiu«vas doubtless a lovo of conquest 
and gw|^;.x warriors that Bdmo over 

^roducedv' (Tlesar wa| perhaps tho must aiabi> 
tioaiH lllir' wiip a conqueror who had no sooner 
subdued dho nation tj^an ho turned his thoughts to 
tho snl^g^oli of another. Uloroovor, he hupdll by 
his Dumerotm and splendid adiiovemcnts so to dazzle 
fho syos of his ^untiymcn that ho might bo able to lay 
the prord Bepublio lowto convert it intc^an empire, 
of vwon he%uAsolf dioiild be tho first emperor. 

• . '^e gdhquest of Britam,*therefore, was to be one of 
jnu t I ^ % 


ilio stopping-stones by whisli Cicsar designed to 
moiuit tliu imperial tlironc. At that time it Avas an 
unknown region to tho Kumans, and almost to all the 
rest of mankind. Even in IStcr ages tho Romans, 
aeconling to one of their pitits, eoiisiderod “ the 
Bribms abnost separated from tho whole AVoiiiV’ 
lint tho bifTior of tho ocean, by Avhieh our famous 
isliind is sunxiundod, was no obstaelo to (’icsjir’s 
ambition. Ambition knows no bounds, and is nu- 
deterred by diflieulties. If llanuibul crossed the 
Alps, whieh woro tlien deemed to bo 

“ The barrii'M ot a worM 
tiiayiiig, Tima far, no rwllitT,” 

Caisar could lead Iiis legions across tho Glumiiel io’- 
Brfluin. But Ixsforo he vouliircd on this cnterpritii«, 
which was cviiTently considernl to ho of no ordinaiy 
charactei’, ho sought to obtain sumo knowlodgo of the 
coasts and stab3 ^ country ho designed invading, 
lie gathorwl around him a number of mcrehonts who 
had tx'oded with Bi'itaiu, and questioned them cou- 
ceniing tho niunbci', poAvor, and customs of tho 
Bribins, their art of and their Jnirbours best 
fitted to ri'ceivo his flciit. Tliose merchants, hoAVover, 
do not ajqioar to have Ijocn A'ery commiiuicaflA'o, for 
(’!, Volusemis A\'as dcs|*atehcd wfth a galley to obtain the 
informatiou ho required by coasting round tho island. 

MeanAvlmd Cuistu- nuirelusl Avilh his legions into 
tho ton-itoi’ics of tho Slorini—tho coast alifiut Calais 
nnif Boulogne—^Avhere ho ci)lleetcd a largo fleet., that 
ho might ho roady to emlvirk his legions. At this 
time tho Britons L-ul roeiuA’od notice of tho impending 
Sturm from tho nierclTants of Gaul. Ambassodui-s 
were scut by them to make the^ submission to tho 
Roman jxiAA'cr, and to otter hostagc.«rtbr tlieir fidelity. 
Tliat stop Avas taken in the bopo of averting tho 
danger by Avbich they AA’cro tlimvtencd; but that 
hfljAo proved vain. Casfiir received tho amlwtfdtdors 
with smooUi words and ttiir sqioeol^ and scut them 
bock to Bi ilain with many ptiofossions of*frie»dshi|B; 
but on tJiu I'ctuni of VuluHcnns his ti'oops embarlied 
for tho cntei'priso. In order to deceifo tho Britons, 
when tho ambassadors rctumc{||,l& sent Avith them 
one Comiim, a Gaul whom ho had i8ado king of tho 
Atrebations—an ancient BoMc nation who inhabitetl 
Arlois—^whom ho instructod to visit as many of tho 
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British sUit^ as he ooulA, and to porsnado them to 
enter into ui^lianco ivtith the RoiiiiuUI. Oonuna was 
also to nnnoxnico to tno British trihess that Cussar 
intended shortly to visit Uicm in iwrson, not os^n 
invader, hnt as a friend who sought their friendship. 

But Iho chainctcr of ('resar appeal's to have been ivcil 
known in Britain, and tho Bvitonft wore not to 
dcceiv^. No sootuT liad they discovered tliat their 
ambassadors had failed to divert him from his expe¬ 
dition to their fiiir island than they rosolvcxl to arm 
f»r their defenoe. His emfly ( 'omius, with his attend¬ 
ants, were igiulo prisoners, and a ninflei'ous army was 
asscmbhsl on tho sca-coast to meet tho Roman legions. 

11 was at the latter end of August, B.e. 55, that 
f 'a>Sitr embarktd his legions for tho invasion of Britain. 

IJo appx'ars to Imvo sailed from I’ortus Itius, or 
AVitstawl, between Calais and Boulogne. A fair wind 
soon broifg])t him within sight of tite wliito clitfs of 
Dover. Ho had with Itiiu ahont twelve thousand 
men, all trained and woU-disciplincd: warriors such 
as only Romo at that pcricKl could produce. They 
were of tho race who had eoutended with iho most 
M'arliko nai ions of antiquity, and had bi'onght them 
under Rome’s dr)miflion, and who for their high 
m^hicvemenls in tho dre^ art of xvav had gained a 
renown for invineibUily. ITioy wero of tho race that 
had desti-oyed Corinth, and tho great rival republic, 

Carthago, and they had themselve# reduced Gaul to 
submission. Ihiw, tlien, could the nydisciplined and 
naked Britons h<qx! to withstand tbeau? Yet ttiero 
iJiey were looking fi-om the lofiy cliffs of Dover at 
tlio iiiighly flwit Avlilcli was covered with these &mous 
Ic fflqUS ..wiUran nndaimled mien, lyid rctRly to engage 
■*"tnem should they set foot on their native soiL , 
hJven tlio great (Ja'sar dai'cul not risl^ an engiigement 
with tho bold Britons at such a jioint. Tuniing his 
proiv'S northward, therefore, ho* sailed about eight 
miles fartlior, and cast anchor opp<»d(te a plain and 
opt'n shore, l.H.'tter fitted for tlie landing of his legions. 

Tho spot was Boinowhcro between Walmcr and fckuid- 
wich, mid is generally suiipusod to bo at or near Deal. 

But tho Britons were tuei^beforo him. They h.'id 
watched his niovemcnfs, and w'ei o ready to receive 
him. Tho beach was crowded with lioi-ses and 
uluiriots and infantiy,‘a fierce throng, who howle»l 
their contempt of tlio invaders, end i^^^med coch 
other’s couingo with native songs of baulo. For a 
time C«‘sai'’s legions were apiralled at tho sight* of 
their skin-clothed and painted enemies. At length, 
hoivover, tho standard biMier of the tenth legion, 
h.aving first invoked tho gotlii of Romo, leaped from 
his galley into thojiea, aiid advancing Bn-ough tho 
waves wiUi tho ^^e, exclaimed, “ hollow me, my 
fellow suldiors, iimess you will betray Iho Rom.au 
oaglo into tho higids of tho enemy; for my part I 
will (Baiitu'go my duty to Ciesar and tho commt#- 
wealth.” This Ixdd action, and animated speccli, liad 
their effect. Fr«i every gallty they plunged into 
tho Bca^ and after a fieres and bloody struggle in tho 
wo^cs with tho Britons, who advanced to meet them, 
they effected al laqdiqg. The w'ell-disciplincd forces 
of Romo trinmpl\pd. > 

Tho Britons I'oiircd dwconrage<l and dismayed, yras now 
They sued fi>r peace. Having released Cumins, (hoy. louairing 
*^ent him |pth their ambassadonS offering hoeti^ 


and entire submission to theii' conqueror. Ciesar 
reproached ^em.for tho violation of their fonner 
ongo^^ento, but consented to giwt them peace on 
coudittoii that they would send him a certmit number 
of hostages. Some of these hostages wore sent, but 
tho rest were only plomisod. ITiey wero to be de¬ 
livered up as soon os they could bobxongbt firom the 
interior of tho country. In tho mean time an ovemt 
occuri-ed which oneduraged the Britons •!» ^wnow 
their hostilities. They had been defe^^,. but not 
conquered. Their courage 'was as indflnita]^ and , 
their contmpt of tho Romans as bittof as ever. 
When Cresar sailed from Gaul with his legions of ^ 
infiwitry ho had left his cavalry bcliind, giving orders 
that they should follow him. His tnni8poi&, with 
tl^o cavalry on boai-d, sailed on the day ho had made 
peace with tho Britons. A gentle gale wnftcd them 
from tiu) Gallio shores, but as thoy amitoaohed the 
British eoSsts, and wero within sight of tho Roman 
comp, a'storm ar^, which dime them babk to various . 
ports on the continent. ''J^t same storm also placed 
tlio great Ceesar in the ngwt imminent danger on the 
British island, lie ha^rawn up hts galleys on Bio 
strand, while his transports lay at anchor in tho road, 
but its being fiill moon and spring lidos, the violence 
of tho. B^nn filled his galleys wifli water, dashed 
mtfiiy orhis transports to pieces, and rendered Bto 
rest unfit for sailing. ..... .- ■ ■ 

Goesai^hail no means left of I'cturningTouaul as ho 
intended, and ho^as lof? in Bio midst of fierce tribes 
whoso ctihiity ho had so wintonly provoked. Tho 
Romans •wgo dismayed at their position. On tho 
other hand tho Britons looked upon tho wreck of his 
galleys and transports with secrat satisfiictiqn. They 
considorM it to bo their hour of vengoanoe. Tho 
army which had met tho Romans ou^heir landing 
had separated, but tho skin-clad warriors were stiU at 
hand, and ready to re-asscmolo at the call of their 
chiefs. Sojiio of Bioso chiefs «.vore in Ciesar’s camp, 
and cnconragcd by tho disaster Avhich had Ixifollen Jus 
fleet, an'S observing tho small number of tho*Roman 
fora's, and their want of com and cavalry, they con¬ 
ceived that they might bo able to destny ihoSe forces, 
either by force or famino, and thus rid themselves of 
all fear of future invasion. JlJudcr -wirioaB-pretexts, 
thcroforo, they left tho Roman camp, and again eol- 
lected thcii'follow'cvs to contest tho palm of victory 
wiU^ tho invincible legions of Romo. 

Ah Bio promiced hostages hod not mi'ivcd, and the 
Britisli chiefs had Bins loft his camp, (’eesar suspected 
treachery. In order, Bioroforo, to ^vide against a 
surprise, ho employed one part of his^^rmy in repair-* 
ing his fleet, and tho other in procuring corn fiir the 
camp. Tho hni-vost had been gajjicred except one &l|d. 
In that field Bio seventh legion were on^ day cutting 
the corn, when on a sudden a% 08 t af ImBsh oaval^ 
and chariots rushed upon them from tho adjatont 
woods. Some of them were slain, ond^ho nest would 
liavo |barcd their fiito had not (Icsar, Teamed of their, 
danger, hastened with two cohorts to tllbrr rescue. 
Iho Romans again prevailed; the Britons retreated, 
and Cwsor ^l his l^ions bock to the hamp. . 

was now anchor pause. Tho Ihanans fvese buliiod in 
lovtairing thmr slyps: the Batons in cdlc^ing iiiroes.., 
Mongers wero sent i|^to idl parts exhor^ig tuam t« 
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ammblo to doatroy thoir invadoiti, and enrich them- for the meet part sowed no coin, but lyi^d on inilli 
sdiv^wim the ^ila of thoii* camp. Tbe.cdl w»s Mid flesh, and'lind skins for|lhoir chdnihg.” Tin' 
obej^. A great army of horso and foot approached only wars in whieli such men hml bdSi onguged in 
to tbo attack; bat Otesar drew out his legions to meet were with odjacciit tribes, and therofme they wuits 
his enemies, and^ onco moro discipUned valour tri- ill fitted to contend with soldiers clad for tlio must 
iimphed over the ill-trained and badly armed Britons, part in amour, and trained from their yonlh up to 
Disheaitonod by tliis defeat, ambassodora were again tho business of war. For Iho Homan soldier was not 
sent to Ceasar, to sue for poaco, and tho terms on which allowed to follow any oilier profession or bu^iiness, 
ho granted it, conjiM with hisi roadinoss to uuiko »hnt was compelled to follow that of arms until ho liad 
pe^, raisosjjp suspicion that lio was heartily tired of become too old for seiwico. But it was ns a Inaly 
this bootlea^^ammign. His conditions wore simply that the Homan soldiers i^cro to bo fonred. nioiV 
that tho Britons Mioiild ffivo him double tlio number discipline ivas Ibvore: and tho constitation of a 


that tho Bntons uioold give him double tlio number 
of faostag!» as pledges of their good foith, and thoso 
were to bo sent after him into Gaul. As winter wjis 
now awQiaohing, and liis fleet was refitted with tho 
final low of omy iwolvo ships, ho sot sail|for Gaul. 
His oiqiedition was extolled by his partisans at Bomb 
as one of tho most glorious and wondei'fdl axploits 
ever porfomed by tho Homan arms. * 

In reality, however, it was attended but with little 
honour, and with no j^brnsmont advantage. Tho 
BritoxiB woro not conquonxihJor Uicy wore not ran- 
derod tribatary: that inoviuHble consoqucnco of a 
Homan conquest. His o^vn story of tho canso of 


circnmstancos. ^It is oven doubtful that his victories 
were so decided*as ho i-cj^resenls them tolia^ been, 
for it is certain that oonmoihblo nwijibci's of liis sol¬ 
diers were cut off in bis contests. So-incomflele was 
his triumph in Britain, indeed, that only |^vo of tho 
British states sent hosta^s to him in Gaul: Uio otlicra 
fearlessly coimnittcd a breach of traaty which g^vo 
him a ploa for renowii^ his invasion in the year b.o. 54. 

Tho winter afas spent in preparing for this second 
oxjiioditioTi to Britain. A mora formidable army was 
raised, and ships of a peAiliar constmotion woro built 
for tho conveyanoo of his troops, os^Kicially hip cavnhy. 
They were lo^vcr, broader, and lighter than usual, 
so that they might draw loss water and ap'^roach 
neai-or tho shore. It was in tlio spring of tho year 
that he embarked; sailing fromFortas Itius as bcfiiro. 
This time his amy consisted of five legions of in- 
fimtiy, and two thonsami cavalry. Ho again landed 
on the fiat shoi-es of Kent, and this time ho was not 
opposed. Tho Britons hail prepared for rSsistanco— 
for a strong confederacy had been fomdfi—but dis¬ 
mayed at the mighty amament, they xetired into tho 
interior of tho country. Ctesar wont in pursuit of 
them. Leaving cohorts and threo hundred horse 
tp gnard his lU!Bt, ho morchod'towards tlio intmior 
with tho rest of his army. Twelve hours’ march 
brought him in sight of tho confedoraiod Britons. 
They woro posted on nsing ground behind a river, 
supposed to ^ the* Steift*, dcfonnlnod to d^ute its 
paasace* Of tho number mf Britiidi waniora thus 
asseu^led ^er^ is no aooount given: tho Homans 
numbered about thirt;^ thousand men. The po^pago 
of the river gallantly disputed by tho conMorato 


become too old for seiwico. But it was ns a liuiiy 
that the Homan soldiers 'v^cro to bo feared. IliciV 
disciplino rvas Ibvore; and tho constitxtioii of a 
Homan army was perfect. In a fragment of Arriim 
a doscription of Umt coiistitnliun is given, vdiieli may 
servo not on'iy for this, but for any periiHl of llio 
empire. 

Ho says:—^“Wben drawn up in order ofrimtlle, 
tho legions were plticcil in oiio lino eight ♦Iwp. . . 
Tho first four ranks were annotl with tlio piVion, and 
tho others with javelins. Tho«mcn in the front rank 
were to present llieir pile at tho lovol ,of llio enemy's 
horses’breasts; and Iboso in tho second, tliird, and 
fourth ranks were to stand ready to throw theirs. A 
ninth rank was to consist of aroliers, and iHshind all 
were tho catopultm for projeoting darts and aviownf 
and bulistuo mr tlirowiiig stones, over tho heads ol 
tho men in front. Tlio cavalry wero diroctwl to Ihj 
in tho rear of tlnP legions, prokdilyiu tho event of 
being obliged to quit tlicir slalions on the wings, ()ii 
tho cimmy making a charge, the sccxuid and third 
ranks were to close up to the first, and all those uero 
to present their pila: the men in tho foiu-ih rank j 
were to throw theiu weapons directly forward, and ! 
thorn in tho rear wero to dischargo theirs over 
tho heads of tho.otlicrs.” But it docs not ap|icar that 
tho confederated Britons wero attacked by tin's fonni- 
dublo phabuix. Aii'ian says tliat tlio march of a 
Homan army Wa» always preceded by the Homun 
light cavoliy in tu'o ranks, and it would sc;em lliiil 
tho Britons were defeated by this cavtdiy bctiire the 
legions wero drawn up in tlicir usual order of IkiIIIc. 
Having ci'osscd tho rivoifkxo doubt Cictftir placi'd his 
soldiers in tlio order Arrian dosorllxis, but ilicre was 
then no esnemy on oixni gitnind to coutuud with. The 
Bid tons on being repuls^liad retired to some s«ljiicent 
wouds. A . 

It is evitent that they woro not altogether novkis 
in tjio art of war. They LiuT provided, at all events, 
for a safe retreat. Gn Tctrcating before the A'ictorioiis 
legions of Ciesur tliey took up a position in a jdace in ’ 
tho woods which was stijingly fortified botli by nature 
and ai't. In this fastness theyflay for soiiio time, 
occasionally sallying forth in small j^rties to harass 
tho enemy. But they wore not safd*e.ven in that Cwt- 
noss. Having cast up a inoimd tho soldiers of tho 
EO'^pnth legion advanccil under etivev of theirwiu^ds, 
which AVero largo enough to protccyhe wh*.»lo body, 
forced tho intrenclimcnts, and drove^o Batons from 
their fiuiciod place of socurity. Dividing hi^ai-m 
into three bodies, Carsar sent tliom in inirsuit of tSc 
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army, but tho Homan cavalry cleoiw the way, and confederates, but tho trumpets lyid •scarcely scmudcil 
the whole army passed over. Tlie contest was evi- the advance, when intriligonco afriv%l that a storiii 
’ mart fiuc|[uy. had onco more driven his fleet ashore on tho Kenlisb 

AooordijQg to Osesor’s o\m account it ^as tlm in> co^, and dashed many of his ships in pieces, 
famd he was now fight^g vrith: " men who Hocalling his logfons from tho pursuit o£ tlic Bri- 
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tons, CoBsar utnu»d liiii steps to tho sq^-shoro. ^-Porty 
of Ills ships ItKd beoif destroyed, and tlio rest so da¬ 
ms)^ as to bo scarcely snscoptiblo of repair. E-^siy 
cai-jiontor WiW set to work; others -wore sent for from 
Ganl; and oiders Avoro dcspatohgd to Labienus, his 
lieutenant in Gaul, io build new ships as quickly 
as possible for his service. As it bocamo evident that 



I HOMAN OAUHV. 

I his shijAS were not safe in riding at anchor, Cmsar had 
fdl those that had escaped the wreck drawn xm on shore 
[ Md enclosed within his fortified camp.| Ilis anny 
was employed in this hcreulean labour ten whole 
days; but no sooner was their work aceomplishod than 
(-ajsar marched again in punsiiit ot tiio confederated 
Britons. By tlxis time their nxuubcx-sJiad K'on gxnatly 
increased, and, taught xvisdom by oxperienco, th||y hwl 
resxdvcd not to moot tho Homans again without having 
a skilful loader to lead them into battle. ^Their choico 
•fell upon Cassivol.aiuxns, chief of *1110 C-assi, n pcojdo 
who inhabited part of Ituckinghamshiro, Bedfoixisktre, 
and Tfants. Cassivelaumis had a reputation for skill 
and bravely. 1 fo was chief of ono of tho most warlike 
and powerful trilios of tho conff deracj'. In Bds ro- 
Bjiccl, therefore, the choico xvhich tlio^ntona hiul made 
of a commander xvas a prudent ono; but nufortunatoly 
Cnssivelaunus and bis subjects had, licfore Caesar's 
arrival, lx!cn qlinost constamly engaged in wars with 
some of those trilnsx over Avncim he xvns now called to 
command; the ctlcict eif which had a tenelency to Aveaken 
their attaedimont to hi^i, unel to damage the common 
cause. Under their now leader, lioAveA’cr, tho confede¬ 
rated Bi'itons aAvaited tho shock of tho Kctnan legions 
with niulanntcd couragq, *• 

On thoso legions came Avith the groat Caesar at their 
head, presenting an appearance of an impenctrahlo 
human wall, 'ilio Eonian caAnlry again umrched in 
the A'an, and on their approach CassiA'claunns attadeed 
them with his hoifo and chariots with Uio utmost 
fury. Tho BritC^s Avore repulsed, hut the Humans 
pursuing with too much eagerness sustaiued coiisidor- 
ablo loss. This conflict apjiears to have been more of a 
skirlalSn than a real ImtUo, and it is qncstionaiilo 
Avliethcr the iloi^ns had any claim to tlicir vaunted 
victury. Bi>mo umo after, indeed, a portion of their 
asny sufiurcd a signal xWcat, for as they wore fortify¬ 
ing their canq' the Britons salliai out from thoir place 
of concealment iA the Avoods, rented their advanced 
^ard, and dofoitlcd tavo cohorts sent by Csosar to roscuo 
me ^ard from destruction. Ou this oocosioa tho 
Britons retired without loss; but on the following 'i 
u they d^aiu sallied from tho Voods to att«^. t^e 


Homans, they were met with such order flnaness 
hdh horse and foot ^at they suffored a signal 
ovortllnw. By tho issue of tins day’s battle tho 
confedoKUjy of tho British states was broken np.* Tho 
auxiliary t roops whi^ had fought under the standard 
of Cassivelaunus abandoned tho oumraon cause aud 
returned to their own homes, and the brave nbjftf ro- 
tired into his own territories beyond tho Thames. 

By his deflance of Iho Homan legions Cassivelaunus 
had singled hinisolf out os a liAud to On^. To con¬ 
quer him, therefore, now becamo Coesar's nml^ion. He* 
advanced towards tho 'Ihames to m^o war uptai Cas¬ 
sivelaunus in his own territories. Antinipa fang 
a movement, tho British chief propped for nis defence. 
CsBsar reached the Thames at Coway States, near 
Chertscy. (Tho troops of CosslA’clannus AA'cro drawn 
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up in order of i^ttlo oif the opposite bank. As the 
river Ava# fonlable, tho bank oi tho river, and almost 
all tho fi^I undent water Ax'ero tbneed with sliarp 
stakes. Bale says tlmt these slakes wore about tJio 
thickness of a man’s thigh; that they wore eased with 
lead; and that they wore so securely driA'cn into tho 
lied of tho river that they remained iflimovoable. It 
is supposed, indeed, that the oak-tives now seen in 
tho Thames near Oatlands afb the living representa 
tiA'cs of t^cso momorablo stakes. But iugcuious as 
tho defonco was, and formidablo AA'ithal, tho obstacle 
AA'as surmounted by tho indomitable Homaiisi They 
passed thoso stakes both liurso and foot, and, astonialKM 
at tho ^Id deed, tho Britons after a fuehlo scslstanco 
took refuge in flight. 

Tho greater pai-t of tho.tixKxps qf Cassivclaxmxxs 
was noAV dmbandod. With a force, however, of four 
thoxisand eWiots, tho bravo chief still kept mo fidd. 
Msipy a Hinnan was cut ofi by Uxat smim force, as 
C'Sasar marched forxvard; foisCassivolaunxxs was over 
ready to niako raids on his foraging and plundering 
parties, frcm his cover in tho wocas. tio much was 
ho diA^od that Cmsar was compelled to forbid hi% 
cavalry to make excursions into tho fields without a 
strong body of infontry to protect them. It is clear 
that if there had boon a co^al union among the 
British states, and that^GS'Biitens, al a body, hod 
submitted to the commahdfof CassivoIatpiUB, thd H^man 
general, renowned as ho Avas for vAxrlikg skiU and 
achifivements, would havo found hig matdx in our 
island homo. Tho want of that union^howevelr, de¬ 
feated all tho efforts of Cassivelaunus to drive back 
the im'adqjr. Ilis chief enemies were fhe Trinobaute^ 
or the people of Essex, Middlesex, an^JSi^frey/' |n bis ' 
wars with mat peopl^ C^ivelatunu had i^ain fheir 
rprince, ImannentiU8,fnd had obliged hia Bpa.*Mandv^ 


obliged hia Bpa.*Mandli^ 
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bratias tc^ee into Gaul, lost he should share tiio same 
fete. No sooner had Cs^r, therefore, approach^ tie 
oonfinra of th^ territories, than they sent amboisfadurs 
to hitn, ojfering obedience and submission, and im¬ 
ploring hia protectioiL Other states—as those of tlie 
Cencmagni, Segontiaci, Ancalito^Bibroci, andCassi— 
followed their example, %vith all of whom Caisar 
readily entered into an alliance. They gave him hos¬ 
tages, and rom for his army, and he promised them 
. Bmnan protl^'on. But it was not enough for these 
.states to make their submission, they sought the min 
of the bravo Cassivclannus. Somo of uieso people 
' gave Ctesor infoitnation that ho was in the vicinity of 
tile capital of tliat great chicftiiui: a place to which 
numbers' had fled for safety with their cattle. The 
so-called capital was little else tlian a woods whic^ 
thcro were a number of viUagos, the whole being sur¬ 
rounded with a ditch and rampart. It was situated 
where tho Rojmn city of Vemlamiiim was. aftoi-wauls 
erected, and near to tho j)rcsi‘nt tmvy of 6t. Albans. 
Against this place Ctesar^AiChod his legions, and it 
was quickly c^pturod; som^f ils inhabitants fled to 
tho neighliouring woods, but tho Homans took many 
prisonors and much cattlu. 

I'hongh thus dcsciicd and defeated, Cassivelaunns 
still hoj^ to redeem the fortunes of his coun^. He 
wift) a bravo-hearted patriot: oiio resolved to fight 
while hope was left. He now formed a sch^io, which, 
had ho been able to carry injk) execution, would pro¬ 
bably have been fatal to tlio safety ofaOtesor. As fJie 
Homan general was at a gi'oat diatonco from tiis fleet, 
lio hopm to efleet its destniotiort Messcpgera wore 
sent to tlio four chieftains of the Cantii to collect their 
foixx», and fall suddonly on tho naval camp of tho 
Homans on tho Kentisfi coast. Tho cauq) was at¬ 
tacked, but it iailed: tho men of Kent were defeated 
with great loss. Cassii^lauuns now lost heart: ho 
saw that it was vain to <mntinno tho unequal contest. 
Ambassadors were sent to sue for 'peuco. 'J'hore was 
littlo difficulty in procuring tonus. Caisar was heartily 
tired of ^^i8 oxpeffition kito Britain, lie wasT more¬ 
over, wanted in Gaul; for while ho was fighting in 
Britain, tlio Qanls had shown signs of rebellion against 
tho Homan pou'er. Peaeo was therefore readily 
granted to Cassivelaunns Its conditions wore tlieso: 
that hoashould oifer no injury to Mandnbratius, who 
had been restored to his subjects, or to tho Tiino- 
bantos thomsolvcs; that he should give hci!it{ 4 ;oa; and 
that ho should pay a yearly tribnto to tho Homans. 
As tho number of hastages arc not mentioned, and tlie 
amount of the toi^ute not specified, it scorns probable 
that Ctesar nearer had any oxpetations that these 
stipulations would ever bo perfonnod, and that lliey 
wore made shuply to sqve his houonr, oind to exalt tho 
prowess Of thqltoman arms. Having concluded peace, 
however, with CassivelaAiim Caesar hastened back to 
the of Kent, and spoetlily sot sail for tho coast 
of Gaul, from frhonco no never again returned to 
IGhitaiii. • • ^ ^ _ 

These aotiffimts of Caesar's expeditions into Britain 
are derived from his own pon; for Caesar oonihincd 
, the author witK tho warrior, llo was ono qf tiio most 
Vmtars ^tome over produced. His voracity os 
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mentaries” into^ question, iiudnnating tiis/ho was too 
prono to ogotisin. But, taking^IiiH own account of his 
two invasions of Britain as tlioy stand, It is clear that 
ho had no solid reason to boast of his sucecssos. JIo 
may liave carried hostages back with him to Gaid, and 
captives to adorn Bis triumph, but after all hia foils 
wd dangers, and lauded snccussos, ho abuidouod tho 
island without erecting a single fort thcrriii, or 
•leaving a single cohort behind liim to secure his ron- 
quosts. As for tribute, he has loft no roconl that ho 
over received any, .md if no had, it would doiihtloss 
have been recorded in his pages. Beyond a corslet of 
Briti^ pearls, ho is said to have oitiiibited no trophii« 
of his vaunted conquest. Ca>sar never did conquer 
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Britain. TTo did not oven sco ilio greater portion of 
our beautifiil island. Ilia own story shows that in tho 
first expedition ho novel'4eft tho sca-coost; and tluit 
in tho second ho never penetrated farther into tho 
country than tho vicinity of bt. Albans. It is tnio 
tliat somo Homan aniliora—admirers of Caesar’s w'ar- 
liko fanio atjd character- have rejtrcwntcd that ho did 
conquer Briiain and render it tributary, but no satis- 
foctgry proofs of such a eonqiiest aro given. On tho 
other hand, Tacitus distincily states that Csesar did 
not conquer Britain, but only ^uwed it to tho Homans. 
Strabo takes the same view of liis invasions, and even 
Cicero, who was with Cmsar in lijs second cx{X!dit)on, 
distinctly stated in a private letter to his brother, 
that at the time ho iviote, tho aflbifs in Britain at- 
for^od no foundation “ either for much fear or much 
jojj” But tho strongest proof that Britain w as ^ vor 
brought niidov tho dominion of Itomo by Cicsar^n- 
sista in the* simple fact that during ttfb Ions wriod of 
ninety-seven years after hia depaHnre inro Ganl, th« 
ftwt of a Homan invador never trod upon Brit Mi 
soil. As ho found them, so ho loft ^eHi, and so they 
remained during the whole of that po^od, a barbarian, 
but an indepondont, liberty-loving people. 
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Tacitus RayH«^t “af^ifr CajBar’s invasion, thoi^ was a 
long o1jliviou*of llriiaiii.” It sank again into,ob- 
ficiirity. Tho liistojical datsv of this period, indeed, are 
of littlo inoro value tlian tJiat of the earliest ages. It 
would appear, however, that after Iho departure of the 
Romans, tho llritish tribes returned to tho prosecution 
of thi»ir old intestine feuds. It is not unlikely tliat 
they were oven increased by the results of Cjcsar's* 
invasion. Cassivclaunus had pj'ouiised to refrain from 
molesting tho Trinoliixntes; but when freed from his 
iv.straining jiowcr, it seems clear that ho recommenced 
his wars with that people. And not with that people 
only. The Jrilxfl winch liad submitted to Gusai-’s 
piiwer, had sought his destniction, and Ms hour of 
vengeance hmlconio—a vengeance that he transmitted 
to his*>fViterity. During this period, hy tho ^xjwer of 
his ann, atM that of his successors, not only tho Tiino- 
l>autrs«, but tho Dtrbuni, ami several oUicr neighbour¬ 
ing mi ions, wero broflght under their obedience, and 
three of tlieiiv—tho Anealiles, tho Bihroci, and thcT 
Sogotiacl - were so jatUvly sulxlucd that they lost 
their veiy mamo an^liciug as separato states, and are 
never after uu-ntionetl in histoiy. One of tho most 
Illustrious Kuecessors of rassivolaunus ^\%a Onnobelln, 
wlu«o kiiigdlmi embraced a largo mrtion of South 
Britain, and whoso capital was Canmlodunum, or 
ColohoNlcr. Thoro is undoubted pfoof of Cunoholin's 
existence as a sovi-reign in various «oins of his reign 
whielr aro still exhint. After his reign, liis do^iiniuns 
wero dmdtxl between bis xvidow Carlisinandua, (inccn 
of tho Brigante-s and his two sons, thractaeuis and 
►'J’ogoibimniw, who xviuo the most ci'lebratcd priucos 
ill Jlritiiin when tho Itoman legions again appeared to 
contest the i«ilm of vietoiy with its ahieftalus. 

(Ircalcr clianges had taken place at Rome during 
this ]M‘riul Ilian in Bvilaim Jifiius Ca'sar had carried 
out his design orswi-eping away thd mighty Republic. 
After a kmg iuid blootiy ciVil war x\ith liis rivals— 
tbe gnxit .Roni^iey being tlio most formidable—^lio 
i-nterod Romo in tiiumpli, and was made Dictator for 
life, lie was on tho cvo*f>f being clothed with tho 
imperial purple. Ahv.ady ho had entered tho senato- 
hoiiso to have tho kiijgly dignity confi*rrod upon him, 
but <m a sudden his career was brought to a close. 
Brut ns. .and Cassius, and Casea, *• al I honou<iblo men ”— 
ns Antony sarenslieally enlleil them in his oration over 
tho oorjise of tho mighty diawl -with other cimspira- 
tojTS slew him with their’ d.aggcrs. According to Uio 
law of Romo, every Roman xvas xioirrantcd to put any 
Olio to ricath who aspired t» tho rogcil dignity, end 
henee, no doubt., tOiaso conspirators felt ptstiiied in 
slayinj; (^sxrsar. f^ho deed was consummatixl to savo 
tho Mtiking commonwcaltlu But there was yet a 
Ciosar existing by whose consnmmato wisdom, com- 
binfd^illi pow'er, his groat kinsman’s designs xwjro 
eaiTioil out. Ir the year B.a 27, Octavin^ tho son of 
^’aiuH^Octavius and Aer-ia, Caesar’s sister’s daughter, 
x}[hoin Civisar hail adofited as his heir, became Em¬ 
peror of Ronre under the, title of Augustus Caesar. 

It was diiriug^tho riign of Augustus Caesar that 
Clirist, tho Saviour of mankind, was bonv.. He was 
suoooedcd in tlio Empire, \.it. M, by Tjberins Csesar, 
in whoso reign Clirist w’as erneified. During tlmjailo 
of theso^wo emperors there was'no attempt'^WIo to 


subjugato Britain to the Roman power. It^is related 
tlat on tlucoo several ooxisions Augustus Caasor threat¬ 
ened V) invado Britain, but it is probablo that he was 
I’ostrained from it by his fiivourite maxim, “nbvor to 
fisli with a golden hook.” The expcditioiu 'd Camr 
hod been more ox](K3nsive than profitable^ and Au¬ 
gustus might autidpato tho some result. Indeed, 
I'^ocitus exprosriy obserros that Au^tus reftained- 
fiom invading Britafh upon mature oeUh&raijpD, and 
from motives of prudonoo. That Aujg^tns never 
seriously designed tho couquost of Britain is clear, 
ho rooommended his successors never to enlarge tho 
teiTitorios of tho Romans, fcari^ that tho same nn-' 
limited extent of dominion whicli liad subverted the 
llopublio might also overwhelm the Em^re. Ao- 
Qording t(« Strabo, Augustus found it more profitable 
to cultivato tho fricndslup of the Britons than to 
make Waj upon them, for ho records that some of 
their princes made him presents, and even paid him 
tribnte, and thi^ ho impexte^ certain customs upim all 
goods whiii were cithdr Mfpoi’tcd fi-om the Contment 
into Britain, or from ^tmee to tho Continent. Tho 
tribute mentioned by^trabo, however, must not bo 
considorod as tho sign and token of subjectknr to An- 
gustnsv but free-will oflbrings from pnnees who de¬ 
sired t%bo at pcaco with him. Such presents were 
gf^ren to Tiberius, xvho seems never to have entertained 
an idci^of^u Britons Ixiing subject tp his ]X)wer,or of 
invailing tlioii’ eoasfci. Diiring tlie reign of Tiberius, 
tho Romans ami Britons appear to have been on a 
footing ^)f sinecro friendship; for on ono occasion, 
xvhen somp ship btflonging to the fleet of Geimauieus 
xvero driven by a tempest on tho British coasts, tho 
soldicra woro hospitably tixatcd, and sent back to 
theii’ general. Tiberius was succoodod in the Roman 
Empire, ,v.i>. 37, by his nephew, Caligifla,who was one 
of “those inonsti'ons examplog which all histoiy”—and 
that of tho Romans especially—presents, of an insano 
will miiiij^l xvith unbridled pwer.” Abandoning tho 
wise jxdicy 'of his pi-cdceossors in tho Roman Empin*, 
ho designed im’oding Britain—i^ at least, a^'madmau 
can bo considered to have tho genius of forming a 
dixsign. Some autlioi’s relate that Aduiinu^, a son of 
Citnolwlin, who had been banished tlio ixmntiy by his 
own father, instigated Caljgnlu to inviulo Britain, 
wlrUo others relato that Adminius met tho mad em¬ 
peror on ms mai'ch, and surrendered liimsdf to his 

5 )Ojvor. But Calimila never invaded Britain. Ho led 
ils legions to BouJogno, aud,«eutoring a gaUey, sailed 
a hliort distance to gazo on tho white cUllij of Albion, 
and then rotm'uing, mounted a loft]|' tlirone, and gax’o 
his troop orders to engiigo tho ondfhy. It was th© 
most bloodless battlo in which tho Romans ever en¬ 
gaged, fur tlio foo only existed iu the mad brain of 
(Migula. Iho halistm threw*tlicir deadly stones, but 
they fell harmless into waters of* roe Channel. 
His menace of invasion rorrod only to expose Umself 
and tho Empire to ridicule. It is graVcly (dated that 
ho prderod nis troops to gatltex all tho ^dls 6n the 
beach, and tliat ho sent them to Boniffms the chief 
ornaments of his trinUipli, and as the spdls uf the 
conqueix^) ocean. • ^ 

llio time^ however, was now aj^rofdilng whim the 
Britons and tho Romans were arain to moebin ukHttal 
- oomhat. Caligula wgs succeedM in the Emj^Lt^ am 
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43, by the Emperor ClanditM. At this time, one 
Boriou% Vho had been driven ont of the iwIutiiI Jot 
sedition, had fled to Romo for refuge. Roiio^ per¬ 
suaded Claudius to attempt tho conquost of IMtain, 
and he resolved i^n tho entorpriso. A^us Flautins 
■was solMted by Claudius to thoscoimnand of tho army 
of invasion. Ho was to conduct that onny from Qaul, 

- and oommonra tho war, and if ho met avith any oppo- 
sition^ChMidiuB promised to oouo to his assistance., 
At tho outi%t ho was opposed by his own soldiers. It 

^ was tho popular belief among the Romans that llritain 
was Itoyond tlio limits of Sio world, and that it was 

I inhabited by a people of a fierce and emol nature. 
No doubt tho Roman ^ions had hoard of tho hard- 
fought batties in which thoir ancostors hod been 

■ engaged ■with this bravo raco of another world. 
Fnghtenod at tho idea of such an entorpriso, tho 
soltocrs of Flautins broke out into open mutiny. On 
mitering tho army, however, all Roman sdldioi's woro 
oompel&l to swear obedience to thoii- lenders, and 
under tho Empire, by tH^ Jife of theft’ cnijiCTors. Re¬ 
luctant os tho soldiers of "Flautius wore, tlioi'cforo, to 
embark for Britain, Uicy wei« compelloil to obey Ids 
commands. Tlioy ivcro divided into three distinct 
bodies, so as to land at difibront points, it ■was a 
numerous host, fur it consisted of four complete legions, 
whidi, with thoir auxiliai’ios and cavah'y, aulbnntcd to 
about fifty thousand men. 

I These legions landed without opptisilfon? for tho 
Britons on this occasion afci’o not awaro of their 
danger, and consequently had mndo no piejmrations 
for defence. It is proliablo that they h.j^l heard of 
tho intended invasion, but that tlioy conceived it was 
only an empty tlircat, and that it would result, )iko 
tho expedition of l-'uligula, in tho old story of “tho 
mountain in Ihboiir.” But tho Emperor Claudius was 
a man of a difibrent mould to CaUgnla; when ho 
designed tho invasion df Britain ho meant action, and 
not a feint. Ifoucosit ivos that ho.chose Aiihis 
Flautins for tho enteqirise, for ho ■was a* general of 
neat wisdom and valour, tinder him also thOro were 
Vespasian, tho future emperor, Sabinus his brother, 
and othor ofiicers who hud served with distinction in 
tlio recent ivai-s of tho Empire on tho continent. 

It aras against the futons Ti-inobantoR that Flautins 
directed tho march of Ins legions. As before seen, tho 
dominions of Cunobclin wero at tliis tfmo divided 
between his widow Cartismandua, and 4iia two sons 
Caractacus and Togudumnns. Thenw had been strife 
between these brothers, but in tho fucu of tlio common 
danger they am^ their subjects to meet it. Theii' 

• policy ■was ta^mt on tho dmeusive, and to protroet 
the ■war till the approach of avintor, when they hoped 
that Flautins would, os Cscsar had done on two occa¬ 
sions, return into Gaifl. As no enemy appeared, under 
the gpiidancd^of Bsrioavtho Itmnnn general ponetiutod 
into the interior, in scarcl^of iho enemy. Cttinctacus 
and Togqdumitns woro successively engaged and de¬ 
feated. The scene of these acrions appears to havo 
been.amon^ tne Catti and Dobnni, for on the fotreat 
of the Britons part of tho latter tribe snbmittcd to the ' 
Remans. LeAviug a ^rrison in these ^ritorics to 
Soonxo* his ^jcm^osi, Flautius advanced in pursuit of 
the Britons. Irie found t^em on tho opposito hank of 

* the S4|!rern. and tho passage oL that river ■was hmvely 

• • * • 


disputed; hut Roman vaHhir ^nd dis^llnc again I 
prevailed. Vespasian, 'witlisjiis hrotfer Sjibimw, i 
crossed tho Sovom, and did fearful (^mitiun. But ' 
a Aoro bloody battio was fouglil on the follmving day, | 
in whicli victory was for some timo doubtful. I’ho 
Britons fought ■with tho Romans foot to foot, nml ; 
when at length they wei-e defeatcd they retired from ! 
that well-fenght field to tho north side of tho River 
Tliiuncs, again to await tho enemy. Tho spot solecb-d 
ly Caractacus for conflict with the Romans was this ’! 
time in tho midst of maAhes and stagnated waters | 
occasioned by tho ovci-flow of tho river. ^Its jiassfigo I 
■was both difficult and dangerous, but nothing could , 
withstand tho progress of tho victorious Ruraaus. Tho j 
Britons made a dospemto slaiul, and eiinscil tho enemy 
great loss, many of them falling into inqiassfiblo liogs, 
without iho power of extrication; but sonu^of tho 
Romans having passed over a bridge higher np tlio 
river tho Britons wero ovoi-tlirown. * 

By this time, however, Fl^niliiis had discovcrcil 
tlrnt tlio fears of his legions to embiu-k in this eiiter- 
priso wero not nnfounde<l. Ho 1 k? 1 defeated liis 
encmios, but they wero not Potiqnercd. After all 
thoir defeats they were still uiuUuutcd. TogiKliimnus 
had been sknn, but his vtdiant bix-thcr still rcnuiiiu^ 
to contest tne jialm of victoiy with hiim Thei’o wim-o 
no proposals of peace or snlnui.'^sion, and as his loss I 
hail been givat, nwsscngci's ware sent to Romo to call i 
his cmixiror to his .assistance. Tlicro is evciy apixur- | 
anco of his being in actual danger; for he no longer i 
pnrsiftd tho enemy, but retroated to the soulli side of 
tho Tlxames, to act on tho defensive, and await tho 
an ival of reinforcements with Claudius at their head. ; 
Roman historians insinuate that ho adopkil this polity j 
thal ho might not Jinidi tho war licforo the arrival ol ; 
Claudius; buf it ivas evidently adopled, as they 
rceoi-d by the snmo^troko of tho jK'n, that he might 
not expose himiK'lf to any disaster. Wo read in 
Scripture histoiy of Joab, a/lcr ho had taken the city 
of liabbah, si’iiding a messenger to King David—ns 
wo imagino, by way of courtesy to his monarch— 
to “come and toko tho '4ty, lest it slmnld Im called 
after his”—Jaab’s—name ;** but Anlns Flaiitius was 
evidently not so polito as tho renowned Jcwisli 
general. Ho had not conqnorcd Caractacus, and he 
wanted .aiul awaited roiiiforcomenls from Rome, with 
his em]K 9 :OT at thoir head, to aid him in his hilherto 
baffled cntciprisc. 

tllandins came to Britain. Leaving his Jmprial 
throne oinply, and Rome, “ tho city of tho gmls,” 
together with his aii^, niiJcr the earo of Vitodlins, 
his collcagno in tho misulate, ho embarked at Ostia 
and sailed to Marsoilleji, from wnenco ho travelled by 
land to Boidogno, where he took Aip foi* onr island 
home. Wliat nis feelings wero on first sotting fwt on 
t^o British slioiro), and ns ho travelled into tho in¬ 
terior of tlio country to join Aldus Flautiu8,^fe only 
bo imagined, not dosei'ibod. Tho sq^lid wretchedness 
of tho habitations of tho Britons must haf o contrastkil 
strangely vrith tho magpificcnco of Romo, ■witlisits 
gorgeous temples, batlis, bridges, gatdl, theatres, am- | 
phithcatros, mum^hul arches,* coramns, forums, and 
palaces. But Britain was inhabited bv a bravo people, 
w’ho defied tho Roman power, and Cfaiidius honied to j 
rilinoe tliem to his sway. He joined Flautins on ih^ j 
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banks of tlT) Tbamc^ an^ upon bis arriTal the whole 
army crossoo over tW. river to ongat^o the Britons. 
Homan historians say that ho ^inod a great victory 
over them, ond'that ho aitenvaras advanced to Can&lo* 
dnnnm, the capital of Ounobclin, which was captured. 



tliey called barbarians proves that their conquest was 
considered to be of the highest importanoeto Home’s 
military &me. For three years after Plautlus left 
Britain tliora was no Homan governor in the island. 
It seems to have been left to the commanders of 
tho legions to kcqtcorder in the territories where 
Plautius and Vespasian had gained a fixiting. Bnt 
they were unequal to the task ossigned them. In tho | 
year A.O. 50 Ostorius«Scapula was appointed governor ' 
in Britain, and on his ai-rival he found fjnb <Suse of 
Romo in an almost hopeless condition. On evOTV^^ 
liand tho Britons hovered round tho Ihiman tern-" 
tories, and were carrying on triumphantly the work < 
of plunder and destioiotion. Even those who had 
submitt^ to tlio Homan sway woio ready to turn 

__ __ j_ 


e JL'NCTIOM OF XIUUES ASD mWEUO 

Tlioj add that ho brought nuiny tribes under siih- 
jeciion by force, and others by swremlcr; but it is 
clear that wlicn Claudius ndumed to Homo ho had 
made voiy little advance in tho miquost of tho 
island. Some few princes may have snhiuiAed to 
him, hut tho groat body of tlic ]3cople was still nn- 
cunqucied. It is true that Claudius aiTv-cted to con¬ 
sider Britain as a jwvinco of Homo, foi’ bo left Anlus 
Plautius in tho iidimd as its first governor; bift at 
tho same time Plautius was eiijoincato pTOSCCuto tho 
war, and tho eclchratod A’^osposian was appointed 
socund in command, for tho double p}*r|K)se of assistiug 
bint in tlio government and in the subjugation of tho 
island. It is related that Vesptsiau, with ono division 
of tlio Homan army, earned on the war against the 
l^lgic Britoiw, who inliaj^tcd tlio sea-eoasls from 
Kent to tlio Land’s End, and that in the course of a 
low ymrs ho fought tliirty-two iKittlos with tho enemy, 
tho final result of wliioh was that ho subdued tho 
Bolgat and Douptiges, and reduced the Isb of Wight. 
In tho moan time, Aulus Plautiits vragoa fin unsuc¬ 
cessful war against tho inland Britons, under tho 
command of tho indomitable Caraclacus. Pbixitius 
utteriy failud in his mission fo siibduo tho Britons, 


decreed him on ovation, or lesser triumph, and as ho 
entered its gatcs%he groat Claudius walkotl by his 
sido to tho uapitoL 

I f any portion of the Britons liatl been subdued by 
FlaufTBsit was but imperfectly. Ho had scarcely loft 
tho island when bjl that both he and Vespasian—^who 
afpoarc to"have rotunicd to Home -with him—had 
done was thrown into confusion. Tho brave deter- 
mination of tho Britons to resist tho greatest military 
TOWor in the world *is lumfirkahle, and indicates a 
.higher state of oivilissation tlian that which is geno- 
• rally attributed to thctri. On tho other'haad,'^e 
^persovera^ of the Rom.'uis to subdiie a pcoplqwlfom 


against tlwir conquerors. Ostorius saw his danger, 
and prepared to avert it. In the midst of winter ho 
led hisetroops against those Britons who infested the 
Homan teiritories, and defeated them. Tacitus in¬ 
timates that he rid tho Homans of tlicif presence hy 
the issue of a shiglo baitlo, >.it it would rather appear 
that it was by a scrics/if battles. And oven then 
Ostorius did not deem tho Homan tcrritoi-ies safe from 
the fury of the Brituus, for ho built a cbuiii of forts 
along tho baulcs of tho Avon and Severn for their 
protection. 

cAmon^ tlio earliest allies of tho Homans in Britain 
were tho iceni, who inhabited the counties oPSuflblk, 
Noifolb, C&ibridgo, and llimtingdon. Tho Icciii had 
taken no part in tho hito wars, and had not even 
shown Ojiy hostility to tho progress of the Homan 
anus. Tlyjy wore, however, now driven into revolt. 
In order tii proservo tho Homan tcmlovics from com¬ 
motion, 0.storius rommandod all Britons who were 
eitlior subjects or allies to deliver up their ams. 
Peaeo-loving as tho Iceni w'ei’o, they wcftxld not submit 
to this iraixaious command. Joined by some neigh¬ 
bouring nations, they i-aiscd fi largo anuy to meet the 
Homans in mortal comlifit. 'jlicy ohoso their ground 
for a doeiSivo battle with groat skill, it being inac- 
ecssibltf to the Homan cavahy, 'Iljo kittle was fierce 
and bloody, but the Iceni were defeated. Ostorius 
now marched his army wcstivard, defeating tiio Cangi 
in his route, and on rctnruing from thoneo ho subdued 
a robcUion among tho Brigantos, wLq occupied York- 
sliii-o wth parts of Laiicasliiro. and who, ]jko the • 
Iceni, lmd*mdo an aHiuncowith tho Homans. By 
this victory Tacitus says that Ostorius restored tinn- 
quiUity to tho ipuntiy; bnt ik was a tranquillity that 
could only bo preserved by tho presence of a camp and 
colony of veterans left among tho Brigantos after his 
triumph over them. In no i>wt ci^Britam 
not even within tho chain of foits along the bonks of 
tlie Avon and tho Severn, were tho Hemar fB 
without a well-fortified camp for their protection. 

In his wars with tho Britot-s,- OsjUiriuii had hitherto 
not been confronted by an^chief skilled in Acf art of 
wtur. Ho had been met by them bravely but xu>t 
skilfully. It was not long, hcwcvor,^b6fore ho. was 
called upon to encounter a people who to llkoir hraveiy 
joined the utmost devotion to tho cause of liberty, 
and who wero commanded 1^ the renowned Gainctacui 
Those were tiio Silures, the anoi6nt.^ii^bitafita of 
South Walosi , 9 

Having lust tho ^jj^test part of hi| doittfuions,’ 
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IPCaraotaxjps eaterod into a loagno 'witli the Siliiros, and 
placed hiiQsdf at ^eir head to mako one grand eiKirt 
for the liberty of hia oonntiy. Hi# proseuco^Mamed 
the courage of the Silurea to the highest pifch. The 
territory of the Ordmoos—North Wales—was chosen 
by Caractaous for the scenoeof action.. Tho spot 
appears to have been in ovoxy way fovuurablo to his 
army, and adye^ to his ohemios. Tacitus says 
“ It was on tho ridgo of an exceeding steep mountain# 
and tVhor^tho sides of it woi-o inclining ana accossiblo, 
ho reaxud a wall of stone for a raxnport. At tlio foot 
of a mountain flowed a river dangerous to bo foixlcd, 
and a host of men guarded his entronchineuts." Cam- 
don idontiflos this spot with a hill in Shropshire, near 
Uie eonflaenoo of tho Coin and Temo, called Cnsr 
Caradoo,£romCaradoc, tlio British name o^Caractacus, 
whore ho says vestiges of the ramparts and ontron^- 
ments of the British army “ aro still visible.’* As the 
Bomous approached, Caractacus drew up Ms troops in 
order of battlo; and with the chieftains of tho several 
tiibcs endeavoured toSnflfmio thoU courage by in-# 
spiring harangues. Tacitus makes Caractacus ad¬ 
dress his oi'my thus:—^“From this day and this hnttlo 
liberty must ho rescued, or servitude eternally csto- 
blialioa. Call to remembrance your lioroio aucestoi-s 
who expelled Ctesar tho Dictator: those hmvo men, 
by whoso valour froodom from Koman tiibuto %nd 
taxos was pi’osorvcd, and tlio honour of their wives 
and children "protected.” If Caractaefts Vtd thus 
harangue his army, never wfts langxjpgo uttered moi-o 
replete with true patriotism. That ho fouglt bravely 
for tho hearths and altars of his countiy tho brief 
accounts of tho conflict given by Itoinau writers 
testify. As tho Homans sealed the mountains, the 
arroxvs of tho Britons did fcai-M execution; but when 
the mountam*hcights had been reached, and it come 
to a hand-to-hand fight, tho hows and arrows of the 
Britons were not a niatth for the swords and javelins 
of tho Homan legions, and the sabres and vikes of tho 
auxiliaries. Tlio liritons fought valiantly, but they 
were defeated with great slaiiglitcr. n>o xtifo and 
daughter of Caractacus wox'o taken pi'isoncis, and his 
hrothcra shortly after tho battlo surrendered. 

Caractacus escaped from this fatal battlo to tho 
court of Ids stepmother, Cax’tismandua, queen of tho 
Brigax^s. That stop was fotal to his liberty. ITo ■v^ 
heti-ayed into tho hands of his encmi^ oifd sent with 
his whole faraiN aiplivo to Home. His fllino had gone 
before him. ’1 iio nohl® stand which Jio hod mndo in 
defence of his country, for nine long years, against tho 
power of Homo, had inado him a hero. Tho people of 
Italy and tho^mzens of Homo longed for a sight of 
*the bravo Briton. Claudius himself was proud of 
such * prisunoi', and resolved to make his entry into 
Homo as public as pdlssiblo. Tho cilizcus wore sum¬ 
moned on that qcoaBisa to gaxo on the barbarian 
waxfior: while the pimtOTian hands were drawn up 
imder ar^ and the emperor and empress took their 
seats on lofty tribunaiB. It was a grand day that at 
Hom**- Mmy a captive had been led throu^x its 
streets in triumph, nut Caractacus appears to have 
been the most admired of thmn all. ho pa,ssed 
through jho gazing throng of citizens, his dignity of 
deportn^t* wfis mo adnuration of ovdy beholder. 
'Dven be&o tho throne of Cl^diua ho exhibited no 


signs of fear or dejection. It faay lie ll/t tho oration 
which Tacitus records he inj^ befc^ Claudius and 
his empress is embellished, hut it well answers to his 
cAxracter. Tliat historian mokes him say that ho 
was a prince bom of iUustrious ancestors; a prinwi 
governing many *nations, and master of men, and 
arms, and horses, and riches. That being tho case, 
ho asked if Ckudins could bo surprised tW he had 
endeavoured to proBorvo them? If tlie Homans, lie 

Ivi 






was every nation to gratuy them by tamely yielding 
to their dominion? Ho then reminded*Claudius if 
ho hod Bubmittcil without a struggle, tho lustre of his 
victoiy would have been greatly diminished. He 
a<ldod, “ If you i-esolve to put mo to (fcath, my story 
will soon ho buried in ohlivion; hut if you think 
proper to preserve my life I shall remain a'lasting 
monument of your element.” Charmqid with tho 
holdness of tho illustrious Briton, Claudius ordeivd 
his chains to bo stiaick olT, an^ bo not only jiariioncil 
him but his whole fomily. Wlmt ivuxlly became of 
Caractacus, however, is unknow]{|^ as no farther mention 
is mado of him in tho Homan annuls. 

Tho victory over tlio Silurea, und tho captivity of 
their hravcji leader, caused great joy at Homo. Tlfb 
triumplial omamciits wero docn^ to Ostorius, and 
tho Boxxato proclaimed tho capture of tho noble Biiton 
as an event cqulflly gloi'ious to those of j^iast agea, 
when conquered kings were presented to tho Human 

E eoplj; as Syixhaxwas by Publius Scipio, und I’erseus 
y Lucius I'anlua. But though tho Silui'cs had sus¬ 
tained a signal defeat on tho mountain of Cair Caradoo, 
their conmgo wass still undaunted. Their heai'ts 
burned with reacntincut and tho desire of revenge. 
Nut long after thcii' defeat they fell upon tho Homans 
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a% they wore building forts in their counfay. and 
killod the camp marshal with oiglxt ccntxxrtom? and 
many of their biuvcst soldiers, ims hadmot sucooxu' 
arrived from neighbouring ^anisons, their Meto!^- 
would have been complete. Soon after this tlfby 
Ajfcatcd tho Homan fora^rs, thj tjpopS that guarded 
them, and others which were sent# to their relief. 
Ostorius brought his whole legions against them, and 
^cy then gave way; hut they retired with litUo lo^ 
Thbir xesistonoe was so ohstimte, that Osto^ns is said, 
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to liavo declared tliat\o would root out tieir very 
name, Uko llu4 of tUl Sugainbrians, Avho woro all 
either slain or transplanted into Gaul. But tlild o^ly 
increased tlicir animosity. They harassed liisarmy 
by day and night wth skirmiwics, ambushes, and 
surprises, m one of whieli they captured two cohorts 
of auxiliaries who wein plundering tho country. So 
inveterate was their animosity, and so continuous and 
. fatal were their attacks, tliat Tacitus expressly xncoida 
Ostorius died of giicf and Taxation. 

’Ostoriuswas succeeded in tho govenimenliof Britain 
by Aulus Btdius. When ho anived in Britain, tho 
Siluros had defoiited a Bonran legion and were cvcjy- 
wlicra making incursions into Iho territories of the 
Bomans and their allies. They luid become more 
formidable than they had proved in tho time of 
Ostorius. At this time they wex’o under the command 
of Yenusin^ tho cliief of tho Huiccii, who inhabited 
Warwickshire and Worcestershire. Vcnu.sius had 
IxKsn a Mend and ally of Borne, but at this period, 
from privtt'.o wiongs, ho had boeorao ono of Ihcir most 
bitter enemies, lie lied man-ied Oartismandua, queen 
of tho Briguntes, wljp had proved unhiithM to him, 
and liful publicly taken her annour-bcarer to sliaro 
nor tlu'oiio. Inis infamons action cauird a revolt 
among her subjeols, but slxo was supportod in her 
iniainy by tho Bonmns. Ttooi»s wera sent to Iict 
A ssistance, and from that moment ‘frenusius, who was 
ftunod for Lis luilitaiy talent, liecam* aniagonistio to 
tlio Boman government. Gartismandua was driven 
from her kingdom, and many a Ttoman warrior nndcr 
tho governondrip of Aniius JJidius, nnd^of A^cranius 
his suncossor, b<x*nmo a pixy to tho wngeanco of tho 
insulted and injuml ehicfloin. During this pciaod, 
indeed, Nero, who in a.i). C4 had succsedcd his father 
Claudius in tho empiix), is said to liave seriously 
«mtcmj)lutcd withdrawing tho l^omau forces fixim our 
island, and tohavo been only i-estramcd from executing 
this design lost ho should diminish his father’s gloiy. 
But tho tnitli is, Britain w-xs still regarded ly tlio 
amhitious Boiyans as a field in which military glory 
might bo acquhxHl; and ft formed no part of tho 
lioman jiolicy, oitlier diu-ing tho commonwealth or tlic 
empire, to givo up an intorpriso in which tho legions 
of Borne had once cmluu-kcd. Defeat and disaster 
xvero invariably foBoxvctl by ixjnoxved oftbrti to conquer. 

Ju tho year a.i>. fiO, Suetonins I’aulim* was aj> 
pointed to tho command in Britain. Suetonius was 
ono of tho most celebrated generals of his day 5 ono 
tliat eimilati*d Iho deeds of tho ronowned Boman 
general Curbulo, who liad rooently annexed Amenta 
to the Boman Emptro. AVithin two years ho sub¬ 
dued several Br^sh trilios, and established colonies 
of veterans to keep them in subjection. Flushed 
with success he undertook a mom important entcipriso. 
Ho veMved to attack hlona or tho islo of Anglesiy, 
the chief sanctu^ of the Druid.s. Mona was con- 
sederod to lao a safe afwlum for tiho Britirii wairior 
yvfien defeated by tho Itomans, and thither numbers 
bad resor^ Ao ^ a sure place of refiige. But tlio 
chief motive whifli Induced gaetoniiw to uudortako 
this ente^riso appears to have bcon jho uprootjrtg 
of Druidism. The Dixiids were tho most dOadty 
enemies of tho Homans. It was the Druids whfl^ 
excited m*boh of the opposition to the invudm-s, aim ■ 


long as they existed as a body, Borne bad no hqm ofv 
coiqnering Britaiu. In the year a,v. 61, therefiire, 
Snetuiftns Icd^ his legions through North Wales to 
their sacred island. His cavalty swam th(W horses 
over tho naiTOw intervening strait, while the inJ^tiy 
crossed in boats. 'Ilm scene which ensued has been 
related with graphic power by Tacitus, wito |nx)bably 
gathered tho particulars fiom his &ther-in*law, Agri- 
•colo, xrho w'os an cy&avitness. As '^e Bemen legions 
approached tlie opposite shore, amed mo|i d^ 
oemod in dense airay; and women were nish^g 
through their ranks, in funeral robes, carrying flaming' 
torches, their dishevelled hair streaming in the 
broexe. Not more terrible is AtA represented by 
poets than those women ora by Tacitus. With frantio 
gqHturcs they were imploring the Britons^—thdr 
husbands, brothers, and sons, perchance—^to conquer or 
to dia •To add to the terror of tho scene, groups of 
Druids stoSd with uplifted arms invoking the pro¬ 
tection of tlio g^, and heaping most Alreodfhl im- 
► preoations on the headiWif tfio Bomans; while hu^ 
fires, jaxspared to consume tlie captives, sent up their 
lurid fLunos toward heaven. Tho scene appalled oven 
the stout hearts of tlio Bomans; fur some time they 
stood motionless, but at length, exhorted by their 
general |p despise a crowd of women and Katies, 
th45r advanced to the ohar^ and gained an easy 
victo^. By that victoiy a blow xvas given to Druid¬ 
ism in Britain from whidi it never ixxiovcred ; for 
Suetonius consigned tho Druids to their own lircfl, ent 
doxvn thilr sacred groves, and dcmolisliud their altars. 

While lijiotoniu 8 ,»however, was employed in tho 
conquest of tho Isle of Mon.a a grand onnrt xvns being 
made to ovoi-throw tho Boman jiower in Britain. No 
doubt ho conceived that his destruction of tho Druids, 
xvitli their groves and altars, xvould liAiceforth make 
his path of conquest csisy. Ho was mistaken. Tlio 
insults oflered by tho Bomans to tlieir national -wor- 
sbip, and ^eir sacred phuxis^iily mado the Britons 
more implacablo in their enmity townrds them. Tlmt 
alone xvos snfliciont to induce a widcHqircock revolt. 
Jiut them xvtan other causes for insurrection against 
tho Boman power. Many of tho tribes bad submitted, 
but they had’ still a lively romembranco of their 
funner freedom, and longed ^ bo ftoo again. And 
the Briton^ at this time' had roosou to be iippattcnt 
of iho Boman yoke, for it was no easy one to bear. 
An. Agiicola had not yot appearod among them as 
governor, to niio them with mildness aiul justice, and 
to encourage them to adopt tho arts and civilization of 
tlio Boman people. Every day thn Boman yoke b^ 
came harder to hear, for wo BomaS tMBcers and sol^ 
diers treated them os slaves. Even their old allies, 
the Trinobantes, woro crnolly oppressed by the veto- 
rans settled among them in tllb colony of Comalodn- 
mun: while their ncighboui-^tholBoni, groaned under 
indignities still more insuflerablo. It was the* uni¬ 
verse system of tho Boman govenundht to^preaithe 
pixr^^^’^ Empire, and Britain fqpmed no excep¬ 

tion, llio world was tho prey of the fttomanc^ and 
whatever people they conquered they plundensd. To 
.xy^kat an qgtent the provinoes were piBag^ ihtsn, 

. Juf jmal in honest indignation thus ' 

, *'l^Uon Rome at fliBt our rioH allies gubcunj, ‘ ' > ' ■ ’' ’ 

From gentle lazes uphlo^poUaaccnioil; 
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Endi vealttiy {nxnrinco but in part oppreisod. 

Thought the low trivial, and enjuyoti tlio roat. > 4 

, All tieoanrlcB did then with heaps abound, f 
. In overjr woidi-ubo costly silks weto tbund; 

The loim apartment of tho meanest liouse 
Oould all the wealthy pride of art prodneo. 

Fiotnres which Horn PnrrliasAs did receive 
Uotioa and warmth; and statues taught to live. 

Borne Folycletes*, some Myron's work declared; 

In ^ors l%idias' masterpiece appeared. 

•AnajnvwSing plato did on thd ciipbom'd stand, * 

KmoBBsed curious Mentor’s arUid hand. 

Frizes like th(-so oppicssors might invito; 

These Dolabelln's rapine did excite; 

These Antony for his own tiioft thought lit; 

VerrcB for these did sacrilege commit: 

And when their reigns were ended, diips full fraught 
The hidden fruits of Uicii exaction brought; 

'Which mode in peace n treosaro richer fiir . 

Than what is nlumlcrud in tho rage of war. * 

This was of old; but our oonfe<lcrati's now 
Have notliing 1 ^ but oxen for the plough, * 

Or some fO'v maros rescrveil alono for liTiud; 

Yet, kit this pren'ident design succeed, 

They drive ilio faihcaof tl^ iterd a\fny, , 

Making both horses and their {uisturcs pn^; 

Their rapino is so abject and profsino, 

They nor from triilos nor from gisis ralVaiu; 

But tho poor Tjnrcs from tlic niches seize. 

If they bo little images that please. 

Such 010 the spoils tlut now provoke their theft. 

And ore tho greatest; nay, they’re all that's Aift,” 

* 

It tvas thap])indering habits of tho Bunupis^oomhiaod 
with their hist and cmelty, and their oppi-ejadvo rule, 
that at this tiino drove tho Britonss into omn revolt. 
Tho timo socmed aimpiciona. Suetonius &r away 
with his legions, and had wcabmed tho militiiry posts 
in his rear by draiij^hts from them in order to insure 
Buooess in his attack on Mona. Tho circumstances 
which broncht about this memorable event in tho 
histoiy of ovtr British anecstora wcto briefly these.— 
Pnumtagus, kinp of tlm Iceni, had recently died. Ho 
was a faithful ally of fiio lioinaiM, and by his last will 
ho had left his ^mserilions to bo ruled jqjntly by the 
Homans and his qncon Boadieea. Ho hoiwd by this 
liberality, and tho confidence ho had place?!! in the 
Homans, to proemo tho einpcior’s protection to his 
hingdohi and famity. But his liberality was vain, 
and his confidcuco misplaced. No sooner was I’rasn- 
tapis dead tlwn the Jioman Mvernment seized the 
wholesof his dominions, and uio Homai^ oflioors and 
soldiers took forcible po.sses 8 ion of his personal efl'cets. 
Nor wero the family of Prasutagns tho 5nly snffqrers: 
tho whole countiy was spoiled and plundered by the 
rapacious Homans. Indignant at such treatment, 
B^iooa remoiutratod, but this only led to ftn-thor 
wrongs, lift " uoen of tho locni was beaten with 
Bomoii'rods; her daughters wero violated in her veiy 
presence; and her deceased husband’s relations wero 
roduood to slaveiy. * 

There wt& a lomd vcnp^eancc. Tho outraged 

qnaeii appealed to her incensed deities ominst men 
whowoiv “rcMlers, unjust, insatiable, and impions." 
ThovJoeni r^oodo^ to her calL Every mannmoug 
thorn, also,*had his own wrongs to aven^ Tacitus 
retwesents them as complaining that, v^orcos they 
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similar causes of complaint, fy (hey, too^ were deprived } 

of their native lands, and, wlA? was inoro polling than j 

nlL tlio Homans insulted them with the hated uiumt ; 

of shives. Stung to tho quick, thoreforo, by insult 1 

and wrong, tho Jci‘ni and tho Trinobantes flcvvto arms. ' 


nowoQsla^ed to two tyrants; to tno ^vemor, who 
. leaded ^t ovot their persans, and tho procurator, who 

' laj^. Banda on their fortunes^ Tho Trinobantes bad 
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infuriated multitndo pouiod like an irresistible torrent 
on tho lioman colony of Camalodunnm. That colony 
was captured, its ganison put to tlio sword, and its. 
hnildings amsign^ to ^lio flames. A dctaclimeiit 
sent to tho roscuo of tlio colony was annihilated. * A 
temple had been recently erected at Cmllalodunum to 
the deified Claudius. It was a fabric of great lieauly 
and strengtli, but it fell a prw to tjio fury of the 
Iceni. It would apjioar, indeed, that they wero not 
move excited to vengcaneo by their queen “ bleeding 
from tho Homan rods,” .'tnd their oavu evucfwrongs, 
than by tho erection of that temple, for it was looked 
upon os an insult to the national religion. 

Tho first Homim colony iif Britain, theroforo, Av-as 
utterly destrojted. Tho avIioIo proviaco Avas in dangi'r 
of being last. Alarmed at tlu^storm ho hod conjin-ed 
up by his rapacity and cmelty^ (latus, tho procumtor 
of tho province, fled into Gaul, Tiio rovoltcd Britons 
wore overyAvhere triumphant. On their return frAn 
Cumalodimum a whole legion of infantry avoh enconii- 
teml by thorn and cut to ]»ioep8. They inurohed to 
Ijoudiniuin, or I/Indon, Avhich is noAv fii-sl mentioned in 
histoiy, not as a Homan colony, but us a place '* coii- 
sidoftblofor tho resort of mercliants, and for its liude.” 
On receiving intelligonec of tho ontbraik, Snotoiiinshad 
by lupid manbes aeix)ss tho island reached Londiniiiin, 
hut although its inhabitants cntiviitcd him to stay for 
tl^iir protection he withdrow and left it to its fate: 
allowing, hoAV,evcr, such of its inhabitants Avho clioso, 
to accompany liis aiuiy. llrat fato avxis a cniel one; 
for such Avjis tho futy of tho cni-aged Britons that they 
shoAA'od no mofty. T/cd by Bu^ieco, they entered 
liondininm, and put oA'Oiy ono to tbo sAA’ord: old and 
joiung fell sLain in ono ui^iscriiniiiate slaughter. Tho 
same catastrophe befel Vci-ulamium, noAV St, Albans. 
It is said that not leas thifh sovonly tliousaud persons— 
Homans and their conicdonitos—^woro mussacrud in 
these dosiniotivo im-oads, ^ 

Tho army of tho Britons incro.a8od daily. Trilws 
from ovoiy quarter sent reinforeements to aid in the 
dostrnctcuu of tho hated Homans. Tacitus tsiys that 
tlicy amounted to moro than Iavo hundred thousand 
men, but this is probably an exaggeration. It is 
certain, hoAVOvor, that they greatly ontjiiunlK.*rcd the 
Homan Avarriors under Suetonius, who Avas dmvn up 
in battle array to meet them. •The spot selected by 
him was in tho noighlKuivliood of jjjonainium, but tbo , 
locality has not been ulentified with certainty. His I 
chcaoo of ground was admirable. In tlio roar was an 
Anpcnetrablo wood, wliilo tho ground btfor<? him 
stretched out into a hollow ond ijorrow vaHoy with 
stoop sides: so that ho could only be attaeked Jin front. 
Confident in their nnmborS, and flushed Avith tpoir 
recent successes, tho Britons under tjio command of 
Boadioca made sure of victory. vTbey luul OA’en brought 
their wives into the field to Avitnoss^o destruction of 
their enemies. On they come exulting ond hounding in 
great soparato bands, some on horse, and some on mot, 
*Aa they approach^ tho Homona, Boadieea, mounted 
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on a ohariotrdrcsiicd 
Bpenr in her hand, 
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her queenly habits, "mth a 
her two outraged daughters 
at her fcet, drove through the army, and addressing 
herself to cacdi nation, conjured them to fi^ht bravely 
for tho recovery of their liWy. l^ho renunded them 
of her personal wrongs, and encouraged them to hope 
that Heaven would espouse tlxeir cause agaixwt the 
impious enemy, adding as a stimulant to their cou- 
♦rago, “that she, though a woman, was determined to 
conquer or die, hut the V'on if thi'y choso might 
live anil bo slaves.” Having coasoil her harangue, tho 
Britons advllnciil against the Koman array. Their 
shouts rent the air, and their arrows and darts flew 
thick and fas^ among their. enemies. But all was 
Ih-otcctcd by tiieir shields, which covered their 


vaiii 
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whole bodies, the Tlomuns stood firm and collected till 
tho Britons came within i-eaeh of tlioir javelins, tho 
discluxrgc of wJxieh tlirow them into tho wildest 
confusion. I’licn rushing iqjon the tumultuous host 
—the infuntiy with tlxeir swords, fad the cavalry 
witli their pikes —. tho Bomans pierced into tho 
midst of tho Bi-itish forces urith tho keenness of a 
wedge, and tho rout became terrible. Boman his¬ 
torians record* that eighty^thousand wore killed in 
tho battle and pursuit; while on their side only about 
four liundrcd perished.. These figures are open to 
suspicion, but at the same time it is clear that tho 
victory of tho Bomans was complete; for Wie heroine 
of the i-evolt, tho muoh-injured iWdicea, despairing of 
future success, ended her life by poison. , 

Tho power of tho confederated natives of Southern 
Britain was broken, but the smouldering embers of 
revolt still rcmaineil. nxe uni-olcnting rigour of 
Suetonius, indeed, cdinpellod the Britons to keep tho 
field in scif-defeude, so that when ho was recalled to 
Buiixo at tho end ^f tho year A.D. 61, tho revolted 
tribes still remained unconquered. Ho had received 
reiiii^rcemcntH, but it was all to no puiposoj tMb 
Britims still dcfic^ tho Boman power. Nor were his 
ingncdt|to succcsscrrs more succci^ul. During sixteen 
yoys Mtor - tho defeat \)f Boadicca governor after 
governor was^scixt from Borneo but them was no 
material advance iii>t}jo tranquil and secure possession 
of the country. «T]ie only Irauquillity enjoyed ^ tho 
country was when tho Boman governors, oonsuHing 
their own ease, refrained fremx pushing the bonqueS 
>f Britain.* Such was its condition as a mb.ft'&d ^9 


year a.d. 02 to the year A.D. 69, fw its jK«renxorii5l 
du'fingijthat poriod—^Tetronius Turpilianus, Trebellius 
Maximus, and Yeotins Bolanus —-were aU more or 
loss indolent and unwarlike. The rule of these 

g xvomors in Britain is designated as “ inglorious ” by 
Oman historians, hntilt was bettor oalcutatod to win 
tho Britons to obedienoo than tho coercion of tho 
sword. Acts of kindness wore moro likely to ofact 
their conquest than a nystom of qpprosaon. *In J^tb, 
when Britain was conquered, its con^uest,%s bo 
seen, was efiected moro by conciliation. than bv tiio 
swoid. In tho moon time that weapon was employed 
in tho vain attempt of its conquest by its keen edge. 
But beforo any faiwoi-d movemeixt was nude in 
Britoiu great changes ou^nrred at Konxo. The house 
of,(;!iosar had become extinct; its last representativo, 
tho nxoixstcr Nero, had been faposed, and at his own 
request lAaiji by his frcodiixon Epaphroditus. Then 
came a fierce contest for tho Empire. Sorvius Sulj^us 
Galha was raised Jo tixo throne by tho son&te, aixa was 
deposed by tho prostoriaif gutfirds and slain by ono of 
his own veterans; Marcus Otho xvas raised to tho 
imperial dignity by tho guards, but tho German amy 
proclaimed Vitellius cmperoi’, and iix a Ixattlo fought 
on the banks of the Fo, Otho was defeated, and in 
despair cqgumitted suicide. It was Vitollius who sent 
Bulanns as governor to Britain, but he, too, hod to 
contend for^c empire and lust it. A| ^at time tho 
colehratim Vespasian was carrying on a war for 
dominion in Faleiitine. Vcsixasian Avas beloved by his 
legions, aifd on hearing of tho accession of Vitellius, 
they sulxiteyl him aS their empeior. There was a 
commotion in oveiy jiart of tho unwieldy empire of 
Borne on this occasion. Tho pimtorian guards, dread¬ 
ing tho strict discipline of Yaspasian, espoused tho 
cause of Vitellius, but throughout tho provinces the 
legions were ^nerolly in favour of Vespasian. Tho 
battlo of tho rivals w'as fought iix Borne itself. It was 
commenced, hy senatura, knigtxts, and city guards 
under tho command of Flavius Sahimis, who fought 
for Vespasian against Vitellius, supported by the piro- 
torkn guard.s. A remarkable event OMunm during 
this civil conflict in tlie city of Rome, tho laost de¬ 
plorable, says Tacilu.<«, that had lia))pencd to the 
Koman peqde since its foundation. Sabinus, tmoqnal 
to the connjft, having fled Avitli some of his soldiers 
and tho senators tu tho capitol, it wiis besieged, and 
duripg the pingress of tho siege it was set on flro and 
destreyed. Such on CA'cnt was not only the most 
deplorable misfortune to tho Boman people, but it was 
to them also tho most reproacltful, Ainco tho 
seat of tho great Jupiter, roared abettors, 

with solemn benedictions and auspices as tho pledge 
and centre of future empire, was impioiisly profaned 
and reduced to ashes, not by thC hands of Wbariaus, 
but by the citizens of Bo^^xomKlvosT While its 
smoko Avas yet ascending tho cohorts of Vitellius* 
in and put all who opposed them to tlfb sw«rd. But 

Flamiman 


his triumph was bnef. 
road there liras a mighty anny° From £ 
tOAvards tho city to fight for VospaMoh 


Along*tho 


Cj 


marohing 

, „ That amy 

was flu6hcd«Avith victory, for it had, ufider the com¬ 
mand of Frimns, defbatm the troops ^ yitolKus at 
Cremona with groat slaughter, and ban burqpd that 
oity to the ground. F^us nxtoxod the svAdl la | 
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Valid and took the comp of the praDtorion guards hy 
Btonni Taoitna nvos us a strange insight u|to fho 
ohaiaoter of tho Kwnan citizens at tliis period; for ho 
says *that the peoplo were so little afiected hy the 
slaughter whiw occurred that cruel conflicts and 
luxurious banquotings might bff soon in tho same part 
of the street at one time. As for YiMlius, when the 
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• of execution, whore, ho was put to death. 

Those oontests for tho imperial purple may explain 
I' why it was that tho victories of Srietonins in tlm lalo 
of Mona, and over tho heroine Boadicoa, woro not fol¬ 
lowed up. Tho Komans wore doing fearful oxocutioa 
on themselves, and they hod not tho powd to pursue 
tho conquest of Britain. It is rokted, indeed, that 
when Yitellius was contending for empi^ ^iih his 
rival Yespasian, he sent to Bol^us for succours out of 
Britain, and^hat Bolanua excused hhnsclf by alleging 
the un^tlod state of the province. No doubt it was' 
unsettled; and that if on^ troops liad boon withdrawn 
the safety of tho rest might have been endangered. 
Tho legions in Britain, however, like those in Qaul 
and Spain, had deckred for Yospaskn, and Boknus 
himself was wavering in his choice hetweenatho com¬ 
petitors. • 

Yespasian commenced tho government otth^ empire 
with a vigorous hand. He jestorod tho discipline of 
tho army, which had bocomo kx fixa# dcmoi^ization; 
revived tho authority of tho senate, wliich hod fellen 
into decay; and reformed tho coifets of kwj which had 
long cea^ to bo courts of justice. In every part of 
tho empire tho vigour of his ailminislmiion was felt, 
and in no pai’^inoro so than in Britain. The bravest 
and the most active gencmls in his army wore selected 
by him for tho coinplq^ subjugation of that lotig- 
covoted isknd. Boknus was i-Qcalled for his indo- 
lon(^ and perhaps fdt his doubtful fidelity, and 
Potilius Cercalis was appointed governor in hjp stead. 
By his braverjr Cwcalis propt^^^atod tho terror of tho 
lion^ arms in Britain. Aided by the renowned 
AgricoliQ who now commanded the twentieth legion, 
ho made Wiir upon tho Brigantes, tho most numerous 
and powerful nation of <tho ancient Britons, and after 
fightmg several battles in which tho Brigiptes, undor 
tho woi'Uke Yoniisius, fought with groat^ bravery, ho 
reduced tho gimtest part of their country, and ravaged 
tho rest. In tho year g.i). 75 Coroaliff was succeeded 
^in t ho government of Britain ly Julius Frontinus, a 
^SNaml^ual in ^vciy respect to himself. Frontinus 
«nbdu^ me oraTO Siluros, a people that had more 
obstinately contended with the lloman power than 
any other British natiqp. But notwit^tanding their 
valour, their ^ardent love of liberty, and tlio mflicult 
situation of their* cou^ant they were compelled to 
suoctmb to’ the Itoman arms. In tho year a.d. 78, 
however, FrontTnns was sucoeodod in his government 
hy a genotalgpsoro skitfdl in tlio art of war thaa ho, 
am mo who joined to his skill in warfare equal skill 
In goveming a conquered poopk. 


n^HEBTO Homo had sought the conquest of Britain 
by tho swoi'd alone. Agricok, who was now sent by 
Yespasian os Ins Icigato to complete tho subjection, and 
to rule over tho province, cniployetl tho arts of peoeo 
in conjunction with tho sword. Ibioro can bo no 
question but ho was tho greatest, best, and most 
ramous of all tho Itoman governors in Britain, llu 
was also the most fevonr^ inasmuch as his exploits 
in tho battle-field, and lus acts of government, havo 
been immortalised in the historic para by fto eloquent 
Tacitus. _ It is from tho pn of Tmtus that wo leam 
all that is recorded of this illustrious ^omou; one of 
thoso great benefactors of the huinon race, who by 
their peaceful qualities detormino tho dostjpies of 
nations, and whoso influence extends thresh all 
time. Ho was in tho primo of life wheia ho entorod 
upn the government of Britain; adorned with tho 
highest honours Bomo could ccAfcr; Icaniod, olcxiucnt, 
bmvo, and virtuous; admired and beloved by tho 
army ho Avas called upon to command, and 'n'oll ac¬ 
quainted with tho poopk with jv’hoin lie had to con¬ 
tend, and over whom ho was appointed to govem. He 
had learned tlie rudiments of war in tho llomali 
army in Britain undor Buctonins; and for scvcnal 
years afterwards he served in that anny under Bauli- 
nua with great iionour. But while no had fought 
witli tho Britans ho had evidently studied tlicir 
chaioater. lie know tho deep love which they hail 
for liberty, and that it would never bo uprootwl by 
oppression, and hence during his government, whflo 
ho conquorca them <n tho field of battio, ho couciluiti'd 
thsui by acts of kindness, and evitluncing to f hem tho 
practical utility of tho Boman dominion. 

It was at flic end of summer when Agricok arrived 
in Britain, just aftA tho Oiiloviecs, an indomitable 
tribe who defied fho Bornan power from tho £tstiifisf.».s 
[ of Uenhiglishiro and (‘'aoniarA’onshiro, had ski^htorcd 
a band of Boman cavalry stationed on their confines. 
Tho aimy had already separated and gone intoqwartenj 
for the winter; but hallily collecting his troops, 
Agricok took tho field, and coming suddenly upon I ho 
Oidovioos he routed tJieni their mountains with 
great slaughter. His next exploit was in the Isle of 
Mona. Th® boast of Suetonius tliat ho had secui'cd 
that isknd was vain. It was conqncrcil for tho 
moment, but at this time it was roposscssed by the 
chivalrous Britons. His chief difficulty in this enter¬ 
prise was the -want of vessels to carry his troops over 
the Menoi Straits; but selecting a body of excellent 
swimmers ho ordered them to tho nairowest mrt 
of tho clianncl with their hoiscs^asnd aims. This 
onterpriso sueeceded. Astonished at its suddenness 
and mldnoss, tho Britons suiTondorcd themsolves and 
tlfeir isknd without risking a battle. • 

_ In his second campaign, a.d. 79, Agricok directed 
his march northward, into territories whlbh 1;^ q||}t 
yet submitted to tho Boumn hrms. As mucdi of tlio 
counti-y was covered with woods, groat sare taken 
by him to keep bis soldiprs to^tSier, lest tho ever- 
activ’e Britons i^ould cut them off b^ surprises. His 
march was one of triumph. To thoso tribes who 
resisted he gave no rest till they were subdued, but 
to those who yielded he diowed the groatesf kindness. * 
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tribute, be made tho pjymcnt of it Iobs bnrdcnsomo 
than herctoforo. It is no wonder, therefore, that, under 
tho wise and mild administration of this ill«Htri<#« 
Uoman, tho Britons bctsimo reconciled to Homo’s 
dominion, and that ha nnis looked typon moro as tlioir 
benefactor tliair their conqueror. Even to tliis day 
tho inhabitants of this island owo tho groat Agrioola 
a debt of gratitude. - „ • • 

■ He was succeeded in tlio government of Biitain, 
A.D. 80, by Sallnstius LncuHns; but from that period 
to tho reign'of IFodrian, A.n. 117, no particular account 
hr given of *1110 country by Koman historians. Lncul- 
lus, accorrling to Suetonius, was imt to death by 
Domitian becMiso ho had invented a now weapon of 
warfare whieh ho |ienuitted to Ihj colled tho Lucullean 
lanco. • 

Domitian, who was tho last on whom tlio senate 
bestowed tUfc name of CiEsar, was assassinated a.d. 9G, 
and his immediate sucepssors were Norva and Trajan. 
Who tho govcriiors of Britain wore dni'iug their, mgns 
in unknown ; Aid in what condition the Britons were 
csin only Ix) conjcctiiml. As liistory is silent on tho 
subject' it may bo thut the gonial influence of Agri- 
(jila’s rulo was still felt; tout they were contentwl 
and happy. This is tho moro probable as the i*alo of 
Norva and Trajan in tbo scat of empire, Homo, Avas in 
a high degree marked by Avisdoijj and moderation. 
Tho latter emperor, indceil, is considered by his¬ 
torians generally to have been thes best of all tlio 
Homan monarchs. ilo died while pursuingi great 
conquests in tho East, a.u. 117, and avus sueccoded 
in tho om])iro by his cousin and pnjpl, 1*. iElius 
Hadrian. • 

Trajan aatis a man of Avar, but Hadrian atos a lever 
of peace. An instance avos gi\'en of kis jioaccfnl tem¬ 
perament at the coinmenecmont of his leign, for ho 
alKindonod tho conquests of Trajan m Armenia, Meso- 
putuinia, and Assyria; and tho Enpliratos again bo- 
eamo tho Ixamdaiy of tho Homan ompiro, as it hod 
been before tliuso conquests. At tho coramouccmcnt 
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t of it loss burdensome imnortanco to tho Homans, It served not only esf*' 
lor. therefore, that, under bameii against devastating hostilitios ftem tho Calo- 

doniaul, but as a baitior against dangerous amities; 
for tho Brigantes who dAvelt in Lanoasbiio, York- 
shiro, Cumberland, and Durham, Avore not such AviUing 
subjects of Homo as tlft South Britons, and tho Meotoi, 
who dArelt in tho south of Scotland, were rcftdy to 
join them in revolt. 

’ Sudi an ovent happened in tho reign of Antoninus 
Pius, who Bucocoded to tho empire at Had:^au*irdeatb, 
A.T). 188. Lollies Urbicus avos at this timo governor 
of Britain. According to a passage in Pkusanius tho' 
Brigantes had -‘‘made incursions into Genouni^' a 
region subject to the Uomana” This must bo under¬ 
stood that tho Muetio who were of tho saino taco as the 
Brigantes, Imd woxo often called hy tho samo name, 
assisted by those of their kindred mthin the wall of 
Hodriai^ bad pcuotratod into Qonounio, or South 
Wales. Urbicus thoroforo lod his legions against tho 
inAraders, and haying defoated them in sevoral engage¬ 
ments, ho lucovorcd tho^untry as far as tho isthmus 
botw-een the firtlis of Forth and Clyde. In order to 
secure this conquest, and to keep mo Caledonians at 
a greater distance from South Britain, Urbiens raised 
another rampart iKtwcon those two firths along tho 
lino of tile torts of Agiicola, a rampart wbicli aatus 
deigned as the utmost botuidary of tho Itoman cm- 

For several years duiing tho latter part of tho 
reign of Antoninus I’ius-a reign which Avas tho 
happiest period of the Homan ompiro—and tho whole 
of tho reign of Mareiis Aurelius Antonimis, his 
adopted am and successor, Britain cnjoj’od comparative 
tranquillity. In the latter reign there Avas a roA’olt 
among tho Mtetec, hut it Avas readily suppressed by 
tho then governor of Britain, Oalpuftiius Agiicola. 
Aurelias died a.i). 180, and A^ith him tho glory of tho 
Homan empiro is said to have oxpiral. Tlio impci'ial 
throne of •Homo had tor moi-# than eighty years been 
occupied by emperors AvorUiy of tho dignity—em- 


hccomo ]X;r8oifally acquainted with tho state of each 
countiy subject to Home. Ho arrived in Britain A.». 
120, Olid it is expressly stated that ho oorrectixl many 
abuses which had crept into its govcmiuAit. But his 
visit to Britain is chiefly marked in tliO pages of 
histoj-y by a rampart or wall of earth Avliicli. aatos 
erected by his orders as tho boundary of the Homan 


each Commodiis, the son of Aurelius Antoninus tho philo- 
a A.D. sophor, who lias been teruiod “a.monster of cruelty, 
many loAA'ducss, and insolence.” , Tho txbuvagonccs of 
at his Commodui quickly exhaust^ tho ti-easury, and ho 
iCH of had recourse to all kinds of rapine. Burdensome 
L. AAras taxes Arore imposed; tho government of tho provinces 
bman and other oflieos were sold to tho highest bidder; 


chain of forts. •JEllovon hundrod years ago Bedo do- 
seriboH this rampai't as being at tliat timo still fiunous, 
and says that it was eight foot in breadth and twelve 
inchcigjlit in a straight lino fium cast toAvest. *]3y 
some historiansat is supposed that the country nortn 
•f thos rdmpart liad brcn reoovered by the Calodo- 
^ans after Agi-icola’s departure; Avhile others conjec¬ 
ture that Hadrian voluntai-ily resigned the conquest. 
If Hadrian's ^bahdonment of tho conquests of Trajan 
is.taken into consideration, this latter fiupposition may 
be the correct one; for his policy appearo W l^ve 
been to secure tho existing dtom5nict(i» not 

to extaBa titom. The rampart was of hmteet 


cormpted tlirough Ids licentiousness and mal-admini- 
stration. His oppressive government occasioned many 
Avai-s, none of Aviuch were moib dangerous than that of 
Britaia. ^ • • • 

In tho year a.d. 183, tho Caledonians broke'through 
tho Airall of Antoninus, and, joined by, the Msatas, 
invpded tlio Homan province.* Ulpiqp Marcellos Avas 
appointed governor of Britain to romdt tho invadera, 
and after several sanguinary hattles they, were d^ 
feated. Jealous of his successes, hoiAivor, Cbmmo^ 
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qpen amtany. Feortinax, who afterwards 
mpero r, waa^s ent into Britain to restore di% 
djpHn^ b whicIPB^nally suoceedod; bat as hi was 
in daiiijer of hia life he was at his own request reoallcd 
to-Borne. At the death of Coimnodos, A.o. 192, Per* 
tinax wse raosod to tho throne b^the l^ions ; but on 
his attempting to reform tho Ucentionsness of tho 
Pnetorian gn^s within three months he was slain. 
Didins was raised by tho same lemons to the dignity 
of mpOlor, %nt in little moro tmn two months ho 
also shared the samo &te. Didius had purchased tho 
Imperial diadem of tho murderers of Fertinax, whenoo 
^ brief reign is known in history as that of the 
im]^al mormtani” 

At this time Clodius Albinus -was governor of 
Britain; and under him the island enjoye<^profound 
- tron^llity. Ho was popular with the legions, and 
tho Britons: and at tho death of Didins he was 
ambitious of becoming en^ror. But hef bod two 
oompetitem: Pescennius Mger, who commanded in 
Syria, and Septimius Scverui^ in iByria. Sevonis 
won the prize. . At tho head of the troops ho com¬ 
manded in Illyria, ho hastened to Borne and was 
dedared emperor. In order to socuro his throne, the 
Pnetorian o^rts wore disbanded: they woi-e ordered 
to give up their horses, arms, and military^badgcs, 
and to re^iro one hundred miles from Borne. Jbi 
cadet to conoiliato Albinus in Britain, Soverus declared 
him Chesar, fiattcHng him w'ith the hopes of *a 4iighor 
title in order to keep him quidt till had subaued 
,liis rival Ni^r. A uloo^ war ensued botwcfti these 
rivals, and in the end Niger was^defuated^and slain. 
Encouraged by his succosses, tSoverus now resolved to 
destroy Albinus. It is said that he first attempted to 
rmnove him by assassination, on discxivoiing which, 
Albinus made v^orous pi-epai*atioiis tor war. Albinus 
assumed tho purple in Britain, and having strengtli- 
euod hia oi-my with tho %owor of the British youth, 
he passed over to Qaul to dispute tiie empire of tho 
worid with Sovcim In tho year a.d. 197, a great 
battle was fought between these rivals near Lugdn- 
num, now Lyons, in which Albinus ivos defeated. He 
committed* Buioido; and it is related that Soverus, 
pleased with tho sight of his lifeless body, rodo over : 
it several times, ^nd then oi-dcrcd it to be thrown i 
into tho Bhono. * ^ j 

In the mcautimo there was great commotion in 
Britain, As South Britain was left defctibclcss, t^r- i 
^taa and Caledouians made incursions into it, and ; 
■jf^jirherevor they came, thei-o w-as wide-spread desolation. 

won gQQt iiito Britain to icpd the 
invnaerl!^VnMini'tBui nnsnccessfiil. By purchasing 
their prironers,ho prevailed upon tliem to rotirc, but 
this only induced them to return. Year after year 

a . renewed their invirions to take more piisonors 
got more ufteiey, Atfeiy^tb in the year A.n. 207, 
Several Yeecdvod. upon an expedition in person to 
IMtain. He.- wib old and inni-m, but his warlike 
iires as ai^vo as c^er. Boman wiitcre say that 
BB nrompTed to come to Britdn for a threoftld 



fove of military glory, 
in action, and of i 
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his desire of 
rescuing his two 
and Goto, from the licentiousness of 
they had doepkrolnng^ 
t a migl)j|yg|l|Kly witli him to 


Britain. Alarmed at the pifpovationn hoihad made, 
the Moitoa and Caledonians suJ^ for peace, but in I 
vain. At tho head of hia army ho marched north¬ 
ward. B^nd tho wall of Hadrian his route was 
surrounded witli dangere and difficulties. Bis 
troopa wmo harassed with porpetiutl skiiinishes, and 
decoyed into numerems iunbuscados. Tho nature of 
tho country was odvem to tho march of tlio Bomans; 
for in some places it was covered with thick woods, 
*vhile in others it abounded in steep mountains, deep 
marshes, lakes, and rivci's. eThe Bomans under AgrP' 
cola, had not oonquerod that country, for Jiad they 
dono so, thore would liave been but few of these 
difficulties existing. Hence while ono portion of tho 
army of Severus was employed in resisti^ the sudden 
atta^ of the enemy, tho rest were employed in 
cutting down woods, draining lak(» and imf^hos, 
making rmds, and building bridges. It was a great 
labour; but all obstados were overeomo, mM ^vorns 
at length jieneh-ated into tho v<Sy h«irt of Caledonia. 
Ilis victorious progress struck such terror into tho 
hearts of tho Caledonians, that again sued for 

K aco. It was granted on condition that they re- 
iqiiishcd a part of their country, and delivered up 
their arms, ond ho then conducted his army back into* 
the northern parts of tho Boman province. But not 
all his troops returned; for it is recorded that in this 
expedition he lost ifty thousand men, sumo by tho 
javelins of the cyeiny, but more by tho incessant 
laboiir^of pioneoriug. 

As tiio luinpart of fiartli raised by Hadrian Lad 
proved but a slender security to tho Boman province, 
Sevenis resolvW to erect a more sulistantiaT barrier. 



or eEVEHL'8. * 

For two whole years his troqps were employed in 
building a wall of stone twelve feet high, and 
thick; to which wero added numorons stations or 
towns, and still more numerous towers add o^^es. 
This wall, vestiges of which tftiU exist, was ereotoJ 
nearly paioUol to tlmt of Hadrian. To render the 
terrier more complete, a deep ditah*was dug^on the 
side of Caledonia, and several nulitoiy ways wero 
made which ore still called Boman roads. It was 
hoped that tho inenrsions of the Oaledonions would 
now be for over ohecked ; but tlut hope provtd vain. 

• « •.‘a « 
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While Soienis ■waA at York, worn out. with ago, 
infimutica, and tocH, tho Mietw and Calc'doniana 
renewed tJio war for tho purpoKO of roww’oring that 
tart of tto couiitiy which raoy had ceded tlio 
Romans. At the news of tliie revolt, Sevonis vowed 
that ho would wage a wav of •utter extenni nation. 
Neither old nor young wen* to be spared, bo com- 
prehontdvo was his burning vengenneo. Rut his days 
of war won* over. Linaluo any longer to appear a4 
tho head of his troops, ho comniissiuned his son Cara- 
^Ua to oxecuto Jiis desigHs; ami ho, instead of attack- 
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that ho eou{^t to depose his father; and what was 
stiU jporo imnattiral, to pensuade his physicians to 
shorten his dfiys. These crimes, however, wcio not 
CMinsnnunated, for the aged cmixsror died a natin-al death 
at York,'A.i). 211, having in his hist moments ap¬ 
point^ his two Bonif his heirs and successoi-s in tho 
empire. • _ . 

On hearing oflTflWathor’s death, Cai-acalla concluded 
a poaco with tho Mteta* and Caledonians—ceding tlie 
territories his lath^ had obtained by the sword—and 
9 then hastened to Rome. His design was to seize upon 
the full sovereignty of tho empire; but the legions, 
rain^ul of their oath of allegiance, and of tho authoritjy 
of tho deceased emperor, proclaimed him and his 
brother joint emperors of Romo. • But thejr did not 
long remain in union. They celcbrntcd their^thei‘’H 
obsequies with divine honoursinnd wore acknowledged 
OB lawful sovereigns hy the senat^ the people, and 
the provinces, but there was no tinity oS Bentiment in 
those brethers. From their earliest childhood, (iara- i 
calla and Geta exhibited an aversion to each other, 
and as they grew in years, that antipathy became 
more markm than ever. Wlfcn they assumed the 
reins of power, their hatred of Rich other became 
visiblo to all their subjects, llerodian says that I 
they divided the palace hotw'een (hem fiom mutual 
animosity, and that their division of sentiment rent 
tho whole empire into tvio Lotions. Tho tale is soon 
told. The sword of C'araculla was steeped in his 
brelhcr’s blood, and ho became solo emperor a.p. 212 . 

Frem this time l5 tho year a.d. 288 histoiy is 
nearly silent on .the affairs of Britain. •During that I 
period tho island appoai-s to have. onjoyRl profound 
tranquillity. The inhabitants of SouUi Britain re¬ 
mained qmesceut under tho Roman government, while 
the Mojtai and ('lalodouiaus, having it^ained their 
own, made no attempt to disturb them, but lived in 
peace amidst their woods and their mountains, liio 
emperors of (lu.s<j)criod wore either imivtu'liko, or wore 
empbyod in repelling invasions, quelling rebeioous, 
and making now conquests in distant “ fidds of glisy," 
sqithat tho Britons were left solely under tho care of j 
their governors. lYho tlioso ^ivomoi's were, how- 

S ver.iis uAknown, for no record u loft of their govem- 
lont, and hut few of Aeir names are mentioned, and 
^060 only oji inscriptions. When Britain reappears 
in history it ^ hudor prominent circumstances. In 
the year a.d. 284 Dioclcsian ascended tho imperial 
throiio, and two years after ho took M. Anrelins 
Hjudmiwus for his colleague and partner in the 
ESna|ii^ It wos not long, indeed, l>efi»re these* two 


emperors, finding themselvea unahlo to ' 

^ei| provinces, made ohou» of t^.C8aBiw>—Gfttejrins 
Maxnmnnus, and Constontius CUotiu. . It was wlulo 
these four princes governed tho unwiddy ■ eiQpiro 
thiit the iKOi of tho ancient historian resumes the 
stuty of Britaiiu M tluit time, A.D. 28S, the eecui and 
coasts of Britain and Gaul began to he infected 
enemies-Stvindinavian and Saxon pirates.,.<'Tbee^ 
bold sea rovora, iwiyng ftomjrarte oxtendiim iGcoia the 
mouth of tho Rhine to the mltio, swem tb^ sees at 
will, and glowing bold ^ success, made deeoents 
tho coasts for tlie sake of plunder. To repress 
marauders tho associatal emperers of Romo .pr^^ 
a powerful fleet in tho harbour of BouJogxi^.and 
placed it under tho command of Coransius. 
OarausiusT proved fitithful to his trust tlieir ehoibe of 
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bii-th,lfb had risen to fiimc for intrepidity as a addler, 
and skill*as a seaman. But tlie fodlities offered Ity 
such a cummapd for personal profit*'corrupted hu 
fidelity. 1 fo boat Iho pirates, but as ho never attacked 
tliom OH they wore outward bound, but only on thdr 
return, when they were laden with plunder, ho soon 
fell under suspicion, especially as he never accounted 
for Ihe booty ho obtainoti to tho imperial treasiity. 
Maximienus, ahumed at his conduct, gave ordora that 
Im should be put to death, but Caransius escaped tho 
danger. .Having engaged tho fleei^ under his com¬ 
mand fo follow his fortunes, he sailed to Britain, whore 
he assumed thonrai-pla* His pretensions were equally 
Lvourea by tho legions and auxiliaiics in Briti^, as 
by tho fieeh and hef became no contemptible pretender 
to the imperial diadem. Ho was almlute master of 
the narrow sens, of all tho Roman teiTilories iu 
Britain, and of Bov(.‘ral imix>rtant places on the Qon- 
tinent. His cause was strengthenm*by an alliiuice 
with tho Franks and Saxony with whom ho hod com¬ 
bated, many of them joining his flci't and army, 
There was no help for it. The Roman emperors wore 
engaged iu other wais, and not having a fleet equal 
to tMt of Carausius, mode petux* with him, and 
several years he reigned as an independent severe^ 
in tho iuand, and us lord of tho snrroundiittt seas. It 
seems probable that ho enlarged the liimts of the 
Roman empire in Britain Ry conquering the Mtetss, 
for it is recorded that he added seven castles and 
other worlds to stiungthcu tho ivail between the Forth 
and tho Clyde. That ho Rved in pomp and state is 
miinifc^ted hy inscriptions and devices found on his 
coins, many of whicn are still extant. Ho enjoy^' 
his dignity till the yoai* A.n. 293, \vhon .hoJelLky^tria 
Imnd of tmclu^; ho was assassi^lou -uy liis minkh 
ter Alectiis at Eboracum, or York, and his 
sueeoeded to his dimity. 

Tho rei^ of Alectus, however, brief 'Iii 
recent division of the emigre all the previnoqs beyovd, 
the Alps westward were assigned to. Cooiil^tilW' 
Ccesur. At the time of tho death Cazaunus pnii< 
pamtions were being made fiii^the reoogoiy of Bzin^, 
that being one of those provinces. He had heid^gsdv. 
and captured Boulogne, one of the oontineatal 
under the rule of Carausius, and wad^nnl^g 
in several mrts of Gaul, intended for {68^vaiiW;,ilw 
Britain, ms fleet waa not ready to 
.^99, w^en ho set sail to Britain to ollllpbtie 
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! Alfiolxui. Hir fleet imil army oamo to Britain in 
twp divisions, lipMrtf whieJi 'mm led in personland 
tijS'Odksr ly fte oaptoin of his guards, Asdepiodotus. 
It #ftB ogunst the latter, who landed near the Isle of 




lodtsd- and dispersed, and hinfldf slain. But the 
viatcOT of Asol^iodotus -was not complete. The ai-my 
of Amctns chiefly consisted of Franks and Saxons, 
and aft^ hk dcf^t they marched to London in tlio 
hope of emicning themselves by its plunder, and then 
^sQiping ^ sea to tlioir own counti-ies. Their design 
was mercifully frustrated. ' At that oiiticid moment a 
fkrt of the fleet and army of Constantins, which had 
been araomted fiom him by fog, entered the Thames, 
and &lune upon the plunaei'crs, defeated thorn with 


B^those events Britain was reunited to thoJEtonum 
empire after a dismombeiTnent of more •than ten 
years, and the seas wore cleared of pirates and navigor 
Oon restored, to the gi-cat joy, it is recorded, of boUr 
SommiB and Britons. * 

In the year a.d. 805, the Iloman ompiro fell under 
the dominion of two emperors—the two Csesars, Con¬ 
stantins and Galerius. In the division of the empire 
between these princes all the western provinces fell 
tinder the dominion of Constantins, who roAded in 
Britain. Constantius appears to havo eng^od in^ 
war with the Caledonians; but no record is leQ) of its 
operations, it being simply statod that he r^uced 
them to sue fur peace. But CoustantArs did 4 »ot live 
lone oi^ this partition of tbo mpiro; he died at 
Yo& AJ). 306, leaving his rllustrio^ son, Canstantino 
the Qreat, his heir and successor in the Empire. 

A Boman panegyrist of Constantino writes:— 
“Oh, fortunate Britain I morx) happy than all other 
lands, for thou hast fii-st beheld GonstariUno Cicsar.” 
Some historians, on this ^lender authority, have as¬ 
serted that Constantino born in this island, but it 
would appear to rofm* to brs accession'to ompiKsat York 
rather than to his bii'tb. ITo was at York wh^ his 
&ther died, and ho was immediately sainted emperor 
by the B^an legions and by Iris British subjects 
with grearjuy. Constantine remained in Britain for 
some ume, and he appears to havo engaged in a war 
with the Msetsa »nd Caledonians—^now called Picte 
and Sooto^in which, as it is recorded that ho settled 
the peace of the island on a solid basis, it must bo con- 
oludm i^t ho was successful. Constantino loft 
Britain tor the Continent* to redneo th^ Franks who 
^f^adr^oltod, and to dispute the empire with Maxen- 
t3i^^Mato^Ji|pn^ius the late emperor, who had 
aanimed tiro im^i* purple at Borne. On his leaving 
tito island a groat number of Britislt youths went with 
him to flght with his leggrns for omprro. 

Boring the ^ign or (jlonstantlno, Qi'eat Britain 
egajcyed profound peace. his death, a.d. 337, ho 
ifraa suobeeded by ^ three sons, Constantine, Constans, 
aad CaoBtantius. Brit^p, with Gaul, Bpaln, and part 
sf Qennaay,' fell to the lot of Constantine, but -^e 
M 0ns dominio n wss ho was not contented with it. 
Tfa ftrvad^ th^ominions of his hrotlier Constans— : 
viti£’idiho(ud|^|ine youngest son, app(»rB to have had | 
' tlnittgMltpQrtton of we ompiro assigine^to hiip— 
MijdE‘':damurtkted^e country round Aquileia in Italy; 
bit^t3viBnin{f impradenoo, llMelf into an yfnbos- 


ith impradenoo, hAfell into an ^bus- 


cade near the little river Alsa/now Ausa, and u'aa 
slain with the greater part of his followcrB. Constans 
now^izod all the dominions of bis brother Constan¬ 
tine, and became solo master of the Western Empire 
A.D. 340. 

At llus time the Bbman ^wer was fast becoming a 
simple ^lago in history. Tlio sOiit of emjnro was no 
longer at Homo, but at Constantinople. That gi-cat 
and proud city, through whoso gates captives from all 
quart ei-8 of the globe had Jreen Ictl in chains by th» 
noman conquerors, had been thus humbled in the 
sight of the world by Constantine the Great.* lie had 
adopted the Cross as the t^mbol of his faith, and had 
issued edicts whicli struck at the very raot ^ pagw- 
ism, and all Homo became arrayed against liini. ITo 
was loaded with insnlts and execrations for Aban¬ 
doning the religion of their foiefathers, and intix)- 
ducing now habits and customs in society^ and his 
rage at such trciitment made him resolve to transfer 
the seat of govornmont from Borne to Byzantium, to 
which he gave the name of Constat^.V)o|ilo. But apar-t 
from tlris cause for the rornoval of^io seat of govenr- 
mont, it was justiflod by considerations of the soundest 
policy. Jn the (aust the provinces were exposed to 
the attacks of tho Persian Sassanides, a powerful dy- * 
nasty, who aspired to tlio ancient empire of Cyrus; 
while in the west, Jho frontier of tlie I)anu^ was 
insufficient to restrain the Goths and Sormatians. 
Hod the emperors? tliorotoro, coiitimiod to reside in 
Wostorft Europe, they would havo cndangoix*d tho 
most important part of tlieir dominions. It was 
obvious uiat a*motropolis on tho confines of Eurojw 
and Asia would bo moro ndvantagcoirs than Borne, 
not 1^nly for tiro promotion of peace in tho Empire, 
but for its coranuiT'cial prosperity; and Byzantium at 
once recommended itsoi^ by tho imlitical advantages of 
its ccntiid sitnati(^, and the upjiortnnities it afibrded 
for roviving the lucr'ativo couunurce of IhoEnxineand 
the Eastern Mediterranean. But while this change 
in tbo scat of guvenuuent was favourable to tho main¬ 
tenance of tho power and prosperity of tho Empire, 
eastward, it was by no uieanA so fiivunrabte as regards 
tbo provinces to the exti-emo westward. At this very 
time tho Piets and Scots ap]^)car to have renewed theur 
ravages in South Britain; fur in tho year a.d. 343, 
Constans is topresented as coming to onr island with 
a large fleet to chastiso them, 'lire extent of tho 
chastisement ho inflicted upon them is unknown, for 
the only tostimony left of his exploits is derived from 
the flattering medals of this jieriod. They convey 
an idea that there was a groat slaughter of the Piets 
and Scots; bnt, as in a tow years they reappeared in 
greater numbers than ever, it may be included that 
mo medals of Constans made a groat matter of a 
trifl|pg advantage. 

It was in the year a.d, 360 that tiro Piets and Softs 
burst throngb the wall of Severus in ftrll^ force, to 
plunder tho Boman ten-itorira in Britain. At*tirak 
time, from tho date of the vrAt of Constans to oirr 
isloud, tiipro had been mreat ohan^ indhe imperial 
throne. Constans had been deposM end slain, and 
Mamentius, one of his offioorB,Wl become emperor 
of mitain and all the {Hxrvrnces on this side the Alps; 
Mogppntius had been defeated by Constantiug in the 
passei of the Cqttian Alps^ near tire Mount Selencus^ 
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and committed siticide; and Confitantins bad by 
thifl vietorv faccoma^sole fioverrffim of the Boman 


the ft>m of a ^vince^ which was named 


Gfloaor by him, and had tho chief duwuon oi affau*s 
in tho western empire, taking np his resddence in 
Gaul. Having heard of the inveftion of tho IMcts and 
Scots in Soutli Bi-itain, Julian sent Luninns with some 
titxtps to aid in repelling tho enemy; hut on tlieir ap- 
proQcli they lotiiwl into flicir own coiintiy, Itidcui 
with plunder. In tlio year a.d. 341 Julian bccnino 
emperor, and during his^ hriof reign, and tho sUU 
shortor rtign of his successor Jovian, tho I’icfs and 
Scots mado no fm-ther atiompt upon tho Boman pi’O- 
vinc<w. Joviau was succccdtsl in tho Kinniro by the 
two broUioifi, Valcntininn and Vulcns. That empire 
was now snrrouudod by cneniios. It was every where 
assarted—east, west, north, and south. In Britain, 
while pu^titad Flunks and Saxons plnndercd tho 
southern coasts, the jl'icts, Scots, and Attacots—^uow 
first mentioned in hisfoiy —again burat through tho 
walls of Sevei-u^, and committed tho most fearful de¬ 
predations. So rt$id was tho progress of these fiox’co 
tribes, who appear to liave been aided by some discon¬ 
tented natives, that Britain would haw been lost to 
* tho Empire, had it not heen for tho heroic exertions of 
Theodosius, to whom its welfiiro was entrusted. Theo¬ 
dosius, who was ono of tho b^t and wisest men, and 
greatest generals of his age, uot' ouly restrained the 
invages of tlioso hai'btuiaus, but Ik some measure re¬ 
stored tho prosperity of Bomau Britain. Omdiis ar¬ 
rival in tho island, ho found it in a condition which 
would retire all Us wisdom, skill, ancl. valour to im¬ 
prove. Tho invaders had, in‘'tho yeai* A.u. 367, 
carried on thoir destructive raids with impunity for 
three years, and had finally penetrated as far os 
London, carrying away witletheiu many pi isoners of 
both sexoa and ^ ages, and much^ booty. It was in 
vain tluit tho Boman forces stationed in the island 
had contondod with them: they were eveiywhore 
defeated, and in one encounter they had slain a Boman 
general, and Kecturidius, “ Count of the Saxon shoro." 


administration of the province wisely refbmed. Be 
was recalled fhesemporor in A.l). 369, to be nuaed 
to ono of tho highest dignities of the Ihnpixe, that of 
master-general of the Boman cavalry. It is related 
that he was attend^ to the place of hia^ml^kation 
by gi'cat nnmbei-s of the people, who loaned lum with 


lum with 
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Having asscmbletl his army, however, Theodosiusifbll 
upon tiio moranders as thej were retiring, andpit 
them to flight, leaving their prisoners and booty in 
the handJ m tho conqueror. Having spent the winter 
Ki establidiing tranquillity in the sontuem provinces, 
in the spring of a.1). 368, Theodosius xnarclied north¬ 
ward, and evg^ 3 l^vh«re drove the enemy before Um 
They were driven, iudood, beyond fho wall of An¬ 
toninas Pius, which was now repaired, and made once 
more the frontier of the Boman territories in Brijain ; 
the oou&y between the two walls being roduce^fiufo 


blessings for tho proteciion he had afforded them, 
tho benefits lie had confeired upon them. After his 
dopurturo, tho island enjoyed tiwquillfty fbr sevei’aS» 
ycaiu. Tho south coasts woro secured by a jrawerful 
fleet against tho piratical Saxons; and uie Piets and 
@cots, taught wisdom by their I'ccont defeat, made no 
further attempts upon tho uorthom firofltiers. But 
tho Betimp powoi* was now tottering to its fiJl. 
Yaleiitinian was succeedi d in ttie Emp^ by his son 
Gmtiun, and finding hinii^lf and his in&nt brother 
Yalcntinian U. nnequifi to tho task of governing and 
protecting all tho provinces, in the year AJ). 379, 
Theodosius, tho son of Theodosius who had com¬ 
manded in Britain, was declared his partner in the 
throne. At this time tho Gotlis wore tho most fiir- 
midableO enemies to tho Bonuui Empire. They hod 
r&vagod Tluace, Serbia, Mcosia, and Hlyrinm, as for 
as the Julian Aim The Quad! and,Sannatian^ also, 
had entered tho &muq territories, and had surpassed 
tho Gol^s themholvos in tho ci-uolties they committed. 
Jorome, writing at this jioriod, after dcscrihing their 
dovastatioQs, says: Tho downfall of the Boman Em- 
piro is at liand." But tho Empire was not only 
pressed njwn in eveiy direction by savage tiibos, it 
was weakenod by the sti-ifu of rivals for tiio impei'ial 
throna Thero was a wide field fur Ambition in tho 
tottering Empii-o; and the r^^nks of tho Boman legions 
were by no means dcfick ut of men posseseed of tiiai 
subtle and towering charactch'. In tlie year A.o. 881 
Maximus, an ufiicor of great reputation, assumed ^o 
imperial purple in Britain. Had ho boon contented 
with his insular empire, ho might have long ruled in 
Britain. Ho was a Sp-'iniard by bii-th, bht he had 
redded many yi^rs iii tlie island, and had married 
tho daughter of a British chieftainti Under Theodo- 
duB he hid done good service in the expulden of 
I*icts, Scoh<, and Attacots ; and it was to him that the 
Britons had subsequently looked for protoctiem agai-nat 
those formidable cnemi(}8. ’When, therefore, ho as 
sumed tho pui-plo, his pretensions were supported ho^ •, 
by tho Boman soldiera and by tho provpjmL^ssi^B 
lie was tho emperor of their choft^'^TRirllaal^heeii 
altauked in his insular dominions, they would have 
fought most bravely in his cause. But Maximus was 
not long contented with h4 island ^'ngdom. He 
aspired to the possesdon the whole westenj empm 
Circnmstances seemed in his &vour. GrathBi was 
unpopular with tho army; his brother Valentiniaa 
wa() dill a child; and Ineo^odus waa waning with 
tho Goths. At the head of a large army, iherei^«k 
M^imus passed over into Gaul. Ihe of the 
British youth accompanied him in hilNanteiTOiae: fim 
they crowded wiHi eagerness to his from 

evoiy qnarier. Landing at the moii^ 
h%^epilod upon the neighbouring ^vinom to jofri ' 
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fiSSHiMiae 3 Gildaa saya, not foi'ce of anna, bil; 
fUee^bood and pogiilra. Grattan lod his amy a^in« 
hhn} hat to no purpose, his troops abandoned him and 
want over to the onentjr. Ho Bed towards Italy, hut 
was overtaken and slain at Lugdunuin, or Lyons. 
Elated with this succ^ MaxinSis declared his son 
ViotOr his partner in the empire, and Bxed the scat of 
that empire at Treves, lie obiainofl possession of 
Ital;^, and '^Icntinhm II. was tstrippod of all his 
dominions. But the triumph of Maximtis was brief, 
fllteodoeius, Emperor of the East, had beaten bitek the 
Gotiiis; and he led his troops westward, to restore 
^alentinian to his dominions. Maximus wos defeated 
in two gi-eat battles, and ho i-etired to Aqnilca, on the 
cohftaes of Illyria, where ho was betrayed to the con¬ 
queror, who put him to deatli. His son victor was 
soon tdter doxcatod by the Franks in Gaul, an^ slain ; 
and the Brituh youth who escaped tlio sslauf^hlei*, 
after having in vain endeavoured to Bud tlio means 
of sailing homeward, settled among tlm Belgm, on the 
north-west coast of Gaul. Tho numher of these 
settlers was so great that it is said they gave their 
name to that part of the Continent, which was hence¬ 
forth called Brittany. 

At the death of Valontinian II., a.d. 39^ and of 
Engenius tho rhetorician, who nsurpod hi# thiono, 
tho enmircs of tho East and West were reunited 
under Theodosius tho Great. In tho meanHiino the 
Boman province of Britain, which had been deprived 
of its dcfciulors by tho ambition ot Maxiiaus, had 
again boon invaded by the Scots and I’icts, wlu1» its 
coasts had lxx;n ravaged by tho Franks oAd Ssixons. 
Theodosius sent his lieutenant Chrysantus against 
them, who appears to have repelled thoii’ incursions, 
and to have rciiitorcd tranquillity. There was, indeed, 
a brief season of peace throughout the Homan Empire. 
But tho end of tho Komais nuo in Britain was at hand. 
In the year a.d. 395, Theodosius tho Great died, and 
by his will tho Empire again bccamo'dividiM. Area- 
dius, his eldest son, bocaiiie emperer of tho En*t, and 
Honorius, his youngest son, a boy of ten years of age, 
emperor ^ the West. Honorius was entrusted to nic 
care and protoetiou of tho tamous Slilicho, a general 
who had been tho oimjxinion of all the toils and vic¬ 
tories of tho dcafl emperor. “ButStilicho was unable 
‘ to sustain tlio dignity of the hoy emperor. fNo sooner 
was tho death of Theodosius known than oneuios 

K ured into tho Westory Empire from all quartoirs. 
Southern Britain the Ficts and Soots again laid 
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aided in their 
o Britain, who 


appear to have cbeokcil their ravages; but whil» these 
evonto wore passing in Britain tho snn of Human 
power was fitst sinking below tho horizu^. It was 
tho hour of vengeance. For » long series of years 
tliat power had lorded it over tlie world, and tlio 
world now rose in its majesty an^.^nilght to quench 
that power foi* ♦•vor. Tho distrdfees of tho Western 
Empire increased day Iw day. Ahica 'was diancm- 
lx:red frem it; Thrace, iruninny. Austria, and othci 
provinces were laid waste by fire and sword, and* 
Alaric tho Goth, at tho head of u fiei'cc and ^reat army 
of Goths, Vandals, and Alans, was marching in hut 
liasto to tho sack of Homo itself. The Human troops 
which had been ftait into Britain were recalled for 
tlio ddbneo of Italy, and tho Britons were loft to con¬ 
tend with their enemies, unaided and alone, A.n. 407. 

Britain now liccaqie hai-asscd from within as well 
as without The Homan trooxw constantly stationed 
in Britain l) 0 c<am 6 disatfccted and mutinous. Marcus, 
one of their otfisers, ■was elected emperor, but ho was 
quickly deposed and gaf to death. Umtian was next 
doclaro<l oin[ieror«bnt in four montlis ho shared the 
fate of Marcus. Constantine, an officer of inferior 
rank, was next exalted to tho imperial dignity, merely 
on account of his bearing tho uaino of an emiieror long 
held in grateful remembrance by both,Humans ana 
Britons. Constantino had^ longer tenure of power 
than his predecessors, but ambition led to his ruin. 
Following tho fatal example of Jirlaximus, ho giitlicrod 
around him the Bower of the British youth, and ][iassed 
over into tj^^l to fight lor empire. Gaul and Spain 
submitted to his sway, and ho fixed tho seat ot liis 
empire ot Arles, which Jio named Constantin. His 
son (.'onstans, who had l»on a monk, was associated 
with him in his empire, but their dignity ■was eva¬ 
nescent. Constans wsis intercepted and slain hyGero- 
nius, who vran fighting for !i rival emperer in Spain, 
named 3[nxiiuns; and Constantine was besieged in 
Arles by troi,ips sent against him by Honorius, and 
thJugh tho Gei'nums came to his ussistanco they 'were 
defeat!^; tho city was taken, and tho usurper Vas 
lehcaded, a.p. 411. The British youth wjjo nad fol¬ 
lowed tho foriuucs of Constotino appear iwft'or to 
havo retuimcd to Britain, but*to have scttlod among 
their countrymen in Brittany. ^ * • 

According to Zosimus tho historian, 4* the neglect of 
Constantino ”—that is, his desertion of Britain —“ com¬ 
pelled hoth-tho inhabitants of Britain, as well as some 
of the Celtic nations”—in Gaul— ** to revolt Jrom the < 
empire of the Homans, and to live independent of 
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them~no lon^r o^^ng thoir laws. The people, 
therefrtro, of Bntaint taking np anno and defying every 
danger, freed their dtics from the invading bai-ba- 
rians.” This happened, according to that authoi-fty, in 
the year jlt». 409, and if so, Britain was then an inde¬ 
pendent state. An Anglo-Saxon chronicle, supposed 
to have existed in the time of Alfixsl, and to have 
been partly oompfjstfl W that king, agrees vritli this 
chronology. It says: “ In the year a.d. 409 the Gothp 
took the city of Romo by stoinr, and after tJiis the 
lUanans never ruled inf Britain.” Bode gives tho' 
same acc^aint of tho Roman rule, and PixxJopiiis, who 
flonrished in the sixth century, distinctly states tltat 
lifter tho defeat of Constantino tho Romans had it no 
in their jJOWBr to recover Britain. Sumo 
tno<loji-n historians and autiipiaricH, however, extend 
tJio teim of the Roman dominion to A.n. 420 —allow¬ 
ing tlicreby the interval of a few months only between 
its extindtron and tho arrival of the Saxons. It is 
clear, however, that tire Romans, after the pillago of 
Rome by tho Goths—Rome, which luwl itscU' pillaged 
tho world for mSnVthan a thousand years—no longer 
had it in their jxrwcr to recover or even to protect 
Britain. In tho ^ir a. 1 ). 412, it is recorded that 
llonoriuB sent an able gonciul, Victoiinns, for its 
defrnoo, and that ho struck tonor into all Iris enemies ; 
but tho incroasirrg distresses of tho Empire compel tod 
him to rocal Victorinus with ull^'liis troops from the 
island. It is clear theit the indeprndonou of Britain 
dates from tho yiur A.l>. 400, and not from A{0. 420; 


Its rUter severauco may not then have been completed, 
blit it owed no subjection to tho Romati rule. By tho 
withdrawal of tho trvjops sent for its'defence,—and 
which appear to have liei'n sent out of friendship,and 
by the late groat emigrations of tho Britisli youth 
under tho usurpers, Maximus and *Constiintino, the 
island ^vas in a groat moasnr^ left defenceless. Wo 
fiird, howevesr, that in tho year A.rt 414 tho Britons, 
with tho aid of wane Roman wterans who had obtained 
huusos and lands in tho island, and who Avero un¬ 
willing to abandon thorn, woro enabled to ivpel on 
invasion of tho Bicts an^. ficofcs. Tliuso marauders, 
however, came again and again, and tho Britons once 
moro sought aid front llonorius. In the year a. 1 ). 41(1, 
tho Goths having boiA expollud from Gaul, orio legion 
was sent to their assistance, but Iwiving* driven back 
the Biots and Scots into their own eountty tlicy ro- 
tuiuod to tho Continent, Throe years after another 
legion ircrformcd tho samo service; but Gallio, who 
commanded that Icgbn, having repelled the invasion 
of the Bicts and §oots, and, assisted the Britons in 
repairing tlie walrof ^verirs, which was henceforth 
to be the Ixrnndai^ of Sonthenr Britain, gave them to 
understand on his dopai-turo that tliey woro to expect I 


thateth^ had boocme independent long bo&re * 

fton|an fleet sot sail from thoiiM|i4im^ But though 
they were indepondent they werenriends w^.wo 
Romans. They met as enemies in mortal combat, but 
they parted in amit^. ^ During tho firot yeohi of the 
ind^ndonce of Brntaiu, some Romans remained in 
the Mand, but others had recently disposed Of their 

__—__'Al. Al_ -__a 


Aiauuui enaowDicni^ ana tiiat au tnoy necaed 
ww to c-Ahreiso their native comugo, and Aon they 
icnght bid defiance to <boir droaded adversaries. It 
VTM A^>, 420, that tho 1{oman8 bado a final 
adieu to Britain ;*'but it is manifest that the assistanco 
rerontly nvon to tho Britons w'as out of friendship, 
md not from any design to rocovor lost dominion. 
Tor Bo^ul yeara the magistrates of Romo had Ikitb . 
deposed Try tho Bntons, which is a satistaotoiy | 


year A o. 418 tho Romans collected all the treosnreii 
they liad iir Britain, “some of which they hid in the 
'cartti, so that no one had bcorr able to And them, ami 
some they caniod with them into GauL" That tho 
final departure of the Romairs was considered by tho 
^ritons iCi a national calamity there can be no ques¬ 
tion; they looked njpon it with even moro dismay ; 
than tReip luuxrstor-s had behold their approoQh under ' 
tho dreaded Cicsar. During tho Roman r^ 'tbey 
had been deprived of arms, except when required 
for foivign service, at«d oonsciuiis of their unwariiko 
character, and of thoir disunion as a people, they 
looked forward to the tirturo Avitli tho mo^ frarfnl 
forebodings. 

Nra- wore their fears ntrformded. No sooner'had 
tho Pi(r^4 and Scots discovci'ed that the Romans hail 
filially abaudoncil lire island, than they issued from 
their Avcods and mountains in gi'cator* force than over, 
regarding the wealth 9 f tho country as thoir lawful 
piXTy. ^8 tho -frail of Antoninus was loft unguarded, 
tho lino proviiico of Valontia Avas qrdckly overrun by 
tliem. Y*ar after 'year they -wasted and plundered 
it, ahvays returning to their nafivo hills to enjoy the 
fruits of their forajm during tho Avinter. For, like 
thoir anorstors, tho ruIodonianN, their incursions Avero 
made, not with a view of conquest, but of plunder. 
Had thoir design Ixsen conqgics^ they might have set¬ 
tled peaceably in tho country between tho walla ot 
Antoninus air'd Soa-oitih— a c&nntry which Avould have 
atforded them a far bettor soil and climate than ^ey 
posfici^ti among their niggal mountains. Yalontia 
Avas at length Laid waste. Its inliahitants had fled; its 
habitations were destroyed; and its tribes swept 
away. Beyond the wall of Sjevorus, hoivover, there 
wore provinces abounding in ricbes: pi'oviucea adon^ 
Avith maky noblo monuments of Roman art and in¬ 
dustry : cqA'ored with cities, toAims, and villfiges: and 
Avhoso fields were either laden Avitii coni, or grased 
by nomcrons flocks of shoop^Eind herds of cattle. To 
tlioso province tho Biots and Scots now turned thmi|^ 
attention. On IIiot camo like a flnnil 
wall of Soverns, It had been rejJ^ir^^t u was Ui 
defended. Its turrets, castles, and forte Avere; indeed, 
filled with garrisons, and its ramparts crowded with 
aiTuod men; but after a fiu^ resrstauc^ tho Bicts and 
Scots scaled tho walls, aitYleaped the 'dit^M at aU 

E ointe. Tlio Britons abandoned tho walls anfi fled, 
lit many wero slain in their flight, t&d tlieir enemies 
pluqdercil tho counti-y and reilhmed hoono laden 
boot^. Season after season thejy renewed, &eir in¬ 
cursions, pltmdoiing and destroying, ami tiie oonditum 
of the ^lethem Britons became most'^^n^hedk As*' 
an enemy was almost certain to reap thel^ts oftbdr ' 
labors, a^cultuie was n^leoted, ^Apd the -^iiMt ! 
sitSs of puUure woro /ximod into a -wildboetm;'' J' 
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^ tho raTHges of tho Piots and Soote tho 

only evils ond]p|diiiftt this period by tho Soumcrft 
Britons* There vras everywhere civil i-ago and rapine. 
Unreetnuned by law and government, they aro said 
to have been more active in plundering and destroy¬ 
ing: one another than in i-cpoUing their implacable 
en^es. All government was at on end. Petty 
tyrants wero set np in dJflferont parts of tho country, 
m ihe;|^ha4no jwwer to prosoi'^o order. Added to 
tbisi the n^Toot of agriculture produced a &mino, and 
Ihe fianine was followed by a pestilence, both whicli 
Boouiges swept away great numbers of tho afflicted 
feople. According to Qildas, however, those evils, 
which appear to have oocuiTcd about A.ii. ‘MO, had 
the ^oot of ridding tho country for several years of 
the Piets and Soots. Thc^ dreaded tho^KMilcn^ 
and there was but little ror them to plunder. He 
rqtresents that during this interval of jxAce, the 
Sonthom Britons recovered some of tlieir former pios- 
perity; that ilioy retired their hqpscs, aud. tilled 
theiir lands, which, after lying fallow for so many 

G ars, produced grain in an abundance hiUicrto uii- 
[own. According to the same authority, the ^icoplu 
waxed wanton in their raucwod affluence; tliat tlicy 
^luigod into intemperance and debauchery of all 
kinds. But their prosperity was not of ling eun- 
tinuanoo. On hearing of the abundance which i>sc- 
vailed in Sonth Britain, tho Piets and Scofc% renewed 
tlieir incursions, and tlie Britons wore again deduced 
to tiieiv former hopeless condifien. • ^ 

Onoe iBwro, and for tho last time, a.ii. 44G, tho 
Britons sought the aid of tho Bomans. •Unable to 
withustand their enemies, they hod recourse to iEtius, 
who now governed tho Western Empire with ahnost 
absolute sway. Their letter was supoi’scrihed, accord¬ 
ing to Gildas, * Tho groans of tho Britons to AStius 
arm it represented that t^o barbarians drove them to 
the sea; tliat the sea diuvo thorn back again to their 
enemies; and that thS only choice^ Icft'Jhem was 
either to perish by the sword or by Uio waves. It 
must not, however, be supposed that the Britonfi could 
he ^ut up within such straitened limits as Gildas 
represenffit tliougli it is cciiain they were in a liclp- 
loss condition. But if ACtius lent an ear to thoir 
groans, ho had not tho power to aid them; for at that 
time ho was employed in collecting forces to i-esist tlio 
torriblo Attito, who, at tlie head of an arnjy of Huns, 
Goths, Gopidso, Ahius, and other nations, was advanc¬ 
ing to attack tho Woriem Empire. ■ Tho Britons, 
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tooro wore two \iartios in Britain: 
•pe coiwulffl^of^oman citizens who had muaiuod 
on tho estates they had acquired, and native fomilies 
.who h^ become connect^ with tho Eomans by 


marriago, and the various tic^ of civil life; and the 
other consisting of nativo-bom Ihitons. 'J^o Buman 
parW was hearted by Aui-elius Ambrosius,Kaid to liavo 
bccif a descendant of one of the Boman emporora; and 
that of the Britons by Voi-tigorn. It appears to have 
been the Buman party who sought tho aid of AStins. 
That application having failed, aud the Piets and 
Scots still threatening to return in greater munboi-s 
j^ian over, Vortigem called an assembly of all tho 
British kings, chiofoains, aud princes, to doliberato as 
to what was best to bo don# to provent theii* ravages. 
Instead, however, of lesolving to imito tlio^j* forces to 
rerist the enemy, tho only question discus^ was, to 
whom tlioy should apply tor aid. It wag in vain now 
to mako any fui'thor application to tho Boinans, for 
Attila hod rontcil two Homan armies with groat 
slaughter, aud had dictated his own tciius of peace. 
To whom, then, could the Britons turn in their ox- 
tromity ? Whore wore tho people who coidd sncccss- 
fiilly fight against the renowned IMcts and Scots? 
The Saxuiis wore a nation abounding in shipping, and 
delighting in war, and they cqna)im, if they did not 
execsed, the noi-thoni clans in ferority. But tho 
Saxons bad themselves in formor*year8 made fisarful 
havoc oil tho coasts of Britain : how, then, could ihq/^ 
he called into tho hcai-t of the fertile island? Aud yet 
it was to tho Saxons tliat Yortigum counselled the 
Britons to apply;•aud, never reflecting that such 
dangerous allies might become their enemies and coii- 
qnoroiM, the pToposal of Yortigevn was adopted. TTio 
old chroniclers roialu that a deputation was sent into 
Germany to ipvite an army of Saxons into tlio island; 
but thoir story of a formal craliassy to tho court of the 
Sanoiis, and the abject siieoch which they put into tho 
mouths of tho ambassadore, apjiear to be imworthy of 
credit. They ifad no need to go so far as Germany 
on such an cn-and, for at that time tlioro were three 
ships filled with ^sixoii ivarriors—^|rirates of tlio Bal¬ 
tic—cruising in tho Bristol Clianncl, and it would 
rather appear that it was on tho deck of one of these 
vessels that the Saxons received their invitation to 
come to tho aid of tho Britvis. But wherever it was, 
tliat invitation was gladly accepted. In tho year 
A,D. 449, they leaped on the shores of Britain; and 
having once gained a footing on our beautiful island, 
they never rested till they lunl either destroyed, en¬ 
slaved, or foxpelled those whom they came to protect 
—they had made tliat island tlieir home and thoir 
country. Bund after bond came in their chiules, or 
lung shiirs, until at length tho conquest of Britain 
wis coiuplotcd, and a Ivngdom ■w^s formed which in 
after yoare became one of tho most renowned in the 
world's histoiy. * 
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Xlie Hiitory of Iawi uid CkmnimoBt, from B.O. M to A^. 440. 


SECnOK L 

Whkm Britain was first invadofi by tho Itoinaus it 
oontaincd in/iny independent (tiatus, each of which 
was composed of several tribes or clanships. Thus, 
according to Cresar, although the Oantii, or people of 
Kcnt,*formed one of those states or kingdoms, there 
woi-o no loss than four kings presiding over them; 
which kii%s simply means chieftains or heads of so 
many clans or fiunilies of wliioh tliat kingdom was 
composed. It* was this division and subdivision of 
authority and role*tbat fa\'onrod the Ttoman conquest, 
for thero could bo no mnnanemt union among tribes 
occiutomod to war fvith each other; and wbore there 
«i8 no union there can bo no sh^ength. 

At tho commencement of tho authentic annals of 
Britain, tho names and tomtorics of tho British or 
Cdtic ^bes wore as follows:— * 

The Daumonii inhabited tho sunth-wost ports of 
Britain, proliably that tract of comrtry iiowtoalled 
Cornwall and Bovonshirc. Other trilKJS appear to 
have been seated in that part of the conjitry; namely 
tho Cossini and Ostidamnii, which may havu been 
partioiilar dans of tho Daumonii. Camden says that 
their territories were bounded on t^jo south by tiio 
British Ocean, on tho west hy St. Gctirgo’s Channd, 
on the north by the Suvcim Sdt, and on tho cost by 
the Dumtriges. 

ITio Durotrigm possessed that country now called 
Dorsetshire, but it is not certain tl»at they fomed an 
independent state. As both they and the Daumonii 
wore reduced by Vespasiun at tho same time, and 
witli the greatest ease, and as neither ever revolted, 
it is sujiposed that th^ wero united under one chief 
or king. 

Ihe Belgio were scaled t<i the east of thaDumtriges, 
on tho counties now called Jfampsliiro,*WiltshIre, 
and Somersetshire. In tho time of (.';csar tho Segon- 
tiaci ixissesscd a pait of tliis countiy, but they apiicar 
subsequently to have been incorporated with tho 
Belgse, as their nai^o is soon«iost in historys These 
Belgte, as their ni^ indicates, were a colony of a 
gi’cat and powei-ftil nation inhabiting a great part of 
GauL Cajsar says that tho si-acoast of Britain was 
jicopled hy Belgians “ draVn thitlior Igr tlio lovefuf 
\va%and plundei’,” and tho last hoi'de of these settlers 
appears only to have anived in Britain a few years 
boforejiis fbvtutiuii. 

nho’Bibroci inhabited tho country to tho north- 
cost of tho B^gro, a luu t, but not tho whole of Berk¬ 
shire. llieso also oimo originiJly from Gaul, 

their name being derived from a town called Bibra*. 
As tho Bibrooi wore but a small nation, Ibey appear fo 
rig suMued hy some of the neigWbouiifrtt 
Biffish mbes between tho poruids of tlie inyasi^!^' 


Ciaaar and Claudius; hut although they thus early 
became extinct as a nation, their presence is markm 
in Berkshire hy tlie name of “ the hnndx^ of Bray*' 
that being derived from Bibroci, as Bray in Pr^oe is 
derived from tho ancient Bibraotc. 

, Tho A^rebatii inhabited a jiai t of Berkdiire alid 
Oxfordshire. ITiis tribo was a Be^o colony &om 
Gaul, tfcit part which is now ^lod Ai-tuis. ft was 
Olio of those tribes which submitted to Cseaar, chiefly, 
it would appear, through tho influence of Cmnius, 
who wvs, at the limd he %vas sent into Brittuu to 
counsel submission to Ctesar, a king or chieftain 
among tlie Attrcbatii in GauL 

Tho Ancalitcs possessed parts of Oxfordshire and 
Bnekinghamshiro, and they were probably a clan of 
their ndfehboura the Attrebatii; perhaps as they in- 
hSbited uio pasture-mound of tho two counties, they 
were herdsmen and wiophei-ds of ihab-tribo. 

The Itegni imsossod /ho counties now called Sunny 
and Sussr-'x, Tfieso were likewise a colony from Gaul, 
and, like all other l^lgio Britons, very early submitted 
to tho Bomuu iwwor, and never revolted. 

Eastward of llio Rcgni, in that part of tho countiy 
now called Kent, wero tho Cantii. It is supposed 
that this was tho first district in Britain whidi re¬ 
ceived a colony from Gaul, and that it hsid frequently 
changed niastera by now twloiiies coming av&c and 
driving Uie inhabitants furtjior north. Cmsar says 
that the Cantii were tho most civilized of all tho 
Britoi^ and tlmt they differed hnt little iii their mah- 
uera from tlio Gauls, which seems to indicate that they 
were recent settlers, altliough the resembjppce may 
have aiisen in some mcamu’e from tho frrauent change 
of intercoui'se between tlicm and their Gallic neigh¬ 
bours on the qiposito coast, * 

Tho Trfeolxintcs wm-c 8eate<l uorthwai-d of ific Cantii, 
in Essex, (Middlesex, and }»rt of Surrey. Their 
capital v'v'as Cainulodunnm, which is by some supposed 
to have been Maldou, tlionglT others place it at Col- , 
chcstcu*. They, likewise, wero a colony from B dgii mi«< ' 
and when tho Bomons appeaml 
at war with tho Cattivcllauni, wh^ king, tile bravd 
OassivellaunusyAt the head of the confederated Britons, 
withstood tlie legions of Cmax. The TrinohsoiteB 
were among tlie first to d^^'t tho confedeiacy and 
submit to Caisar, as they also to yield to C9b^itui ;. 

but in tho gi-cat revolt of the Briton^ under Boadkea 
they took a prominent pai-t, anil snfl^^ oocordingly. 
At that time their capital appears totiavo been at . 
IVinow, or tho “New City,” which was tiio most 
ancient name of onr present motri^lis; and 
Homans, dbrnuHl with its ritnation 
‘Bi^ and settlod there in great nndib^ 

,it name of Londinium finm ita d 

AtADPnttfo^fivmt ifiA m'O'Ahnn'i*. . b' 


Ai^gii8ti|fi*oiu iUi gi'ailBettr. 
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RKKATRS or A SOHAH BOUSEr UNDOR 
■» 

The Caitivellaiini inlmliitod tho cuuntiy north of 
the Trinobantea, and whidi is now dividm into tho 
counties of irertford, Bcdfoi'd, and Bucks. Those 
were an anciont Biitish ]BK)plo; hut it is probahiu that 
at some romoto poiiod their nnrnsturs %amo from 
Belgium, sinco the first part of their name, Gbtti, 
Bcnms to havo been derived from tho word 

Eatton. Th<y were a bravp and warlike ]ie«>plc, and 
whmi lod by Cni'actacns long defied Hho Ro’pan power. 
Ptolemy mentions one of their towns under tho name 
of Urolaimun, which is identifikl with '\kirulam, near 
St. Albans. 

The Dobunii wero sefvted wcstwanl of tho Ciittivel- 
launi, in the counties of O-Kfin-d and C^louccstor. No 
mention is ]uado of them as having resisted Oissar, 
which may be taken a proof that ho never peno- 
trated so far into tho ir^torior of thoir counts. Subse¬ 
quently they wero oppressed by their neighbours tho 
Cattivellauni, whence, on tho reapijoavanco of the 
Romans, they submittwl to their srvay for prelection. 

Tho Jeeni*woTO an ancient Biitisli people scaited to 
tho niwMi of Bio Trinobantes, in that part of the 
country now divided into Suffolk, Norfoll^ and Cam¬ 
bridge. Caisar mentions them under the name of 
Conimflgni, and Ptolemy that of Siraeui. e»Thoy wore 
a ^ple who first owned the sway of tlvo Romans, or 
at least entered iirto an alliance wiBi Biem, but* who 
revolted and bmvoly Vithstood thcifl for the wronra 
they rooei'ved at Bioir hands, and tho gre^ insiuto 
heaped tlmir queen, Buadicoa. Their capital 

appears toTSv^been Venta Icenorum, now Caistcr, 
Norwich. 

West and north of^o Iceni, wore tho Coritani, or 
Coriceui, tbpir count^L being that which is now 
dh^ed into Bie conutael of Northampton, Tjeicestor, 


Tho Comavii wero sitnafbd west of tho Corioeni, in 
that part of Britain now divided into Warwickslure, 
Worcestershire, Staffonlshiro, Shi'opshiro, and ('hesliire, 
ABother tiibo or nation appeal's to have been se.ated in 
these counties, inhabiting the best portions of War¬ 
wick and Worcester. Tadtna calls this nation Biu 
IngantoB, but tlicir ml name was probably Wigantes. 
or Hnicii. Wigantes signifies, in tho languagi' of tlio 
anciont Britons, “ bravo men,” which well answere to 
their character. It wfw their prince Venutius wlio 
luaiTiod Curtismunduo, <f leen of tho Brigantos, and 
under him tho WiganlcK, and Oornavii, ajjd tho Iceni 
and Coriceni bnivciy, though in vain, fought agamst 
tho Romans. ^ 

That part of South Britain now called Wales was 
iiiluibitou by thi-oe trilms or nations, the Silures, 
Dimctm, and Ordovices. The Silures, besides tho 
English counties of Hereford and I^Ioninouth, occupied 
It'ulnorshiro, Brccknockshir^ and Gldmorgansliire. 
It is doubtful whether this eaiiie fnim Spun or 
(Jaul; but wliei'ovei' they tsiuio fM>m. they %vore a 
bravo people. Fomcr jiages testify to thoir horoisni; 
and tho pains taken by tho Romans to keep them in 
subjection by forts and garrisoiB; when at length tliey 
were subdued, clearly prove that they wero oim- 
sidcred to bo ono of Bio bravest of Bie ancient British 
nations. TIic Bimctm appear to liavo possessed tho 
remaining part <ff SonBi Wales, or (.tarmartheusliire, 
rembrokeshh-Cirfind Oardiganshii-o. But it seems pi-o- 
babjp that Bioy formed pai-t of tho nation of Silures; 
as no writer except Ptolemy uicnBons any other 
imtion in SouBi Wal<^ except tho Silures. Perhaps 
they were their Cftngi, or tho keepers of thoir flocks 
antf hords. Tho Or&vioos woi-o .a people inhabiting 


Kme Biipp^ that 
diflbiresnt Kinds of 


they derived their names frqm tho 
animals of which their riches con- 


that country called North Wales, or tho counties of 
Montgomoi-y,* Merioneth, Caernarvon, Dcubmli, and 
Hint. Some snppole them to have been of the same 
race of the Ifuitii of Wanvickshiro; but, unlike them, 
they wem a free and iiidcTOndent ^icoplu. WiBi the 
Silures they fouglit bravely to maintain their inde¬ 
pendence, and tliey wero only finally conquered by 
the renowned Roman general x\gricul(t. 

ITio situation of two tribes in this part of tho 
counli'y has caused much perplexitjr. These wero 
tlie Caiigi and tho Attacotti.' No satisfactory solution 
of tiio question can be offered; but it is probable tliat 
tho Cai^ wero not a distinct nation seated in ono 
particular locality, but a people employed in pastoral 
occupations among other tribes; and that tho Atta- 
cotti inhabited a woody country farther north than 
any part of Wales. was not till tho latter pciiod of 
tho lloniau dominatidu that tlibir name appears in 
history, and then it is in connection with tho ravages 
o^he Piets and Soots. Antiqiiarios say that their 
yItoi A ia derived from tho British words “at a coif^" 
signifying “ amongst woodsand it is certaiia that 
they woi'o a rude and barbarous pe^le. 

Eastward, north of tlie Coritani, -wefe th« Fuisi, 
who, acooi-ding to Camden,rinhabit^ the whole Ibst 

_^j» xr__ 'D-.i. 


' tbe^'Romans under ^torius S^pula, at the 

'^heir oapttal watf^ondum, now^Linoulu. 


autiiority of their celebrated neighbours, the Bn- 
ganies. 

Tho Brigantes vrore the most nnmetoi^ 
i^d anment of all the British natknis. Their wr.* 
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torieB oompt^ondod all that part of Britain divided 
into YorlDahiro, Durbain, Ijanca^iro, Westmoreland, 
and Cumberland. It is aupnosed that they woi-o tibe 
desoendants of the ancient I’hrygians, who first 
pled Europe; and that they settlotl in Britain before 
the Bdgm arrived in Gaul. So many ages had olapsod 
since tlmy came into Britain, that they appear to have 
lost all trace of tlie mig]-ation of their ancesfmi!, for it ] 
■was their settled belief tliat tlioy were the aboriginesj 
of the island. Camr never saw that people, nor worn 
they finally redncwl to thc^ Eoinau away befoie the 
conquest o^\gricola; although anterior to that period 
they had contraoted an alliauco with the Romans, 
thoir queen (Vi^’tiKinaudua, especially, being flieir firm 
and faithfiil ally. 

We qow prewed to an enumeration of the northcni 
tribes, oioadly stating that the accounts given of 
them by Rtolciny and others are not so satisfactory 
as those givfin of the na^oiis of South Britain. 

North-east of the Bnganios, according to I’toleray, 
were the Otcdiiif, who possessed a long tract of the 
sea-coast from the 'J'yno to the hlrih of Forth, or parts 
of Northumix-rlaiid, Roxbnigli, and the Lothians. It 
is probable that they wore r^uced by Agricola, at 
the same time .os he subdued the Brigantos, and it is 
not certain whether they did not in reality belong to 
tlmt nation. Like the rest of the Minata’, they were 
engaged in fi-eciuenl revolts; and iff the most iwrfect 
state of the Roman govemmeut in Biitain, their 
country fbmcil jmrt of tlie Itomait province (idled 
Yaleutia. 

Nortli-west of the Otediui, in the mountjiinouH parts 
of Northumberland and Teviotdafo, were Bie Gaideui, 
a small tribe wIkmsc nanio is said stiU to bo pi'CservSfl 
in the names of tlio rivor Jed. and the, town of Jod- 
buigh, both of which are situated in the country 
anciratly inhabited by them. * ^ 

West of the Gadeni were sit.uated*tho Selgovse, in 
tlioso countries now called Eskdalo, Annanclale, and 
Nithsdale, which lie along the shores of tJio Solway 
Fil th, to which they arc supposed to liavo given its 
present name. * • 

The Novautm were situated north-west of the Sol- 
govm, in comiliies no^ called Galloway, Carrick, 
Kyle, and Cunningham. It is probable that their 
boundaries wore the Irish Sea, the Solway*Firth, tlie 
Dee, and the hills dividing the districts of Galloway 
and Cairick. 

^ Tho_ Damnii inliabited the counti'ies north of tli i 
Gadeni, and Otedini, now called Clydosdnlo, Ronfitjw, 
Lennox, and Stirline|hire. It jvns in the ommtry of 
the Damnii that the wall of Antoninus Kns was 
erected to protect the Roman tenitoiies fiom the 
ravag(» of uio Caledonians. ' 

It was these five noi*tiiem taibes who possessed ilif 
wuutiy between tlio walls of Severus and Antoninus 
lulls, and are called frequently by Greek and Roman 
tne general name of tho Maatm. As we 
pi^roed farther northwatd, our knowledge of tlio 
Nortla Br^in is still mora imperfect. The 
ivall of Antomn]}8 Pitls was tho utmost limit of the 
Roman empire in Britain, for although Agri(x>la And 
Sovww penetrated fiwther north between tho Firthg 
^md Clyde, thc^ never mode any pormanenV' 
uenoe.the Romans knew very Kttlo of tuu 1 


tribes Aiving beyond tho boundary of the Bo!igfJI 
proviufe. So ignorant were they, ^ COtm- 

tiy heyiind tho ramparts of Antoninus Xiua, that ih^ 
imagined it extended three times as &r fixon west to 
east, as it did fiom south to north, which is directly 
optxxscd to tho truth. • 

With sncli imperfect knowledge of tho tribes living 
between the Foiw and-tho Clyd(i, as is handed down 
,to us by tho Roman vyiter^ ivo can only gjtvb ^ very 
succinct account of those tribes and thoir localities, 
vouching for its correctness. 

'Ilio Epidii inhabited the peninsula of Caniyre aiuh 
perhaps, some of the adjacent islands, and part o£ 
Argyfcidiire and Lorn. Tho Coioncs wore the most 
ancient inhabitants of Lochaber, and part of Boss, 
llm Cai-noidlcm ociuipicd the west coast of Sutherlatfd. 
and port of Ross. Tho Oariiii dwelt on tho north eo^ 
of SutheAand, and jwhaps, according to Camdexi^ In 
a small poruon of Caithness, llio Cevnavu inhabit^ 
the most northerly point of Britain, called ■ Strath- 
nevom. Tho Mertio, According to Ptolemy, were 
Slated in tho north-west pu ts of outhorland; and the 
liogi in the south-east of that county. Acxxrrding to 
the samo autliority the Cantm lived on tlm north ride 
of tlio Tayne Firth. Next come tho Calodimii, who 
txissessed fih extensive tract of countiy reaching from 
laxfii Fyne on the west, to tho Firth of Tayno on fho 
cast coast. • Thu earlier writers of this peruiu give the 
name of Caledonii to all ^lo nations boyund ram- 
liarts of ^iitoniidis Pius, and tluit of Caledonia to 
their country, tliat tribe being the most powerful and 
warlike of* all tho inhabitants of Nortli Britain. 
Besides all these, there wcie the Toxali, on tho coasts 
of Aherdeenshiro; theVacomagi, who occupied jiart of 
Murray, Athol, and Angus; tho Horcsti, who wore 
probably the ancient inhabitanis of Angus, and had 
become incoi-porated with thAVacoraagi—since tliey 
are mentioned by Tacitus, and not by Ptolemy, who 
wrote at R«iator period—and the VeiiKXMitos, who ap 

E iar to^have liv«jd in tho counties now called life, 
iuros8,*«nd Clackmannan. 

Such appear to havo Ixxm the tribes in^biting 
Ntttth Britmn, or those districts witliont tho*umit of 
tho Roman empire. As mentioned in tho preceding 
paragraph, they were in tho earlier port of this period 
sometimes tftdlod by tlie general name of Calbdonii; 
but about tliA fourtn century they appear to havo been 
divided into two nations, and to liave been first otdled 
Piets and Scots.* It woidd be trin to inquire into the 
origin of those new denominations; hut it may ho 
mentioned that tho most probable solutiq^^the ques¬ 
tion—a question which has given risT to mu^ loamod 
controversy to very little pnniose—is that they wore 
given fliem by the provinoial Britons out of revenge 
for tho injuries whiw they b/fi snficred jpiy their fre¬ 
quent incurrions; Seuite, in me language of the an^^ent 
Britons signiiying “ a wandering natiqp," which was 
tho character of tdl the tribes of^tho western coasts of 
North* Britain; and Pidieh, signifying “thief" ojr 
" pl^dercr,” whioh was equally charaoteriitio of ^ 
tnlK&on the eastern coasts. Some wrihm 
'irixi that fliey wore a different peoplB 


arrived m North Britain the evAk 
xxm luugvtt to the Ebmans, and wen 
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been recorded in their annals. No nontion, 
nowever. is nudn^of such an event, and it maj safcdy 
be.eonoludw^rnat the Piote and Soots ■were the 
oti^jinal tribes who had merged into two marauding 
nations, in league with each other for the purposes of 
raw^ and plunder. ^ 

The above appears to have been tho political divi- 
siona of Britain bofuro tho Roman compiost. ('ou- 
number of tlxo population there is 
diredrin&rmatiou. Caesar say! it was very populous, 
and he, with other Roman writeiu, speaks of the 
n^erons aimies of tho ancient British statx®, but 
r there is probably much ex^goratiou in tlioir stato- 
ments, desired to exalt tho prowess of tho lioman 
logons in their evident arduous warfare. It is cer¬ 
tain that extonsivo tracts of Britain wei'f^at that timo 
covered with woods and marshos, and, therefore,*! ts 
population, though eunsiderahlu, wnhl nottavo boon 
ao neat as Cassar, and Tacitus, and Bio*wohld have 
us Dddevo. At the sanio time ij^ must have been 
pmtor than some modern writers imagine, otherwise 
its inhabitants conld not so long have withstood the 
advance of tlie Itoiuan logiona as they marched from 
one end of tho countiy to tho other. Vent, vidi, viei 
must then have been tho universal pecan of all the 
Homan gencmls employed in this mcmorablp uonx^ucst 
of the British island. • 


BBOTXOW n. 


C0.VCKBNING tho government of those ancient British 
nations tliero is veiy little ififonnation. It soems 
cloar, however, that it was monarchical. Such a form 
of government invariably followcd^the patriarchal, 
and[ tho British stales fonned no exception to this 
genoial rulo*in liniunn socictLcs. Britain confoined 
many nations govemexV hy kings. Such is the testi¬ 
mony of Ctesar, and o{ every 11010.111 annalist of tho 
pori^. Tho success of the Roimms iia Britain is 
attributed to this fech Because they were subject to 
many dilforeut kings, there was no union* among 
them; and lionco tlicir final subjection. Ono by ono 
snbmitfOd to tho lioman sway until their most aneiont 
fom of govormiiont was dissolved, swallowod up in 
tho all-al^rbiiig erajiiro of Rome. 

It iif difficult to discover w'bnt were the nUca of 
buccossioii in those ancient British nionajehies. It is 
dear, however, that they, wore not purely elective; 
that some membor of riio ruling fiimny snccocdcd on 
tho death of a princo; a son, if he w.is of an ago and 
capacity hymyoni; if not., a widow, or daughter, or 
> tho next ^Wn.%^niotimcs, as in the cose of Carac- 
twua and To^umnus, the dominions of a king were 
divided at his deatl^mong his sons, lliat division 
being mad& by tho^|rercsB will of the dcocasol 
momutph. That tho auefont British kings had tho 

K ^r to dovise their tomtorics and authority is clear 
the fimt fhat riasutagns, king of tlie iceni, left 
his possoerisns to ^ iiilod jointly by his ^necn 
.Boadicea and the Romans. 

But though absolute mastei's of their territories, the 
apoll^t British kings were not supreinx^ masters of 
Aau pciq>I%. Their power was linutod. Their ohi^ 
, w«( that of commanding their for^ in 

: Whether maleaar fomstle rulers it was 


theirs to .conmiaud in Imttle. But even in tlio timo of 
ivar tlieir authority was not supreme. Deference was 
paid hy them to tho chieftains who commanded the 
sdlroral tribes or clans of whicli their armies were 
composed, and especially to tho Dniiils, who always 
accompanied them to war. They cxinld not give 
battle until the Dmids laid pcifomecl their auguries 
and declared them favomuhle: neither could they 

{ ranish their soldiers, tliat power being wholly usurped 
ly tho Dmidical priesthocKl. None but the priests, 
Kijn Taiitus, can inflict foonfiucnient, strij^ies, or any 
comotion; and iluy inflict them in olxsli^j^ico to their 
gods, who they protend acci)m)>any tlidii to war. 

In limes of peace, tho autliority of tl^e British kings 
was very subordinate. Tlio i-hicfe then apjiear, indeed, 
to have rcsunicd in a great moainro their former 
patriarehal condition. Tho Druids were the law- 
givora and the administrators of tho kiw. “All con- 
tiwcrsics,” says ( msar, “ Iwth public ami private, ore 
dotcmin(Ml hy the 1 hiiiils. if any crime is eranmilteil, 
or any murder iwrpetratwl: if any dLsjnitos mise 
about tho division of iiihcrituncos, or tho honndarics 
of estates, they alone have tho right to pronounce 
sentence, and tliey arc the oifly diajicnsors botli of 
imvards and punishments.” Their function as jndgixi 
procured them the highest honi»m-s, for, says Staalw, 
“all the people entertain tho highest opinion of their 
justice.” In their caimcity as adniinistratoi's of tho 
law, religion i^is made the insliiunciit to cnfoi-ce 
oho^cncc to tlieiv sentences. Tho laws they made 
Mure supposed to bo the commands of tho gods, rc- 


I vealed oni^to the Druids, and none dared withstand 
them. If any one "was hold enough to refuse to abide 
by their decrees ho wtis iiitci'dicfoil from being present 
at their sacrifices, and was ca.st out of society as one 
impious and ‘accursed, tlie power of tho Druidical 
priesthood thus resRnhling tho modem ccc.-lcsiastical 
weapon of ex<J)mmunieation. T'ho oflender might 
hcwl with tho fox and tho wolf, but not with men; 
ho was lust to tho protection of law, excluded from all 
offices of honour, and denied tho ncK'cssarics of life, so 
incA'ocablo was tho scn^nce of those priestly law- 
givera. 

It would seem that llio right of administering jus¬ 
tice liclongcd to the whole oMer of Dmids, and that 
certain times and seasons wore set airnrt for tho dis¬ 
cussion of such causes as required doliuciation. Their 
courts were no doubt hold in tho ojicn air, and near 
to their temples, in eider to give solemnity to tlicir pro¬ 
ceedings. Tlio Arehdroid appeare to have been the 
supremo judge. All gppoals wc|jp made to him from 
tho tribunals of inferior judges, and his dooisiou was 
ahsolnte. Caisar says tliat tiiu gi-and assise in Gaul 
was hdd onoo a year in a consecrated i^t in tho 
lyimtry of the Carnutes, a trilio in the nbi^bourhood 
of Chartres, which was considerod to bo tho centre of 
GanL It is believed by some that the grand assize 
in Britain was in tho isle of Anglesey, the seat and 
I’csidcncc of tho Archdiuid,«whilo otheta oonside^it 
was held at Stonoheii^, in tho hea^ of Sa^bury 
Plain. But wherever it was kelH, ^t seems certain 
that the Ardidraid did once a year sit in soleinn 
{udgment on all cases of litigation, and that wlodever 
his sentence was. tho poo^ue submitted ^ 
deOisicn emanatinsr- tbrnnn*'- us— 
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Tbero is reason to believe that the ancient British 
states possessed a system of laws, but wlu»t that i^s- 
tem was, as a whole, is unknown. Like all the otyer 
branches of leaniing, they wore comixaod in- verse 
and transmitted fitau generation to generation, orally. 
lt^vaH a rule laid down among the ancient Britons 
never to commit any of their laws to wjitmg. It 
may bo sjippascd by fomo that tho art of wiring was 
then unknown among tho Britons. Gtesar, Iiowover, 
iKJars cxpivss testimot»3’ to tlie ciaitraiy, for ho states 
distinctly that tlicy made na^ of letters both in public 
and private tranau-tions. It would apiMjar, therefore, 
that riio Drnids never committed their laws to 
wiring, chiefly for the pniiioso of monoiJolizing all 
legal knowledge. They only had leisure and oppor¬ 
tunity i>t making themselves ac(piaintcd vrith tho 
lavra, and by keeping that knowledge from tho people, 
it established their ascendancy (*ver them. 

From thff seanlj' i(|pords of Greek and Roman 
writers, it would apjxvir that the lirat law in tho 
Druidical systcA wjia, tliat tho gods are to bo wor¬ 
shipped. dlhera related to theinselvc.s, their honours, 
rigitts, and privileg(|i. T'heir persons, according to 
their laws, were inviolable; and tliey enjoyed im- 
mnnity from taxation and military service. But they 
had laws for tho regulation of Rocloty. For instanco, 
under the Druidical system, a man could only Iw tho 
husband of one wnfe. This law wivs*firmly established 
among the ancient Britons. Amou'«tho Germans at 
that period, its kings or chieftains might bo fioly- 
gamiats, but not so in Britain. Both kings and 
queens, were subject to tho law &stablisho<i and if any 
presumed to viokto it they were ahaudunod by Uicur 
subjects. Thus, wlien Cartismandna, queen of tlfo 
Brigantes, married her armonr-bearer jvhile her hus¬ 
band was living, althongh sliov^ supported in her 
profligacy by the legions of Homo, shj^was compollod 
to leave her kingdom. Other laws appear to have 
regulated the rights of parents, wives, and children; 
and other’s to Iravo aflbi'dcd protection to life and pro¬ 
perty. Capital pnuhdrmcnts were awarded not only 
to murderers, hut to thieves, robbers, and other cri¬ 
minals ; and cveir when tho severity of the penal law 
u'as mitigated by admj^ting oompemsatious for the 
lighter offences, thoso compensations wore so higlr 
that the pnuislrment frwjuently exceeded tRc offence. 

As regards tho comnton law of the ancient Britons, 
it has been alHi-mod by Sir John Fortoscuo that they 
were in possession of that system of jtu-ispi*udcnco 
which is now the common law of tho realm. lie 
says: “ Tho I'cahn oS England^was fir-st inhabited by 
tho Britons; next after them it was raled by the 
Romans; then again by tho Britons; after whom the 
Sabirs possessed it, and chairged its name frotrr Bri¬ 
tain into F.irgland: then tho Danes had for somi 
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iiauons and kiugH, UiIh kingtlom haili always been 
govenred by th« saiqp customs by which it is governed 
at present. If .these *unciont customs had not been 
most excellent, reason, justice, and the love of their 
country would havo induced some of those kings to 
oyatoli^ them; espeorally by tho Romans, 
wu<riuloa all tho rest of the world bv the 


laws.’*! This, however, must bo considored the 4 Kk- 
gnageiof Iryporbole, fear it certainljaM4|(;t founded <m 
historical data. Tho chief point of i-osomhltmoe be¬ 
tween the common law administered by tho Ih-uids, 
and that administered by tho judges of the present 
day, is, that it was rofulatod by equity and justioe: 
tlie application of thoso maxims being left in partiou* 
lar cases to tho wisdom and integrity eff judges. 
•But that tiro modes apd forms of tho oomBon«law of 
tho Britons have boon handed down to us through 
Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Nonnmrs, unchang^ ^ < 
conquests and revolutions, demands a doubt. * At the 
same time somo of its principles may be incorporated^ 
in English jnrispmdeneo. 

It would appear that tho uso of oaths or solonm 
appeals to tncir gods was pi’aotisod in tho law of evi¬ 
dence ailing tho ancient Britons. Tacitus says that 
tho forms (n their vows and oaths differed among 
different states, each observing those which had been 
established in their oonnhy. If sufficient ovidonoe 
was not given against ten ocettsed penson, they had 
recourse to torture to extort a confossion of pritli 
Both riiose failing, it is supposed that the DruMoal 
judges resorted to ordoals, applying to thoir gods for 
cvidenco against the ci-iminal, throngh tiro medium of 
tho art ofmivination. It is clear that such a practioe 
exifted among tho Greeks and Romans, and among 
tiro natiqpf* of Gennany; and as the Dniids of Britain 
wer-o the most skilful of all tho various priesthoods of 
that period in thi?art of divination, and wore believed 
to ho able to discover ^hc will of their gods whonovor 
they consulted them, it is rcasonablo to believe that 
they would use such a kind of cvidcnco in adjudicat¬ 
ing oar tho question of innocence or guilt. It was 
not, however, till a later period that^this form of 
trial takes a prominent place in tho pages of English 
Iristory. • 

a 

* sEcnoR m. 

Tke gi'cnt Roman poet Virgil, in his poem “Tho 
.(Encid,” ixmnod these lines, as ri'anslated by Dr^en:— 

** Ijet others tjcttcr mould tho running lunss 
Of metals, and inform tlie breathing knus; 

Anij^iften into flesh a marble iaoe; , 

I’leoS liettcr at tho Iwr; iloscrihe tiro skies. 

And wlicn the stars desi«nd, and when fficy rise. 

• lint Home! His Uiine alone, with awful sway. 

To rule mankind and make tho world obey, 

Dis{iosing iieoco and rrur thy own majestic way: 

To tame tlio proud, the fottcred slave to freo, 

These ora imperial acts, and waitl^th|||||K. 

These lines have an evident alirrsion to tho att of 
governing tho countries whick^me had subdued by 
conquest. It is ccrtaiir, indgi^that tiro Romans wore 
great practical statesmen: tlm wherever they extended 
tireir conquests, they brought order, asjt were, out of 
chaos. However desolating theiswars mty have beoti, 
yet wdren a ouxurtry was laid nirdor their feet by 
power of tho sword, for lire institutions of baxbarisfo 
.thoso.i^ civilization were substituted; and for 
wise la^' ailfl a well-regulated govemmeni. 

Tlio empire of Romo ixi its complete dereloj^fietoi; 


* by tho Romaics, otiMmsted of two parte—Italy and the piiyviqoflcf 

of the world by tho Romipa {'foinning ^ tho term jK^ptHcio,'’ my* . 
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given to Sicily, is explained by a fercAd and 
immgjiotis e<^ol(^. The Trordf ancta 
alooe fesembles it in form, where the e likewise does 
not hdong to the root. It seems a simple plan to me 
to recognize it in only another form of the word pro- 
vMtuBj it is nsed by Cicero iiwthe sense of prosMos, 
and parallel to vedi^; consequently, taxable pi-operty 
of the state. For this is-just me character of a 
Bomai^pr^Aince: that, as a rule, it is not even autho-i 
rized to have arms, but renders Vi-vicos to the sove¬ 
reign state finances exclusively: if the provincials 
are armed under extraordinaiy circumstances, they 
Itppoar not as allies, but as auxiliary troops. Within 
the natural boundorloi of a province, however, Uiero 
were also allied states, and othoiu which were roa^- 
nized as £rco, and were not liable to triblHe, but s^il 
were not subject, perhaps, to military service beyond 
those boundaries. This exemption was Ijisl^ on the 
repnblio demanding extraordinary soiviuc of them, 
and on their heiiig under the immediate authority of 
the governor, while tlie alliessof Italy only recogmzcd 
the state over them.” Jn this sense of the term there 
were no provinces till the Romans extended their 
conquests beyond Italy. ITow many thero wore, 
belongs not to this history: it will bo sufficient to 
remoK that when a coniitiy avos conquered and I'en- 
derod a province of the empire, it received its proSin- 
cial organization either fnan the Euman cemmouder, 
whose acts required the apiiroval of tho senate; or the 
government was organized % the (Ximmangor and a 
b^y of commissioners appointed fiy tlio senate out of 
theip own order. * • 

These ^ncral muorks will receive illustration hy 
a notioe <» tihe covornment of the province of Briiuiu. 

The expeditious of Cassar made no change in tho 
politioal condition of Biitain. Tho ancient govern¬ 
ments might have beop momentarily distm-b^, hut 
they soon returned to l^ioir pristine condition. It was 
diflorentwith tho invmon under tho EmfKjror Chui 
dius. Mom important consctiuencos ensued from that 
invasion. Alliances were fomed from which the 
Boxnans derived many advantages. Their allies wore 
depriv^ of free action. They could not confederate 
with other British states in deionco of their liberties ; 
wd the RomaBS became privRcged to obtrude tlioir 
oommaads upon tliem under a show ofi»friendship, 
and if those commands worn not obeyed, jt gave them 
an opportunity of quari'elling with their allies, ^and 
reducing them to suojection. Tho Romans cf»nquercd 
Britain as much by artful policy as by force of ams. 
l^tos statM tliat "it wns a custom whidi luid long 
been reccnWI^aJ^ practised by the Romans to make 
use of kings os their instruments in establishing tlie 
bondage of naticms,^nd subjecting them to their 
authwty.” Hence irl^ that Claudius heaped such 
&vours on Cegidunus, Kmg of the Dohuni, not only 
prnifiitllng him to retain his own dominions, but oven 
placing other-’states^ under his govomment. But 
theseuvouTOwere dolumve. Like all other kings on 
wluna the Roman emperors bestowed their friendship, 
G^dunus become subservient to, and dojiendcnt 
upon, the Boman emperors. He was in '/eahty their 
Ueot^nant, jmd might We been degraded at any 
; rtHTBMWfit/ had ba proved unfaithful to their cause. 

I* iaeans employed by 'the Romans ^ secure 


their conquests were by planting colonies of veteran 
soldiers in the countiies m whfw they had gained a 
footing, and of granting freedom to some of me most 
^tulous cities. Thus a colony was planted at Camu- 
ioannum, and other places in liritain, and tho valnahlo 
privileges of Rnnmn citizens were conferred on tho 
inhabitants of Loudiniura and Vcnilamium. Under 
the emperors the colonics were frequently estahlisbed 
with circiimsiunces of great oppression; lands being 
assigned to A'ctcrnn soldiers, who took jxiHsostiiott of 
them at tho point of tlaf sword, without any regard 
to existing rights. At other times, luavever, tho 
foundation of a colony Avas an act of imperial grace, or 
merely a title of honour confeiTod on same spot. 

It was by these arts, combined with the power of 
tho BAVord, that tho Romans finally oonquered Britain, 
In tho earlier period of tho conquest our island fonued 
a single proviiuw, and aa'os governed by an imperied 
legate. The poAvor of a Rou)an legate fit that time 
was gicat. He Avas tho supremo civil luler, as avcII as 
commandcr-iu-chiof of tho army. Hb was not OA'cn 
obliged to exercise liis poAvers according to tho esta¬ 
blished laws of the empire. own individual will 
might bo luAv, and be might appoint commissioners 
to sit in judgment for him. This nrqjears to ha\« 
given rise to much oppression. It was the grievances 
which arose fiom su^ arhitiury poAVors that Agricola 
redressed in tlie first winter of his nilo in Britain. 
Subsequently, liuwover, in Uio year a.i). 131, tho 
cmpqfor Hadrian promulgated an edict, called "the 



HADai&X. 


pei-potnal edict," Avhich swept away these ^abuses; for 
it defined rules which every governor of aoRosjan 
province, however remote it miay hove heon_ ^m the 
seat of empire, was bound to obsowe ip their judicial 

'^ffiotdinate to the legate, whose title tvas Pfc^ctw 
or ProprcEtor, but independent of bim, being only 
Temonsible to tho emperor, was the 
Q&itor, who had the chief diieoUon in the ooUm^ 
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Gist there ■was not only sufficient com ft^wn 
home oouumptio^ but there ■was a largo wrplus 
esporia^wi This tax was also levied on vine¬ 
yards and orohards» os well as on com, ‘ 

2. Soriptuin. 'ffiiis tax was paid by thoso who 
keipt their catGo ou public poMium l^oso who lot 
th^ catGo gram on such pistiu'es had to pay n cor- 
taih duty a^rdiiig to the number of tho cattlo kept 
upon- tJ^euA As tho projxsrty Gio Britons chiefly* 
consisted of catGo, tho seriptura proved very ojipros- 
sive. lake tho tithes on land, it was fitnuod by tho 
^ilieani, who exacted it with Gio utmost rigour, and 
^he Britons wore often obligel to boiTow money of 
Gie wealtJiy Ilomans at an oxorbilant iiiterost to jiay 
them. It IS reconlod that Scnoca lent the Britons 
320,0001., and tliat his demanding of it at a time wln;n 
they were nnable to pay, was one of the caa|os whi(di 
led to the dan^rous revolt of Boulicea. • 

8. Taxes on Minos. W'hou tho Bkimans became 
masters of foreign countries, this branch of the public 
revenue was a very imporhlht one. They were a 
rich source of profit to them, and enabled them to 
extend their conquests, gold being then, as it is now, 
“Gie sinews of war.” Those mines in tho provinces 
were either left to individuals or towns, oil condition 
of a certain rent being paid for them, or wcto worked 
hy the state, or wero iatmed by the piibUcani. Mflies 
of gold and sHvor were worked in Britaiit;«bnt the 
chim rovonnes wero dcrivecl from the tin mines in 
ComwaU. Nor was it from the produce ofothe land 
and the bowels of the cai'th tlj^l tho Boman empire 
derived its revenues; loads, rivers, and b^hours paid 
tolls and duGes, whidi, like tho tithes on lands and 
the tax on catGe, wero farmed by the grasping pub- 
licam. ^ 

Other important branches of revenue wtore a species 
of legacy duty, which oensisted of the twentioth part 
of all estates, loal and nprsonal, bcquciiGied to persons 
not entiGod to them by right of bloo(^; *and a tax 
npon all goods sold by aueUon, or in the pub^c mar* 
kots, above a certain value. Revenues, indeed, wero 
derived everything .rold throughout tho empiro; 

for, like Hioir lust of conquest, the lust of Gio Homans 
for revenue was all■^x)mprehensive. 

The amount %f income which Romo derived fioin 
the triffiitarii and voctigalia greatly varilS. In Gio 
time of Pompoy, the annual rovonno is stated to have 
been e^hty-fiva millions of drachmas annually, wltieh, 
aocoi’ding to tho iElginetan standard, '(I'ould no about 
8,125,000 pounds Btcrling. Under the emperors, 
howover, tbu^m must bavo boon greatly augmcntc«1. 
Even- in Bnuunm is supposed that at least two mil¬ 
lions sterling ' anmi^ly wero collected; and it is 
certain that tho taxo^mid in Britain not only sup¬ 
ported tho military erallhshment and defrayed the 
expenses of tho civil g^mmout, but also affuidcd 


largo remittances to tho pnblio treasury. That the 
revenues of Britain ■wero large ii demonstrated hy the 
faijj: that some of Gio Roman gouoials were enabled to 
assume the imperial puiplo, and to suppoi-t that dig- 
ni^ from its amplitude. 

Indications of tile character of tho mililaiy govern¬ 
ment of the liomuns in Britain may !» discovci-ed 
from pi'o'vious pages. It was an essential part of 
their policy to disarm tho tribes still os Gioy were 
conquerwl, and also to nress into their service tho 
flower of tho British yontu to fight under their eagles 
in Gie distant proviunos of tho empire. Britain was 
conquered and Kept in subjection by means of a stand¬ 
ing army consisting of Rumttn-lMA-n vatorans, and of 
troops collectod from remoto provinees. Tho constitu¬ 
tion of that standing army diit’ored at difleront periods. 
Thus, about tho same Gmu that the great clmuge ■was 
made in the civil govcruuicnt of the empire, a change 
equally great was made in the govenAicnt of its 
niilitaiy forces. Hitherto tho prefects had possessed 
the chief dirocGou both of civil and milituiyaflaii's; 
but they wore now deprived of the latter aut hority, and 
were superseded by officers cabled vuujistri militum, 
or masters of tho soMiers, one comnunding tho 
cavalry and the ulhor the iniaiiti'y. It was to filT 
one of those high diguitles tLat Thoodosdua was re¬ 
called fi-om Bnt^in by tho Enqicror Valent inian. 
Like tho prefects* tho magigtri mUUttu% were repre- 
Bcutod in Gio pfovinoes by officers who commanded 
undetthem. Thaso in Britain wero thi'ce in num¬ 
ber. Virst, the Comeg littorig Saaxmiei per BritUmium, 
tho Count of Gie Saxon shore in Britain, whusc duty 
it was to protect the custern and soutk-costorn coasts 
frl^ra the dopredatiuns of Gio piratical Saxons; second, 
the dm jBnt((miar%um, or Duke of Britain, who 
commanded on tho i^orihern ftontici's, to repel tho 
invasions of th<%I’icts and Scots; and third, the comeg 
HriitaniariuM, or Count of Britain, who seems to have 
commanded the forces in Gie interior of the country. 
All thoso officers liad, like the vicaro of Britain, their 
bonks of instruction, and their courts ,of officers; so 
that the military as well 2a the civil government of 
Britain, as all other provinces, was conducted by 
fixed i-iiloB emanating from thft i-out of enipiro, Rome. 

Such was the goodly fobriu of order, law, and 
governmeuf raised hy tho Romans in ancient Britain. 
It seemed to promise enduring stability. Yet how 
quickly was it dissolved! No rooner had tho Romans 
departed from our island than tho Britons wero 
plunged into anarchy and conl’nsiou. Under tho 
Romans they had not* berm petiiiitted to take any 
share either in tho civil or military administration; 
heiieo there was a total want of sicill or capacity to 
govern Giemsolvoa, and, as a natural consequence, 
tBey became an easy prey to their ever-wat^ful 
enemies. 
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CHAPTKR III. 


The HUtoy of Kdigiou from the Boman IsTaalo^ B.O. SS, to the Airieal of Oie Sezoai, AX>. 449. 




8E0TI0H 1. 

The roligion of the ancient Bntons was of a remm-k- 
ablo ohaiticter; a strange laixtm'O of tnitli and error, 
the latter gj-eatly int-pondorating. It was evidently 
derivc(| from remote antiquity. At all events its first 
and purest principles must have descended to them 
fhmr tiro mtidarcnal ages. Like aU other Celtic na- 
tions, the Britons derived their origin from Comer, 
the oldest son of Japhot^ who doubtless ooinmunicatcd 
the knowIcdge<'of tho one true God to his immediate 
descendants. That knowledge, however, soon beouno 
corrupted. Taught only by tiudition, as time rolled 
on, its siiuams, at firht pure, bccamo more and more 
(turbid, until at length hut little of their original 
purity remained to mark the source from whence 
they flowed. 

When Cffisar invaded Britain ite,vas a sort of holy 
island. Ita inhabitants -u'ero famous fijr their superior 
knowledge of the principles, and their zeal fig- tho 
litas, of their religion. Ctesar distinctly states that 
Bucliof the Gauls ns were desirous of Ixxiomiiig versed 
in those principles and riles, visited Britain for that 
purjiOHO. Tho priests who taught these prindplos 
and iwrfurmed those iites were called Druids, men 
whoso lives wore ohully spenj; in thefr sacred ofllce. 
And TOt religion was not the S)nly business of tlio 
Jh-uids. They presided over sacred filings, per&mcd 
all pubh'o and private sitcrifices, and liad du'cction of 
nil mattere pertaining to religion; but th«'y wore, at 
tho same time, the judges of tho land, tho teachers of 
yonth. laivyers, philospiilters—moml and nalnral,— 
physicians, mathematicians, architects, musioians, 
i H jjoets, and historians. It avos perhaps as much for 
’^^cir v.ari<kl attainments as for thcii’ sanctity tliat tho 
Druids enjoyed the highest honours and the greatest 
privileges in tho island ; for, according to CXusar, they 
formed one of tho only two honourable dasscs of the 
peculation; tlio oqnites, or militaiy onler, forming the 
other. Their persons Avere hold sacred and iuvio- 
Inhla They wore oxempted ^m taxes and militaiy 
services, and were held m such high distinction, that 
princes were ambitious of being admitted into their 
society. _ , 

The chief office of the Druids was that of pi-osidi^'X 
OVK sacred things: no sacred rito Avas over performiS 
without tlieir presence. They were held to bo tho 
^ouKtes of the goas and the dcpositaiies of tlioir 
wunsels; and through* them the pocmle offered all 
tb^ Boenneqs, prayers, and thanksgivings. Their 
order was of tjjrw classea. There Avere Druids, who 

were the philosaphors and theologians; tho Vates,who 
and pretended to foretd future events ^ ^d 
umo were poets, musidans, and historians, i 
-dresE m the Druids was a whi^ ffOAring. 


robe; that of tho Yates a dress of light green; and 
that of tho Bards a garment of skv-blue, which Aivas 1 
re^rdod as a symbol of peace. llWh (M^er appoantt 
to^A'c eairied a Avand or staff and to have had whht 
was called a Druhrs egg himg about their neck, en* 
closed in gchd. They wore their hair short and Aeir 
h^i-ds loim, in conti-odistinction to the people, who 
Avoro tlioR-hair long, and, with the exception of riimr 
upper Up, sfiaved their hmrds. 

It Avas by tho pr^rly so called, that the 

offices of religion were chiefly jierforraed. Notwith 
standing, the Yates performed an important part in 
those offices. It was they Avho composed h^ns in 
honour of the gods, wliich they sang to their harps 
in tho sacred solemnities; and tliey were tho pre¬ 
tended piophets of all the Celtic nations, who be¬ 
lieved them to ho divinely inspired in their poetical 
compositiq^ and hlcss^ with revelations from 
heaven ‘concerning tho mturo of things, the avUI of 
the gudsi^and fiihiro events. Tho Bards, on tho con- 
traiy, appear to have taken no part in &e offices of 
religion. They AA'cfe tho heroic, histoiical, and 
genealogical jiucts of Britain, a.s they Avero of Gaul 
and Germany, uarefnlly abstaining from iniiAiducing 
anything of a religious nature into their compositions. 
At the sumo time it is clear that tlicyfformod one of 
tho Ihreo giAjat oi-dcrs of tljp Druidical priesthood. 
They might bo deemal seculaj priests. 




DBDIN' TXWLa. 


Of Hid number of Druids in^rifmn, no mention is 
made by Cserar. Indeed, avob acquainted Avith 
but a small portion of th^^nd, he cwld have had 
no means of giving information, llioy app^,%]iw- 
over, to have heon very numerous; fur while many 
livot^ a kind of inonostio lifo*hear thewplaces where, 
they performed the offices of religion, otWs Uved ha . 
■the courts of princes and familioa of the nobl^ to per* 
f(»«r *^e duties of their function. lOvor oil 
body jivas an Arohdruid, who is suppqped to lihye 
mude^ in. liie Me of Anglesey, where hej^li^'hi 
^hsiderable state, suiweanded % a great- ndhnw^W 
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oceanand out oft' from Hio rest of fife world, they 
could otherwise haTo liocomo acquainted with such a 
mystical doctrine as that of Uio luctoinpsychusis* 


. Jjn most eminent peteoos of his ordor. But Irhile dplo of some of the most ancient creeds, both of the 
^He.%lroMruid, and perhaps others of his order, uvod east and west. It was taught the Gjrouosophists 
ui. some de^illB of magnificence, and others in the and Brahmixm of Indi^ the Magi of Persia, the Chal- 
Murfs of pnnoes and nobles, some appear to havo re< deaits of Syria, tho priests of Bgypt, and by all other 
tired fSrom tho world, and from the society of their priests of antiquity. It was also the very essence of a 
h^thren, and lived as hormita, jn orilor to aoquiro a dootrino taught by tiro famous Greek philosopher IV- 
higher degree of reputation for sanctity. It Is said thagoras, which ho seems to Lave derived from the 
that in some of the westorn {islands of i^tlond there Giecian and other mysteries in which ho was well 
are still remaining tho fotmdaiions of small circular yoraed. Tho knowledge, Aereforo, of such a doctrine 
hotuses, tapwle of containing only ono ponson, which among tho Draids of Britein goes fix to prove that 
are supposed to have boon tho abodes of hoinut in ages long anterior to»1he Homan mvasion, the 
Druids. Britons were in somo way connected with^tlie civi- 

.Of the revenues of the ^mdicol priesthood, wo are Used nations of antiquity, for it cannot he supposed 
« ignorant as of their numbers. As, however, they that, surrounded as they were “by the wall of tho 
were held in superstitious veitcration Iw tho wsoplo, ocean,” and out oft' from tlio rest of the world, they 
there can be no doubt that they wore uberally sup- could otherwise havo liocomo acquainted with such a 
ported; A great portion of tho rich offerings bronglA mystical doctrine as that of Uio luctoinpsychusis.* 
to their sacred places would naturally Ml4o their _ 

share; and os they were often consulted, both by ■' - •- 

states and individuals, about the success of contom- • ■ • - 

plated enterprises and future events,’ they must liavo 
made a rioh market of their saAed functions. Added 
to this^ they must have derived considerable profit 
firom ^e administration of justice, the practice of 
physio, and the education of their numerous pupils in 
soienoo and Zoology, ospooially as many of tjiem wora 
of hi{^ rank, and came from foreign countries, l^s 
said, moreover, that they received annual dues from 
all residing in their respootivo districts, wHieJi wero 
exacted wiw tho utmost ri^ir; ain^ that they bail 
possessions of their own on we coasts of Britain and 
Caledonia. From all this it may bo conclnd^ that tho 
Druidioal priesthood was, as a oody, tho most opulmit 
of any class of tho period in Britain. 

According to somo wiitors, there wero Druidesses 
as well as Druids; and that, like Ihct Druids, they wore 
divided into tlirce classes; the first living in jxa-potual 
virginity, soquosterod fr(fhi tho world, and woro gimt 
pretenders to prcmbocy, divination, and XQiraoles; tho 
second, married uevolcoa, who spent the gftator mrt 
of tlieir time in tho company of the Druids, and in 
tho offices of religion; and the third, sudi as per¬ 
formed tho most menial services about the temples, 
tho sacrifices, and persons of tho Druids. It was 
these latter classes, probably, that struck nich terror 
into the Jmarts of the Homans when Suetonius invaded ^ nnuiis’ writino obsk, 

tho Ido of Mona, as recorded in a former page; for , „ . • • r ^ «««. 

those tif tho fimt class, whom Mela oaUs<‘venerable The doeWo of tho txa^iingrotion of smils was 

vostala,” wore by no means numerous, ^oy livcd‘in taught by ancient philosciphors, not bccai^ they 
small communities, and were consulted^ tho people liovod in it^ but beoaiiso they ronsidowl 
asinfiUibleorados. It is recorded that the Emperor to tho welfare of society; for, ry^oras^ 

AurdSn oiugmp pooasion consulted them; and tliat “as the body is somobracs cured pnlh unwhd^mo 
ono of them fflPanifiim* time delivered a warning to medicinos, when such os 

Alexander Soverna These women, however, appear so wo restrain tlioso mnds by filso relations which 



druids' writino obsk. 


Aurdian on^np oooasion -consulted them; and tliat 
ono of them fflcaniHiev time delivered a warning to 
Alexander Soverna These women, however, appear 
to havq been what bo more properly termed 

slleis^l^' 
nids nOTi 


will not bo persuaded by tho truth. Hence there is 
a necessity for instilling tho dread of foreign tor- 

'.a >•« ..4 A.-— ^ ..k -- - — 


n^ntintofi^.- Similar motiv^ am^r.to have 
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fielvoB belioTod in tho great doctrine of one God, the 
creator and governor of tho nnivornojit was a dTOtrino 
etoterie, or secret; taught by them only to tJioir own 
order. W6 aro even told that while they taught tho 
Txsople to believe in the fabulous etoiy of tho^trans- 
migintion of souls, they themselves believed in tho 
sublime trutli that tlio soul after death was immortal, 
and capable of enjoying sublime felicity. It is oirar, 
indeed, that tho Druids had adoptetl a maxim, whitat 
nas not yet gone out of date, that ignoitmco was tho 
mother of devotion; and that tlioy contrived tho com¬ 
mon peoylo to bo incapable of compi-ehending rational 
principle^ or of being influenced by rationdf motivos. 
TJioy wore to bo fed with tho husks of superstitious 
fablos not bVliving txaths. Their theology, indeed, 
api^ears to liave consisted of an endless round of 
IhblcS concerning tho ^nealogios, attributes, actions, 
and offices of their go£i; together with tho methods 
of appeasgig thoir auger, gaining their flivour, and 
discovering their wiH. All their fables were tanght 
in metaphorical verm, ledtod in tho ears of the people 
from some eminence. Intermixed with thdr faralous 
diviniiy, moral precepts weie delivered for tho r^i- 
lation of thoir live# and conduct, tho chief being to 
abstain frxim injuring ono anothor, and to ^ht 
" valiantly in tho defence of their country. According 
to Lucan, thoir declamations had such an elTect upon 
the minds of tho pei^lo, that thej were inspired with 
n supreme veneration for thoir gods, an ai'dent lovo 
of their country, an undaunted uoui^ge, and a supremo 
contempt of death. Giesar bears the same tcstftiony ; 
and tho courage displayed by the Britons in defence 
of thoir country against tho imperial legions of Homo 
for so long a perioil, is an evidence that they woro Jln- 
flncnced by these Druidical cxliortaiious. 

ITow long tho descendants of Gonwr continued in 
the worsliip of tho ono true God is unknown. Ages 
mav have elapsed before the Geltioenations fell into 
idolatiy. At the time of Cajsar’s invosion, the Britons 
wore certainly confirmed idolaters. Oild^ says that 
they had a greater number of gods than the Egyptians 
of old; but {his was at a comparatively late date of 
their history: a date wlfon their knowledge of the 
civilized nations of antiquity had inci-eased, aud whose 
examples they appear «t all times to have been apt to 
imitate. Sumo of these might oven liavo been bor- 
lowed from the Pantheon, of Borne, that* great reper¬ 
tory of the images of tho gods of tho Bomaus. In tho 
earlier period of the history of Britain, however, it is 
clear that the Druids instimcted the multitude in the 
belief of many gods, and in tho worship of t.io suii, 
tho moon, the stars, and tin elements of fixe and 
ivater. These wore the first gods worshipped after they 
had lost tho knowledge of tho ono time God: the sun, 
moon, and stai-s, especially, os being tho most striking 
and illustrious objects in natuixi. The sou, for instance, 
wA adored Vjy them under the name.of Bel, or Baal, 
a name bj^wliicli that luminacy was distinguished in 

S tstern paganism. Caesar says that tho moon was 
e chief divinity of iBb Germans, aud tlio Gauls and 
Britons appear toahave paid equal adoration tq it as 
the sun; for flioir circular tej ’ ' ' * 

two luminaries were of 
were evidently the gods \! 

Druiditial 
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Bomnus invaded Britain they had become 
mi^plied. Some of them, according to' 
writei-8-—such as Saturn, Jupiter, Merffry, 

Mars—enswer to those of the classiool nations of an-' 
tiquity; but it is a qpiestion whether the QrodoBi and 
Bomons did not dqpve those gods freon the Celtic 
nations, inasmuch as all those deified pi^oes be¬ 
longed to tho Celtm hv their birtii, and were SQve- 
reigns of those tribes wo poppled <^ul jmd Britain. 
But, besides all these, tho ancient Britons wottiupped 
other gods—gods who had' been men in the flmlh, and 
raised by their vain imaginations into deities. They 
also worshipped female diyinitios, or goddesses fla 
Yearn, Minerva, Cores, and Proserpine, and so lovi' 
'did they finally sink into idolatry, uiat almost every 
river, lakeamountain, and wood was supposed to have 
its prerading genii, or divinity. 

The acts of religious worship among the ancient 
Britons wdro of a fourfold character: songs of praise 
and thanksgiving, prayers and supplication^ oflmngs 
and sacrifi;^ and tho various rites of augury and 
divination. Tho ohaftmter of their songs praise 
and thanksgiving, and their prayers and supplications, 
can only Iw imagined, not described, as, bmg deli¬ 
vered orally, none of them have come dbwn to pos¬ 
terity. ^t would appear, however, that their prayers 
aawell as praises were in verso, and made part of 
tneir poetical system of divinity. An important part 
of their* religiou consisted in offerings. Aware of 
the efficacy of ^ifts and prcsouls in appeasing tho 
anger dhd gaimng the favour of their feBow-man, 
they imagined that Ihoy would bo equally aooeptablo 
to the objbets of their worship. In all ages of the 
world, indeed, offerings have formed a part of tile 
religion of mankind. Ihe jpatriaiclis and the He¬ 
brews laid their olforings on the altar as an acceptable 
sacrifice to tho most high God; and such a mrae of 
worship fomed an integral*part of tho creeds of all 
tho pagan nations of antiquity. But by no priesthood 
was it mSro encouraged than by the Brititm Druids. 
Their^iacied places wore ciowd^ with, the pious gifts 
of tho people, sometimes consisting of tho most pu'e- 
cious of the spoils taken in war, and sometimes of tho 
most costly productions which could be pieonred by 
wealth, such offerings as these were made by tho 
donors from gratitude for favours revived or dorared; 
aud as flio fruits of vows made in times of trouble. 
To oxpiate*gailt, however, and to oscapo the punish- 
mitets of their gods, living sacrifices were offered on 
the altars of the Druids: the best of their flocks and 
herds; the most perfect and beautiful of their variouil 
kiuds. Such sacrifioea were on some .occasions tou- 
snmed by fire on tho altar; but q^to'ii^uefltiy tiiey 
were divided into three parts, opoof which imly was 
dedicated to the ^ids; tho being shared betwiiwn 

tho pric^ and tho donorf%d his fri^ds. ButT^o 
superstition of tlie anoieht Britons dicr^^ stoahmro. 
The Druidical creed hel^“ tlja t noA ipg emtth^ufo of 
man could aton e .fimVtiog ^ tlio noW an^ henoe hitoMua 


viotims wer^cir function. \)vor 
. ^^5«^^^3ifrchdrttid, who is suDDOsed 
lies dedica^.to the^Jjfl' tho Isle of Anglesey, wbaete* 
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w, or o rimina la doomed to soffor for thoir ; 

there were no pnsonere and no criminalB,'inno- 
t persons wre sel^ted for sacrifices. Pliny says 
that the Bmids ate a part of ovory human victim; 
bdt this is dearly a libel on their dmracters. Tho 
anoiont Britons were not cannil^ls. ^hoy fdt it their 
duty to offer up human Kacrfflccs, but they wore 
ofihim up with all solemnity, according to their idi- 

g 'oDS ritra^nd ceremonies. Some writers, indeed, 
tye r^araod tho sacrifices offered up by tho Druids 
as the homage of nature to the truth of revelation: 
*the practice harmoniring with the gimt principle 
^emed in Scripture, "without sho&ing of blood 
a no nunission,” and which has marked ahnost every 
mgan system since tlie institution of ^piatory ^cri- 
fioes by divine appointment in the earlio8t«gcs of the 
world. • 

There is yet another fundamental orticlo in tho 
Dmidioal creed requiring notice: that of divination. 
The art of divination was practised by them in all 
its departments. Pliny says it was cultivated among 
them with such astonuhing cdlemonios that even tho 
Persians might scorn to have acquired thoir know¬ 
ledge of the art Irom Britain. It was believed by the 
Britons that the gods whom they worshipped hod tho 
government of tlio world, and the direction«>f fntnro 
events in their hands, and that they were willing^o 
discover those events to their worshippers, lienee 
oi-ose a . belief in astrology, augury, magic, %t8, and 
numerous rites and ceremonies, by ■^ich they hoped 
to discover tho counwjis of hoaveir regardi^ thoir 
future destinies. Thoir chief methods of divination 
were derived from victims offered in sacrifice. “ They 
take a man,” says Diodorus Siculus, “who is to lie 
sacrificed, and kill him witli one stroke of tho sword 
above the diauhvi^m; and by obseiwing tho posture 
in which ho i^s, his different convulsions, and tho 
direction in which lho*blood flows from his body, 
they form their prcdictiAos according to sertain rules 
hud doivn hy their ancestors.” Various ot^er arts of 
divination wero practised by the Druids in (xpimon 
with all other nations, such ns tho flight of biids, and 
others too numerons to mention. 

It seems probable that the ancient Britons hod 
daily sacrifioos, and performed daily acts of worship, 
especially in their most sacred places. Lnpui says 
that they believed their ^ods visited thoir sacred 
groves at noon and midn^ht, and theso^ therefiire, 
might ho tho hours selected for their daily sorvitSos. 
The sun and tho celestial gods mighfhavo inceivcd 
their homage -at noon, and me moon and tho infomal 
powers at inid^ht. On this snbj^ however, there 
is no ^oc^RTcli||atiQiL Of thoir great roligioua 
fistivals there are luUer accounts given by ancient 
writers. The ancienrttritons divided their time by 
lunar monthly hot rooq|^g from the change, or 
fnkn fall, but fi-dm tli^iath day of ono moon to 
the £.th d«^ qf anotbor. This sixth day of the 
suxm was amays marked by a religions festival, 
thrif'ieason £9b choosing it, oocurding to Pliny, being, 
t*hedauae the moon had grown strong enough, though 
c ome to thq half of its fiillness.” Bnt beside these 
rtpiiar. ferilvals, the Britons hod more diltinguished 
whioh they held four timos a year. One cf 
was tho solcmuiiy of cutting the 


mistletoe from the oak by the Aremdruid. Tho reve¬ 
rence paid to that parasitical plant when found grow¬ 
ing on the oak was of tho most profound character, 
rmiy remarks that they hold notiiing so sacred, and 
he has given a minUte dosoription of its gathering. 
“When any of it ijgi disoovoreu,” ho says, “they go 
with groat pomp and ceremony on n certain day to 
gather it. \Vhen ovcrylMng is in roadinoss under tho 
oak both for tho sacrifice and tho han(j[uet which they 
*mako on this groat festival, tiioy begin by tying two 
whito bulla to it by thcehoins. Then ono of tho 
Druids olothod in white monnts the tree, and with a 
knife of gold onts tlio mistletoo, which is received into 
the wliite sagum, or robe, of anotbor Druid standing on 
tho ground. This done, Uioy proceed t!b their saori- 
ficos and thanksgivings." This coromony was per- 
foiined on tlio sixth ilay of tho moon, and iis itbar as 
the ago of the moon permitted to the 10th of hlarcli, 
tho New Year’s Day of the ancient Britons^ AnoOicr 
annual festival avos held on thh first day of May, in 
honour of Belinns, or tho sun. Kros wqre lit up in all 
their sacred places, and on tho tops of aU thoir cairns, 
•and great sacrifices wore oflfered to the sun, which now 
began to shine upon them in all^its effulgence. On 
tho ovo of this day, all domestic fires wore oxtin- 
gnished, and they were re-lightod at tho time of the* 
festival from tho sacrwl tiro always kept burning by 
the Druids. Othc^ annual festivals wore held on 
Midsummer Ei’e and the last day of October, tho one 
to implore a hiding on tlio fruits of tho earth, and 
tho other to return thanks for those fruits now 
githered in, and to jiay their annual contribntions to 
tho Druids,' • 

* |n tho earliest ages, tho Druids had no temph's 
1^0 with hands whoroin to worship. Jt was a fun¬ 
damental article of their ci-ccil that it was unlawful 
to bnild temples to rfhft gods, or to wordiip tliem 
within walls and* imder i-oofs. Their rit^ wei-e per- 
fomod under the canopy of heaven, and in tlio midst 
of oaken groves. Tho deepest recesses of groves and 
woods wore at onoo their sacred places ond their 
abodes. It is probable, indeed, that their very name 
is derived from tho Celtic Word dnti, Avliich signifies 
an oak,.and which may be translated “Oak men.” 
It was thoir deep-rooted belief ^hat everything whidi 
grow upon tho oak came from heaven, and that God 
loved that ,1^.0 above all others. But tlio veneration 
which the Druids had for tlio oak u-as not singular 
and without example. Abraham erected his tent and 
his altar under tho wide-sproad branches of a tree of 
that species. Even tlio Greeks, who orocted mognifi- | 
cent temples to thoii’ deities, appeat to have been im¬ 
press^ with an idea that a grovo, above all other ' 
places, was best fitted to inspire tlioiiglite of an ever-. 
])rosont Deity. As Britain, therefore, at that period 
must have abounded with groves of oak of tho moii 
magnificeut gi-owth, there can ho no wonder that the 
Diiiids selected them for their places worship. 
Usually a fountain or rivulet—^rovormiee for Vhi^ 
was another of the most pro'^ilent of ancient supe * 
stitions—appears to have watered tj^eso sacred groves. 
They wero also surrounded by a ditdi or mound to i 
prevent intrnt^; and in the inidst of them was a 
circular aroa, inclosed With ot two rows of huge 
steles set perpendioii^ in t&e tnrih. It 
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prixaitivo purity ofvthe anciont BritiBh churclx. In That tlw British church was independent 
its interior, nono of too occoaipanimcnts of a llomlsli ever, fiiUy proved by the many ec(desug^oal counoinL 
place of worahip was found. There was no ro<4:loft held in Britain at this period. It seB&is .clear that 
tor the hanging up of tho host, nor the vain display many diocesan synods and provincial councils were 
of febrioated rolica. No laltiood confessional was held during this period; but learning was at.8uch a 
there; neither wua thoi-c any .sacring boll, or daubcil low ebb, that many oVonts occurred (rf which no re* 

and decorated images of tho Virgin Maiy, or of saints, cord was made, and the memory of which pass^ 

to indicate the idolatry of tho wwriiipiwrs. In vain away with tho genoratidh by whom tbev woro wit- 
did ^e discoverers of tho pi-eoions lelio look for any* nessed. Tho first council held in Brita^ of which 
confirmation that tho nnseriptural adoration of tho any record is extant was held at Yorulamiuin, or 
waifcr, and tho r-qnally ufisoriptural masses for the St. Albans, A.n. 44(5. This was the result of the in--* 
dead had* formcil a iMirt of their fiiith. They had troduction of Priagianisra, which took place at that 
evidonliy used noitJier Iwads nor rosaries, neither time, and which filled tho church with tumult aife 
pyxes nor agnns dois, neither censors nor crucifixes; distraction. This hero^ was widely diffused in 
tor not tile rninniint of either uno or tho other could Britain by ^gricoH ron of Sevoroianns, a bishop, and 
he dis^vcrcil. At tho castoin end was a plain nn- sq stron^y ivero its advocates fortified with argu* 
(ornamented ehancol, in which stood a simple stone ments, m- so weakly were they oppo^, that too 
. altar, and in its nave were stone seats of similar con- British uiwincs w'ore compelled to call in the aid of 
strnctioii, attached tc^ tho westcam, southern, and Gormanus, a Gallican bishop. Ho w'as accompanied 
northern AvalUi. Its primitive simplicity E«3omed ^ to by Lupus, another prolate, and according to Bode, by 
demonstrate that tho fiiith of tho ancient British their learning and eloquence they convinced the 
ehnrcli was at that period luicomiptod—^that it British bidiops and all present at the debate of the 
luumoniiKcd with that tought by the apostles in the heiosy of tlie views of Pciamus. Bode gravely relates 
earliest ages of Clftistianity. Tho sea has again tliat tho devil was so deeply offended with Germanus 

«cuverod it with its sands, but tlie tale it has told will for liis diffc.at of Pologius, that ho laid a snare for him 

exist through all lime. ^ on his preparing to retuni into Gaul, a snare into 

During the first throe centuries, tho dootrino of tho wHich the saint fell and strained his foot I But this 
British ihuroh wiui probably the same as that of the was ill-jadged malice. Gnrraanus had worked some 
Apostles’Cj-ood. Bede says itwas^ot infected with gi-oat mirarics before, ^nd ho now wrought many 
heresy till tho days of Ariiis. Its rites and* core- more, loathe di^mfituro of both tho devil and but 
moni(3s a 2 >pcar to Imve been tho same as that of other friends. One of his^ miracles aiipoars to have been 
churches, except that in keeping of ISas^or the prac- tho defeat vf tlio Piets and Scots,' for those enemies 
tioo of the Asian churches was follo^vcd rather than happening to appear while Germanus was thus rc- 
that of Borne. Little, however, is known of thd tainod in Britan^ ho put liimsclfi says Bode, at tho 
British chtirch before the third century. It musi head of the British aniw, and by mc^y crying out 
haveflourlsliod; forinthoppx»oculk)n8f“Dioclotian’l " Hallelujah 1” as ho acivaneod against them, they 
fiery sword," which worked “ bifty as the lightning# were totally and shamefully dofeatod 1 After this, 
throughout tho empire, there were foUnd theioin mJL Germanus and Lupus sot saiJ for Gaul, and wore ro- 
williiig to offer up their lives for tho sake of the OosT^. warded by'^h aafo and pleasant TMSsago for their 
In tliat persecution, Alban, “ England’s first mart/r,” spiritual and temporal victories. But tho Pelagian 
perished at Yorulaimlum; _ and Julian, Aaron,/.nd heresy,^otwithstanding, was not uprooted. Itsod- 
others riiared his late. ’I'ljis ijersocuticai was stefiped vocat^ were still untiling in their effoiis to jtpqm gn tn 
when Constantins Clilorus was declared empf'.or; it, and tho British church again took an active part 
and at his death, which took place at York, whd * iiis in checking its orrora. Another council was held in 
son Ccnstantiiie tho Gx&il began his roip, most f the a.o. 449, and the clergy again applied to Gcnnaniis 
outward miseries of tho follow'cra of OliristrtenniAatcd. to underteke tho task of refuting them. ' In his 
A.D. 307. • second visi^ to Britain, Germanus was accompanied 

During tho reign of Constantino tho Groat, the by Scvenis, bisliop of Troves, and bo was once more 
Briti^ church gi-oatly flourished. There wero throe successful in 1 k.j mission. As tho best means of put- 
English bishops present at the council of Arles, which ting, an efliictnal stop to tho heresy, Germanus seems i 
was oasombled by ^at emperor against the D matists to have attempted to introduce TOo study of sound I 
in tho year A.D. 3lf; and tho manner in which that learning and theolo^ into Brita^ «BG^e-writerg 
council communicated its canons to tho bishop of have supposed that the mouastmt^of Boncihor, near 
Borne, proves tliat tho representatives of tho churches Chester, which was fnrnishe^jnth leained men at 
there assembled astoomcri themselves independent of tho coming of Augustino JgjK England, was esta- ' 
his .authority. ITiey toll him tliat certain matters bbsliod at this time; but »would ratiier app^ that 
wero settled, and inform him in order that ho might it was establislieJ in the previous centuwTmr it 
iMke t}iem*public, which is rather the languaw of an- was at that time that the raon^l^ or* regular clorgy, 
twrity tlian obedience. Britisli bishops were likewiso who in after years made a ooi^iouoTura^re in TO« 
piosent at the council of Sardica, in Thrace, a.d. 847, Christian (huroh, first made their appoantobe in 
and at Araum, Ki Italy, A.n. 359. At this latter Europe. * ' i 

council, it is related that only tliroo pf them received Those itteticulara concerning tho *early Briti^i ^ 
tho allowance made the emperor, which is At'onoQ,, church are meagre, but at the lyiwft intm^ting 
^tbe number mrd independence of t^'Brit^" ^ta all who ftel Measure in tracing its histpraKOtnjiw • 
Mhops pteseht at that council. * : r^f^^maiy establishmenlFin our island. I^jlom£lu>r 
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UJLUWKXI ai. inis lame; our w would ratlier app^X TOat 
it was established in tho previous century, fat it 


appoaranoe. 
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of the state of rdigion, however, at this larly 
iRidP*tfae sfato of the couu^ must hd taken into 
"QaQaideration.^And as previona pages unfold, that 
state was not of an ordinary oharacter. When the 
Bomans deserted Britain, it hecamo a prey to tho 
tavara ^ the Piets and Sootsp so that the church 
oould neither enjoy peace nor prosperity. As before 
recorded, their invasions were so fearful that tho 
South i^itefm callod in the Saxons to their aid, and 
thoV, as will be seen in a future page, overturned 


both the oedesiastical and civil l^vernment of the 
country, and ibally drove the Brians into Wales. 

-•• Afflicted and dismayed, 

T!ie relies of the sword floe to the mountaina 
0 wretched lend 1 whoso tears have flowed like fuunlains; 
Whose arts and houonrs in the dust ore laid 
By men yet scarcely conooious of a care. 

For other monuments tlian those of earth; 

Wlio, a» the flclds and woods have given them birth. 

Will build tlieir savage fortunes only there, 

Ckintcut if fosa and barrow; and the girth 

Of luug-drawn nuupart witness what they were."—^W oudSwobtii. 


CHAFTEE IV. 


« 

Xhs History of U^tare, Soienoe, and Art from B.O. OS to Ad). MO. 


SEOnON A 

It has been obreryed that “notliing in tho early cxist- 
eneo of Britain indicated the greatness which she 
was destined to attain.” But it must not be sup¬ 
posed that in its early existence it was ]pdbplod by 
more savages. Koman writers boar testimony tlj^t 
the anoient Britons wore a people impatient of rc- 
strwnt, fond of libortj', warlike, laborious, ndhse, im- 
porious, ingenious, and higlfwspiri^; ani]^ such a 
noople cannot therefore bo lo^odr upon as wholly 
bariiarian, or classed with the Bed Indiaim of North 
America, or tho savages of whom wo read in Africa, 
New Zealand, and Australasia. On tho contrary, 
there are proofs that they possessed some learning, 
and practi^athe arts ot civilization, although they 
might, when compared ^ith their invaders, tho Ho¬ 
mans, bo considered at l(^t somifbarbario. 

It is clear that when^be Bomans inved^ Britain, 
learning had becemo in some dogreo an object of 
importance. A glimmering, at le^ of tho light of 
scienco oxistod among tho ancient Britans. As Deforo 
stated, the Druids were not only priests but philoso- 
phors likewise. It would appear, indeed, that they 
were supported in honour and affluence at the public 
cxponse,ithat they might devote thmr li\{M to the 
study of learning and relinon. What Ammiaaus 
Marcellinus says of tho iimabitants and Druids of 
Gaul, is cquaU^ applicable to those of H^itain. “ llio 
inhabitaiits of Gam,” he says, “ having been by de¬ 
grees a little-polished, tho study of some branches of 
useful leandll^v^ introduced among them by tho 
Bards, uie Vatb8,^d«jhe Druids, llio Yates made 
researches into^oEjrier of'things, and endeavoured 
to Is^ open tho most n|^en secrets of nature. Tho 
Druids wore men of a sffl^pore sublimo and penetrat¬ 
ing Airit, and a^uired the highest renoAvn by their 
speoulatiaas, which were at once subtle and lofly.” 
Thdro was, doubt^noh groping in the dork after 
knowledge to littlo purpose; but that tho Druids 

' h«it_A. _A.. At..A ........ 


that their systoms of astronomy and philosophy were 
so cumpreheusive, and thoir lc;iniing so varied, that 
their scholars spent twenty years under their tuition 
Ix-foro they could niakotherasc'lvo* masters of nil their 
Dmidical educators could teach them. 

It would bo imiKx«iiblo to settle tho vcxoil «picstii>n* 
as to whether tho Dniids a'cro tho inventors of their 
systems of religion and pliilosmdty, or i-eceived tboui 
frem others; but it seems probable that they were 


t^nus i^wlfi(ffl.both Greek and Boman writers 
’ d It IB recor^ by Csssar and 


systems oi reugion ana plulosmuty, or i-ecerveu iboui 
frem others; but it seems probable that they were 
their own in stitmtanee, although they may have 
borrowed hints and emhcllislimcnts from tho sj'Rteins 
of Greek and other philosophers. Their philosophy 
resembled tlftt of Pythagoras more than that of any 

S 3 of anti<|ui(y; but as that iauioiis plulo- 
[ivollud iuto many countries in search of 
3, he is as likely to have derived somo of his 
'rom tho Dsuflls as they from him. It is, 
prosslja asserted by several ancient writers 
agoras heard tlio Druids of Gaul, and was 
into their philosoplxy. In this, however, ho 
B be<3i highly favoured, for it was a fixed ^ 
g tho Druids to conceal thoir principles and. 
xoni all the worM except the members of 
society. Hence it is, combined with a law 
bade them to commit any of their doctiines 
g, that so littlo is known of tlio tenets of 
tlieir philo^phy. 

Tho favourito study of the Druids, both of Gaul 
and Britain, ivns that of ph 3 rsioIpgy, or natural philo- 
j Bophy. .Ancient writers slate Giat thoy entered into 
' many disquisitions and disputations in their schools 
concernuig tho power and magniiade of the universe 
in general, and of this eai-th in particular, and even ^ 
concerning tho most sublime and hidden secrets of 
nature. A variety of 83 rstems and hypotheses were 
formed by tho Druids ou lltcso and other subjects; but 
wo bavo only here and tliere a stray passage m*tho 
writings of ancient authors by which any^lue can bo 
obtained to thoir opinions. That concerning the 
universe according to Strabd was that it was nowr 
to bo annihilated, but was to un^rgo a sncceasion of 
changes and revolutions, sometimes to bo effected by 
the agency of water, and at others by fire. This was. 
the opinion of most ancient philoBophers of all nations, 
and yw probabty derived l(()m their oommau^ttaaBA 
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tors of tho of Noah, tliough coimpted and Sir William BeUiam aa ‘*acirdlo,theoai8ideofw^h« 

misnndoratood by ivpso of time. It w'aa evidently reproeente tho moon’s orbit, having on it oigiK^im 
derived from tradition, for no hnman intellect could representing the different phases of thcDaoon, In t^ 
unaided have formed such an opinion on the gtand inside (ff this circle is another, fixed on an axis in the 
conBummatiun of all Ihiugs. Nviiat their opinions line of tho inclination of tho poles, on vrhiifii thu, 
wore about tho power of GW, ^ nhioh Ca!t>.ir fays which represents thp earth, traverses.” Tho instm* 
they had many disqniulluns, is unknown; indeed, mont is a rude one, but it was well calculated to 

-vis a la ja _ « la. . a_* . _ ^ AUsa xl. _ ^___ 


although the fame of tho learning of tho Dinids has aid tlu 
Mirvivcil them, the inercst fjogmonte of that h'amin^ bodies, 
have bora handed down to ixistoiily. 

Another of tho chief stuflies of the Druids was that 
of ahtionoiny. “llioy piofera,” says Mda, “to have 
gteat toaowledgo of tho motions of tho heavens and 
tho stars.” llio seicnoe of a^tionomy appears to have 
liecn hlendotPwlth their religimi. It was cultivated 
by them in tho beliof that it would alToid them tho ^ 
meant of looking into fulniity. By tho motions and * 
aspects of tho heavenly bodies, according to Mda, tlicy 
pretended to discover tlio oounsds and designs of the Y 
gods. Abftonomy wat also studied for tlio regulition 
of their fostii^s. Accoiding to Pliny, the Druids 
had a cycle, or pciiod of tliiily years, which they 
called an age, and which commenced on the sixth day 
of tho moon, os did ^Iso tho reckoning of their months 
anil years. On what piinciplos tltis cycle was foimod, 
'however, or to what purpom's it was applied, there is 
no diicct information. Diodoins Siculus speaks of , 
tho cyclo of nineteen ycais, culled tho cjdo of tho Oth« 


aid the teacher in his JUustratiuns of the heavenly 
bodies. ' ^ 
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tho cyclo of nineteen ycais, culM tho ejefo of tho Either branches of learning among tho Dmids 
moon, as tho gicat icgnlator of tno nation^ rt'ligious ariUimstfc and gcomcliy. Theso 8eien|g«rf,»f'»"^ 
oalcndar. Ccmioining tho HyiH'iborcaus, which is deed, tho natn;^ con<»iin>twtit of philoannlf*^ 
Ix'lievid by some to bo tho Batons, he Bay<? tlint astionoijy. Pi: ’** ^•‘1 to havn 

“they bnUevo Auollo descends into their island at tho discioV,.*^™tT study of nnVi.™ 


“they hoUevo Apollo descends into their island at the disciv’ffo'doiihi i *’*’*'^7‘^withmeJiV^ j 
I end of eveiy niwlctn ycaiu, in winch piiod of timeUtiuotiW oSi m 

tho sun and moon having pcifoimrd their vati ^are supposed to 
revolutions, return to the same point, and begin j Greek alphabef a of tho 
rep^t tlio same revolaiions.” By sonm nnthois t ]mowa;X ^\^'‘i'i^oharactcra 
Diuids are snppo%d to have dis<ipvoied tliat tlio m^ | oraUy in verso ^ “^tmetions ' 

was not tho fomitain of hor own liji^liit, hut tliat*^ I ft’Ithmetio,^,! Ji%r‘tTiiN 

shone with rays boirowcd fiom tho sun; and.'^o 1 wanner, taught ip ^ wcreiv- 

Ihoy WTO not unacquainted with tho periods 1 ablo proirress in ° i«d carfy niOnO ®5r Hieir 

levolutions of tho planets. Plutarcli, indoor/ rocor& that wLftn « oviitei.t tlio Polaglan 

tinctly stales^"that tho inhabitants of tho . w | anoes, or tho .troofed. Itsad- 

ibles kei»t fveiy thirtiellx year a solonui tesPj^ fcrrod to their liJ.;-” sverol» 

honour of Bntnm, wIm n Ids star entered into' ‘■"J I have fo setflu nil wanneian active part 

of Tauins.” Prom tliis it would appear / states, fin^ wLinli about tho bo'*! '"aw held in 

Jbuii^ wore acquainted with tho constollationip I that tlioy no!ihm»n,i” w^sonahjy he to Goiraanua 

tho signs of the zodiac; and that they iffcgsuii^ / least of thoi^•lDwn^on^ «f Ccoe**a. "In 

revolutions of tho sun and i»knet8 by obsciving I ff'tfrraphical knowi».i * lirobabkac«>wpa“"I 


I tho heavenly bodies it has boon imagined that they 
wre assisted by op|ical instnnnents. This a n^Wtnie 
is formed from an ojqiression of Diodorus Biimns, in 
which ho svys, “ that tho moon is reportal to be seen 
from that island as if site svas but a little distanco 
from tho earth, having hills or mountains ours on 


Nirafionwithti^.V m in 

S’ so woJ anA 

-A actions their phy6 

i/7^/ period tho len at 


[‘■ted toi 


vgiv vuLMi, iinving uiua or monniams iixe ours on raar j» <& X*, k 

ho^suifaeo.” Tho same author, however, gravely a£^ 

rektos tlia| tho people of B}iain “heard tholiissing only'^'>^^*iaro diseases; : 

n/Moah s* ^hn __•__ f «« a . ^ a V ^ 


period tho i®n 
M women ;«in Gan 
was supposed 


mug^c tno aeiene^ of astronomy to their pupils by that all diseases proceeded Irom tho anger of lii 
^0 spMies of astronomical inilicr than c^tical in- and ttet t^ only way of obtaining a, cure v 
stninient. A imnoua iiaaa Vsa.a«% j.. _x« _x_ _® T? . 
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of theology, MtrolQg^, divixuition, and nftgio. 
timato that in some inatances, when the case 
'a dangoFAk one, the life of one man was sacrificod 
to nooure the health of another, that being supposed 
to DO the only way by which the ai^r oi the gods 
oooldbe ajipmsed. yegotablo productions wore used 
hy the Druids in'their art of healing, but tliey placed 
yepr little rdianoo upon theirerirtuos. It is true that 
it is recojddi they esteemed the luisletoo groAvn on an 
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oak to bo a remedy for all diseases; but it^healing 
virtue depended entirely upon the manner in vrtiich it 
was severed from the parent tfte. ILgather^ in the 
manner before described, it was a foreign* remedy 
for aU diseases, but if it touched 4he earth ^tor it was 
out by the Druids’ golden knifo its healing virtue 
was lessened, if not entirely destn^ed. It was so, 
also, with the sologo, a kind of hedge hyssop, a plant 


and washed in pure walfr. Before ho gati^rod it Im 
was to offer sacrifice of bread and wine; and it rvas to 
bo cut with his right hand covered with tlie skirt of 
his garment, with a hook of some more precious metal 
thou iron: This alone could make it offioacious. It 
was then not only a potent medicine, but a (harm 
able to preserve its possessors from misfortune and 
accidents* Then, amm, tlio herb samolus, or marsh* 
wort, was to bo gathered by a jierson listing, with his 
loft hand; and when he was gathering ut he was 
neither to look behind him nor to tun^is &ce £r&m 
it, otherwise its sanative qualities would bo lost It 
was thus with the whole of the materia modica of tlie 
Druids. ^If tj^^r^iouir plants they emplo^'cd in tlmir 
art of healing wei|^ot gathered accoidmg to some 
prescribed ritual, or^inute fonnaliti^ tlm it was 
oemsidered they posseese^oo healing virtues. But it 
may be suspecSied that Ihl^formalities wore designed 
for a twofold purpose—^to mipress a sanctity on the 
art of bwhngi and to afford a ehelter for tho phy- 
mmam’ g oredifeipvhon that drugs ho administered 
to a CQ% In the midst of ell this delusum 
And imposture, however, it seems certain that tho 
Iktiids some real knowledge of healing 

virtm in plants. Living as they did in the 

tecegses (^ Tn<«""*"^i"aT groves, and woods, in whioh the 
^oofanolH^ogotable pioduoti^ of the earth con¬ 


stantly presented themselves to t^r view, they could 
not fiu to discover that they diclf not grow in vain; 
that they were intended for uie mitigatwn of tho ills 
of lift. Aocording to Pliny’s Natural Jlistoiy, indeed, 
they possessed certain methods of preparing medi¬ 
cines; sometimes oi^racting tho juices of^erbs and 
plants bruising and steeping tbem in cold water; 
at others, by infusing them in wine; and at others, 
giaking ponons and decoctions by boiling them in 
water or other liquors. Pliny also intimates that 
they occasionally administsied them in tho way of 
fumigation; that sometimes they dried tlie leaves, 
stal^ and roots, and afterwards infused them; and 
that they even m^o salves and ointments of vegetable 
plants. 

The influonco which eloquonco has over the human 
mind is proverbial. Orat^ lias often cbaugoll the 
fate both of individuals and nations. It was by this 
art which tlio Druids cultivated diligontly^that they 
sw'ayed the public mind of tho Ancient Brimns. The 
Druids, says Mela, wore great masterssand teachers 
of eloquence. Many harangues have been preserved 
by Roman writers which are said to have been deli¬ 
vered by them; and if these harai^tes have nut been 
adorned by their transcribers, they possess great 
merit. hfarveUons talcs are told of tho eSccts of 
their eloqucuoe. By its powers they cofixld raise the 
courage of combatants in battle, or could so appease 
their mutual rago as to cause them to throw down 
their arms and bif at peace. Instances of tho effects 
of theft eloquence have been given in pravious pages; 
and although it is not expressly meutionod, it may 
well be supposed that tho courage of tho heroine 

i a was iullamed by Druidical prophetio oIcf- 
But it was not in war only that tho Druids 
(d their* powers of oratorybut in the ^- 
ition of tho laaraC the education of youtl^ and 
scourses the people on moral and religions 
I. According to Lucian, one of tho deities of 
lids was named Ognuus, signifyiiq; eloquence, 
as worshipped with great devotion as the 
if orators. The art of oratory wpa taught by 
) their pupils, and Especially to the Britiim 
md chiennans, who were oftmi eloquent ora- 
at least, the harangue* ascribed to them by 
and Roman writers are genuine. Tacitus 
boars exprQs^ testimony to tho d^nehoo of the an¬ 
cient Bnti^ chieftains; and it is certain that their 
posterity long retained a taste for orato^, and hold 
those wno excdled in that noble art in high esteem. 

.C^ceming tho knowledge of letters among the 
British Druids, very littio is known. It is certain, 
however, that they did possess that knowledge. The 
very law which existed among th<un, prohibiting 
their doctrines from being coinnutted to_ writing, is 
on evidence that they were acepainted with leti(n; 
for if they were ignorant of tlio art of writing, wh^ 
would have been tho necessity of such a pnahibition? 
Ctesar, indeed, expressly states that in all 
cept those of religion and leaftiing, letters were nsed 
^ them, and that their letters were those of the 
Greek alphabet. It would appear tbdt this know., 
ledge was derived frenn .a Gre^ colony at Maraoilles, 
for Strabo says that all ^e pecmlo of neighboring 
natjpna who were of a libi^rtd and stndions di^MRioimi 
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went thither to ajnly to tho study of learning and 
philosophy. IIo adds that tho Gaws wrote their con¬ 
tracts and leml deeds in Greek letters; and tho 
Druids of Bntain may either have roeeivud ^oir 
knowledge of Greek letters from tho Greek moiobants 
of hlarsciUos, who traded in iBritain, or from tho 
Druids of Gaul. At tho same time it socnis prohahlo 
tliot tho letters used hy tho Dmida in Bntain, oIt 
though they losemblcd thoao of tho Greek alphabet, 
were not altogether identical; for Cies^ is md to 
havo sent his dci^wtchdl to Gaul written in tlio 
Greek language, that Gio Britons, if they fell into 
tbeir hands, might not understand them. Tf they 
Avoro identioal, it wonld appear from this tliat if tlm 
Druids had a perfect knowledge of the Greek alpha 
bet iheir knowledge did not extend to the Greek 
language. Tho dead languages, indeed, formed no 
part of tho study of tho ancient Britons, for thoir 
knowlodgs Avas deriAipd from men rethor than books, 
from conversation rather than from reading. 

Mention h£4 been made that tho Druids of Britain 
wore tho educators of youth. Their academies—^if 
they may bo so called—^woro like their temples, in 
tho deepest recess^ of woods and forests. ‘Wherever 
there was a temple, there appears to have been a seat 
of learning. Some of these wore crovrdod with stu¬ 
dents—^Britons and Gauls—especiallv that presided 
over by tho Archdruid in tlio Isle of Anglesey. 
Monkisli legend speaks of tivo tmiversitics foundra 
hy Bmtns tlio Trojan near Oxibrcl; but this jp mero^ 
legend. There are no means of ascertaining whore 
the scats of learning w'oro situated among the an- 
uient Britons, and all that is known* of thoir con¬ 
stitution, or of the manner in which the sciences 
taught is, that tho course of education comprtdiend 
tho whole circle of sciences ^ thou khown; and J' 
these scicnoos wore taught dfally in verse. ~ 
oourso is said to have consisted oFtwenty thoi 
verses; and if any of the pupils of the Druids 
mitted such a number of verses to memory, 
any Druid could teach such a number from im 
both pupil and teacher must havo been prudi 
learning. 

For a series of years after the Bonmu courpu 
state of looming in ^Britain remoiacd tho 

when Cossar first set foot in our islai^. Tl^_ 

Koman govmnor Avho interested himself sin the im- 
pioTomont of education in Britain was the renowned 
' Agricola. Ho it was who mtrodneod tlie Roman arts 
aria sciences among tho youth of Britain, conceiving 
it to be one of tho most powerful means of reo uciling 
them to tho govSnunent of Romo. With the somo 
view ho persi^ed them to learn tho Latin language 
and to study the Roman art of eloquence. Little pro- 
nesH was made at first in tho study of tho lAtin 
laDjmage. By degrees, however, it b^me popular: 
Mela says that the Roman poets wore oatly read in 
Britain; Und Gildas asserts that tho Latin Janguago 
*was so ranorally nnd^tood and spoken at a lat^ 
period that Britain might more property havo been' 
called a Ron^n fban a British island. Stools were 
everywhere established, and teachers provided ip 
imp^ instruotion. There are still extant ndihy lRvii/ 
pezjll^diots lopoctiag the seminaries pvoyuy;^ 1 

‘ BiitoBC There can, indeed, bo no ques^ik 
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Lat&i language wre generally used hy the more 
cated clames, for it was the long^oage in vrfSoh 
their municipal regnlalionB were ooMhoted. It kk 
pears, also, to have bera widely difihsed among tm 
people. It could not, indeed, be otherwise, for the 
mtercourao between the Romans and Britons made 
a knowled^ of that language an ‘indispensable re¬ 
quisite. Greek, also, was taught in the sohoeds of 
Britain. That language was Mbnired aid studied in 
all tho provinces t>f the western empire, Greek 
giammaxians wore employed in all their chief oities 
to instruct their youth in that ologant branoh of 
learning. If tho pages of Juvenal may 1^ re^id 
upon, thero appears to havo been a greater amormt 
care taken in the education of the youth of the pro¬ 
vinces thal^ of tho youth of Rome UBelfi This, how¬ 
ever, may bo aocounted for by tiro fact that in Romo 
it was dhiefiy a military education, a system whfoh 
Avould not havo boon snflTorod to exist in the pro¬ 
vinces. It was there a oonnteipai-t of the system of 
government. Thus *nxvonal writes:— 

“ Bat, oh I wliat stock of palionco wants tho fod. 

Who wastes Iris timo and breath in teaching school t 
To hear the spooohes of declaiming boys 
Deposing fyrants wiUi eternal noise I 
Simng or standing still oonilncd to roar 
0 In the some verso tlie same rules o'er and o'er: 

What kind tho specdi, what colours, how to purge 

S ootions, state the ease, and reasons urge. 

wonld learn Ihew; bat .at tho qnartor-day, 

Few pareni^will ilie plant's labour pay. 

Pay, sir I foArhat ? Tho scholar knows no more 
At six months' end than what he knew before: 

Taufdrt or untaught, the dmice is still the some. 

Yet, still the wretched master bears the blame. 

Once every week poor Hannibal is maul'd: 

Tiro ihemo is given and straight tlio oonucil's caU'tl, 
'Wbotiicr ho should to Borne direolly ga 
To reap the frnit of the dire overthrow,* 

Or into qnorters put his hottus’d men. 

Till spring returns and talm tho field again. 

Tbtvsswrderod master cries* Would parents hoar 
But half that stuff wliich I am bounU to bear, 

Jfat that revenge Ill quit tho whole nnear.'" 

At Rome, learning and the arte were conridorod of 
minor importanoe compared with conquest. It is a 
romarkabfo foct that the Romans as a people cannot 
lay claim to intoUeotual merit A few great men 
in literature appeared among them, as Cicero, 'Vii^ 
Horace, and Lucan, but those formed tho excoplTon 
nfther than tho rule. In tho very best age, inde(^ 
Roman literAuro was oxotio: that is, it was derived 
from Greece. Thus Horaoo writes;— 

** y^en renqnoi^ Gtoooo broaghtj|h0id9|jptivs wts, 



as 

first 


rongnt kalie 

She triumphed o'er her savage d^uo: 

" I to 


Taught our rough verse its 
And our ruiki style withe^^l 


uotora hearts: 
refine, 
leuoo to shino.'' 
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A.ccording to Martial, tho Roman poets wer& in. 
Britain during this period, but it appears that ^be 
branches of study chiefly inaulcateo^were rhetc^ 
and* phUost^hy. Mathematics was almort a pzo; 
sorib^ study. At all events in. the fourth and 
centuries anony edicts ware isened against, matha^. 
tioians, they Wng considered msgi^na 
chanters, or men wlw imposed upon thii gsdulityW 


. _ . ^ „ - Many of the 

youih amued to tlio study of the Itoman laws 
fbr this ]^ir^o^ of boooming ploadeta, and, according 
to JuTonal, it ■was customary for them to finish their 
educatioii for the bar in some of the public schools of 
Qaul. . 

Of Botnan literature in Britain during this period 
but little is known. Thoro ^s, indeed, scarcely a 
British qfune of any literary reputation on record. 
1^8 is probably owing to too ravages of Piets 
a^ Scots, and the snbscqneut devastations of iho 
Queens. The names of thoso mentioned as having 
figtf^ in the Christian Church are ^Ivina Bonus, 
St Ninian, St Patrick, Folagins, and Cfolestins; but 
of tho writings of theso authoiu finv have c|oaped the 
wreck of tune. It is evident however, tliat somo of J 
these had oontiderable reputation in thmr' ^ay os 
Latin authors. Felagius and Oolostins e'^pocialiy 
gained fbr themselves an unenviable notoriof y for tho 
promulgation of heretical opinions—opinions which, 
d^ito the writings of many Icmmcd fatliors and tiio 
deorees of councils against tnom, spi-ead ividely 
throughout tho provinoes both of tho oastoru and 
western ompiro. 

• 

BsmoH n. 



The first object of tho art and imlustiy of matdcintl in 
all ooimtrios and in all ages of the world is to piouure 
food for tile sustenance of iSe. l^somo p,rts of 
Britain its ancient inhabitants chiefiy lived on tlio 
flesh and milk of their herds; '^hile in otiiors, and 
especially in tho intorior, they subsisted by hunting 
and fishing. Tho hunter ch^d the hai-t and tlio 
boar, and wo bear, with small, loan, and shaggy dogs, 
swift of foot, aiyl possossod of matchless scent; while 
the fisherman in nis cora^o rowed swifily with one 
hand, and managed his Bno with tiie other, just as 
tho dwellers on tho Wye fish at the prosciflrvlay. 

But while some of wo ancient Britons subsisted in 
this pi-imitivo manner, there wore others more civUlssod 
who grow^ corn for their sustenance. This was more 
especially‘the case in tho souUiom districts. Coisar 
says that llio scoooasts were inhabited by colonies 
from Belgium who began to cultivate tho soU; and 
Tacitus OKprossly states that theso colonists woro 
encouraged to pursue that mode of lifo by the fertility 
of tho soU, which produced all kinds of gram in gre^^t 
abundance and perfection. And that they possossod 
some knowledge of the art of agriculturo is clear from 
Hiny, who records that they manured their grotmd 
with a fiit on cartli, callod marl; white marl 
being esteomod by nmin as the most valuable. Tlieir 
instrumento of husbaM^, however, ivero of a veiy I of a plough : 
primitivo character, for tilling their lands thoy 
merely soratohSd it with r rude plough, or dug it 
wi^ a*mattook. According to IBodorua Siculus they 
reaped their oom by cutting tho oars from tho stubble, 
after vhioh th% stored*it up in subtorranoons cham¬ 
bers or granaries. Witli tlio fiail they were wholly 
ntiaoQuaintod, for tho same author says that when 
t&nTiad housed their corn, they took a oertein quan- 
Htf tota. their granaries eveiy day, and after drying 
aad hmyAK tbe^o^ beaten out they made find for 
- These method% were practised Tesy 

_I- 


many other nations beside the Brit|hs, and vestij^ of 
this ancient usage existed in tho western isles of 
Sootli^d up to a recent period. In his description of 
theso isles, Martin says:—^“A woman sitting down 
takes a handful of corn, holding it by tiio stalks in 
hor loft hand, and then sets firo to the ears, which aro 

E resentiy in a flame. She has a stick in her right 
and, which she manages with much dexterity, beating 
off the grain the instant the husk is quite biunt, for if 
sho miss of that slio must uso tho kiln. Tho com 
may be so di-essed, winncl^ved, ground, and bakoil 
witliin an hour.” 

Under tlio lioraans the agriculture of Britain was 
gi'oatly improved and extended. It wa» an art in 
which the Bumuns delighted, and which thoy en¬ 
couraged in all tho provinces of tho empire, tfato 
says: “When tho Somaiis designed to bestow the 
highest praise on a good num thoy used to say ho 
undoraionds agi'icnlture well, and is an exceilent'hus' 
bandman, for tliis was cstocuicd the greatest and most 
honoiirablo character.’* As soon, thczfiforo, os tlio 
lioraans subdued any of IhoBritudi slates thoy induced 
their now subjects to cultivate their lands, in oi-dev to 
render their conquosts more v.alilW)le. Tribes who 
had lived on tho produee of the eluiso and fishing, 
under Iho Bomans Ixtcamo ugrleulliirists. In a litilu 
time tho island not only produced suificient com for 
tho support of its oiwi population, but afibrded annu¬ 
ally a considerablp surfilus for espurtation. The 
^’owth»of com in Britain became an object of so 
much imporiance to tho Bomans that a fleet of ships 
ivas built for its tran.^rtation to Bomo and tlio other 
—tivincos. An evidence of tho fertility of Britain is 
lltished by a romarkablo fact recorded by Aramianus 
.rcollinus in tho fourth century. Tho Emperor 
, ho says,*built nojv granaries in tlio room of 
le which had been Burnt by tho enemy into which 
ight store cBni derived froin Britain, a fleet of 
hundrod sliips being employed to fetch it from 
Tliis fleet made several voyages for that 
during tlio yoar a.d. 369; and the quantity 
frem our fe^e idajj^d may lie infenw from 
that it was sufficient to support tho starving 
L provinces desolated by war dnriiq; tho wintoi 
their lands in tho spriug,*and to maintain them 
liaiwost of A.D. 3G0. Tho production of such 
an ahundailbe of corn in Britain aroso not only from 
bringing lauds into cultivation, but also from an im¬ 
proved state of husbandi-y. Tho Britons no longer 
scratch^ ilio oaitii in its cultivation, but used tiio 
*1 crooked plough ” with on cight-fc^ beam mentioned 
in the Ocorgics of Vii‘^1. That jxict gives theso 
instmotions to the hnsbandmau for tho construction 



■* Yonag elms, with early force in oojpsea liow, • 

JTit &>r the f^irca of cniolced ptoagh. 

Of eight fret long a fastened beam prop^ 

On either aide the head prodnoo an ear, * • 

And sink a socket for tho aUning diaro. ' 

Of beech* tho pkraghtail and the bending yokn. 

Or aofter linden hardened in the nooke." 

A oonltor wmila r to that msod in onr own country 
wns inserted into the so- Mp to depend vertii^Uy 
be fye the ehane, catting throagh the roots whico 
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came in its wa^f^and thus preparing f(>r the mora 
effective operation of the share. A m^eus, or beetle, 
made of 'wood, '^as used to break and pulvorjso the 
clo^ after -Uio so^ >va8 sown, and soniotimes IiaiTOT™ 
were used for tliat purpose. To this practice Virgil 
thus alludes: •" 

“ Nor is tlie profit small the peasant makes 
Wlio smooths ■with Imnows or who pounds witli rakes 
The crumbling clods: nor Ores from on high * 

Re^Ii^s his labonrs with a grudging eye; 

Nor his who ploughs abross the furrowed grouuda 
And on the back of eorth inflicts new wounds I 
For ho, with frequent exercise commands 
The unwilling soil, and tomes Uie stnbbora lands.” 

• 

Tlio Homans not only pi-aotised themsolvc»—for their 
lo^ns were as expert in guiding the plough as in 
wielding the sword—^but they instructou tho Britons 
in all -uie brandies of agriculture. Before tho Con¬ 
quest thflir herbs and fhiits wore such only as grew 
wild in the fields and tho woods; but when tho 
Homans hod* settled in Britain they planted orchards 
and cultivated gaitlons. Tacitus says they finmd 
by experience that the soil and climate were adapted 
fur all kinds of ftnit troes, except tho vino and the 
olive; and for all kinds of vegetables, except a few 
which were peculiar to hotter climates. Snb^ncntly 
it was discovered that some parts of tho country wore 
adapted fur vineyards; for abofit A.T>. 278 mnnissiou 
was obtained from tho Emperor P^bns to ^nt vines 
and make -wine. Provincial Britain seems, imlecd, t<f 
have been better cultivated under tho dominion of 
tho Homans than it was fur many cculprioa after that 
dumim'ou liad cc'ascd. . 

Tho architoctuio of tho ancient Britons was om a, 
very primitive character. “ Why,” Mked Cai-actocf s, 
wlmn led captive through the yrtreets of Homo, “ wiy 
do yo who possess such numerous a|id duinblo edi^us 
covet our humble cottaj^'s?” It is very proWnlo 
tliat some of the ruder tribes of Britain liad, lil^tho 
Germans, no better dwelling-places than th/xets, 
dcM, or caves. Even their cottages were of ll^most 
priinitivo dmstmetiou, «thu most durable com^sting 
only of boughs interwoven and covered wid clay. 
Ceesar says that on th^ southern coasts, or the spires of 
Kent, houses were niunorous, and vei'y muchpesem- 
blcd those of Gaul; and those of Gaul ai;e desenbed by 
Strabo as being constructed of wattled Vork, in the 
form of a circle, with lofty taporin|; or pointed roois. 
Tho foundations of some of tliese circular Looses were 
of stono, especially among the tribes who L,id iutor- 
ounrso with the Gkuls; but they were of equally rude 
construction as tlie wattlcM houses of tiio interior. 
Tho entrance appears to have been arched, and at tho 
top or centi-e -was an aperture for tho egress of smoke 
and the admission of light. Thcro was nothing 
nnong them answering to onr ideas of a city or town. 
“What ^0 Britons call a town,” say’s Ceesar, “is a 
Irao* of woody country suiTonndod by a mound and 
•aitA for the^ security of themselves and their catUe 
wainst tho iucuraions of their etnomies.” Strabo, 
iJm observes.: “ The forests of Britain aro tbw citicf^ 
for when they have enclosed a large cirauit 
fidled trees, uey build in it houses for theotfleives 
, .andijksyels for their cattle. These buxldings %ra veiy 
slig^ and not desigzked for long durat yto^ V 




towns of the ancient Britons were, md 
^ts or camm epecimens of which still, 

Malvern llilla and in Epping Forest. %et^ ignorant as 
tlio ancient Britons were of ar^tocture, one stupen¬ 
dous monument is ascribed to them, which sot onfy 
displays a high degree of architectural skill, but 
proves that they mu^ have lifted uie huge stones of 
which it is composedffism the quariv, and hoisted 
and disposed of thorn in their atUl existing ^j^arvdlous 


structures erected in onr island by tiie Homans. 





, SUPFOSSD ronu or axoiext britisu uuuse. 

A great change took place in arpliiiecturq when tho 
Homans had established themselves in Bntain. In 
the earliest ages of their histoiy their houses had 
boon usually built of ■wood, or imbaked bricks, and 
covered -with thatch or shingles; but whan 'wealth 
had been,acquired by conquest, their dwellings were 
not only built of stone, and of immense s^ bat 
adorned ‘with columns, paintinj^ statues, and costly 
works of art. And with such buildings as were 
erected at Homo, tho Homans adorned every oountty 
they conquered. When Camalo^iusiMvas .deBti<cr|ted 
in ■me gitjat revolt under Boadiw^ it was a town of no 
mean extent, adorned ■with stsCues, tomides, ‘theati^ 
and other publio odiflco&«''^Tho temple of CSaudius 
was of such an immense size that ic contained the 
whole garrison who took dielter in it; and ko*fltipBg 
that it withstood a siege of two days against the 
furiated Britons. That llofiian aioSliteotuie in^e 
rapid progress in Britain is evidcaoed by the eieoticHi 
of LondWum, or London. At the time of the 
Homan iflvasion there ■was no town tn that 
if there was, it ■was only an entrenched camp;' oflft in 
nbmt sixteen yean aftm it foU into Jhe*^ (ff; thM 

conquerors, it beoante a rich, popnloa& nRrheau||iffm 
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Bomaa-boilt city. Evenr principal town of Roimn 
Brilaiii ^tHL^adomod with temples, courts of jnstico, 
Aeatecs, statudj^monumenis, and other public build¬ 
up. . On this subject, Sir Francis Falgravo remarks : 
“ISm counti^ was replete with the monuments of 
Roman magnmcencc. Malmesbury appeals to these 
stately mins as *io8timonios of the favour which 
Britain enjoved: Iho towers, tb^ temples, the theatres, 
and the l^th# which yet remained undestroyed, ex¬ 
cited tile wonder and admiration sif the chixinicler 

a ,d the travoUer; and oven in the fourteenth century 
e edifices raised ly the Romans wore so mimcrous 
an^fsostly as almost to oxed any others on this side 
I the Alps. Nor woro these stmcturcs among tiro least 
influential means of establishing the ^man power. 
Ardhiteeture, as cnltivated by anoienttif was not 
merely iraesented to the eye, tno art spoke also to the 
tnind , The waUs oovorod with the decrees of *the lo- 
gulature engraved on bronze, or scnlptnred iif marble; 
the triumphal arches crowned by the statues of 
the prinoos who governed the provinces from the 
distant Qniriusd; the tcssellatea floor pictured with 
the roytholcgy of tho state whoso sovereign was its 
ixmtifi^ all contributed to act upon tbo feelings of 
the peoplo, and to impress them with respect and 
submissum. Tho conquerors shared in the iateo, and 
were exalted by tiie splendour of their victors.” An^ 
the Romans not only cretded magnificent sti'^ctnrcs 
for thomsolvos, they excited and assisted tho Biatens to 
imitate their example. Agricola,*says '^itns, ej^horted 
them to buUd houses, templos, courts, anO morket-places; 
and it is certain that, trom his tiaio to tho juiddlo of 
tlm fourtli ccntiuy, all tiio arts connected with orclu- 
tocture flomished in Britain. Tho same taste was 


the number and oxcellence of its fucbitccta and arti¬ 
ficers. "Wbon Constantiu8%built the city ef ^utun in 
Gaul, his artificers wero chiefly those whom ho had 
brought with him from Britain, they being, accoi»ling 
to Enmenins, the most skilled wommen of the age. 


All that remains, however, of th^ once prond edi¬ 
fices are some fragments ci foundatilns and tesscUatod 
pavements, which arc now and then discovered, and 
which*by their oxtent show tho degree to which tho 
ai’t of Roman architoctnro was introduced into Britain. 
Vestiges of Roman walls, however, by which tho 
oitios wero siirronudeft still exist in Lmdon, York, 
Lincoln, Chichester, Exeter, Chester, and Colchcstor; 
and at Riohborough, which was a military colony, a 
of solid masonry twclvo feet thick, and from 
twenty to tliirty fiiot high, still stands in its solitary 
magnificence, testifying to all who behold it of tho 
greatness of tho Roman power in Britain. 

Little is known of thn monn&ctnros of tho ancient 
Britons. Ciesor saw that those living in tli% intorior of 
the country weio clothe*! in skins, that is, a skto of sorao 
of tho larger animals was thrown over their shoulders 
like a mantle. But that tiie art of manufacturing 
articles for clothing was known at least by t^ natives 
on tho southern coasts, before CassAr came int^Britain, 
there can be no ^rrestion. Those natives ^uld not so 
long havo had intoi'courso with the rhoonicians and 
tho Greeks of Marseilles without becoming acquainted 
with tho arts of drossiug, apinning,^nd weavmg both 
flax and wool. Thoir knowle*!go of these arts may 
havo boon iimx^ect; but it seems (dear that Ixith tho 
Gauls and Britons manufactured soveml kinds of 
woollen cloths, of tw<y)r three of which tliey appear 
to liavo been tho in^itors. Tho Belgai espcciially, 
both on tho Contiilcnt and in Britain, made wanu 
woollcn^daids or mautlos for wiirter, and other's of a 
finer texture, woven chcqncr-wiso, which made it fitll 
into small stpiarcs, of which they mado their summer 
Aplles and other gai-ments. Sumo of the sonthem 
ntons ap|)car even to have been acquainted with 
tm art of dyeinggcloth, and of making and bleaching 
liwr. Herbs used by 4hein for dyeing arc mentioned 
byKiny; that ofstho glostnm, or mom, with which it 
haduciontly been tho cnstoui to paint or stain their 
hodn with a deep blue, being chiefly rtsed for that 


.if the ago. 



not, however, till after the settlement of the 
Ruinaft in tho island that any of those* arts were 
brougs to great perfection. The art of weaving was 
in gnm repute at Rome. Thur^ was not only a dis¬ 
tinct c^ss m peiBons who worked at tbo loom, but in 
every domes^o^tablishment, oiqiccially in the country, 
tho art of woaviirg was carried on by fernalo slaves, 
ui^r tho snperintendcnco of the rrrlstress of tho 
hortse, assisted by her dairghters. This was especially 
tho cirstom in early times; brrt wlicir hr xrtry spread its 
IxrneW influeriuo over tlr^ soctoly vi Rome, wcavirrg 
was du'ofly left to the oidLst. The art ^vas readily 
taught by the Romans to all the subjects of tho 
empro; and it was whcir tho Britons owned their 
sway ^t it flortrisltcd in Britain. Tho Roma* 




manu&otnr'er's of woollen and linen moths. CoUt^es^ 
or oorpoiations of such mannfiiotarers, wero formed hy 
thorn, and settled in the most convenient places of the 
onipiro. Those coUegos woro under tho direction of 
an ofiicer, called the " Count of i&o Samod Large^os,” 
and every rartipnlar OqIImo iwa govomed by a pro* 
curator. They weto .MttaoRtiied for tire use tfikba. 
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Emperor,' his axtii, and his armies; and such 
college, according^-to the Notitia Imperii, existed at 
Vente Bulmrium, now Winchester. But if these 
oolites did not manufacture for the use of thd popu¬ 
lation, the knowledge of their arts hecamo univernal 
throughout the island , ; 

Thorn is no direct infurmatimi concerning what 
knowlodgo tho ancient Britons possessed of the car- 
IHjnters’ and joinoie' arts. As they know how to ma^o 
the implemcuto of hnsbandi^; and as the weaver 
must have lieen supplied rnth distaff, spindle, and 
other instruments, those arts must have been practised 
by them. Indeed, if what Greek and Itoman ’writers 
hiiy of thei^ w'ar-chariots is oorrcct-^that they were 
of an elegant construction—some, at least, among tho 
Britons must have possessed considerable skill in tho 
ai-bf of working wood. But it was after tho Conquest 
liiat tlio Britons became celebrated fur these arts; 
for the Fabri, or caimntors of Homo, had long excelled 
in them—using maiiy of tho tools which are used by 
OUT skilled avorkmcn of tho present day. Thus 
Bollux mentions a chip-axo or adae, a wood-cutting 
axe, a gimlet; a boring instrument with a handle, 
pincers, a plane, a#aw, a file, a cliisel; and Pliny adds 
to tho list tho perpendicular, glue, tho level, nuo, and 
lathe. With tho trade of joinors the carpenters of 
Home united veneering, staining w'ood, and inlaying; 
in all of which tho Britons .atmoar to have boon in- 
sti'uoted, and to havo becomo slulfa 

As regards tho arts of refining Snd working metals, 
there is evidence to sliow that tho ancient Bruons had 
considorablo knowlodgo of tliem long before the 
Jtomiin invasion. In remote times they may havo mado 
tho heads of their axes, spoaif^ arrows, and atlf r 
implements of flints, but . at this period they wj^ 
acquainted w'ith tho art of working several metalsJ^a 
tin, lead, brass or copper, and r.on. Britain ahounv^ 
in tho two former metals, and they liad long Won 
articles of commerco; but, according to Ctesa^^o 
hrnra or copper used by the Britons was im^-tod. 
Jt is prohablo that it was obtained from the Ijpoeni- 
cians in cxcjiangofor lead and tin; hut from wl^tevcr 
quarter it was rcceivodf it is certain that theylmdcr- 
stood tho art of -working it into various shapes, i Axes, 
swords, spear-heads, tnd anow-heads, mado of Popper, 
and known among antiquarians by tho genom nanio 
of Oelit, have bwn found from time td tjmo in great 
numbers in various parts of Britain. Iron appears to 
have been used chiefly at tho time of Gsssar’s invasion 
in tho manu&ctures of coins for barter, and trinkets 
for adorning tho persons of tho Britons; but tho 
Homans sub^u^tly established imperial foundries 
fof smelting iron, and noble forges for the manuihclure 
of arras, tools, and a variety of other articles. 

It was during their dominion tlmt tho ihinea of 
Britain wore turned to tho most profitable/ccounfc 
xacito expressly statra that tho abundunco a metals 
in Britaio was mo prise of tho conquerors. ; Then it 
I,, evas That the tin-mines of Corn-wall and tho load-mines 
of Derbyshire—concci'ning which tho ancient Britons 
had made a ]awi.that only a certain quantify, shotild 
bo wrought annually—^wero lystematically '’wncglud 
and booamo valuable And ^t tlie mining,aM' 
smel^ Of irem was earned on ly the Bpibadatto » 
% proved the &ct, that in 
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^^ith contuiythe hearth of a Roman ftiniaoe -was 
disooveiod at Worcester, and many thoueprff tcmii of 
cinders wore carried away, which hfl&gmt inqiMV 
icotly smelted, yielded inm. An enormous dader 
heap is s^kon of os having existed in Birmifigham 
from the Itoman period; and there is also n Roman, 
iron district in tho Forest of Doan ^d its neighbOW* 
hood, from which, w i«oimtly as A.i>. 1852, inmstaho 
has boon dug, and in whidi Roman co£ib havo beoi 
discovered. Tacitus mentions the occurrence of pre¬ 
cious metals. “ Britam,” ho say^ " produceth , 
gold, and other metals to rewaid its oonquerenn. aim 
mat the ancient Britons were acquainted withii^e 
existence of tho precious metals, is dear fromhisimj. . 
Tho Druids out their misletoe from the oak with s 
“ golden Iftiife,” and wore a “ golden egg " round l&dr 
I* nooks; and tho Romans boost of having taken a great 
numhef of “ golden chains " from tho patriotic Gazae* 
tacos, wluoh were taken in triumph to Rome. Oiho 
remaiiis of ancient -workings at tlio Ogofan mines in 
OtermarthoTudure, with gold ornaments discovered, 
lead to the cunclasilb that it was wrought by tho 
Romans. It must not, however, bo understood that 
tho Romans worked tho mines of Britain, or of any 
other provintx) of tho empire, in person: on tlie 
control^, every nunc—except those of gold, which 
yero wrought at tho expense and for the profit of the 
empenjr—belonged to proprietors, who paid a propor¬ 
tion Of their profits-r-prolmhly a tenth—to the state. 
In Boiqp Itoman provmccs tho rovonuo derived from 
mines -was immense, and there is reason to believe 
that thos{> in Britain -ivero among the most valuable. 

The art of monufiicturing earthenware appears in 
somo degreo to have l>ccn nndoratood by tho ancient 
Britons. Urns of earthenware, supposed to have been 
of their workmanship, have been discovered in barrows 
in various javts of Britain by tho ohtiqnarian. So 
also havo drinking ciqis, wmch were used in life and 
placed 4ho hec^ and f^t at death; and incense 
cups, supposed to liavo boon filled -with perfumes and 
suspmided over the funeral pile. The earthenware, 
however, of the ancient Britons was of a rudo cha¬ 
racter : composed of coarse materials and imperfectly 
baked, and hence liable to crock when expose to tho 
weather. Tho Romans -were famous for their manu- 
factuTo of oari-honware, and tho vestiges of jsdYerDl of 
their potteries still exist. From niimerons articles of 
glass maiinfacturo found at Pompeii, it is manifest 
Uiat the Roipans possessed great taste in this ‘art, and 
there can bo no doubt that this, with all tho other 
useM arts -with which they -wore acquainted, 
taught by them to the Britons. in 

Britam daring theiT dominion m|^ Imo bera carried 
on very extensi-vely; for briol^^as chiefly emj^Lciyed 
in their building It seo^ prohablo tl^t tiie Div¬ 
ings of Londimum wore^MuctcHl -witii briok« 
may account for the non-existence of any renihinS'.hf 
its stai^y palaces, towers, temples, and ueab^ ifm 
whi(fli it is said to have been adoi^edu 
Yorulamium dearly were; for the squire tow^ 
church of St. Alban’s is built vritb Rcmmii-btiMtii 
taken frx)qi its mins. » . 
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ia« figures of 
raperior rani 


* ng^w m ' in&iior rank had but a few. smaV figures of coarse 

irnkmaoship; while those of ^perior rank had 
section treats of the useful arts of grraitcr mimbcrs and lar^r dimensions, 

aitoient and Romaii Britain: in this we diall briefly ^e ftrtisfs mode of painting was truly on'ginal, and 
treat of the -fine arts, as sculpture, painting, poetry, its operation must have been so painM that it is a 
and .mnsio. marvel how those op^ted upon could have borne it. 

The ancient Britons anpear to havo been ulterlv The skiirwas punctured with the intended figures by 

^ ____ _l._l. ... *0 ^ __ 1 _ i*. 


ignorant of arts of casting figures of metals or of 
^'^ttin^ t^emTon stones. It was against the principles 
’ of their ipligion to make statues «r images of tnoir 
god&^ Such works of art in Britain are not oven 
mentioned by Boman writers; and hence it may bo 
:, coqittaded that they fomed no part of tbeir study or 
• praetiee.^ No sooner, however, was the authority of 
the J>ndds destroyed and that of the Ilo|mna esta- 
blidhed, than statues wore introduced on ^eny hand 
into temples and housos. Statuary was a much culti*' 
vated art in Borne. That art hod been anciently 
borrowed them fipm the Etruscans, the Orientals, 
and the Greeks, and so much was it cultivated, that 
at this period not only Bomo abounded with statues, 
but eVoiy important city ibrougbout the empiro. 
Their passion for soulptnro is well illustrated by 
Virpl in thus complimenting Augustus:—i 

m 

“ High o’er the rate, in clepliant and gold, • 

The iHOwd shw Cffiaar's Indian vur behoid: * 

The Nflo diall flow beneath, ond^n tho isidti • 

Hia aliattcrod ahipa on bnusen nilbrs ride. • 

. Next him Nipbatea with inTerted urn * 

And dnmping sedge aboil his Armenian inouni, 

And Asmu cities in our triumph bomc^ * 

With backward bows tho Paruiiaashall bo there. 

And, qnuring from the light, coulmn tlicir faun 
A double wreath shall crown ow Onsor’s brows,— 

Two difierent trophies Ihnn two diflerent foes. 

Kiirope with Afncn in his fltme shall join, 

Bat neiflier shore his etmquest shall oonlino. 

The Parian |narhIo there sludl seem to moyo 
In breathing statues notimwortliy Jove,— 

Resembling heroes whose ethereal rout 
Is Jove liimsolf, and CmAir is the IVnit. ^ 

Tros and his race the scnlptor shall emplOT; * 

And ho~tlko god who built tho walls of Troy.” 

• 

■ It was with statues of gods and licrors timt tho 
Bomans adorned tho temples and buildings in Britain, 

■ and for their prbtlnctiun, coiporatioiiH of statuaries 
. .were ostabli^ca in the island, as they were indeed in 
all tho proviivcra of tho ompirc. But of all tho 
statues with which they were adorned .there aip few 


doteriorated. 

r«ffiaj:fi8 4 iaintmg,.^erd is no doubt that tho 
ancieni Shtcms^^i^^l^^mm knowledgo of that imi¬ 
tative art. p^tisod on Uiuir bodies. Both 

Ceasar And spS^ ofn^eir body painting, assort- 

^ thaiit consHt^'bf onovuform colour—lutie from 
tbs ghthtum,' or* uoad—^from bead to foot. Other 
Wiiters, howeyoTra^rt that it was performed in a 
more artifieialamannei* Herodian says that they 
diW' flutes of ■animals of aU kinds on their naked 
bbdifls, whii^thoy esteemed a groat ornament; wd 
. anthors speak of it as a distinct profession 
the aodent BritonSi The painting of the 
inde^ to have been the modiuni of 
k of thos^ painted. Those of 


power every department 


greatest fortitude, and received the deepest pnnoturus, 
says SolutuA, was esteemed the bravest of tho bravo. 
The early Britons, therefoi'o, canied tho badges of 
their nobility on their skins; but when clothing 
como into use, they were painted on their shields. 
Tho same figures wore employed, but they wore now 
pointed, in imitation of life, in various colouiu Jt is 
evident, thereforo, that tho Britons had a genius and 
a certedn taste for tho art of minting, and as tho 
Bomans excelled in it, under tpeso masters it was 
brought to great perfection in all its branches in 
Britain. There arc even specimens of the decorative 
mintings in this period still in existence. In a 
Roman viUa at Bignor, in Sussex, there are mosaic 
pavements, and painted walls of Jiold and elegant 
designs, whoso colours are still fresh, and whoso cho- 
mioal composition aro said to bo similar to those om- 


plc^cd in tho baths of Titus at Bomo and Iho build¬ 
ings discovered in the mins of Pompeii. Jt is pro¬ 
bable that not only British architects were employed 
by CenstantiuR in tho erection of Autuu, but British 
sculptojb and jmintors. 

Of Iho poetiy of tho ancient Britons, no sniisfneiory 
account can bo given. AU, indeed, that is really 
k^j’vn is, that tlioro were two classes of iwts among 
the Druids—tho Vates, who composed hymns to tho 
gods, and tho Bards, who celebrated tho battles of 
heroes, and sang of love.* It is supposed that their 
mode of vorsifleatisn resembled that of the remains of 
Ossian, which aro gencraUy considered to bo of Gutliio 
or moiikisli origin; but no oxtiacts con bo given from 
those remains os a genuino example. That tlio an¬ 
cient of Britain, however, wero popul^ar and held 
I in hi^ esteem by the Biitoui^ is evident. They were 
exempted from taxes and militaiy soiviccs; they 
wcTo seated near tho pei-sons ofatho king or chieftain 
at all public festivals and assemblies; and they not 
only receive^ ilWuable presents, but had lands allotted 
them for their suppoi’t. In this noble ait tho Britons 
weno not favoured by tho Ihtmans; for, os beforo 
shown, Iho litoiaturo cultivatetl by them was not 
native, bnt exotic: that is, it was derived from Greece. 
But apart from the noia«nltivati(A of tho art of 
poetry among tho Bomans as a people, thero wme 
other i-oosons for its decay among the Britcois. "When 
they yielded np their arms they lost their free and 
martial sinrit. No longer could they have any ploiu 
sure in tho songs of their hai-ds, whira celebrated tbo 
achievements of their brovo ancestors! Those bards, 
indeed, persecuted by their conquerors, who f^oe^, 
tbo effects of their martial lays, &na neglected by their 
countrymen, either abandons th^ country or Gicir 
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The harp was tie chief musical instrument of the four or five st 
andent Bntons. • The bards,” sajs Ammianus Mar- ox, and pkyK 
cellinus, “ celebrate the brave actions of illustrious Jaw-bone of a 
men in heroic poems, which they sing to the hweet it with their 
sounds of the lyre.” It may bo that they possessed therefore it m 
wind instruments, but it is clfar that they chiefly to tho rude 
delighted in tho lyro or liarp. Every poet was a poetry and m 


four or five etringSi^or tiiflog a siedo of tite sldii of ai> 
ox, and played upon with a pleotrumnUfiV of tho 
jaw-bone of a goat. Ihe andent BriMS3*pIay^ upon 
it with thdr ^gers, and not with a pleotrum, and 
therefore it must have been of superior -manufeioture 
to tho rudo harp of tho Sqythiana. Thf arts of 
poetry and mtudo among the andoht Britons may be 


muincian, and sung his own verses to the sound of said to have been twin dstors, for they were insepa- 


some musical instrument, tho harp^ being tho i^t 
popular. Of what number of strings tho ^cient 
British hai'p consisted,'is uulmown; but it was 
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dearly on Instrument superior to that which is said 
to have been first invented by the Scythians, and used 
hy all Cdtio nations^ namely, one consisting of on)y 


rable. The bards composed tbeir tunOs as wdl as 
their poems, and <thdr mnsio was in general simple 
and natural, and adapted to tho burden of their songs. 
Thus, if they san^ of war, their mudo wi^ oaloula^ 
to arouse the passions of rage and revenw; if of^lgye, 
their strains were soft and tender. Oi the musio of , 
the l^man period less is known than that of the 
andent Britons. It formed no port of the Boman 
'policy to encourage the cultivation of dUier poetry or 
mnsio in^the provinces. In Borne there was musio 
and dancing in their conptvtunu, which were freq^uentfy 
prolonged during many hours of tho night: ana how 
madly tho Bomans feasted after a viotory may he 
seen in one of tho epodos of Horace, which ;he ad 
dressed to Mcecenas after Augustus had tiiumphed 
over some of his enemies:— 

"Wien shall wo quoff, my A-iond, the flowing wino, 

• llodeeined from ]tiuiM feasts and joys divine 7 
(' GfOBor with conquest comes I and graciotu Jove 
Who gave that conquest shall our joys approve: 

'fhen bid tho brcaili of hannony inspire 
^e Doric fluto, and wake tho rhrygian lyre: 

As late whoa the Nqitunian youUi who spurn’d 
A mortal birth, hcliefd his na^ binned. 

And fled aflHghled thiongh his father's waves, 

With his perfidious host: his host of slaves 

Freed fttim those chains with wliich his rage designed, 

Impious I tlio ircc-bora sons of Borne to bind, 

* • A * • • 

Boy, bring us larger bowls, and fill them round 
WiUi Chian, or tlio Lesbipn vintage crown'd. 

Or rich Cseoabian, which may boat restrain 
Tbosojiickening qualms, and fortify the brain." 

But .while the conquerore feasted and made moip’, 
their conquered sumects were not induced with 
musio and song, and hcnco those fiiir twin sisters, 
Musio and Poetiy, which had before the Boman con¬ 
quest flourished in our islaud, languished together. 


• CHAPTER V. 

Ths History of Indwtiy, Commoroo, oto., from B.O. U to AH. 40. 


.. ^ 


' flxonov z. 

BotfAir historians have represented the ancient Britons 
%8 a ferocious people; and their dictum has been 
fifilowod by Bomo of ibe most doQueui historiaiiH of 
modem timoA ^*A brief view of their oommorce'will 
prove that this is to a oonsiderahle extent an em^eoi^ 
vww of their social epndition. When Geesar 

ootonieepe was oertainly &r mote ^tii^vo 
oDOtoptirtaiittlian have existo^ if j 


had heem more savages^^t was not that BpeoS^ fit 
commerce of which wo read, when on the first' 
coveiy of Bovago nations articles of real valee; hate 
been exchanged for those of fiittlo o% M worth, as in 
tho Polew IsWds, for instanoe, where its fijfrt 
could obtain a pair of good fet ducks fot an old 
button. • The andent Britons were wisw.than:-.t|^ 
"Their emumeroo was a barter for oomipodti^v^ 
vahxo on both sid^ and of whu^ 
ga£^ in it stood jp need. TlW 
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iukTe naderstood somerwhat of tho sentiments con 
ing ooian atco, which has been thus aptly expressed 
by tho ppet%kvper;— 

. ‘Tho bond of coinmoroe was designed 
To associate all Uie branches of mankind; 

Anil if a boandloss plimty bo the robo, , 

Trade is tho golden girdle of the globe. 

Wise tf promote whatorer%nd ho means, 

God opens fmitful Katuro’s various scenes: 

Each climate needs what other Aimes produee, 

■ And offers something to tho general nte; 

Ko land bat listens to the common call, 

4#^ And in rctnm receives supplies from alL 
Tliis genial interconrso and mutual aid ' 

Cheers what were else a universal shade, ^ 

Calls Nature from her ivy-mantlod den. 

And softens human rock-work into men, ' 

’Tis thiu reciprocating,' each with each, * 

. Alternately the nations leam and teach; 

While Providence enjoins to every soul 
A union with tho vast terraqueous whole. 

Heaven speed the canvass, gallantly unfurled 
To furnish and accommodate a world. 

To give the pole tho produce of the sun. 

And knit tho uusociid climates into oue." 

Tbe commerce of ancient Britain was twcJold—in- 
tuinal and foreign; tliat is, trilw tiuded with tril;p, 
and Bomo of tlmso tribes at least traded witJi other 
nations. Tho internal commerce was carried *oii by 
way of baiior and excliango: thus Sglimis says of tho 
Silures, "they maJeo no use of money in commerce, 
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Imt exchange mo thing for anoth^T,” To what ex¬ 
tent this internal trado was anciently carried on 
there aro no means of judging, os no written ro- 
cor^b*or literary rcroiuns have reached our times. 
From ^0 same cause it would bo difficult to discover 
when Britain commenced a system of trado with otiwr 
nations. That it wo*, however, at a veiy early dat.i% 
wo have tho direct testimony of Strabo and other 
ancient wrifons. Commcrco with Britain was caiTied 
oh by rhccnioinn merchants, who tradwl for tho tin, 
which was so abundtmt on t^o coast of Cornwall that 
it gavo tho name of Cassiteridos to a cluster of islands 
now called Scilly, from whence the tin was dug and 
exported. It is not, imloed, improbablo that tho 
British Islands werowisited by the navightora of tho 
parent A.slatio states—Sidon and Tyro. It was with 
tho alloy of tin that the civilised nations of anliifuity 
hardoncu copper, and made it soi-v'o Cir Avarliko instra- 
ments and various other purposes. Tin is mentioned 
in tho iKwk of Numbers under tlTo toi-m ofenl; and it 
is snpiioscd also to bo mentioned by, tho i’ropliet 
KTsekiel inidc;r the name of hedil, as one of fho com¬ 
modities in which Tyro traded with Tarsliish. As 
tin could only bo obtainwl from Jlritain and Spain, 
this would indicate that a commerce with either tho 
one or the other, or both of llioso- countries, wus'ean'ied 
on 1,500 years before tho Christian era. It is from 
tho circntnsianco that S|)aiu jimluml tin as well as 
Britain, that no preciflb dale can be fixed when it was 
first exported fiom «ur island. As I’cgards tlio Phoeni¬ 
cians, Boclmrt and othere fi,x Iho date of their dis¬ 
covery of tho Cassiteridos at n.c. 90-1, while otlicrs 
imagine tliat it was made by Himilco, who was sent 
T<|ith a fleet from Carthago to explore tho sea and 
coasts norlliwai'd of tho Straits of Gibraltar, about n.c. 
COD. But whenever it was discovered, it is certain tliat 
tho Greeks, through tl^J Vbujnicians, received all their 
tin from the islajitbi called Cassitfu-ides, or “ tho tin 
islands.” tiucli is tho express testimony of Iloi'odotus, 
who adds that ho did not know in what p.art of tho 
world theso islands wore sitnateil. llie confessed ig¬ 
norance of Ilerodotus as to tho sitnntion of tho Cassi- 
teiidtis strikingly confirms ancient stsffoment that 
tho Phoenicians, in orilcr to moiioiiolizo tho trado, kept 
^0 kirowlcdgo of these islands from all other nations. 
On one occasion, it w stated, wlJen a Itoinan ship was 
employed to u(atclr a i’heenieiun vessel, tho master of 
I tho latter rAr bis ship on (dioro, wbero she was lost, to¬ 
gether with tho Homan vessel, for which act of heixiism 
Ire was indemnified from tho public trcasniy. This is 
an ovidonco that the (radewas a valuable one. Indeed 
the nreeniciaus conveyed cargoes ^f tin info nil the 
countries bordering on ffio jHeililcmiiiean, and oven 
info India, whore it'was liighly valued. Nor was tin tho 
only article for which fho entci-ju-ising Phoenicians 
undertook their voyages to Britain; tlioy camo to our 
island for lead likewise. This would indicate that 
tlioy were Ixjttcr acquainted with Brifain^and had 
penetrated fartlicr into it than is commonly imagined. 
For till they liod only occasion, to come to tlm ^‘illj* 
Islands—or to tho neighbouring paiinsula of Corn¬ 
wall, which was prolmbly oonsidordfi one of them— 
but for load they would hayo had to trade with tho 
Coi'itani, in the present Uetbyi^xe; or tho Dinuutfle, in 
Caidigansh^; tho Ordovim in l)QnbigIis}ui|y^an<l 
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iho Brii^ntes in fiorkAhiro and Noriliumlierland. It 
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waa in thoae pana of Britain in which the_ richest 
Icad-minos existed; and so rich wore they in some 
imrta, that Winy says it •was tbnud in great abttiidanco 
innncdiatcly nndoi" Iho surface. AnoUicr imix>rtant 
al'tiede for ■which the rheonioians traded witli Britain 
was tho skins of animals, both tamo and "wild. It is 
probable that w'ool was comprehended.^ in tliis article, 
for British wool has been celebrated in all ages, 
would have boon of tho greatest st'i"vico to tho Phoe¬ 
nicians in their wotillcn cnannfactnres. Tho articles 
mentioned as having been given by the Phoenicians 
in cxchango for tin, Icstd, and* skins, are earUicnwaro, 
salt, and br^nzo; but it is probable that thuir impcn-hi 
were far more numerous and valuable. Festus 
Avijinns, who records tho ■voyage of tho Carthaginian 
navigator, Himilco, says of tlio Scilly Islands, whieih he 
mentions under tho name of tho (Estryranidcs, tihat 
they were rich in tjn and Icael; and of tho people, 
that tho}f were numorous, high-spirited, active, and 
eagerly devoted to trade. It can scarceljr be believed, 
therefoi'o, that they would bo satisfied with tho throe 
articles of earthenware, salt, and bronze; or that the 
Phoenicians wouldcnot imj^xirt other articles, especially 
those of ■\\'oollcn manufimturo. At all events it seems 
certain tliat it was after their connection with tho 
Plioenioian traders tlvit tho arts of dressing wool and 
flax and spiiming coarse cloth ^ was introduced into 
Britain. Thera is no cvidehco that tho Phaniicians 
planted any colonies, or built any towns in Britain 
and tho Scilly Islands ; hut from their cloai ‘conneo- 
t ion with tho natives in trade for a series of t^es, it is 
reasonable to cuuclndo that they impartctl some of 
that knowledge to tliem fur wluch tho J*ha!nidaJ.s 
liad been so long cclobratcd. 

Although the Greeks were, in tho #inie of Herodo¬ 
tus, ignorant of tho situalibi* of Britain, tho secret 
was finally discoveix-d. The Phoenicians enjoyed a 
profitable and exclusive trade for several centuries, 
bnt finally tho Greeks, Gauls, and Ifumans came in 
BuccoBsivoly for a slwre of it. 

The most ancient Greek geographer who gave any 
account of tto British lidos, was Pytlieas of Mai'seilles, 
who flomished about B.c. 330. Pytbeas was an cu- 
toi^rrifdng mariner b» well as geographer, and about 
tliat time in one of his voyages he ^scoveredthe long- 
Bought-for island. It is iirobahle thttt^ tho Greek 
cobny of Marseilles commenced trading with tho 
Britons soon after this discovery, about «.c. 300. It 
■was for the same exports—^tin, lead, and skins—^that 
they camo to Britain, and during tho jieriod in which 
Romo and Corthaf^o were cwitonding for the empire 
of tho ■world, tho Greeks appear to have liad a largo 
share, if not tlie whole of thu trade of Britain. There 
is no itsason to bclicvo that they cither planted colo¬ 
nics, or built towns in our island, bnt that their intor- 
couTso with tho Britons was a rc^ity, is demonstrated 
by tho voi.tigos of their learning, language, lettci-s, reli- 
^»on,‘ and manners, which they left roliind ^cm. And 
that they also attached the highest importance to com- 
morccwith Britain is eiridenccd 1^ their ibllosring the 
example of tho Phoenicians in ooncoaling its intnalion 
from tho Romans, who wore d(99irous‘of dfscoiMtl^ 
tho &rahns Tin hdands. Strabo iaya 
SdpA^^nirad of the Greeks of ' 


they wore,, they pretended their ntfbr ignoiaXMd of 
them, 4 passage in. Biodoms troold 

appear that at-that time the Britoner«Sw m e lting 
and refining tho tin, and casting it into u^ta fai the 
shape of cubes or dies, carried it to the idi£d of lotis, 
that is the Mo of Wight, fiom whence it was trans- 
poijied to the coast of Ganl, and fonveyed ovexlaud 
from thence to Marsciljtos. But this ajmears -to Imve 
been at tho latest period of their tradeBritain; 
tho maritime war liotwocn Carthago and Roifie x^der- 
ing the passage of tho Mediterranean nasafe^for met- 
cl^t-vessels to sail direct from Marseilles. It . is a 
matter of controversy as to whether the Groek^Had 
factories in tho Isle of Wight and oh* the coasts* of , 
Gaul for tho management of tlieir trade with Britrin, 
or whethei- they remained at homo and employed 
'Gauls as thoir carriers and their agents. But ly 
whatovfir means the trade was* earned on by this 
route froi& Britain to Mai-scillos, it is certain that.the 
Gauls become a^ware of its profitable natoro,- and en¬ 
gaged in it on thoir own account. Tho Gauls, in 
tmth, ■wera insti-nct^ not only in trade, bnt in arts 
and learning 1^ tho Greeks of Marsoillos. 

Tho great rivals of tlio Greek merchants- Mar¬ 
seilles appear to have boon tho morohants of Narbonne. 
That ci£y ■was tho capital of tho first Roman colony 
]^antud in Ganl. It was planted about B.a 100,.and 
-was called Gallia Narbonensis. It -was situated on 
tho coast of tho Mediterranean, near tho month of tho 
Rhone, ^nd, from its itdvantagcons position foy com- 
morco, ft soon becamo a great meixnntile city. Tho 
trado, ihoiccforo, with Britain bconmo divided Mtween 
Mamilles and Narhonno: it was to cither one or tho 
other of tlicso great cities that British goods wore 
exported. Commerao with Britain, however, wns not 
long confined to these Greek and Roman colcmios. It 
gradually extended to all tho emsts of'Ganl. In liko 
mannm' it was no longer (^iflucd in Britain to tlio 
Scilly Islands and tho ci.iast'-of f'ormvall, but appears 
to havo extended from tho Land’s End to tho mbnth 
of the Thames; altliongh it is probable that tiio 
raerchant-YOssols of Ganl tonohod only at two or tliree 
points in tho course of that long distanco. This 
increased intcreonrso, ho^wever, between Britain and 
Ganl, arose in a great measure from the number of 
Belgio colonists who finally occupiod a lor^ portion 
of the maritime districts of the south of Britain, $md 
who, from their fii-st settlement, appear to hoYe 
carried on an aoti'vo tpule -witli these thoir ori^nal 
soats on tho Uontinent. Indeed, at tho time of Cae«ai''s 
invasion, merchant-ships -wero continually sailing 
across tho British Clianncl from one comftiy to another 
for tho mutual bonefit of thoir i^bitanita. ' . 



WnEK brought under the sway and infiuenpetictf. rife;. 
Roman empire, tho oommerco ^ Britain .WM grMtilj^. 
changed botli in character ar^ oxtont. 

Conquest, indeed, it appears to hove boon 
larg^ ' Angust-us Cwsar is said to have doriYe!d:;aQte«,. 
sidsrablo reYonues from Britato----parUy fnimvaiila)^ 
presents made him by British prinoes wha, . 

Lis ikYour, and partly tram onstotns or djith)!| 
from Britain to the Continent, knd itopb 
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oftuti ne n t juto Biitaiii. llmt tlu3 oommoroo of 
Bomaiaiill^Biitcats mis a reality eitber anterior fo or 
■hortly wnhqPaesar’a^ invasion, and wMlo yet ita 
tiative.inbeis wore an independent people, is clear from 
tbn testiimmy of Strabo. That author, who died 
A>1X' 25k distinctly afflniis tliat the Homans had made 
many attem^ t(f discover the mysterious island, and 
that-'wiien they succeeded, th^ got tho tin trade, or 
at lea^ a pail of it, into their own liands. Straho also 
mentions articles of commerce as forming a portion 
of ^e then trade between the Komans and Britons, 
'Much am not previously mentioned in histoiy. 

l^iwas, however, during tho Homan ;^)eriod that 
artimes. of commerce greatly multiplied in Britain. 
Tba and lead still continued to he two of tho most 
valuable artiolos of export; but after tlio Hbmans had i 
becceme settled on tho island, a still moro usoftil metal , 
•^that of iron—^was added to the lu'oduco df mines | 
exported... Strabo mentions gold and silver hs articles 
of commerce before tho Conquest, and tliough veiy 
little a£ those precious metals could bo discovered, 
thm.'e is reason to beliovo tliat they did form articles 
of export in the time of tho Homans, although they 
'were the property of tho cmporoiu As before shown, 
com 'Was export^ in great abundonco: it became, 
indeed, the staple commodity of Britaiu, and fho must 
'valuable of tdl its exports. To theso may he odde^ 
ttcans—particularly pearls, which woro ostcoiped hy 
^ Homans the must valuahlo articlo of comtuerco. 
Buetotdus affirms that it was frain seeing somoyf these 
British pearls in Gaul lliat induced Coisar to invoilo 
our idand; and PHny distinctlj* states thpt on his 
rotnm to Homo ho couscciated a hreastpLato of great 
valuo and beauty to tho goddess Venus, which ho 
signified hy inscription, was composed of British 
jxjarls.' fSome of these pearls 'wero romarkablo for 
size and beauty, os testihed by a Homan poet in his 
verso:— * , 

* The fairest pearls grow on the British oolutci^' 
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Amang the expo^i^f tills period wero lime, marl, 
and chalk; the ti^e in tl^altcr being earned on by a 
doss of men cayed Britisl^)ialk-iuorchants. Hides of 
homcdsc^ttle, and the skins and fleeces of sheep, wero 
mqiorted, as .tiiey bad been long before, the Pheo- 
ifkiniaTHi^. GreoksL and Gf|^s; but now cattle and sheep 
Btrui^'^port^ for the double purpose of wearing the 
ywfa> fttiri feeding the Homan legions. British beef 
“^'that porii(;p eelobiatod for its value as an article 
^ T Rw titib horses, also, wore at that time so 
' ;admirably trained that they wero in 
'* saddles of the wealthy. 


and for mounting tho Homan .cawilry. And singular 
as it may appear, British dogs wore a valuable article 
of oommeroe. A liomon poet speaks of'them os such 
in Uwsso lines 

” But if tho coasts of Oalais you visit next, 

'Where the Arm shore with changiim tides Is vext, 

And tltenoo your course to distant Britain steer, 

AVhat storo of dogs I and how exceeding dear 1" 

Hogs answering to English mastiffs, or buU-ck^ 
wero purchased by tho Hogans for Imiting hulls in 
their amphiiheatros for public amusement; others ex¬ 
ported wero very largo, strong, and fierce, and wore 
used by tho Gt-uls and other nations iy war; hut 
those which fetched tho liighost price were purchased 
for the chase: “ deep-mouthed dogs ” which excelled 
those of all other nations both in swiftness of foot,*and 
in exquisitcncssof scent. Another article of export to 
Home was tlio bones and sinews of man. llio Homans 
woro great slavo-ownci's. Thejf 'were not <)nly em¬ 
ployed in tbo cultivation of tho lands of Jtaly and tho 
provinces, but in tho family household. During tho 
empiro it was considered a reproach to a man of sub- 
stouco if ho did not keep a great^umber of siaves. 
Juvenal intimates that the first (piesliou asked re¬ 
specting a person’s fortune was, “IIow many slaves 
dwffl ho keep?” And lioraco ridicules tho Prjetor 
Tullius for being attendai by only live slaves in 
travelling from lus TAurtino villa to Homo:— 

• 

" Yat no penurious viIon<'‘Ss e’er riioll stain 
My uame, ns when, great Prastor, witli your traiu 
Of flve iwor niavcB, you cany wlicro you diiio 
^ Your tmvelling hitcliuu, and your flask of wine." 

Tho slaves of Homo wore gathered from all quarters 
of tho globe; aryl it appears to bo an undoubted feet 
that great numbers ^ 'Britons woro sent thitlior 
during the Homuik domination, and sold by auction in 
tho ^ve-market. Before tho Conque^ only ouo 
species of mannfactnro is mentioned as forming an i 
article of export—that of boskets—which wero of very 
elegant workmanship, and liighly prized at Homo; 
but after the introduction of tiro Homan ai-ts, goods d! 
various kinds woro manufactured and ox|X}rtod from 
Britain. • 

It is probable that this tmumcration of exports may. 
be imperfect^ aa Homoi^ writers appear only to mention 
those whicn were deemed of tho highest value. Of 
imports our knowledge is still more imperfect. Before 
the itiand was -subdued by tho Homan anns, Strabo 
only mentions fom* articles: ivory bridles, gold chains, 
cups of amber, and drinking glossis. These wore 
designed only for the use oi mo Britisli kings and 
ohiefrains, and probably some of tho Dniidical hicr- 
arehy. That omer ailiclo of iitiport were brought 
into Britain seems dear: tor at that tipie a great part 
of tho anns, tools, and 'ctomdls of all kinds used in t^ 
island were made »/i "iron—a metal with 'Ughich tho 
Britons wore .* mat time almost wholly nuacqnaifttc^ 
After tho Homans had subdued a portion of Britain,' 
however, and many of them had sett^ in it, tho im¬ 
ports became moro varied; and when tho conquest 
'was completed ax^ the Britons began to imitate tho' 
Homan luxury and mode of Hving, the demand for 
tho jgreducrtitms rad mangnfeotaroa of tho ContiBent 
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gniail;^ iooreoBod. Among the artidos imported tho 
following are mentioned by Roman wiitoi'a: wines, 
BpioCB, articles for tho table of evoiy kind known at 
that period, tools, arms, furui tnro, and clothing. 5'boro 
can be no doubt also that books were imported, for wo 
ore expressly infonned that tho Britons indulged in 
tho luxury of reading Roman Suthors. lluit b(»ks 
were an aiiido of commerce there oui bo no question, 
for Romo had its I’atomostor Row; its biblioiwl^, 
living mostly in one street callal Argiletns, Ihoro 
appears, also, to havo bccnibookscUors in other quarters, 
and notwithstanding tho art of‘prinling wasunknoMm, 
books w’cro very nnmerens at Romo. That tho im¬ 
ports into Britain duiing the Runum domination wore 
varied and extensive, is proved by tho fact that for 
Bom^ time they exceeded the exports in value, and 
I that the balanco of trade was considerably against tho 
Britons; involving them, indeed, in a grievous load of 
debt. When, howmg>r, tho Romans h.ad completed 
the oonqdfcst, and tlio Britons irainovod in tlie know¬ 
ledge of ogrimilturo and tho arts, they provided thom- 
sdves by tlicir industry witli many things tliey had 
previously imported, and iniscd and prepared many 
now articles for axportotion, by winch means tho 
^ balance of trade bc^me in their iavonr. By their 
industi-y and skill they lK;camo not only enabled to 
pay tlicir debts, but to enrieb thoraKclvos with tho 
Roman coin, for at this pgfiod tho Britons no 
longer oxcliauged one commodity for another; or for 
brass money, or rings, or'platcs of iron of a determi¬ 
nate weight, as Cimir relakvi they did when* ho in¬ 
vaded tho it^nd; but they sold their coininuditics for 
<x)ins mado of tho precious metals having tho imago of 
tho Roman Emperors stamped upon them. t 


thomrst and second Roman invasions. Tlmse oidns ara 
of different metals—gold, silver, and bntugifr bnmee 
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(^xxKcrKD with the wjbjoct of couimeroe, is that of 
winage, roads, and shipjung, of which requiips 
brief notw. • ^ 

• • ^ Britous were ignorant of tho of money 
am ^e art of coinago when Crnsar was in Britain, 
thqr did not long remain so. Ancient British wins 
extent tosti^ to tlie fact that the art was' known 
, l^oit) Claudius visited tho island. Hie mo^ romaij^- • 
a ble^ ad tho most,perfect of those'in oxi^t^m 
BtnniMa the reign of Cunobeliuo, who 


thoir execution, aU of them wing of dif^rent dite or 
stamjps. Tacitus spooks of Frasntagas, king of tho 
Iceni at the timo of tho invasion by (^udios^' as a 
prince of great wealth; and Caraoteons, in hie. noUo 
sp^h to that omporor,j(illude8to his we^th, in which 
it is presumed money was included. IxinSinium is also 
described by Taiitus os a city inhabited ly wbedthy 
raerehauts twenty years after tho second invasion, so 
that it appears probable that a current coin 
anterior to that event. The Roman Conquost, howler, 
not only entirely changed tho coinage of the Britons, 
but in a short timo increased tho quantity. It wm 
longer tha'i: of British princos used in trado and dom< 
tncrco, but Roman money stamped with the image and 
titles of the Roman emperors. It was, indoeA eu a e ted 
by an im^ierial edict, and enforced ly sovoro penalty 
that no peraon should use any money in Bnteih bnt 
such as was stamped with tho cfligies of Csesar. This 
edict had its fill eRe&t, for it is reuitod that all British 
money was cither concealed or melted down, anii'^t 
of Roman coioago only, as in all the other provinces, 
pa^d current. “AVhose image and superscription is 
this?” i& a question that might havo been asked in 
Britain ns v'eH ns. in' Judea. They were stamped on 
coins qf gold, silver, and copper; and tho ortginal 
abundance of Roman money m this island is testified 
by thOpquantit|cs of Roman i-oius Ix^iug tho imago 
and supoi'script ion of all the Roman emporura during 
their Joiqination, which have been foimd from timo 
to timo in almost every ixirt of the country. Cbins 
oven of those cmpcroi-s who ruled at Romo when 
historians are silent about Britain are among tho 
number discovered, as those of Gordiiiuus Pius, who 
assumed tho puiylo in a.p. 2a{». Towiis and villages, 
mines and open nelds, havo for ages yioldcil np these 
nndoubt^l pruo& of the weahh and prospci'ity enjoyed 
by the Britons nndor tlie rule of tho Romans. 

It has been siipjioscd by somo ivritcra that before 
tho Roman domimon there were no roads in Briteiu. 
Camden, tho_ Iptuiicd anthpiarian, expresses his dis¬ 
belief of their oxistenco. Tradition says there wore 
itwls: that King Dimwnllo began tho four highways 
of Britain, and that they wore perfected by his eon 
Bclinus, “who caiiscil workmen to bo called, and sot 
them to pave 'mtli stuno tbo said vr&ya, that they 
nfight be sii^oiently known to all waygocra or tra¬ 
vellers.” mt wo do not gi-onnd our mith in the 
exii^nce of roads on tradition, but on sounder 
Tt is distinctly stated that there, were xxivered path- 
leading from one town toJ^other, which,^y a 
singular porvereity of reasonik^Southey adduces pa 


I appear to have been used chiefly for great 
for civil or religious celebrations. But 
there must have been other roads thagi these 
pathways—^roads loading from one place to ani 
the mutual intorcourso ■with the tribes, an< 
leading fj^ tlio interior to the coasts, for 
voyanco or skins to tho merchants ‘of Thoani 
.the Britons were acquainted with tho nwtbj 
oorriago long' beforethey were invaddd 
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ttoerttu&roi thej'hadwhcd caniages for the oon* 
YejalKie'^N^iy^r goods from place to place. Then, 
aga^-aaoora9| to Cteiiar thty liad ^eat unmbers of 
waf-cjiapots, which implied the existence of'loads; 
othertrisc^ of what avail would they have been in the 
maxf^y ooast-lan^ or in the woody interior? The 
celi^ty of CiBBar's own movements, and tho four 
thbhaa^ chaidots which Cassivvllannus opposed to his 
progress. Tender it impossible that they could have 
matohed to meet each other in morfel combat without 
Spada Theso roads may have been impcifoct, but it 
is ce^n that they had some kind of ro^ for mutual 
oonlffwcation. It would appear, indeed, that tho 
roads of the ancient Britons in geneinl ran along tho 
chain of hills, and thsew out lateral brauc]}oa losing 
to adjimont towns and vilhiges. Following the wind- 




idams,. they sometimes passed through vpiods, and 
sometimes contignous to com-tioldB, from whence the 
prodiioo was convoyed by tbeir wheol-caiTiagos to 
wlmt are‘called towns. 'A ix^d acknowledged to 
liavo been made by tho ancient Britons still ti'psscs 
Balisburjr Plain, and covered ways or lines of com¬ 
munication belonging to tho same period aro discerned 
in other parts of Wiltshire. It was not, however, 
.till tho Homans camo into Britain as conquerors that 
tho art of road-making was brought to perfection. 
'I'ho Homans were great road-makers. This \t|^ one 





through them: them cities and towns weie united 
as ^ey now aro % highways and railway communi¬ 
cations. By theso ro^—which woro oharacterizod 
by told enttings and solid tcrracos, carried by piles 
over inai-shy gronnd, and raised upon piers where' 
elevation was requir^—^land carriage was mode os 
cai^ and coiivenlent os at the pix^ont day, and tho 
island was made one whole. The roads constructed 
1^ the Homans, indeed—of which examples are in 
existence—stretched ftom tho shores of Iho English 
Channel to those tho Irish Sea and ilio (lennan 
Ocean, and connected all tho inland country from tho 
Thames to tho Tyno. 

In the earliest, period of their historyf the ancient 
Britons possassed no vc^'ls which coulA lay claim to 
tho name of a ship. It docs not ap^icar that iUwas 
in vessels of British bottom that the commerce even 
with tho Gauls was can-uxl on. Tlio trade appears 
chiefly if not wholly conducted by continental vessels; 
for there is no evidence of any oxtonded iuterchango 
of visits between tho Britons and contintatal nations. 
At tho same time there is I'cason to beb'evo that be¬ 
fore Caesar invaded our island, some of tlio trib<» 
living on tho coasts opposite Gaul liuilt small vessels 
for exporting their commodities to tho Continent. 
They must have been bold mariners, indeed, if in the 
fi-ail barks they aro said only to have possessed, they 
had ventured across the Channel witli nicrehandizo. 
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employed in their conquests. Thus 
*of Sevdhis when ho inarched against 
t tribes, that '*he endwvonred to render 
ilaoes stable to means of causeways, that 
■ ■ vritn safety might easily pass 
—^ „m footing^ fight to advantage.” 
;v|ere not construct in tho Homan 
' dkile piorpose of iaarohing the legions 
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ancient natives of Irdand and Caledonia crossed tlio vr&y, or soum tnan mo sontn oi 
sea which divides those two countries. “That sea,” bablo t^t those were the utmost pomiTto ts^^o 
.ho says, “is so unquiet and stomy tliat it is only ancient Bntons sailed, for as they had no c^paSS to 
navigable in summer, when the people of these coon- guide their course, and thoir voyages were p^pneiaed 
trios pass and repass it in ranall boats made of wattles, imdor the simplo guidance of the stqj-s, it ia nOtr Itoly 
and covered with the hides of oxen.” It is certain that they would venture to sail to distant anjd tih- 
tliat the smaller canoes of the ancient Britons, which known re^ns. ' i 

they canied on their backs from river to river in their Under tlio Bomans this ijmomnoo of th6 BzitOhs in 
fishing and hunting cxcureions, wcin of wicker-work, tlio aiis of ship-bnflding and navigation pas^'awa;^. 
Cojsar himself says that iTb transported his amy over They had for centuri^ turned their attention te xuivis 
a river in Spain in boats resembling those he had time afikirs. In their wars with the Oarthag^^aim 
seen in Britain, but lio would not have venturod to they saw the necessity of having a fleet to o^l^ 
have crossed tho fJhannol in such frail barks. AI- with thenfby sea; and from that time th^,‘h^^M^ *1 
though, therefore, tho ancient Britons navigated their as furmidablo by sea as by land. In the mist Pi^o 
rivoTs in their “reedy boats,” and may even have had .war it was chiefly carried on in quinquireinos; 
tho bold daring to venture over tho narrow seas to vcs.scls yvith fimr, five, and more ranks of 
Gaul and Ireland in thian, it can scarcely be bdiovod Subsequently they huiH triremes, slups with thteii) 
that they (had no vesfcls of a larger size, bettor con- ranks of rowciu, whicli wore divided into two 
stnietion, an^ more solid materials. Thos«j on the one. consisting of real inQii of war, and the 
coasts opposite Gaiil, who had come frem thence with transports for soldiei'g, sailors, or hoiaes. If was wflm i 
their wives and children in ordei- to settle in Britain, such sIKps as these that Ctcaar sailed to Britain. The 
must have possessed ships of greater capacity and Eoiisins excelletl in tho arts of ship-bnilduig and navi- 
strength when thoj carao; and for theii-o'WTi security, gation. No other nationt indeetd, could lie compared 
and for tho preservation of their commiraication with to thorn the knowledge of these aiHs. Their model 
theif kindred on tho Continent, it is natural to sup- had been takcii from Ihoiv rivals the Carthaginians, 
peso tliat they would keep up their fleets. Caisar, f«r it is reeoi-dcd that one of their quinqnircmos i 


tho bold daring to venture over tho narrow seas to 
Gaul and Ireland in thmn, it can scarcely be bdiovod 
that they (had no vesfcls of a larger size, bettor con¬ 
struction, an^ more solid materials. Thos«j on the 
coasts opposite Gaiil, who had como from thence with 
their wives and children in order" to settle in Britain, 
must have possessed ships of greater capacity and 
strength when thoj came; and for theii- owoi security, 
" and for tho preservation of their commiraication with 
theif kindred on tho Continent, it is natural to sup- 
poso tliat they would keep up their fleets. Cmsar, 


indeed, expressly statejj that thcPGauls mseived anxi- havinjj'mn ashoro on the Rmilian coast, it \vas taken 
liarios constantly from Britain in their vrora with tho and sent to Komo and, made the shipwright’s model. 
Homans, and it is certain that no considerablo force With olio huinhvd vessels built after this rntteirr tho 
could have crossed tho Cliannel in vessels of wicker- liomans gained theiy_ fiirst naval victory, and from that 
work. That sea was dangerous to his own fleet: how time HoinO becamo a great naval power. So j^lOus 
much more dangerous, therefore, would it have btxti did they become of the art.of sliqi-bnilding—knowing 
to vessels which bore no comparison to those in which that it was a grand instminent in their career of I 
his legions were wrecked? In describing tho ships of conquest—^tlmt it was inado ix;nal for any Bomans to 
the Venoti, Ctesar says tint they \^oro very Wgc, teach it to nations with whom they were at war. j 
lofty, and strong, biult entirely of thick planks of When, however, a nation or qieoplo was brought undor j 
oak, and so solid that the beaks of tho Boman sliim thoir dominion, that noble ait was readily im^iartcd to ] 
conld make no impression ut»n them. Now tho them. Giaudius oven conferred several privile^os on 
Venoti and tlio Britons were allies, and in a great soa- those Britoiis who built ships for trada-. privil^es 
figlit off tho coast of Armorica their combined fleets which were conflnned and augmented by simceeding 
contended with that of Csesar, so that it is clear that emperors. Numcrons merchant sh^ps were ereoted in 
the Britons had shim of \he same fom and construe- Britain, for tho purp^s of tradip throughout tho 
tioa as thoso of tho Veneti. It is oven probable that ,Boman peiiod. Londinium abounded in shipping; 
tho oak of which bolh fleets was built was British and as wo have seen at one timo-^A.i)l 859—-eight. 
oak, for no conntiy produced it in grea^r abundance hundred ships wore employed in thP oxpoltation of 
or porfootion. Ino old tale, thcroforo, that tho an- com only^ each of which %vaa proWhly capable Of 
cient Britons only possessed vessels of wicker-work canying ten thousand Boman modia,\or about three ' 
must at least bo received with great caution. In tho hundred Bn(htwelve English quarters \pf grain: that i 


conld make no impression upon them. Now tho 
Venoti and tlio Britons were allies, and in a great soa- 
fight off tho coast of Armorica their combined fleets 
contended with that of Claisar, so that it is clear that 
the Britons had ships of the samo fom and construc¬ 
tion as thoso of tho Veneti. It is oven probable that 
tbo oak of which both fleets was built was British 
oak, fur no conntiT produced it in grea^r abundapco 
or porfootion. Ino old tale, thcroforo, that tho an¬ 
cient Britons only possessed vessels of wicker-work 
must at least bo received with great caution. In tho 


Bca^flglit between Ciesar and tho Venoti and I’ritons, being tho sizo stipulatm for all bnilf by thoso on 
his usual success attended him; their naval power whom the Boman emperors coufen'ed privileges. - Of 
was broken, and it is prottibly ftom this canso that tho whole number employed ii^traat in any ope. 
when in the succeeding year he invaded Britain, no period of Boman Britain no moiniou is made, oat.lf' 


was LiroKon, ana it is promtuy rrom ims cause mat tno wnoio numocr empioyeu u^traav ~ —. 
when in the succeeding year he invaded Britain, no period of Boman Britain no mqgliou is . made, not.. If J 
attempt was made to oppose him by sea. eight hundred wore em|}Ioycd in ^o ei^port'df ebi^ : 

But whUo the Britons must have had ships which only, they must, in yj^ A.n. 359, haye h<^ 
enabled them to cr^ the Channel in satety, they had ■numerous. It seems to oe nowhere hnt « 

none of a tom, capacity, or strength to enable them may be presumed, that, as Britain aboondofl 
to imdcilako long voyages. Even if they had they the natives were also employed in t^ con^ntotibfl^./ 
not H^cient skill navi^tioa to conduct them ships of war, for a considerablo fleet 
to distant countries. That aft I'^uired leng& of - tho Boman domination kept up for tho pro 
yean and much Experience before it oould haye been the trade of Britain. Tho dominion of im 
brought to perfection. Strabo says that’ tiie ntitciai, -part of Ihi policy of tho Boman cmpiteitoi 
(tf sonth never tailed farther soutl^td than; to Its. conquests h^ond the Continent 1.^ 
tha'llionih. of river Garonne in been xn^ nor maintained. Hence 

Toenafit Oasianiiitiiiiate that those of tite j^)E|2di|ter of ships of war was Htatidned in 


part of thti policy of tho Boman empire 
Its. conquests h^ond the Continent 
been xn^ xior xnaintained. Hence y" 
of ships of war was Htatidned in the^K 


le Bisu. 




Jl 


• v piratical excursions on tJio British 

Li??* consideiably increased, and bo 

{wwonhl was'it that it enabled the ikithloss Camu- 
:tirhcim its command liad been given, to assume 
the unpenal puiplo, and to become tlio unrivalled 
of Ao seas. So dregded was his power and 
of hu sjfoocsBor Aleotus by sea, that the ISmperor 
Coa^fl^tiiui did not dare to attempt the rocovory of 
f ritau before ho had collected a fleet of one thousand 
SBUv^d even then ho stole as it were into Britaiit in 
a though ho was anxious to. avoid coming into 
t^o dl l Mio n with the Britisli fleet. Ifis recovery of 
Btitaui by. the defeat and death of Alcctus appears to 
■^ye hco» considered bj^ tlio Itomana a %icoud con- 
^hest, both of the Britisli setis and of our famotuf 
islan^ for Eumenins, in a florid panoj^id on the 
oxplmt of Constantius, writes; “ Britain id rostonnl; 
the FronkB exterminated; and many nations which 
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from the earliest period of its 
later times when the Franks and Saxoim 


6fi 


are oonqiired tc^thcr are constrained to make sub¬ 
mission, Rejoice, 0 ihyincible Ctesav, for thou host 
conquored another world; and by i-estoriug glory , 
of tho naval power of Rome, hast added to her onpiiu ! 
a greater element than tho whole cartli." Sul^,'- j 
qucntly when the Saxon sen-rovera rc-aiqx'orcd in tho ' 
British seas, tho Romans not only kept a fleet Con¬ 
stantly, cruising in search of them, hut creetod forts 
for tho defence of tho coasts of Britain; both tJio 
uect and tho forts being placed under an officer en¬ 
titled tho " Count of the ^xon Shoim” It' was hy 
iliOBo means that British commerce was protected as 
long as tho Homan power oontiimcd in its vigour; hut 
when tliat power was hrokon—when the Roman fleets 
and garrisons wore withilrawn—then it not only lan¬ 
guished but was almrist annihilated; for tlio cloiiiinion 
of tho seas foil into the hands of the Frank and Saxon 
pirates, and British fdiips wciu not even sccui'o in 
tlicir own harbours. 


CHAJ?TEB VI. 


Blftoiy of XaanezBi^tabtoni, ete-, from B.O. OS to A.B. tiO. 

* • # 


SECnOKX.* , 

CoNCEsniKO tho manners and customs of tho ancient 
Britons very little is known. Some authors cbai'go 
them with immoral liabits unknown even to tho worst 
tribes iq other, parts of tho world, There can bo no 
doubt but they had their vices, hut then they also 
had their virtues. Thqjr ruling jiassions appear to 
have been pride, anger, ferocity, credulity,•rashness, 
and inoonstoiuy. Those may ho considered their 
natural failings: fliilings in which all t^io nations of 
the world paracipate. Legible tiaces of tliom may he 
discovered in our OAvn Christian community, boast as 
Wo may of our liigh state of civilizatbn. AVhat 
wonder is it, tlioiuforo, that they were tho charaolor- 
uti^^ of KJio ancient inhabitants of our island? 'llio 
positive vices ascribed to them was their love of war 
and plunder, sloth, and drunkenness. But what natjpn 
delimited jn war and plunder more than tho Romans 
who havo charged the Britons with these vices? 
While they maw war only among themselves, and 
plundered otAy onn knothor, tho Romans warred with 
plundered the'Wiolo world. What was criminal 
among the Brit^, therefoi’e, must havo boon moro 
highly ^minal among Rdmans. As I'egards tho 
, dotix Y^th whfeb tliOy stwd’ charged, that may have 
’' arisen from their passion for wax; for educated in tho 
^:i^det of amts and acoustmned from infancy to hear 
r^^ilffaig admifbd or dblehrated hut deeds of valour, 
flh^tlooked upon aU other professions as dishononr- 
It is singular, also, that wliUo Roman writura 
' ' of love which tho Britans hadifor war os 

-vio<^ that among their virtues vahur in 
fortki prominently in their pages. The 
Of^itui^nnesB leoomedsagainst uiem appeal's 


to he ^vithout tho slightest foundation. On tho con- 
traiy, they were not addicted to habits of intcmiic- 

« ineo. It may ho, as tho Latin wi'iters assert, that 
loy did use a preparation from Ixtrlcy Avhieh was 
common to tho Ganis and all tho nations of tho west 
and north, amb which pi'cpai'ation wiis inloxiuiiting; 
but it is ccriain tha# tlieu* principal beverage was 
water, and that fven at their feasts they toasted each 
other ill mead or racthoglin. Diodorus Siculus hoars 
j testimony to their frugality; and Tacitus refers to that 
■rirtuo among them when ho rccortls that, after tho 
Conquest-, they karned to “imitate the Roman vices 
. and luxuries.*’ It is clear, iborefore, that tho ancient 
Britons wero not tho depraved iieoplo some writers 
would have us believe. Even tlm Roman writers 
give them credit for some notalilo viriues, besides 
valour in battle and fi-ugality; os hospitality, chas¬ 
tity, conjugal fidelity, sincerity, and social aifections. 
Of these virtues it wiU ho sufficient to notice their 
hosiiitality as an exemplification of the ancient Britiidi 
oluMnotcr, 

Ilospitality vraa a chanvotcristi<? of all CvUic na¬ 
tions, unt iitoro especially of the ancient Britons. No 
strangor was over tnrn^ from tlieir doors. Diodoi'us 
Siculus says that it was considered infavions hy 
for a chieftain oven to closo the door of his house at 
all; lest, os their har^ expressed it, “ Strangers sVinnl.^ 
come and behold hfs contracted soul.” 'Jbeir treat¬ 
ment of strangers rosemblod that which existed mncwa 
tho Oriental nations of antiquti^and which still oxiste 
in some of tho countries of the Easb Water was pi-e- 
sentod to them to wash their feet; they had tho best 
their host oonld produce lud before them; Gicy were 
entertained wilh the mnsib of'ibq harp; and wldlo 
theyremainedi'^^eir persons were esteemed soefl^ and 


inviolable. Koibiiig was onutted to prove that the^j' 
were welcome, and to indneo them to prolong ihcir 
stay; and whon they deported it was usual for tlio 
lioi^ and tlio guest to oxcliange some piece of armour, 
• which wi8 preserved witli religions oaro as tokens of 
mutual frieudsliip, and Iho ri^hla of liospitality esta¬ 
blished between them and theirfamilios and posterity. 
Hospitality, in a word, apjx'ara to have been consider^ 
a sacred duty among the ancient Uritons; and a jicoplo 
st> lai'gc-mindtsl could searcoly have been so feroeiofts 
as Itonian writei's would Jiavo us ladicvo. 

Of the customs of the niieicut Uritons as littlo is 
known as of their vices and virtues. There arc two 
pirticulnr eustoins, however, of which brief accounts 
are given I'y llonum writero; namely, the rites of 
maniago and of sepulture. 
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itted to prove that they fuiJbral rite® as those of their kindred in Goal, which 
thorn to prolong ihcir etiems probable, tlie favourite animals ofthpdSeeoscd 
sd it was usual for tlio were thrown into tlie funeral pile onj#l^tb8 body 
e some piece of armour, was bumt> and in some instances some eyen Of hw 
igioiiB earo as tokens of human favourites—servants and friendft. It is ovidrait 
chte of liospitality esta- tliat the bodies of tlio tribes living in thq south wero 
rfiimilies and posterity, burnt, as numerous unis of Britim^orkmaiishiphavo 
to have been considered been discovered in soyoral places full of ashes snd 
itllrituns; and a jicoplo linman 'bones half burnt. It was custthnaiy/also, to 
f hfive been so feroeiofts bum the arras of Ihe deceased, tho remains of wMch 
us Ulicvo. ivere caiofully collocted and preserved in tho same 

lent Britons os littlo is manner os iho ashes and bones, and dojiosited in tlie 
irtues. There are two same barrow- that is, under large cironlar hfMi^ of 
f which brief accounts carih and stones. When, however, tho dead were« 
; namely, tho rites of buried at fall length—if tho deceased was a warri(»^ 

, his sword,''liis daggers, and his an-ows, were Isid by 

• i . ji . • i» .1 An At-,_t_!: 


Id the iiist slagcs of society tho cci'cmonies of.‘his side. All those rites of sepultur^ though rej 
irriago were few and simple. Little more was nant to' tho feelings of a Christian, indicate-that 


luarringo were few and simple. Little more was 
necessary, indeed, in those priinitivo times than a 
mntnal aSTection audit few presents expressivo of tliat 
afleotion, dclivoml to each other in tho prosoiieo of 
their friends at tho nmiriago feast: fur no mniriagu 
was solemnised without a feast to wliich all ivlalions 
of both rartiew w^hin the thiid degree were invited. 
Among the Germans—and it was no doubt the custom 
also among the Britons—Tacitus says that tlio wife 
brought uo dowry to tho husband, but tho husband to 
tho wife. At the same tiino lie mys, iiniong tho ancient 
Britons tho father of the bride luadc h pi-cscnt of liis 
own anus to his son-in-law. Tim present.^ given to 
tho bride wore not tlioso of omaraciit, but oxen, horses, 
and arms, which Taciliis ohseivcs woro given to inti- 
mato to her that she was to mrtako of her husbaiurs 
toils and tkngoi-s as well as his pleasures. SoinctimJft, 
if the parties were rich, presents woro mado to thoir 
friends; but if they woro poor, them each of their 


ancient Bfitons cared for and had ofleotionfor departed 
friends. 

Nairholt, in liis ‘ Costume of England,* thua de- 
sorilxm a curious tulliulns opened in a.d. 1834 bn the 
cliffs of Gristhoriie, near S«irborongh. “ In it was ‘ 
found the body of a man enclosed in a coffin roughly 
foi-mal from tlio tnmk of an oak. Owing to the 
nature ff tho soil tho contents had been, well pitv 
Miwed, and the liones become of an ebon colour. The 
sKull most striking, from tho unusual prominence 
of th» Huipcrcili.ar 5 ' arches, and tho depression imme¬ 
diately ^anove yiem; the hollow between thorn was 
very decy, tJio nose proinincuL and tho whdo aspect 
singiilarJy wild and«savago. Tho remains of a bronze 
dagger was found with llint liends of arroAVs and a 
jayelin. Bins of bone and wood wore found on tho 
body, which had been iiseil to secure tho mantle of 
skin in which it was envelnpi'il. Fiagmtmts of a Ixme 


fiicivls made them a prusciil«aQcording to their ability, ring and of a girdle oinamoyt were alio foimd, as well 
Grief for tho dead is a display dl tho Ixist feelings as a small basket <if wickerwork, tlio bottom and sides 

..r+'l.n ___ v _j ..if i_i. xc_xi_-i... xi.- _ i- 


of tho human heart._ This feeling is exhibited ninong 
the ancient Britons in strong colours by the numerous 
biirrows tliey erected for thoir intement. Their 
fiuioral rites appear to have varied in difterout pirts 
of Britain; 6r, ut all cAf»eite, in dill’ereiit ages. Tlieir 
earliest mode seems to have been to place tho body in 
a cist or coller witlviho lc;gs bent upwards to tho 
brad, blit at a later date they laiii it in (he grave at 
full length. In some instauocs the b«d^s Avero ou- 








do^ m a strong woooen nox nveteu wjtii ol»rQMftj LZ^ich was thrown over tlie sh 

wmle m dhers they woro consumed by firo and ,w* cal cap, And dioes made, of raw oowhid 

floor-ift'thb.ittrtovir. ttcmed outward, and reaching aa fer 
If flV Enfiim. Iiationfl in the souf^, The Druidic^.poBtu^e was of patriai 
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ig wooden box riveted witli ohr 
they Avoro consumed bv fire, onj 


fonned ^ liark, stitched tUgetlier by tho sinews of 
animals. Ihom tlio rude simpUoity of this funeral 
dejiosit, wo iflay safely conjecture that wo look on an 
ancient Silurian chief, Avho, in aocordaoco Avith a 
Roman record, devoted his days to tho chase, at a time 
Avhen tho Phoenician ti-adora only came to the south- i 
cm counties of England,” i 

'The ordinaiy di-ess of a Briton at this early period 
-—when at least any garment Avas worn—^Avas the 
skin of a*tiix)tted cow, of tho beasts killed in hunting, 
ui a cloak ^f sheepskin. It lias, howevor, been seen 
that after the coimcctioii of the ancient Britons ^ith 
tho Phooniciau traders, those living on’ tho coasts 
loomed the arts of dre»dug avooI and ;^ax, and spm- 
ning coarse cloth. Before tho Roman luvasioh, fhero- 
foro, Bomo of them—^piecmlly tho ddcA aiid 
^ J^^thing. Acoord'iniriy 
i2derous. It seems to cliicftfan consw^- 

may be presumed, that, r- 

the natures were also e® having long closo doe^. 

sliips of war, for a , 

.•i^Roman domir'i/" ^' 

"br&^Q q£]^- mantle or cloak callea by the RommAS:: 

8agum, -i^ was thrown over tlie sh 
cal can apd dioes made, of raw cowhide, 
turned outward, and reaching as &r 
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of a long wliite garment whicli oo/orod 
reached to the ground; a inantlo of 
vhife^ prowiMy bordered with pniplo, which hung 
from their shoulders and fell in brood fnirla to the 
fee^ suod a crown of oak leavoR. The Aioh'Dritid was 
ohiefo distinguished front the rest of his order bv 


fexnald drew of tliis .early period thoro aro no relics 
ezMpt some ornaments: suoh as necklaces and orna- 
juciats. Dion Cassius, however, stetes that Boadicoa 
wore a ^Iden torqno round her neck; had her arms 
an#^^ts ornamented with bracelets; and wore a 
, tunic of several colours which hung in iblda about 
her, over which was tlirown a cloak whjph was fas¬ 
tened .by a- fibula or brooch. The difference of the 
dress of.^tlio sexes, indeed, appears chiefly to IiavS 
consisted!^ in tliat of the feinnfes making yim-e use of 
linen than the men, and that llto sleeves of their 
tonics did not roach to the wrists, but left their 
anus bare. 
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lake the auAcmt Ganl)^ the hair of the Britons was 
allowotl to grow thick on the lieucf. Yorious ai'ts 
were used by tlxnm to nfJlko it grow thick #nd long, 
its length being not only CKtceincd a great Ixsaiity, 
but considere*! to bo a mark of dignity and noble 
birtlu Its natural colour wtia yellow, and they were 
accnrtomcd to make it brighter by art. Thus Dion 
Cassius says of JVmdicca, “she wore long yellow'hair 
fiowing over her shonldors 
'Conceding the &iot of the ancient Britons, few 
words will suffice. Anciently, no doubt, they lived 
. chiefly on tho spontaneous pinductions of Hho earth, 
and the fniite of tho chase, or fishing, yrith litflo or 
no preparations, a cirenmstanoe which may liavo led 
to toe ^nbtfril sfory that they did not abstaiu from 
devouring luuuon ■nesli. If such was tho case, it 
must have Bwii at' a voiy remote period, and among 
the ruder tribes only; for tdthough Strabo ossi^rts 
that it was the enstum^nd St. Jonsuo eays that 
.\thm he was ^.Oaul h?mw Die Attaooti, a British 
. natiomwho fiid ou human fleslt—especially delighting 
in the buttocks of herdsmen and the breasts of women 
’ ■*r:th^ authoiity is mere than doubtful. It is quite 
ic^r that at the time of tho first Bomau invasion tho 
: Dintlilh nations in the south had an abuudauco of 
'IproYM^ona, which they prepared in the saiQo manner 
'M-,tl^ kindred on tho Continent, haUng their 
^'’^UiitaidkMMnij^boforo described, and boiling, tailing, 
jT^esh of their ^imals, in which the | 


country abounded. T^he Britons had also venison, 

g ame, and poultry; but from superstitious motives! 

arcs, hens, and geese formed no part of their diet. 
Tho tribes northward appear to havo been strangers 
to grain, and to havo ahsfamed from eating fish, so that 
tho staple of their diet was tho natural productions of 
the earth—milk, and tho flesh of animals, wild and 
fume. Thus Dio Nicses says of tho Mmtte and tho 
Caledonians at the beginning of tho third century: 
“They inhabit barren mountains or marshy pkins, 
have no cultivated or luauM-cd lands, but feed ou tho 
milk and flesh of tlicir flocks, ou what they get by 
hunting, and on somo wild fruits. Thoy never eat 
fish, though thoy havo plenty of them, a When tliw 
aro in tlio woods, they feed on roots and leaves." It 
is no wonder tl .at a j^icoplo accustomed to such Jiiaid 
faro should, after thoy had once burst through the 
Iwrriora which separated tho Boinun piwincos from 
their sterile 0000 ^ 7 , and had tasted of tho fat of the' 
land, return yojir after year to plunder and’dejitroy. 

It would appear that tho chief dU'brsions of tho 
ancient Britons consisted in fcMisting, dancing to tho 
music of tho harp, and hunting. Their imral sjiOi-ts 
Avero swimming, leaping, climbing. Tunning, wrest¬ 
ling, throwing the stone, darting the lance, horseman¬ 
ship, and driving tho chariot. All these sjwrts wore 
practised by them in oi-der to fit them for l.ho field, 
and for tho chase. •Sneh exercises as these were 
until i-econtly held in high reimte in tho Highlands 
and islands of Scotfand, whore old customs maintained 
their ground long after they Imd been abolished in 
Sotilhem Britain. Every chieftain kept a Imnd of 
^tivo young men, who in times of jxjoco were con¬ 
stantly employed in manly exercises. TLiwing the 
stone was one of those exorcises; one boiim placed &t 
tho gate of ovoiiy chieftain’s house, at which strangera 
woro invited to tiy tllefr strengtli and skill. That 
the youth of andfbiit Britain was thus trained for the 
dread art of war, and tliat thoy profited by tliat train¬ 
ing is evident from history. Tims Boadicoa is repre¬ 
sented ns reminding her army that thoy woro so swift 
of foot tliat tho Bomans could not ovcftako them; 
and that they oonld 8 wim*o\’or rivers wliich the 
Bomans oonld hardly pass in boats. Cicero also boai-s 
testimony to their wonderful idcill in horscinansliip 
end chariotdriving. Writing to his friend Trebatins, 
who sciwcdfUMcr Ocesar, that ho heard Britain nei¬ 
ther yielded gold nor silver, ho exhorted him to cap¬ 
ture ond of the cssedaj—a kind of flying chariot—and 
make his way back to Homo with all speed; and in 
another letter ho cautioned him to tako care that ho 
was not snatched up by somo dnA’^ of one of tlieso 
vehicles heforo ho was aware. Tho horses, for which 
Britain at that caVly period avos al^ly famous, avoto 
a small hardy bre^ so well trained as to accom¬ 
modate themselves to (he woods and the moat diffie^t 
ground. Thoy could Iw stopped or turned by the 
cliarioteer in a moment, oven when at frill epe^ 
Tho ossedm was the most formidable "war-oharicA,* 
and the most dreaded by th^ Bomans, not excepting 
tho oovinns, which avbb armed withs a scythe. I'hat 
Avas simply used to break the ranks of an enmy, 
while the ossodga was used in dose fit^ting and pur¬ 
suit. Homeris heroes saf9- repreaenteoMflghl^ in 
-the ^axne maunmr m- the charioteers of the cHodie. 
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Thus the gveat Hector when dyke and wall oppo^ 
the passage of his charipts,—- 

——» " Full armed betook liim to the ground. 

And then all loft timir chariots when lie ws seen to Icn^ 
Bnaliiiig nlxtut Iiim, and gave m) cneli olmriot tmd steed 
To their directors.” 

In like manner the cssedfe, besides the charioteer, 
contained two or three wanioi'S, who throw the 
javelin at the fo<% or ilosceudod to engage on fiaot as 
iictswion ofloit'd, a inodo of warfare droaded by tho 
Jhmam fill fanght, by &porienee of its perils, tho 
Ixjst inothcKl of cncountoring them. It was no wonder, 
then, that Cicero tendered such advice to his friend 
Trebatius. ‘ 

^XCnOH IL 

Tice tronsfonnation of Jlritain, or tho greater pai-t of 
into a Roman provinext, transformed, os a nccessaiy 
eonsoquenoo, the tastes, manners, and modes of life of 
its inluibiiants. Originally, as Ixjforo rocoidcd, tho 
(Hnmlation of* Rritain was scattered and divided; but 
when tho Ronmns hod completed its courpiestj they 
wero encouraged to form largo asstxdations, and in¬ 
vited to a more oonvenient form of town life tlian 
tltat to which they had been accustomed. TTnliko 
other ancient nations, the Romans did not seek to 
oxtenuiuato oouquered peoples, but to found cities 
out of their population. Even^hen they conquered 
tovms they did not destroy thora.^ At the same time 
in sudi cases they did not leave their former in¬ 
habitants in tlicm, but either occupied them with 
their legions, or by inhabitants sent from Romo. In 
Rritain they had no towns, properly so called, 
conquer: there they liad to found them. Richai'd of 
Cirencester mciitionsniucty-two cities in Britain, all of 
which appear to have been governed bjismunicipal regu¬ 
lations according to tho laws df Rome, and municipal 
officers, which Avero cither freely clidSeu or were forced 
upon the community. Of tho amount of tho popula¬ 
tion of tho towns of Roman Britain, there is no pi-eciso 
information; but tlioso of Ijoudinimii and Yemlaminm 
may be illustratinl by the fact that when tho i-ovoltcd 
Bntons attacked them,* seventy thousand of their 
inhabitants wero slain. Tho relies of Roman Loudon 
and oUicr places alsc^ pixu'e that tho population was 
vciy cousidorablo. As far as can be judged from its 
romaiiiB, Ixtndininm extended from BhllbkLiars to tlio 
Tower on tho bank of the rivery and in an irregular 
fom to a lino formed northward by Bishopsgato. It' 
is within those limits that evidences of tiio Ui ts and 
tho pagan roligiui} Romo present themselyes. Deep 
under ground wnoro tho R^al Exchange now stand^ 
a pit was discovered in which there were every spociea 
of rubbish that could liavo boon collected by a Roman 
dustman; and at Paul's Cross, whoro tho reformed 
clergy in tho Middle Agesdoqnentlydonoimced papal 
Romo, evidences of a pa^n ](^mo have been dis- 
iutopxid.** In a word, within ccitain limits of tho 
•^usent city toktms of tho Roman presence are 
continually revealed to sight—aU idling of a large 
and buey population bero once r esiding . j-' 

It fidlows, thorefbro, that this 'traneffirmaflbn 'of. 
Britain into a Roman province, and thih formation of 
large, w^hfash a bu^ populai^'^^^oit 

oooutetiioDa imd rimks itint nn .u UnrMiiiTT 


conscquonco tbo mannera and (mstoma of na^iyo 
Britoim became tmimformod likowri^ . ■TM§|aL| jm'la 
great dcgi-oo illustrated in tho previouflfl^ 
section, nut it may receive fhr^or iSuflitei/^dti' Iqr 




inanixed Britons. 




tlio cliange in Biitish costume. ' During the 
tho Romans, wliioli^ extended over a mriod'-.fMf mo^ 
than three hundred yoar^ the Britons &oamo Roo^- 
izod in their dross, adopting that and the . 

gcnoral of their conqueTOTS. The charaoteria^ f&iw 
of tho Rof ;an citizens was tho toga; and ot .we 
Homan matrons tho atola. “In general,” says .^r. 
Ufope, ”^10 toga seems not only to havo ffimed, as.jt 
wore, a dmrt sleeve to tho right arm, whiofi lyas lq|t 
nnconflnco, but to haA’o covered the loft am down ..to 
tho wrist. A. soit of loop or ba^ of folds was to 
liang over tho slopc^ drapery in front, and the f<dds 
wero made ample enough m tho back to admit of tho 
gament being occasionally drawn over the head, .as it 
was ciutoiuaiy to do during rdigiuus obremonies, and 
also pro^bly in rainy weather.” Tliis capocions 
mantlo oifibred but little from tho sognm of tho 
apeient Britons; and, indeed, the oostumes *of Bmno 
found so many analogies in tlio British garb, that Gio 
nativofS had out to discard tho braccos, or breeches, 
and to fdopt tlio Romitn tniiio which 1‘eached only to 
tho knee, and they bccamo Romanized. To wis, 
indeed, they soon ^commodated themselves, and.it 
became considered as a liarbarism to retain the more 
uncivilized dross. Tho taunt of the haughty Ramans, 
that tlio Britons were “ breeched baibarians,” was no 
longer heard, for tho dross of both Roman and Britan 
assimilated. - Ijjke tlio togn tho dress of the Homan 
matrons, called tho atola, was worn over a tunic. It 
came as duw os the ankles or feet, and was fastened 
round tho body by a girdle, leaving bimd folds abovo 
tho breast. It seems to have been usually fastened 
over tho shouldor by a clasp, and generally to have 
had hIccvos. . llio tnnic of tho Roman matron did not 
roach much below tlio knee, and the essential diilbrenco 
between that and tho alola seems to havo been that 
tho latter had a flounce at tlio bottom roachkig to the 
iustoxi. This dress was universally adopted by British 
natrons; Lut on commrison with tliat worn before 
tho Romans, invaded Britain, it Avill bo found ti^t 
tlioro was no material differmice between thmn. The 
hair of British matrons was trimmed after tho Romaa 
fashion; and os tho Roman ladies 'uqijro .veils, mod 
several kinds of ncoklocos, it may* bo prcstun(4 
their examjAe was widely copied by those of 
That they wore the same ^d of shoos seems.evid^i;; 
from a pair found in a stoim sarconhagw uponbpibi^: 
a Roman burial-place at Sohthfleet, in Kcart^W > 
1862. Tho Romans, both citizens, nmtn^' 
soldiers, wore richly ornamcirtcd shots.' A 
at Herculaneum represents a female weaxif^'"fihMM:| 
which cover the ontiio feet, and are tied 
^tho anklor Such is the sha^ the slmes 1^3' 
“Southfleet, mid they wero of superb. 
being made of fine purple lebther 
form of hexagons sfl over, each hexog^^ 
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. »tod’witti gold in on elaborate matmor. In 
^ there are many canons ^eoi- 

B|tm ef f roW l sandals ; probably of the some kuid, 
if not the Very same,- tiiat onco covered foot which 
paced the sttoets of liomanXondon. A similar change 
took f>lace in tho^jostume of tho British soldier: that 
ilV .4^ who wore permitted to enter tho ranks as 
BttzOsnios tcf^ht fbr cmpiwin foreign countries or 
at a !lator period to protwt Boman Britain. There 
a||»aar8 to have been but a slight difference between 
km oostnnio and that of a Boman legionaiy; ami his 
shi^L^nU no longer mado of wicker-work, bnt was 
ooatRTwith metal, and in shapo boro a strong ro- 
("hiktfibila'laoo to tbo Boman scutum. Their swords anil 
’sp^r-heads were mode of hionzo, severe} of which 
w^ oisoovcorod soino years ago in the hed of the, 
river Witham, in Linoolnshiro. A bas-relief, found 
at Lodgate in a.t}. 1CG9, to tbo mcmoiy o£ a Britisli 
soldior named Yivius Marciahus, and is supjxised to 
havobdonged to tho cohora Britonum —a body of soldici's 
raised to-defend tho island froii the attacks of the 
Fiota and Scots^ and Saxons—is thus described by 
Fairholt:—-"lie is represented with shoi-t hair, a 
short tunic vrhich is fastened round tho waist by a 
girdUe and fibula, a long sagum finng over ^ia breast 
and left arm, his logs arc mm, and in his left hand 
he holds a scroll, and in his right a long rod whiah 
retir^ Boman vctcrens carried, tho point resting on 
thospound.” The only differei^ce between tho costume 
of this retiied Biifisli veteran and that of iP Boman 
logiomuy is tiiat tho latter, instca|}of tho Sagiun, wore 
a long and capmtious mantlo. * 

Liko tlio costume, tho sports and rocrcations of tho 
Britons bocanio Bomaiiizcd. As tho chariot was laid 
aside as being nnsorviccablo in tho Boman mode of 
fighting, tho onthnsiasm for horsemanship they had 
so long cultivated fidl iifto decay. Being no longer 
permitted to train -thcinaclves for war, tlio waruko 
cxeroisos in which their youth and manfiood had 
anoionily been trained were no longer noco^ry. 
Indeed it is probable that they were even prohibitm 
by law, as it was tho policy of the Bouiaus tooinsh the 
war si>irii of nations brought ntulor their domination. 
What sports and recreations were intixxluced by the 
Bomans into Britain are not mentioned in history; 
but it luay be. prosumcKl thak they boro a strung 
roseinblaneo to tlie public games at Boupi—always 
exoeptiug those which hod refurenoo to war^ ns the 
Ludta Trojetr, a species of sham-fight by yenng men on 
horsebaok, the Pugm EqvMria, et PedMrit, a repre¬ 
sentation of a battle between cavalry and infiintiy: 
uid the Mnqi'cAta or representation oi a sea-fight. It 
is. not likely that such games were allowed in tho 
^provinoes, but only those which would have a tendency 
\o bind -tho imtivcs to HkP Boman sway; such as 
1 .{^es celebraTid in lionoim of the gods, or for simple 
^ '^usemant. Many of tho private amusements of the 
' Bdinuns ,wore .of a cMldish nature, ill fitting tho 
,^d%si^ (ff the* national oharoctor. Even tho great 
^{MgUStua oondeacended to play at the par impar Imere, 
:;tl^ well-lmown game of odd-and-even, which 
to which t!lo Bomans 

down to us for tho amusement of xmr 
^tould wpoar, also, that several games 
now pla;^ in England introduced the 

.._A_ 


Bomans, os that which was callod by them the pUa 
triganalif which was played by throe persons slaiumg 
in tho fbrm of a trianglo who threw tho ball at each 
otlior fbr a display of skill in catching. Tho chief 
innocent games of the Bomans appear to have been 
played with tho pila or ball, and it may safely bo 
oonoluded that they Voro infi-oduced by them among 
tbo natives of Britain for their amnsomeut Bnt tliu 
lynnd amusement whidi tho !^maua provided for tho 
Britons appeal's to havo been tliat of tho tlioatro. It 
is expressly mentioned tiuit splendid theati'es wore 
overywhoro erected in Boman Britain, anil nothing 
could bo bettor fitted to lower tho warlike character 
of tlie natives than tho amusement whioh tiioy afforded. 
In Homo their Indi -was divideil into two classes—tho 
Ivdi eimuea and' tho IiiJt acmiei, or thoso AvJiieh 
belonged to tho circus and tlioso wliicli belonged to 
tho theatre. It vras no doubt tho Zurfi arenid which 
was introduced into Britiiln; as tho IwU eirenaea tor 
tho most part had reference to trials of'strength, 
dull, and war. Tho ludi aeenici was ^mlitomime, and 
in tho days of the empire, tlio pantominiio exhibitions 
wore schools of vice and liccntionsuoas, tho aetressos 
in somo eases shmuolessly appearing naked Ixiforo the 
public. Juvenal, in his satiric verso, finely shows tho 
evil effects of sudi sensual represontutinna U]xiu tho 
females of liomo, and if such avoto introduced into 
Britain, as there is wery reason to bolievo ivas the 
COSO, they could i^ot fiiu to affect British feniiilns 
likewise. 

Tacitu.s says of tho Britons: “ Frem using our lan¬ 
guage and dross the^ proceeded by dogroes to imitate 
(#ir vices and luxunca, our porticas liaths, and snmi>- 
tuouH entertuimnents.” This Avonid indicate that fho 
mass of tlic iwpulatioii Ixicaine completely Bumanixed. 
How groat miult havo bpen tho change! Anciently, 
according to Dio^orusf “ gimt fires Avere kindled, on 
Avhich pots Avci'O placed, and near tliem spits, with 
which tlio Britons boiled and roostoil largo joints of 
flesh of different kindsand when tho feast was xirc- 
pared, according to another author, tho “ giiosta sat in 
a cirelo upon tho ground, Avith a liltlo hay, grass, or 
tho skin of somo animal undcf them.” Tho Bomanixed 
Briton, hoAvovor, fiiixA far more sumptuously. He took 
hisyen/ociiZum or breakfast; his^iraiuZium or lunchoon; 
and his carnn ^r dinnw', or, more properly s|Joaking, his 
Biippor, which was tho princl])al :neal of the Bouiaiis. 
Ana if he imitated their sumptuous cntortaiumsiits it 
must bo concluded that tlio dinner of a Boman Briton 
was served up in threo courses. First came the pro- 
midais or auiecenoa, AA’liieh eonsistcf} of nil kinds of 
stimulants, os indicated bj' Horace:—■ 

Around him lay whafcTrr conld excito, 

Witli pungent n>ron tho jadcil appiOitc; 

Ilniioa, lottiice, rodUhes, anchovy brine, 

With (dn-vret, and tho Icoa of Cimn vino." . • 

Tlio second coni-so*of a Boman dinner cqilsiatod of 
lisli, fowl, and flesh of evciy voriely, tho flesh of fwino, 
Wng deemed tho most sairoury, and especially the 
sucking-pig. Thoso^ Avero aooompt^iod with condi¬ 
ments, to two of whioh Horace thus alludes:—. 

"TwosortsofiauossnvoHhytobeknovra; 

Siin{Aef the first, of •vsotest w alone: 

The other mixed vifii ftaU and eeneKnu viiu\ 
mth the tine pickle of Bysantun brine. 

. *' - a ____ 
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liDt it with nIiTcddcd horls ond taffton Ixnl, 

And when it cook pour in Vcnafriun oil.” 

The third course was the lidlana, or dessci't, conrast- 
ing of fruits, as dates, almonds, dried grapes, Ac., and of 
swootmeais and coriiectittns, as checsc-cukes, almonds, 
and tarts. It was to such meals as theso that tho 
Bomans, reclining on their eoiicnos, partook of, and in 
which Tacitus leads us to heliove tho Komarrized 
Britons learned to indulge, tlio meal being usualty 
followed by a eonvtrium or drinking party, during 
which there was innsln* and dancing, games and 
anrusemonts, and libtitions poured out to tho gods. 

That the customs of tho llumans did take deep root 
in Britain dvidences exist at tho present day. The 
Tory names of our months and weeks aro a blending 
of )ioman and Teutonic thought. January pimmts 
itself under the inflncirco of tho “ two-faced Janus 
March is tho month of Mars; July is derived fiom 
tho great. Julius; ifnd August from his kinsman 
Augustus. ‘J'raditionury customs and superstitions 
still surviving among us speak of tho connection 
which ouoo existed between tho Boirruns and the 
Britons. Thus parochial pommbulations, or beating 
tho bounds of tho ftarish, aro derived fr'oui tho Burnnn 
Temitudia, a festival irr honour of tho god called Ter¬ 
minus, who presided over houndarii«. Tho Boman 
yinralea IauU, hold in honour of Iho t^dess Plom, or 
(.'hloris, and to obtain from Mfcr tho protection of 
blossoms, is onr !RIay-day festival.. So, also, our mar¬ 
riage oei’omonics and our funeral imagas and cus¬ 
toms are all Bomam In tho former, tho ring placed 
on tho finger of tlio betrothed as a pledge of fidelity; 
the veil, tho wedding gifts,,tho garlands and flowcii;, 
tho gi'oomsmen and biidosmoids, aro all of Boman 
orig’n; flnd in the latter, tho cypress and tho yew, 


the flowon strewn upon graves, and the bhwk: gai^. 
ments of moufni^, oil r^r to Booirt' penqd. 
Trifles light as air testify to tho Bonin presefioe in 
our island.^ Lucky days aro tho Boman duk iSri, the 
imludqr dies airii. If wo aro accustomed to mfy ** God 
bless yon,” to one who sneezes, so irare the Boini^; 
and if to say whmi onr cars tinglo ttat " some one in 
the distance is talking of ui^" the hfdd the 

same belief. The screech owl was over a bird of ill 
omen among tho'Bomans, and so it is among the 
superstitious at tho piuscnt day. Their poeis 
historians have porpetnated that snpeistitian<|j|^wir 
pages, and tho Brifams derived it fixtm tliem anl^ fye 
from tho Britons. *AU this shows the influence 'tirhielirt 
tho Bomaos once ’possessed in our island, and hoW' 
^xiadily the ronqticred pc(^le became influenced by 
their exemplo, w^othor for good or for evil. 

'iltat tho condition of Britain under Boman 
rule was prosprous and happy thoro con bo no doubt. 
The picture, udeed, which tho orator Eumeniuii^ in a 
pnegyrio on Omistavtino tho Great, presents to '198 of 
its condition at that priod, does not appear .to bo 
gi-eatly ovoiflrawn. “OhI foiinnato Briti^ia, thco' 
hath nature deservedly enriched with tho choicost 
blcsBingf,of heaven and earth. Thou neither feelest' 
tho excessive cold of winter nor the soorohing heat 
of siunmor. Thy liarvcsts reward tiiy laboura wi^ 
so vast^n increase tw to supply thy tables with brrad, 
and tfiy- cellars with^ liquor. ■ Thy woods have no 
savago t)casts, and no mrpents harbour there to hurt 
tho traveller. Thy herds of cattle and flocks of cheep 
aro innuraoinbln, locking thee plentifully and clothing 
thoo richly. And as to tho comforts of life, thy days 
aro long, and no night posses without some glimpso (n 
Ught.” 


« 
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SAXON PERIOD. 


CHAPTER I. 

Xh» avU ud Milltuy Blftoiy of Britain, from the Axdni of Oio Suunu, A.l>. M9, to the Invuion of the Hotmonf, AJ). 1066. 


BZOnOH I. . j 

Onok more dorknces overspreads ibo liislovjf of our 
is^d. Nor a century and a half it is sArrounded 
with the obscure and the fabulous. Macaulay even 
calls into question the existence of such personages as 
Heamst and Korea, Yorti^m Otad llowena, Arthur 
and Mordi^; broadly stating that their adventures 
must 1 m dtiased tyith those of Hercules and Bcnnnlus. 
This is hyp^ritical, for^ it is certain that the Saxons 
were callod in by the Britons to defend them%om tho 
Piets and the Scots, and thereforo tho generally 
rbeeiv^ account of the events of tho period inuAi 
have its foundation in' truth, although some ob those 
events may havo been embellished ^ monish tra¬ 
ditions 

Tho Saxons appear to liave been tho Sakt^-Suna, or 
descendants of the Sacro, a tribe of Scythians who are 
said by ancient writers to have migrated towards 
Europe from tlio cast in tho daju of Cyrus tho Persian. 
There were nnniorous tribes of them, all 'of which 
were of the pure Teutonic and Gothic race. Those 
who came into Britain atAmcccssiva periods were the 
Jutes, tho Angles, and tho Saxons. Tho Jutes and 
tho Angles appear to havo been neighbours, dwelling 
in tho Cimhii Chorsonesus, or |icuinsula of Jutland, 
and in mrts of Schleswig Holstein. Tho Saxons 
proper inhabited tlio territories soutli of tho Jutes and 
Angles, which extended from the Wosor and the Delta, 
and nro now known under the names of Westphalia, 
Fiiosland^ Holland, and part of Belgium. 

It is generally acknowledged that it was the Jutes 
who came into Britain at the call of Vortjgorn, and 
according to tho Anglo-Saxon historians they '^vero 
commanded by Hengist and Horsa. •I’hey were 
brothers, sons of Whitgils, who was the son of AVitta, 
who was the son of Werta, who was tho son of AVodiu 
or Odin, who.(lbr ‘his exploitti in war had been magni¬ 
fied veneration and superstition into a god. This 
assertion of the Anglo-Saxon is no doubt mythical, 
tmt whatever tho origin of\|e leaders of tho Jutes may 
have been, it i#>cirtain that they were c3aldormen or 
bhie&i, and thcrefSle men of miurk. As before stated, 

. they amioarod oS tho cotst of Kc^it in three chiules or 
lobg and*roadily"responded to tho invitation of 

Yortigom to land and aid tho opprewed Britons 
their fierce chemies tho ihets and Scots. 
^Snil^ppear to have landed in the^ Mo Thanet, 

I whiA was given them in part payment 

I. ftfr tb^rlllfisAnoe. ■ 


At tliis time tlie Piets and Scots hod extended tiicir 
ravages as far as Stamford, llitliorto they luid car¬ 
ried on their destructive raids with impunity. They 
now mot with their match. Th6 Saxons wore a war¬ 
like race. Every warrior was armed wjth a dagger, 
spear, battlo-axo, and sivord, all made of wcll-wronght 
steel. They had, also, hows and arrows, and their 
champions -wielded a ponderous club, hound and spiked 
with iron. These were dangerous Auemios to contend 



SAXON WARniOR. 


with, and a dangerous people to invite into a country 
torn by fimtions, and weakened 1^ mvasioo. In the 
first instance, however, Hengist and Horsa punctnally 
fulfilled their enge^menta with Yortig^. They 
joined tho British mrow and a bloody battle was 


f 
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foaglii neat Stamford, and the Picte and Scota wore 
nttwlv defeated: those who escaped the slanghtcr 
retirea into their own territories. 

Prom all that can ho gaUicrod of tho obscni-o annals 
of this period, it would appear that fJio Saxons wore 
well rewarded for their martial soi’viccH, and that 
they wore txt satisfied with thoflnrqiitality and kind- i 
ness sho%vn thorn that they wore in no haste to quit 
tho island. Nor, if tlio annals are to^ ho relied upon, 
wore the Ihitons deeirens of getting rid of them. Oh 
the contraiy, it is related that Hongist gave his ^oun^ 
and Ix^iutifnl daughter ifowona in marriage to Vorti- 
gem, and that tho Saxon leaders were permitted to 
fortify tho Jslo of Tlianct, and to invite fresh forces 
over into PiSfain. Tho story of the marriage of Vor- 
tigem with Nowena may he doubted, but that other 
Siixdh forces—^the Angles—came over in succession is 
a wcll-authonticated foot. The Jutes had scon tho 
l)cai\ty and fertility of tho island, and it may well bo 
iraagincil that they ■r^ro desirous of not only settling 
therein themsplvcs, but to have thoir old neighbotire 
tho Angles as co-partners in the spoils of tho land. 

•ITenco it may rejadily ho conceived that when the 
Piets and Scots no longer appeared in South Britain, 
and tho Saxons h^ rained a finn footing in it, tho 
Britons wished to rid themselves of their dangerous 
allies, and that these allies fortned a notion of taking 
jpnsRossiun of at least a i»art if not the whole of iJlo 
island. * 

It ■would appear that tho first Irond of Angles that 
tamo over into Britain consisted of about five thou¬ 
sand Warrior'S, and that Ilcngist and llorsa bcin^ thus 
reinforoed then openly displayed their intentions of 
threiving off Iho mask of friendship ond bccomii% 
master's of tho Britons. The unwarliko character, and 
tho divided state of tho jwplo fovoured their views. 
Single-handed, however, tncy '^re not strong enough 
to carry out their designs. Hence it is rooonled that 
they formed a league ■with tho Picte and Scots, and 
that when this was effected then it was that they 
ouinmcnccd a struggle -with tho* Britons for tiro 
mastery. To avcrtwio common danger, the Bomon 
and tho British factions laid aside thoir feuds and 
fought side by side. Scvoral battles were fought 
which were Idoody bnj; indecisive. At this time it is 
said that Yortigei'n fiad been deposed, tho Brituus 
refusing to fight under his banner bcca^ of his con¬ 
nection with tho Saxons. His son,' YdHiraer, was 
t'lecled their leader in his stead, and -he appears to 
liiivo been no unskilfnl gencr-al. According to the 
common story, indeed, tho Saxous employed treachery 
before they could amako any ad-vance in the conqu^t 
of the island. Haviz^ induced tho Britons to agree 
to a tci-mination of thoir contention, a groat feast -was 
held, at which all tho chief personagOB of both parties 
were present. The company was mixed; each Saxon 
had a Briton by his side for his boon companion. All 
wont on Duorrily, till, on a sudden, Hengist commanded 
lys followers to unsheath their swords—a short weapon 
whioh each had brought with him in his hose—and 
eveiy British warrior except Vortigem ■was slain. 
The story of this massacre, however, is -a. source .qf 
contention among historians, some treating it aq. ^ 


to tho Thuringian ohie^ and if this is tru^ 
th^ mas have sotod the same tanaohorop in. 
Britain ;l>ut at the same time it majyjlf^^lbeim in* 
vented, as some have 8uppo8ed,.ly tne' Bid^OS fo 
excuse their own defeat, and to ^rbw odinjn npon the 
victors. But ■wliether it ■was ly treachery orjfe open 


5 d ^ iTeTu TTZTTVJ ffcV r ^ 


the arrival of Hengist and his followers in thA.itdshd, 
tho first Saxon kingdoih—that of Eent-Awas folded. 


sailed to Britain, 'and after plund^f;;^ the OrlCn^ 
Isles, to have taken possession of Noi^llteibraltod tfod 
all the country to tho Frith of Forth TnthnnoitiJlifjr 
with much resistance. They are said to hayh^Jesu 
under tho command of Goto, the son, and EbeesS 
nephew of^lTongist. In tho moantime, 

•'represented os still ■warring for tho possession .of his 
nowly-feunded kingdom of Kent. Aurelitu Ambro- 
sins, a dcSt^endant of a Bouian fomily, Is said to have 
boon his antagonist and to have fought many baMw 
with ■varying success, till in the ycoi' a.d. 46o he ■was, 
according to tho Saxon chronicle, utterly d^sated at 
Wippidflwt; tho name of tho place being derived 
from Wippid, tho only Saxon chief who in tho 
battle. Iwidve British chieftains fell on that 
but it would appear that tho Britons still k^ the 
field, and that tho war continued eight years Iragor, 
fSt Hengist is recorded to have at tmt period gained 
a mon/docudve battle than tliat of Wippidfl^et, after 
which he reigned in pcaco till tho day of his death, 
A.D. 48K • 

As -before rccordod, tho Jules and the Angles were 
the first Teutouic tribOT to arrive in Britain. Whether 
thoir arrival was really tho result of an in'vitation 
may bo doubted. It would rather appear te have 
been a series of piratical expeditions m search of a 




people from the east, which push^ already-settled 
tri^ fdriher to the west, covered the sea witli 
adventurers, and gave no'w masters to every province 
which had once owned the Homan S'way. At all 
events, if tho Jutes and Angles ■w^ invited to 
Britain, iho Saxons preqwr, tho third tribe of invaders, 
hod no such plea for settling in tlio itdaud. 

It ■was in tlio year a.d. 477 that tho Saxotm arrived. 
At that time, Ella and his three sons, and a train of 
mariial followers, lai^cd in tlio ancient torritoiy of 
tlie Ilegni, now Sussex, at or near Withering, in tho 
Isle of Sels^. On their arrival, tho Britons made a 
■vigorous roastance. Several battles wero fought, but 
in the end Ella became master of nearly all Sussex, 
and established tho second Saxon kingdom, Which waq 
called Suih Seaima rice, “the kingdom of the 
Saxons.” 

AnotiiioT band of Saxonf^^undcr Conlio ^^eared ^ 
Britain, a.d. 495, landing in tlie west, at, a diaijo 
which the Saxon chronido says was nam^ after 
Cordieshoro. Cerdio appears, to lu^ye beem.' 
sternly opposed by tho Britons than any chief 
him. Ho is said to have hepn engaged 
twenty years in war ■with tb^ for the 
Hampsl^ and the Isle of Wight, whkii . 

obtained, fimndlng a kingdom cdled Weld. 
"fTiAlrinordnm nf Mn WMt SaxOlUb” 


simi^ fteiy is fold of the' Saxons of the .fa {“the Idngdom of wo^ West Saxonst' 
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the notion, therefore, that thoro 

_ ' .a .« M 


racnOH n. ^ oc^owledgod paramount to tiio. ^fe*on 

Tub history of tho seven sepamto and indc^ndent Heptei^y, which ^poars to ^ 
states or kingdoms of tho Anglo-Saxona calW tho lay before our revere a 

Heptarehy, although clearer than that of tlio Saxon separate kmgdt^^ginmng with that of K^t,^liwfo 
oonouost must yet be eonsidered half fabulous. It is, was tho first ratabhshod, and concluding with that of 
iiid^ a roost intricate and po^^loxing period of the Wessex, which after a senes of remafflcable r^utams 
history of Britain. It is gciMJ-Sly assumed by his- subdued all tho other six kingdoms of t^o Hoptanfiiy 
torians that there ^vas from tho earliest periods of the un^r its dominion. „ ■ „ 

connuost a lord mramountovor tho separate states: The fanjjrdoTft o/^en/.—Ilen^l^^e finmdcr o^o 

that is, one king among tl.o seven kingdoms, who was kingdom of Kent, ww BUCcocdc»ate^ ^ Eric, 
a sort of emperor over the rest, and who was called whose surname was or ^h-tre^ his 

tho Bretwclilm from tho ^xon Bnjten Wealdn, which successors wore denominated Afecinga^ ot "**»* of 
signifies “one whose sway is widely extended.” Some the Ash-tree.” The kingdom wm called 
times those Brolwadas arc said to havo dominated by riee, tho kingdom of tlio men of Rent; and 
right of conquest, and sometimes hy tohoritanco. Tho vermim hecamo Cant burh, whence Canterbury, 
firat Brctwmda mentioned is Ella, king of Essex, and 'By some authora IMo is coimider^ to have too 
the second Coawlin, ki«g of Sussex. Of these little founder of tho Kentish kto^lom; but it would rathei' 
is Tccordcil w'bicli enn justify toe distinction. Tho appear that it was under his nilo that it became 'OS- 
latter assuraeil the title about a.d. 568, hut tho dignity tablished, ho having, it is said, reigned twenty-four 
is said to haVb been contested by Ethelbert the fourth yeara to gi-eat tranqiimit;^. 

yinp of Kent, who claimwl it by right of descent from Eric died a.d. 512,^caving his kinborn to ^ son 

ITcngist. ITbis led to hostilities in which Etindbcrt Oota, to whoso reign it was that tho East Saxons. 
Bustmn^ two rignal defeats and many rovciucs; but cslabUshod their monarchy, dismembering toe pi'^ 
it is supposed tout at the death of Coawlin, a.d, 50.3, vinces of Essex and Middlesex from toat of 
Ethelbert -was acknowledged by the six other kings Ho was succeeded to his kin^lom, a.d. 634,by hw son 
their rightful Bretvvelda. Hermenrio, of Avhom little is kiio^ exc^t t^t ho 

It is extremely doubtful, hwover, whether any reigned thirty-two yeara, and that before ho died no 
snch'dignitaiy as n Brctwelda did exist in the Saxon associated his son Elhclbert with him m tho ^vem- 
Iloptarchy. As Ilumo riglitly observes:—^“So long incnt, in order to sccui'l) his sucocssion in the family, 
as too contest was maiiitninei with tho natives tho and to prevcait such revolutions as are incident to a 
sevc^ Saxon princes ]nt!Scrvod a union of counsels turbulent and barbfft'ous moiiaroliy. 
and interests; hut after tho Britons were shut up Ethellwrl ivas an ambitious and warlike monareli. 

tho barren counties of Cornwall and 'Wales, and gave His aim was to extend his dominion, lo that end ho 
no fur^r disturbance to the conquerois, tho bond of engaged in a war with Coawlin, king of "VVe^x, m 
alliance was to a great measure disselvcd among tho which ho was unsuccessful. ^ IIo was twiM) defcatol; 
iirinccs of tho Heptarchy. ‘ Though one prince still but Ccawlin having, hy Jiis subswitient amMlfons 
seems to liavo been aUowcd or to‘ havo assumed an career, reduced tho kingdom of Suss^-x to BubjooUon, 
ascendancy over tho whole, his authority, if it ought excited toe jealousy of ihd other Saxon princes, an 
ever to ho deemed regular or legal, was extremmy association was formed against him: Ethelliert was 
limited; ami each state acted as if it had been todo- entnistcd witli the command of the allies, and oh- 


_ a u a laij a vja vaa v —— ---- ^ r 
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pendent, and wholly separated from tho i-est. Wars, tained a signal victory. Soon after tins event Leawlm 
therefore, and revolutio.i8 and dissensions, were un- died, and Etlielbcrt succeeded os •well ^ to his asccii- 
avoidablo among a turbulent and milifoiy people.” dant among tho Saxon states, as to his otlier ambi- 
Theso events ouglit to belong to tho ixigo'of liistoiy, tious projects. All tho princes were rcdiuxsi to his 
hut tho accoimts lianded do'wn to posterity are as sway except the king of Northumberland. He oven 
boi-ron as thej’’ are uncertain. As Httmp goes on to estaulislied himself on tho throne of Mereia; hut, ap- 

obsei'vo:_“ Tho monks, who were tho only annalists prehensivb that a league might 1» formed against 

doling those ages, lived remote from puhlio aflaira; him, as tht 2 x> liad been attest his old antagonist 
consider^ Iho civil transactions as entirely su’xadi- Ceawlin, ho*'resigned that kingdom to Wobb^ the «m 
nato to toe ecclesiastioal; and besides jiartaking of of Crida, who first founded that monarohy, imposing, 
tho icnoranco an* barWity whioli were then univer- however, such conditions ujxm Wohba os rende^ 


o'wn to posterity are as sway except tho king of Northumberland. He even 
n. As Httmp goes on to estaulislied himself on tho throne of Mereia; hut, ap- 


ii]xm Wehba os rendered 


with a propensity to imposture, -ricos almost insepa- Tho long and prosperous reign of Ethelbert; is 
Table from tbeir profession and manner of life. Tho marked by the introductiinii of Ohmtianity among 
history of that jKniod abounds in names, but is ex- the Anglo^xons, an event which will be recorded »t 
ti-cmcly barren of events; or toe events are related so length_ under the hcail_ of Iteligion^ His nmii^^ 
muchv^lhoiit cireumstanocs and causes, that tho most 


0 Gaul, mved too way for this event; for Bortli»1ras^|l 
i- Christum, and it had been sthmlatod before .to?'Itnlir' 
;tial8 that she should enjoy the froo exercise 
r religion, a conoossion not diifioult to be obtaiMi^^jm^ 
[-; the. idolatrous Saxons. His union wi^l^ 

" to other respects coit'd'*®ive to tho whlfato 


fjrofound or most eloquent writer must de^ir of ren¬ 
dering them eitlier iltstructive or entertaining to tho 


cttmft as much merited a particular narrative as toat 
IbM traaSimtioiis and batUes of the Saxon 
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fiv it InKraght-lim into connootidn with the 
Yreofi^ and otbov sationB on the GontiniGoi, which 
hcA a tendeii||Kto i^x^m them &om their .groMig. 
ntoaode aad.^uhanty. To Ethelbert belongs the 
honoor of enacting a body of laws, the first written 
laws promulgated by any of the northern oonquorors. 

Et^bert was Auoceeaed in his kingdom, A.O. 616, 
by ^ son E^bedd, nnder whmn his subjects relapsed 
into idolatiy, Eadbaldmamcivod a passion for.his 
metb^in-law, and a^MfmChristiaii faith would not 

S nnit ui in oQBtnj mmarriaga. ho renounced it, and 
B wh^^ijsMmio followed his example. Acec^ng 
to thfa^^V^kim liistorians, hovmvcr, he was finally 
^r eclaimed from idolatry. They relate that lilcllitns 
and Justus, whom Augustus liaa eonsecrated bishop 
of London and Bochester, left the kingdoi^in dosp^, 
and that Lauientius, the snece^r of that first Chris¬ 
tian missionary, was about to' follow their elamplo: 
but that before he abandoned his dignity h8 resolved 
to Tnftkn one effort to reclaim the idolatrous monarch. 
His mode of reclaiming him was original. One day 
he appealed before Eadbald, aiJd throwing off hu 
vestm^ts, ho exhibited a body torn with bruises and 
stripes, and on the king expressing suri>rise that any 
one shpuld thus treat a man of his rank, Tjaurentius 
gravdy tdld him that St. Fetor, the piinoff of the 
apostles, had appeared to him in a vimon, and had 
thus chastised him for his intention to desert hft 
sacred charge. Thus convinced of the error s>f his 
ways, Eadl]«ld is recorded ta have put hiu 

mother-in-law, and to return to tlio profession of Chris¬ 
tianity, his subjects again follcMving his example. 
This story is no doubt fabulous, but Eadhald does 


mm^jonty.' vvidnd reifmed thirty-two yeara, and his 
descendants, Eadbort, Ethelbert, and Aldrio sqccos- 
sively mounted the throne. At the death of the 
latter, aj>. 794, the femily of Kent was extin¬ 
guished, and its tlirone was ocoupied by whoever 
could obtain possession of it. One Egbert reigned 
two years; Cuthrod,ibrother to the king of Mereia, 
six years; and Baldi^ an illegitimato biunch of tho 
family of Hengist, eighteen years. At len^h, how¬ 
ever, in tho year a.d. 823 tho kingdom of Kent was 
dissolved. Baldred was expelled by %bert, king ot 
■Wessex, by whoso good sword tho Saxon- Heptarchy 
was uprooted, and its several'kingdoms became united 
under one dominion. • 




appear to nave returned to tho foith foom some motive 
or other, and to have died a Christian, a.i>. 640. 

Eadbald left two sons, Enninfrid and and Eroom- 
bert. Ho wa9 succeeded in his kingdom by the 
latter, who was his youngest son, apd who had mar¬ 
ried a French princess. According to Bede Ms re^ 
is marked by two notable events—that of est^lishing 
the fast of Lent in his kingdom, and utterly uprooting 
idolatry. Uo was succeeded in his kingdom, A.D. 
664, by his son Egbert, who is renowned for'his en¬ 
couragement of loaming, but rendered infamous for 
the murder of his two cousins, sons of his tmclo 
Erminft^ Egbert died a.d. 673, and left the qrown 
to Ills soil Edrio, hut it was usurped-by his oum 
Mrother Tjotliaire. In order to scouro thoapower in 
his fomily, Iiothaixo associated his son Bichard with 
h im in. the administration of his govenSueut. He 

S rs to have reigned eleven years, when ho wp 
»d and.shun m a battle with Edrio, the dis¬ 
possessed priftoo, who was assisted by^ Eidilwach, 
tring of Bnssex. Bichard fled to Lucca .in Tuscany, 
wad Edrio then mounted the throne. His reign, how- 
evlir, 'was brief. He died Sk>. 686, and was succeeded 



kj^rig of Wessex, with his brother Mollo, was invited to 
attack tho kingdom, and fearful devastations were 
mitted. Mollo appears to have been ^e chief, 
the men of Wessex, for when, he w* shun in 
rmr is said to have returned to tho king- 
daSd^d^Hfwluck Widrid restored it to its original 


ABOWMAXON XIKO AND ARMOUB-BEAREa 


The kingdom of Norihwtdbetland .—It was Adclfnd, 
king of liemicia, who having married Acca, the 
^nghter of Ella, king of Doini, that united all tlie 
coiuitios north of tho Humbor into one monarchy. 
Adelfrid accpiircd a great ascendancy in tho Hep¬ 
tarchy. His power was great, and ho spi^gad the 
torror of his arms far and wide. Victcaies wire 
gained 1^ him over the Fio^ and Scots and tlJ9 
hardy people of Wales, and 'the bounds of his domi¬ 
nions wero extended on all sides, the monkish 
historians are to ho credited, he 'was a merciless con- 
mieror. They ndato that on his laying si^e to 
Chester; the Britons mandied ont with iw their foross 
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to engap^o him, being attended by body of twelve 
hundred and fifty monlcB from the monastery of 
Bancnor, who came to pray for their succosa, and to 
encourage them bytlietr presence and exhortations. 
But tlioso fierce pagan Saxon ohicfi had no respwt for 
priests. Tt is prolwble that they feared their in¬ 
fluence with the ixKnilo os mn(^ os the liomans had. 
feared that of the Druids. On discovoiing the pur¬ 
port of their presence, that they had come to pray 
against Iiitii, Aaclfrid sent a dotactimciit against,them, 
and all, it is rccoided, esr«pt fifty, wore slain,' The 
Briions wore defeated, Chester surrendered, and the 


>vifc^coa, and ho had become a wanderer. At length, 
however, that young prince, Edwin, found protection 
in the court of.K^wald, king of the East Angles, 
l^wald was solicited by Adelfrid cither to slay or 
give up his guest, proimsing him rich rewards for 
such a sorvicA. It is said that Bedwald at one time 
contemplated yielding to the temptation, and to take 
the hlora money; hut that his queen, charmed with 
Edwin’s accomplishments, saved her husband's honour. 
Be that as it may, Bedwald espoused the cause of 
Edwin, and marching suddenly into Northumbria, 
fought a battle with Addlfrid*on the hanks of tho 
river Idol in Nottinghamshire, ip which that monarch 
was slain, and Edwin succeeded him on the Northum¬ 
brian throne. • 

On being restored to his pateiml ii^critanco, 
Edwin rose to greater power than had over boon pos¬ 
sessed by any Anglo-Saxon monai-eh. He became 
greatest prince in tho Heptarchy. If there was a lord 
Mitunount he succeeded to that dignity about a.d. 621 . 
It seems clear that by his success iu war with tho 
king of Wessex, that he tnSjuired authority over 
nearly all the oountiy from tho Th&mes to tlie Firth 
of Forth. He transferred, indeed, tho ascendancy 
from the south to the north of the island. His reign 
appeara to have boon beneficial to his subjects. “In 
t^ time,” Fabyan tho old chronicler says, “ a womaif 
might Lave gone from one town to another without 
pief or molestation; and for tho rcfresliing of way- 
goers Edwin ordainodr at dear wells, cups or diriies of 
hruB or iron, to ho fastened standing by tho said 
wells’ sides; and no man was so hamy as to ti^o 
away those enps, ho kept so good justice.’’ 

After his accession to tho crown Edwin married 
Etholbniga, tho daughter of Etliolbort, king of Kant. 
Following tho example of her mother Beiiha, tiiat 

S 98S sought the conversion of her husband to 
tianity. It was stipulated that she should 
onjcy the fine exercise of her religion, and sho earned 
wiA her into Northumbria, Paulmus, a bishop, to aid 
her in her attempt to convert her pagan husband. 
Thoro was long wavering in the monad’s mind on 
this^subJlTct. He would, ho said, examine the founda -1 
ii&ns of that doctrine, and if he foimd them satis- 
foctoiy he would be eonvorted. After a long and 
senous inquiry ri'Jdwin declared in favour of..the 
Christian religion, and his subjects soon ^ter foll^^i 
hu example. It was after his convondon thtj^ Fop6 
Boiufhoe, m a letter addressed to him, A.Tk $25$ f^Hd 
tiim “ of the Angles or English.” ■ 


ElwJn reigi^ till the. year A.P. $34, triteo he' 
perished in a great battle fi»wh,t at HaiSel^K-het^veeii 
tho Don and the Trent; FendajjflHnttyof .tlie' 
Mercians, and Cadwalladar, king of No:^ Wek%"who 
hod formed a league against hm. oohyeiiioa to 
Christianity appwrs to have been one of tW-chief 
causes of uiis leaguo,-for Fonda'wafi a fhto(!dpQi par¬ 
tisan ^ the Saxon superstition. Uin’Holi^’was 
marked by after desolimc''” . The iriuimhar^'^^n 
forces ravaged th^ Northnmiuii^ kin^cox^ Igiijiiinijg ' 
neither old men nor cliildrmi, vr^kZt mopilea;* the 
latter especially safibi'ing from his vongeta;af^j'" * 

At the death of Edwin the Northumh^rian^n^u^hy 
hooamo divided. Eanfrid, the son of Ad^i^'- 
possession his paternal kingdom of Beraidla jl 
Osrio, Edwm’s consin-german, established , hxtmiw In- ; 
T)oira. Both these princOS rctnmod to pi^ani|!n^ hnd 
it seems*probable tliat the whole people rotnm^ilrith- 
tliem, as Fanlinus, who was the fi^ archhidiop of. 
York, retired with Ethclbnrga into Kent. The tiapas' '' 
of theso kings, however, was hut of short dnrawoi. 
likinfrid fell in battTo with Cadwalladar, the Briton; 
and Oscar 'was treacherously slain by that prinoe. 
Oswald, tho brother of Eonfiid, now once more united 
tho kingdums of Bomicia and Dcii^ A.D, $8.4;, .and 
rostorcd’'the Ohristian religion in his dominions, the 
Saxons being over ready to adopt the foith of their 
isSbnarc^, whether pagan or Christian, Cadwalladar 
had remained in Northumbria, and his successes ap¬ 
pear tO(have mo^o him-despiso precaution, for'Oswald 
Burpris;^ Itim at Hexham with an inferior force, and 
ho 'was defeated and< slain. Having restored peace he 
devoted his wealth to the oraotion of chbrones and 
monasteries. Civilization was making rapid progress 
in his kingdom through tho medium of Christianity, 


but that nerco enemy of the Cliristian foith, Fenda, 
'was stiU alive, and once more ho entered Northumbria 
to check its progress. Like his unde Edwin, Oswald 
'was slain in battle 'with that fierco pagan naanaroh, 
A.P. $42. 

The Northumbrians still rallied round the family of 
Edwin. . On tho retreat of Fenda from Northumbria, 
Oswy, tlie brother of Oswald and husband of a 
daughter of tho great Edwin, a^nded tho throne, 
uniting the two kingdoms of Bemicia and Deiro, by 
putting to death Oswin, the son of Osrio, the last Ung 
of the race of Deira. His snccesEion, however, 'was 
not undisputed. In the year $51* his kiiwdora' 
•«Auj re-divided into its 'two ancient states, Oswy, 
retaining Bemicia, and Odenwald reigning in Ddxa. 
Nor was Oswy long permitted to reign m peace hi 
Bcrnicia. After drivmg Kym^ls, tho Christien king 
of Wessex, frmn his throne, a.d. 652,'Fenda, amda 
entered Northumbria frith fire and swor^ bax|H^ 
and slaying wherever became. Oswy pnrril^ie^' 
peace this time by meaii#of rich presents, hosti%^ 
and an arrangement of intermarriage. His 
Alchirid was espoused to Fonda’s daiight^,"^i^^ 
shortly after, Penda’s- son, Feada, 
daughter, AlcMre^ that “foir and Chrm!^^^ 

C doss’* who carried four priests in. hto 

me instrumental in. the oonvmuioD, the " 

vif Meroia. Fenda, however, but littla ; 

&mily ties; he ivas still the bitter'^ 
'Chiuiian an^ the fierce' ■ ‘ 
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advanced into Kortlmmbtia„ his 


fo&jfcht n^ York, in the year 664, and ttiia 
tune ’viotb^. dodared for the Northumbrians; Pcnda 
was dts^ and tho vassal chiefUins perished almost 
t g a tniuoi. .Accotding to the custom of the age 
0s«7 .lhade a^rich donation of lands, and founded 
twedva abbeys In testimonyj^abls gratitude. He also 
dedicated ah in^nt AajfffSm to uie Lady of Hilda, 
who eh o^y a^|;;,«M!^vod from Hartlepool to the 
vade of "Whij if^rwhere she founded one of tho most 
fiunoasi^SonaBteiies of the middle ages. 

aftw the death of Pen^ appears to have 
nuioted a orhel vengeanoe on his old enemies the 
Merdaiis. All their territories, north and dbuth, wore 
attaobad to the Northumbrian kingdom. He did not, 
how0vw,*long maintain his ascendancy in Merdla. In 
the yea^' 666 its nobles took up arms agalhst him, 
and oompdled tbe Northumbrians to retire from thoir 
oonnfiy'. Oswy was fhrthor weakened by the am-' 
bition bis son Alchf]id, who demanded and obtained 
a part of Northumbria in scpaiato and independent 
sovereignty. In tho latter part of his reign a great 
^ague* laviwed the country. It commenced in the 
year 664, and its ravages continued tor twenty years, 
possum from touth to north, and desolating not 
only England, but tho higlilands of Scotian^ and^ 
Ireland. . • 

died a.d. 670, and was «nccccded by ^ son 
Egfrid. That monarch was amhitloul of obtaining 
all that his father had held in Mevcia, and a^strnggle 
ensued, the final result of which was tho weakening 
of both kingdoms. In tho year a.i>. 685, Egfrid was 
idain in a war with Brudo, king of tho Piets, and from 
that time tho Northumbrian kingdom becamo a sceno 
of wretched anarchy. He wa^ succeeded by Alfred, 
his natural brother, who,affbr reigning nineteen years, 
was snooeodod by his son Osred, a boy eight years of 
■ age. Osred, after reigning eleven years, was murdered 
by his kinsman Eenred, who, after enjoying the crown 
only one year, ]%rishod by a similar rate. The next 
kinga were Osrio, and Ceiwnlph, the son of Kcnred; 
the latter of whom, a.i>. 738, resigned the crown 
to his cousin Eadbert, and retired to a monasteiy. 
Soon after, Eadbci-t tollowed his example, abdi¬ 
cating tho crown in tovour of his son Oswolf, who, 
at the end of tho first year of his roign, was slaiA 
in a sedition. Mollo, who was not of the royol family, 
now: seized tho crown, and ho perishfd by the 
t3(«aohery of Ailred,'a prince of the blood, who, after 
enjoying.a brief reign, was expelled lus subjects. 
Etsebe^ tUe 4on of Mollo, the next king, underwent 
a'isinii]^ &te; and Celwold, his successor, who was 
tbe;brbtiier of Ailrcd, wa^oposed and slain by the 
people. Osred, the nepho^of Ailrcd, next reigned, 


JH^jieskna By ^ese f^l revolutions, the people of 
^tSti^umbrialost all attachment to their government 
and ^ey finally submitted to the rule of 

Wessex, s . ,. 

of .Ead AngHti -—^Tho histojry of mis 
A-jiwwIiB^e^ts Po very remarkable events. The 
. ^ that- of the (inversion of Earp- 


wid^ its fimrth king, and great-grandson of Ofih, the 
firanito of the monarchy. He was induced to em- 
braoo Christieniiy^ by Edwin, king of the Northum¬ 
brians ; but bis vme, who was an idolatress, brought 
him bock to paganism. After his death, which was 
tragict^ Si^Doi^ his successor, restored Christianity 
and introduced learning among tho East Angles, he 
having imbibed a love m learning from being educat^ 
in Franco. Beyond this tho history of E^t A^lia 
coflsists of barren details of piinces who wore either 
murdered or deposed, or who inherited from each 
other and obscurely filled the^throne of that kingdom. 
Its last monarch, Ethelbert, was murdered by Ofio, 
king of tho Mercians,*A.D. 782, and his ki^dom was 
honooforth united to that of Mercia. 

TTte langdon of Nerda. —Mercia was the largest 
•kingdom of tho llcptaiohy, coinprehendii^ the midtie 
counties of England, bor some time it apj^rs to 
have been under the anthority of Ethelbert, the king 
of Kent, althoimh the succession ^as in tho race of its 
fii-st founder, Crida. After Crida, its fi^st monarch 
was his son Webha, who, being placed on his throne 
by Ethelbert, governed tho kin^m by a precarious 
authority. After his death, by the influence of Ethel- 
bort his kinsman Ceorl mounted thd throne, ho being 
preferred to his son Pcnda, whose turbulent character 
appeared dangerous to tho Kentish monarch. When 
fitly years of age, however, Ponda succeeded to tho 
throne of Mercia, and his reign justified tho opinion 
which Ethdbcrt had formed of his fitness for rule. 
Threo kings of East Anglia and two of Northumbria 
pcrishel in battle against him, and, as before recorded, 
no was at length himself slate in battle with Oswy, 
kii^ of tho Northumbrians. Ho was succeeded in 
his tbi-onc, A.D. 665, by his son Peada, who* had es- 

E ousod a daughter of Oswy, through whose teflnenoe 
0 introduced Cbl^istianj^.into Mercia. Peada died a 
violent death, and ^as succeeded te tho government 
by bis son Widfere, who reduced tho kingdoms of 
iWx and East Anglia to his subjection. His suc¬ 
cessor, Etholrod his brother, is represented os a lover 
of peace. Ho, however, mtAe a successful expedition 
into Kent, and repulsed Egfri^ king of the Noi-thum- 
brians, who invaded his domimons. Etbolrctl appears 
to Imve had a tender conscience, which was not a 
ohaiacteristio of the Saxon chieftains. Having slate 
Elfwin, the broijier of Egfrid, te battle, be compounded 
the de^, aiM mado peace with that monarch by a 
money payment. After reigning tliirW years he 
rosignoa crown to. Keiidn^ son of Wulfero, and 
retired into a monasteiy; and Kendrcd gave up tho 
. crown to Geoli’cd, the son of Ethelipd, and want to 
Borne, whore he passed hie life te acts of penance and 
devotion, Ceolred was succeeded by Ethofbald, grand¬ 
son of Alwy, the brother of Pcnda; and he being slate 
te a mutiny, was succeeded by Ofia, a descendant of 
another brotiier of Pcnda namra Eawa. 

Oflb ascended the throne of Mercia, A.I>. 766^ That 
monante was an ambitions warrior. Between 4 ^ 
years a.d. 757-794 he was engaged in many blooc^ 
wars. He defeated Lothaire, kin^f Kent, in a battle 
at Otfuid upon the Harent, a:^ .redittm his kingdom to 
a state of depemdenoe; and Eefiwnifr king of Wessex, 
at Benstegton te Oxfordshire; after which he annexed 
both tha^ ogunty and Oloaceetershire to his domteious. 
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But h)8 caicor was marked wi<h crime as well as 
victory, Ethelbort, king of the Bast Angles, d(»ir^ a 
union with his daughter Elfrida, and Oflh invited 
him to Hereford with Tiis retinue, to solomnizo the 
nuptials, and amidst the joy and festivity displayed 
on this occasion, ho was seized by the .troaohorous 
monarch and secretly behcado^- Warned b^ Elfrida, 
the nobles of East Anglia cscap^ but Ofla, having 
slain the last of the race of Orida, succeeded in his 
design of subduing that Idngdoin. Ofla sought toVo- 
ostablish his character jn the eyes of the world, and 
to appease his conscMcnce according to the fashi on of 
the ago, ho gave the tenth .of his goods to the 
chureh; Ijpstowed rich donatiema on the cathcdiul of 
llerofoid; mode a pilgrimage to Romo to procure 
absolution; and engaged to pay the sovereign pontiff 
a “yearly donation for tho support of an English* 
college in that city. His hypocrisy or penitence, 
whichever it might W did not end here. Pretonding 
to bo directed by a vision from heaven, ho discovered 
tho reliquca of St. Alban tlio martyr, at Verulamium, 
and endowed a magnificent monasteiy in that place. 
So munificent were his acts of piety, that William of 
Malmesbury was jiuzzled to decide as to whether his 
crimes or his merits preponderated. Ofla, who has 
written his name upon the great dyke reaching from 
Chester to tho Wye, died a.d. 795. 

After tho death of Ofla, the power which ho hod 
established in Mercia qnickl^ faded away. He was 
succeeded by his son Egfritlt, who only reigned five 
months, when tho crown devolved upon Kennlph, a 
descendant of tho royal family. Kenulph waged war 
vrith Egbert, king of Kent, and having taken him nri* 
Bonor barbarously put out his wos and gave tho cio^ 
of Kent to his own brother ditthrcd. He was slain 
in an insurrection of the Eist Anglians, and was suo- 
ccodod in his kingdom by hisi^n Keholm, w'ho, during 
the first year of his reign, was murdered by his own 
sister Qncndrada That guilty woman hopra by tho 
bloody deed sho had committm to mount the throne, 
but she was supplanted by her uncle Ccolulf, who, 
after reigning two years, was dethroned by Beomulf. 
That usuriwr was defq^ted by the West ^xons, and 
killed by lus owm subjo^; and Ludican, his successor, 
sliarcd we same fa^. Tho last monarch of Mercia 
was Wiglafii who was overthrown by Egbert, and his 
kinpplom was added to that of Wessex; 

TAs langdom of Euex .—Of this kingdom of the 
Heptarchy very littie is recorded. Tlio foimdor of 
the monarchy, Ercowino, was succeeded. by his son 
Bebert, who, under the influence of his unde E^id- 
bert,’king of Ebnt, embirmod Christianity. At his 
death his kingdom was ruled oonjointly by his two 
sons, who relansed into idolatry, and who, according 
to Bede, expelled Mollitus, the bishop, because Im 
would not Buffer them, as pagans, to cat tho white 
bread distributed at the communion. Tim names of 
other .princes who reigned snocossively in Essex arp. 
^igebert the Ijittle, Sigebort the Good (who restored 
Ghmtianity), Switl^ra, Sigheri, Ofla,- and Selred. 
This last prine« mignod thfrty-eight years, and was 
the last descendant of Ercewine.,' At his dMfh 
kingdom of Essex fell into a state of anatdiy, and wiu« 
wri&subiectod to the power of Wessex: .Thi^’k^aM 
iulea u|ii^ theMeroiau monarehs—Swithdri^'ol^i^' 


and Sigered—^but the kingdom finally submitted po 
the rule of Egbert. 

The ktnpdm of Saeaex .—^This Hmndnim was the 
smaUest in the Ileptarchy, and maraT no'figure in 
hktoiy. Ite founder, Ella, was sucoooded hy nis son 
Cissa, who is said to have reigned SOTenty-six years. 
As early as his reign, the Southi^Saxons appoar to 
have falion into an almost absolute dependence on the 
kingdom of Wessex :** «ra..mnoh so, imleed, that the 
very names of the piinceb '.yho onjojred tho titu^ 
sovereignty are for the most ^]^'^:j|mmiown. Its last 
king, i^eiwaloh, was subdued in iMmS ^ Ce adwalla, 
king of WcBSOx, and was slain; and t^tlgh'the 
nobles of Sussex resisted that monarch's power fi>r 
some time longer, tho kingdom was finally amaliminat^'' 


wjtntlmtdi Wessex, me subjugationot tue lonmom 
of Sussex was, indeed, tho first step which the Wert 
Saxonfrmade towards i^ucing the other six kingdoms 
of the Heptarchy under tlioir solo dominion. 

The kingdom of Wesacie .—It has been seen that tho 
•founder of this kingdom, which finally reduced all the 
other Saxon states, Avas Cordio. At bis death, he was 
sneoeeded on liis throne by his valiant son, Kenrio, 
who had been the companion of all his father’s toils 
and victories. During his reign of twenty-six years 
he appftirs to have canied on a fierce war with the 
Britons, over whom he is said to have gained several 
';rictorioR. Eonric died A.b. 360, and his son, Cewanliu, 
a88Hi{;ed tho sceptre, a mince more ambitious and 
ontorprising than ovQp Ccrdic ond Kenrio. By great 
victoiirt obtained over tho Britons, and especially in a 
gi'cat battle fought at Durham in GloucoKtorsbiro, in 
which throe British priucos wore slain, ho added the 
counties called Devonshire and Somersetshire to his 
dominions. Nor was it witli tho Britons alone that 
ho fought. Ho invaded tho Saxon states in his 
neighbourhood, and dreading lus ambition, a oon- 
fodoracy was formetl agaidst him, into which some of 
tho Britons entered. Ethelbort, kiug of Kent, was at 
tho heall of this confederacy, and it was successful; 
Cewaulin was. defeated A.D. 591, and, to complete liis 
misfuitune, his own subjects revolted and drove him 
into exile. Ho was succeeded in his kingdom ^ his 
nephew Ccolric, who reigned five years, when djdng 
ho left his threuo to his hruthor Coolwulf^ who 
waned, during his reign of fourteen years, not only 
with tho Britons, but with his kindx^ the ^xons, 
and tho Victs and Scots. Upon the death of Ceolwul^ 
A.b. 611, Kyn^ih), ther son of Ceolrio, inherited the 
crown, asseciatmghis brethor Quicelm in the govern¬ 
ment of his kingdom. These two princes, who apj^eot 
to have been renowned for their fraternal affeoticai,’ 
gained a groat victory over tho Bri<{ms, who iiiiU 
stnigglod for ind(^ndenoe at Bcamdnne, now Bampton, 
in Deyonshire. Under tlio influence of Oswald; 
of Northumbria, who 2?^ married his daughter, 
Kynegils embraced Christianity. Ho died A.s.'fi49y 
and his son Kenwalch succeeded to the nuHOan^y. 
This monarch was married to a sister of the xnvetonrth^ 
pagan Benda, and soon after His acceSdon ho obteai^ 
a divorce from her, probably from the curoqmstatf^j 
that while.he had embraced the Christian; 
queen sfiU adhered to poganism. At all tf Mdm SSk . 

■ ciicumstanoe bron^^t upon him Pen flro aiBtiBB • 

vengeanoOi He invaded the dominieqfli ' 

• ' (t a J 
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•Ad after de&atii^ him in several battles, compiled 
him to abandon his coantiy. lie took rotoge iv 
Alalia, Vheidl^ lived in exile for throe years, at the 
end of Which time he recovered his kingdom, which he 
defended.,with great valour and suocees to tlte day of 
his death, a.i>. 672. 

As Eenwalch ^od without issue, the succession 
was diluted. • After his diyois» from the sister of 
Fenda ne had married ^jjWga, who was a woman 
of great s^rit and abjji^yr Sexburg|t kept possession 
of, the chief matk olfiw for two years, when, at her 
death, princo of the race of Cerdio, acquired 

the orornt; oanyuig off the prize from his competitor,' 
JK'^tntwin, the brother of Kenwalch. I<kcwin died 
A.D: 670, and Kentwin then bocaiuo monqfch of the 
West Saxons. That monarch chiefly employed his 
arms against the Britons of Cornwall and Sogiersot- 
shire, in whiph ho was vit^rious. lie died^.o. 685, 
and was succeeded by Coodwalla, who, according to 
tho of too times, was a great prince. Ho enlarged 
his dominions by too entire reduction of the kingdom 
of Sussex, and made dostmutivo iSroads into that of 
Kent. In ono of these ontcrT>riscs ho lust his brother 
MoUo, who, with all his attendants, fell into too hands 
of the enemy, and was lilain. Like all th^ other 
Saxon wars, those of Ceodwalla appear to have Ixion 
carried on remorselessly. Ills cruelties, according tu^ 
tho old chroniclers, weighed heavily on Ids conscience, 
and to gain relief, he, too, endowed churches and ftiadu 
a pilgnmago to Borne, whore he received bufitism, 
and whore be died a.d. 689. Uis cousin Tna now 
mn unted too throne, a prince as 'renowned, for his 
justice, policy, and prudence, as he was for his skill in 
war. Tuft made tho conquest of Cornwall and Somor- 
settoire, but he treated the vanquished Britons with a 
humanity no Saxon conqueror had before displayed; 
for ho allowed ttiie proprietors to retain their lands, 
and encouraged alliances and marriages between them 
and his &xon subjects. Jna reigned tlurty-scven 
years; and his reign must ho regiurflcd as one of tho 
most glorions and most prosperous of tho Heptarchy. 
Indeed, toe early part of tho eighth century appears 
to have been the most pe^ful priod of the histoiy 
of Britain since tlio arrival of tho Saxons. Tho 
storms which had agitated the natives inhabiting toe 
islwd for several ages, were at least for a time hushed 
to peace. 

In too deolino of life, Tna made a pilgrimage to^ 
Borne, and on his return embraced too monastic life.* 
He resig^ned bis crown to Adelard, brother of ICtool- 
bnrga bis queen, who was one of toe race of Cerdio, 
bul^ in'a rempte degree, llis succession, however, was 
contested. Ost^ld, a prince more nearly allied to 
toe crown, took up arms; but ho was defeated, 
and Adelai^ reigned in pro^nd peace till his death, 
A.0. 741. . ^ 

The peace which had Ibr some years prevailed in 
Bipitain was now again succeeded by wars. Cutored, 

, tl^ Qousha of Addard, assumed toe crown of Wessex, 
and bis rmgn was marked with wars either against 
-Ib aid , fciug of Mercia, or in conjunoto with 
against the Britons. A great victory was 
• jiilkyh Y him in 752 over Hthelbald, and 
rabd^Nu^HIkbe* obtained another ^ually great over 
to/mtonk He not long survive these victories. 


He died a.d. 754, and his cousin Sigehort ascended 
too throne. That king’s reign was brief. ^ his 
pride and cruelly he provokra an insurrection, and 
no was driven in tho following year from his Ungdom. 
It is said that ho took refuge with Duke Cumbmn, 
governor of Hampshire, who gave him many salntary 
counsels for his fUtnre^kmduot, minglod with reproon 
fiir too past, and that in reven^ Sigehert murdorecl 
him i which, forsaken by ml the world, he took 
shelter in toe forest of Anderida, whore ho was dis^ 
covered by a swinehord in toe service of Cumhron, 
who put him to d(»ith. Tho insurrection oi^nst 
Sigehort was headed by Kenwulf wlio obtained tho 
crowi. Konwulf made several sucoesiffnl ^poditions 
against the Britons of Comwidl; hut venturing on a 
^war with the renowned Oft'a, on whoso sncccsses 
against some of the Saxon slates ho looked with a 
jealous eye, he was signally defeated at Bcusington in 
Oxfordshire. Kenwulf was treacherously murdereA 
A.P. 784, by Kynchard, brother of tho deposed Sigehort, 
and Brithric, who was remotely descund^l from tho 
royal family, obtained possession of tho crown: 
although Egbert, a descendant of Ingald, brother to 
King Jna, was tho legitimate sucocssar to tho throne. 
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tfonsoions that his title was invalid, Brithric married 
Eadbnrgha, a |iataral daughter of Offo, king of Mercia, 
in too hope of establishing his power. With toe 
same view ho sought to obtain possession of tho person 
of Egbert, who, award of his daiigor, fled to tlm court of 
Charlemagne in Franco, by whom he wis well received. 
Eadburgha was a profligate woman, was ^nally 
infamous for her cruelty os for her incontinence. 
Acting under her influence, Brithric destroyed several 
nobles who were obnoxious to her; and if she foiled 
in any instance to incite him to mimior, she encom* 
passed their deaths herself. Against ono young noblo* 
man who hod mxjuircd* her husband’s friendrap, too 
entertained a mortal antipathy.- Besolving, toe^<IW 
iipn his min, sh.o mixed a cureof pison for him, of 
^lioh he drank and died; Britorid; n*wever, part^k 
of the deadly jpotion -with his fovouxite, and he 
pritoed with him. After tois tragedy Eadbnrgha 
fled to Franco, andi%bert retumod from thonoo to fill 
too ttmone' <ff Waaaer. 
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.VM. wths of this king—who is represe&todWa 

good,, ta^PeMeaUe in(march~>iharti>e pestileBco 
0>Jlwt^“TO3by,** liefore meotionod^ragedm all the 
natu>^><ClM3|^ eTcept among tlie Piets and Soots. 
Frw n^l iB^death of Aidan to that of Maldwin, who died 
A,p, a p^od of seventy-nine years, there was eon- 
9taial;peiifdehetweon the Srots and Saxons: a drenm- 
sts^M ''i&y rmrakahloi when it is considered that ^th 
a fi^iee and warl^ disposition. In the funt 
pajrtof fh^^iod thisn^lRrseems to have arisen ftom 
tlm; 0idbuinBUoa ojNhmeots after the^icioiy gained over 
Aidfm hy^jft^fiSEons in A.n. 603, and from the con- 
siAhtthe Saxons with eadi other; and,in the 
latter part of the period, to tho.eordial fH^dship 
^hidi imd been engender^ between the two nations, 
fram lone residenoo of the sons of Edbclred at the 
Bcpttidi court. Maldwin apmarsto have been snc; 
ep^ed in the kinf^m by rkxihol Benneval, or En- 
f^aixu ly.; but ofhim and his three immediate tmo- 
oessprs'nothmg is rooorded, except that they were at 
war /jinth w Piets, though no great battles were 
finij^thetwben the two nation% Ilcatagan, the son 
of jEud^ who began to reign A.n. 698, is said to have 
ended all disputes between the Piets and Scots by 
niartying a Fictish princess. Heatapn died a.d. 715, 
and was succoedod by his nephew Murdoch, who oc-1 
cupied the throne to the year 780. The roi^na of 
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tented with their own territonos; and tbo Brftons had 
su^ into a state of tranquillity, ronia trader their own 
I prinoes, and others under tlio Saxon dominion. On 
j the death of Murdoch, his son Ewen ascended the 
Utrono, but of him and his sueoessors down to the 
year 787 nothing romarkablo is recorded. At that 
time EochoV t^ho is named Aehains by later Scotch 
historians, became king* of the ^xtts, and ho sur¬ 
vived the period to which this stKition is devoted. 
Achaius appears to have been ono of the ftiost illus¬ 
trious princes of this period in tho Scottish dynasty. i 
It is sumxiscd that ho formed nn alliaiico with Chaiie -1 
mogne, King of France; and it is certain that ho 
entered into a treaty of alliance and commerce with 
king of Meroia. That ho was at peace with Ihe 
Piets is evident^ for ho married a raster of Ilurigua the 
.Plctirii monarch, by whom he hod a son named Alpine, 
who, on .the &ilare of tho malo lino of that dynasty, 
beca^ heir to tho Fictish crown. * . 

As regards tiro civil and military history of tlie 
. Pidash monarchy during this ^riod, it would bo vain 
to .attempt any narratian. From the beginning of 
the seventh, century to the year 684 it is entirely 
losti except the names of some of their kings; and 
wlut litm is known of their subsequent histoiy is 
recorded incidentally in^e previous narrative. In 
. the' latter peitod of tho eighth century the Hetish 
. numarobjv appears to have Iwen in a flonrishing con- 
vQt no ancient chronicler has narrated tho 
M-p^^Folaxs of ovent^ and modem historians must 
sink the subjeot in their pages. 


S^ert .—We have now arrived at ono of the most 
eventfill periods in the history of our worhl-famous 
irtand—tho establishment of tho English monarchy. 
Ihe victorious Egbert, however, did not at once as¬ 
sume the titlQ of king of England, but continued to 
stylo Mmself -“king*of tho West Saxons.” But that 
he was absolute “ monarcli of all ho survetyed,” not* 
^thstanding, is clear; for his aiitliority bemme pre- 
uominant in all parts of tho country, from the Channel 
to the 'Pweed—thimbria i^ono excepted. Even that 
part erf Britain might probably have twen added to his 
^minions; for soon after the overthrow of the Siixon 
ITcptarchy, he marchc<l his army into North Wales 
and overran tho whole country os far as Snowdon, and 
only desisted from its oonqncst by finding tha( his 
own throne was in danger: not from any intemal 
commotion, but fiom a formidable enemy which now 
apjieared on tho coast of Britoinv-tho Dane, an enemy 
vraidi camo to repeat to tho Anglo-Saxons, in a far 
moro terrible manner, tho lesson of distflrbauco wliich 
tho Britons had received from tho followers of their 
chieftains, on tho establishment of the Saxon Hep¬ 
tarchy. , 

The enemy which Egbert was called on to enconn- 
tor are variously styled by our own annalists, Danes, 
Norsemen, and Northmen; by tho Frendi, Normans; 
and by tlie Italians,,Normanni. Issuing &om tlie 
rude coasts of Scandinavia and the countries sj'n-oud 
around tho Ikltic, fhoy extended their devastations to 
tho sunny land of tho Mediterranean, and fonndi.-d 
states in Italy and Franco. Tlw’sy ha«l defied the 
fower of Charicrargno the Great; for in his daj’s (hey 
had pillagal tho coasts of France to such an extent 
tliat ho was moved to shed proplretic teara when ho 
saw their piratical in the McditeiTanean. Tho 
Danes were a nation o# pirates, and tlicir home was on 
tho sea. Bands W these marandors were org.'nuzcd iu 
their northern homes, and sent forth in sliips under 
tlio (xirauiand of vikings, the sons of their aristocracy, 
to plunder tho happier lands of the south. Their 
system of invasion Iras been thus naively described 
by Henry of Huntingdon It was w'dndcrfnl how, 
when tho EngliA kings wore liasteniug to encounter 
them in the eastern district, Isrforo they could Ml in 
with the enemy’s bands, a hniTicd messenger would 
arrive andjny, ‘Sir king, whither are j-ou marching? 
Ihc heathens liax*© diserabarkcil fjvmi a countless fleet, 
on tho southern coast, and are ravii,ii»g the torvns and 
viUagos in every quarter.’ Tho same clay another 
messenger would come running and say, ‘Sir king, 
whither arc yon rctreatiiV5? A formulabie enemy has j 
landed in the west of England; and if you do not 
quickly turn j-our face towanls them, thejr will think 
yon are fleeing, and follow in your rear with fire and 
sword.’ Again tho same day, or on the morrow, 
another messcaiger would arrive, saying, ‘0 noble 
chiefii, what place afo you making for? The Danes 
have mode a descent in the north; already the^hanr^ 
burnt your mansions; evennrow they are sweeping 
away your goods; they are tossingi jxiur young chil¬ 
dren raised on the pmnta of their spears; your wives, 
some they Imve formbly dii^onoitrca, others they have 
oartied away.’” Thu picture is illrutrativo of the 
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ornel barbarism of\hese Northmen, as well as of their 
mode of attack. No sooner had the path to regions 
where plunder might bo obtained been dis^vered, 
than they came in slioals of small vosseJs, in which 
they coaid penetrate narruw rivera; and fields crim¬ 
soned'with the blood of the slain, and fires which | 
sent up their lurid flames skywanl, marked their 
devastating course. Their veiy religion increased 
their thirst for slaughter and rapine. That was iden¬ 
tical with the jpaganisin of the Haxons; and globing 
in the name of Win, they regarded the conversion of 
the Saxons to Christianity as a mifiicicnt cause for 
wido-spi-cad inassain'o. A reference to tlie creed of 
tho slain gave a zest to the strains whidi celebrated 
their forayi^:—^“Wo have sung them tho mass of 
lances: it commenced early in tlio morning; it lasted 
untB night.” 

Such were the terrible foes Egbert was recalled 
from his conquests in Cambria to encounter. It was 
not their first appeartneo in the island. In the year 
787 a small hand of there destractivo sea-rovers 
appeared on Ihe coast, with a view of learning tho 
state of the country; and had killed one of Brithric’s 
officers, who went among them to inquire who 
they were, whcnc* they came, and what was their 
design in landing. Six years after, another band 
landed on tho coast of Northipnherland and killed 
many of the inhabitants, and plundered tho roonasteiy 
of Inndisfamo, or Holy Island. •The next year a thira 
hand appeared on the same coasts, and pillaged the 
monasteiy of Wcarmonth. On this latter occasion a 
storm arose and destroyed many of their ships, and 
while some wore drowned, others were captured and 
summarily beheaded by tho Northumhnun pcopit. 
From that time tiU the year 832, the island had 
rest from the Banish marauders. At that time they 
landed in the Ldo of Sheppoy; and having plundered 
it, returned unmolested. Tne nrat summer they 
came again, and were encountered by Egbert at Char- 
month m Dorsetshire, hut ho was defeated with great 
loss, and with difficulty ofieoted his own escape. This 
disaster roused Egbert to concert v^orous measures 
against tliem. They had returned to their ships and 
their homos, but it was^only to increase their forces. 
Vigorous measures, therefore, were necessary, the more 
flo because, in cmisiitg along the coast of Cornwall, 
they had made acquaintance with tho descendants of j 
the ancient Britons, who hod never bScis completely 
subjugated, and an alliance was forihed l^twcenthcm. 
In the year 835, the united forces of tho. Danes and 
Britons marched into Devonshire, hut Egherii mot 
them at ifengsdgwn Hill, and defeated uem with 
great slaughter. This wa8*his last exploit. Egbert 
died A.D. 836, Ireving th^TOvommont to bo conducted 
by feebler hwds when s^ll and bravery wore most I 
retired. 

Eihdwvl /.—^Egbert was sucooeded by his eldest son, 
Ethelwi^ a prince of singalar picapacity for govem- 
xnonl'.. Originally intondod for tho service of tho 
* olitiToh, he was better fitted for governing a convent 
than a kingdom. Ono'of his first acts ■vras to appoint 
his monkiw tutof, Swithun, to tlie’seo of Wimmest^f 
he bedding at the same time the office .of chnncoUtiir. 
It was pr^hly under tho guidance of Hiis 
who. is phiefiy xemarkahle for leaving a namO 


from that age has been assodatod with rainy suntmmu— 
that he gave the kingdom of Kent, with hB dependen¬ 
cies, Sussex^ and Esse^ to his son AtheUtbstPi m sepa¬ 
rate sovereignly. His power was fiir^ttr weakened 
by tho revolt of tho MeroianB, who under, his fceblo 
rule re-osiahlished their independence. 

This divided sovoroignty was fatal to unity of 
action in the defence of the county. The Danes, 
under their toniblo vihi|;g^ ranged ovdl t^ 
channel almost at ploasnra.' visits now 

annual, or oven more frequenth aJ ^ the southern 
coasts were ravaged by them, and np the 

Thames and the Medway, and stormed 
l^ndc^ Bochester,' and Canterbury. For tbenrst 
time, in the year 831, they wintered in the Isle ofr- 
Thanet. Their ravages induced Etheltralf, tind 
^rhul^ king of Mercia,^ to unite their mrcre to check 
them. Borhnlf was slain, but Etholwulf and hie eon 
Ethelbaldsiro said to have gained a victory over thmn, 
at Oakley in Surrey. But if they gainet^a viotc^, it 
dearly purchased: “tho warriors fell on both 
sides, like com in harvest.” The Danes were after¬ 
wards checked at Sandwich in Kent, and by the men 
of Devon, at Wcnhnry; and as the disordered state of 
France favoured their incursions in that oountiy, they 
suspended their attacks on England. Their deiMatare 
was followed ly an invasion of tho Britons of North 
\^lcs into Mercia; hut they were driven hack 
Ethelv^lf, who hastened to the assistance of his son- 
in-law*BnrtIired, its tiibutary king, and tho Britons 
were ptfrsued into their own country. 

This was Ethelwnlfs last military exploit. During 
this respite he made a pilgrimage to Rome. He was^.. 
a wdoomo guest at Rome, fur after the manner of the 
times ho enriched both the pepe and tho dergy by 
liberal donatkms. He was accompanied in hu 
pilgrimage by his youngest son Alfred, who, with 
weak partiality, he had appointed his sncoossor, and 
who received the anointing oil from the hands of 
tho pontiff. EBielwulf spent ton months at Itemo, 
during which time tho seeds of discontent were 
sown broadcast throughout his kingdom. Ho had 
married Osbiirga, wh(^ like himsolfr belonged to tho 
race of Cordic, and by whom he hod five sons and 
a daughter. On his route hack from Romo, he im¬ 
prudently contracted a second marriage with Judith, 
daughter of Oliarlos tho Bald. This act was &ted to 
his pGaeo,^hat ho increased lus danger by causing 
Jydith to ho crowned queen in the cathedral of 
Rheims. By tho laws of Wessex, which were enacted 
in consequence of the crimes of Eadlnugha, ^ 
queenly digmty had been abolished; and this act, 
combined with the unjust repudiation^ of Osborga, 
rave rise to a plot for his dethronement. son 
Ethelhald and tlie tlianos and men of Wessex hrdte 
out into open revolt; and '|&on Etlielwulf return^ to 
England, ho was compellra to resign<> Wessex to .his 
son Ethdbald, and be content with me )it^ ]dii^dO||[^ 
of Kent. Ho did not long surrive this portitioa: he'! 
died A.n. 867. • ® 

EtheSjald and —By his will, Ethelw^ ', 

divided lus dominions between his two dd!est..sp^ 
then liviilg—Ethelhald and Ethelbert| the 
having the western parts assigiuri 
the raost honourable. Ho had 
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in ilid battle Trith tbe Danoa at Oakley, and 'waa 
’poenlar 'witb' bia anbjects; but he incurred public 
odiuia by ^ unlawfol marria^ with his father’s 
youthfiil unlbw, Judith. It is said that the re* 
tnoiutranoes of Bwithun induced him to consent to a 
divoita but -it would rather appear that death dis- 
801*^ the unio^ He died A.i). 860, and Judith re¬ 
turned to hw own countiy. Subsequently she married 
the Count 01 Flanders, u^her son espoused Flfrida, 


the Count dt FlandorSf^^hor isoxi espoused Elfrida, 
the youngest daughtopfliffilfTcd: from whom through 
five' descents ojp^^aud, the viffo of 'William pe 
•Conqnoxm^pelfMCcstresH of the present reigning 
ftmily'Ofj^gland. 

Emelbeii .—^At the death of his brother, Ethelto’t 
^became sole monarch of England. During his reign, 
which was brief, the Danes renewed thflir incursions. 
One event commonly assigned to it su'bsequently 
jpahtmitons to the country. One of«tho most 
si' vikings, Regner Tjodbrok, having been 
wrecked on the north coast, ho was captured bjr the 
Northumbrians and put to death. Lodbrok is said to 
have met death with invincible fortitude, and the 
intelligence of his fete aroused his countrymen to 
fti]y,and an avenging armament was speedily prepared 
for the fearful work of retaliation. That armament wm 
approatJiing the coasts when Ethelbert died, and his 
brother Ethelrod succeeded to the throne, a.d. 866-7. 

jYjbJred.—Tho brief reign of Ethel red forms oncaof 
the most sanguinary pages in the Englishf^annals. 
Influenced by the fiercest hratility, tho Danes, under 
the command of the sons or liegnar Lodbibk—who 
burned to aven^ his death aijd to ftunish hollow 
skulls from whidi he might quaff ale in “ tho seats of 
Baldor’s father"—they poured into England in great 
numbers. And this time they imdycd on pctnnancntly 
occupying tho country. Their aim was no longer 
plunder, but a* real conquest. It waa to be a war of 
extermination; end tho feir island of England was to 
be the home of tho Northmen. Their leaders were no 
longer vikings, but the voritablo chie& of tlio Danes 
iu person. Under them, in the year 866, a great 
host landed in East Anglia; and to save thenu^ves 
from destruction, tho East Anglians were compelled 
to find them winter quai-ters, and to supply them 
with horses of tho tnio English breed for their spring 
campaign. Thus prepared, th^ maixdicd in a.d. 867 
into Northumbria. At that time there was civil 
war in ftat country. Osbright and ^EUa wore 
contending for tho govoimnent; each being supported 
OT-Northiunbrian partisans. At tho awrooch of tho 
ywina these compotitoTH laid aside their hostiliti® 
and united their forces to resist tho common enemy. 
York had-beon taken by tho Danes, and they attempted 
its recovery; but lx>th wore slain in the attempt. 
York became tho head-quarters of tho invaders. In 
the year 868 they merited into Mercia and took 
of Nottingham. Unablo to expel them, 
Bvfftlued, the tributaiy king of Mercia, sent for succour 
to Ilia brother-in-law, Ethelred of Wessex; .and, acrom- 
- by his Wngof brother Alfred, he marched to 

■KsiBtonco. The “house of cav^" as Not^gham 
Oallei -was besieged ly their w®bin^ 

Danes quitted it and returned intfi Northiun- 
H^.Itdoes not appew, honrever, l^t wy 
-''•^^TlSMWd fivex them, but rather that their retreat 


was purchased by what is called m history Danegold 
—■fat the gold of tho Saxons was already employed to 
purohqse peace from these restless invaders. But tho 
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peace thus purchased was not of .long duration. In 
tho year 870, the Danes again creased the Hum¬ 
ber : their devastating power rolling onward like a 
vast engulfing sea which no barrier could stem. 
They marched through Mercia, marking theiraway 
mth blood and daughter. “ 'fheir amiy,’*^ says an old 
chronicler, “ rodo a/Jross Merciaand it was a terrible 
rido for tho scattered cultivators and tho solitary 
monasteries of the Fen countries. Onco only did they 
aoceivo a check, and that was but monientaiy. I'ndor 
the command of Algar Eirl of Holland, Morcard tho 
lord of Bnrnne, Osgot tho sheriff of Lincolnshire, and 
Tolious, a mouk of tho abbey of Croyland, a ficree 
battle was fought wit# tho invaders, who for a brief 
period gave way4 but tho Danes quickly nillied, and 
all tho Saxon leaders pei'ishod; a few only of their 
followers escaping the carnage, 'rhoso who escaped 
fle<l to Croyland, whither they were followed by the 
Danes. Accordhig to the chroniclers of that period, 
the monks of Croyland werw performing matins when 
tho fugitives arrived to tell of their impending de¬ 
struction; and that while some of tho more timid 
among them took boat to hide themselvos in the 
Tna mtictfi, the •moTo bold and tlio aged remained at 
tbdr altars, whore they fell in one general slaughter. 
Only a litUo Ixy escapeil, and when Croyland was in 
flames, he was led away by Sidroc, one of tho Danish 
chiefs. Tho Danes now marched forward by tho 
ancient roads which crossed tho fens to Peterborough; 
tho ahl)oy of which city was famous for its arohi- 
toctural beauty, and its rich libraiy of illuminated 
manuscript writings of tho last two centuries. It 
was bravely defended by tho abbot and monks and 
people of iWrborough, but in vain: there waa great 
dai^hter, and tho abbey was razed to thff gipund. 
On^rd they went, and the abbey of Ely aniMtsa 
inmates slured the sione fate Ms those of Croyland and 
Peterborough. It was thus that*the Danes “rode 
across Mercia,” and came to Theiford. 

Thetford was in East Anglia, and the people of 
that country, finding that sabuuMon could not save 
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Uien ftaai roin, no^ir flow to onna Its king,3Sdiuiujflf onal&Tyht tijtupphod. -The tannor of. **il>6 
who was a prince of distingaishod virtne and piety, horra'*' floated Wttoph^tly over ^^e iw^. Th^ 
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WHO was a pnnce ot disungnisnoa virrae ana pieiy, 
had ohtainod iho crown a.i>. 8fi5, and had retains 
it in peace from that period. It prohabiy the 
renown Edmond had obtained for moty that marked 
him out as a victim to the Danes. It u related, that 
their ohie& lugvar and Ubba sent messengers to him, 
demanding that ho should abjnrfi his religion, divide 
his treasiirea, and reign under their supremacy, ."il^is 
proposal was rejected. “ King Eibinna fought ag^sl 
them, and the Danes got the victoty, and slew the 
king, and subdued all ^ land/' raziM every 
minster th^ came to down to the ground, it would 
seem that Edmund was taken prisoner; for k is re* 
latcd of hi8*death, that he was bound to a tree, 
scourged with whips, pierced with attowb, and finally 
beheaded. His constancy and sufierings raised him 
. to a place in the Mariyrology, and in after days the 
monastery of St. Edmundsbury bccamo ono of the 
most richly endowed *in the km^tom: a proof that 
his memory i^as held in high veneration for a long 
period by the Anglo-Saxons. 

At thk time Eorthumhria was in the power of the 
Danes, and'East Anglia had ^llen under their do* 
minion; Guthmm'Ming appointed to rule over it. 

. The invaders now penetrated into Wessex, and esta¬ 
blished themselves at Reading. Ethelred marched to 
dislodge them; his valiant brother Alfred—on whom 
nowlwted the destinies of England—burning to rid 
the country of its fierce invadeii^ acdompanying his 
army. The Mercians and Northumbrians wore sum¬ 
moned to join his forces; but they refused, hoping by 
his downfall to recover thoir independence. There 
was fierce figliting in Wessex between the Danes anC 
Anglo-Saxons. &fi)re Ethelred arrived Etholwulf 
the Ealdorman met the Danes at Engleficld, and ob¬ 
tained some slight admntage over them; one of their 
chiefs Sidroo, toing slain in Ih*^ hattie. A succession 
of battles now rapidly followed. “ About three days 
after,” says the Anglo-Saxon chronicle, " King Ethel- 
ml and Alfred his brother led a large force to Bead¬ 
ing, and fought against the enemy, and there was i 
great slauglUer made on cither hand.” This battle 
was indecisive: Etliclwilif tbe Ealdorman was dain, 
and the Danes possessed the field of carnage. But 
olthongh the Saxons' retreated, they were not con¬ 
quered. Four days after, Ethelred and Alfred his 
brother again met the Danes at .^Jsco^uv, or ** Ash- 
tree hillstbe precise locality of which has not been 
determine though some fix it at Aston iu B-^jcddre. 
Jt was in this l»ttle that Alfred first obtained the 
character of a ^rqat military leader: it was the turn¬ 
ing point in his life. Aco6tdiDg to Asser, the fidd 
was not eqhally advantageous to Mth sides; for while 
the Danes occupied the higher ground, the Saxons 
came up from bdow. It was around a single thorn 
tree of stunted growth that the opposing armies met. 
Ethelred was not in the field at fhe commencement of 
the battle; for, says Asser, “ho remained 'a long time 


monk Asser attributes the vibto^ to t^b t^yeto of 
Ethelred, but Alfred was the iiulroiiu^ 
jt, and honocfprth the Saxons looked m bim as 
their deliverer fbom the sword of the Daiieai ;'^ '. 

Though thus signally defeated, howB^,&e ■ 
men were not driven from the island.* As lung.M) the. 
fertile lands of .the west and the 80 iithiwm(e‘'to ho: 
won, they enteitEiined no*v!<;aght of shxnldhg frioto 
the contrat. Havjim recdve!nii;^fiiroeinei)itB;.ihey 
again fought with Ethelred and^ M i syA at-Stidhg., 




and wore once more sncoessfril; and agaiMAJiflbton, 
where^ though the Saxon brothers were at 
torious, they woro compelled to yield tiie {iiilm 
victory to tWi' enemy. The Da^ kept posstritoi. 
of the fidd of slaughter, and returned in trimiroh to 
their caqip at Refwng. Soon after this baitue, at 
Easter, A.tJb 871, Ethol^ died of a wound tuoeived in 
his last co^ots with the Danes; “ living,” as -Huiue 
rightly says, “ the inheritance of his cares mid mis¬ 
fortunes, rather than of his grandeur, to hiS brother 
Alfred.” * 

Alfied, —^Alfred, “by the grace of God, assumed the 
government of toe whole realm with the greatest 
go(d wib^ all the inhabitants of the kingdom.” So 
writes toe monk Asser; and from the charabter of 
Alfred, there is no doubt that ho was populoranumg 
his Anglo&xon subjects. That character for too 
age in* which he lived was a veiy remarkable one. 
According to Asser, he Vas beloved by his fritoer and 
mother in early childhood, and even by all the poonlo, 
above all his brothlrs, and was educated alto^toer 
at the oom-t of the king, which was hold at Wanted, i 
That education, he says, was neglected till he.was 
twelve years of a{^ at which time his inborn genius 
was aroused by too recital of some ^xon poems in 
which his motoer, Osburga^took great delight. He 
couples this account of toe oommoncement of his edn- 
catim mto a story which is evidently frihulous, 
although historians generally have adopt^ it as an 
historical fact. \Vhm ho was twelve years of ago, I 
too stoiy relatos,/hi8 mother was showing him and j 
his brothers a volume of Saxon poems with illuminatod i 
letters, whicto she promised to give to whichever 
should soonest leain to recite its contents. Alfred I 
carried the hook to his teacher and read it, after 
which ho recited too poems to his mother and rc^ 
cejved tod prize. But if this tale is true, it musit, 
have bolouj^ to a much earlier period than that of 
his twd/^ year* When he was only five yoara of age^ 
he had, it m said, been sent to Rome under the df 
his tutor, toe &mous Bishop Swithnn, and .two ye^ 
after he spent ten months at Rome, then too 
seat of learning, with his father Ethelwulfi 
under such a tutor and ipth such advantages^' .no 
could not havo been ign^nt- of too ru£inmt)| 


tlm battle; for, says Asser, “ho remained a long time a period when it might be supposed .thi 
* innis tent in prayer and hoariug mass, declaring ^t about to finish his education.* But toere 
he would not leave if till toe priest hod dime, or oircumstanoos which tend to disprove toe 
-abandon too divine protection -for tost by Aaser,and received by historuna-as ai 

Alftod was as habitually pious as bis brother; ' toty. He<was ten years of i«e when f 

present bnsmess was to fight Like “a bqar'C^tha and at the deato Ethelhal^ke waa';M^: 
woodiV**'Ito rushed on the Danes, and his p f o ynata ’ older. Where he WM during those 
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. rqlat^ bat oa the acoession of .Uthelhort he resided 
ai 4 j^..flgiart of tibet brother. His widowed ihotber 
mg^ olfio; but is it to be supposed that he 
wes^Ohned^poh to compete with his brother the king 
A Agm-book 7 That would be presuming that j 
evi^ Ethetbert bad boon brought up in shamehil 
vigaqtiaagj^ which is contrair to all reason; for a 
xnMhjGi^ Jika Osburga, who delighted in Saxon litera- 


■with -hia brotlsl^^thelbert duiing his reign—^ 

. veaip^^MflTuat all 'this time he was left without 
reniansibilify, except that of self-improvement. Now 
, belf-improvemont has its basis on rudimental know* 
led|^; and it is dear, therefore, that ho must have 
' received the rudiments of education Itmn his tutor 
Swithim, who, it is said, did not tong tnirvivo his bw- 
hood. It is, indeed, expressly sta^ theft &om the 
cradle he “loved wisdom above all tMn^.** But, 
Whonavar Alfred commenced his education, It was not 
ti^od to an immediate account. His youth appears 
to have been spent, not in study, but in winding the 
horn, bending the bow, and hunting the stag in Sel- 
wpod foreet. At length, however, he was called upon 
to relinquish his tovourite occupations. The flight 
of years and the dangers of the state brofl^ht severer 
.duties; a share in the cares of government and the 
por^ of the hatde-ftold. Under his hrothc^ Ethslred 
he acted as second king; having, indeed, no particular 
Strict assigned him, but being invest^ wth a snb- 
.ordinato measure of legal authorifv. At the age of 
twenty he married Elswitha, daughter ^ a Mercian 
earl; and then it was that, in conjunction with Ethel* 
rc^ he entered upon that lung and arduous contest; 
with ‘the flerco Northmen that nos rendered his name 
so famous in the Englisli annals. 

At the titue of Alfred’s suooession, many of his 
cities, towns, and villafeH had been reduced to ashes, 
and his best provinces almost depopujptod. Tho 
flower of the Anglo-Saxon army had dso perished in 
battle. A man of a loss stem mould of mind than 
bim .would have given up tlie contest in despair, 
llis courage, however, remamed unabatod. His sub* 
jeois looked upon him os their champion and deliverer, 
and he was resolved to rescue his country from the 
Danes, or perish in the stm^le for that consuming 
turn. And the grave df his mother, at Wimbome in 
Dorsetshire, bad scarody boon covered over when he 
was called upon to meet his deadly enemy. *The 
Danes had suddenly broke up their oltop at lleading, 
and had marched with rapid strides into Wiltshire. 
He> met them at WUion, and was defeated, but the 
oonfliot* was so tong and obstinate that tlio vtotors 
lyere inclined to pause. In one year nine great 
battles bad be^ foug^ and tho Saxons wore reduced 
to a small band; but tso Danes had suffered also, and 
. tiiey agreed to qnit Wessex upon payment of tribute. 

. ' The Danes retired to London, 'vraore they wintered. 
I^the next J^v ,0 872, the Mercians submitted to 
the humimting conditions: they also purchased 
neao^ by tri^te-monoy. This peace, however, was 
duiation: gold only increased^their lust for 
" “lueat. In the year 874, the Danes, having in 
again ravaged East Anglia, returned into 
>yySieh they novi'i^jecame entire masters. 


Burthred, despairing of saving his country, retired to 
Borne, where ne di^. 

At this time the Danes in the south had l}ocn re¬ 
inforced by foesh bests from Northumbria and beyond 
the seas. Their number^ indeed, were now so great 
that they divided; one division under llalfdeu, or 
Halfdane, carrying on operations in the north; and 
the other under Ghithrum and two othar chieftains, 
making war in the soutli. Halfiiane was employed in 
settling Northumbria, and in waging war with tho 
mixed population of the kingdm of Stiatliclyde, 
which comprehended Northumberland, Westmoreland, 
and Galloway: thus coming into collision with the 
Scots, who were compelled to retreat beyond tbe 
Fritlu of Clyde and Forth. Halfilaife divided the 
moss of tho Northumbrian territories amoug his 
followers, who, settling among the Anglo-Saxons, by 
intermarriago with teem, became in the lapse of 
several generations one people. 

While Halfdane was pursiflng these- measures in 
tho north, Guthrum and bis follow-chtoftains marched 
upon Cambridge, which they captured and fortifled. 
m thia time, a.p. 876, the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms of 
Itorthumbria, Merda, and East Anglia were obli* 
terated: Alfr^ and the men of Wessex only remained 
to contest dominion with the Danish invaders. Wes-, 
sex was the only barrier to their overwhelming power; 
and the host that had captured aud fortified Cam¬ 
bridge, after spending the winter there, took to their 
ships, and resoly^d to carry war into the very heart 
of that kingdom. They landed on tho coasts of Djr- 
setshire, surprised the castle of Wareliam, and scoured 
the neighbouring country. In the interval of peace 
Alfred had been omplo;;^ in carrying out a grand 
idea, which may be considered as the cmbiyo of the 
naval glory of England. When the Saxons first in* 
vaded Engtobd, they prero as nautical a people as the 
Danes, but <% obtaining dominion they no -ton^r 
built ships to seam over the sea, but settled down in 
their new found homo as cultivators of the soil. 
Alfred, however, now turned his attention to the 
creation of a fleet, by which be hoped to prevent tho 
landing of fresh hordes of Danes, and to cut off sup¬ 
plies from those who hatl made settlements in the 
country. Thus engaged, he appears to have neglected 
to make preparations to mdbt the Danes when they 
reappeaied jn his kingdom, for he was again compolled 
to puTchfcse peace by tiibuto-money. The Danes en¬ 
gaged to -rotiro from his territories, but they proved 
faithless. In tho year 877 Exeter was suiprisod 
by them and captured. In the meantime, however, 
Alfred’s fleet had gaine<l a vict<ary by sea, the fo-st of 
a long list of naval Battles fought and won by the 
wooden walls of old England. His flotilla ■was small, 
but it was victorious: seven Danish ^ips were 
captui^ and tho rest put to flight Ti'iflmg a4 it 
was, this victory was looked upon as a great event 
rVlfrod had retired to Winchester, and the Danes now 
formed a plan to take him in the rear ofrthi^BtrcHw- 
hold, and to rouse again the people of Cofbwftll' 
against the Saxons. A fijnnid^e fleet suled from 
the mouth of the Thames to reinforce the united . 
troops in Devonshire, but a storm arose which caused 
the wreoik at half th«r ships, and Alfred’s in&nt navy 
destroyed the rest afe they were approachii^ tlio Exe, 
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and blocked np the barbonr. Meanwhile Alfred in- 
veHted Exoter by land, and Guthrum, who held th^t 
town, on hearing of the dostruction of his fleet, capi¬ 
tulate gave hostages, sworo by his golden bracelets 
wbidi was to the Danes a solemn form of oath— 
that ho would observe the tcnns of the capitulation, 
and thou lotirod into Mercia, whore lio spent the 
winter. , , » , 

Old writers term the Danes “ tmco-broakers, ana 
they well deserved the name. No sooner had Guth- ‘ 
mm retreated from Exeter ^an ho commenced pr^ 

S arations for the ro-invosion of Wessex. He fixed his 
cad-quarters at Olouoostcr, ■whither the “birds of 
rapine” flockpd around the standard of tho raven 
from all miartcrs. Alfred vras at Chippenhtun, a 
strong rcsidonoe of the Wessex kings. It was winter, 
and mthorto a campaign at that season had been 
unknown among the Danes. It was tho feast of tho 
I Epiphany, or T-^fth l^iight, end it is probable that 
Alfred and his followers were celebrating that fes- 
ti-val after the onstom of tho At all events tliey 
were unprepared; for when Guthmm and his hosts 
appeared suddenly liefore tho gates of his stronghold, 

I no resistance could bo offered: many wotc slain, but 
1 Alfred escaped with d few followers into tho fastnesses 
•of tho moors. “This year,” A.i>. 878, tho Saxon 
Chronicle records, “ during mid-winter, after Twelfth 
Night, tlio army stole away to Chippenham, and over¬ 
ran tho land of tho West taxons, and sat down there; 
and many of the people they drove beyond sea, and of 
the remainder tho greater part they subdued and 
forced to obey them, except fong Alfred.” It would 
appear, however, that this was not done without 
filler contest than that of tho treacherous surpriso 
at Cliipponham; for, according to other accounts, 
Alfred immediately after fought several battles in 
succession, and being unsncce^pl, theif it was tliat. 
tho men of Wessex gave up tho contest in despair, 
that numbers of them fled to tho Isle' of Wight and 
the opposite coasts on tho Continent, and tho rest sub- 
mittra to the Danish mle. 

It is quite clear that at tliis period the Danes rode 
triumphant over Wessex, ^and that Alfred, as tho 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle records, retreated to the ■woods 
and moors ibr safety. Ho was naked and powerless, 
but ho ■was not alone.* Ho had no thanes airamd 
him to support the banner of the white horro, but 
tho brave men of Somersotshira continued in the 
main true to the cause of their king and countm. 
But even in their territories, whore he finally sw ght 
refuge, he ■was obliged to hide in fens or covorls fat 
fear of being betraped to Guthmm. It was in tho 
Lde of Atholnoy, or PrinoeV Island, n^r tho con¬ 
fluence of the nvors Thone ond Parret in Somorset- 
sliire, a tract of country then covered by a dense 
wood and tenanted only by wild beasts, that Alfred, 
and some of the men of Somerset, took rofu^. It was 
a safe retreat, for tho island, whon mot ■watmed by the 
two rWers, was insnlatod by bogs and inundations ' 
^himi oould only bo passed by a boat. It was an 
outlaw life which ^Ifro^ and his followers led ;> for 
under the Saxon laws every man ■was hound to have < 
a settled habitation; and to he a iranderbr, whbfh^it, 
freonan or slave, was to inenr the peril of Hfk Alfrm 
himself had oonfirmed the laws of Ina, whidh set 

« *^4 


[Saxok Fsbiod; 


that if any one joumeyum through a vrood out of tho 
high'way md not either shout or blow a horn, ■wae to 
be oonmdered a thief, and was either t<y b e dain or 
redeemed. Alfred and his hand did in nJpty plundmr 
for Buhsistenoo, for, issuing from their himng'jdaoe, 
iltey made secret forays among the Danes, or the 
people who lived under them, for the bjfure neoessmes 
of life. y 

It is to tills period tlfa^«^p story related 1^ his 
bosom friond, the monk As8e^*%<^^; a story which 
■was repeated by allriho writers near this 

period, and which moy tbereforo'ho conma8Mid,mthmi'- 
tio. lb one of his oxcursions Alfred took refu|^ in a 
cowherd’s cottage. Ho stayed there some time. Pr^ 
hably &e cowherd himself knew tho quality of his 
guest, but his’wife was ignorant of it. Tlio cowherd 
might have kept the soorot as others did, hut it mi^t 
havo boon dangerous to have entmsted that seor^ to 
his dome, ©no day, the story goes on to say, Alfred 
sat by the fire moumng his bow; some loudas, or loaves 
of broad, being on tho hearth baking. Alfred thou^t 
more of his bow tlian- the bread; he was probably 
moditaiing as to the manner in which he could best 
avongo his countiy’s wrongs. But tho bread -was all 
tho cowherd’s ■wife thought of or cared about. On a 
sudden, sceftig it bum on tbo hearth, she ran hastily 
and removed it, at the same time administering tins 
reproof to her careless guest: “You man, you will 
not tumrihe bread you seo buniing, but you will he 
glad to oat it.” Asser adds, “ This unlucky woman 
nttlo thought slie -(vas talking to King Alfred.” 

Duiing his retreat in Atliolnoy, Alfred maintained 
a correspondence ■with some of his faithful ^liorents, 
and the cowherd might have boon one of his messen¬ 
gers. By degrees a few of his thanos and nobles 
gathered round liim, and before Whitsuntide ho saw 
nopos of again being ablo to contend with tho Danes. 
Legend is very busy witli foies of encouragement 
from snpeniatiiral intervention. These fom no part 
of histoiy, feut one is a good trait of the times, and 
affords a touching picture of Alfred's^ destitution and 
honevolonce. It says:—^“Ono day in his adversity 
ho was visited by St. Cutlibert, who, in tho garb of a 


grace that ho assisteth this poor man by anothOT poor 
man, and vojiehsafoth to ask of mo that which- he 
hatk given mo.’ Alfred h^ but one loaf, which he 
divided with the pilgrim, who vanished, hut after- 
wai'ds appeared in a vision, and announced that the 
days of tho king^’s adversity wore over, and that glory 
and honour awaited him." 

Alfred’s followers increased doily. Tho nohlos and 
mon of Wiltshire, Hampshire, Somorsetabiro, and Dor¬ 
setshire once more flooKod toAim and rallied round 
his standard. An important event favour^ his cause. 
A Ixmd of Danes under Hubbf^ a chief' o£ sreat. 
renown, in an attempt to land in Deygnshiie, bhd ' 
been resisted by Earl Oddune and slalb with several , 
hundred of his followers; and what was ooi^dered to * 
>b$ the most important part of Oddnne’s victo^ 
that the ma^cal banner of tho enemy, tho jraven, 
follen into tto hands of the Saxons. Thii 
encouraging to Alfred ^on any ■visioni of tlw 
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oooJd liavo been, even if all the Bemiah aainia ia the 
calendar had appeared therein. After xeoeiTing this 
wdoome/iuw^ Alfred resolved again to strike for 


Bdm lie did ihia, however, it wee noceasaxy for 
him 'to know the force and condition of Guthrom’a 
army.:' Bnt h^w was this to bo known? The (rtory, 
as it is toldpsavbura of romance, and^t it is believed 
tobeanthentio. Alfre^pt^hislifoui jeofardy. He 
becoinea a minstrel^l^Iraman. With his Imrp he 
approaches the Daium oanm, int^which he gained a 
reuy entrance. Though fierce in battle, the Danes 
loved to listen to the sweet strains of musio. Alfred 
wandca^ tent to tent producing dulcet souuds 
*fitnu his instrument, and the fierce warriors wore 
charmed. Even Quthmm himself Welcomed and 
feasted the poor Saxon glooman, and, well pleased with, 
his reception, he departed. It was such a rSception os ! 
he desir^, for as he wandered through the camp 
aipiiiiieg the Danes ho notice^ their doth and indo¬ 
lence, ascertain^ some of their plans, and was thereby 
enabled on his return to Athclnoy to give an accurate 
Bcoeunt of the state and habits of thb Danish am^. 
Messengera were sent to all quarters requestiug tne 
men of Wessex to meet him in amlb at Egbert|B stone 
on the east of ^Iwood forest, and at tm time ap- 
pmnted Alfred saw himself once more at the head of a 
numerous army: the banner of the white Iwrse was 
again raided to oontond for victory with th# bloody 
raven, and all who rallied wund it were rgaedved to 
conquer or die. * 



. ALrU|p*« JEWSU 

The battle of Ethandime, probably Eddington, near 
Westbuiy, which followed, was one of those docisivo 
' ooniticta whidi entirdy chapgo the position of the two 
contending parties. Alfred’s secret and sudden move- 
’ mont saved the kingdom of the West Saxons. It 
"M^t not he sup^posed, however, that the^Danes had 
■-n^-]teud of this re-gathcring of the Saxon forces. 
w>. aig^ solarise like that which had sent 


Alfred from his stronghold at Chippenham to his 
enle in the alderwood ude of Athelney. They came 
out of their camp in ap].iarently overwhelming num¬ 
bers, but the Saxons mot them in dento array, and 
after an obstinato struggle Gutbrum and his warriors 
who had escaped the carnage fled to their fortrtsw. 
Alfred followed them to the edge of their camp with 
unsparing slaughter. There was no more fighting in 
the open field. - The whole country was roused, and 
thp Danes were beleaguered on every side. For four¬ 
teen days tlie Saxons hoverbd round their camp, 
cutting off all supplies, an8 then Gutlimm surrendered 
at disoretion. Ue offered to give hostages and to quit 
the kingdom of Wessex, bnt this timo«Alfred would 
not trust to the oaths of the Danes in making fteace 
with them, 'riiey had only boon mode hitherto to 
bo broken. Gutbrum himself had on a fomcr occa¬ 
sion not only sworn by the golden bracelet, but by 
the relics of Saxon saints whic^ Alfred had considered 
would he more bindii^, but this double oath had 
been disregarded, for it had no sooner been taken 
than ho resumed offensive operations. Nothing loss, 
therefore, tlian the conversion of tlio Danes to Christi¬ 
anity would now satisfy Alfred. Ho felt that a 
change of religion would dotodh them from their 
savage brethren across the seas, and he insisted that 
Gutbrum should consent to bo baptized. If he and 
his followers, ho said, would become Christians and 
join with him to prevent the ravages of other Danes, 
then ho would spore their lives and assign to them 
homes and land m his own territories. At this tune 
the Danish tribes in East Anglia had abjtued their 
mgan faith and embraced Cluistianity, and Uicra 
Appears to have been no great .unwilliugnees on the 
part of Gutbrum and his followers to follow their 
example, the great inducement probably being settled 
homes in our*bcauti^il isltuid. So Outhrum, seven 
weeks after liis^ibmission, was baptized with thirty 
of his ofiicors, Alfred being his sponsor, and he re¬ 
ceiving the name of Athelstan. 

There can bo no doubt tliat Alfred, in thus insisting 
uponGutlu’um’s conversion to Christianity, was moved 
with an ardent desire to propagate and extend the 
Christian faith. Ho was a devout man, and was 
surrounded by oqnnselloi's selcetcd from tbe priest¬ 
hood. In offering such cassy mnns to Gutbrum,*also, 
he acted wi^ tlm tiiiost wisdom. It 'would liave 
been in vain for liirn to have Kiught the expulsion 
of all tho Danes from England. Those in East 
Anglia Irnd too secure a possession to bo driven out 
easily. They hod bonomo settlers and cultivatora 
of tbo soil; had adopted tho faith send habits of their 
Saxon neighbours; and* hence bail cuteml into tho 
nationality of England. It was evidently Alfred’s 
desire that Gutlmim and his warriors should become 
one with his people likewise. He ibresaw that if 
they settled duwn to agricultural pumdts, and to 
habits of industiy, that flioy would not only ■win the 
rovers of the north from their old piratical 
but that they would form a mfoguard for the ooasw 
they once had desolated. And tli^ was land enough 
and to spare for both Saxon and Dane. England had 
never bron thickly p(^lated; and from femme, pesti¬ 
lence, and war, at tms period it had been greatty 
thinned. I'hen again, in the palmiest days of the 
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Ronuia dominion, much fertile land remained tm- 
cnltivated, and vaiat traota vhich bod been tilled had 
now gone out of cultivation. There can, therefore, be 
no doubt of Gie wisdom of Alfred’s polky .in the 
endeavour to make the Danes and Saxons one people; 
especially as they in reality differed in but few 
essentials. This was clcarl 3 r the ^object of " Alfred’s 
and Guthrmn’s peace." ITieir oom]iact read thus- 
“ This is the peace that King Alfred and King Guth- 
rum, and the Witau of all the English natio^ and all* 
the people that are in East^nglia have ordained, and 
with oaths confirmed for themselves and their do- 
Boenrluits, as well as for bom or unborn, who seek of 
God’s mercy, <or of ours. First ootioeming our land 
boundaries: up on the Thames, and then up on the 
sea, apd e^mg the sea unto its source, then right to 
Bedford!' then up on the Ouse into Watling Street.’’ 
Beyond these linos, all on the east side of me island 
as &r as the Humber •was surrendered to the Danes. 
As they had already established themselves in North* 
Umbria, these territories became united; and the whole 
eastern country from the Tweed to the Thames, 
where it washes, a part of Essex, took the name of tlie 
Dandagh, or Danelaw, which name it bore doi^u to 
the period of the Norman Conquest. 

But “Alfred’s and Guthmm’s peace ’’ did not stop 
here; it not only settled laud boundaries, but aasimr- 
latod the laws of the Danes to those of the Saxons. 
MansUying and' phmder were especially provided 
against in this treaty—regulations which were no 
doubt necessary, but which exhibit a remarkable 
picture of society. The lives of the Danes and Saxons 
were to he hold equally dear. Thus, if a Saxon rieu} 
a Dane, or a Dane slew a Saxon, tho penalty tor the 
crime was to he tho same in either case. As the 
Saxon and Danish forces had so often met in Wee 
hostility it was presumed tltafc oritbrealcs might occur, 
and hence by a wise forethought it was ordained that 
there should be no secret intorcourse between them. 
Tho soldiers of neither party were to go to the comp 
of the other without mrmisnon. Then again, as 
romuda traffic between the two peoples, hostages were 
to he given aS pledges of ,peaoe, and as evidence that 
those who went to the stranger’s camp or frontier 
wen^ tor a lawful purQpso. Finally, both Alfred and 
Outhrum engaged to promote tho Christian rcUgiou 
and to punish apostasy. Whether Guthnun’s conver¬ 
sion was sinoero may^ be doubted; but it* is certain 
that Alfred’s magnanimity secured in him. a toithM 
friend. Having spent twelve days with Alfred after 
his baptism as a apiost,—being, according to Ainer, 
right ro^y treatld,—he departed into last Anglia, 
where he e^blished himself as a vassal sovermgn, 
and remained true to the compact into which he had 
mtored to '^e day of his death. 

Fi^ this period, A.O. 880, Alfred enjoyed repose 
for several years. The intq^wal of tranquillity with 
which herwas fovoured was employed in multuarious 
ila^ifra As will be soon in a totvie page, it was at 
this time toat he ardontty engaged iq litera^Tc^ . 
Studying with such diligence that ne tool? ntol^,with, 
the most learned men of his agO; But he yms Ab’ > 
xeoluie. He did not neglect hisungdmn I'if pF frty ' 
totnet ■ On the oontrary, he rebuilt ^ ■ 

and London, wldch had heete " ^ 


the reign of Ethelwulf; ojreoted'o^es and foriieasw. 
for the d^noe of- the coasts: and iii^neaaed the ’ 
number of his shippiiw. His ohief 
to provide for the de^oe of his ]i:jng9GI^ '>.D:^er' 
the old arrangement the fyfd or ariny ccnpiiiided of 
tho entire militaiy force at the country, whi^'force 
was hound by law to servo for a i^am'p$^ 9 d, 
usually not more than foi^ days. sW;a 
was immlitio, fur when'tluj^vy in mam wasvxu^. 
many distriots were left deSlhaQl^ and 
of the land was toy tho time n^footed. To . 

this state of things Alfred made two divisiimB;^^^!^ 
liable to militaiy duly, which alternately 
eaoh other; one keeping the field to meet any fodden. 
emergency, and the otoer staying at hmne 
purposes of {detection and agricultnie. There'%lir)^'. 
therefore, always a standing army ready to meet; 
fresh invdfiers who diould dare to disturb Hiepeaioe' 
of the oounfry. As regards his fioot, he not in¬ 
creased tho number m vessels, but improved .^eir 
build after a model of his own invention. His fjeGt 
finally consisted of more than a himdred. sail, and 
distributed in ^uadrons at dilTerent ports; and they 
wore all providra with warlike engines, and man;^. 
Iiy expert seameif: Frisians,'who with tlie Danes 
were the test that navimted the German Oooan, and 
native English, whom ho had instnictcd inwall that 
ap^taipod to nautical affairs. Alfred’s attention 
was also turned to the internal afiairs am^ adminis¬ 
tration cf his kingdom.^ He not only rebuilt towns 
and erected fortrt^es and castles, hut caused .brid^ 
to he ropqtircd, and* roads cleared and improved. 
The country hod hocomo one vast scene of desolation, 
bnt it onco more began to exhibit a prosmToiis and 
flouri^ing condition. Desolated homesteads were re- ^ 
constructira, and fields which had been laid traste ' 
again produced abundant harvests. Nor were those 
all the labours executed durifig this interval at repose 
by this sfgaoiotu and able monarch. Durinjg. the 
devastations of the Danes tho oourso of tmhlio jwtico 
had been su^nded, and the bonds of sookl order 
destroyed- To remedy this state of things was a still 
more formidable work than material reparatkm, but 
Alfred nevertheless restored the empire of law, and 
reconstituted society upon its basis. Ho not only 
prepared a statute-book which was sanctioned the 
Witon, and promul^ted as tho law of tho land, boi . 
he was eareral that its enacimentis wore duly enf^isQi^j;. 
and that the judges ^ve their deoisious aoooxdintf' to',.- 
tbat law. Ignorant judges wore removed, and those' 
that were, found to be ooirupt chastised, and au,. 
appeals fr<Hu judgments carried to the Jhrone wei$t' 
patiently considered. Those subjects will .rtoeim:'. 
fuller illustration ih their proper pkoeinthis hisl^ f:, 
we now proceed with the events of this remark^lft’.-. 
monarch’s reign—civil and i^Utory. 

While Alfred was thus nobly emplc^od, hb 
dom was exposed to occasional inoursions of Donim^ 
pirates. Thus in tho year 882 Ae grec^ Daui^ 
..Hastings, who with his hosts ht^ hIookadedthe.l<|^^'';' 
and who had concluded a truce with France, 

;>«ailed to thp Engjish. coasts, whore he 
by Alfred’s fieet. Two years after 
'iBoohester; bat Alfred, sfver vi|a^t, 

-among, tb^ an4. d^jp^ 
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Tlteso .wore tho oU«f inoundons daring the intervial 
of fonrtew in which Alfred Traa emploT^ in 
.etudy,^'t^, i^^'bliihiiient of ox^er, the canixolidbtioa 
Atid pi^fibcti^i of hip kingdom, and the iznprorement 
of h^^peit^e. Ho was now thirty-four years of ago, 
.uid w children—two sons and thj^ danghters—were 
grov^g. up arognd him. Ho was in the height of his 
prpi9p|m(y^. lilis eldest son Edward was destined to 
snoixi^ hixn, hut in called upm to ex¬ 

change his pen for the 'sword, to preseiwe it for lus 
sudoensor’s inheritance. % * 

^noe his defeat at Rochester, ITastingB with his 
Danes had been desolating the continent. They had 
oveSnftin the countries of the Rhine, the Scheldt and 
we^ Meuse, and had sacked and destroyed many cities 
which had flemrished from the period of the liomans. 
Rimilar ravages had been also committed b^ them iit 
t^, Hetherlanda Flushed with viotoiy^ Hastings 
now led them again to England. Nor was it victory 
ahme that indnt^ the Danish chief once more to'tiy 
his fortune of war in our island. Its corn-fields, 
during the repose with which itfoad heon blessed, had 
borne plpntifm harvosts, and ita putnroe were well 
sprink^ with flocks and herds. During tlieir devas- 
tatidcB in the provinces of h'lan^ the i^uies had 
reduced their enemies to want, , and thojr could no 
lon^ find sustenance for themselves. The prosperity 
of England, therefore, was a strong temptation ^ 
these nnngry Northmen; and although they were 
aware that they hod a king to contend with who 
would battle to the death to proted his kingdom, it 
was a temptation they cunld nod resist. They came 
in two bands: one landing in the mouth of the 
Thames; another on the coasts of Kent. As before 
seen, Alfred bad now a standing army, and great 
though the danger was, Hastings did not find him 
nnprepwod. Alfred was in East Anglia, regulating 
the afioirs of that country, and 6f Iforthumborland, 
when ho received the news of this invasion.* At that 
time, Onthrum, his friend and ally, was dead, and 
before he left those parts ho exact^ a new oath of 
allegiance, and a greater number of hosta^ from the 
Danes settled in those kingdoms. He then directed 
his march southward. The Danes, under the com¬ 
mand of Hastings, had entrenched-themselves near 
• Milton on the Sx^e: the other band was still on the 
coasts of Kent. Alfred threw himself between the two 
^aa^est encamping about midway betweemthe hostile 
’forces. ‘ His entrenchments were rendered so foilhi- 
. dable by nature and art, that tho Daifts dared not 
^attack liim, and he 'watched them so olosely that 
neither party ventured to move for fear they should 
' eat on.* Ih this posture the three armies remained 
. pome rime, and doGpairing of success in the open 
. thei Dani^ chief bi^ recourse to stratagem. He 

' liegutiated terms of peaoll sent two of his sons to 
camp as hostages, and embarked his followers 
^ board his ships, as u he really intended the abnn- 
of h«i enteepriso. But tho Gie^ of old 
not more treaeboroxu than wore the Danes of 
od. Alfred nobly returned his hostages, and 
was he repe^ for his oonfidenoosand gene- 
'6n n sndaen, the Danish army which had 
fajgoMt mardied across tho country to effect a 
^t which bad l^ided in the Thames, 
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>nd which was at that moment pretending to sot sail 
from tho island. Alfred, however, was on the alert, 
lie overtook the Danes at Famham in Surrey, and 
in a general engagement defeated them with great 
slaughter. Those who osewed fled through Middle¬ 
sex and Essex, and took nifrigo in the Isle of Mersey 
at tho mouth of the Colne, where they wore blockodi'd. 
Inevitable destruction seemed to await them, but the 
genius of Hostings, and the treachery a£ tho colonists 
m Dandagh, saved them. 

During these events, thoDancs of East Anglia and 
Korthumbrio, regardless of their oaths and obligations, 
had revolted. A great armament had been fitted out 
by the East-Anglian Danes, and hod soi]^ along tho 
coasts and attacked Exeter; while another fleet had 
coasted round the northern fhore and had reached tho 
Bristol -ChanneL About the same time, Hastings 
sailed up tho Thames, and devastated Mercia. But 
'Alfred was well-nigh ubiquitoi)p;«whcrevdr his pre¬ 
sence was most needed there ho was to be found. Ho 
drove tho East-Anglian Danes from Exeter, and swept 
tile Danish host out of Mercia. Once more Hastings 
took refuge in the Isle of Mersey, where dpring the 
winter he received powerful reinforcements fr'om 
beyond the seas and all Dancl^h. In the year 
895, having first thrown up anotiior formidable cn- 
trendimcnt at South Showonry, the Diones marched 
across tho country and captnrod Chester. Driven 
from that dty which had been sti'ongly fortified by 
the Romans, from»xn'ant of sujiplios, which Alfrcil 
effectually cut off by land and sea, the Danes passed 
into North'Wales, which they ravagcil with irapunit}'. 
^ their return from that counti-y they marohed in tiio 
direction of tho Severn and Avon, but meeting with 
Alfred’s forces, they retraced their steps, and march¬ 
ing through Northumbria, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and 
Suffolk—nearly the whole lengtii of Danelaud—they 
regained their fortified post at &uth Shoxvbuiy, where 
they wintered. In tho next spring, a.p. 876, Hastings 
sailed to the mouth (ff the Lea, as for as 'Ware, and 
orect^ a now ftfft for his protection. The subjects of 
Alfred were unanimous, from one end of the country to 
the other, m supporting his cause, and the Londoners 
wore not tehindlxand in their loyalty. They bol(By 
marched against tine Danes, bpt were defeated with 
groat loss. Alfred, however, came for thoir defence, 
and smgular log it may read in these days, it is re¬ 
corded tm^he encamped round about the city till the 
citizens had gathered in their harvest. This done, ho 
pushed forwanl a strong reconnoissanco towards the 
Jjca, at that time far dee|)cr and biuadcr than it is at 
the present day. It wa§ covered %ith Itenish^slups, 
and Hastings was close by with his hosts in their en- 
trencliment. Having surveyed his camp, Alfred con- 
ceiv^ a jilan by which he hoped to insure their 
dostnxetion: tho course of the Lea below tho enemy’s 
position was tuincd, and tho Danish fleet waa'lefr 
'agrotmd, nscloss. llasthiga, however, escaped his 
danger. Under cover of the night he left nil §n-* 
tronchments and traversed the whole of the country 
which divides tho Lea from the %vem, and having 
reached Bridgonorth in Shropshire unmolested, he 
threw up an encampment in which ho wintered. 
Meanwhuo the Londoners had seized the finish fleet; 
ftad while tome of the ships were destroyed, others 
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Bftfely afloat and brought to Ixmdon in, captor^ maimed with the 


wero ^ safely afloat and brought to London in 
tzium^ 

The Danish chieftain had now maintained war in 
tho heart of England for full thi'ce years. Tie was 
now, however, homtned in on all sides, and being 
redueed by constant losses, ho prepared to leave the 
eoimtry. His non-success had own so great that dis¬ 
sensions had broken out among his leaders, and from 
the same cause the people of .Danoland and his kii^ 
men on tho Continent appear to have become di# 
affected towaids him; i^tily oquippi^ a small 
fleet on tlie eastern coast, ho crossed over into France, 
where it would appear tliat through fear of him tho 
French monarch granted him a settlement on tho 
banks of the Seine. But though Alfred had thus rid 
himself of this dangerous enemy, with somoMf his 
^£>11oVer8, others remained, and still kept up a desul- 
war&ro. On one occasion, being joined by tho 
Welsh, and prob^bl^ by some of their kinsmen of 
Oakland, they threw up entronchmonts at Bodding- 
ton in tho county of Gloucester, and boldly defied the 
power of Allied. But they paid dear for their temo- 
rity.i Alfied surrounded tnem with his whole forces, 
and they ivero reduced to such extromitios that many 
of them perished ^th hunger. At length, having 
eaten all thoir horsos, they made a dosperate sally 
upon the English, and winilo some cut llieir way 
through them, tho rest perished. The band was 
finally broken up, and the small remains of them 
either dispersed among their kinsmen of Danoland, or 
under Sigefrit, a Northumbrian, became pirates. The 
southorn shores, indeed, were for several years subject 
to dcsultoiy attacks from these and other froebooten 
from Scanmnavia. But tho great gonoral, Alfred, 
now became tho “first English admiral.” With ships 
of greater length of keel, height of board and swift¬ 
ness and steadiness than thQS% of tlid Danes and of 
Sigefrit, he swept the coasts wherever they appeared, 
and all those he captured weiu executed as pirates. 
On ono occasion he captured twenty of ilieir snips as 
they were exercising thoir ravages in the west, and 
the whole of their crows were hanged at Winchester. 


received benefits from him, and were to protect 
the statm they ravaged. That 1^ sovmly was well 
timed, history affords a proof fi>r, together witb the 
pewture of detenoe which he hod everywhere- psta- 
hlished, ho restored full tranqnillityt^ his kingdom. 
The East-Anglian and Northumbriah *;Danes 'Aiado 
anew their suomissian t8 Island he took them.toider 
his own govommont, no longer allowing them to ho 
under the rule of rne of their own race, ^e Welsh 
also acknowledged his authority, so that by his v^ur; 
prudence, and justice, he had established hiS'sove¬ 
reignly before he died over all tho southern noris of 
is^d, ^m the •English Channel to ^ fiemtims 
^ Scotland. 

* During tho period when Al&od was thus contending 
against & enemies by land and sea, a groat pestilence 
raged in tllo country for throe whole yean, sweepii^ 
away numbers of tho people, both Saxons e^ T^os, 
among the fonner of whom were many of the thanes 
and nobles. Alfred, f>f whom little is receded after 
tho ro-estahlishmont of peace, did not long survive. 
His manifold labours in tho court, the camp, the field, 
tho haU of justiob, and tho study, had hi^ great; 
and, acodfding to Assor, they we:^ endured m- the 
midst of almost constant physical suffering. In his 
eaftlyyq^rs he bad been afflict by a disease called the 
ficus, and when, at the age of ahont twenty, tbjs left 
him, ho jfte attacked bvA more tormontii^ malady, the 
character of whidh baffied all the skill ofms “leedies.” 
This malady never loft him to tho day of his death, 
and oonpl^ with his manifold cares and ’’ahours, it 
caused his sun to set while it was yet day. He ex¬ 
pired on tho 28th of Octobor, A.D. 901, in the fifty- 
third year of bis age, and the thirtieth of his r^gn. 
Towards tlio close of hte reign King Al&ed ^us 
wrote of himself: “ This I mn truly say, that so long 
as I have lived I have striven to livo worthily, and 
after my death to leave my memory to my desoondants 
in good vrorks.” This was written in no boastful 
spirit: no truer epitaph has over been penned. His¬ 
tory does not present a nobler character m its manifold 

K than this great Anglo-Saxon monarch, whether 
regarded as a ruler or a man. How fondly his 
memory was cherished the Saxon pmple, history 
testifios. They never forgot him. Ills name wop 
made tlie theme of many a popular song long after 
the Norman Conqu(»t, and oven now, after the lapse 
of nearly a'thousand years, it is deservedly held in 
honour and grateful romembranoo. It is right .tiiat 
he should he honoured and remembered. 'But ibr 
him who could tell what England would haVe Jeen pt 
this date of time? It was his courage and pane- 
voranoe that rolled hack the^.harbaru: Danes frma its. 
shores, or mode them oae''^)flO]fle with 'the S^ns.\ 
But this wsa only a part of the benefit Englaa^ kss 
derived from the rule of this great monaroh.. & ii 
was who first saw clearly that ftere p peo^ ta 
bo instruoted and civilizod, and ^ it was , 

commenced that great, wmk, botii by exa m p ^ -yttK, 

, epH and ifeU-direotedmuni^nce. . 

' •"^‘The* intdUeotual bbaiaoter of this tmy : 

good sovereign, his literary attainments . 
lotions, his for t^e promotion 


n^teot 
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*Tffls severity, so much at variance with Alfred's 
humanity, lias ho^ held by some writers to be in- 
exQU jgable; Imt it must he recc^ected that, the T lgniah 
sygtj^ of piracy had become inti^eiablp throimhoot 
nkunp^iAna that while it existed therq om^. ^ 
aeitl^ nor security. Bosidea, maity ^^hjs 
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.b!ft, improvomeints in iho lavni 

of bi* ootmii^, bo illtutrated nndor 
vx^jj^.'^BiBotionB of this history: a'few personal 
detaSbi ineyoifl^ those already iteitaed down, may be 
interenin^^. 

fnmi the pages of the monk Asser-^-who was 
to Kin^ 'Al&edwmt Boswell was to Johnson, namely, 
an attabhod ^ilmd and gossipii^ biographer—that 
these d etails may be gleaned.* From these pages it 
gathered that he was not always clothed in 
jpuT]^ or armoiu, that the crown not always on 
nie nead nor his sword always unsheatlu^ As a 


everv moment preoioaB, and to be oooounted for. But 
besides economizing bis own. time^ AlfSrod regulated 
with equal care the attendance of his officeta, lie 


his nead nor hia sword always unsheathed. As a 
hnsband, he was adored by his'wife; as a father, loved 
and .revered by his children; as a friend constant 
afkd foithfol, and admired by all those who enje^ed 
hia fiimidsUp. It was tho love and regald hia people 
bad for him which bound them to bia fortunes m his 
days of adversity. Asscr draws a pleasing picture of 
him in his leisure hours, lie was hot a pftmd Tnaw, 
nor above mingling with tho meanest of ms sobjeota, 
or emtdoying himself in their useM occupations. At 
one he might bo seen gossiping with artisans 
about their various callings, and at another making 
mechanical experiments mmsolf. In domestic lifo he 
WM cheerful and a wise companion; for, says Asaer, he 
lo^ to recite old Saxon poems at hia soCftl board. 
He was a devout man. Ho not only went to chnrch 
to pray, bat he prayed in hia eloset. Zt was in hia 
dOMt that, to nee nis own words, he poured opt his 
heart to Him " who is the stoni and foundatioi^ of all 
blessidgs.’' And his wore not the prajibrs of a recluse: 
eight hours out of tho twenty-four were spent in 
study and devotion, tho rest wore spent in fhe active 
duties of lifo, and in sleep for tho refection of lus 
body. His thirst for knowledge was intense. Ho 
not only learned to rood Saxon m his youth, -as before 
recorded, but in- bis matnror years be became profi- 



Stndents of the present day may have their watches 
or docks before them to mark the p^ress of tune: 
may have their cheerful lamps boforb tnem, and may 
sit at tiieir ease in wdl-aircd and oomfortable studies. 
But it was not so with this great Anglo-Saxon monarch. 
At that period docks and watches wore unkno^vn in 
England, and he contrived to mark his time by tho 
ooiwtiq;it burning of -wax torches, whiab we^ notched 
in the stem at regular dmtancos. Those torches, w 
candlea, wore twelve inches long, and six^f them, or 
aoveniy-two inches of wax, were consumed in twenty- 
four Itours; and thus, supposing tho notohea were 
made at the intervals of one inch, from notch to notch 
-wcmld mark the lapse of twenty minutes. But in 
ATfin iWi’a aige a palace was more exposed to the weather 
tha n most cottages are al% tho present day, and his 
knewlecto of how time passed -would therefore bo 
frequent disturbed by currentB of air blowing u]^ 
hk torabes. obviate thu, according to Araer, bo 
.btyentra a bom lanibm. vThe king,” be says, 
--saving found that white bom could be rendered as 
tianspszunt ^ glass, be with that material jmd wood 
illijiiSa for' hm torebes, which kept ^em from 

daring.' It is dear from Asser that A]^ed 
timerwthat he oonsidorod 


ssxou unTZOir. 

• 

also economized and r^;ulated his revonueB; one |por« 
tion being set aside for his civil and military service; 
a second for public works; and a third for tho pro¬ 
motion of ^gion and education. That he was 
humane above the spirit of his ago is evident, for it 
is recorded that ho made attempts to abolish slavery 
in his kingdom, in which ho was unsuccessful. In 
his regulations for -the promotion of justice, he suo- 
o(^ed better. It is said that he establishod such an 
oxodlent system of pdice, that towards tho end of his 
reign golden bracelets might have boon hung in the 
public highways and ^^ss-roads, no man daring to 
touch them for fe|;r of tno law. 

Mention has been made of Alfred's creation of a 
navy. That navy was not wholly used in repdiing 
invaders from the coasts of his kin^om. Much of 
bis time and attention was occupied in promoting 
voyages of discovery. Fortners who .could give 
information of countries whofty or in part unknown 
were alware wdcomo guests at his court. Yayagers 
mid traveuers were sent out lly him to Bulgaria, 
Sdavonia, Boh^ia, and Germany, and all tho infor¬ 
mation collected from vergers, whether natives or 
foreigners, -was committed to writing in the Anglo- 
&ixon tonj^ie by his own hand, with tho noble design 
of imparting it to his people. On one occadon, having 
learned that there were colomos of ©iristian Syrians 
on tho coaeXa of Malabai* and Coromandel, ho sent 
Swithehu, bishop of Sherboum, to India, a vomge 
at that age surrounded with scrils and difficoItioB. 
Swithelin, however, performed nis journey in safoty, 
and brought hack -with him presents and gems from 
Indian princes. This was probably the fi^t time 
tint the people of India bad neard of Engla^ that 
small island in tiio west, which was dostinM in aftSr 
days to become sole mistress o^ that remote country. 
In. this first vcjy^ 'to India ma;^ te seen the gems 
of that enterprising spirit whibh u the dharaeteristio 
of the Saxim race ov«r whom. Alfired once ruled so 
well imd so wisety. It has, indeed, been justty ra> 
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o)ftrk^ that tho ^raoter of one ralor nerw more 
influeoped tlie destmies of hie coDiitiy, than did that 
of King Alfind. 

Doniiff the period to which this seotioD is devoted, 
namely «»e mnth century, vejy little is recorded of 
the ancient Britons. The English were so deeply 
engaged in defending themselves against the Danes 
that th<y bad neither time nor Bpportunitv to make 
war upon them; and the Britons were still so much 
divided and so frequently engaged in warring with 
other, that they could not take advmitago of the 
dilHcnltios by which tho^English were surrounded. 
At the oommcncoracnt of the ninth century the most 
powerful of ^ts chieftains waa Conon Tindaethy, who, 
m the year 817, was succeeded by his only daughter 
Esylht, and her husband Mervm Vyreh. It was 
in their reigns that the English made the only two 
expeditions into Wales, as rofore recorded, during 
this period. Mervii^ was rdain in battle with the 
Moroums a.D. 841, and was sneoeodod by Boderio tbe 
Great, who was so called because ho united North and 
South Wales by his union in marriage with the 
hoiren of tho latter country. On the deau of Boderio, 
•A.l>. 877, his donunions wrere divided between his 
three eldest sonsf Anarawd having North Wales, 
Gadolh, fouth Wales, and Mervyn the* territory called 
Fowls. This division was &tu to the peace of the 
country, for it gave rise not only to discord betvreen 
the sons of Boderio tho Great, but that discord 
descended to tbeir posterity, oftqa causing war and 
bloodshed. 

Concerning the Fiots and Scots there are dearer 
records in tms than in any former period. Who sup- 
c^ed Achaius, who dira a.d. 819, is uncertain; 
but it seems probable that it was Donegal, who, in 
one of the catalogues of the Scottish kings, is callod 
the son of Achanui, and vr^the other, the son of 
Selvadi. That piinco waa succeeded, A.n. 831, by 
Alpine, who was the son of Eochal or Achaius, and 
therefore, in all probability, Dtmegal’s brother. In 
tho reign of this prince there waa a fierce war between 
the Ficts «md Soots.* It was a contest for the Fiotash 
crown. The male lino of tho Pictish reigning fiunily 
having become extinct,^ Alpine laid cWm to the 
croMm as the son of Fergusiana, only sister to Hungos, 
the last king of tine Ficts. claim, though well 

firand^ as being the nearest heir by ^ho female line, 
was rdected by the Ficts, ohiedy, it wodd appMr, 
from their deep aversion to being governed by % king 
who ruled over their old enemies tho Soois.. One 
Ferodeth was raised to the throne, a nobleman of their 
own nation, but 4n no way related to thdr ancient 
rulera. At the head of his Soots, Alpine marehed into 
the territories of the IMcts, and a great battle was 
fought in Ai^us, in which ho was the victor. Fere* 
doth was dam. Two sons of Feredeth were succes¬ 
sively raised to the throne by the Fiots, hut both were 
murdered by them. A nobleman nained Brude was 
^ nqw selected as their Idr^ the Hot% and by his 
courage and vsdour h^ renyra th» hopes and ^irits 
of his subjects. ^ A ^:eat battle was, foughi' 'near 
Ihii^ee, in which the Soots wete*de£Bat^ tnpi 
dehiehter, dnd Alpine being taken priawer be* 
, He was snoceeded by his son kleuii^|& A.ft. 
tome time unab]^ 


claim tor the Flotidi crown, his suhieots ;heii^<Un-<. 
wilKna again to encounter the ■'^otanOns 
the other hand, fimn vhfient diSsendKms ia towiMoy, 
the Ficts were prerteatod ficoih folknl9bg,.^.^4iic&' 
victory. There was a su^usion of 'ltt^^ l^^iwo 
years; but at tho end of that time .Kciitooil>jlns 
enabled to renew tho contest At Gmt ifiiwa H^e‘ 
vras dead, and his brother Dxmt hao^ucceedi^ IMto 
on the Pictish throne.^’ There was 
among the Ficts, but they rallied round 
to meet'the invaders of tlmir country. 'This-tiBis^ljto 
Ficts were unsuccessful; the Scots obtain^ a 
vict^. All tho provinces of their kingdomhiOtm^^ 
the Fnth of Forth submitted to Eennoih, 
placed garrisons in tbe strong plaires of tiiear'ooft^pel^R 
retuiiud into Scotland. He bad scaraely retoxa^ 
however, when his garrisons wore put to the s^nitd> 
and once more crossing tho Forth, a great hatOey^ 
tought on 'the north bonk of the river Tay, 

Kenneth was again victorious. The Pictim aony -ivetji 
aliaost annihilated, and ftom that time he m^.with 
no furtlier oppemtipn. In the year 84^ Kenn^ 
united- the Fiotish kii^om to his own doudMoaBj 
thus becoming the first monaroh of all ScotlsAd.: . 

. Kenneth died A.D. 854, and was suooeodra by .his 
brother Eunvenald, of whom little is known.' Fovdun 
says that he was a brave and warlike prince, and that 
he suppressed some iuBurroctions of the Ficts, and 
cultivated peace with nil his neighbours. Dunvenald 
died A.:^. 858, and was suocoodea by Constantine^ the 
eldest son of Kenneth, in his reign, the Duiee, who 
had made occasional, descents on the coast of Scotland, 
landed in 'Fifo with a powerful army in two divisions, 
tho river Leven separating their forces. One these 
divisions was defeated by Constantino, but on p&sing 
the river to attack the uuier in their fortified.cainp he 
was unsucoossfuL It woidd appear «that his army 
consisted of Piets and Scots,'tho number of tho former 
prepond^ting; and that the Picto dosorted his cause 
and fled: by which treachery ho fell into the hands 
of tho enemy, by whom he was beheaded. Ho waa 
succeeded, a.d. 874, by his brother Eth, who in the 
tollowing year was slam in a battle with his cousin, a 
son of Dunenvald,whowas a competitor tor the arown. 
That cousin, whom modem Scotch historians cidl 
Gregory the Great, now ascended tho throne of Soot- 


tbs afibotioiis of his suhjoots. When fuUy.estaraahed 
on his thrtne, he made war upon the StoaUx-Olyde, 
Britons, whom he reduced: he captured the town 
Berwick, and, it is said, took possession of some pert of' 
the kingdom of Northumbria. At a later t^od^ ha; 
transported an army fiom Galloway into £olaii4'‘to>'. 
aid Donach in a war with some Irish ohioBrnns - 
sought his dethronement. <?Duhlin was captdxed 
bitn, and Donaoh was established on the tiitaae 
ancestors. Gregory the Great died A.D. 893-, a^ 
succeeded by his son Dunvenald, who §ppeai|F 
muntained the integrity of the kihgdom, .as 
by his medooessors, to the day of his death, yr 
happened rtvro years after the cUatl^.«f. 

Great of England; ajb.903. ' 
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' was succeeded oa his 

^ ^ Edwnd. Tliis was the ovideat 
haten^oadf will. By that will he made an ample 
proTWni for all his childroa, both “ oa the spear side 
imd;;foa spia^ side;'* but he expressly provided 
' for';;.tto''preB^TOeratiaK wealth ana power of bis 


: ic)r';;.vae 'prm«aeratinK wealth and poitror of bis 
dd^'ada Edward. His adbession \ras consented 
' tp, uhaAimously by the 17i<ena^emo(e, or national 
' oottO^ but notwithstanding the .throne was not 
' setl^ to the heirs of Alfred on a* sure and lasting 
; ba^ A competitor appeared in tho poi-son ef bis 
' opusia. Elhelw^d, who^ as tho son of Etlielbald, one of 
: Alfiud’fl tider brothers, daimod the tlnono on tho 

K imd 6f hereditary ri^t. At Alfrra’s accession, 
dsim had been overruled on account of his boy-* 
hoed,' .and his consoquont inability to deTend the 
Ha gaoni* ' He was now, however, older thdh Edward, 
saidM conceived that the crown was his in right of 
soooeasion. At that period, however, although tho 
snoDosnon was limited to one foraily, it did not follow 
thAt'.^ngs reigned the law of primogeniture. 
Sometiines younger brothers wore preferred to tho 
. dder, a]]yd at others a brother of tho 1^ sovereim 
snooemed, to the exclution of his childftn. The 
snooession, indeed, seemed to rest with tho Witan, 
who determined in favour of a particular claiiqant Ity 
considerations of mature Age, superior talent, and 
popularity. The Witan might not always l|e right 
m their choice, but whoever they Approved of was 
king. In this case their choice fell oh Edp^rd; but 
Ethelwald thought not only that it was his by right, 
but he could ^1 it as well as his cousin, and therefore 
he resolved to dispute the succession, or rather, it 
would seem, tho election. Both sides armed for war; 
but as Ethelwald found himself the weaker of the 
two, he declmed risking S battlo to settle tho dispute, 
and he fiod into Danelagli, whoro he was Juiilcd as 
king Ixitii by the Saxon and Danish population, tho 
former preferring a war to tho rigid rule established 
1^ Alired, and the latter being anxious to bumblo the 
frunily of that monarch who hod so deeply humbled 
them. Tho result of tlus dispute was an mtomal war | 
which caused iniinite miscriief, and led to future 
horrors, but in the outset of which Ethelwald was 
slain. He fell in a great battle in East Anglia, which 
be had invaded, a.d. 906. • 

Upon .the-death of Ethelwald, the Danes concluded 
- AP^oce with Edward, but it was not of long duration. 
The princes ahd yai-ls of Danelagh, and in maity 
instaaces the people likewise, who had been peaceable 
tinder the rule of the great Alfred, not only aimed at 
iissking their country mdependont^ but at conquering 
titoBaxon pi^lation. The old spirit of conquest had 
ifot'liod out among them f^t had only been i^rossod. 
A large army of tho Mrarriors of llaaolagh. advanced to 
^ern. Edward did not possess the hmh 
, dirties of hi# father Alfred, but be inherited JE^ 

' fii doini teWa vigour, ana was equally rosolvod to c<m- 
the whole island under one supreme authority, 
yaar 911 a jneat victory was gainfd Iqr him 
ljuies..But thty wore not yet conquered, 
do^btM what we issue might have been 
assjstod byfhe sovereign " Iiady 


of Merda," his sister Etholfleda. Her husband 
Etholred, who had h^ the rule of Mercia as sub- 
kmg undmr his fother4n-1aw Alfre^ died in 912, and 
his widow still retained the sovoreimty of that king¬ 
dom. In that princess the whole spirit of-Alfr^ 
seemed to sorvivo, and she became her brother 
Edward’s powerfrtl ally. Thero was perfect accord 
between thorn, both foeing resolved to feim the whole 
island into one united kingdom. To this end they 
ftrtified tiieir most .important towns, and oredfod 
fortresses along tho frontiers of their tenitories. 
Their forces wore enabled tS resiirt tho invaders, who 
camo again and again in great foice against them. 
Ethedfloda drove tho Danes out of Zioioo^nhire and 
Dorbyshiro, and oompellod many of thoir tribos to 
acknowledge her sway. The heroic " T^dy of Mercia ” 
died A.n. 920, and Edward succeeded to her autbority. 
After her death he still carried forward his plan of 
subjugating the Danes to his dominion. Ho onteroil 
their territorios, captured most of their towns, and 
compelled the rest of the Danelagh thirt 1^ norih of 
the Humber to own him.as their king. Tne Danirii 
ebiofs booamo his vassals, and the Strath-Clydo 
Britons, as well as those of Wales, wore reduced to his 
subjection. This prosperity, howSvor, was not long 
enjoyed: ho died at Farringdon, in Berkshire, A.n. 925. 

A<Ae2«ton«.T-Malme8buiy records that King Alfred 
was ofiectionatoly attoohea to Atbclstane, tho son of 
Edward, and dedicated him, as it wore, to war and 
dominion, by bestowing on him a purple mantle, a 
belt studded with gems, and a Saxou sword in a 
scabbard of gold. Be that as it may, on the death of 
l^s &ther ho succeeded to the throne which that 
great monarch had established, and of whom ho proved 
, to Iki no unworthy successor. It appears that no had 
been brought up imdcr the roof of his aunt, tho “ Lady 
of Moroia," Ethelilc^a, vho carefrilly watched over his 
education, and being gifted with groat tabnts, be 
grow Tip distinguished both for his scholastio and 
military attainments. Before he died, Edward had 
named him his successor, and his suocossion locoiviug 


the approval of tho Witan, he was solemnly crowned 
at Kingston. , * 

Ath^tane, however, did not ascend the throne 
withont opposition. By somo historians he has been 
held to be ulegitimate; but this is inconsistent with 
his grand&thor’s attachment to him, and with his 
father’s nanling him as his successor ; by both he was 
treated with that distinction which is due to a legiti¬ 
mate prince. Tho dispute about his legitimacy 
^pears to have arisen from tho fact that his mother, 
^^ina, was a,lady of ignoble birtlf: that is, she was 
not ono of tiio race of Oerdic, nor of any other of the 
Saxon chic& who had established tho Heptarohy. 
Had Athedstane been base ‘liorB, it is not likely that 
tho “Lady of Mercia," tho noble Ethelfleda, would 
have interested herself in his education—on eduoatioti 
wldoh was to fit him for tlio government'of tho 
kingdom. However this may bo, it ia said thSfoa 
nobleman named Elfred bead^a oqnspinKty to dep(^ 
him, and to taiae another aemof Edmid to the throne, 
^is ]dot -was jUfioovexed, and, aooording to Malmes- 
bmy, ^fred was captured andaent to wme to defend 
hinvs^ by oa^ Ixfore Dope John, and he adds that 
at th^ inatant ho ^ down, and died 
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tlum> dajs after, an event which was considored an 
evidence of his guilt. Tradition represents that the 
death of Aiholstone’s younger broker Edwin was 
connected with tl^ ooospu-acy. Having been seduced 
into it, tradition states that Edwin was placed in a 
rotten boat with a single attendant, and driven out to 
sea without oar or rudder, and that ho threw himself 
overboard in despair; but it would rather appear that 
his death was accidental; for, says Henry of Hunting¬ 
don, “ By a stroke of advei'se fbttune, Athelstano lo^ 
his brotlier Edwin, the £|heUng, a voung prince of 
groat oneigy and promise, who was unhappily drowned 
at sea.” 

Having established his authority over his English 
subjects, Athelstane endeavoniod to provide for the 
security of his govomment by disarming the hostility 
of the Danes, vtmo had recenuy caused such confusion 
in the stat^ At that time Sithrio, prince of the 
Nenthumbrion l)anes«waa the cody one of. that race 
who had any independent authority in England, 
and in order to attach him to his interest Athel¬ 
stane induced him to renounce Paganism and to 
embrace Christianity; at the same time giving him 
his own siHtor Edgetl^ in marriage, and yielding to 
him the sovereign^ of tho whole country from the 
Tees to Edinbur|A, then apparently the northern 
extremity of tho Engliidi territories. That allionoe, 
however, was quickly dissolvod: though he had pro¬ 
fessed to embrace Christianity, Sithrio vraa not con¬ 
verted, and he lonounced his wife and his faith at the 
some time. Athelstano was preparing to revenge the 
ityuiy when Sithrio -was muidered, ms sons Gnthrio 
and Anlaf succeeding to his authority. Burning, 
with vengeance, however, Athelstano marched a largo 
army into Northumbi-ia, and that kingdom was an¬ 
nexe to faisodominiotts. Anlaf fled to Ireland, and 
Gnthrio to the court of Constantino, king of Scotland. 
Menaced by Ajhelstane, tho Scottish hing promised to 
delivfxr opihis ^cet, but unwilling to vi^to the laws 
of hospitalky, he gave Gnthrio warning to escape, and 
he appears I to have soon after joined- the piratical 
bands of his. countrymen. According to English his¬ 
torians of that period Athelstane reveng^ himself on 
Constantino by entering Scotland with his army, and 
ravaging it wim impiu\ity; reducing tho Soots to such 
distoM that their king was compelled to make sub¬ 
mission, and do lioma^ to him tor his* crown. The 
Scotch historians of the ago dongr the fruft, and it is 
certain that within a bnef period tbke vms war 
between the two monarchs, which is inconsistent 
with the tale of Constantine’s submission. If it ts 
true, Constantino ^vas a tractor to Athelstano, whoso 
magnanimity in restoring hun his kingdom deserved 
gratitude rather than resentment.. The truth appears 
to be that Constantincf dreaded tho power of Athel¬ 
stane; and that from this cause he entered' int' ' 
confederacy with Anla^ who had joined the pb ‘ 
Dwes whom he found hovering iu the Irish» 

•witilf some Welsh princes w^lb partook of b' 
the English monarch, in order to chedc ’ .. 
sumemaoy. These allies invaded F * 

aim Athels^e collecting his fb' 
BrupilmiyinNorthumbemnd. h , 
talit of^uo^ as the two armies eno- ’ - 
otAorVI|tm^[tilar import to that wh 


, Alfred’s 'Visit to the camp of Quthmm t^ Dani^, ,-He 
entered tho camp of Athelstano in the; disgu^^ pf a 
strolling minatreX and played before' th^MDg',1^ hu 
chief officers in the teat,and luPruigDebii. re¬ 
warded tor his entertainmeiit, deported. Mmstoalnuy | 
adds that Anlaf was discovered by a soldier who "haa ! 
formerly served under him, but that ^ni a prin^iplo ■ 
of honour he would not >betray his ol^anasil^ ' At. j 
tho same time he says that he i^imodAthe&tone . of ! 
his disooveiy and warned -him to remove his t^.tho 
wisdom of which a^oe was soon made manitost^ 
tho king having &ted npon it, and a hishop wi^his. 
retinue having on the same day arrived and ooQupi^ 
the same spot with their tent, they were on that-yery 
n%ht attawe^ and out in pieces. This night snrpniie 
is said to have brought on a general engi^ement 
between the two armies, which continued timughout 
the whole* the next day, and in which th^ 'was 
great slau^ter on both sides. Victory deolaied, at 
toe close of tho day, in favour of too English:' five 
toe allied princes and twelve chieftains'wmo toun, and 
Constantine and Anlaf fied in dismay from toefi^d 
Wtlo. By this victory all England was reduO^ 
under toe desninion of Athelstane, and oU Wales to a 
state of VMsalage. 'rho Welsh paid him tribute in 
gold, silvoft and beeves, and 'were bound to send their 
best hounds and hawks to his ouurt. 

The battlo of Brunsbury, whidi -was long distin¬ 
guished by toe name of “ too great battle,” not only 
extended we authority of Athektanq and consolidated 
his power, but it raised his roputaiion among foreign 
potentates.. That reputation, indeed, was already 
great. For some time he had been too leading poten 
tate of his ago. As too ruler of a great and mdepen 
.dent kingdom he obtained an Euro{)ean infl'uonoe 
remarkabm for a period when intoruatioual amity was 
almost unknowiu Kings from every quarter of Ebopo 
sought his allianoo and frfondship. TJhe German 
king Otoo demanded and obtained his sister Elgi& in 
marriage; Hugh the Groat, duko of tlio Franks, sued 
for and obtained toe hand of another sister named 
^giva: a tliird sister was united to a primio In the 
neighteurhood c£ the Alps; and Eigiva, thai^"^' 
and feirest, was married to liouis, prmco o 
So great was Atbelstane’s power, and so 
friendship, that ho became too protector of 
exiled pnneos. Harold, king of Norway, ( 
son to his care and education; n*-' 
aidviras subsequently restored to 
Alan, son of the Duke 
and ^uoated at his cr 
by tho Norman" 
heritaace ^ 
triou" 
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CIVIL/ND MILITARY. 


•greM pomp^atMaliueabniy. Ho has left a iwntatbn 
Eind;&iBauftinoroiil^ to that of Alfred. HunainoH^ 
"preciotis Btotie,’'aiid it is supposed to be 
Tofi^Dwto lua porsonal beauty. Like bis grandfatber 
Alft^ he vda acquainted with letters. He encouraged 
tb^ translation of the Bible into the Saxon language, 
as AUhid had^one, and a oopy of the GuspolB in Latin 
which he to the Cathedral of Canterbury 

still etiBte in the British Musenm. That he was a 
poimlw monarch is certain, and his memory is still 
ohori^iod in some parts of the ^nntry where ho 
bestowed peculiar beneiiis. Ihus at Malmesbury, the 
peOido have extensive common rights granted by one 
^f ois charters; and what is called his tomb at that 
placo is preserved with caro and showily to strangers 
,as the resting-place of'their bonc&otor with lingeiing 
fondness. ' ■ * 


oonditdon of his defending the north of England from 
ike insuxreolionB and invasions of the Hanes. Maloobn, 
therefore, hold it as a fief under the oondition of 
military service. In his war with the Britons, it is 
recorded t^t Edmund was guilty of a crimo that had 
very rarely disgraced the Anglo-Saxon monarohs— 
that of depriving two sons of Hnnmail, king of 
Cambria, whom no bad ti^on prisoners, of their lycs. 


iMCTmiTBiTIEITflT 
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VALHlSBimY AimEY, 

Ednwtd .—According to the chroniclers, Edmnnd 
the brother of Atholstono, was only eighteen years of 
a^ when he came, to tho throne; and they record 
that in him the family virtue of courage neither 
knew blemish nor decrease. His accession was marked 
wifti disturbance from the restless Hanes of North¬ 
umbria, who were over ready to embrace a fevourablo 
opportunity of breaking out into rebellion. Tho 
Northumbrians recalled Aulaf from Ireland and hot 
him up as their king. He was adoompftnied by his 
oooain Reginald, and they wore ixiaking preparations 
! for war when Edmund marched against them. FoUow- 
ing tho exiunple of their race, they made their humble 
submission to Edmund, and as they professed their 
willingness to bocomo Christiana, their sabmission 
was accepted. Edmund Ifeoame their ^nsor at their 
baptlimi; but he liad scarcely loft Northumbria, when 
renounced both their profoasions of submisrion 
and Ohiistiamty an^ again prepared for war. In 
tlfe year 944, therefore, Edmund marched a second 
rime into Northumbria and reduced it to obodienoo. 
As the Cambrian and Strath-Clydo BritoM had been 
allimi of this Norftvumbrian Hanes in all their 
be .marched into thrir country and conquerecl 
Wgayif it to Hcdoolniflkuig of SciQtlimd,on 

■ - ■ !rsioii!. ' ~ ' a ' 


*8nrvivo tho atrocity. Tho account of his doath, as 
related by tho old ohroniylors, is veiy confrised, but 
it illustrates the dispemtion which still prevail^ to 
employ physical force in a remarkable manner.^ It is 
related tlmt Edmund was celebrating tho feetivii] of 
St. Augustin at Pucklechuieh in Qloucostorshire, 
when an outlaw whom ho had baniriicd hod the bold 
daring to seat himself among his guests. Edmund 
discovered tho intruder and ordc^ his removal. 
Tho robbor resisted, and Edmund, flushed with wine 
and inflamed with passion, started up from bis seat, 
and seizing the outlaw by the hair of his hoad^ flung 
him to the ground; At that instant tho outlaw drew 
a dagger and stabbed tho king in a vital part and ho 
instantly expired. Tho assassin out to pieces by 
those who had witnessed the deed. Edmnnd was 
bui^ at Glastonbuiy, A.D. 946. 

Edrei .—^Edmund 1^ two infent sons, Edwy and 
Edgar, Wt ho was suecooded on his throne by his 
brother Edred. As usuah the commencement of a new 
reign was marked *by tho revival of tho qiirit of in- 
surrootion in tho north. Joined by hordes of pirates 
from Denmark and Norway, and hy potty chioft^s 
from Ireland, tho Orkno 3 ^ and the Hebrides, tho 
Northumbrian Hanes once more tried tho fortune of 
war witli the Saxons. Under Eiio, one of their own 
countrymen, their rebellion bccamo formidable. Tho 
forces of Edgar, hoivwrsr, entered their country and 
desolated it with fire and sword, and tho Hanes of 
Northumbria wore humbled: their country became 
incorporated with the rest of Hio kingdom inpie com- 
pletelv tlfiia itr had ever been. The title was 
aboliuiod, and the administration of Nortnuxuhria was' 
antnisted to an EngUeh oarl«A.D. 952. 

After the mibjugation of the Northumbrian kW- 
dom, Edred assumed the title* of ** Sovereign of tho 
fourfold empire of tho Anglo-^xons and tho North¬ 
umbrians, Va^ns, and Britons:” from which it may 
be inferr^*that some parts of his dominions wore still 
held under Danirii chieftains, who, being unconverted 
wore looked upon os Pagans. Edred, howovor, did 
not long onjoy his “ fourfold empir^” At tho tme of 
his accession ho was atfliefod wim a loathsome disease, 
whio^ although he was only twenty-throe years old, 
had induced prmaturo old age. He is represented 
OS being feeble in mind as well as body; which, 
indeed, appears to have beem the case, for during the 
groator p^ of his reign he was under the sway of 
tiiat femous monk, Hunstan, whose name itm 
appears in the pago of histi^: a monk whose cowl' 
was dostinod for a period to the mown. To him 
Edred resigned his oonsoience^ttSaattres, and authority, 
and it may bo that his algeot submission to him was 
in port the cause of his stranjm contest with his sno- 
cessor on the throne. Eftred toed in the flower of hia 
youth, ajh 9fl&. 
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£(i 20 |f.r—Edrod was sooceodcd on tho thro^ liy lus 
nephew^ Ed« 7 , tho oldost sou of Edmnnd, bis young¬ 
est brotber ]mgar being invested with tbe title of 
.vioorqrto act under bim; probably taking tbo rule 
of the Morcian kingdom. Ildwy, who waa BUrnamed 
“tbe finr,” from bis personal b^nly, was crowned at 
Kingston by Odo, Arcbbisbop of Oanterbuiy. On bis 
accession be was only sixteen years of a^ and, tbougb 
he occupied the tbime but four fleeting yeai^ tl^ 
events of his reign are among the most intoesting in' 
the pages of En^i^ histo^gr- At the sains time the 
narratwe is complicated, arising from the nature of 
the warfare in which be was eng^ed, and the dif¬ 
ferent views foken of the two pmcipal characters who 
figure tlicrein—Edwy and jOunstan. It was no 
lunger a war with the Danes or the Britons: it was 
a contest between church and state. Hence monkiBb 
historians Tepreseut Edwy, who resisted the encroach¬ 
ments ni the churohiias a tyrant and voluptuary; a 
king who outraged the laws of nature in private life 
and who was* violent and arbitrary in his public 
conduct; while historians who &vonr the resistance 
of Edwy, hla^en the (haiacter of his antagonist 
Dunstan. 

In order to illustroto this contest between the cowl 
and the crown, it is necessary to give a riight i^otch 
of the career cf Dunstan up to the time when Edwy 
ascended the throne. 

Dunstan, or, as he is called W Bemanists,^ St. 
Dunstan, was bom in the year &25. He received 
his early education in Glastonbury monastery, and 
was Buh^nently introduced at the court of Atholstano 
by his uncle Adhelm, Archbishop of Canterbmyx 
llis acquirements were far above those of his ago, 
and his musical skill and accomplishments rendered 
him a &vourito at Athelstane’s court. VPl^ ho loft 
that court is uncm^ain. OnS'aeoount says, that as he 
made pretensions to supernatural ooiAmunicationfi^ he 
lost Athelstaue’s fiivonr, the magical art being con¬ 
sidered by monarth as the greatest of crimes. 
Another account says that Dunstan left it St his own 
’ oooord, having become di^usted with court life. Bo 
that as it may, he rotenied to Glastonbury, and 
having in early youth reoeived the tonsure, built 
fer himself a coll, or hermitage, with an oratory. In 
the monkish sense of renunciation, ho bad now re¬ 
nounced the world; but bo was bent subduing 
that world &r more completely by the oowl than 
tiro sword. The cell as cava in which he had en¬ 
sconced himself was so small that he could not stand 
upright in it, so l^mble did he wish to appear to all 
aroo^ In this cell he igtent his-time, partly in 
devotional austerities, and partly in makhig crosses, 
censers, vestments, an^other Mrudes for the service 
of the ^urch. His eou-inflictioiiis were So severe that 
groans ate said to have broken the midnight 
sUeDoo, and to have given rise to a rumour that he 
was. conten^ng with the evil onA He was socm sup* 
roandfid with votaries. Crowds pame to gsM upon 
him as ho emerged from his 'hqII to peri^inn the. 
seryioes of the albur. ^me sr^pose, that ,he beS&ia 
desanged at Glastonbury. There is nq pr^ of tM* : 
tbegns ww deep design m ail that he £d niiilfer 
sysIgbaiOiaof losaniiy. He indulgedinch^iiai^ehly 
to at which he rimed. 


being annoonoed to the mnltitiide estahUi^ied 
all twthedeairod—an uxuvtNaHdri)artwtri;.%>w^ 

Thus ho » said to have frihoied that 
was reported to have visited huD,yrss ^:diii^;|pii!^ 
oamost than usual in his temptatiema, tiw.|)iOT|iie<| 
by his imporiunily, Dunstan sefzed him 
with a tea-hot «ur of pincers, hoatedfat 
which ho used for making oiiiam<nil8fo^^he 
as he put his head into the cell, and there bold hi#'t|ll' 
the m^gnant ^rit roused the whole neighh^^h#d 
with his infernal ]#wlings. Before the peo]^^.<#f^;. 
arrive at the s^ Duiistan let his satanio. - 

free. It was by the prumulgaticBi of sUch 
chimeras that Dunstan establirim for hims^ A 
tation for saqotity. His fame s^'oad for and'-yv^ ; 
among the people; all, from the highest to the loW^^ 
regaroing, him as the most remark^le num of his hS^* 
in ^e re^ of Edmund, Dunstan had become 
Glastonhuiy, a proud stop over the headi'. 
brethren; but it is srid that tlw exploit of 
Satan by the n(m with rod-h(^ pincers mm US tot* 
tolled by the croduloas people, that it was the meabs 
of his being recalled to court by Edred. Itisoertoitt 
that Edred reposed great oonlidenoo in the toimh 
Dunstan. ^n the early part of his reign, Turbe#!, 
who was a grandson of Alfirod, abd who had lendiered 
great service to all his suocossors, both on the flidd of 
battle and in the national councils, retired from’ the 


of the Danes, became its abbot and spent the re- 
mrindor of his days hi monastic occupations. On bis 
retirement, Dunstan became the chim dirootor of the 
publio affidrs of the country. He was keeper of 
Edrod’s treasures if not the dupctor of his wars. He 
was his chosen counsellor, and the virtual prime 
minister of bis kingdom. Recording* to one ^ his 
biographers, he was more—^he was rex et regU tm- 
peraior, "Idng and iiiler of the Mag.'' He is srid to 
have refrised the see of'Winchester offered him by 
Edred; but his domination was probably bettor se- 
oured by his position as abbot of Glastonhuryt He 
was planning a real revolution—the establishment'of 
the monastio rule in England, and the supremaqy <ff 
the papal power over its throna Such was the man 
witli whom the foir and youthful Edwy had to 
contend. ; j 

During his power in the reign of Edrod, this proud 
. chhnfoman had iqtrodneed the Bmicdiotine order (ff. 
monks into England. At this period, monadiisia had 
fallen into disrepute, but ho resolved to rhvive 
all its integrity. Tlie oanons of the Anglo-Sa#ili.' 
church did not, indeed, recognize a married prta^..;.i 
hood, but the law of celibacy had never boon'strictly-, ' 
enforced in England. Ammig the parochial 
marriages were very common, the law of 
being stranger than the decrees OfcouncilB. 
estaMiriimonts were numerous; but the inon|«;v;!$^' 
not subjected to the strict iplee of tha^/ iuejySl^ 
founder, St. Benedict. In tiie eyes of 
was an abuse, and he sethimsrif about ito xm" 

His first Mep was to introduce t^ rigiA 
rules into the monastmiee of 
«1imry. This rrihrra, however, w#; 
pmvod. .either thd, 
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ensued^ and Xhinstan, by facing this 
.rtflifjr.iili^tadi()r bunaelf many eneuncs: enamiw who 
yalyi^gd ovonte to eeciire hm downfidL 

state of affairs at the accession of 
-VTien ho ascended the throne, Dunstan 
M^ tt^ons to ^ure the same ascendancy aver him 
aa esmeised over Edrcd. But this was no 

iiwc tq^mcomplish, for, unlike his tmole, Edwy 
hi»^a-will of Ids own. Hetvas not inclined to lie 
. nui^ ,by a monk. It would appear, indeed, that he 
averse to the Benedictine rules which Dunstan 
. hadintroduced into the chnroh; aftd that at least ho 
1^ heaved some leaning towards the married 
energy,, who, by those rules, wore called upon to 
mt .away their wives under pain of oxcommunreation. 
^j^dsMfas sufficient to incur the rcsentmrat of Dunstan 
a^,lUB. Benedictine partisans. - It was clear to them 
thkt ^Ddwy was not overawed while ydt he was 
he would never become an instrument in their 
nan^~ but would, on the contrary, encompass their 
min. > An attempt to subject him to their will was 
thm'efino made, and that m a manner urhich savours 
both insane violence and priestly intolerance. 

after his accession,^ nidwy contracted a 
pastdim mr the &{r Mgiva, who is represented to have 
Mten'his first or second cousin, and ihorefBle related 
to. her in a degree, which, without the express dis¬ 
pensation of the pope, would have rendered the 
marriage ill^L ISut this relationship dpcs not 
a{^nar clear. It is related that on that acqpunt the 
union was opposed by Ode, Archbisbbp of Canterbury, 
and eapooially by Dunstan; and yet wo find that 
when £dwy was married to Elgivu, the* Bishop of 
Ba^ and Wells aud tlireo oUier bishops wore suth 
soribing witnesses to the union. If their relationship, 
therefore, had been within tho prohibited degrees of 
affinity, it can •scarcely bo suilposcd that any bishop 
would have been* preseftt at the cciumuny. Then, 

K ' , it is represented that Elgiva and her mother 
giva, who was a lady of uoblo if not of royal' 
descent^ were depraved clmracters; and yet we find 
^t after their marriage, both Otho and Dunstan 
avero among those who frequented tho court of Edwy. 
If the marriage had been ille^, and Elgiva and her 
motiier wore disrcpatablo characters, it is strange, 
indeed that orthodox churchmen should have sanc¬ 
tioned union and have been willing raests at' 
]^wy*s festive board. But even if tboip had been 
some alight infringement of church law in tho union, 

- it was not sufficient to justify the oonduqt of Dunstan 
aad ^ party in the oourso they pursued, to sot it 
"aside aha to subdue Edwy to thmr wilL 'Ibat course 
yraa both brutol aud insolent. 

levy's coronation was doforrod for a time, and 
^hm K took {fioeo it was followed by a banquet 
' Afctoid him sat his noMes. and the clergy -were not 
i tnaokward in coming to the feast Odo was there, and 
was St Dunstan. All went on for a time merrily; 
"-'the bi^i^ aud nobles quaffed their wine, as was tno 
• the deeply. It is possible that as 

vras young, ho could not drink so deeply as his 
and tiiat he was even disgustodfwiu weir 
At aU events, while they wore rovelUng, 
fycm the banqueting hall and sought t&* 
. i yfe and mother 'ft on inner apartmet^ 


His absonoe was renmrkod by Odo and Dunstan; and 
the lattw, with aimther of the guests, rmhed from tho 
hall,' and, entering tiie king's apartment, seised him 
forcibly, and drasoed him l^k to the banquet This 


was a nunuliation that tho prona spint oi Juiwy could 
not brook; he was resolved on rovonge, especially as 
Dunstan, when he entered into the pitisonoo of Elgiva, 
addrosaod her and her mother in tho most brutal and 
threatening langiu^. By his bold daring, Dunstun 
ifo doubt wonght he sho^ be ablo to prop np his 
tottering authority, but Edwy was no oowaid «ng. 
Ho was determined to sooifi'ge this daring monk. As 
before seen, ho had been Ed^'s treasurer, and it had 
long been suspected that bo was guilty pf ixMmlation 
in his office. Accordingly he was uow opouty bconsod 
of that crime, and his property ivas sequestered and * 
all his court offices taken from him: finally ho was 
banished the kingdom. Edwy's reveugo was even 
oxtondod to his order: tho Bcpcdictiue monks woro' 
expelled from their sevciul monasteries, and tboy 
were handed over to their original ownei-s, tho BCCuUff 
clergy. 

It -was thus that Edwy revenged himself on Dunstan: 
thus that he vindicated the honour of his queen. But 
though Dunstiin was baulahod, Odo, who was a Dane 
by birth, and a harsh, ambitious man, was still Arch¬ 
bishop of C^terbury, and at tho head of a powerful 
party in tho atato, who were ablo to oontcud wiUi 
their king. A plot was concocted to separate him 
fix>m his mr Elgiva, on tho plea that their marriage 
was unlawful; not by a solemn act of soparntion 
pronoun^ hy ecclesiastical autliority, but by villany. 
gnd Uie sword. Armed retainera of that proud church¬ 
man obtained possession of his muoh-lovcd queen, and 
after branding W feir fiico with hot soaring-irons to 
destroy her beauty, sent her into Ireland. That 
Edwy might not tuko^itfigcaiice on Ijjm and his party 
fer this fuulaet,Ddo became tho instigator of robmliun. 
Eoul calumnies were ovoiywhere spread abroad,, and 
there was a genoiul rising in that old sottlcmeht of 
tho Danes, Nortiiumbria. Edgar, tho brother of Edwy, 
was set up, not as a subruler but os a king, and ho 
became an independent sovereign in tho eonntry nortli 
of the Thames. Nor was'thw all the misery and 
humiliation Edwy was called upon to cndiu'e at tho 
hands of the proud churchineli. His hapless queen 
having recovered from tlio cruel infliction slio hod 
suffered, returned to rejoin him, but she again fell 
into the hands of her enemies, and was put to death. 
It was at Gloucester tliat she was intcroeptod and 
murdered: and at that place also, after a short reign 
of four years, Edwy died, eithot ly tho luuid of 
violenoo or of a broken Heart. It is fiom tliis period 
that mouastio chroniclors date the triumph of tho 
Benedictine order in Engltmd, a proof tliat its esta- 
blfehment was tho loading cause of this nnbfflM^ 
contest between Edwy and tlio orthodox clergy, nsd 
he not sided with the scoular order of the cl^^, it u 
evident that nothing would have been, heaxo' 
ille^ity of bis marriage with filnva. He wav 
persecuted and shorn of. power ^ wo insolei^ of 
the monks, who excited a supeMttiuons people t^nst 
him in order toextmid the pouter and authority of t' 
church. . , 
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ihe laud was divided between him and his brother 
Edwr; and ho was still a mere boy when he assumed 
the full sovereignty in England. Dunstan had ro- 
tomed in triumph immediately after the rebellion, 
and under this boy king he became the head of the 
kingdom. There was now peace in the land, fw 
Edmur Bubmittod to the will of the dominant eoclMi- 
astuttl authorities, and lusnco there wore no political 
nor personal foes to disturb his tituiquilUty. It was 
solemnly promulgated that at the birth of Edgar, 
Dunstan hoard an angelic voice saying that so lung as 
Edgar should reign, andt'he himself survive, there 
would be peace m England. Dunstan ruled and 
there was p^o: the wily monk became indisputable 
govomor of the country. Honours fell thick and fast 
upon him. He first became Bishop of Windiester, 
then of London and Worcester; and finally, on the 
death of Ode, ho was made, or rather ho made himself 
Arcdibishop of Canterbury. It was said that when 
Odo, the fierce primate, consecrated him Bishop of 
Worocstor, he named him his successor in the Aroh- 
bishopric of Canterbury, averring that ho so spoke 
under the immediate influence of wo Holy Qhust. 

During tho reign of Edgar the ambitious Dunstan 
and his party usra their power in establidring their 
cause. The celibacy of the clergy was onforcod; and 
those who were married, if they did not put away 
their wives, were expelled from abbeys, monasteries, 
cathedrals, churches, and chantries, 'lliore appears, 
however, to have boon a few excentions. As some of 
tho canons of cathedi als were mem oors of noble houses, 
and allied b^ marriages with tho highest &milies in 
the realm, it would have been dangerous to have 
meddled with them, and therefore as a matter of 
poluy they wore allowed to keep both their wives and 
their church dignities. It is certain, however, that 
the great majority of marri^d^jpricsts were deprived 
of their dfSoes, and that those by jvhom they were 
succeeded wore doomed to celibacy. 

In order to extend monachisra, Dunstan uiged 
Edgar to establish new foundations subject to Bene¬ 
dictine rales, and_ this was efibuted uith such zeal, 
that during his reign nearly fifty houses of monks and 
nuns were establLm^ tllo greater being among 
the Danish peculation ly whom ^gar had been 
raised to the . thrond. They being his pai-tisans 
looknd upon those ecdesiastiwl changes with less 
snqiidon than the Saxons, and their Christianity was 
of such a modern date, and sat so loosely upon them, 
that they were as zca^ to receive a clergy of monks as 
aolergyof seonlars. Butitwasnotsowiihtho S^xon 
peculation. They had at this period of historv be¬ 
come acoustomod to a clotgy who had beem their 
spiritual advisers and fiionds—^wbo had not only 
preached to them instheir own language in theu 
pulpits, but who had visited them from house to 
noim, and had prayed with them in the hour of 
affliction and death. It must J)o conceded that in 
ihak ago the light of Christianity did not shine in 
air its fulness, but at tho same time it cannot be 
deni^ that as a body* tbo Saxon clergy wmre men 
of virtue and piety. But for thorn ^ whol6 &brio 
of Anglo-Saxon society would, duruag the xeoept oon- 
'4^^ with the Danes, have rolapsw into pthhitly^'i 
And y^ these were the mep that Dtauitjui 


! came to root out 1 And who were the that 

were put in thedr places? Notpnetrtsto niu^ln with 
tho peoido, but a tx)dy of asoepos and le^^ men 
who stood aloof fiom them—mon w1|t fii^fied'^e 
torch of knowledge from one to ono^er as they 
their course, but who left the people to‘ wiiUow hi 
ignorance. They were historians and tAasqii^TS, 
arohiteots and paintora; but they not paistors. 
They were skilled im the acoomplMSoen^! of-, the 
doister^ but they could not preach ; and if th^ did, 
it was in on unlmown tongue. Th^ were m^ whd 
1]^ no country teit the church; who hod nd venexie* 
tion but for St. Dunstan and the soveieigh pdn^.— 
men who ate the flesh and fat of tiie realm, leaVit^' 
only the bones for the famished people. SutA ' 
tho issue aitd effect of this first great battle fijv .e 
,donunant eodesiastical power in England. . ' ' 
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But while Dupstan and his party were engaged in 
the rain of the Saxon secular clergy it cannot be 
denied that the kingdon; was govornM with success. 
There was mxteo in all its borders. It is said that the 
"fierce ealdorman hung np his armour” in every 
part, and that tbo fleet whi^ Alfred had created was 
so greatly h^creased, and the ships so well disposed, 
and kept so ocmstantly in motion, that tho " sea ^gs ” 
no longer ventured to ravage tbo coasts. At the 
advice of Dunstan eveiy part of his dominions wes 
yisited by Edgar annuwy; and in these land pro¬ 
gresses he was either attended by the primate hims^ 
or by ministers of his appointing. he went fkoxh 
connly to connfy, audiences and feasts were sdven, 
appeals heard, and acquointanoes made by Edgar., 
among all the leading men in England, bo& D^^;. 
and ^xons. Soipotimes it wQibld appear the !. 

of Wales, Cumbria, and Scotland met ip' tluiK’. 
prdgresses^to do him homage. Thus on qne oboaipol.,'! 
it is recorded when ho h ^abi s court at 
eight kdngpa rowed him riyer ' 

Ihouaetery o( Si Jqfm, 
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®!W ^ authentic, but it is certain he 

aSsun^Amoi^r than any of his predocossors; 

or Ebnneror of Albion, 
K^ /c€ thP^lish, and of all &o surrounding 


It is 


I UisUeus, or Emperor of Albion, 
^iish, and of all tho surrounding 

Annatlir *V.x _ 


whitii, the nyphieh chroniclers nover to have 
refoning to it Kings, they, say, 
utshblra before 1dm, and 'especially Eennoth of 
"OwanA He was of diminutive stature, and Kon- 
■ ® * Piost at his court having made some 
Oafensive remarks as to the powei^ whmh had been 
wtablished by such “ a sony little fellow,” Edgar in- 
.^pied him to a conference m a wood, where ha pro¬ 
posed a duel, whereupon, say tho chroniclers, ^e 
sturdy Soot fell at his feet and tendered his sub¬ 
mission. • 

Tj^ stories of the moukieh chroniclers relating to 
Edgw’s pomp 1 ^ power ,Boem rather to belong to an 
Age of monanhical despotism than to that of a limitotl 
oaxcm king. Ho is recorded hy them to have been 
reared up m Qod’s honour; to linve lovod Qod’s law; 
to have prosorvod tho people's peace; and to have 
be^ the hest of all the kings within the mcmoiy of 
nu^ ^ And yet those same chroniclers relate in their 
flattering records that tho court of this^odly end 
virtuous prince, this renowned promoter of priestly 
celibat^, at all times swarmed with conouhincs, some 
of whom were obtained in the most shameful manner; 
and that on one rxioasion he uras guilty of a i^^ost foul 
mu^er in order to gratify his passiohs. It is, indee«l, 
curious that his innegyrists should havp recorded 
actions committed hy tlioir idol which prove that of 
all tho Saxon kings who had* reigned before him he 
was tho most vicious and profliga^ 

It is related by these chroniclers that while yet 
Edgar had a wife living, and in an early part his 




Wulfieda, from the monastery of Wilton, whe^ she was 
either ali^dy a professed nun, or'was receiving her 
.education under tho veil. Did Dunstan, the great 
patron of efeastity, mnetion his royal master’s prodi¬ 
gy? Here was tho cloister violated, and what did 
Dunstan do? Did ho hunt him from his throne as 
Edww^iad been hunted because he cleaved to a loving 
and ^beautiful wife as his heart's hest treasure? 
Alas, no! All tho punishment awarded to tho roval 
voluptuary was that ho was forbidden tu wear tnat 
gilded bauble, the crown, on his head for seven venrs, 
and to do penanco by festing, which vns probably 
done by deputy. Tlus was not the measure meted 
opt to that feittifal Inulxind of one wife, Edwy; and 
the lonienby is the more glaring as it would appe^ 
that Edgar was still allowra to retain Wulfroda as his 
mistiess. 

: The story of Eliiida, Mated hy these amie chro* 
niclen^ is still more horrible. The king, now a 
ijridower, heard of tho great beauty of Elfrida, 
^Ughter of Ordgar, !^rl of Devonshire. In order to 
akperisdn yrbe&er her femed charms were not exag- 
hft despatched a oourtior named Athelwold to 
Htft fether’s castle to see and report theroqp. Athcl- 
vro^. Ifew the lady and loved her himself: bdng rich, 

’ and won her in marriage. On his return, 

l^tq^fchia uiijKi seorot, and disparaged the charips 


of his bride. however, cithor suspected or was 

told tho truA. The royal voluptuary was not to bo 
baulked in his desires % a courtier. He resolved <o 
•pay Elfrida a visit and judge for himself. Athelwold 
obtained permission to prc(^o him, and on his arrival 
at Ordgar’s <^tlo he heronght his wife to forgive him 
for supplanting a king, and bq;ged her to disguise 
her h^u^ homely attire and rustle demeanour. 
But Elfriju did not grant her husband’s prayer. She 
Was {^bitious and revengeful. She docked herself 
out with the gayest adornment, and wlicn Edgar ar¬ 
rived ho was received by hfcr witii tho most engaging 
smiles. Edgar was captivated, and tho guilty pair 
soon came to nn understanding. Athelr^md was run 
through with a javdin by Edgar's own band while 
hunting in the woods, and Elfrida became the royal 
murderer’s wife, Dmistnn probably, as primate, per¬ 
forming the ceremony at their marriage. 
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It is a remarkable circumstance that Edgar bad been 
king fourteen years before ho was consecrated. The 
chroniclers make no reference to the cause of this 
delay in the coronation. They relate that^he yna 
forbidden to wear the crown for seven years few tiie 
abduotipn of Wulfroda, but this does not aoooant%r 
tho suspension of fourteen yearYof tl^ ceremony which 
was held essential in tno reoogmtion of a Saxon 
monarch. At lens^ however, in tho year 078, the 
ceremony was poifonned at Bath with groat ^mp; 
andt vro yean prino^ so great, according to 
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nonki^ InographotB, in his piiblic, but ao excep¬ 
tionable in his private cWactor, died at the ago of 
thirtT-three years, leaving two Bon% JSdward and 




while Dttnstan and. big pariy 

is tmo, it may be sn^ec^tbat 

Malmosbnry sa^ that tbp miiwdd . 

bisbop peace on tbe scote* ef tbe li^'^the 

catastropbe may be soroec^ to faave< 034^-A' 

previous arran g ement of Ibe struotuxo." 

Tbe animosities, bowover, of ^ 
wbiob now divided tbe kin^om wenbndt'^^l^-^' 
flonciled by tbe docisioifof national or - 

or by disputations or pretended miradea. 
the matter into ber own bands. Bbe was at tbn 
a powerful confed&aty of nobles wbo were resoStj^- ti^ 
W son diould reim,and Dunstan bo depriyea;i)Cl^^ 
power which bo had so long enjtyod. Probably 
that dark agp, when men were ]^Tone to. 6t^pe(rda||Qj(^ . 
they saw that bis pow'er was worlang for evil, 

•their resolution to destroy it Both sides prepkr|id.t'i^ 
the oon^. Civil war was impending, 
opportunifywas afforded to EIfrida,by one ^ > i 

stop the din of arms, and place ber son on the 
throne. About three years after bis acoossidi^' 


vA>n 




England. Edgar was buried in tbe magnificent abbey 
of Glastonbury. 

Sduard.—On tho death of Edgar a struggle for tbe 
succession ensued. Edward, bis <9dost son ly bis flr^ 
wifeEtholfloda, was thirtMn,and Ethclrcd,the son of hia. 
second wife Elfrida, was six years of age. ElfndawaanAr 
turally in fiivonr of her own son's succession. Although 


boldly maintained that be was oxdudod by the illogi- 
tinuuy of his biiih. This cballen^ was un&undS: 
tliero can bo no question that Edward was bom in 
wedlock. Voluptuary as be bad been, Ed^ was 
lawfully married to Etholfieda, and more righteously 
than ho had been to Elfiida. The question, however, to 
bo decided, was not between these youthful compotltors 
for tbe crown, but between a secular and a monostio 
church: for scarcely had Edgar’s bones been laid in 
the abby of Glastonbury, thim tho stru^le between 
these two parties in the state was renew^ Dunstan 
bad to fight his battle for the supremacy of the 
monastic Older ovbr again. Tho secular clergy had 
been ejected, but they were not destroyed. Tb^ now 
reappeared in various parts of the kingdom, and re¬ 
claimed the livings of whidi tliay bad been so unjustly 
dispossessed. Both parties bad their supporters among 
the nobles, Alfore, the oarldormaniof Mercia, declaring 
tor the secular, and Alwyn, of ICaet AngUo, for tho 
monastic order. Elfrida sided with AUbro and the 
secular clertpr, but Dunstan had got possession* ff 
Edward, and ho was pi-osentcd by him to the as¬ 
sembled thanes and ecclesiastics at Winchester and 
consecrated on tho spot. The monastic order again 
triumphed- • » 

Dunstma was not scrupulous in the m^s used to i 
obtain a triumph. At a synod hold at Winchester an ' 
appeal was moao to him in tovour of the secular clerOT, 
but a voice which appeared to come from a crucifix in 
the wall forbade any such proceeding. Wbito the 
Kund appeared to procc^ from the crucifix, Dunstan 
is said to have sat silent, with his head bmt down¬ 
wards: was he a veytriloquist? Tliis torce was tol- I 
lowed by a tiugioal occurrence. A council was held at' 
Caine,in Wiltmiie, to debate the points wliicli divided 
tlie church, and threatened the kingdom with civil war. 
llie oruci^ at Winohestor liad dotorminod the oon- 
troveny in tovour of the. monks, but tho secular clergy 
were not satisfied with tbe decision of that oracle. 
They had boon Startled it, but not bonvlu^: 
most likely they were sceptical as.to the genuinencffi of 
the miracle: so there was another council held at (kilne. 
As tho story is' told, tBis council was held in an upjxsr 
chamber. Boemholm, a Scottish or Irish bishop, took 
the lead on the part of tho secular oleiw, as m had 
doncatSVinchester; mid Dunstan, as usau,8ppearedtor 
ti^^aihionastic order. But he would nowno longer, he said, 
exmtend with his odvsqsarios. When the crucifix 
qtqken bo had asked Boerholm ** what more he wished ?" 
ne woidd now,he said, commit the cause of the obunto 
tor'.'plluriBt. As he spoke the floor vf. the rocun' ^ve.. 

its sixength was so miraculously pfxmo^oned* 
as to lnv<^i^ Sw .destruction of some of hto opposei^ 


I-'-the 


Corfe Ga^e in Devonshire, where slio resided, he-^e. 




visit. Mfi'ida came torth with his half-muthorEthcji^ 
between whom there appears to have been a mutual 
attabbmont, to meet him at tho gate. Thero yrcire 
loving ^rootin^^ between them. Elfilda bade him 
welcome, and invited him to dismount, but toaring he 
sliould miss his company ho declined tho invitatipn. 
He craved however, a cup of wine, that ho n^gbt 
drink to hor and his ‘brother Ethclrcd. lliat out) 
of wine was brought toith gladly: but meanwhile 
Elfiida bod made arrangements for her long-wisbed- 
for levenge and ambitious ^igns. As ho was lijffing 
tbe winccup to his lips, one* of hor attendants stabbed 
him in the back, and finding himself wounded Edward 
put spurs to bis horse and rode away. The wound 
might not liavo been fatal, but, fiunting from tho loea 
of Hood, ho fell from tho saddle, and was dragged hy 
one foot in the stirrup, and when he was found by ms 
companions he was a mangled corpse. From the 
manner of his dpatb, wliioh occurred A.n. 97.9,' this 
young' monardi is known in history by the nan^ of 
“Edward the Marlyr," and certainly the Bennuto 
church has canonized many a less iimocent saint thtfn 
this nnrortunato prince. 

During tbo reigns of the English kings to wHch 
this Eoctmn is devoted tho history of the Bi:itona;in‘ 
Wales is obscure and barren in incident. At 
b^'nning of the tenth century they weto stiU.:^!^ 
^ petty princes, whoso rule was marked by fim 

confusion. It was dming this period that the 
of Wales became tributai'^to the English, for, 
ing to tiio Webb annals, Howel Dha, or “ the 
who began hia reign in year 9.19, and w^ 
all Wales under ms sway, rec^ved his kinj^.. 
tiie hand of “the King of London" on 
paying a fine of sixty-three pounds of 
certain number of d(^ hawks, and hoi^' 

Howel Dba was tomed for wisdm i^d 
ins abilities as a l^i^tor, and his ]m1e. 
beef a bright spot 
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oacjorred A.ih 948, tho gavonuneiat Again 
renewed civil war yraa tbo 
hlch the ootintiy was freqnendy plim- 
iratioal Danes, and often invaded by 
BO that notwithstanding the native 
■ ■ ' desoOTdants of the ancient Britons, 

'tMOf'V^^ww^heir internal discord, a prey to ^lek 
^ seated land. 

Scotland in the tenth century, though 
ati^.;)^aoiir^ becomes more intelligible than at any 
ia|:i^^);imod. Constantine, tho grandson of Kenneth, 
ml^qtieror of the Piets, who conunenced his reign 


vH^t cironmstanoos is uncertun,a8 the sumalists of 
th»-,-t^ coqntriea differ widely in their ^records. 
Eqac^'..uncertain, also, is tho manner of death; 
ibrwhuesoqie historians affirm that he fell in tilm groat 
bottte.of Brunanburgh before recorded, others affirm 
ha escaped and soon after resigned his crown and 
into the monastery of Ciildees at St. 
where he died. Upon his deatii.or resignor 
tknit a aim of Dunevald, called by historians Malcolm I., 
beoii^ king of Soot^nd, whicn king, as hgfoie aeon, 
entered. into an alliance with the Saxon monarch 
Edihnnd, inoilving Ciimbria from him on condition 
of aiduig himcgainst the Danes, thedr common cnemidb. 
In the reign of Edred it would appear that with his 
consemt Malcxdm gave Cumbei^and to^Indnl^ kis pre¬ 
sumptive snooessor, from which time it became a land 
of appanage to the apparent hffirs of the Scottuh 
monarchs. Malcolm was kiUed by a band of robbers 
A.D. 952, and was snoceedod lndal£ who bestow'cd 
his principality of Cnmberlam on DiiiT, the son of 
Malcolm. Indnlf maintained strict friendship with 
the English, onJ for the a\4 which he afforded a^inst 
tho Du^ one of his contemporaries—citlier £drod, 
Edwy, or Edp.r—^he obtained the cession of the castle 
and town of Edinbuigh, and of all tlie countiy between 
tho Tweed and tho Forth. Enraged at the perfect 
accord between the kings of Engird and ^tland, 
and probably considering tho counti^ of tho latter the 
most vulnerable, the Danes made irruptiona on tho 
Scottish coasts; but landing in tho county of Boyn 
&ey met with a signal overthrow. Indul^ however, 
was killed in the pursuit of them, and. Duff, prince of 
Ctunberlaud, tlion^ a.d. 061, became king of Scotland, 
oediDg bis principality to Culon, son of Indulf. At 
tkia period Scotland appoors to havo b^n infcst<^ 
^th bands of robbers, for it is recorded that in his 
thdeavonra to suppress them Duff was slain near 
A.t>. 966. Cmen, who succeeded to the throne 
at tho dMth Duff, is represented by bisforiiuts as a 
profligate prince, who wai^ murdered tor a crime of 
^luch ho bad been guilty by one of the Scottish thanes 
In. the year 970,- after which Kenneth 11., brother 
the late King Duff, oamo to the throhe. Kenneth 
tho year ^94, when ho was cut off by 
, but under what oiroumstauoos is not 
His administration is said to havo booir 
vigorous, and he is represented as hiving, in a 
Lonoazty in l%rth, defeated the Danes 
k'li^dhvad^ Scotland; and os having obtained a 
* ;of*all. the oojmtry^northcff tbo Tweed 


inhabited by the Ei:^;U8h,on condition that ho allowed 
tbep 60 |de of that country to retain the lavra of Engknd 
in their oammunity and to speak the English langutigu. 
No mention, however, is ic^e of this latter (m-cum- 
stanoe in the Anglo-S^O chronicles, and tho truth of 
the stoiy may tmeforo 1x) doubted. 

*sxono> ▼. 

•EOuirtd. —At the' death of Edwaitl the Maityr 
Etlmlrod, the only surviving prinoo of tho raoe of 
Alfred, camO to the throne. * Malmesbury says that he 
oonourrod in tho murder of his half-brother, but this 
does not appear to have been correct. On t)ie ooutrary, 
it is related that be dearly loved him, and that he 
wept bitter tears at bis death, tor which he was 
chastised by bis mother Elfrida. It can scarcely 1 m 
supposed that a boy of ten years of age could mive 
been a participator in so tom a. criioe, but although 
innocent ho was destined to partake in tlie punishment 
of the guilt. The publio mind recoiled from him as tho 
offspring of a most guilty parent. It is recorded that 
Edgitho, the natural daughter of Edgar by Wulfmla, 
whom he bad stolen from tho nunnoiy at Wilton, was 
invited to ascend the throne, bnt tliat being herself a 
non in the same monastery refused the proflbrod honour. 
There was therefore no help for it; Dnnstan, os pii- 
mate, was oompolledto place tlio crown upon tho head 
of Etholied. He is said to have accompanied tho act 
with this bitter curse: " Even as by tho death of thy 
brother thou didst aspire to the kingdenn, hear tho 
decree of Heaven. The sin of thy wretched mother, 
aiad of hor accomplices, shall rest upon thy hood; and 
such evils sliall mil upon the English os tiioy liave 
never yet suffered, from tho days when they first came 
into tho isle of Britain, oven until tho present time." 

Dunstan was no prophet, alUiough, from tho evils 
which did comeeupon England dming the' reign of 
Ethelrod, his denunciation has been assumed to bo 
prophetical. Ho knew that ho had sovra seeds which 
would produce an abundant crop of evils in tho land, 
especially as they vrero well watered by the fiory zeal 
of hi adherents. It requij|L'd no prophetic eye to , 
foresee that there would bo renewed wars, domestic 
treasons, and great social profligpey. His very words, 
as Sir P. Palgrave obsei'ves, wore calculated in tliat 
ago to prodnotf the ftOfibnent of his denunciation—to 
call up Ao calamities and miseries which ensued, and 
whicb>paved the way for tho subjiij^ition of England 
by the Noiinans. It seems evident, indeed, that Dnn¬ 
stan was desirous of bringing about tho evils he had 
predicted. His power was gone, ana ho was naturally 
embittered by flio reflection. Ho could no Itmgor 
drag a king to tho banqueting hall—no lunger keep 
monarchs and people in awe. ^lo had “flourmhed in 
tho reign of seven kings,” but tho world was grown 
tired of his haughty power. He lived till tho tenui 
year of tho reign of Ethelrod, but there oro noprecoods 
to show that ho was ostcomod in his old age. He^t 
this neglect^ and henoo, if ev» bo had been, be was 
now n^onger a patriot. He had oaoe upheld bhnrcb 
and state, his desire now was to uphold the church,, 
and to secure tho downtoll of tbestate. Allhispredi^ 
tionsweie uttered fiar the aggiaudisement of thechurch 
and not for the peaea ot naho. He still retained 
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hii archbishc^rio, bnt he appMuti to have been 
hostile to the government of Ethelred to the da^ of 
his- death. There was a qnarrd between the kinj 
and the Bishop of Bochester, in which Ethelred aasertet 
a demand by military force, and Dunstan thioatened 
him with the vengeance of St. Andrew, bnt tho threat 
was demised and the demand enforood. Tlien anothw 
prediction was uttered in all thd bittomoss of a morti¬ 
fied spirit:—“Tlio evils whioli God has pronouncod 
will shortly come upon you; but they will not ooiae 
in my days, for this, also, hath God .spoken.” 

But the evils of wbifeh Dunstan had forewarned 
Ethelred did commence in his days, and it is by no 
means certain that the liostilo attitude ho had assumed 
towards tho government was not a leading cause in 
bringing them about. Ihe Danes were an ever watch¬ 
ful enemy, and it may bo presumed that they knew 
all about the events which had recently trons^nred in 
England, and that they deemed this season of internal 
discord a favourable opyrnriunity of renewing their 
incursions. 'At all events tho Danes, in tho year 
980, again approached the riiores of England. Under 
Sweyn, the t»niriied King of Denmark, Southampton 
was ravaged and most part of the townsmen slain and 
led captive. In tho same year, also, tho Isle of Thonot 
was ravf^od, and in the next^ A.i>. 981, there was, as 
the Saxon Chronicle relates, havoc everywhere by the 
seo-ooast, “ as wdl amongst the mcnof Devon as amongst 
tho Welsh.” In the next year, a.d. 982, three ships of 
piratical Danes landed in Dor^«hire,and in tho samo 
year London was bnnit. D.an8tan was still living 
whon these piratical inenrsions were made, and yot 
he took no p^ in repelling them: did ho not by 
vengeful predictions rather cncouiago them? And 
whore was tho mighty fleet which Edgoi' is 'said 
his panegyrists to liavo possessed ? It seems only to 
have existed on paper, for no mention is made of it in 
the days of Ethclrm. There appeals, indeed, to have 
liccn neither tho means, os far as ships were conoemed, 
uor the principle of resistance in tho oountiy. Instead 
of arming for tho dcfonce of thoir hearths and homos, 
the people wore everywhere quaiTolling about the 
possession of monaster!^ Tlie kingdom was besot 
^ foes from within and without, and those from 
within wore chiefly Dunstan’s own creation. There 
was a conspiracy against Ethelred in Mercia. Alfrio 
tho ealdurman—son of Alfcre who had espoused tho 
cause _ of the secular clergy—took tho in this 
oonqiiracy, and was, on ito foilure, banished; but he 
was soon, restored to his former honours, for tlie 
government of Ethelred was too weak either to restrain 
or puni^ its encibiies, whether native or foreig];. 

Hitherto tho renewed irruptions of the Danes under 
the ominous standard of the Baven had been only 
predatory. Soon afCbr tho death of Dunstan their 
incurrions became more systematic. Success liad 
made toem bold. In the- year 991 tho Danes 
|~ Iwdodoin East Anglia, and here, for the first and last 
t\^o, they met with a stem resistance, and that 
among men of their (jjm race. Thqr were met near 
Maldon by. tho •caldorman Brithnoth, and a fierce 
1, bs^e was fought, hut Brithnoth was vanquished and 
daio. And now commenced a system whmh epibold- . 
ened tlie Danes to cpme again and again to.iJie shm^ v 
of Eottlaod. They hod ravaged Ipswidi, 


rid of thom,Qn the advice of Arobbishqp Sidhde^'it veas- 
deoreed that tribute should be . gxtmt j ton 

thousand pounds of silver, was given them to.dOpart, 
and thiy went, but only to roap{i^ ifi 
numbers 

This cOTvardly policy was produotive d amepql^cea 
whfoh might have b^n foreseen. ^ the .fioxt^ar, 
A.n. 992, another fleet of Danes i^jpeared the 
English coasts in the Hbpe of obtaining fiu^(ir,t(ii^nto-. 
money.- On this occamon a show m remstiino^‘ui!iM 
made, hot treachery rendered it abortive.' A .‘fleet .of 
ships was collected at London in order to Uook Up '^e 
Danish fleet in some liarbour; but Al^ of Mesuia. 
not only warned tho Danes of &eir danger, hut b dgg 
<diicf comm^iUder of tho English fleet, went .o^emo ' 
tho enemy on the eve of a mttle, with many of hie 
ships, and thus prevented their probable deetrupllQn. 
It was, indeed, vain to seek to stem the tide of 
incursiont which had now fiiirly set in. Th^.w^ 
treachery and rivalry in the court and in the mump, 
and if any plan was resolved on which might . Imve 
averted tlie aangor,iat was sure to be made Id^own to' 
the comm^ enemy. All was rotten in the state. 
There was public corruption, and deep-seated enmity 
everywhere. Moreover, tho army was undisdplined, 
and Maliffosbnry records that if the commanders over 
met to confer, they rarely or never .ipitod in one 
^od plan; for they gave more attention to private 
quarrfMa than to the public exigencies. 

It -vfts imdor such ^rciuustanccs that the Danes 
infested tho Hnd. In llio y(»T 993 they came 
under thp command of two kings—Swoyn, King of 
Denmark, and Olavc, King of Norway. That year 
they sailed up the 1 lumber and plundered Lindsay, 
after which they marched into Northumbria, whmu, if 
they wore not welcomed by their own race, they were 
not successfully rcsistod. They winter^ -in that 
country, and in tho spring t>f a.d. 994 tiioy embarked 
in thmr^im sailed up the river Thames, and invested 
London. The Londoner^ drove them luck, but they 
wasted the country around, and sixteen thousand 
lunds of silvor wore givdn them to depart the king- 
lorn. Ihoy set sail in tho spring of a.d. 995, and for 
two years were was a calm. At tho end of tW time, 
however, fresh anpics appeaiwl and devastated tlie 
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ct jEaiglaiid. For two wholo yoars they 
oMt^'Dh'tho wonc of deetnictioQ in thoso porta, and 
ih«re;l|if|ii bnt^ble resistanoo made to thoir ravages. 
In y^ *9 they sailed *iip the Thames and 
Medw^, and having defeated the Kentub men near 
Bocbs^r« ^ey raveled the country around. Etheh'ed 
ooUetoted a floeL^d an army to resist them, but, bo 
didr not-Tontui^k a battle. Peace was again purdiased 
by a bribe: twenty-four thousand pounds of silver 
wears this time given them, and they sailod to their 
northern homes. 




VASSAan GALLF.ny. itocHKarKB castlx. • 

• • 

In order to gain the friendsitip of a nation from 
whwn he and Ids people had suffered so ipnch, and 
from whom ho still had causo for feari in tho year 
1002 Ethched mamed Emmii, sister of the Duse of 
Normandy, who -was of Danish blood. I'hore were 
great rejoicings at this union, and it might have been 
productivo of sahitaiy consequences if it had not been 
followed by an event which sot all hopes of peace 
aside. The rejoicings for the mai^riago of J^thelrcd 
with “ the flower of Normandy" wore scarcely over 
when the land was covoied with blood and horror. 
Many of tho old Danish settlers in England had 
become a part of tho nation. Sonre of them had 
intermarrira with the Saxons, and therefore to sonio 
extent they had become one people. It nuiy be 
presiuned, L}wever, that during tho now incursions of 
their countrymen, many of them had assumed a 
' hau^ty and imperions temmr towards their Saxon 
nei^bours. In some parts tho Saxons appear to have 
' livra in dread of tho Danes, for they were .'icaiistomed to 
cqE those who held rule.in any house, "Lord Dane." 
But this was no justification of tho tragedy which fol- 
lovred tho marriage of Etholred with " the flower of 
Normandy." Bravo men fight but do not assassinate. 
'Ethelied, however, as previons ptges show, was a 
coward, .and tho act of coyrorilico he now committed will 
evOT remain a foul blot on his memory. At tho feast 
of St. Brice, the 13th of November, Ethelrcd issued 
Oilers for a massacre of tho Danes within tlie dislrict 
'over-which he ruled, and on that terrible nfoht tliere 
vw (ua'indiscriminato slaughter: at one fell blow the 
ijeod with the evil disposed were slain: thminnooent 
uifo&t lit the. breast with the'hardened ruffian; and 
tbi^-tirij^l^ur cd years with tho intruder of yesterday. 

of butchery is Inknown, but it is 


certain that tho destruotion'of life \ras cnonnoua. 
The secret hod been so well kept that the victims hud 
no warning of thoir coming fote, a circumstance 
which proves that the Saxon population who were the 
exMutioners were as treacherous and os cruel as their 
coward king. ^ 

It has been seen that during the rocont incursions, 
Swoyn, King .of Denrtark, and Olave, King of Norway, 
had carried fire and swonl in soverol parts of tho 
odfantry, and had received Danegeld, as tho money 
paid them was called, to stop their ravages. In order 
to bind theso princes-in tho Bond of amity, it had been 
stipulated, by a clause in a treaty between them and 
Ethelred, that tlioy slionld embrace tho Christian 
religion. Sweyn had Ixxm baptised more titan once, 
and had relapsed into idolatry: but bo willingly 
consented to bo baptised again, merely, as it proved, as 
a matter of convenience. Olavp was more sincere: 
the oathw'hichho took at tho fot>^ never trt molest the 
English, again was honourably kept. But it was not 
BO with Sweyn: ho looked upon the rite ef baptism as 
an idle 'ceremony, and therefore ho was at all times 
ready to break his oath, and return to England in 
quest of more Danegeld. Ho might liavcr' been ex¬ 
pected to return at any time, but? bo had another 
cause now for retnrning—revenge. Ilis sister Gun- 
hilda had married an English earl of Danish dosccuti 
and had embraced Christianity, and she, after lioing 
made to witness tho execution of her hnslHind and 
child on the black night of tho nuissacro of St. Brice, 
was herself barbarously murdered. It is said that in 
the agony of her last hours, Gunhilda waraed her 
oveutioners tlmt a terrible retribution would bo taken 
upon England ly her brotlier Swoyn for this national 
crime, and so it happened: in loss tlian a year Swoyn 
was once more in the land with fire and desolation. 

No sooner liad that #qreo warrior Daiio heard tho 
talo of horror than ho prepared to tjike a de^ly 
revongo. A large fleet, crowdwl witli Danish warriors 
all animated by their leader’s spirit, sot soil fur tho 
English coasts. Tho avengers landed near Exeter in 
tho year 1003, and that city being treacherously 
surrendered to them by its governor—Bari Hugh, a 
Norman who had come m the train of Emma—it was 
plandorod and dismantled, posolation wqs now 
spr^dr for and wide. Tho Danes marched through 
tho country into "Wiltshiro, overywhoro destroying 
life and prcfperty. Henry of Huntingdon says that 
08 “they marohed along they com|xjilcd the Saxon 
population to prepare for thoir repast, and that when 
they had oaten their viands and dnmk tlioii’ ale, they 
slow their hosts and set firg to theii^houses."^ In the 
mean time, Ethtdred’s government wore making pre¬ 
parations to moot tho Danisli hosts. An Anglo-^Saxon 
army miffchod to stem their- ofiwaid pro^JMS. The 
command of tliis amy, however, was given to the 
traitor, Alfrio of Mercia, who had before deceived 
Etheli^, and who, though he had been rested to 
favour and power, deceived him a^in. Pretradfi^ 
sudden illness on tho eve of a ^ttlo, he declined to 
fight, and Sweyn retired unmolestedeto tlio sea-coast. 
In tho year 1004 tho.ravagM of the. Danes were 
renewed, and no effort was made to check them. 
Cities, towns, and villages wore plundered and 
d^jKyed- in tho tovexsl. counties of Norfolk, Snftblk, 
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Hnntifig^oiuliire, OambridgoBfair^ and IJbcoliUiliiro, 
and tho landk -were laid waate; So.&arM 'Arere thoir 
ravagas that a &tmno was 1^ them; and 

thd Danas returned to the 
nRR(miSl^mmbQOTj!4 But the Tengoaaoe of Swe]^ 
was Aoi yet Bati8&l.*In the year 1006 he again 
rotjxIhuMl, and his home hosts roamed over the 
with impuniiy. The \ 50 untry was reduced 
y^the utmost desolation, and tho enomv could only 
' bo got rid of by tho old ^utem of D^gold, the 
price of peace being this tune thiriy^x thousand 
pounds in gold. * 

Doncgcld had been paid so often that tho country 
was becoming impoverished, and as the demands of 
tlie Dtuios increased at every invasion, a bolder lino of 
policy Tnia adopted. Sureyn departed when he had 
obtmncd tho gold; but it urns clear that either ho or 
some of his race would sooner or later agmn appear 
in search of plundv and gold. 'Preparations were 
therefore now made to repel all fhtuic inwisiona It 
was ordained that proprietors of eight hydes of land 
should provide each a horseman and a complete snit of 
armonr; and that those who possessed three hundred 
and ton l^cs, riiould each equip a ship for tho de^ 
fence of the coa/diH. By this law a large army wos 
raised, luid, as old writers (^Hert, so many idiim 
logethor in England as "^ere were never oefere 
seen." . But all 'these jHvparations wore rendered 
abortive the fections which existed among tho 
nobles, llbe traitor Alfric was now dead, but ho was 
succeeded in the government of Mercia and the com¬ 
mand of tho army by a still greater timtor. This 
was ^rio, who had married a sister of Etbelred; h|it 
who, notwithstanding, disclosed all the oonnscis of his 
sovereign to tho enemy, and who found means to 
frustrate oveiy scheme formed for the defonoo of the 
country. By bis intrigues, jtlie noble fleet which had 
been created was render^ useless. Having con¬ 
trived to create a division among its commanders, 
some of the ships wore carried over to tho Danes j 
by Woolfiiorth, governor of Sussex, tho father of tho 
famous Earl Grawin; and Wocdfiiorth, being thus 
made an enemy to the i^te, subsequently destroyed a 
portion of tbe fleet sent against him; and then 
tlie remainder dwpO{Bed in anarchy and confusion, 
A.D. 1009. 

“The whole nations toil” having*tlnis "lightly 
passed auw,” there was “ no let or hindihnoo " to the 
invasion ofihe Danes. A great host, called “ ThnrkilVs 
hoet^” now appeared in the land, and for three whole 
years ravaged tho country from one end to tin other. 
Every comer whfth had not been ransacked by foriner 
invaders was diligently seSrohed out and ravaged by 
Thurkfll’s femod host; and, uitiike the former in¬ 
vade^ this horde qi^Danes never intended to loavo 
the itiand. Thty took gold to depart, hut they still 
ivmainod. On one occa^n they received ibrty-eight 
• thousand pounds in gold, with an understanding ^t 
mty should^ r^ro to the Baltic, but tiiey shovred no 
signs of quitting tiu^island. And there was now no 
powor^ in tho land which could drive them out.- 
.Councils were from time to time Bommoned to devise* 

, Q^ipans^to expel the invadersi bnt-either‘nq. ioBBttiiiia- 


^time of geqotal oonsbnwtioh' is tiiaV 
‘Archbishop of Oanterlnuy. ^of 

intrignes, bad jinifed the Daniitik . 

body of men, am laid liege to that 
who had a heart at once bold and tme^ 
citizens to defend it from tho helemmerihfeilli^^ 


enemy. 


d^aiid; 


degm to enrich the enomios of li^land. If 
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not tho maivhe replied, to provide Ghristian fletir.-^.. 
pagan teeth, by robbing hu own poor oountryoieii. 

' The bravo primate and patriot, Alphege, vraa iuu:tdN«l 
in cold hipra. '• n ^ 

This noble example was lost 'oponthewealt nuuuixhh' 
E&elred. Ho not only sought to purohase.'pdne 
vrith gold, but he now made tho formal C0B8ioh-''0f 
several conntios to«Thurkill, who, vrith a ;{de- 
taohment of his host, became the allies of'limbed. 
Thurkill had been despatched by Sweyn,. of 
Denmarl^ to complete the conquest of England; aiid 
when he heard of this compact between, him' and 
Ethelred, he prepared a fresn expedition, whioh he 
lod to England in person.' His fleet suled up the 
Humber, and landed towards the ci^ of York, and ba 
his hosfe advoiiced up*'tho country, their ma^ was, 
as usual, a march of rapine and slaughter. It was 
also one fif triumph. All tho inhabitants of Dane¬ 
lagh join^ Swo 3 ^ at once, and Thurkill and bis 
host readily sulnnitted to him. It seems ptohaUe, 
indeed, that Thurkill had only made peace * vrith 
Etholr^ in order to betray him. Leaving Ida fleet 
under the command of Idp son Oaifate, the Daairii 
king marched southward, and tho gates of every im¬ 
portant ^ovm vrore thrown open at his approaob. 
Whdn he arrived at London, however, he mot vrith a 
repulse. Ethelred had taken refuge there, and its 
citizena made such a vigorous defence that ho-was 
compelled to retire from its walls. But the cause Of 
Ethelred was hopeless. Sweyn having marched vrest- 
vrard, all the thanes in that part of ue kingdom , to* 
pai^'to his court at Bath, and acknowledged him os 
their lawful sovereign. Thus hetrayed-and deserted, 
Ethelred (abandoned London, and, accomponicti by 
Ms wife and children and a few feithful adherents; 
he fled to the Isle of Wight, and from thenoe rem^od 
to Normandy, where, although ho had been hostile to . 
Duke Biobord, and a faithless huslnnd to Ms sisttt- 
Emma, he found a safe and honourabfe as^um. ' 
8w^ vras now, a.zk 1013, acknowledged “fiiS 
Eii^ of England;” hut m he died at Gaimbmongb 
about six weeks aflm*, bolore ho was crovmea,'lm jb 
not commonly reokoned among its monari^ .:H§i 
am^ proclaimed bis son Canute king, hut the.' 
of Sweyn revived the spirits of the « 

^rod them vrith the resolution atm 
dehveranco of tiunr country from the 
All the Witan' who WBre in Ifoglai^' 


uS^..devi^, or they ^re not canM %*«> etleopt^, 
Tbe bistaxioe of stem patriotism retsv^^J^ U^uiJ ‘ 


14k-A' JiTsim ViTiVS'. 
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jreomed Ethelred to^is tifrdne.'' 
^de^ared that every^Piu^^l^jK 
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, ■'fa ^j^ijy aa' iB^olxed and Ids Wibm. He was to l» 

' •♦^eoT lord to his people if he would rule 

» than lxdbre;” ana thp people were to 

.De'tooal^ detur to him if they “ would oooy him with-. 
. oilt ^neit;** But all this was idle cpituuony. As fcr 
thi^ ra^anish king in England, mat was a 
mattw be ^Ued by the sword, and not by. words. 
Ko^'of WatUng Street thcro*toa« a Danish king all* 
one who was not disposed to relinqniw his 
hold:, jo. the island without a stniggle. Canute had 
bpite- elected by ^ northern jraxmifbes as their king, 
Sj^ th^ and their English aworonts were in a con* 

' ^tum to maintain that election. War was renewed, 
Imi: trOaohory was still rampant in l}ie camp of 
J&th^hed. Ine arch-traitor Eorio, " who kept his old 
pjDiwuKwith his old gpiile,” in Mercia, was niroumTontingk 
the ting af every stop, and Canute was csAblishing 
htft <daim to the full sovereignty of England, when, in 
A..i>. 1016,Etholred died, aner a miserable 
xe^ Of thirty-eight years. 

JBihMiad JL, or Irotuide. —^In the war which had 
been.inii^ between Ethelred and CSntfto, and which 
oodtSmtiM for three years, the chief leader on the 
side of the Saxons was Edmund, a neural son 
of King Ethelred, and who for his gr*t bodily 
strength was caUod Ironside, hldmund was a hero, 
and had it not been for his skill and vabur, the 
strog^o against the power of Cannte could n(^ have 
bomi so long maintiwod, e^MMually as Edcic had 
towards the close of that stingglo thrown, off the mask 
and gone over to the enemy. It was no wonder, then, 
that when Ethelred died—^tho law of succession lieing 
still undefined—^that the Saxons set aside the legitimate 
issue of Elhcli’od, and chose Edmund for their king. 
At least such was the choice of the citizens of London, 
where ho was ^^'owned Livignua, Archbishop of 
Canterburv; but a council sitting at Southampton, 
which hod pi-oviousiy pronounced sontengo of out¬ 
lawry against every Danish king of namo and race, 
took the oaths to Canute. 

If any ono at tliis crisis of the country could have 
AoUrerra it from the Danish sway, that man would 
have been Edmund JionKide. Ho was great both in 
tho rouncil-obamber and in the battf^ficTd. But 
' thero was still treachery in the coru-t and. in the 
camp, which baffled aU lus efforts to restore the inde- 
penaom» of the Saxon kini^m. Kevi^iholoss, he 
pemtinuod. the war with wonderful energy aud great 
ability. At the head of his forces he bi^y matched 
hato Wessex, and was Hiero accepted as king. He 
-.then raised ^e siege of London, and in a brief spoco 
of time for^bt five pitched battles, and thrice relieved 
London from the power of Canute. Thoie never was 
nipHr active or bloody campaign in England than 
this in tiro year 1010. *lf it hod not berm for 
tibat. cmmdence which had ruined his father, it 
^ probable that Edmund wonld soon have cleared the 
.'4^dod' hm enemies, ^l^io had plotted against his 
, jMfc Bbckty before he had timrvm off the mask 
';:4 over to tho Danes; but we again find him 

a command in tho Saxon armyA lie had 
changed sides, but only to act with his old 
In tho last battle foughti victoiy Was 
tim Englid wJ^ Edrio called. 
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out- his follpwuiB tiiat Edmund was dead, and tiie 
battle was lost The English fled in oonfosion. The 
courage of the brave Edmund, however, was still un¬ 
subdued. ' He felt, indeed, that he could place no 
oonfidenoo in his chiefs, and that if ho could securo 
the independence of tho kingdoii, it must be Ity his 
own arm alono. He propose that he and his rival 
should decide their elaims in a singlo combat. But 
Canute was too wise to risk his life in an encounter 
With tho stalwart Edmund. It wonld bo wisor and 
hotter, ho sold, to divide England between them, as 
their fuicfothers had done.* This proposal was re¬ 
ceived with joy by both armies, and tlio sovereignty 
was accordingly divided: Canute was toai'ci^ over 
tho north; timt is, Northumberland and Mei-m; ai^ 
Edmund over the rest of tho kingdom, with a nominal 
suporiority over the Danish portion. But the brave 
Edmund did not survivo this treaty more than two 
montha lie was murdered at Oxford in a mysterious 
manner on the feast of St Andrew; and it is gene¬ 
rally believed that it was tho hand of tho traitor 
Edrio that struck tho fetal blow, and that Cannte 
was tho instigator of the crime. This, indeed, ap¬ 
pears probable, as Canute took an early emporiunity 
of insuring the traitor’s aUenco; fat when Edrio came 
to urgo rewards for scrvicoa rendered, Canute replied 
that a new lord could expect no fealty from ono who 
had murdered his old lord, upon which hint, Eiio of 
Northumbria slow the traitor with his battle-axe. 
Dead men tell no tah». 

Canute. —Canute, now solo King of England, a.d. 1017, 
commenced bis reign with a show of law and modcra- 
tipn. He bad gamed power by tito sword, but ho 
deemod it prudent to have his claims acknowledged 
by tho nation’s representatives. Edmund had left 
two sons—Edwin and Edward, both minors—and 
before ho seized their^pminiona ho summoned the 
Witan to fix thofsnoccssion of tho kingdom. In this 
assembly it was falsely affirmod by some of the nobles 
who were in Cunnto’s interest, tiiat his succession had 
been stipulated in tho late convention; and this evi- 
denco Wng supported by his power, tho Saxon chiefs 
took an oath of fidelity to him as their king, and ho 
in return took an oath that to would rule justly and 
honourably. ^ 

At tbe groat council at wbion Canute was aoknow 
ledg^ king ha promised a full amnesty. 'No sooner, 
bowovoT, wdS he feirly seated on the thnme than he 
commenced a tystem of wholesale proscription. Thoso 
Saxon ohiefe who liad proved his stcniost opponents 
in his 'tettlos for tho crown, were either banrshod or 
put to death. His vengeance espeiiaHy foil on the 
relations of Edmund and Ethelred. Tho obsequiww 
Witan had declared tiiat it was Edmund’s express 
wish that ho should be tho guj^an of his two sons, 
and he accepted tho trust. His guardianshii), how¬ 
ever, consisted in outlawing the two boy princes. It 
would have been dangerous for him to have murdered 
them in England, but ho sent them to his ally and 
vas^ tbo King of Sweden, wi^i instructions to dfs- 
pose of them m sucB a manner aa/ihonld best servo 
his interests. The dark hint was understood, but tho 
Swci^ monarch recoiled at the thought of becoming 
an assassin of infimts. ^ Tondmd with pity for them, 
he sent thu^ to oOnri of Hungaiy, where they 
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fotind a «afo asjrium. Under the eare of Sdloinon, 
Ki^ of Hungry, the ‘boj's grew up to manhood, and 
Edwm, the ddor, became united in marriage to the 
Hungarian monarch’s raster, and Edward, the hunger, 

■ to hu sister-in-law, Agatha, daughter of the Emperor 
Heniyll. of Oerma^. Edwin died witliont issue; 
but Edward had issue, Edgar Atheling, Margaret, 
afterwords Queen of Scotland, and Christina, who ^ 
tired into a convent. 

In order to secure his otowti, Canute rewarded 
some of his most powerful tellow'ers with the richest 
govornmonts. Tfaurkill, ttho had paved the way to 
his throne by ravaging the kingdom ter tlirce wnole 
years, and rtho had allied himself with Ethebud in 
order to hetray him, and had fought under his banner 
against the renowned Edmund Ironside, was mode 
Duke of East Anglia; Eric, another Bani^ chieftain, 
was made Duke of Northumbria; and tho traitor 
Edrio was confirmed in his government of Mcrcio. 
No sooner, however, did Canute find himself in tho 
peaceable possession of the crown, than ho contrived 
to get rid of all iheso powerful chieftains. 'I’he fate 
of Edric has been seen: Thnrkill and Eiic, who wore 
dangerous and powerfiil subjects, wore deprived of their 
estates and hunonts and taniriicd tho kingdom. By 
these means tho whole kingdom was reduced to a state 
of p^ect subjection to the authority of King Canute. 

There wore still, however, two princes whoso claims 
to the crown of England might some day cause dis¬ 
quiet to Canute. These were Alfred, 

sons of King Etholrcd, who was with their mother 
Emma at tho court of their uncle, Bichaid of Nor¬ 
mandy. At first, Buko Kichard bad sent an embassy 
to Canute, demanding the restitution of the kingdom; 
but ho riiortly after entered into teiendly negotiations 


ever, now finally oompdled to submit to his iiQlvisr 
and pay him Danced, o^ tribute V ' 


had already worn, Emma gave her hand to the great 
enemy of nor family, and once more asoended the 
throne of England, A.D. 1017. 

Having established his rule in England beyond ail 
danger of a.revoluti^ Canute rul^with a milder 
sway. At the same tirad, though ho is praisod by tlio 
old chroniclers for 1^ morcifal forbearance, there 
appears to have been* great injustice suffered by the 
Saxon population. The power of the Lord Banes’? 
became paramount in all the great <^es, as in 
London, and his warriors still insulted and robbed 
the pecq>lo. Lest another day of St. Biico shorild 
occur, a fine was imposed upon any township wheiUt a 
Bane was ldllcd,obut a Sakon might be slain -with 
impunity.' This certainly Sras not evenhanded jus¬ 
tice. At the same time, Canute seems partiaUy, if not 
altc^ther, to have ^ned the goodwul of his Saxon 
subjects. In the year 1019, a body of-English 
troops under Earl Godwin -willingly followed him to 
a -war in which ho was then engaged -with Sweden, 
an^ in -which they did such good service tliat God*- 
■wm received tho highest mara of the firvour. 
Subs^uently, in .the year 1028 -the, English aided 
him in tho conquest of Norway; g-pd in the next 
A.ik 1031 they were employed againi^ the Cambriana 
and Soots, -who refused to pay nim homaj^ on. the 
grOtmd .that ho was an usurper. They 
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Hitherto the character of Canute' as it 
tlie page of history is door and l^ble. -Lk' th^' 
page he is depicted succestiively da a marauder, ad 
aven^r, and a conqueror. His greed ter gold is-tfi* 
presented as Dein^ so great, that he made no soruplie 
pf professing Chnstionitj to obtain it, and then turn¬ 
ing pagan again; and hm love of power so absorbxng; 
that -v^oovor stood in his way of itecuring it was 
slain or banished -without compunction. Having- ate 
tained tho summit of his wishes, however, acooiraing 
to monkish historiiqjs, as if ly a mirade he all at 
once becomes-a reformed character, and the moddof 
a Christian monarch. He erects churches, he dhdows 
monasteries, enriches ecclesiastics, and bestows re¬ 
venues otf chantries where players were appointed to 
bo said or sung for the reposo of tho soub of those 
-W^o had fiillen in batth)‘against him. There ne-ver 
was such a monarch os King Canute if these monkiBh 
chroniokrs have itemed down tho truth. When ho 
reoeivea the waters of &ptism in sincerity and truth 
we are not informed but if ho ever did it must 
have been before the year 1030, ter we find that 
at that period -with his staff and -wallet he made a 
pilgrimage to Borne. Had ho then boon a pagan it 
cannot be supposed that he wotdd have laid aside his 
gorgeous crown ter tho garb of a pilgrim. And yet 
wo are tdd that it was when Canute was at Borne, 
that under the teaching of the Bomish church ho first 


resolutions for his fiiture career.” If the pen of tho 
flatterer instead of the fiiithM historian has not been 
at -work in recording tho after life of this remarkablo 
monarch tho good resolutions which ho made at Borne 
were put* into practice. On his return, as he passed 
through Benmark he is represented as having ad¬ 
dressed a letter to “all tho nations of tlie En^rii,” 
in which ho said that he hod dedicated his life to God 
toigovem his kingdoms—England, Benmark, Swedmi^. 
ana Norway—with justico; and that if in past rimd, 
in the vioimoe and carelessness of youth, ho hod ' 
violated justice, by^ God’s hdp ho would mal» otm* . 
jiensaticm. In thu same letter ho is said to have 
commanded all those to whom he bad entrusted the- 
government, if th(y wished to preserve his tevoor, «Qid . 
sa-ve their own so^ to doctoo injustice either to. &9 
poor or the rich, and to supply his treamry according . 
to tho laws of tho land, ter wat he wanted “ no mmuy.- 
raised by unlawfhl means.” Here was a change^, I 
deed, in one wHo in common -with his laoo had sltewtC: < 
such a greed for gold os not to spare evem lilh ' 

might to obtained. Without assenipg, howtoeiy ^i 
the statement of the monkish historians f. 

iff his latter days -was a refumted 
|(muine sense of thaietenn, it does 
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' wx Ac d.Hw ninuxiit of his smbiticHi, bojbo ri ght priti*' 
«W«|^ Mtion predominated in his mind, ^uson 
fau xehum finom Kome ho enacted laws with the con¬ 
sent o(^ Wiffia, at Winchester which wei'e of a two¬ 
fold 43iaracter, ecclesiastical and secular. In the 
fonim'. ha enforced church dues rigidly, enJoincMl j 
ccmtmenco nnongtlio priests, and piohibitod hunting i 
. and .wmlu. of labour on the Sp-bwth; in the latter 
. he interdicted all heatlicn customs bi'gught into the 
oomatry Iqr tlio Danes; oominunded idl incorrigible 
foanigu^ to quit England with “tlieir possessions 
and their sins;” dii-cctod his rcevj» to provide for 
him jnetly oat of his own substance, and nut from : 
tl^m' his subjects; and ordaiued that heiresses and | 
widows possessed of wealth, who wcin Often foieibly i 
abducted, should ho protect^ from cunstrained mar- I 
riage. That Canute sought populaiity in his declining | 
yeais there can be no question. His liberality to tlie j 
ohuroh made him popular with the clergy; his rmwnd | 
of merit, as in the caso of Godwin, who, from an ohscuro j 
origin was invested with an earldom, made him pupn- | 
lar with the army; and his mtrofiage of the scalds, ; 
minstrels, glccmen, poets, and muNieians, mised him ! 
in the ei^niation of the Haxon populatiun. On the 
whole, indeed, the latter ^tart of the i-ci^ af Canute 
was a liappicr time for England than had been known 


since the days of Alhx'd amt Athelstauo. It cannot 
bo said of him, as the quaint Fuller said of Alfred 
“ Ho left learning where ho found ignorance; ifistice 
whore he found oppression; nmT jioacu where he found 
distraction;” hut he pei^irmcil an |ichievement wluch 
only a numarch jxissesscd of a jxiwcrful will and a 
knowled^ of the art of ruling coidd have effeetod— 
he bixmgbr, iixilnr out of anarchy. 

Henry tfi li’antingdou relates an anotdoteof Cannte, 
which, if tnie, atiouiec shows his power as a monarch, 
and the adulation of his eoftiricrs. He says : “ When 
all things seemed to bend to his lurd-^ will, (.’anuto one 
ilay, disgusted with the flattery of Ins cuiuticrf, deter¬ 
mine to road them a practical lesion. He gathciod 
them around him on the sea-shore, and sniiud on a 
choir near the water-line b>: commanded the onwaifl. 
rolling waves to ix'siicct aio greatest of all soa kin^. 
But the waves heeded him not. They rolled on in. 
their course, each succeeding wave breaking iicaror 


and neai-er to his feet, till at lengtli thoir onward flow 
compelled a precipitate retreat. 'C'onfoss now,* cx- 


chimilies which the Danes had onco scdulontdy de¬ 
stroyed ; intennarrying ivith each other at tho altar; 
and at length finally resting together in the cold 
and silent gi«ve. But while the lucos had become 
• intei'raixeil, evident truces of which may bo disoemed 
to tliis day, tlus main bulk and buly of tho English 
nation were of Saxon origin. 

Hardd Ilarejhot, —Tho death of Canuto was fol¬ 
lowed by a contention about the succession. Swoyn 
and Harold are reprosetiteu os being illegitiniato: 

: Hardieaimto w'os the smi of Emma of Xonnondy. 
j The sons of Etheln'd by bhnrna were still in Nor- 
! tuandy, and thoso of Edmund Ironsido in Hnngai'y. 
i ITio contention lay between Harold and llaidicauute, 
f for Swoyn in his father's lifetime had received Ida por- 
! tion of his father’s dominions —tho kingdom of Korway. 

I At the demise of his father, HardSotuiite was iq Dcn- 
; mark, so that only Harold, who is ea11c<\ ]|aivfoot from 
; his agility in (he chase, was «in the spot. It appeal's to 
; have lieon his tathcr’s intention that Harold slionld 
! suceoed him oii (he throno of Enghuid: for illegiti¬ 
macy at this iK'riod was no Ixu'i'ier^tu its poBsession. 
Harold, therefore, scizxitl his father’s treasures, and 
claimed his ei'owii. llu was snpiwriiMl in his claim 
by tho Danes in the nortli—Leofric, Earl of Men:ia, 
being their leader—and by tho citizens of London; 
but the powerftii hkrl Godwin, and tho Saxons of 
tho soutii mierolly, Athev wislioil to havo .one of tho 
sons of Kthelrcd for tlieir king, or llardicanute, tho 
son of Emitia. A civil war was imminent Both 
siifos preiMU'od for it, and many families fled to the 
morasses and fens to avoid its honors, but a com- 

g 'omise was effected by a imrtltion of tiie kingdom. 

arold was to [lossess Ixnidon, and all tlio country 
north of tho Thong's, anu Hurdicunnte all the country 
south of that river. 

in the absence of Hardlcanuie, it was agi-ced that 
his motlicr, ndtli Eirl Godwin, should govern foi his 
behalf, and she fixed hor court at Wiuehustor. 






vain is tho might of an cai-thly king ix^jKircd to 
that great power who nilos the q]|^inen^ and who 
alone can say to the ocean 'Thus for slialt thon go 
and no fortlwr.’ ” It is not mcntioncxl when Canute 
Ihos rehukxd jliis ooui'tiei's and exhibited this tin- 
\tonted humility; but tho (dironiclcr adds that ho 
^hen took off his crown, tmd dqxwiting it in tho 
(athcdral of Winchester, never wore it a^in. 

Canute died at Shaftoshury a.i>. 1035, leaving three 
sona, Sweyn, Hareld, and Haidicanutc. He was 
burM at .Winchester fouong tho old Saxon kings, 
vUch riiows how completely he had identified him- 
Mdf irith his English subjects. It also luarl^ a great 
in tho manners of tho Danes; for of old they 
deq^ted any other mode of burial than that in tho 
OfWn.ifidds, <a biys under hugofoaverns on rauuu 
aifliqto l a toiuw, . imleod, the Saxons and the Danes 
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flakdicanute appears to have been in no haste to take 
ppMeasion of a divided throTie, and ITordd soon 
oUumed to bo aupremo Kinj? of all England. Mcan- 
vrbile, the two sons of Ethclrod, by Emma, made 
attempts to rc^in the throne of tlicir Haxon ancestors, 
Edward the mdest laune first. With a few idiips ho 
tailed to Sontliampton, and v>!>'>‘<^hcd towards his 
mother’s court at Winehester. But Emma had lost 
all affection for her sous by Ethelrcd; they had bo- 
come to that hcai-tless woman as aliens and strongora. 
As Edward marched alwg he found that his mother 
had set the whole conntiy in array against him, and 
ho fleti bapk to his ship and set sail for Normandy. 
The younger brother Alfred now tried his foi-tnne; 
tempted thereto, it is said, by a letter of invitation 
written in Ibo name of his mother Emma. If that, 
letter was gonninc^ Queon Emma must have been an 
unnatural parent indeed, lor its object was to insure 
the death of the young prince. It would rather 
appear, liovfcvcr, to have emanated from Earl God¬ 
win, who, although ho was still appsirontjy on the 
side of Emma and ITardicanuto, had in reality been 
gained over to Hai-old’s interests. Alfred mnded 
at Canterbury, where ho w'lis waratly i-ccciveil by 
Archbishop Ethelnoth and by the people of Kent. 
I’hns KUi>portud, Alfred marclied with tlio fitrees ho 
had brought witli him up the counti-y, and dming his 
progress he was met by IJarl Godwin, who conducted 
him to Guildford. It is Nai<l ^lat Godwin sworo to 

E rotcct Iiim, and to conduct him to his mother Emma, 
ut if so he proved a tinitoi-. Alfred and his followers 
wore billeted at Guildford in small parties, and 
Godwin left him tliero; but in the dead of tho night 
the forces of Harold burst in upon them, and hut few 
escaped with their Imu Alfred was taken prisoner, 
and carried first to Lond(yifand fnan tbcnco to the 
Isle of Ely, where at a mock triai heforo a court of 
brutal Lanes ho wjis condemned to lose his eyes. This 
foul sentence was immediately put into execution, and 
undor circumslances of such wanton barbarity that 
Alfred died from the iuiguish a fow days .after in the 
monastcryof Ely. Thovo is much confusion in tho 
accounts of tho ovonte of this reign; but it would 
appear that Godwin^iow openly csptuiscd the cause of 
Harold, and that from this cause on hearing of the 
fete of Alfred, Emma fled out of the «)uiitn%and took 
refuge at Bnigos, tho court of tho hlaii df Flanders. 

Harold was now, a.o. 1037, proclaimed full King of 
England. He docs not apircar, luwovor, to have bi*cn 
accepted os their sovoroign by the Saxon population; 
and more espdfcifdly by, tho Saxon hiomrehy and 
priesthood. It is said tliat Ethelnoth, Archb&ilioi. of 
Cantorhurv, i-cfnsed to crowit him, and that ho took it 
from tho altai' knd ^fecod it on liis own head; but it 
seems doubtful whether ho was ever crowned at all. 
If ho was ho did not long rotain his ill-gotten power, 
fOT after a short reign ho died and was buri^ at 
Westminster, A.n. 1040. 

ffardicanute .—Ifaiidicaunto was now unanimously 
invited to rotate England to fill the vacant tliroilo. 
*He was at Bruges on a visit to his mother when a 




iHuy ftoo^tiDg it ho haHtenod to fako poi^sossion o£huh 
Irin^mn. Ho anival at Sandwich with a fiu^'of 
forty ships—a fleet which ho ha(| prepared 


tile descent on the country he was thus oall^ 19 ^ 
to govern. There were great rejoioinM amo^ dl 
rante when Hai'dicauuto appeared mEng^Biidt.but 
that joy was not of long duration. It was soon ^ 
cox'ored that this king of their choice was ferocious 
and arbitrary, one whose violent passions, and not 
the laws of his country, hcamm tli^,rule of his sd- 
ministratiun. On his an-ival, Ilaruoanute set an 
example of that palti-y vengeance which in iati» 
years disgi-aced tlio i-ostoration of the Stuarta His 
rage against Ht^old was so implacable that he cfCd^ 
his body to he disinterred, decapitated, and then throws 
into tho I’hamcs. Some of the old writers assert Hmt 
Earl Godwin assisted in executing those oommands; 
but it does* not appear clear from their statements 
whether he did so by compulsion, or with a view of 
gainin{^ favour with the arbitraiy monaroh. It is 
quite clear, liowever, that Godwin, who stood aoensed 
of being a partidmtor in tho guilt of Alfred’s murder, 
propitiated Hardicanute with splendid presonts, and 
that finally, with ^e queon-mother Emma, who had 
returned to England, lie was suffered to rule the 
' kingdom. 

ITanlicannte revenged himself on the living as well 
as the ffeod. In his train ho hatl hron^t with 
him mimerons Danislt chiefs and courtiers, to support 
^vhom ho liad ft-oquent recourse to the odious tax of 
Lanqgold. This was fatal to liis popularity. The 
arbiti-j^ry levying of^this tax by his Huscarles, or 
I household trodps, caused frequent commotums. Tho 
people of Worcester and Exeter revolted, and were 
Boyerely punished. Tho people of Worcester having 
slain two of tho collectors of this tax, the Earls 
licofric, Sow^, and Godwin wore ordeiud to destroy 
tlio city and its inhabitants. Worcester was bnmt to 
the gronnd and a groat part of #the surrounding 
cemntey laid desolate, but'tho iwoplo, having escaped 
to an i^and in tho St'voru, avoided destruction. Hove- 
den says that they afterwards returned and rebuilt 
their city. 

It was now especially that Earl Godwin end tho 
mxecn-mothor Emma divided tho chief authority of 
flic {rovomment between them. Hardicanute aban- 
donesd himself to pleasure. liis chief enjoyment 
apjieurs to have consisted in eating and drin^g. 
'Ihe old ohroiiiclei's affirm that his table was spiqad 
four tim«s a-day, and that his carousals wimt far into 
4ho silent hoiirs of the night. Tlio sodality of Hardi- 
ennufc aial thd J/anish courtiers was more injurious 
to the Saxons fean their severities. Intemperate 
before, they now sank deeper into sensuality. But 
Hanlicannte’s example was soon cut short. This last 
of the Lanisli kings quickly made an end of his feasts 
and dumiuon. As ho was carousing at tho wedding 
yf. ti Banish thane at Olhpham, while in the aot m 
lilting tho wine-cup to his lips to pledge the jovial 
company, ho fell down speechless and soon after ex¬ 
pired. Ho was buried at Wijichoster, ajd. 1042, 

Edteard the Confeesor, —Edward, the only surviving 
sou of Ethelred and Emma of Noitnandy, had dui^g 
the bricC reign of Hardicanute arrived in Enghum, 
■where ho app^rs to have been ■warmly wdoomed: at 

pon 
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Ait tikis tinde, there ymte only two princes who had 
4 b^timete <daun to tho throne: Edward, the son of 
Sl^wNid, Slid ^woi'd. tho son of Edmund Ironside. 
Tidfl. latter; who is callc<l “Edwai'd tho Exilo,” was 
still in Hungaiw ; bnt Edwtud, who was sumamed 
“ thd Confessor,” was at liand. It might have boon 
sopppeed that^Ho Eanos would have contested the 
snooeasion, bnt tlicro was no descendant of Canute 
around whom they wuld rally, and at tliis period tite 
power of the Saxon jiopulation prejxkhderatod. Tho 
«dton^ therefore, resolved to seize tfij^ opportunity of 
restoring the ancient line of kings to the tlirone: a 
toksmnmation they had long devoutly wished. Tlio 
iddinorios of Alfiou, and the first Edwar^ and Athel- 
jrtane, were still fondly cherishe«l from onTs end of tiro 
kingdom to tiio other. Their names and deeds M'ero 
perpetuated in their national songs and troditibns, and 
they longed for a king to reign over thcm,*who liud 
dosoended from their loins. The violences of Harold 
and Bjudioannio, also, had dune much in bringing 
shout d genoral dofiro to bo rid (jf the Danish nrle. 
The noMes and prelates of tho iiaxons, therefore, 
assemblod in London, and elected Edward tho Con¬ 
fessor as thoir future sovereign. William of Hlalmos- 
bury says that Edward, who was timid *and un¬ 
ambitious, was stnick witli dread at their elect ion, 
and that, fearing a violent opposition &om tho Danc% 
he meditated an escape into Normandy; bnt J'hei'O 
was no opposition, and, if there Jrad been, the poiverfnl 
Earl Godwin undoi-took to defend bis fhrene. 

Earl Godwin became the king-maker of thjp period, 
lire origin of this remarkable nran is involved in 
mystery. It is said that he was tlio sou of a Saxon 
herdsman, and tho following r-uinantic story is told of 
his rescue from obscurity. After tho groat and de¬ 
cisive battle between Canu|o and Edmund, a Danish 
ohief^ named Ulfr, becaino*separated from tho army, 
and u’os lost in a wood. S<%ing a la^ dri'k^ng his 
cattle to pastiuv., Ulfr asked him tho way to the 
Danish fioet. He replied, the way was long and tiro 
dangers great, and be shonld bo in danger if ho as¬ 
sisted an enemy of his country, Ulfir offered him 
gold, but ho could not tempt him. Finally, however, 
he led tho thane to his firtW'’s house, by whoso con¬ 
sent tiro boy guided him to Canute’s camp. His 
services wei'e rewaificd, and he entered the Dunirii 
army where he rose i-apidly to favour: Ulfr gave him 
his sister in marriage, and the herdsim^s suii became 
an earl. This account of the origi^ of tjfodwin is 
derived by Turner from a nortbeiw Saga; hut other 
acoounts say that he was tho son of ttoit truitorous 
governor of* Siu^x, Woolfhortli, who, in tho year 
1009, went over with several of the skips under 
his OQmmaud to the Danea and who subikqaently 
destroyed a considerable poRion of the English fioet. 
But whatever his origin may have been, it is certain 
that at tho accession of Edwartl, Earl Godwin was 
the most powoi ful chiqf in tiro kingdom. The earl¬ 
dom' whi<m he held included Sussex, Kent, and part 
jqf Wesesx; Ho had several sons, also, of coiwidei-able 
itote in kin ^um with their fether, HAold and 
were lords of all the land firem the Humber to 
ti^ '^em; while his otljer Bon| Wulnoth, Tostig, 
S|rd Lcoffrin, were advanced to high dig- 
niti^ Some of these dignities may havo been con¬ 


ferred after Edward's accession; Imt it is clear that, 
at tliat pciiud, tiro feinily of Ghxlmn held proud noai- 
tions in tho state. This would indicate that, ii tho 
origin of tlris fiuuily was originally hnmble, their 
rise was not of modem date; for although there are 
examples in history of men winning thoir way to 
greatness by the power of tho sword, it is rare to find 
whole fianilios I'oapiiig tho frnits thereof. Bat gi^t 
assho >vas, Earl Godwin was amhitioiis of heooining 
still greater and mure powerfril. Ho promised to 
support Edwaixl on his thi'ene, but hja was to have 
his price fur that support. There is nothing like tho 
sword in this W'orld for attaining jiower jind great¬ 
ness. By it, men Lavo won tiiuir way to thrones, and 
havo founded dynastres: sume of an ephemeral nature, 
,and otitci-a more endimng. Such was the ond of 
Godwin’s ambition. Ho would use his sword to es¬ 
tablish EcUvtu'd on tho throne of lus ancestors, but it 
was on condition tlmt he married liis daughter Editha, 
and was secured, together witli his family, in tho pos¬ 
session of tlio estates and honours tlicy had obtained 
under the rule of tho Danes. To these conditions 
Edwai'd consented, and ho received a kingdom and a 
wife at tlio same time. I^itlio, wins by Ingulplius is 
called “a rose” and tlie “daughter of a thorn,” and 
who is said to liavo been “ skilled in verse, grammar, 
and logic,” bocumo the wife of a king; but sire was 
thximed to rue the day when she >vaH thus exalted to 
a throne. Bred up ii^ the sujxkrstitious of tho cloister, 
Edward first neglcetetl this roso which sprang from a 
tlioi'n and afterwards Itccamo her jrurQecutor. 

'^hcre were two otiior Saxon chieftains who shared 
rawor in England with Godwin under King Edward: 
Ijcofric, whoso sway extended over the northern 
counties of Mercia; and Siword, whoso authority 
reached from tho Humhw,to the borders of ^tland. 

Edward commenced his reign in a vindictive spirit. 
His mother, Emma, hwl first neglected and tiion per¬ 
secuted him, hut still she was his mother, and he 
might havo foi'givon, if lie could not have forgotten, 
tho injuries ho had received at her hands. But ho 
would do neither. His coroimtion was delajred, in 
oonsequonco of a fenrino occonipanied by a pestilence, 
till Easter, a.I). 1042, when ho 'V|nH couseciateil king 
by Eadsig, archbishop of Canterhiuy; and itmne- 
diately after, h» held a council at Gloucester, from 
whence, accuApanied by Godwin, Iieofiic,aud Siwaid, 
ho proceeded to Winchester, whore his mother, Emma, 
resided, and seized all her tieasm-es, cattle, and coi-n, 
and tho forage on the lands which she possessed as 
her dower. It is rehital tjiat she vAs committ^ to 
close custody in tho abbey of Wherwell, and. it is 
certain that she passed the rest of her life in ob¬ 
scurity—dying in the tenth yiAfe of his It 

would appear that the treasures of his mother, Emm^ 
rofliiBTineA liim in hfe pei'socutiou of her, for at his 
acoession the croivn w'os much impoverishodf To 
onrioh it he also mode a general revocation of gran^ 
made by the late kings, by whicli he.obtmned a gteM 
accession of wealth and power. This was a sevoro 
blow to many families; but as it ohiefiy fell on those' 
of Danish origin, and as it enabled, him to remit tho 
odious tax, (»Ued Danegeld, tiiese methods of enrich¬ 
ing tire crown, however exo^tionable^ rendered him 
popujw, , 
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The throne of Enf^lend was well npheld at the 
beginning of Edward’s reign by his tlnw great snp- 
txntcrs. There appears, however, to have been inueh 
injnstico shown towaitls the Danish popnlntion. Many 
of them were expelled the cmintry, wliilo those who 
remtuned were subjected to considerable pereooulion. 
(Jverjoyed at seeing a prince df their ancient royal 
&mily on the throne, the Saxons committed many 
ontrages on the Danes. Indeed, tlie remembranc^of 
this rovolutio)i was lo^ prnaervid in England by 
an annivereary, Milled Iiol^a^, on which the peo]^le 
noted a representation of the insults and indignitica 
which tlut Danes underwent at this period. The 
revolution was complete: the Saxon completely tri¬ 
umphed over the Dane. Mugn^ King ox Denmark 
and Sweden, made a demonstration to re-establish the* 
Scandinavian supremacy, but the bold front, ^wn 
by Godwin, Leotoicf and Siward, induced him to rc- 
linqnbih the cnterpriKO. lint though nudistirrbed by 
fonugn invasions or internal wars, Edward was, in 
reality, ouly a king in name. His power was nomi¬ 
nal : the three peat carls nilcd, and he was entirely 
dejpendont on them for that shadow of a substance. 
His condition w^, indeed, abject, and the mure so 
ns he lacked vigour of chanteter, Uis cdticatiou was 
that of a monk, rather than the descendant of a long 
line of kings; and, licneo, when danger came—as 
come it did—it itsiuii-cd a firmer hand then his to 
avert it. • • 

For Homo time, however, Edward was a popular 
monarch. He not only cudeared himsidf to his people 
tiy the abolition of the fox, called Danc^Id, but*try 
loviving the old Saxon laws, and providing for therr 
administration with justice and jaomptitudo. His 
virtues and ascetic devotion also gained their re¬ 
verence : and lutd he been wftc and piudeiit, bo might 
have reigned liy the popular will^if the {tcuple, and 
have been able to desjuso the undue power of his 
nobles, by which his throne, from tho very firat com¬ 
mencement of his reign, was endangered. Hut Edward, 
though pious, was not pnidcnt. No wxmor had ho 
removed fomo of his, iieoplo’s grievances, than he 
sowed tlio seeds of now discontent and disaster, broad¬ 
cast. It is natural to sup^xise that, having been edu¬ 
cated in Normandy, and having lived in that country 
from tho thirteenth to tho foiXiothof his agv, 
he liad contracted many fiicndships among the 
Normans. The Normans had been his friends in his 
adversity, and it was right that ho tdiunld preserve 
friendship wit^thom in his prosperity; but, nnfor- 
tniiately, he al^nduned himself without itsitraint in 
the indulgeuco of his pei«onal predilections. Ho 
Bcemod to forget ho was a Saxon-born native of 
tho realm, and tha^e was called u^xm to rule over a 
Saxon jxiople who had cause to &ar all foreign inter¬ 
ference. Kclyiiig on his friendship, several Noimons 
egme*over with him, when ho*firet came to England, 
and when ho ascended the throne, othera camo over to 
oflfor hini their con^utiilations. As he provided for 
all those in chthcli and state, fresh swarms of them 
arrived in Englaiul, and in a Httlo time, his court 
becanm crowded with Normans, all hungering and 
thirsting for the patronami he was .too will^.to 
Boeord them. They literally basked in tlie siuiriiiiie { 
of £dward’i^fav|mr. The Nomens bixaime hi| 


fidanto cdiaplains, and official agents. li wha h^* 
ever, in tho church that he ch^y provided for his 
Noi-uian friends. Crorien and abb«k>' stavas unm 
liberally given them; to tho almost utter exdusion 
of the Sax<m cloig^. A Norman, named Uobari, was 
made arohbihliop ut‘ Canterbury; Ul^aa made biabop 
of liOndon; and William, bishop of Bbrehester. Noi 
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was this all that was calculated to give offence to his 
Saxon subjects. If any one among tliem desired to 
prosper at' court, it became absolutely necessary that 
ho should speak French and odbpt the Norman 
costume. Norman-French, indeed, was not only the 
ono lavgnage used at court, but it superseded the 
Anglo-^xon in all Edward’s chartera and documents. 
Tho cross, even, that ancicut mark which had been 
used by all tho Anghs-iSaxon kings as a royal signa¬ 
ture to charters and documents sanctioned by tfaeiii, 
was exchanged for the Norman fashion of a seal ap- 
jicndcd to the signature. Finally, oveiy ono con¬ 
nected with tho king’s court or the law courts, was 
obliged to study tho Norman-French in order to can- 
ploy a filroign tongue in their deeds and papers that 
They mijriit underatood by his foreign ministors, 
for not of tWm condescended to make themselves 
00 (11100x1(4 with wio langiu^ spoken by the people 
among whom thiy had come to roside. 

Huch changos as these would, in oiu* days, have 
broufid^t about a rcA’olution; and it is no won^r thit 
they became distasteful to the Saxon pe(^e. Earl 
Godwin was enraged beyond lueasnre at the patronage' 
bewtowed on ro many Nomans, ospecially as he ia 
said to have expressly stipulated witii Edward, betore 
ho oousentod to raise him to the throne, that foreignem 
should have no power in chiiroh and state: apimiim 
which ho xvas exceedingly jealous. Godwin vwa 
also inifated by tho circumstance that, while Edvriti^ 
lavished his fiivoiirs on his Norman favonritea, he' not 
.(inly .gunned tho i^iety both of himself add hl^' toO!!, 

. wt ^Bo ill-ti-eatod his daughter Efitho, whom ' 
jihe^ltor.he had sworn to love and cheri<h< '‘ 
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M 9 liDwl>a^ naively asks, Is it astonishing that the 
and supporter of Edward's reign should be 
wroth ia see now men of a foroign nation preferred to 
idnisdf?* In#atod as ho w'as, however, it does not 
appear that Godwin pratipitaled the crisis that 
ensued; on tite contrary, that was brought about by 
the imprudent mpuaieh uiniself. 

An inoidout^hicli happened in the year 1050 
fanned the discuutout of Godrfln—and in which the 
Saxon population (duiind—^into an ojx>n dame. Eustace, 
Count of Buulogno, luul nuimed Coda, a sister of King 
Edward, and ho canio on a visit to his brother-in-law 
.with a great retinue. At his conrt, he saw that the 
l''rQnch and the Koimans were in the ascendant—that 
the Saxons wore a despised ])Cople, or as ho conceived, 
bom slaves. His visit was, no doubt, a very pleasant 
one: a visit long to bo I'ememborod. But Impure ho 
teaxdifid Buuloguo, tlio pleasui-cs of his visit t^ England 
^vero sadly marred. On his amval at Dover, ho and 
LU fi>Uuwurs cntei-cd it in warlike bamess, and im- 
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peratively dcimiiulecl quarters of the burghers, lljis 
insolent luanduto was refused, and the French in¬ 
stant^ proceeded to ch<x)so lodgings for themselvos. 
One burgher, however, Wius bohl enough to repel an 
invader of liis castle—for every man's huiiso was as 
much his castle, tliruughout England, in those days 
as in our own. Thus repelled, tlio sh'ongendrow liis 
sword^ and wounded tiio burgher, and^ fr^ ensued, 
in which the Frenchman was sluin.y^ustdoo and his 
fuUowors now snrrouiidcil the homd!; and fumng their 
way in, murdered the burgher on his own noarth. 
Thu done, as the people raued a cry of vengeance, 
Eustace and his sjieanuen made a furious onmaught 
upon them, and many wero shun. But they paid 
dmiy for their temerity.* Aming themselvos, tlio 
Kentuh men formed into military oi-dur and oii- 
countoitxl the mailed horsemen oflfoulognc; and, after 
a fierce conflict, many ^f them woro and many 
more wounded. Eustace himself, iviih a few followers, 
escaped, and; hastening back to the court of Edward 
at Cflouoester, laid bis complaints before hiiA. All the 
Tjlaioowaa thrown on the burghers of Dover: none 
^jaited- with Eustace and his hor|(!)uen. T-hiraged at 
Edwaix)»Bent to Godwin, in whoso earldom 


DoW was situated, commanding jiim to visit the 
burghura of that city with siinmiury veiigoauce. No 
doubt, Godwin hail long watched for a fovourable op¬ 
portunity to break with Edward: it now presented 
Itself. “ It ill becomes the king," ho replied, “ to con¬ 
demn, without a hearing, those whom it is his duty to 
protect.” He proposed that the magistrates of Dover 
should bo legally cited before the king and the royal 
judges to ttiuwor for their conduct. No pitmosition 
cuahl lie nioro ivasomible or just; but Edward's 
courtiers denounced Godwin’s refusal to exorcise in¬ 
discriminate vengotmoo as aumetof rebellion. Godwin 
was summoned to appeiir bcfoi*o tbe king at Gloucester; 
bnt as ho ooucoived his life ^vonld bo*iii danger 
among foreigners, ho disrogurilod the summons. £d- 
wanl now threatemd both bim and liis family wiUi 
iKiiiishment and confiscation, and the great ivirl anuod 
bis retainers to war with the Huvci'cigu he had 
created, lie Itad justice on hita side, and his cause 
Avos popolui': there was no difiiculty in miskig an 
army to rcdi-ess tlie iwpular gi-icvantcs. Many 
voluntarily took up onus, for it was felt tliat the horn' 
of resistance was conic, and that the laws and inde¬ 
pendence of Baxon England must now, or novel’, bo 
su}iportcd. • 

At the head of their forces, Godwin and his sons 
mai'chcd to Glouoostcr, and doraanded tliat Eustace 
and his followers and many Normans and Frenchmen 
should bo delivered to thoir custody. Afraid to give 
a bold denial to thqir request, and in order to gain 
time for resistance, Edwai’d oiiencil u negotiation. 
3(eauwhilc, ho Kniiiinoued Loofric, Earl of Mercia, 
Sivard, Earl of Nurthmnbria, and Kuiuilf, or liolph, a 
Norman knight whom he hail made Earl of Woitjcster- 
shiro, to come to his assistance. They oume, and their 
united forces were su]Hnior in numbers to those of 
Godwin and his suns: for,ull Uteso carls woro anxious 
to secure the dowthfall of the great king-maker. Civil 
war scorned imminent, but on the eve of a battlo it 
was uruposed that the king and Godwin sliould meet 
on a day named in conference at Jjondou. Accordingly, 
liiKitages and aiths weie exchanged: Ed'^rd and 
Godwin swearing “ God’s pei^ and fulUriendidiip'' 
for each other. Bnt tills cunqiact was evidontiy 
entered into by Edward to iiwnre Godwin’s ruin. 
It was a deep-laid plot, probably suggostod by tbo 
Anglo-lkniish i^iieftains the more cflbctually to secure 
the downfall'of thoir great Anglo-Saxon rival tlion by 
the clmucosof abiittlo. Tlie plot succeeded. IMwaro, 
on Uio advice of his Nonaaii coiiusolloi’s, now issued a 
ban for levying of a royal army all over the kingdom, 
and strengthened his oai|so by ctffliug in foreign 
mcrceuai'ies. Loudon boeumu boleaguei^ with hia 
foi'ces; a gi'cat luist lieing cantoueil within and with¬ 
out the wails of the city. On tflWotbor hand, most of 
Godwin’s fon!us, when “God’s peace" and mutual 
friundidiip had been sworn hetivecn him and. his 
trcmdierous soveroign*, retnnied to their honlQe. It 
was under these circtmisfances, that Godwin and ^ 
sons woro sunimoucd to attend dho Witan in London. 
Fearing ti’cochery, however, they refused to attend, 
unless pledges and hostages vroto given for thoir 
pei-somu safety. This reasonable demand was twice 
made, and twice refused: the sainmons, therefore, was 
disulipycd. Edwaixl and the ooiuujil now proceeded to 




jvdip thorn in Acir absence: nnloffl they h 
ivi&n ftyo the gi'eat earl and his family 
be baniahed the Mngdom foi‘ ever, mid their 
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: unless they^pcaixid iUthor. There vms not one amimg them 
and his family Wore to sit down quietly nnder tlip wrongs they had ehduibd. 
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and tliiw sons Swevn, Giu-tli. mul To8tig,t<wk slmlter and some of his sons were ui and » 

bthi^JTrt of T^Ildwin, kit of B’liuidoiw, whoso Ireland, owrations were coneer^l^two^. «i^. 
danSiterTLfi hiS iiwniod; and Harold and They had been strip^ of their hononrs ^ 

Sit rctSl^i to Kveii Editha, the but away with treasures-^at W 

pSner of the tlirenc of Edward, was involved in the themnowsofwar; and even ifthoyl^ not, the pwetigo 
ruin of her family, for slfb was stripiwd of her money, of their names aroiild have pr^ired them tho 
lands, and jewels, and immnml in tho cheerless required for thoir cntei-pnso. Nations at tho pte^i 
iiionaHtfiyftfWiiorwGll. As for the lands and hononre day in their ware—pist or nuiust~n^ucntly Imw 
of QfKlwiii and his sons, there ivas a ix-rfcot scramble reconi-so to money-lenders to enable theito to rn^ into 
for them by thi«o who had snpiiovted Edward; but the field of battle. But hmirevpr this may m the 
most of them fell into the hands of his Norman fa-' instanc^before ns, Earl Godwin found means to reatoro 
vonrites. liinwclf npd family to all they had lost: nay to boo^ 

Tho Normans now wore more favoni-ed than ever: more }ioworful than ever m the kingdom. Th^ 
tlioy dhmo flocking into England as “doves to their restoration to their honours and estates is, md^.^ 
windows,” in search of fortunes. Among those who ot the most remarkable events in tins crracal period 
eamo at this evenifid period, was tho future oonqncrer of English liistoi'y. In the year 1062, IIp>^ld *od 
of England, Willitun, tho young J)uko of Nonnandy, Lcofwin aailcd fi^ira Ireland, and entering uio SSovora, 
who was tho seventh in dewent from Kollo tho great landed, and defeated all tho Anglo-Danish thanes by 
founder of that kftigdoni. Dthera enrao to seek hononre whom tljfy wore oi>poaeil and teinmplranUy iw^god 
and cinolnracnts; William came to see whether, on their districts. Moanwhile Gixlwin ^|^n ^ w^^t fitted 
some future iXMjasion, he could not soonro a throne, out iu Flanders, sailed to the coasts of his old oarldoiu 
Ho was Pidward's cousin, and Edward hail no off- *nd was roceivcl with open aims by all the poqdo of 
sjiring: his chance therefore WiiH gi eat, especially as at tho oonnlry. Hare’d joined him at lortlaud, and 
tliis time Nonnan intluouce ovciyavlioTO preponderated, there Was a gejioral wsiiig in their mvouy. Godwin 
and almost every post of honour and rlistinction was wis .as ppx'at as cvci'. Ho seized the tei^s ships, 
otmpicil by his countrymen. William was wnnnly received t liostaftes,*^ and obtained^ supplies at Ovory 
welcomed by King J'ilwanl, and tho old ehronictevs place ho toiiehed. At length he sailed up mo Thames: 
say that they live lovingly togethoi’, and that when his army iuci'oasing in nuiubere as ho^ wont along, 
ho returned ko was laden with rich presents Ixjstowed He landed at Southwark without opposition : fitf Uio 
ujKin him by his royal cousin. Some of William’s Jicoplo of Southwark and the citizens of London were 
mrtimns assert tluit thcio^was an understanding a.s well aftbeted tewtirds hiiPi us thosd of Kent and the 
iHjtween those loving cousins, lhal Willioau, who at adjiujcnt counties. His progress wiis ono of coulinual 
this time was nlxuit twenty-six vein's of ago, sluuild at trii'uupks. Tho Court was alarmed, but for a time 
the death of Edward succci.'d to thotlmnie of EugLind, I'ilwaid stocxl fiim. Twice mossoiigers woro^ sent by 
but thei'e is no direi't ovldeneo of such a e<mipa«’t. It Godwin, to demand of him tho I'ccall of the irregular 
is, however, probfible that Koliert the Noniiiui ai'ch- sentence of the exile of himself and family, ana tho 
bishop of Eantorbury ^.ivo him to uuderetand that restoration of their estates and Imnours, and twice the 
aneh was Edward’s intention, without having any deniaiul was refiisod. But rosistauco was vain. Ed- 
authonty for making such a deelaialioii. It is cvi- wanl had shiiw in tho Thames, and an army at liatul; 
dent, indeed, that tho Noiaiiins had at this time Imt there was neither mariner nor soldier wrho would 
arrived at tho coniibrtiddo ix>nelusion*tlwh henceforth risk their lives in his «msc. Tho^ two fleets and 
our fiiir ishmd would bo tho homo of tlioir children, nniiies wfere ^awn up on tho opixisite lianks of thb 
ftir fr<»n that date of William’s visit to the wmrt of nver, but Ih^^yal trooiw deserted in niimbui's tc* 
Edward, they became more insolent than ever to the Oodwln’s^-ii'ty^tod all expressed thoir unwillingness 
S:ixon population, to pull their bowr^nd draw their swords against their 

But wimo th^ wore exulting in tlieir dtnninal’on, brethreu. Edwai'd’s firrnness now gave way; he con- 
preparations were being made to curb their power. seuU:d to negotiate with his habsl father-in-law. 
Godwin was strippe^of his hononre and estate^ hnt That consent w'as the signal for (ho flight of tho Nor- 
ho still lived to reraigo tho injuries and rejiair tho mans. Bisimiis, couriici'^ and soldiere fled in all 
losses which ho had sufforod. Moreover, banishment directions: some taking refugeinthecastlosaud.:^- 
aiid oonflscatiou wore of little avail, so long as Gcxlwin tawses commanded by Nonuans, and others making 
and bih sons could command thb syuqiatliies of thoir for tho Bristol ('hannel, from whence they sailed for 
tjiMon brethren. And that symiiathy, from tho in- tho Continent. TTiorc was a £p'cat clearance of Utose 
science and nqvicitytof tho Noman fortuno-scckors, domineering foreignera, from tho church, tho ebnri^.. 
daily and hourly increased. A Eaxun himself, Godwin and tho cnnip. Godwin’s trinmph was complete. Tlio 
knew the real cliaractcr of the Saxon population: that Witon assembled, and decreed tlio restoration of Qpdlri^ 
thongh they might for a time Bubiuit to foreign in- and his family to thoir estates and honours; holdij^ 
•olonoe thqr vrould one day smite those who trod them' them innocent of tly? acts inreutod to them,.i^ ai Kto 
oaderfoot. Uis sons,also,inherited tho spirit ol^ihe^' «uda tune dcchuiug oil the King’s Ncarnian,&y(Sjri^- 
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- As a oouplotion of tlio gimt Earl’M triiuaph, 
wlu) In hor captivity in tho monastciy of 
Whonveil had "in tears and prayers expected tho day 
nf hqr telease Ad comfort,” was restored to court and 
all her honoors os queen. 

'Godwin and his sous, widi the exception of Swero, 
reodved foil i-^itntion. Eoi-ly iii tho inira of 
ward, Swoyn hdn boon ontkweti for tho forcible abduc¬ 
tion et on abbess, after which lib became a pirate and 
tlm terror of tho sea. llo had been pardoned; but on 
his return he had murdered his cousin lleom, who 
with his own brotlicr Harold had apposed the royal 
clemency. StiU, when his ffunily was bauisliod, ho 
r^s in tho possession of his honour's and estates, and 
as before somi ho hecamo an cxilo in Fhmdor's. This 
time hia sentouco was not rovoi'scd, and his own family 
appear to have uoiuiesccd in tlio sentence. |^wojm is« 
r'cprescnted by the monkish historians as l^mmg a 
trno penitent. Instead of rotnming to his old trade of 
piracy, ho assumed tho goi-b of a pilgritn, and went 
mro^l^ to Jcnisalem, whore “ho purged himself from 
all his guilt by weeping, fasting, and praver,” and on 
his rotoming through Asia Minor, ho died. 

Godwin aid not long sm-vivo his restoration to 
wealth and power. SSome of the old chronicler's I 
associate his death with the murder of Alfred, lie 
was the king’s guest at AVindsor—^tho old Wirrdsor of 
the present day, in which tho royal house was then 
situate—and as they sat together at tho banquet, 
Edward reproached him witlaboing implicated in tho 
murder of his brother Alfi-ed. As he stood up to aver 
his innocence, it is said that ho Ml down speechless 
aird died on the spot; but it would rather appear that 
ho ws seized with a fit of apoplexy on Easter 
Monday, and that he lived till the following Thursday, 
when the groat efu'l gave up the ghost. 

Harold succeeded to hia father’s p)wer and wealth, 
and at hia death was eoiisidered by tho tx-oplo the 
cliampiotr of tho Saxon cause. Edrviird, also, looked 
npott him with greater faA'onr thjdi ho had been 
disposed to sliow to Godwin. Moreover, the king 
was at this time bowed down by misfortune and 
appi'oacliing old ago, and eared little for earthly 
dominion, so tiiat Harold in roality became tho ruler 
of tho kingdom. The extent of his power soon hccamo 
manifest. On succeeding to his fathei''8 earldom, ho 
had rolinqnislicd his own command of East Anglia 
whicli was bestowed on Algar, the son^ Eirl Ijcofri^ 
who had held it during Harold’s foffusb^ut. THis 
was not ogi'eeablo to Hai'old, and e^oon w ho fclt he 
had the power, ho prociund tho bamslimentof Algar on 
a charge 9 f treason. Supported, however, by his 
iktiier-ui-law, Griffitii, King of Wales, by force of 
anna Algar obtained a reversal of his ouUawi'y, and 
WHS restored to bis jxisBttpgons and honours. Soon 
afoir this, his fothcr Leomo died, and he ^k jxissos- 
gfi pp of his "Vast earldoms; by which his influence 
ywpitme so gi-eat that Harold’s jealousy again became 
Algar was again banidied, but again, cbiefly 
by the aid*-of Griffith, he recovered bis earldoms and 
them, despite the jealousy of Ilaro^ and tho 
deoieas of Edward against him, which denounced him 
iw « traitor. In a little more than a year, however, 
Al^ died; and his tcrritorieeiand authority -a'cre 
“SidadhotwurfhiBaons.EdwTnandMorcar. Mean¬ 


while Harold’s power Ixsciuno greatly angniontcd by I 
tlio death of Siwaid, Earl of Korthunibria, tho only 
other great rival of the Godwin fivniily. Biwaid had 
been engaged in Scotland in assisting his relation, 
IVince Malcolm, to obtain tho tlirono of that country, 
which liad been usurped by Macbeth, tlio murderer of 
his father, King Himean. In a gi'cat battle fought at 
Ihrnsinano, ho lost his favourite son Osheino, aim tho 
stricken father returned fium Scotland to die. He 
urns attacked by a fiital disonlor, and as he folt his 
end approaching, ho directed his attendants to dress 
him avith his coat of mail, t« cover his head with his 
helmet, to put his shield on his loft arm and his 
battle-axo in his right hand, and so "Ahe uou’liko 
Siward" died: under aruis. Tho glim old warrior 
held it to ho dishonourable to die in a peaceful bed, 
nor would ho so die. At his death, his youngest sou 
Waltheof was fist young to succeed to his iallior’s 
govoi-nmont, and it was given t« Tostig, tho brathei 
of Harold. Tliiswas an irregular sueoossiou,*and in 
itself highly displeasing to tlio Northiinlbriaiis, but it 
AVtts rendered still more halefid by Tostig’s tyrannous 
rule. At llie same time, though his tyranny created 
great commotions in Northumbm, ibe ^icuplo were 
not imwilliug to fight under his ^bniiuors. As tho 
Welsh at tills time showed themselves hostile to 
England by ravaging its borders, Harold was com¬ 
missioned, in lliu year 10()6, to chastise them. Aided 
by Tostig and his Northnm'brian followers, ho gained 
a sueccssion of victories in Wales, and tho monu- 
taincers were at length rcducc«l to such desjiair that 
they slew their king, Griffitii, and sent his head to 
Harold as a pcocooilering and token of submission. 
Hostages wore given, and Harold returned in triuuqdi 
to his sovereign. 

Edwatd tbc (.'oufessor was now gi-owing old and 
was childless. For scwig years ho had taken no deep 
interest in the dflairs of govoi'nmcut; his time being 
chiefly spent in ascuiiu devotions. He was desirous 
in his old ago of imdertaking a pilgrimage to lt<HUO, 
but his Wifan ohjetded for a twofold reason; that it 
was not likely ho would sumvo tho Mignes of tho 
journey, and that shopld ho die, tho nation would bo 
cx^xiscd to tho diuigers or a disputed succession. 
There was, however, at that tii%e, a legitimate heir to 
tlie throne: Edward, tho son of the bravo Edmund 
Ironside, who w-as still in Hungary. It seems sti-ango 
that tho king and tho \MHiplo should so long have 
neglected this exiled prince; that Edward especially 
having no child should not liave rcuillcd him to 
hocomo his successor. Ills not doiiijj: so is an argument 
in favour of the statemenUihiit ho dbsigiicd bequeath¬ 
ing tlie crown to William of jN'onnaiidy. But if such 
was the case, ho dared not opcaj|y avow it, for altliough 
ho had been imlulgcd in his dc!^-e of retc^ng a few 
of his Norman bishops, abbots, and chaplains, to assist 
him in his devotions, tho nation would have revolted at 
the pro^xisitton of having a Noirean king to i\ilo ^yer 
them. IHs Witan, indeed, pressed him to send*{br 
his nephew Edward, and a nmnal embassy -was sent 
to rfcni-y III., Emperor of Geimttiy, requesting he 
might DO restored to tho English nation. Mward 
had married a i-elativo of that emperor, and he came 
to England with his wife and three yonng cliildron—■ 
Margaxot, and Christina—and was warmly 
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welcomed ly the people. On the pert of the king, 
however, there wen bHU cold njglect. Although 
Edward was lecallud from his e.'dJe for tlic exi»ress 
purpose of being named his sncecssor, ho was never 
even admitted into his pwwnce: a cireumstaiuMj on 
ivhich history throws no dear light. It iiiay have 
been tlint the^king mus not BinTOie in his intention to 
nominate him as Jiis sinvessor.'or that Ilaivid pre¬ 
vented any intoieoiirsio botwoon them for his own 
ambitions designs. As indeed, Edwaid tjio Athclin^, 
or the Outlaw, died shortly after in London, it is 
supposed by some writoA that Ilurold not only kept 
him fixMii the ooiirt of his undo, but that ho imusw 
him to be |>oisonod, in order to remove what ho con' 
sidonxl the greatest if not the only olistudo, tliat lay 
in his way to the throne of Enghmd. That Haixild 
was ambitious of Ix'eoiuing king, there can bo but 
littlo doubt, but tlicin is no proof that ho was guilty 
of the doiith of Eilwitrd. It is not oven clear that he 
was nAirdoind; and if lie was, the crime might with 
as much show of reason, bo im)mted to VS'ilUam, Duke 
of Nonnaiidy, for ho had his cniissancs and partisans 
in England, and he too was ambitious, at the death of 
the reigning mouai-ch, of becoming king over the 
English. * 

Edwanl Athdiiig left an infant son Edgar, but as 
ho was not only young but fccblo in body and of weak 
intellect, no one looked U]H>n him as their future 
sovereign. 'J'ho two competitors for the throne, theve- 
Ru'o. wore Uawld, tho mothuia of the queen, ai;d 
William, Duke of Normandy, llainld svas loohtMl 
u]X)n by the Saxons as the most national successor to 
flic tlinmo: but it ivould ap^iejir that JOdwnnl nowisif 
he bad nut Ijcfoi'c, fixed his thoughts on his cousin 
William. Aeconliiig to some N'onnaii cbronidciti, 
Edward made a will to that otlc<ct, and Ifuruld wiis 
sent into Normandy to eonvsjVtho intelligence of that 
will to the Norman duke. It is ndl likely, however, 
tliat llaiuld would have undertaken such a mission. 
'I’hat in the year 10G5, ho went to Noimandy is an 
historical fact, but that bo wont on such an cnnnd 
demands a doubt. Whether, indeed, ho went to 
Normandy dli any inisNi^ may.lxi questioned. When 
Earl Godwin was restored to nis hououi-s and estates, 
ho had given hustagili to liklward, os pledges of his 
fiitnro fidelity. 'I'Iicbo hostages—his youngest son 
Wnluotli, and his grandson llaco—lutfi ^en sent to 
William of Noiiuaudy for safo custody, and it is said 
that, as Edward wtui now willing they should bo re¬ 
stored, Harold’s object in going to that coiuiti-y was 
to obtain their rolpaso. Another and a more probable 
acoomit is that liu was an unwilling visitor: m^ro 
probable, as ho nrould scuix»>ly bo willing to place liim- 
sulf in tlio power of^ unscmpulons rivuT. As the 
story is told, Ilarold^no day eml»arkod for roeixM- 
tion in a lisliing-boat, taking with liim only a few 
attendants, and was driven by a storm on tho coasts 
of ^ointandy. Ifo was wrocked’or stranded near tho 
mc^ith of tho Somme, in tho territory of Guy, Count of 
Poitou. As WHS usithl in tho middle ages, Guy 
seized tho wix«k*as his right. He appropriated to 
himself Ilmold’s cquijimonts, his annour, his jewels. 
Ills oinbroidciud mantles, and what gold he and his. 
attendants possossul, without compiinotic^ ligtevcn' 
this did not satisfy Guy’s rapacity, lie shut 


up in a iortross near Montrenil, and swore iVt>he 
would not release them without a ransoiqi. ' .Tn his 
extremity, Harold applied to tho Noilhatt dob ^ 
assistance, and WiUmi commanded CKiy to seQ4 
immediately to his court at Bouen: at the ts^ma tjim 
ofibring to my him a princely ransom. Gtiy oo mpHwl, 
and Harold was sent to his rivar>w|puii at J^oefu, 
where he tvus ti’eatcd^vith the most lavish genei'onty. 
'I’ho rivals became in appearance the warmest of 
friends. Had Harold been his txvin brother, William 
could not havo treated him with greater hospitality. 
There was no ind of feasting and imgeaiitly, and 
William made his gu(»st splendid gifts of arms and 
horses. While at Itbnon it docs appear that Hiareld 
solicited th# rolcaso of his fiitlier’s hostages, for 
this story roktes that William pixnuised. to do so 
‘in tho ^mnkest manner possible. But in aQ this 
seeming friendslii^i, William had an ei^ in viow. 
The story goes on to say that one day in talking of 
England, ho wild that when ho and Edward wext) 
living under the same roof in Nomandy, Edward hail 
told him that if ox^r ho should be King of England , 
ho, William, should bo his successor. Would llarold, 
he asked, support him in his pretensions to the 
Englislt tiirono? It was a plain, straigbiforw^ 
question: how was Harold to answer it? Ho was in 
his rival’s power, and if ho ssiid, “ No,” he knew full 
#011 what would be tho result. iluthcroforoasBcnteil. 
But (f simple assent, was not sufficient. Hu vran to 
swear, find ho took thc^ith, but it was witli a mental 
rosoi-vatiou. But oii what did ho take that fotal oath; 

! Beforo a gmnd j-ouncil of tho barons and chief meu of 
Normandy lie sworo, as ho thought upon cununmi 
reliquaries, such :is Iho piiosts in Eugland bad on 
I (heir altars to command the faith of the Saxon poa- 
I santi-y ; but having taken Iho oath, the cloth of gold, 
oil which those reliqnan’c* wore pliiecd, at tho coui- 
iiuiiid of William, wis romovoil, and there, uuder- 
iiciitli, lay the bones of saints luid holy martyra! Deeply 
imbiuvl with tfie siqicratitioii of the age, it is said 
tliat Hurolil turned ixilo; but the oath was taken, and 
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iioi Iw rpcallod. Such ui thw titoiy df Harold's 
iviidi ioNon^iandy; and, as it u iu iwrfoct accordance 
witl^ tho eny^tor of the ago iu vrhicli these rivals 
titled, it may bo true. It sa‘nu, indeed, confirmed 
hy Bayeiix TajxistTy, which contains the whole 
Imtoiy of tho Norman conquest of England, from tho 
depezturo of #liruld in his fishing-boa^ to the runt uf 
the Saxons in ^o decisive battle of Hastings. 
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but at the head of the insurgents and sumo Welidi 
anxiliaries advanced to Northeunpton, designing to 
extend his power soutliwards. iWig had rc^in^ 
to the uonrt uf Edward to complain of the injunes ho 
bad received, and Uarohl was commissiouod to rcstoro 
him to his govenunont and punish tho insurgents. 
Tho tiivo armies met near Nortiutnipton, but before tho 
sword was dra^vu, tlicro was a conference, in wliicli 
jlarold was convinced of tho justice of tho cause of 
tho Northumbrians, llo was so satisfiod %rith tho 
truth of the roprosentati^s made of his brother’s 
cruelties and opprossious, tuat he aI>aiidonc(l his cause, 
and prevailed with tlio king to ranlon the insurgents 
and confirm Moi-car in his earldom, fiespamng of 
his restoration to his govci-nment, Tostig now retired 
to tho court of his fither-in-law, Haldwiii, Earl uf 
Flandei-s, and eiu-agiil with his brotlier 1 farold, from 
that thuu ho boctimo his most imphicublc enem 3 ’. 
Tostig, indoed, opened a cunos^xaulenco igrith his 
brothei’’s rival, Wuliam of Nonuiiudy. • As u couuter- 
boloncu to this advonsc eircuni8tauoe,how(.>ver, Harold 
procured the government of Mercia fur Eaii Mortar’s 
brother Eilwin, and married their sister Editha, by 
which pnrdent ])olic}', bo attaclici^thcse two powerful 
earls to his interests. 


RoiniAMa riuirAituiu ruK Mmit. -lursux tammiuv. 

I 

Whether Harold went to Normandy on any mission, 
or whctliur ho tvas (usscil on its coasts by a stem, is a I 
matter uf little moment; ono thing is <doar, however, ; 
that his sojourn at tho coiu't of liuuon was &tal to his 
future iuioi'ests. It is ti-uc that he ub sooner out 
uf tho power of William, than ^{^ismgarded *hu 
promises and withs, and prooect^l wmi redoubled 
ardour to seeiiro his own succession to tho thionu uf 
Enelond; Imt thatfiital oath had not only robbed him 
of mtnro fteodom of action, bnt it had aimed his rival 
witli a power wliieh, in tliat dark age, wis all |x>tcut. 

On his arrival in Euglmd, Harold was called upon 
to quell an insunxxitioi* induced by liis bixithcr’s 
lyraany, in Nortliiuubrin. Thoro was a geucial I 
nsiug against his authority. Tho Northumbrians, 
enraged at his ernoU}* anil oppression, had luarchod 
against York, where Tostig i-csidod, and bad mas- 
^adrod two hundred of his body guarda seized his 
troasuces, and had driven him out of me country. 
Mrsying ox|)ollod tlioir govomor, tho Northumbrians 
dlidspmnrcar, ono of tho sous oft li^rl Algar, for their 
! and he vntt only took iiossossiun uf the earldom, 
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Ueauwhilo, Edwai^ the C^nfoNSOr had been gra- 
diudly doclSuing towards the giwe. He bad bccu for 
Borao years erecting the abbey church of Westminster, 
and hi* one desiro was to sco it oomplotcrl. That 
desire was fidfillcd. His favmrrito jilaco of nijislo m’iw 
the paluco of Westmuister, oh iso ly the tiblxjy, and 
here, on tho Mh of Jaiinaiy, a.d. 10G6, lie bivathcd 
his last: after uttering ravings*full of toner and 
mipcrstition, whicJi soiue of those aniund him iufor- 
nrofed as ijri'dictious of the evils Avhich wi'TO coming 
upon tho laud. Coming ovc-nte had oast theu* shatlows 
liofoi'o.aud old and focbl»! ffs Edward wjw in bexly and 
intcUoct, ho could not he ignorant of what wxnild 
Jiapix-n, so srJbu ns he was laid in tho cold and silent 
tomb. In Inith, ho liad, by his own vacillating con¬ 
duct conccnnng a successor, laid tho foundations^ of 
tlie miseriraj which wci'o at tho time c»f his doath im¬ 
pending over tho land. Ho >008 hnried wtliin tho 
walls of tho saci'od ctlifico ho had just lived to wnn- 
pleto. * , 

JTaroW.—Chitaiicloi-H, in tho interest of .Willisun 
Duke of Nonnandy, assert that Edward, in his dying 
moments, repeated the cliiuscs of his will, and named 
him as his successor; while otliers, in tho iutowst of 
Ifaiuld, aflim that*lio fold the chiefs and churchmen 
around him that no one was so woitliy of tho crown 
as the great son of Godwin. But tho will or wisli of 
tho dying monaroh, whatever it may have l)cen, Avas 
beside tho question. In a great measure, Iho Euglisli 
crown w'as at that jxsi UkI eleofivsi ProA'ioits sucios- 
sions shoAV great irregularities. Suuieiimes tho 
hrotlicr of a deceased monaroh BiqK rscd<-«t all his sons, 
wliilo at oilicm tho younger son was placed over Ihi 
eldest. At lids time, howeA’er. the royal race of 
bldward was extinct—except in the life of an iiubetsilu 
hoy—aud it hecamo iiu]Hsrative to look for a king clse- 
Avhere. Tho choice was clcai^y left to the nation. 
ITio question to bo decided aa'ss, whiJUier William of 
Nonnandy, Edwai-d's scuond cousin, or Harold, tlm 
defender of tlio Saxon cau.se aud EdATOi-d’s near rela¬ 
tive by marriage, should roigu over the tiaxon people, 
'llio Wilan dtsjidcd. It was to bo Harold; and ae- 
coWlingly, on* tho veiy i^av of tho bmial of the de¬ 
ceased monarch, he, tho elected of the pooplo, was 
ctowned by Stiguud, llfa Saxon Archbishop of Cantor- 
hury. 

Tho accession of Harold was hailed* wjth joy by 
tho country: os^X'dally in tho southcin cutmties of 
England. He conmicnced his reign hy many acts 
well calculated to sustain his popularity. He aho- 
lishod or diraini^cd many gnoA'ons taxes, and his 
administration is acknowledged to liave been' wis >, 
jiuit, aud ooiirteumj. As ho 'U'as a'WHro of tho bitter 
resentment of his broker Tostig, and the p^wor and 
ambition of liis rivaf Williajn, one of his first cares 
was to provide a fleet for the defence of tho ooiuitry, 
and an amy whicli wonld bo able to cope 'with his 
enemies. In the midst of all this| however, the minds 
of many heoamc a prey to superatitious am)rehensions. 
Some had risen superlbr to the terror of dead men’s 
bones and the oath^ tliat had been exacted most foully 
from llai-old while in Nonntmdy; but there w'cro 
o&ers, and especially the ecclesiastics, who tceinbloil 
for tire oonsequoncos of the non-ohservakco 6£ that 
filial oumpaot. Their feura wera heightened' by |C 
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throe-tailed comet, whidi is said to have bhHl»id\>l>t 
tho nightly sky throughout this mmnor»b|o monih m 
January, “ Thou art come I” 'Writes Williahlof HblnUii* 
bury, “Thou art cornel a mattor of ^Peat Itoneiltft’ 
tion to many a motiier art thou comol I have seen 
tlico long' before; but now I behold tiieo in tij^ 
tonors, threatening dostmotion to thia^imtiry "■ If 
it did appear, tho threo-tailcd comet, hluko nightly aa 
it migh^ had no sigmficance; hut there teas real 
cause for fear, for it avus not probable that WiBia&i, 
whoso heart w.as fixed upon obtaining tho thixmo of 
England, wonld, under such circumstauoes, give up 
that tlawio Avitliout a struggle for tho prize. 

In Jannaiy, A.i>. 106C, William was at Houmt, 
Olio day ho A#aa liunting in tlio forest of Rouvray, 
and, while tiyinij tlio power of a new bow, a mes-, 
Udugor, seyt by lus Nunnan friends in Englanii^ came 
to tell him yf lus cousin’s death and Harwd’a aucces* 
sion. Throwing down hia boAV, he hast^ rcotosaed 
tho Seine, and strode into his palace. Bus &00 waa 
flaslial Avith wrath. He clenched his teeth, stalked 
up aud down tlio haM, aud lialf drew Ids aword from 
its Hcabb.'ud. There was a toniblo commotion in 
his ambitious breast, lie had expected to reign in 
England, tuid another king—and Harold, too —avos 
elected to that throne hy thoWitan. Harold, who 
had SAA'om by dead mcivs bones tliat ho wonld sup- 

C his own accession: was such infamy to be en- 
!d?« No! Ho must, ho Avuuld have tho tlu'OUe of 
Englandfif not by poacctfblo means, yet by tho sAvoi'd. 
But beforo ho drow tliat swoi-d William adopted 
moasurew to iiisuro success. Envoys Avoro sent to 
lioiuo to solicit the aid of Nicholas 11., by {ratting 
Eugland under an intoixlict. It had chosen a per¬ 
juror for its king; and an archbishop, Avho had never 
been acknowledged by tho I’apal poAver, had plaoxl 
the cioAvn upon tliat jwrjsiror’s licad. Moi-covor, 
England had committed a crime which could never 
be passedoovev by a Pope of Homo: it had ceased to 
pay tho I’etor's pence, Avhich long tirao hail been Avill- 
mgly {xrared into tho Papal troa.snry. Nicholas com- 

S lieu with William’s request: tho thunders of intor- 
ict, at which, in that dai'k age, all Christendom 
trembled, were hui-led gainst khigland. Borne, 
therefore, dcclaied itself in favour of tho claims of 
Willing But it was not so with Philip of France, or 
Baldwin of Finders: wlicn applied to for idd, they 
d^iuod toVsaiitt him in tho eutoiprise. Even among 
his oAvn people A^Biam met with no little oppositiem; 
fur, at a gfbat (»llmcil hold at Lillehomic, after a 
stomy delxito, the Avarriois, chnrohmen, aud burghers 

S resent, dwlarod that while they wonld .cheetfully 
efciid their OAvn countiy, they would not aid him in 
a foreign conqnest. But William soon discovei'od the 
means of caB^ing their soifiocs. Ho gave them gold, 
and hold out to fliom a rich hoivost of honours and. 
rowai-ds; and, at length, when ho issued a proohiimfr' 
tion that the Pope had sent him a consoorated banner 
under which to fight for tho crofru of Ikigland,- thttU 
AATas no lack of scildicrs Avilling to fight for his wuae. 
Adveniui-e^ flocked to hia standard fi-om aU Weideni. 
Europe: Norman.s Bretous, Pdtevins, Bmgiadiaii^ 
othera, all lAocamo eager for the broad landsi 
tla; g(iM and tho Saxdh hoireases of E^loni. 

AWtoi nearly autumn bel^ WiimoaV pcutMifk 
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oofttpletod. 'Whilo loakinK thorn, ho had 
M^ aip wawadori) to donounce Harold aa a porjiiror, 
0^ if) r^irite him to give up tho thnmo which he 
tutd .n^rpod^bnt ho replied, with fii-mncss, that his 
oath. WHS hoth unlawful and involuntaiy, and thoro- 
foro not bindings and that ho was detemined to 
defebd tho ttouno to which ho had been ruisod Iw tho 
]^nimous 'mco of tho nobles, tho clergjr, and tho 
people. Both sides, thorefon^ prepai-od for w'ar. In 
An^ist, a fleet of nearly a thousand ships whs oasom- 
bled at tlie mouth of the Hivo for tlio invasion of 
llngland. It was detained fur a iponth contiiuy 
^nds; but, at length, a broozo from tho west canicM 
\t fitttu tho Divo to tho mouth of tho Sommo, not for 
mnn Dieppe. Contiaiy winds ag-am prevailed, but, 
at length, on the 27th of Suptembor, this ^reat floet 
weight anchor; the vessel in which Willem sailed 
leading the way. , 

Vigorous measures Ivid been adopted by Harold fur 
the dofonco of his kingdom. At tho head of a larm 
army he had, during tho summer, been carefully 
watchin]| tho soutliom coiuit; and as ilio season ud- 
vanoed, it w'as tlioiigbt that tho attack rvoiild be 
doferrod till tho onsuing spring. Tho crisis, liow- 
over, arrived bcfQi'O winter, and in a giuro lb«u‘ful 
shape than had been anticipated. Tostig, his nn- 
natuiul brotlioi', liad no sooner heard ttf Harold’s 
elevation to tho tlmmo of Hnghiud, tliuii ho hastcacd 
to William, Duko of Nonnaudy, who had miarricd 
Matilda, his wife’s sister, to concert mtiastfros with 
him a^iust their common onomy. Jmisiticnt of 
delay, Tostig coUocted a small*fleet with which ho 
sailod towards England alxiut tho beginning of iMay, 
and attempted to make descents on several i>aiis of 
the coast, but was everywhoixi repulsed with loss. 
Finding his ctlurts nwdess, lie retired into Smtland in 
tlio hope of obtaining aid hoiii Malcolm, its king; but 
Molooliu declined to espouse his mian-el. Ho was, 
however, mora succcssfiu with Harold Hadradu, king 
of Norway. 'J’lrnt inonaixh ongagAl to iuvado Eng¬ 
land with his whole force; and early iu Stiptemlxjr, ho 
approached the Northumbrian coast with a fleet of 
tnroo hundrwi shijjs, and w'bs joined by Tostig xvith 
his fleet fiwm Scutlaud. After burning Sewborough, 
tliey sitilod to tho Humber, and luimdiug the point 
of lloldunicss, entered it, wlieio they landed their 
forces and advanced towaids York. They w'ein en- 
counterod near that city by tho c&rls, Edwin 
and Moitsar, and a bloody battle ^va|^^ugJlt, in wHich 
victory long i-cmaincd doubtful wbut, m length, tho 
earls were defeated, and shut thorasolvos up iu York, 
which w'^s closely besieged. New's of this danger, 
drew Harold fixira the soutli, and by forced marvlics 
ho arrived in time to save the city. Ifaixild would 
have treated witli his bri^hor Tostig. Ho oflered him 
poaoe, friondship, and tho iwstoration of his honours; 
out ho wished to know what tho king of Nonvay 
should have. “ Seven feet for a giavo!” was tho stoni 
reply. A battle wan fought at Stamfoi'd Brid^ on 
.the Derwent, on tlio 25th of Scptcnibor, and Tostig 
and his ally both pciishoil iu tho cai-nag^: a canmgo 
to fewful, that it is said to have wdiitonod tho earth 
with dead men’s bones for half a oontniy. | 

It’ was four days after thi« battlo that William 
.knded'in P^ensoy ^y, which at that time was 


QOTored by tho sea, tmd foade a much nearer approach 
to tho dialk hills than at tho presoiit day. llarold 
was sitting at a banquet in Y'ork, when he heard of 
tho landing of tho Normans. Befuro he marched 
northwards, he hiod made prepaiaticma for a rcsistauco 
by sea; but the winds that had detained tho Norman 
invaders had kept his ships in prirt till it was too late 
to oncountor tho onomy. Tho Norman tioops, thciu- 
forc, landed writhout difficulty: first the archers, then 
*ho knights, with their esfpiires and hoises; then tho 
ai-tisans with material for fortifications; and last of 
all, Duke William. On fcoeiving this iutelligouco, 
Harold marched to Ijondop, and 8axon warrioia from 
all (piartors. except tho north, came flocking to his 
standard. Having iuanne<l seven hundixd vessels, 
ho sent them round tho cuast to prevent William’s 
escape; for, flushed with recent victory, bo fdt confi¬ 
dent that ho should vntiqnisli tho Normans. But 
Harold was too impatient to invot his rival. In his 
I'cccnt Iiattle at Staiufonl llridgc, ho had losttiiany of 
his bnivcast wamoro, and time w’as matured to fill up 
his ranks. If ho had waited a few* days, his army, 
which was hourly iiieroasing, would have boon supe¬ 
rior to that of the enemy; but as it was, ho set out 
from London with a force for iiiA-rior to tliat of tho 
Nonnau dnkc. His hoixs was, that he might profit 
by a huddeii and nnc.NiX3ete«l attack; and, contrary to 
tho sago advice of his brother Gurth and his wisest 
couiiselloi's, lio made a rapid maroh towui'ds Hastings. 
His hojX' of a sui^triso was follaoious. William was 
.too cautions a general to bo thus overtaken, llis 
camp was w'ell gnanlod, and advanced posts w'cre 
thrown out to jircveiit surprise. At Harold's ap¬ 
proach, thost' msts, which consistwl of gwl cavalry, 
fell biick, and William was thus w'anied of his danger. 
Harold ]iim.scdf discoverod by spies sent furwaid 
that tho jKisitkin of *lip Noiman artny was too for¬ 
midable (oho uftdly attacked; and therefore ho halted 
at Bcnluc, siiK-o called Battlo, whero, siiirounding his 
camp with ditches and lulisade-s, he awaited tho attack 
of liLS rival. 

It would apixttki- that wliilc thus encamped within 
sight of each other, somo fruitlcos nogotiations were 
entered into between lla^ld and ^^iIliam. It is 
related that tlio Norman di||co oilbred to Harold’s 
acceptance one of tlicso thieo things; cither to resign 
his crown, or*to snbinit to the arbiti'ation of tho I’ujte, 
or decide* tho quarrel by siuglo combiit. Wo can 
hardly suppose that these propositions wore ever 
made. William certainly could not e.\^)cct Harold to 
resign that which it had b<M.‘n the ambition of his lifo 
to obtain, and us for submitting tli^l^narrol to tlio arbi¬ 
tration of tho Voiw, tlwt w'.'w idle, for it was well known 
tlmt Nicliolas, in the hojK) of^ailvancing tho intortots 
of the chui-ch. had sent him # consocrated banner 
nnder whicli to fight for tlio tlirono of England, and 
that, thorefoiv, he would have decided in his favour. 
Tho third protKisition is mure probable, ’because 
examples of oflers to decide claims to the throuto 
single combiit at this period ®f tlie world's histoiy is 
not uncommon; but more is no record that any such 
overture was over accepted. Then again it is i-ecordcd 
that when Ilai'oldrGjected those threefold propositions, 
Wpliam sent his cmVpy charged with a*mesHago to 
tl^ji efioot, that ilf Harmd woiud keep his old bai-gain 
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with him—that is, if ha would reapect the outh which 
Uo had been inveigled t«* take on the relics of sainfs 
and martyiM, on dead men’s bones—ho would le-ayo 
liim all the countjw bt'yond the Humber, and give hw 
brotlior Gurtli till iho LiihIh of liis ^fetJicr G^kIwiik 
T he envoy was to add if this pjt>jiosition was refui^, 
a defiance to this effect: lie was to tell Harold that 
ho was a perj'ii’or and a liar, and* that ho and all his 
supnorters were excoiumnnicattHl by tho PojiX), and 
that ho hail with him a bull to prove the fiiot Ihd 
Norman clnoniclo states that as the envoy, wlio was a 
monk, spoko of cxcommuiflcation, which ho did in a 
veiy Bolcnm hjno, tho English chiefi* gaxed upon each 
other indisnlay; but it may bo suspected tliat all 
these stoiios ai-o ns gimuiuo as those found in tho 
mendacious jKigos of tlio Homan historian Livy. 
William was clearly i-esolvwl to imssess tho wliolo 
kin^om. IJo liad m tnilh piomised its luiuls to his 
noInoH, captains, and •knights — oven the meanest 
among Ills followers was to be a ^itleman—and tliey 
had £mo homage to him for tiicir broiid acras in 
pcrspoctivo. ITio stoiy, also, of tho Nonuans having 
sclent the night pi-eceding tho battle in silcuiai and in 
prayer, while tho English siient it in rovohy, may 
also bo ipiestioncd fts to its veracity. Tho Normans 
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certainly woin notliioro dovqjit than the Saxons. At 
the same time it seems clear that there were cookn 
propmation on tiro side of Wilh’am than there was on 
that of Harold. At Jillb dawn of tho ruemomorablo 
day which was to give a now dynasty to Saxon 
England—tho 14th of October—nruss was celebrated 
amoitg tho Nortuans, by Odo, bishoii of liayeux, half 
• brother of William, 'Inis, however, was according to 
tho lupeistrtion of tho sago, and not a sign of more 
jhm ordinary piety among tho Norman warTiors. 
They wore no soldiers of tho cross like the Cnisadors; 
nor were they inspired with iSinatioism like- the 
Ironn^ of CrtanwcU. licd by an ambitious chi^, 
they were thmasolvos ambitious, and (digiousdevotiou. 


^ and ambition are incompatiblo. Even Odo, tim bish^ 
displayed more of tho warrior than tho diviha Mo 
had itr Normandy advocated tho enterprise firdUr the 
pulpit; hod joiirra tho fleet witir a bAd of men at 
arms; and h^ been one of the find to leap on bIkM 
at Peyensey. On tlie day of battle, trideod, ho mounted 
a white clmrgcr, and was overywlier:a seen iti' fhu 
thiekost of tho fight; sinking tlio mBuk into the 
bloodthirsty trcwtxjr. * 

The hour of lattlo oamo. Tho furaos of Willkun. 
were divided into three colomrrs; tho first oomjxised 
of arehor-s and sliirgors; Hio seound, of heavy-aimed 
infantry; and the thi:^ of cavalry, hooded by the 
dnko in iierson. Arunird tho neck of William, th« 
chronicler's nduto, wero suspended some ci fire 
r'clics n]xm which Harold hadswnr-n atliooeu; and.' 
ut his sidc»was one Tonstain, stmiamcil " I’he White," 
01 ' “ Tho Fi^ir,” who larriod tho standard blessed by 
Poi® Nicholas. Uareld’s treoirs wore all on fix)t; 
they wcr'c ar-mcil with swoi'ds, spears, and battlo^os, 
and wore foi’nrcd into one deep and cornet bo^, in 
tho centroof wlrichfoit a rising ground, waved the 
tiaxon standard, aroimd which stoixl Harold aitd his 
two brotliers, Our-tli and TA<ofwiir. The Normaiis 
wero tire as^ilants. They hod now done with prayer, 
fur, as they advanced, they sang tiro firmons battlo-soug 
of Boland. Soiuu authorities, however, state that tho 
Neffmns slioutcd “ God is our hcln!” while tho Saxons 
vociferaied “ The holy emss 1” Tlio fight comrimnocd 
with a fiJ|;ht of arrows frCIm tlio Nor'man bowmen: a 
mode of fighting whieli irr after years becante tho 
most eficctivo tactics ^f the English themselves. It 
was, indeed, by the arrow tliat tho Normans obtained 
this victory. But it was rrot till after one of the 
most deadly striif^los recorded in tlie pa^ of histom 
For six long lumra success was evenly bahinccd. lire 
Normans with their bows and lariecs charged and 
charged again, but wero each time repulsed by tho 
battlc-axcaof the English. Like a mighty wall they 
kept their grouncl: so solid and comiiact %voro tlreir 
inosscs. At one time tlreir lino was broken by the 
Norman cavalry, but it was only for a moment: they 
rallicil, and their ussailuuts were drivcir back and 
darn in heaps. Tiro |x)uderouH liattlc-axo ent through 
f he coats of nrail wonr by the Nonuan knights, as 
though they hud boeir made of wood, and not of brass 
or iron, hr tho midst of tho coirfusiott that now 
cnsueil, a cr^ rrused tluvt William was slain, imd 
a flight coi^u>uq|L but ho reappeared on his wai'- 
borsu and tvstori^ordor'. But so long as Harold’s 
troojw renrained nnbi'okcn, ho liod no hojio of victory. 
But what could bo done ? Tlio bow and. tho lance 
had in %'ain been employid in br eaking that solidiW* 
One ouK' ehaneo rvmaiucd; and that was to bre^ tho 
Auglo-i^ixon lines by sh'atqgotn. Again the cavalry 
chai^, and feigning a retreat, tire ifirglish left thw 
positions to follow them, and wore suiprised in disorder 
and assailed orr every side by sword and lance. This 
stratagem rvas rejantted, and wrth^o sante fatal resnlts 
irr anotlior jiart of tho field: many hundreds of 
Harold’s fopjcs irerishcd. The main body of the 
English, however, retained its position behind the 
' jitakos and pdisadcs on the ridgo of tire eminenoe, 
on>whi(di it was ixMtei. A third time, tire stratagnn. 

' ww tried, and was tiris time uttonded Vith still p>«re 
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ftiitf tWoltB; the Enfrlish being thrown into disorder, 

^ l^einvii horse and foot cutcred the enclosure, and 
binhe' throuj^ &e line in several points. The viotoiy, 
however, was still undecided: the remains of JTarold’s 

htokeu ]^alanx closed around him and defied all the n- .. ^ j „. » • , 

power oFhe Xoimans. They seemed invincible, but 

w a last ofitft, William conimandal his archers to Wal^ ‘“d Scotland, dimng this iicrial, is still fiag- 
pmnt their aiTows upward that they might fall upon mentary and unceiwuii. 

Sie heads of the J&glisli. The devim sucked. ^ At its comuiei^ment, A.a 9/8, Oi^n Ifowel Dha 
One of those random airows pierced ITanild’s l^t-eye Howel Iwaf of 

and penetrated his brain: ho dropiied in agony. It W^cs. ^ Howl Iwaf was slam in making 

was now that the English fii*t gaSfo way. W they "i «™n into hnglaftd A.a 984 and was sno- 
did not yet take reftS in flight. Ketroating to thefr princ,i«lity by t adwallon his brother, 

fitondar^ they rallied round it and defend^ it with < M !»« pmci- 

the ntmMt bmvery, and it was noOin Gurth and Hlam m the yc^ 98o by More- 

Leofwin had pemhod that the standard of the dyth an Owen, the son of Owen Howel. Princo o^ 
Saxon army wm captured. Then all ‘hope fled. and Owen Howel, dying two ye^ 

Broken and dispirited: the remnant of th«t bmvo host pnncipabties. ITio 

.. . * Wk'if^n r*T MAwk/lxftn wnir^ la I'o^-^WiArsTiWi Cka om itavi’t*wuxi« 


Showed dimly tho palo majosty severo 
Of him whom Death and not tho Norman Duke 
Hod oonqneml; him the nableet and the Inst 
Of Saxon kings—nave one tlio uoUest ho— 

The last of all."— iror*«wrrt. 


battlo-gx 


fugitiv 



oitncns ciivKN von ui:cction or camp at HASi'ixi.s. 

William had gained the victory, but it was at tho 
expense of one fouiih of his amiy. It is recordtd 

.»*. ASA ill n _ i* IV_.1 . 


vailed, tho Danes invaded tho prineiiiaUtios and 
obliged Moi-edyth to pay tribute: “ a penny for evorj' 
man in Wales.*' Meredyth died a.i>. SlSW, leaving no 
male issue, but only a daughter, %ho mamed Llhewc- 
lyn, a nobleman who was descended by bis motbor 
from the ancient princes of North Wales. At tho 
i death of Meredyth, however, that principality after 
long contentions fell into tho banils of an oliseuiv 
adventnror named Aedan, who retained misscssiun of 
it fi'om tho year 1008 to A.n, 1015, when ho was 
slain in battle by Llhowolyn. It is inlated that 
•Wales enjoyed gi-eat prosperity under this iirinco: 
the eorth biinging form double; the people prosper¬ 
ing in all their afiaira and mnltiplyiiig wondcr- 
; ftuly; and tho cattle incit‘a8ing greatly. “There 
; was neither beggar* nor poor man from the sontli 
■ to tho north Llhowelyn was slain in battle, 

j A.n. 1021, by HoAvd ap Edmn the light heir of the 
I principality of South Wales, and tiiough ho left a son 
imiuod Gryflfvth, he \ras succeeded in tho northeiii 
piiueipalily by its rightful heir, logo ap Edwal. 
\\Ticu his fatlicr dieil, (|ryfl 5 ’th Avdk very young, 
but on arriving at Uio ago of manhood, in the year 
1037, he defeated and kiUbd lago in battle, and 
obiaiuod possession of tho principaliiy. Soon afti-r. 
indeed, ho bxpelled Howel from South Woles, and 

• * •* 31 At ^ A_ _ : _■_-__ 


that fifteen thousand Normans fell » tliat fatal ^ay: once more reunited the tAvo priiioipalities under oiw 
finding a grave in tho soil which.^iiey oanie to enjoy rule. Gryftyth was one of the most Avariiko princes 
as an estate. The loss of tho English wi^» still girsiter, that over reigned in Wales. He not only defended 


England avos won, and Willknrs ambition was satisfie»l. nomination of their princes to Pldwa^ tho Confiessor: 
As for tho breve Harold, his Ixxly, it is said, remaiiud Blothyn and Kyd-alhan were appointed prinQM oi- 
unrecognised among the slain till it was discoverftl goyemore of North Wales, and Meredyth ap ^)wcif 
by his vWdowed queen, Editha. 11 is remainsrcceiA’cil prince of South Wales; ailfi these were princes of 
honourable interment in the Abbey of Wialtbam. vV'alta when William duke of Normandy landed in 

, England, A.D. 10C6. 

The aniw^ croiod upon flmlJiwst: the face, previous section, A.i». 994, left a son named Malcolm 

' •* Uaoovma by the tapers' treiohiing light, Ulho was Prince of Cumberland, but ho was succeeded 
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in hu Idngdcnn Constantine, the son of his imme¬ 
diate predecessor, Otilon. This was a common enstom 
at that period; but it occasioned n civil war between 
Malcolm and Constantino, in whioU the latter was 
slain in tiho y«ir 906. Malcolm, however, did not 
profit by his victory, for another cc»mi)ctitor up- 

__J1 __ 4l.n 4vf fllA laf/S 


the scattered reinuins of Cunsbintino’s anny, Grim^ 
hastonod to Scone, and was there acknowledged king 
of Scotland. Civil war ^onsnod, Avhich threatened 
the coiintiy with destniotio]!, but a peace was finally 
brought about by tlio good offices of a bishop namra 
Fothad, in which it was agreed tliat Grime should 
enjoy the kin^om for his life, and that Malcolm 
should Buccceu him; and that tlienccforth tlio suc¬ 
cession should bo hereditary; that is, a father should 
be Buoccoded by his a^n, and not by his nephew, as 
had hitherto generally been the custom. Malcolm, 
however, was still impatient to reign, for at the end 
of eight years he drew Uio sword iiguin, and Grime, 
being mortally wounded in a battlo fought ou Asccn- 
sion-day, a.d. 1 OO-i, ho ascended the throne with the 
consent of all partiqp. Whilo Prince of (.'nmborland, 
Malcolm hod refund to pay dancgcld to the pimtical 
Danes, and when he ascended Uie tlirono of Imtland, 
they invaded his kingdom, and, at one time, obtained 
a settlement in tho corintries of Moray and Buchan; 
but they were finally driven out of tho kingdom. 
Pordun, and others, relate that Malcolm gave his 
nobles all liis crown lands as a reward fur their 
bravery in his w'ara with the Danes, rosomng n^ 
nroporty to himself, or his sncccsBors, except tho 
Klute hill of Soone; but theso same chroniclers re¬ 
late that ho and his successors subi^ucntly built 
monasteries, and eroetwl bisho^ricks which they en¬ 
dowed with many lands. Acconliijg to Poidnn, 
Malcolm, whoso administration w'us long held in 
grateful remcmbi’anco, was slain by conspirators in 
the castle of Glaniis, a.o. 1034. 

Tho change in tho old rule of sncccssiun was of 
littio moment lo Malcolm, for ho left no son. lie hod, 
however, a grnndsun, nann'd Ihmean, tho sou of his 
daughter Bealri«>, who was married to Crinon, abbot 
of Dtinkold. Dnitean, who had been rriiico of Cum¬ 
berland, succeeded to tho throne. Of |ho events of 
this reign, very little is known. Some ef the old 
clironiolors relate that its commencement avos marked 
by an insni-roction, and that subsequently, Scotland 
was invaded b;]r Sweyn, King of Deuumrk, who do- 
fisuted Duncan in m bloody battlo near CaliY)8s; after 
which, Avhilo negotiating tdiins of peace, tho Soots 
sent provisions and drugged liquors to tho Norwegian 
army, of which Sweyn* and his followers drank so 
deeply, that they became intoxicated, and an easy prey 
to tno Scots, who, i-allying out from Perth, in which 
they had tul^n refuge, out ncaiiy^ll their enemies to 
.pieces, Sweyn himself with some of his attendants 
oscapii^ with difficulty. There appears to be no 
tmtii in this sioiy^; and the cliicf interest attached 
to the reign of Duncan is tho manner in which his 
death was enoompoased, that event being mafic the 
subject-matter of one of Shokspero’s wonfieifdl finunas.' 
In orfier to secure the accession of Dunican, King 
Mal^lm k said to have put away the only ezistfi^ 
« • 


male fiesoenfiant of Grime^ called ly some ’^teM 
Kenneth the Grim—which fiesoenfiant stood & thti 
samo relationship to him os Duncan fiifito'Mfi^lxa, 
that of grandson. lie was the son orGrime’s son 
Boidhe, and by putting him away^, Malcolm ooneeiTed 
that he shonhl soouro wo sucoossion to his own ffimily- 
Boidhe, however, had loft a daughter il^jned Gruoc^ 
who had deep wrongs tp avenge. She had not only 
tho death of a father and a brother to avenge^ but of 
her first husband, Gilcomcain, chief of Moray, who 
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followers. The Lady Gruodi fied with an iu&ut soff 
to Buss, of wmch Macbeth appears to have been a 
chieftain. The Lady Gruochlxmne the Lady Maobeth, 
and both apfiear to have acquiesced in the .aooessiaa 
of Duncan, and to have comtod his friendship. But 
their design In all their seeming friendship was to 
rid Duncan of his crown and his life, for in the year 
1040, ho was, while their guest, barbarously ass^ 
sinated, and Macbeth*ascended his throne. 

Duncan left two sons, Malcolm, Prince of Cumber¬ 
land, and Donald Bane. On hoai-ing of their ffither's 
death, they fhised some forces, to avenge Ms murder, 
and assort their rights, but they w'ere unsuccessful; 
Mt^colm retired into his principality, and Donald to 
the Western Isles. Bering the first ton years of his 
reign Myeboth is represented os niUng wisely and 
justly; protecting his siuijocts from tho lawless vio¬ 
lence of robbers, and«the oppressions of tho ^ttii^ 
nobles. It* would appear, however, that he did not 
rule in peace, for several revolts occiured during that 
iwriod in fitvonr of Malcolm. It may have boon from 
tills uuuso that he eventually deported from a wise 
and just course of goveroment, and became a suspioioua 
and cinel tyrant. lie stands cboi^l with plotting 
the death of Bancho, thane of Lochaber, who had been 
tho chief ftistrument of luiaing him to ^e throne, and 
of whom he had bcoomo ja^ous. At tlie death of 
Bancho, several Scottish nobles who wore sooretly in 
tho iutorcsts of Malcolm, resorted to Ms couri in Cmn- 
bcrland. Among tlireo fugitives was Macduff, chief 
of Fife. Macduff fled in such haste, that he left his 
wife and children behind him, who were all put to 
death by Macbeth. Macduff entreated Malo(^ to 
raise au aipny to invade Scotland; and joined by 
Sivtard, tho falll^B Earl of Northumbwland, whose 
wife was tl^ sisf^ of Duncan, in tho year 10o4, 
tlieir combined forces marched aguiuBt Macbeth. It 
AvOs in this Avar that Siward lost his favomite son, as 
before recorded. Tho oontost Avaa long and bkxriy, 
for Macbeth was bravo and warlike; and tyrant as 
ho is repi-escntcd to have been, ho had brave and 
fitithful supporters. There much confusion in the 
accounts of this contest; fiir while some Avriters repre¬ 
sent that tho first encounter took place near Dunsinone, 
and that he protracted the war ^ two years longer 
iu his mountain fostnosscs, others say that tho battle 
of XMosinane was the last fought, and that it was 
deoisive. Bb that as it may, hmol^th fell in tettl^ 
A.D. 1057: struck down, as all writers by 

l^-.hainfii of Macduff But the &te of Haob4t^' 
end the oonte^ His folloAvenaset 
lisfiy Macbeth, Lulaoh, as their long, aww^' 
'Xi'k' ‘ _ 
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«■ A'^bweadaat from Duil^ the oMont son of Malcolm I., I 
not a bettor right to tho tlirone than j 
his rival f who was descended from Malcolm's yonngewt 
SOQf Kennetlftll. But Lnlach was a fugitive rather 
than a king, for all tho while he bore that title ho 


was chased from place to place by his rival’s forces, 
and in a few weeks was overUken and slain in battle. 
At his death nil Scotland Hubmittod to Malcolm III., 
who ^vas crowned at Scone; and who was still king 
when William tho Conqueror camo into Klngluud. 


CHAPTER 11. 

I 

fha Blstoiy tan and Oowmawat, from the Arrival of tho Caxou, A.D. 440, to the laadinf of miUam Ihiko of 

Kormaody, A.D. 1066. 


IXCnOH I. , 

The history of tlio constitution, and fonp of govoni- 
ment estuWshed, and of tlio hiws which woro enacted 
by the Anglo^azous in this period, is fraught with tho 
deepest interi^t; inasmuch as that form of govern¬ 
ment and those laws form tlio*gronnd-work of our 
proaont free and happy constitution. Tho Siixon 
oxmals, however, so imixsrfcctly display the origin and 
progpresH of tho goodly £tbric which theg planted on 
the ruins of the Roman military desiiotism, that it 
would be impossible to wiito a histoiy theroofi so as 
to, leave nothing to he desired. Wo shall, however, 
endeavour to lay befuro our i-uadcrs such a view of it 
as will prove that the l*lflj;lish constitutifti, under 
whose wide-spreading branches wo live iu peace and 
security, is derived from the Siucon mind. • 

It was not a military despotism which tho Saxons 
brought with them into onr island. The Qermanio 
nations of which they formed a pu t, liko all north¬ 
ern fratinns, were a fierce, free, and independent 
people, and whorover thuy established themsmves on 
tho mins of Home, they introduced free ^vernments. 
As lliime rightly obseiwes:—Tho free cokstitutious 
tlien established, however, imiiaircd'by (he cncnjach- 
monts of succeeding princes, si ill prcswvo an .air of 
independence and legal udminisbution, which dislin- 
guisn tho Enroitcan nations; and if that part of tho 
glol^ maintain sentiments of liberty, honour, equity, 
and valour superior to tho rest of mankind, it owes 
these advantagas chiefly to tho seals implantol by 
these generous barbarians.” 

The Anglo-Saxon King *.—^llio first kpgs 8f the Saxons 
in Engliuid wore merely chiefr: laidoi’s appointe<f, or 
rather elected by lot from among a numbet of ohieftains, 
to bold the i^ief command until the war was over, when 
they agaiq. descended to their original position. As, 
however, the war in Britain was of long continuance, 
the office of cyning, or king, become ponnanent. It 
was, therefore, tho mlo a militaiy chief, elected in 
time of war, which gave birtiU to the regal office among 
onr ancestors. At tho same time, tho Anglo-Saxon 
hitigB possessed only tho shadow, and not tho substance 
of imperial sovereignty. They Avero limited, not 
absolnto monarchs. They ruled, but it was “by tho 
glBoe of God,” and with the advice and egnsent of tho 
non of tho nation: “the wise elders of the 

S and a large associated number of the ministers 
Tbw did not even Second the throne by 
.bjttetUtaiy ri^ti but were elected from tho roym 


bouse by tho Witan, or great council of the nation; 
or, os it sometimes liappenal, by a more extended 
siiiFrago. Their snbjoots were lionnd to them, by an 
oath of fealty; but at theu* ooranation they contracted 
a corrosponding obligation to their suhjcctff. Thus, 
when Etholrod II. was crowned by l)un.stan, at King¬ 
ston, ho look this solemn oath before the alttr 

“ in the name of tho Holy Trinity, three things do 
I promise to this Ghristian pcopLi, my subjects; first, 
tliat I will hold God’s t'huroh ahd all tho Christian 
]^plo of my realm in true pcac-o; second, that I will 
forbid all riipiuo and iujustico to men of all conditions; 
third, that I promise and enjoin justice and mercy in 
all judgments whereby the just aud mciviful God 
may give us all his eternal ffivour, who liveth aud 
reignotli.” Their voiy laws were not made by them 
alone, hut in conwrt Avilh tho national assembly, 
Vvhich Avas called tho Wili'nn^emot; so that, ulthongh 
they possessal cousidoroblo privileges and jiowors, they 
were only supremo chiefr among other mlei's, and not 
.such monarchs as now rule over Eiu-opo. Supported 
by tho pontiffs of KofliE, their authority grat.lually in- 
crcasiil, but it^ariod with their jiersonal diameters, 
and down to the latest ixniul tlioy w'ero assisted in 
their government and legislation by tho national 
aascmbly. 

Among tho bi-anohes of tho royal prerogative woro 
tho summoning and prorogation of the Witan; the 
appointment of caldoiTiicn and sheriffs; the snperiu- 
tendauce of the coinage; pm-Voyanco or providing for 
Mmsolf and officers, by a claim of harbourage and 
provisions in'royal progresses in certain places, chiefly 
tho monastic houses; and a i-ight to property in 
forests, treasure trove, minos, and wrcfiks. Grown 
possessed extensive domains, mauoix, aud woods, wliioh 
formed, with other privileges, an ample patiimony 
for tlic soA-ereij^n: a iMirimouy, itul^l, often cmplc^im 
in liio corruption of the subject, or became so dimin¬ 
ished by pi-odigality as to g^vo liso to tho necessity 
of aids and honovolcucos to free«tho Crown from debt. 

The M/twK/CTBo/.—.Although our knowledge of tlie 


this period, it is certain tliat tliero existed at all titties a 
national council called a Witena^mot; or literally, 
“ an assembly of wise men.” Bufmg the Heptan^y, 
thero Avore. as many sub-aBsemblies as there Avero 
kingdoms; but after the union of these kiugdinns 
into one monarchy, they were all united into one 
giNUt. ooimcil: just os there is one parliament cmly 
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Sat tho imited kingdom of Great Britain ^ Ireland. 
DVho TTore the oonstitnent meuiberM of tliia assembly 
has' not boon determined by anlitinariofj with aocu- 
laoy; bat the b*wt account is that which is given by 
Sir Francis I’algi'avo. That neuto wiiter observes i 
“In the smaller kingdoms, such as Kent, tlio Witon- 

E t did not jnvbiibly dilfer materially from the 
lout which assembled on ^’cuenden Heath in 
Habseqncnt timos. The prelates apjicar in the first 
order of the community. The senioi-s, carls or uldef- 
mon, are oonvenoil not only in the character of chief¬ 
tains, but also by viHucif the bmid of trust which 
eonnocted Biom with their sovereign. The thanes 
gave suit and service as principal landlords; and the 
d'orls attending for tJie townships listen to the pro¬ 
mulgation of iho decree, declare their giiovanccs, and 
present the tix!iq)aFso8 committed in the communities 
to which they ^long. The actual appearance of the 
foregoing classes is ndt a matter of hy|x>thcsiH, but of 
evidendh: the»docnment lies before us in which they 
address their sovereign; and with respect to the 
functions exercised by the ccorls, the testimony of the 
Anglo-Saxon laws receives the fullest corroboration 
from the nnivoiml usage of subsequent timos. In the 
earlier periods, a tlcpcndcnt or vassal kingdom re¬ 
tained its own legislature, sitting and acting distinct 
ftom the legislature of the paramount kingilom. But 
the Witenogomot, couveneti by the Basileus, was the 
nneral Diet or Placitum of tho empire. Here the 
King of Albion apixsared, wearing* his crown and sur¬ 
rounded by his great ofilcci's of state, 'llio prelates 
concnrrcil in the enactments. The vassal kings, the 
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mien of tho Cymric and Coltio tribes, testified their 
obedience. The earls, and ealdomcn, and thanes, 
whether of Anglo-Saxon-s-oco or the Northmen, settled 
in me Danelagh, completed the assembly, which oom- 
prenended all the oounfeillors and sagea, redesmen and 
vritan, both clerks and laymen, \mose advice and 
aaaiatanoe the sovereign was entitled to demand." 
seems clear that all tho conridorable proprielora of 
land, or thanes, who were warriors or desoendant^ hf 
wanrk»i% together with the hierarchy,ealdonn^«h4' 


domesmeh or judges, were, members of the 
agemot; but is not equally dear, as some Jbnyfj sii* 
deavonred to proTO, that small prrarietors bf land; or 
the inhabitants of trading towns, had Aeir repreeon- 
tativos. On the contnuy, there is every reason to 
boUevo that tho ^plo were not represented in that 
assembly: that the great men of tho lotion were too 
jealous of powor to a^mit any from Potior rmdn, 
whcUier small landownora or burgesses, to share with 
them in tho legislative authority. 

Classes of Society.—Tha Anglo-Saxon poptilation 
were divided into various classes, or castes, the 
highest of which was that out of which their kin» 
wore elected; a race daiming to be desoondantn « 
tho deified donareh of tho Asi, Odin, or Wjpden. 
Next in order to that of the Saxon monarehs was that 
bf tho nables, or thanc^ a caste divided into two 
sections, namely, the king’s thanes and the lesser 
thanes; tho latter of whom appear to have been 
dependent on tho fomor, receiving lands from thm 
for which Aey paid rent, seivio^ or attendanoe in 
])eaco and wav. Tho relative dignity of these tw 
classes of thanes wjuj mcasui'od by tho value at whidi 
life was luted, as expressed in the legal composition 
for nianriaiightcr. llius the life of tho higher order 
was valued at twelve hundred, and of the lower at 
six hundred shillings; while tho fine fixed for that of 
aif ordinary fiwman was only ono-<hird of tho latter 
ainonuf. The entire oxocmtivo govcinment was in 
the hands of this Saxon iGristociucy. Next in rank to 
the king was the ealjjorman, ivho was tho sub-gover¬ 
nor of district, shire, or sevoi^ counties, a dignity 
.'inswnring to the modem lord-lieutenant. The eddw- 
man had the judicial administration and military 
force under his control: it was his to see that justice 
was duly administered within his pfovinco, and to 
call out the military in timt^t of danger. Tho dignity 
of caldomion, like that of the Anglo-Saxon monarehs, 
was not Icredittyy, although it occasionally descended 
from father to son. It has been seen, indeed, in the 
case of flareld’s brother 'I'ostig, that an caldormaii 
was appointed and was removaWo by tho king. It 
was from tho higher aristoemoy—tho king's thanes— 
that all tho chief officora, both civil and military, were 
taken, they being tho chief landowners. If a person 
of noble birth did not possess sufficient land—pro¬ 
bably forty hydes, or liotween four or five thousand 
acfCM—^to ixuimtuto a lordship, he attached himself to 
one who had that qualification, to whom ho became 
bound by fi'alty, and from whom he might claim 
legal protection. Tho number of the Saxon aristo¬ 
cracy was swelled by the clergy, all of whom, from 
tho archbishop to the deacon, took rank with them. 
Tho next cla^ or rank of pecplo were tho ccorls— 
freemen who wore generally oultivators of the soil 
under the protection of a thane. Ccorl was tho most 
common name for a hnsbandman among the Anglo- 
Saxons. In general, they soem to have been a land 
of gentlemen nimers, and if any of them so prosper^ 
as to acquire land to the extent of five hydes, upon 
which ho Isul a church, a kitchen, a bell-hotkse, and « 
gi^t gate, ho obtained a seat and office in tiie Idao^k 
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^ ti03iHoa0 tin' object of envy and 


Taind tbeffioelveB from tho mjddle lankci, could only 
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, bis safety. 'l*h^ was a law passed in tho reign of 
Atheliitan Icgi^zing tho now-bom dignity; but tho 
'ijiporluMties were so few by which a oebrl could 
raue hunaolf above his rank, tlilifc the law oould never 
oyeretHne the roi^ng prejudice: tho noblo bom still 
eniwtoined tho liigh^ contetapt for those legal and 
'fiKtitiotiB thanes. According to tho ^mesday iH>gis- 
ter,*4aken soon after the,Norman conquest, there wore 
18j),000 ceorla or freomei& m hlnglana. In that book 
the ftenmnination ooorl is tender^ by tBe Latin term 
^nUoaw or vtfletn or villagor. These, therefore, could 
'all have been fi'coholdors. Some wore, indegd, heorih 
ftuiineu ov cmbstantial householders; and others who 
possessed no domiciles of their own were termed 
floighera or followers, and were obliged by law to enter 
the* &mily of a master as farm-sn-vants or labourers. 
Another class of freemqn oomprned the burghers, 
tmders, and artisans; and accoraing to a law passed 
in the reijgn of Athelstan, if a burgher nmdo thi-oo 
voya^ over sea with a cargo of his own ho^vas raised, 
like ^ prosperous coorl, to tho unenviable dignity of 
a thane. The lowest order of the population were 
tho theoieet —- tlie servi of Domesday — who woiA 
ahsolnto serfs or slavas, and who boro the dnidgeiy 
of domestio life, or fended fho cattle and s'K’lno of 
their masters. Some of these theoiocs were slaves from 
their birth, but others, colled mteCheowea, were ixsrsons 
who lost their freedom from inabilify to discharge 
their debts, or from tho commission of some crime to 
which tho iMjnalty of serfdom was attached. Tho 
majority of them appear to have Isjon bora tdaves 5 or 
rehos 01 coaqdorcd races they being tho most un- 
merons where tho Britisli |)opalation maintained it- 
^If the longest. Accoi-ding to the Domesday, while 
tho nnmher was as one to throe fnjciwen in Gloucestoi^ 
shire, it was ns one to five in Cornwall, Devon, and 
Btaffordshire; one (0 ten in Kent; one to twenty in 
East Anglia; and one to two hundred and fifteen in 
Nottinghamshire. In tho counties of York, Lincoln, 
Butland, and Huntingdon, tlicre were no slaves at the 
time of the Nonnan invasion. Tho condition of those 
slaves appears to have been at one time most abject., 
but the horroi-s of their servitude wi^^J gradually 
luitimted. in this mrtlc\ilaT, the tiaxon clergy 
acted most moritorionuy, for they not only enjoined 
their masters to give them iwiit fr-om their lahoiu's, 
and to treat them as fdlow-Christinns, btit they re¬ 
commended Iheir manumission os a charitable action, 
and proonred a law, by way of example, that the 
felavos of a.bishop should atihis de^th be set free, aud 
that all bishops and abbots in the kingdom should 
nt throe slaves at libei’ty. Their precepts, and, above 
all, tiieir example, appear to have bad a go(^ effect, for 
' many examples of voluntary emancipation are on 
record; and in some instances 1 ^ tho acquirement of 
m(qierty,^the bondman purchased his owi^ freedom. 
V^ea davos became free they wore called frUaxm; 
but thongh they wore in reality free ^y were not 
opndiderea as or the lower raukvor digmty as those 
“ w]|p)i«d been frtAbora. 


. JHmiom of ike Coufiity and OmvU of JvMke. —Very 
tittle is knoMm of tho territorial divisions of the 
Anglo-Saxons. It would appear, however, that tlie 
country was from tho timo of their conquest divided 
into counties, hundreds, and tithings; over each of 
which a magistrate presided. Thus over tho tithing 
tlicro was a deemue or tithing-man; over the hun< 
'drod a centenary, or hundrodon; and over tho twnnty 
a count, earl, or alderman. Tithings wore so called 
fi^m ton free fiunilios in a tun or township being 
bound by enrolment to be responsible for the good 
behaviour of each other; a* system of police culled 
fran^pledye, which Ingulphiis relates had tho happiest 
effect in tho reign of Alfred tho Great, when it was 
fully established and strictly executed; for, says he,- 
“if a traveller loft or lust ovor so much money m the 
open fields or highways, ho was sure of finding it 
next morning, or even a mouth after, entire and un¬ 
touched." The townriiip in which this system of 
frankpledge was carried out had its haUvt<de, atVliicdi 
inferior actions Mere tried by tho scignor or his reeve, 
and a certain number of Iroomen; the germ of a 
modem jniy. If any dispute conld not he settled in 
the hallmoto—^that is, if any dispute of groat difficulty 
or un|iortanue happonoil, or if eitllcr of the parties 
were not Mrilliug to submit to tho sentence awai'ded 
by tlie seignor,or his reeve and tho freoincn—^then tho 
cause was rofened, or appealed, to tho next superioi 
com*t, that of the hundred. Tho divisionB called 
hundreds arc supposed to have consisted of a hundred 
free families, or a hundred titliings, which would 
consist of a thousand fiunilios. North of the Trent, 
til® hundred mus cullotl Wapentake, fj-oiu a custom 
obseiwed by the followers of tho ealdoramn, who 
touched his wcaron or i^ar, planted in tho soil as a 
sign of recognition at his instollation. 'J'lio hundred 
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had its hmdredfttote, inwhifih thatownships were repi^p- 
sented by tho scignor, or his reeve, and four depntiM 
and which was hold monthly before its own hundiM- 
man or aldcnnon. This court, wbidi took cogni- 
mneo of higher branches of jnriffiradence than mat 
of the hallmote, was held monthly n^re a magistrate 
called the htmdredaru, under writ from the sheriff. 
Tho^iost of hnndrefoury was both honourable and 
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8®»®™Uy oocnpled by a thaxio or 
iMbieinaa residing mthin tiio Stindrod, who was 
eleotod })y other members into his office. His office 
was to apjioint tho times and plucos of the meeting of 
court; to preside therein, and to put its sentonecs 
into execution; and to inspect tho aims belonging to 
the bimdrod; fur ho was not only their civil magis- 
trato in times of pence, but their*captain in war. In 
tho county eomts, or Mremotes, all tho frcelioldcrs 
were assembled twice a year, and leceived appeals 
from tho inferior couils^ They wci-e hold twM» a 
year, and weto uiidoi tho preadoncy of the bishops 
m whose distiiets they lay, tho oaldomicu whose 
jurisdiction extended over them, and tho sheriffs or 
bhiro-roeves. Jn these courts, each town^ip was rc- 
vresented by its reove and four freemen, and each 
hundred by a delegation of twelve of its members. 
Rom those tenitoi^l tribunals appeals lay to the 
king's pourt; but above all was tho Witan, wiiich was 
cunvoued at dhe great festivals of Easter, Whitsun* 
tide and tliiistmas, and whoso duty it was to enact 
tho laws, ratify tho ehartor-s granted by the Crown, 
and to superintend tho general affiiiis of tho nalioir. 

^ Ljim.—O n theijj first arrival in Britain, the Anglo- 
Saxons had no written laws. At that time they were' 
simply governed, as thoir ancestors lutd been, by cer¬ 
tain well-known and long^establishcd customB. This 
was tho rase with all the northern nations who 
rounded kingdoms on the ruins of the Itoman Empire. 
But after theso nations had established themselves in 
Gaul, ^ Bpain, Italy, and Iliitain, and had become 
^uam^ with tlie art of miting, ancient custcmis 
riorame their rvritten lawa TIenco it is that thoro 
musts a striking similjirity in tho ancient laws of the 
Franks, Burgundians, Lombards, Visigoths, and Anglo- 
Saxons. All their laws were transcripts of tho cus¬ 
toms by which they hail b(*n governed in the wilds 
of Oermany and Sc^dinavia. 

As theso nations, however, settled at a gr-eat dis¬ 
tance from each other, in tho lapse of time their laws 
became somewhat dissiniilar. But oven then for se¬ 
veral ccntujies tho dissimilarity consisted cliieflyof 
the various omormts fines tnat were inflicted on 
those guilty of ciimoji, aecmxling to the greater plenty 
of money in their ichiwetivo countries. For rii tho 
earlirat period of tho Saxon legislatyro, its leading 
jwmciplo was that of poemiiaiy eoTapeiteation luthor 
than that of bodily iiifliction for tho pnnishment of 
Clime ; tho fines vaiying in amount accoidii^ to the. 
nature of tho wrong conimittod, and the station of the 
porty aggnevedt Ifet during the long [wriod of 
AnglorSaxon l^islatioii, other and greater punish¬ 
ments were awarded to criminals. For somo offi nces, 
and especially if thoi4 had boon a previous conviction, 
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Modes and Fersiaiia. The law ww written, ottd )iy 
that law the culprit was condemned. For instanee, 
it defined not oiuy a oerfain value uprm every hidi- 
! vidn.sl, whether plaintiff or dofondantfiwhat damage 
tho one was entitiod to receive and the other to pay, 
but every distinct limb or part of the body had its 
worth. Tlius in tho old laws a Icg^was valued at 


ifcatn m the offender. Some crimes wore pnuisht'd 
by outlarny, whipping, branding, standing in the 
piUoiy, plucking out of tho eyes, mutilation of tho 
noso, earn and Uiw, and rooting out the hair of the 
head. Hut whatever punishment was inflicted for 
parteular crimes cummiltcd, it was defined by the 
Jaw. The court had no discretion. 5tte 
Anglo-Saxon laws were as irrevoenhlo as 


had been gone through, the sontenoo or lumwawnflnt r of 
damages was a pnatter-of-conrso proceeding. There, 
was no mitigation; tho fine, whatever it m%ht be^ 
was written down in tho laws, and it must be paid^o 
the fill!. Bfit in some cases summary punimment 
^ was allowed to ho inflicted. _ The outlaw was said to 
‘“hear a wolfs head,” and like a wolf ho might, if he 
approached tho haunts and Irahitations or n^ be 
struck down by aiw baud, no one daring to revei^ 
his Ml. If a tlriefi alho, was token in actual posses- 
Mon of stolon goods, ho might, by this kind of Lynch 
law, bo hanged or fiecapitatod by his captors without 
resTiito or delay. And so in the case of the murderer. 
If he was found standing near Ids viutim with tiro 
weapon wfJr which ho had committed tho crime in 
his h.and, no witnesses could explain away tl>e pos-* 
^ion of a token which was consideml to have been 
tne nocossniy accompaniment of the transgression. 
The ^spsnmption of his guilt amounted to ahrolute 
certain^; he might ndf nave committed tho crime, 
but tho Saxon law ]|pid it down as a rule that he was 
guilty, ai?d ho must die. 

Tho laws extant of this period are tltoso of Etfael- 
hert, Lothairo, Edric and Wihtrod, successive kings 
of Kent; and Ina of ‘NVeasex. These were enacted 
before the overthrow of the Heptarchy. Aflar that 
period there are tho laws of Alfroi, Edward tho Firs^ 
Atlidlstan, Edmund tlio First, Edgar, Ethclred the 
Second, Canute, and Edwnnl the ('onfessor; (be latter 
being a moro collection of Iho larvs wbieh had bemi 
enacted during tho rule of tlio previous monarchs 
firrm the time of the Ileptai'chy. 

'ITro laws of Alfred and his buceesui's may he 
classed under six distinct heads: dcolaiutoiy, peiud, 
procedure, religious, canonical, and mural. Tho 
dcelaratoiy Ian's appear to have consisted of exposi¬ 
tions of,iit^tH aud duties; the penal were roose 
whiclt had »dcfinit /0 sanction or jvnalty atiachod to 
them; (lioso of procedure reforictf exclusively to the 
machinery for executing tho rest; tho religious re¬ 
garded the people at largo in relation with the Church 
or clergy; (he eanomcal defined the duties and fime- 
lions uf the clerical body, ajsirt from the people; and 
tho moral may ho said to havo consisted orJy of mond 
proeopts, Bucii os enfinviug ohodionce to paivn ots, 
morey to animals, and the duo observance of the 
Sablutli 08 a day of rest. 

If tho manner of punishing crimes among the* 
Anglo-Saxons wu singular, trot less so were the* 
proufr. A trial in either of the courts partook of thb 
nature iM an aritlunetical calculation, or a dhemical 
e^mriment, rather than what would now be oon- 
aidorod the trial of a cause. To explain. In erimi]^ 
proceedings boibro^tho hundredm^ and probai^ 
other tribnnnls, twelve thanes co^'tnted n ■gnu^*' 
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'(]|0 .proaentment of offenders, aiialog[onii to grasping 
tWT Btodeni oostom of law courts. On a case being uslings, 


tiMs .modem oastom of law courts. On a case being 
pfeaented, the accuser mado his chargn, and the 
culprit was upon his deliverance. At this stage 
of trial, the aoousod was required to obtain the 
tesfomony of his superior; andif hissuporiorap^Xiared, 
and swore th^ the man had not been convicted of 
the_ rnTnie, be p what it might, within the period of 
Imutation, which appears to hlive been fixed by the 
last great connoil or witan, and had never paid the 
debt fine; and if this declaration was confimed by 
the oaths of two other thanes or tnio men, then tho 
culprit had the privilege of dealing hiumdf either 
by^ simple compurgation, or by simple ordeal. If 
ho asserted tho liberty of appeahng to that testimony 
of f^nuster' termed compurgation, he himself swore 
to his innocence; and a certain number of his neigh¬ 
bour whoso urorth, according to tho legal |uithmctic 
of tho Saxons was considered as equivalent to one pound, 


' were assigned as his oompnrgatoi'S. If these neighbours 
oonfinned his oath by their own, he was acquiilcd 
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that u, AO either pUtngod hin am into«a hoUiiig 
caldron np to his wrist, or bore a lod-hot iron in 
his naked hand for the distanco of nine paces; and 
ifi after throe days, no marks of injury appeared, ht 
was acquitted of tho ohaige laid against hira. If 
ho refused to afford tlie testimony rcqnii-cd ' 1 ^ law, 
the accused liad to undergo a severer oi-dcal: he 
had to plunge his arm into boililig water np to the 
elbow, or carry a r^-hot iron of treble weight. 
He h^ also to produce five compurgators, himself 
l»ij^ tho sixth.* Civil suits were decided by a 
similar mode of procedure, though differing in some 
of the forms, Ih every uise, however, everything 
d^nded uptra tho number and legal worth of tho 
witnesses which each party—the accuser eiid tlie 
^used—^was enabled to bnng forvtotli, or upon tho 
issue of tho ordeal. In some cases, tho quesuon was 
decided by an ordeal of the cross; that is, by tho 
accused being allowed to draw from under a cover 
eitlier of two pieces of wood, on one of which tho 
fignie of the cross was cut; if he drew that ho was 
considorod innocent, if not, ho was found guilty. 
Another ordeal was that of tlio coraned; that is, 
a consecrated cake was given to the ac(:»is^ to eat. 
and if it appeared to stick in his throat, or if ho 
diook or tnincd jpalo in his attempt to swallow it, 
the “judgment of God” was against him; ho was 
oondetimed. Some writers liavo supposed that wager 
of battle was' in iiso among the Anrio-Saxons. This 
ord^ was coi'tainl^ common at this period among 
nations on tho continent ^ a remedy against false 
evidence, but if it existed among the Anglo-Saxons 
it was not to any great extent. That species of 
jtoi^radenoe rather belongs to tho middle ages 
"tiuui to tho present period of English history. One 
ibhrg, however, is clear, that the ordeal was the 
gnuM mode of trial among our Anglo-S^son an- 
oeriOTB. 

But what was the ordetd of the Anglo-Saxons? 
was the real character of the ceremony? And 
'mis it really a flbry one? Let ns examine that of 


gra^ng hot iron. All oiidcala wer-e preceded by 
msfings, prayers, and other religions exercises. Ihese 
preparations being made, the oi-dcal followed; In 
"that of hot iron, tho ordeal was of two kinds. It 
was either porfonued with a boll of iron of one, two, 
or three pounds weight accox-ding to the lurturo of 
the accitsalion, or with a certain nninbci- of plougli- 
shares. Let us take tho ball. It is made red-hot, 
and tho accused fakes it in his hand, first signing 
hhnsolf with tiro cross, and sprinkling his hand with 
holy water'; and ho oarrics it the &slanco of nino 
and drojiping it at the Ad of this short journey, 
his hand is put into a iKtg and scaled up for three 
days.^ At tho expiration of that time tire lumd is 
euimincd in Ure preseuco of twelve persons on the 
side of eacli par-ty, and if any marks of burning 
'appear upon it ho is declaivd guilW, if not ho re 
innocent. Now it would be inuxMsrblo for any one 
to take a really red-hot iron Imll in his clenched 
hand, <uid to appear' unscathed at the tsnd of three 
short days. And yet nrany learned writers have 
been disposed to think that rrovidonce gr-adously 
intoi'posed when no marks of injury wore found for 
tho preservation of injured innocouco. Some gross 
imposture, liowovcr, may bo snspe^od in such an 
ordeal. Tho truth is this. Tho accusc<\ person was 
committed wholly to tho pi'iest, who was to perform 
tho ceremony three days before tho trial, during 
which time ho had full oppoi-timity of bargainiirg 
for his deliverance, and to rixx-ive instr'uctions how 
to act his part. It may, indeed, bo reasonably sus¬ 
pected tliat tho monks of that ago were in possession 
of^lome secret that sccirred tho hand from the im¬ 
pressions of Rirch a momoirtary touch of hot iron, 
or romovod all appearances of those impressions within 
the ^von time that elaps^l before tho hand was 
examined. This suspiclbu, indeed, seems conilnnod 
ly the fact that ttiero is no example of any champion 
of tlio Church suffering from this ordeal; while those 
who appealed to it in order to deprive tho Church 
of its possessions never foiled to suffer and to lose 
their cause. But abeqrd as the ordeal was, and liable 
to be open to impositions, it was, nevertheless, suit 
able to the social condition*of tho Anglo-Saxons. 
At that time there was not that ^de-spre^ diffusion 
of intolligenco which would supply intelligent judges 
and juries, aijd %ven if they could have been found 
their decisions would not have been understood. 
Nothing less than absolute certainty in such matter's 
would ^vo satisfied tho simple understandings of 
tho people of tlrat jreriixl; and so lon^ as the popufor 
fiiith in tho ordeal subsisted, it answered the two¬ 
fold purpose of putting an end to difforcncos, and 
of keeping the population umj^r tho dominion of 
^0 law. And as above shown, there is rca«)n to 
belieVte that its inherent injustice was mitigated by 
tho art and management—pious frauds—of thoso by 
whom the process waif conducted. In the course o£ 
time, however, tho popular belief in tho trial qf 
ordeal fell into dc^y; and this was followed by 
an effort to avoid it, as for as posable, by that of 
compui-gation, and which, in its tom, was succeeded 
by that mode of trial now happly in use among ns— 
byjndgeond jury. 
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CHAPTER III. 

t 

Dm Hlftoiy of from tho Anivil of tiie Ba»nu, AD. 4A9, to the Ifomaa CoBfUit, AJt. 1066. 


flZCnOlTL 

It lias 1)6611 seen, in a previous chapter, that to- 
Trards tho close of the Rowan dominion the British 
Church was in a flourishing condition; and that 
when tho Romans dcsorted Britmn it booamo a prey 
to tho ravages of ^e Bicts and Scots, and could 
neiUie}' enjoy peace nor prosr«rity. Tho ruin of tho 
Brituh ChuMh, which we Biots and Soots had com¬ 
menced, was consummated by tho Saxon invaders. 
By their co^uest of our island, Bio ecclesiastical 
as well as civil government was overtlirown. Otaco 
more pagan darkless overshadowed the land; Chris- 
tiani^ was chiefly cemfined to those mountainous 
districts to which tho Britons had fled for refuge. 
Tho storm of the Saxon invasion burst with violence 
on tower and temple; churches were destroyed, and 
their priests murdered, so that finally Ae former 
Christianity of the country was* chiefly to be traced 
heaps of ashes and tokens of deva.station. 

At ftie period of the settlement of the Anglo- 
Saxons in Britain, their religious system was es^n- 
tially mythological. Like the ancient Britons, they 
had lost the faith of their forefathers, for wljen their 
ancestors first came from thp East, and peopled Ger¬ 
many, they were not uuacquaint^, with tho groat 
doctrines of one Supreme Deity,«the author of every 
thing that existeth; tho Eternal, the Ancient, the liv¬ 
ing ai^ awful Being; tho Being that never changeth, 
who livoth and govoi-neth during tho ages; direct¬ 
ing evevytl\ing which is high, and everything which 

IS low.” Of this glorifflis Being--the one true God_ 

whom they worehip^d under the name of Odin, they 
cst^med it impious to make any visible representa¬ 
tion, or to imamne it possible tliat He could bo con¬ 
fined in teraples made wiBi hands*. .These gi-oat 
truths, however, which they brought with them from 
the East, in tho lapse of tiiiio became corruptwl. The 
worship of ono Siiprome Being had continued among 
them for tevoraf generations, but at length the loader 
of a ni‘W army of advenfluore from the East overran 
tho north of Europe and oi-ected a mighty v«)pire. 
This conqueror assumed tho name of Odin, and 
claimed the Iionofirs which had formerly been paid 
to that deity. And such a divinity as this deifi^ 
conqueror was better stutod to,the genius of a people 
who rushed like eagles to tlie slaughter tlian flio 
B®ing whoni their ancestors had worshipped. 
Ijie deified conqjioror, Odin, was a god of war; “ the 
temblo and Kovero god ; the father of slaughter; the 
god that ranied dtwolation and fire; the active and 
roaring deity; tho god that gave victory and revived 
courage m the conflict, and who najned those that 
weru to be slain.” It was from Odim or Wodik^ . 

^ * J'. 


almost all the i^yal iamilios of tho northern nations 
deduced their ongin. Ifengist and Horsa were his 
reputed grandsons, alBiongh Wodin must have li^d 
ages anterior' to the ^xon invasion of Britain. Bat 
Wodin was not tho only god wordiipped by the 
Saxons. *Whon tlio oonqneror Odin claimed d^- 
cation, ho< did not assume to himself the Mwer rf 
governing tdl things in heaven and earth. His busi¬ 
ness was to preside only over war, and hence asso¬ 
ciates were required to carry on tho various opeaatioiis 
abovo and below. *And theao were found in his own 
foinily. As ho was believed to be tho father, so his 
wife rMga, or Frea, was esteemed as tho mother of all 
tho ;^la. ® Next to Odin, she ivas tlio most revered 
of all tho Scandinavian divinities, being worshipped 
as the goddess of love and pleasure who bestowed 
6 n her votaries the delights of sensuality. Next in 
the Sbjtndinavian mythmogy came the sons and tho 
daughters of Odin an^Frea. Thor, the oldest and 
the bravest, was a]so, os a natural consequence, the 
greatest.* Thor was tho controller of tempests; 
launching the thunder, pointing the lightning, and 
directing meteors, winds and stoiins from his palace 
in the aerial re^^ons. It was to Thor tliat prayers 
were addreased for favonrablo rains, refreshing rains, 
and fniitfiil seasons. Of the other rons of Odin and 
Fi-ea, Balder was tho god of lights Niord of the 
waterR,*Tyr of jchampions, Bi-ago of orators and poets, 
and Hoimdal, the janitor or doorkeeper of h^von, 
and the guardian of Bie rainbow. In all, elovmi 
sons and eleven daughters a.ssisted tlieir parents in 
tho great work of ruling all things edestial and 
terrestrial, some of the latter being worshipped os 
goddesses of medicine, of virginity, of dress, of recon¬ 
ciliation, of vows, and of good manners. But besides 
those, t^re wore many inferior divinities, inolu^ag 
fiends, mo>l>tors, and firtes. “The weird sisters of 
Macbeth ” had their origin in Wyrd, who wove the 
woh of di^iny. Heroes wore also worshipped; dead 
men, in whom imagination recognized some peculiar 
attribute which denumded reverence from mortals. 
Tliero were also the Yalkeries, a species of inferior 
^^desses who acted as celestial’attendants, and who 
in times of war were employed by Odin to determine 
victoiy and select tho warriors who were to perish. 
Added to these were genii and spirits, who mroglnd 
in every event of life, and were- supposed to poAesa 
supernatural power to do gooi or evu. A malevotegai 
spirit named Loko was the personification of eyiL 
lioke wol sometimes deprecated as a god, but always 
dreaded as an enemy. Such was his mudignity, that 
lie is ixmrescnted as calumniating the gms thttn- 
selves, for which'Sviokednoss the deities were eooxi 
Ij^eUed to shut him up in a cavern. * 
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i Tho Suon priesthood taught the doctrine .of the 
imnortality of the soul, and a state dt rewards and 
punish men ts a^r doatli, utterly I'ojectine tho notion 
of transmignllion as an absurd nction. l^eir heaven, 
or place ot reward, was congenial to their warlike 
character, llioso who periled bravely in battle 
asuended to^alhalla, where they spent the day in 
martial sport^ and the night m feasting on the 
flesh of the boar Scrimmor, and drinking hu^ 
draughts of beer or mead from tlio skulls of their 
enemies, which wero pi-esontcd to them by virgins, 
ever young and ever beantifuL On the contrary, 
oomras and men of sloth were* doomed to tlie 
miseries of Niflheira, where Hela dwelt and exercised 
her terrible supremacy; her palace Being Anguirii, 
her table Famine, her waitci-s Expectation and Belay; 
while the thresliold of her door was Freeipice, hef 
bed Leanness, and her very look Terror. But tho 
bliss of the brave, and tho misery of cowards, accord¬ 
ing to this grim mytholo^, wore not eternal. There 
was to be a final dissolution of heaven and earth, 
when tho malignant powers wonf to burst from their 
long enthralment and destiny tho very gods them- 
Bolvcs, not oven sparing Odin; at tho some time, 
a VMt conflagration wonld consume \kilhana and 
the world and Niflheim, with all their divine, human, 
and infernal inhabitants. But out of this chaos was 
to arise a now and more glorious world than Valhalla, 
and a hell more tcrriblo th^n Ififlhoim. Tlmties and 
all good and just men vnre to bo admiftod into 
(Jinuo; while cowards, assassin^, falso swoai-crs, and 
adulterers wore to bo confined in Xastranfie, a place 
built of tho carcasses of seipente. Over all a god was 
to preside, pre-eminent and alone, possessed of gitjator 
might and nobler attributes than Wodin; and the 
final state of ^ho blessed and the doomed was to bo 
eternal under his reign. • 

Such was tho mpnlar faith of our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors. And their rites accordei] with the spirit 
of their grim mythology. As before related, tiheir 
fore&thers deemed it impious to make any visible 
representations of tho Odin tliey worehipped, and to 
erect temples wherein to worship. Before tlio ixjriod 
of the Saxon invasion, however, this foitli had boon 
corrupted. All over the Continent, temples were 
erected in which tho deified conqueror Odin was 
represented by a gigantic image crownc^ and bran¬ 
dishing a naked sword; his wife Frta aa an lipr- 
luaphiroito; Tlior wearing a crown of stars and 
wielding a mighty hammer; and all thd other gods < 
and goddesses ropresouted according to tlio attributes 
with which they were supposed to no endowed. To 
these gods songs of praise wore chanted, prayers wore 
addressed,, and saorificos offered. Their songs of 
praise were almost innunerablu, and they were com- | 
posed tinder that wild inspiration which charoc-1 
terizod the muse of tho North. Their prayers were 
diotatod by their priests, and they were of tho earth, 
eoiiby. To Odin tltoy prayed for victory in battle; 
to Froa for suoccss in Jove and courtship; to Thor 
to avdti his thunderbolts from themselves, and to 
hurl them against their enemies; to Niord for prospe¬ 
rous voyages and successful &hing; and to Freya 


favours which they were supposed to iiavo in their 
gift; and all their prosperity and success in mundane 
affiubrswero ascribe to their influence. Sometimes, 
however, their gods-wore supposed to he deaf to thoir 
prayers, for if they imaging that they did not re¬ 
ceive the blessings asked for, their displeasure was 
testified by shooting their arrows, and throwing their 
diuts toward hoavwi Avith all tiio rage of offended 
mortals. As in other rituals, in order to give efiicaiy 
ft) their petitions, animals wero offered up in sacrifioo 
by tlie priests, and tlicir blood was sprinkled upon their 
worshippers. These animifls were offered in tho kind 
deemed most acceptable to tho several deities. Thus 
horses, dogs, folcuns, cocks, and fat bolls wore offered 
to Odinhogs, for their sensuality, to Frea; and &t 
oxen and horses to Thor. In times of famine, or 
other national calamities, or at the eve of some danger¬ 
ous war, storncr samifices ■were doenuMi uccossaiy. 
On snch occasions, the blooA of human victims 
drenched their altars; those victims being edinmonly 
chosen from among criminals, captives, or slaves, 
but occasionally, as in times of pestilence, jiersons of 
the highest dignity. At th^ sacrifices, sensual 
enjoyments wore not forgotten. Thoir favourito 
liquor, ale, was Ubcrally handed rdund, of which they 
imbibwl freely, ejaculating some wish or prayer at 
every draught they quaffcil. 

Very little is known conccraiug tho dcgi'ecs and 
orders in the hierarchy among tho Gorman nations. 
Cassar says that thay had no Bruids to preside over 
their rites; and Tacitus, though ho frequently men¬ 
tions priests, never calls them by that name. It is 
^rtain that there wero priests, but they appeitr to 
have had very little iiilluenco in matters of government. 
They were not, like the Druids of Britain, legislators 
and judges, from which it may be inferred that they 
wero not held^n the^haghest esteem. There is evi¬ 
dence on rcoora, indeed, that the Saxon priesthood 
were not satisfied with thoir position, llius tho 
chief priest of tho Northumbrians, debarred from all 
power and honour, remarked to King Edwin that 
there was not ouo of his subjects who had served the 
gods with so much devotion as he liad'dono, and yet 
there wore many who recoded more oniple honours 
and greater rewards than ha^ fallen to his lot. He 
appears to have become an infidel, for he naively 
asked Edvpnf “If tlieso gods had any power would 
&ey not assert it in his favour, who had worshipped 
them with so much zeal?” Saxon priesteBBes 

had no such complaints to make, for they were re- 
gaifiod with peculiar veneratiora They enjoyed 
greiiter authority and higher honoui's tlian the piiests, 
some of them being consulted as infallible orados, and 
even dreaded as the minislq^s of tho vongeanoe of 
heaven. Those who served tlw malignant deities, 
indeed, wore reganlcd as witches of nughtier power 
than those who in ancient times presided over the 
for-fiuncd oracles ofXlreece. , 

Such were tho leading features of the roli^n 
which onr- Saxon ancestors Iflought with, them ^m 
the north into our idand. Su<ot also it continuod, 
with porhajw some modifications, until their conver¬ 
sion to Christianity. And even then, it may he con- 
dudod that some remnants of their grim theology 
rej^ned deep rooted in the Saxon mind. This was 
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noro ospeoially tlio cos© as mgards their superstitions, porhape some SaxHis, 'were an artiole 'at 

some of which remain to the present day. The re- liome; and it w equally clear that Grej^, ho#a^ 
membrance of their religion is oven prosei-vod in touched ho may have been by the an|j?ittotu spin* of 
some of the names of the days of our weeks; Wedues- his church, was a man of truly Christian benevitfenoe. 
day being derived fiom their go*i Odin or Wodin; He hail, no doubt, seen some of those ihlr«kuilied 
Ihursday from Thor; and Friday from Frea; a con- slaves in the Boman market-place, aid knowing that 
Kocration which \\ illiam of Majmosbury not inaptly Britain liad relapsed into heamoifftm, he muiht 
terms sacrilege. readily pei-ceivo that'there was a noble field for to 

It must not bo supposed, however, tliat during the pious exertions in its conversion. On aasoming the 
i)criod of yaxou i» a gi»Ti isni the light of Christianity tiara hirasolf, ho could not undertote this mission in 
was utterly extinguish*! Tho groat bulk of the person, but ho was resolved to oaiSy it out, whfch he 
British Christian ixjpnlation had retired into Wales, aid in a epirit/'in which zeal was happily blendied 
where they enjoyed their faith in peace, but some with prudence. In tho y^r 597, according to ^ 
portion still remained as the bondmen of their con- Saxon chronicle, “ Au^stin and his oompanions-r' 
nnerors. And these still retained their feitii, al- forty raonlra—camo to England.” These were Gre-. 
though, from the absence of both churches and < gory’s nyssionarios. 

clergy, it may naturally ho supposed tliat it became Auguslin and his companions landed in the Isle of 
corrupted. There is direct and miquostionable testi- Thimet, acoompanied by “ interpreters of the nation 
mony4lmt tho light of tho Gospel was picserved in of tho Franks.’*^ Tliis was a wise step. Kthelhei^to 
some degi-co* by tliat part of the British which re- whose dominions in Kent tho missionaries came, had 
maiiicd m the southern pints of tho island. It is manied Bohita, daughter of Charibert, King of the 
even possible that some, animated by a misdonary Franks; and by the toims’oftho mamage contract 
spirit, ronminod witli a view of attempting Iho oou- tho queen enjoyed tho exercise of diristian >vorship. 
version of tiie Salons. It would appear, indeed, tliat To ns it ^peare, indeed, that it was rether from her 
Oflh, a Saxon of tho royal blood, was converted by invitation that Gregory sent his missionaries to Eng- 
some pious Biitons; and though, therefore, they could land, than from seeing British or Saxon slaves m 
not preserve the outward appoaram-o of a churcli, Aey ¥omc. A Clu'istian hoi-solf, Behita would naturally 
kept tho faith “once delivered to the saints.” These seek the ^version of her pagan husband, and his 
acted as leaven among tho cop.queroi's; and hence, pagan CubjiH^ts. Bo that os it may, Augustin and his 
when Augustin aiTived in England for the pinpose monks and his intoiyretere found no difliculty in 
of eouvoi'tmg ite iiihabitiuits, ho found some piofessors gaining ucim.‘ss to King Ethelhort. Actxinling to 
of tlio Gospel even in tho court of Kent. Tho British Beilo’s nai’mtive, Ethelhort, hem-ing of tlio arrival erf 
chnrcli, therefore, at this iiorioil, though “cast down the missionaries and tho nature of their mission, 
was not destroyeilit bowed before tho grim ido-' ordered them to stay in the island, where they should 
latry of the North, hut it ivas not wholly swept away, ho furnished with all necessaries. IIo continues: 
When (ho Saxons came iii^o the countiy, they wore “Some days after tho king enmo imo the island,”— 
inflamed with tho most violent (faiiiiosity against from liis jialaix) at llichhoruugh—“and sitting in tho 
Christianity; but w'hcn tho fierceness of their con- open ai|^ ordoitxl Augnstin and his companions to bo 
tests abatoil, when they liegan to make ticiitios of brought into his presence; for ho had taken pro- 
pcoco until its ancient inhabitants, their animosity caution that t hey should not come to him in any hon^, 
diminislicil; and liouco, when Augustin came frem occonling to an ancient siqierHtition, lost if they had 
Borne to prcelaim tho glad tidings of the Gosftel, he any magical arts they might, at their coming, inqxiso 
WM received, if not glOlly, yet with respci-t for his upon and got tho hotter of him. But they came fur- 
mission. I nishcd with divine virtue, not with diabolical, bear¬ 

ing a silver cross for their banner, and the imago of 
8SCTI0N II. I Ixird and Saviour painted on a board, and siimng 

‘ the litany, offered up their prayore to their Lord for 

Acoonnixc to the common story, the mission of Angus- their own, and tlio eternal salvation of those to whom 
tin to England had its origin in this incident. One they wore pome. Having, pursuant to the king's corn- 
day before Gremiy tho Grciit was advaiicctl to the maud, after sitting down, pi-eached to him and all his 
Papal chair, ho Sw a nuir\^T of oomoly S.axon youths attendants tliero present tho Word of Liib, he ou- 
in tho slave market at ^mo. Stinck witii their sworod thus; -‘Your words and promuJos are veiy 
appearance, ho inquired who they wore, 4ud 'loing taking, hut in regard that they are new and unoer* 
told that they we^ Angles, he exclaimed, “Angels tain, f caimot approve of thorn, forsaking tl^t whitdi 
they arc, end they ought to bo joined to tho augeliy 1 have so long followed with the whole English ' 
company." On being further told that they eamo nation. But because you are come from for into my 
fiom tho previiico of Doira, ho aupliod, “Ay, Dc Ira, kingdom, and as I conceive are desirous to impart to 
irffieod, from tho wrath of God they must be plucked.” us those things wliich you Ijslievo to tnio and. 
IHh pission for quibbjiug still continuod. When ho more beneficial, wo vrill not molest you, but rathor \ 
Icar^ that the, name of their king was EUa, he give you jFavourablo entertainmout, and te-Ve cai!e to . 
rejoined, "Allelnfo! alleluias must bo chanted by supply you witii necessary sustenance; nor do vtoi 
them ^ in the dominions of their soveroigii.” This flirbidyou by preaching to gain as many as yoneau ’ 
story is gravely related by Bedo as an historical flmt; to your religion.’ Accordingly he gave tam a .dvteUn’- 
but it may he suspected that it was fobricateddn the iog-nlacs in the city of Cantetbory, wMdh wis 'lhia*^ 
doister. It is olear, however, ihut^ritiah of ail his domimons; and puxiiita&t tb.ldii 
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besides allowing them &eir diet, penuitted 
to preadi.” 

" 'It,is rela^ that Augnetin and his fellow-miscdon- 
aries enterca city of Conteibary in solemn pro- 
o^dn, chanting these words: “ We beseech thee, 0 
I<»d] of thy mercy let thy wrath and anger be 
tamed awaymom tliis city, and from this holy place; 
for wo have sinned. Jlallelujfdi!” According to the 
Snonkish chronicles, their success was marvellous. 
Not only was Ethclbert him.solf converted, but thou¬ 
sands of his subjects; not less than ten - thoasand 
^ng baptized on Christnias-^y. ^ This number is 
probably overstated; but it is certain, that under the 
Aotection of Ethelbert the foundation^ the Anglo- 
Saxon church was securely laid; that Christianity, nh 
taught 1^ Augustin and nia fellow-labourers, rapidly 
spr^ among his subjects. * 

Great was the joy of Tope Gregory whftn ho heard 
of the success of Augustin among tho pagan Saxons in 
Britain. His success tended to Ids own aggrandize¬ 
ment. The archbishop of Arips consecrated him 
archbishop of Canterbury, and Gb-egory conferred the 
primacy of tho whole ishmd upon that city. There 
can bo no doubt Uiat both Gregory and Augustin 
wore animated with zeal for the cause of ^ristianity 
in tho conversion of tho Saxons, but their zeal was 
not of the purest kind. In tho drat place, there was 
considerable temporising m tlieir labours. Ijcs* a 
total change in tlio inodes «if worship slioiil^havu an 
adverse etfeot, Grcgoiy advised that tho heathen 
temples fdiould not be destroyed: Augustin was only 
to have the images of tlio gods roniovcd* therefrom, 
to wasli the wuUs with holy water, to erect altars, 
and to deposit rolica in them, that the people might 
be the more easily prevailed upon to freejuent tho 
places of worship to which they had been accustomed. 
The veiy ceromonios of*tiio Chiistian worahip were 
to bo assimilated as much as possible to tlioso of tho 
heathen, lost tho |Jcoplo, startled eby thi change, 
should relapse into idolaliy. All Christian converts 
were to bo allowed to kill and eat great number of 
oxou as heretoforo on certain fc^iivals; only they 
were to bo eaten to the gloiy of God, and not, as 
before, to the honour of the devil. All these admoui- 
tious wore strictly observed, and the natural conso- 
quonoo was, that tho gi-ossest 6ux>erstitions became 
strangely mingled with tho ancient simplicity of the 
Christian wor^ip. Tho zeal of Gregdiy and Augus¬ 
tin vras also maiTed by ambition.' Augustin was 
authorized to ordain twelve bishops in liis own pix)- 
Tinco of Oanterbuiy; to consecrate on archbishop of 
York; and as soon as tho people in the north woro con¬ 
verted, to ordain twelve suffragaas or bishops to that 
^fio. The pall—an ornament peculiar to metropo¬ 
litans—^waa sent direct t6 Aimustin; another was to 
bo sent to the archbishop of xork when he was con- 
seoratod. Augustin was to have the primacy over oU 
the l^ops in both provinces. Had Gregory stopped 
here it might bave’been all very well, for it would 
hiat’e ^een nothing but right that ho should have 
some power over oishops of his own ci'lation. But 
ambitiw did not stim hero: Augustin was to he pri- 
nsite over all the British bisljops. Now, tdtiioagh 
' tbia was not s^distinot claim to univeissl pastorship, 
it.was » st^ in that dirootion; it was assuming 


authority over prelates who had never been subject 
to tlio see of nomc. “Wo commit all the British 
bishcqxs to yonwould they submit to snch an as 
sumption of power? Certainly not. No sooner had 
Augustin TOOcivod this authority^ from tho Koman 
pontiff than ho sought an interview with tho pre- 
fates of tho British chnrch, and two meetings are 
recorded, which nlhy bo regaidod as two distinct 
councils, or as two sessions of tho samo council. Tho 
^laco of meeting was in Worcosteraluro; tho arch¬ 
bishop and his suffragans liko tlio Druids of old, 
taking counsel under tho branches of an oak. 

At tho first meeting, which was attended not only 
by tlio British bishops, but by many learned men 
from their moimstorios, Augustin demanded aUogiance 
to tho see of Borne. Tic insisted especially that they 
should conform to tho Boman custom in tho celebra¬ 
tion of Easter—^they having, as ho stated, hitherto 
followed St. Jolin and the li&itoi'u churches; tiuit 
they shuuld administer baptism' according to tlie 
order of Romiin ministration; and tliat they should 
unite with the Boman missionaries to preach the 
go^l to tlio Saxons. To these demands tho British 
bishops dissented, and requested another conferonoo. 
In that second confercnco Augfistin rciteated- his 
demands; informing them, that though they prao- 
lisod many ceremonies difibrent from those of tho 
Romish church, he would bo content ivith their obo- 
diunoo to tho throe specified. Tho British bishops, 
however, replied that they could neither deiiart from 
theii* own ceremonies nor own him os their suixirior. 
^inoth, abbot of Ikingor, boldly avoived that they would 
neither own tlio Itoman pride nor bow to the Saxon 
tyranny. “ Bo it known,” said ho, “ and without doubt 
unto you, that we all arc, and cveiy one of us, obedient 
and subject to tho church of God, and to tho Pope of 
Borao, and to cjjery g<5Uy Christian, to love every one 
in his degree in peifect charity, and to help eveiy one 
of tliem in word and deed, to bo tho childrcn of God; 
and other obedience than this 1 do not know duo to 
him whom you namo Pope, nor to bo the fethor of 
fethers to bo claimed and to be demanded; and this 
obedience wo are ready to give and {tfty to him and 
every Christian continually^ Besides, wo are under 
tho government of tho Bishop bf Cuer Leon upon Usk, 
who is to oversee under God, over us, to cause us to 
keep tho 'vay^ spiritual.” B^e relates, that the re¬ 
jection of ms proposals put tho “moek apostle” 
Augustin into such a passion that he thi'oatendd them 
with the wrath of heaven; and predicted tliat since 
they would not join with him iwthe cemversion of 
tho Saxons, Iw tho sword of the Siixons they diould 
^lerish. As the flames of war soon broke out between 
tho ^xons and the Britons,|jnvolving the latter in 
the greatest calamities, tho monkish chroniclers as¬ 
cribe it as tho just judgment of heaven upon them 
for the obstinacy of their bishops-: but there is reason 
to b^evo that Augustin was instrumental in bringing 
about the fulfilmont of his own prediction. , 

Having thus feilod in reducing the British churches 
under his authority, Augustin apfilied himsdf to tlie 
eulaigomont and rcjpilation of me Saxon churoh ho 
had founded. He oonsecnitied Justus, bishop of 
Bochestor; Mellitus, bishop of the East Saxons; and 
I^orentius to he. his own successor in tho see of 
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Ca;aterbnry. These consecrations took place A.n. 604, 
and either in that year or tho next dioa; the 
knowledge and profession of Cliruitianity being still 
confined among the people of Kent. 

Laurentins, on becoming archbishop of Canterbnry, 
laboured diligently to indneo both tho British and 
Scottish clergy to adopt llio Boinish nsagois oi^iomally 
as respecting tho obsorvanoo or Easter. Uis effo^ 
howsver, were fhiitloss. In tho mean tunc, Melh^ps 
was Biiccessfally laboming to convert tho East 
Saxons, who inhabited *tho counties of Essex and 
JlidcUcsox. A bishop's see was established in London, 
then tlio capital of that little state; its prince, 
nephew to Kmg Ethelbert, to whom ho was tributaiy, 
snd his people generally, having previously embraced 
tho Christian religion. Bnt the conversion of the , 
Saxons at this poi^ v^ much depended niion their 
kings; if they bwaij^o Christians they followed their 
examj^o, but if their succcssore were pagans, or if any 
of them reliflpsed into idolatry, apostacy became the 
order of the day. Thus it was at the death of Ethel* 
bert; for his son and successor Eadbald, who morritsd • 
his father’s xvidow, having renounced Christianity, 
the newly-fuimded Christian ohnreh in Kent tottered j 
to its fall. In the conversions of this period, indeed, i 
there was no radical change of hwirt; and the tem- j 
{lorising ixilioy of tho liomish chm'ch was advci’so to j 
the growth of pure Christian principles. In such a ' 
deplorable condition was tho infant church, that two 
of its bishi^—Mdlitus and Justus — retired into 
Franco; and Laurentins was about to tako his de- 
liarturo also, w'hen Eadbald it is said, struck wj^h 
remorse, put away his mother-in-law and returned to 
tho profession of Christianity. Laurentins resumed 
the duties of his ofBco and invited his brethren to 
return. Justus was restored fp tho see of Bochester; 
luit tliero had been a similar apostacy among the 
East Saxons, and Mellitns fiiilud to recover his bishop¬ 
ric of London. Laurentins, however, dying a.d. 019, 
Mellitus succeeded him iii his archbishopric, and 
when he died, A.i>. 624, Justus became aralibisliop of 
Canterbui-y.,, 

It was about tliis tim^ that Christ ianity was intro- 
duood into Noiiliuinjiiia. Edelburga, daughter of 
Ethelbert, liaviiig married Edwin, had by the 
maniage stipulations the free exorcis^ of tho Chris¬ 
tian religion secured to her and her housohold. Pau- 
linus was consecrated bishop by Justus, and ho 
aooompanied Edelburga into Northumberland. Pan- 
linus was allowed to preadi tho gospel to as many 
as were willing hear it, and tiioimh ho was for 
some time unsuccessful, ^t when Edwin himrelf 
bccamo a Christian, his court and his ]^ple, acuonling 
to custom, followed his example. Even Coiffi tho 
high priest, of NortlAmbria embraced the Christian re¬ 
ligion. It is Raid that ho mounted a horse—^the 
striding of which was forbiddci) to his order—and 
bursting into the consecratal precinct of his t^ple, 
hewed that idol in meces to whoso services his life 
had been devotes^ mffl was the p’iest who com¬ 
plained that his devotion to his pagan gods hod been 
profitless iu honour and wealth, and he now had 
^ revenge. I'he success of Paulinos after this was, 
aooording to Nennius, remarkable r the of 

converts bong so great, that on^'one ocoasi^ilie' 
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baptized twelve thousand in tho rivOT Swale. 'But 
os usual it was tho influence of Edwin, and not the 
eloquence of raulinns, that obtain^oonverts. !^y 
Uiat influence, copied with tho mininly of Paolinus, 
the King of tho l&st Anglos, and many of his suh- 
iects, be^me Chinstians, especUly those who inhabited 
Lincolnslure. Edwin erected a bishpjpi^ see tor Pau- 
linus, and obtained a* jiall for him Pope Hono- 
rills. Yet after all there was little Chiistianily to 
Northumbria. Edwin died A.i>. 633—and it was the 
old story: there was universal apostacy, and Panltous 
was compelled jfa retire into Kent, where he became 
Inohop of Bochester. 



BOCHESTER OATUEORAL. 

But tho Northumbrians' and East Anglians-~fui 
both apostatized at the same timo—did not long 
remain fa a statp of apostacy. Oswald, who had lived 
many years among the ficots, and hud Iwen iiistnictcd 
ill Bio ti-nths of Christianity in that countiy, having 
rocovei-ed the kingdom of Northumbria, sent into 
Scotland for ChrisUan clergy to instruct his subjects. 
Aidan, one of the most pious and learned of these 
Scottish missionaries, wus appointed tho firet bishop 
of Linciisfame or Holy Island, to which place tho 
bishop’s st'dt was removed from York. The North- 
uuihrmns again embraced Christianity, and about 
the same time it was reintroduced among the East. 
Aagles. Sfgobert, having lived some time in exile 
among the Fiun^ and liM been couvortod, brought 
with him on his restoration Felix, a Buigimdian 
priest, who was appointed the first bisliup of tho East 
Anglians; his see, according to Bede, being fixed at a 
place oallod Domnoc. Anomg tho kings of Bio Hep¬ 
tarchy, few had greater influence iu tho introduotim 
cf Ch^tianity in our island than Oswald of Nor¬ 
thumbria. Having in Bie year 635 married tha 
daughter of the lung of Wefcsex, ho greatly con¬ 
tributed to tho success of Berinns, a mis^nary fnm 
Borne, whb was at that time preaching the gCMpel 
to the West Saxons, (^igisel, tluxiugh^ hu' per- ; 
suasion, not only embraced the ChrisBau religion, but 
tounded a see at Dorchester: Bertoiis being the firs^^ 
l»ilhop of the West Saxons. At a utter . Osw^ 
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RfiLiaiON. 


oonTemon om^liert was followed by the conversion of tho Britieli or Scotch commnniou cclcbrat^ tho 
of nort of his imojects tlu-QUgh tho preaching of Chad, feast of Easter on tliat day; while tlioso of tho 
a Korthnmbmn priest, who was conseem^ to the Romish communion did not cclobmto theirs till tlie 
SM of Londm by tho bishop of Lindis&mo. Nor Sunday following. It i-cally did not scorn a matter of 
did Oswy’s iuflnoneo in tho«sproad of Christianity great momont, buf yot it was so to tho Romish 
stop here. The kingdom of Morcia, which consisted ^hurch; for if that point was gained, it was at least 
of all the middle patts of England, had hithorto ono step towards supremacy. To sottlo tliis grave 


of the Heptarchy wlio had embraced the Christian iutoivsted in the matter; for while ho kept the festival 
itiigion. Ilia son Fiada married a daitghtor of Oswy, according to tho British or Scotch ritual, liis queen 
and_ on his^ return from tho court of that prince — land son olisorvod it according to tho Roman. All the 
having, it is said, been converied while at Oawy’^ learned divines on lx)th sides .assemblod at Whitby 


first bishop of Mercia, by the bishop of Lindisfame. 


of celebrating Easter was prosciibod by fcjt. John 
tho lielovod disciple. This was no mean ai^iment; 


By this timo, the knell of S^on Paganism may but the Romanists had oiio far stronger, in the opinion 
ho said to have been tolled. Tho Christian faitli was of Oswy, who, in reality, was the arbitrator on this 


once more tho professed religion in our island. -It 
will, iherefore, uo no longer necessary to trace the 
foundations of bislioprics, for that w«)u111 bo wcain- 
some and profitless to tho reader, and wo imss on 
to notico that great opisodo in our national hislorv. 


notable occasion. Tho Romans affiimod tlint then's 
Wiw instituted by Fotci', the pri^co of tho apostles, 
who kept the keys of heaven. Bede says, tliat both 
^larties acknowledged that Peter did keep the keys; 
but that may bo doubted. Oswy, however, was ko far 


to notico that great opisodo in our national hislopr, but that may bo doubted. Oswy, however, was ko far 
the struggle for Romish supremacy: a struggle convinced by this argument, that ho decided in fiivour 
which fairly set in dni'ing tho reign of Oswm*king of of tho Romish ritual: ho would obsei'vo all his 
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Nol'thumbna. 


SECTION m. 


SoMK of tlio kingdoms of tlie Heptarchy having been 
converted by missionarieH from Rome, and some by 
missionaries from Scotland, it followed as a natnnu 


institutions, he said, to tho utmost of his power, lest, 
when he came to iho gate of heaven Peter should 
tiim liis back upon him. From that timo Oswy 
not only embmeed the Romish customs, but hooamo 
zealous in his endcavoura to biiug all the Englislt 
churches to a couforniity witli, and obodionco to the 
church of Romo. It w.as Oswy, in connection with 
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con8C<|ucnee that tho rites and usages of tho ohuivlios Eglxsrt, king Kent, who sent tho first arohbisliop 
established liy diiTeront teachers wore not in luiison. elect of Cautorbmy—Wighart—^lo Rome to be conso- 
This was not agreeable to tho Jitiniish ^licy. It crated accoi'ding to the Roman ritual. So completely 
liccamo, therefore, tho undeviating rale of the Romish did tlie Romanists triumph on this occasion, that 
adherents in England to I'cduco the British, and those many of the Scotch clorg)', among whom was Bishop 
Saxons who conibrmed to tho imges of the British Colman, (piittcd Northumbria, and returned to their 
oliurch^ to those of Rome. As we liavo scon, both oivn country. . 

Augustin and Lam-entius had made the attempt on Oswy >va8 clearly ignoranW of the ulterior designs 
tho former, and had failed; but opposition only made of tho Pope and his adherents.* Witli liim it wa.s but 
Romo more desirous of eonnuering; just as when tho simple question of tho observance of a festivaL 
tho Romans of old, when fighting for the conquest That was tlie*Bubjeet of the eoutroveray. There was 
of tho world, wero by defeat stin-od ■9^ to ronowed no proteiiaions mado at ibis council, tliat either tho 
exertions to satisfy their lust of dominion; the only Pojjo of Romo or tho Arejihishop of Cantcrhuiy h^ 
diffei'onoo being, that whereas Fagan Romo fought any jnrisdictioii or authority over tho churches in 


many of the Scotch clorgj', among whom was Bishop 
Colman, quitted Northumbria, and returned to their 
OAvn country. . 

Oswy >va8 charly ignoraim of the ulterior designs 
of tho Pope and his adherents.* Witli liim it wa.s but 
the simple question of tho observance of a festivaL 
That was tlie*Bubjeet of the eoutroveray. There was 
no proteiisioiis mado at Jhis council, tliat either tho 


with carnal. Facial Romo fought with spiritual 
wemions. • 

Tlie subjects of controversy in tho roign of Oswy 
wero ^0 same as those which had fojincd the debate 
between Augustin and tile British bishops; namely, 
tho Easter lestival, with other observances, that of 


any jnnsdictioii or auuiority over tJio enurenos m 
the north of England. Had an 3 *siich claim been 
made, it is probable thifi; Osuy would not liavo so 
readily complied with tho Roman customs. The 
Saxon nionarchs wero not m«i who would willingly 
part with their power, or ackaowlcdgo a superior. 
Hence, when, a few yeara afterward, a,d. 668 , thw 
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the tonsure being added: whether it should bo that generally acquicscc4 m the appointment of Theodore, 
of Peter or Paul, or none whatever. Tho grand a native of Cilicia, to the archbishopric of Canterbwry, 


point was tho Eas&r festival: when was that to 
be observed? Those churches planted by tho mis- 
siimarieB of Rome kept Easier on tiio ifl'st Sunday 
after tho fourteenth, and before the twenty-second 


by I’opo VitaUan, with tho oiTOTess understanding 
that he was to cstabUsli tlie Roman discipline in 
England, they did not recognizo wo papal authority. ' 
They were still ft.'oo and independent sovereigns. 
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ihftt fi'eodoin and indepoii(knce to renmiu? There 
■waa a spirit abroad at Boino which could not itjst 
satisfied till not only all occlcsiastical, but all secular 
power was swallowed np in its ambitions protctudons. 

The usurpation of I’agan Home over tho thranes 
of Cliristcndom is one of tlio most maiwellous evonts 
recorded in tho annals of history. Pagan Home, 
it is true, extende<l its power over the then known 
world, but it was by tho edge of the sword. ArmjiBB 
after anuies were poured from its gates, first led 
b^ consuls, and then by^mporors and their genei^ 
till thrones and kingdoms, in all (luartors of tho globe, 
acknowledged its sway, or were destroyed by its 
logiotm In vain did tho Caitliaginians, Etruscans, 
Samnitos, Sjrracusans, and other gioat and inightjr 
states struggle to maintain their liberty and indo- 
pondonco; and in vain did those great warriors 
of old, Hannibal of. Cartilage, Pontius oLSamninm, 
l*vrrll 1 lK of 'R-ninia mill I 


p ox^. 

vJnspeotable^ (ilad 
luticM praiMwnrf^^, 
testimony to. their 


f and his rnririt for a time pntiwwo^jr, 

Their intellectual attainment^?'™ testimony to/ttwr 
their attention to their sagi^temperanco; on wMi 
if not exemplaiy. Bede foreUwortL whose eopleei- 
zeal, disinterestednessi, Poturea Of uie 

that fiuthful chronicler writes 

asticol sonnets may 1; v v > 

ctorch .t 

..T»" t ..n, . >i'ld; who outwardly as baje 

«How bcautiM Miieid iK> folladous rign 
S^ntsofGodf, a is olothcd with fruit divine! 

With tho vninwe a servioe worthy of ids care • 
As wmte^trecs y ,rth to breathe the common air, 

^ ®™.VWnlly image from its shrine 

Hosca^di 

^ ^n^ ^ Tiing, and piety of Theodore obtained 
• ^fticular favour of tho Saxon monardis. 

The v-ftfl l. leaint it was under their au^oes he 


Bach u 
Hoscoi 
Might I 
Desceni 


oj)Txmout low: Homo trium 2 )bcd oi'er all, and for 
o long period became mistress of tho world. But 
the conquests of Pagan Home, extended, an^ mar¬ 
vellous as they were, sink into imigniiieanco when 


tenons as tnoy were, smk mto imigmheanco when were presCT 
compared with the auliievomcnts of Papal Hcone. ■ ropresont(^!l 
Tlrese wore not made with tlio sworfi, but by craft the Anglical— 
and superstition, weapons which were found to bo Homan modfl 
oll-TOwerful, for tlirough them she eventually said f^tival wasH 
in her heart, “ 1 sit as a queem and am no widow, on tho dnoiitl. 
and shall sec no KonoAv.” * matter-sfiiiall 

Tho firat claim to universal pastoi'ship ajrpcars in g disci 
to have hcen made by Bonifiico, tho immediate sue- svas ’ 'ih of 
cessor of CJrerery; and tho claim Avhieh he ruado tlrat ' oal 
to snprcrancy beeamo tho policy of oil tho pontifik Chunl bst 1 
who came after him. And in this pretension, Boni- tho gf®^ican 
face and his sncce.ssors foq^id invariable suppoi't mani^ li 
in England from tho sifccessiveymi'chbiBliops of and fit 


fori A.T>. J^t; while'Wilfrid, arehbishop of York, was 
E^t Angi^L by proxy. It was at tins synod that 
were nreaemft^ church w'as settled according to the 
ropresontt^l^Bb The vexed question of tho Easter 
tho Anglica^Bfinally decided—^it Avasto bo observed 
^man modBy after tb»fall moon—as well as other 
festival AvaslSe^tcd Avrtli tho conduct of the cler^ 
on tho iSnoiiil. Indeed, tho discipline of tho church 
matter'sfiiially settled in this synod of Hertford; and 
in g discipline was a cormtorpai't of that of the 
Avai ’ i of Homo. This Avas a long stride towards 
tlrat oal of supremacy; but the design was not made 
Chunl cst to Theodore luiqsclf, by •whose influence 
the gf®*iicana it was taken. If tho iMJople worked in 
maniff .^*like “ congr^itcd bees,” to *• burld fortresses ” 
and piety might enjoy retii’cmont, the pope of 


in England from tho srfccessivey'arehbisliops of and fioty mi^t enjoy retii’cmont, tiro pope of 
Canterbury. Tho means taken to obtain an ao- tiris a^ ^vorked molo-like under ground to threw up 
knowlcdgmcnt of that supronraoy Avore dow but whoi^® iuont of power, before which all Christendom 
sure; the achievement was not the work of a day, Home i®™TOmble. 

but of ages. One step bad been taken in that diroc- a monui?'“^ upremacy of tho pope over the Anglican 


who first establish^ on uniformity of c]^urcb disoiplino York. umis enacted in tho synod of Hertford, 

and govornmout, and who framed and •consolidated umborlanif® Aing others, for opposing- the .diyision 
mo whole scheme of ecclesiastical polity in England, te tho caL ^ which comprolienoM all the country 
He consoorated bisbe^ Avhere they were required, but acoOTff’^ho Humber and tho Frith of Forth. Ho 
and reduced everything to^ a perfect conformity to of his ^presented by Bede os vain and tistentatio^ 
tho Church of Home. He^ is said to have been veiy betvud as living in greater magnificence than Egfrid, 
to the (fourc^ ly tho learning which ho is ning of Noruiummia, and ho alleges this as tr reosem 
and his friend Adrian introduced, and to have ad- «^f*hy Egfrid sought to hd!mblo hhn by dividing his 
vanc^ the establishment of* parish chuixhes, 1^ H ^snopria But Wilfrid was not of a temper to sub-. 
alloAvug founders* to become their patrons. Ho vi4 to a diminution of his revenues and authority, 
also diidd^ some of the laiprr bishoprics, which bwHe repaired to court, and boldty accused the king and 
were at that time generally ccHixtensivo with the id .. ' ‘ * . 


generally ci>oxtexisivo with the p- Theodore of injustice, and appealed from them to the 
kfcigdoins to Avhich they belonged. Tlirough his ids pope. Are appeal to the pope had not yet been heard 
means, lureAviso, chappla and oratories wore erentoched of in England, and Enfold and his counsellors om^ 
in every dioceso,,in order to remedy tho prmd control not believe that ’Wilfrid was serious, but neverthdiw'. 
rapply of prrechers, who had hitherto boe^ instriicticn ho wont to Homo to lay his case befin-e the .ponrift , 
^^*“®dral8 un^r the direction synod or consistoiy wsa called yit 

« ^ bisbop, and had imparted roligiqyAato fijr 'frefeostod of tho inoumbents of parishes in. tha'tr..dity. . 

to (he population by (^)on-air preaobi- IT» . 

Theodore was an .. ’ 
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' tho matter. It was called, the pope fin: the assembling of a council to decide on the case 

.eaplupcd, to take into considenition the state of of Wilfrid. That council was held on the Wiks of 
tteahur(^i])lUpland: Theodore wished to appoint the river Ifidd, in Yorkshire, and Brightwald pre- 
aevunl bishm in the north, by dividing tdie see, sided. At that time, A.n. 7Ud, Alfi'cd was dead; and 
whiidi Wilind opposed. What was to be done ? The his son Osi'cd, a child of nine yeaie of age, was King 
.OCandl ■ deoi^^ m favour of Theodore. Them ap- of Northumbria. At this council, Brightwald stato<l 
peata, howoTror, to have been another council hold the wishes of tho popo resixjcting Wilfrid: those 
at Borne, consisting of bhdtbps, preparatory to a wishes being, tliat he should' bo restored to his dig- 
oouneil summoned at tliis timo to meet tlio emperor aitics and possessions in Norihumbcrland. Tho pope, 
at Constantinople, which, after reconsidering tho indeed, had prononucod a sontonco in favoiu* of 
oai^ enacted a decree in favour of Wilfrid. But Wilfrid; but neither his^wisiics nor his sentence 
. this deoision of the council at Cdkustantinoplo was would have been complied with, luid it not been for 
rendered null and void bv Theodore, who was doubt- abbesss of AVbitby, and sister of Alfred, who 

less seconded by the Saxon monarcbs. Wilfrid was, no doubt, in the pojxrs interost. She conmuiii- 


seconded by the Saxon monarcbs. Wilfrid was, no doubt, in the pojHTs interost. She conmuiii- 
hastened back to England to lake repossession of 4;atod that Alfred on his dying bed had renounced 
his see; but Theodore sot tho sentence of tjio oouneik his rosentmont agiiiast Wilfrid, a|id Imd made a vow 
whidh decreed his lestoration at nought, and the that, should he recover, he would restore him to liis 


King of Northumberland, in Bn];>]rart of his views, 
cast Wilfrid into prison. This circnmstance proves 
that not only tho Saxon monarchs had tho control 
both over ecclesiastical and civil snattors in Ei^land, 
but that the supremo authority of tho pope was not 
BO much as dreapit of by tho»r who wore in com¬ 
munion with Borne. As yet it was but itfi embrj'o in 
its shell, bnt 

•• Tho way is smooth 

For power that (mvols with tho human heart.” ^ 
This tnith is Blnstmtcd in the final rosnlt of the 
ease of Wilfriil. Through tlio intercession §f .iEbbe, 
abbess of Coldinghain, when ho ha<l been in prison 
for a year, ho was roleased. After this, lie preached 
in the kingdom' of Sussex, tho only kin;^om of tho 
Heptarchy which liad not jxiccived Christianity; and 
having been iiLstriimonial in converting its king and 
iwpulation, Tliooduro and his friend Alfred, who had 
succeeded his ^brother li^frid in the Nortlmmbmn 
kingdom, A.i». so far relaxed tlieir anger towards 
him as to rcstoro him to the sees of Ilu^j^lia'm and 
York, But Wilfrid isoon forfeited his now honours. 
In tho year 701 a council was assemble*! at Osterficld 
by Alm-d, in which the bisliop was summnnod to 
appear for the pniposo of answering certain charges. 
At this conneil, Wilfrid boldly cliarge*! its members 
with despising the ajHistulic see, and preferring the 
canons ot 'nieodore. In reply, tho synod dedai’cd 
that tlio SCO of Borne could not interfero with aii 
Anglican conneil, and that his apiKNil^u*Bume had 
justed their decision. One of the cnai’gc.s, indrtjd, 
against Wilfrid was, tliat he liad refuse^ to submit 
to tho sciitcuco of the ardibishop and sjuiod, whose 
deoiees, it m’hs declarod, could not bo altoml by the 
apostolic The council punished Wilfrid for liis 
contumaciy by depriving bim of all bis proforments 
except tho abbey of Bipc^ which ■w'os loft him for a 
retreat; and when. Wilirid protested against this 
sentence, and amicoled to tlie pope, Alfred was so 
incensed against nim, that he would have commanded 


his rosentmont agiiiast Wilfrid, ivid Imd made a vow 
that, should ho rewver, he would restore him to liis 
see. This cirenmstanco induced tho council so for 
to comply with the pope’s wishes and sentoiicc, us to 
rostoro Wilfrid to the bislionn'o of lleiham and tlie 
abbey of Bipon. Thus, wjuit the ixiix) could not 
effect by virtue of o]h-u authority, was brought to 
jiass through a woman’s appeul to tho feelings of tho 
council. Tho whole was probably a gross imposi¬ 
tion, bnt it solved the pontiff’s pur^wsc : if he did not 
obtiiin a dii-oct acknowledgment of his authority, ho 
at least obtained a show of defere nce. 

'Xlie deferoiux) }>aid to tho bis}io])s of Ivuino at this 
period, was impolitic; inasmiieh as it encouraged 
them in tbcii' career of ambition. In no iustauce si'iis 
this seen more clearly than in tho council of doveshoo, 
in Kent, A.n. 747, which was called in consequence of 
Icitero fi-oin Popo Eaoharj', and in tho council of 
Calonith, in Meroia, held A.n. 787. it is tine that in 
tho formov the Anglican clmrcli met tho attempts 
made to obtain an apkuowleilgment of supremacy 
with stern dP])osition*; but its oI)cdi(>nco to the 
dinx^tions, or commands, or wishes of Zuchaiy was 
ominous. To have exhibited its indcjiondence, no 
account should have been taken of this haughty 
potitifl"8 lettcre: tho designs of Zjioliary must have 
apijoaml more manilbstly cncTonchiiig and ambitions 
tliau any of liis pmlce(!8s<s'’s. In Franco ho had 
ubtaiuod a vast accession (S»|icculav power, by tho 
sanction which ho had given to tho usmpation of' 
Pepin; for iv older to establish himself on his 
throne, that usurper investcil bis dynasty with the 
mysterious sanction of religion, instead of resting his 
claims to popular election. Tliis gave to the jionfiff 
a power long sought, but hitherto sought in vain— 
supremacy over tliroimS| KnowiHg tliis—for tliis 
thing was not done in a comer—tho people of 
Enghuid should have taken the alarm, and have 
gathei-cd tight around them the folds of the gaments 
of indoisMidenco, le-st they shouM likewise have be¬ 
come slaves. But imtiuus in tliis ago appeal" to have 
been so dazaleil with the splendour of tlio papal court, 
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his guards to cut biq^ in pieces, if the bishops liad not that they could not sco through the flimi^ veil wMch 
. interposed. Wilfrid again resorted to Borne, and tho ill concealed its ambition.IJJio withering influence 
|iope xcoommendod his I'estoration to bi^see. Some of that ambition, indeed, was frmf^gathering over oU 
years afterwards, indeed, when the feding against Christendom. 

W was Boftenod, Brightwald, who h^ ««ooeod^ „ Black dcoioDs hovediig o’er lifa wicked hood,” 

Theodore in the archbishopno ot Canterbury, a.d. b92, 

.' weBt into Northumberland, and by his influence the pontiff of Home was sorely working his way to 
tifUatodd ^ consent of court (ff Nofthumborlaiid, tY'snnunit of earthly power, from whence, with 
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haiitfhty broatli, ho might say to the luonarchs, who 
woiid Itavo ditidained to have yirfdod the palm of 
victory to any secular power— 

" Ero 1 nIasolTO thee, stoop I that fm tliy nock 
LcTclletl with earUi this foot of mine may trosn. 

It was at the conudl of Oal^th that tho bishop 
of Konic first gained any mauifost asjx ndanoy over 
the Anglican cJinroh. At that council, two legates 
were firoscnt, who brought witli them certain can<fii8 
which had been framed at Bomo. Those canons had 
been previously subscribed to in a Northumbrian 
synod, and at the council in Morcia they were signed 
hy Offa, King of the Mercians, the Archbishop of 
Canterbnw, twelve bishops, and many abbots an^ 
nobles. This was no mean triumph, and so those 
legates seem to liavo consulored,‘for they boasted that 
they were the first priests who had corao over from 
Itomo sinco tho da;^ of Angnstin. It must not be 
suppoiibd, however, that tho Saxon sovereigns and 
biimo^s recomized the pope’s supremacy at tho 
council of Calciiith. Tho canons to which they snb- 
' scribed thoir names did not involvo any subjection to 
tho SCO of Home: but it was by such advances as 
those that iho Ionian pontiff did finally succoed in 
establishing his authority over tho Anglican chnrcli. 
“ Tho canons of the council of Colcuith ’’ were twenty 
ill number, and the cliai’acter of them was ^ncinlly 
tliat of advancing new claims; such as a divmo right 
to the tenth of all tho }x>8scssioiiN of tho laity, and an 
exemption frem being tried and punished by the civil 
inagii^-atcs. Even those canons wliicli savour^ of 
puerility had in them the genus of a domineering 
spiiit; such as tho innhibition of priests celebrating 
moss without shoes or stockings, and with chalices 
made of horn, and the bishw sitting on tho bonoli 
with aldei-men, and judging in priminal cnuse.s. 
Subsequently, at tho councils of Finchcnall and 
Acloam, a.i». 788, 789; at BecaitceM and f.’loveshoo, 
A.D. 800; at Cloveehoo again, A.n. 803; and at Cal- 
cuith, A.n. 816, there are traces of tho pope’s growing 
influence, and tho consequent dobarement of the 
Anglican clturch. For it must bo remembered, that 
whue that church mi4utamod her purity, die main¬ 
tained her independeficc; and that when she became 
corrupted, tlien sho became debased. 

And tho Anglican church was at ihb> period becom¬ 
ing coiTupt to its very heart’s core. Ignorance and 
BUperetition had increased Iherein gixiatly, as weU 
as throughout all Christendom. Pilgrimages to Borne 
had hoc^e mo«b frequent, and wore attended with 
worse effects than formerly; the rago of rotiring into 
monasteries liad become more violent in persons of 
all ranks, to tho rniii of all militaiy dimiipline. and 
of cvoi^ useful srfai and tho clergy liod bewtuo more 
knaviw and rapacions, and the laity more abject 
than in any former period. Thero was a goHen 
trade caniod on in roli(» by Ihe clorjy, ospocially 
th^ monks, who. wore fortunate enough to make 
daily discoveries of %ho remains of some departed 
saint which wore fcadily converted into gold. Of course 
many of these wares were counterfeit; for who oonld 
tell the great toe of a sinner fixnn that of a saint 
when exhumed &om the ^ve? Ki^ and snhjecfi* 
alike were eager to avail uiemsclves ^ suidt' 



relics. The grandest disooveiy mode at this period 
was that of uie body of St. Alban,, the ptoto-taiariyr 
of Britain, bis resting-place being said to have ]b^ 
pointed out to Ofb, king of tho Meraitns, in a visioti 
of the night. It was taken up with much ceremony 
in tho presence of three bishops and people of aU 
ranks, and cnolosed in a rich riirhn*;;, adorned with 
gold and precious stones, and at tho place where 
his body was funnd S stately monabto^ was erected 
to his honour. Offa, who was ouo of tho vilest of 
the Saxon monarchs, was also ouo of tlie most super¬ 
stitious. Vast sums of money were squandered av^y 
by him to proo^ tho pardon of his sins, for it was 
one (ff the lining tenets of tlie Bomish clergy that 
gold could procure absolution from all sins, however 
great and uumorous. Oifo made a grant oS three 
hundi-ed and sixty-five maueusscs—ouo for each day 
in tho year—to bo disposed of by tho pope for pious 
uses; a grant which was afteiwards converted into 
an annual tax upon the Englisli nation, and im- 
pofionsly demanded by the pontiffs of Bouie as a 
lawful tribute and 'a mark of .subjection of the kingdom 
of England to the t^apal sway. 

One event whicn took place at .this period greatly 
acct>lerated> the ambitions designs of the Bomish 
church. Tills was tho invasion of the Danes. By 
thoir ruinous ferocity tho decline of learning and 
piety among the AngUcau eleigy was rapidly hastened. 
On evjsry hand the monaslic establishments wore 
destroyed, and the natural result of their destruction 
was a relapso towards barliarisin. Alfred, that 
‘•mirror \)f princes,'’ hy dauntless and nnsubdued 
courage relieved tlio land from tliis scourge for a 
season, and did all that lie could for tlie I'cstoratiou 
of learning and piety, but his task was almost hope¬ 
less. At his accession to tho tliroi^o, nut a singlo 

E -iest conld bo found who underst^ tlie Latin 
nguago which ho daily mninblod before tho pewlo. 
On i-estoring jioaco to his coniitry, ouo of his fii-st 
cares was to rciiair the mined churches and monasto- 
ries, and even to build now ones; but many of tho 
English monks bad perished, and he was compelled 
to biing othera from the Continent to supply thoir 
places. iSomo who hud fled from their monasteries 
for fear of the Danes, returned and took possession 
of theii* livings and lands, but many of these had 
manied in their rotroats, and on their return brought 
their wivc.s%nd children with them, so that at tho 
end of the ninth and the beginning of tlio tenth 
century tlto abbej's of England wore generally jxw- 
sossed by a secular or manied clergy; a circninstance 
which Kubsoquently gavo occasion to .violent con¬ 
tentions in the Anglo-Saxon church. In truth, when 
the monastic system began to revive, its resuscitation 
was attended with convulsions that threatened the’ 
destruction oi tho nation. 

Tho tenth century, oommonly called “the age <^-, 
lead,” was the most dark and dismal period of that 
long night of ignorance in which Europe was in¬ 
volved after tho foil of the Boman empire, itomo 
fiunt rays of knowledge had illuminated the end 
of tho l^t century, but these were now suoooo^ 
Iwan almost Egyptian darkness. This arose fitnn- 
the wars oooarion^ by a disputed sueoeesioin; 
/fi-oiiucnt revidts of tho Danes in England, and the 
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utVMiona of their kinsmen of tlie north. Tn the 
itudst cS those commotions it is no wonder that tho 
interests of religion and learning were neglected; 


towards the 14lg-covet^ throne of sitpromoc^. 

The master spirit of this agp was Dunstan, a man 
who, as Lo Bos observes, has done more than any 
other individual that can bo mentioned to inflict 
upon mankind tho cum of a suspicion that priest¬ 
craft and religion are one. Tho histoiy of super¬ 
stition, indeed, can scarcely present another name 
sc^ infamous for barefaced abuse of vi|^gaT credulity, 
and for a prodigal application of the grossest mo- 
obinety of imposture. His progi-ess ftom his coll at 
Glastonbury to the primacy of England^ and bi^ 
actions and conduct as primate, is one perpetual series 
of atrocity and fraud, lie sow^ tho dragon’s tooth. 

"His tliongkts, Us dreams, 

"i)o in tho Bnpcmntaml world nbi^; 

So Tiiimt a tupniig of felloweta fUft^ with pride, 

Tu what they see of virtues pushed to Cixtreinos, 

And Borceries of talent misapplied.'' 

Tho charac^- and actions of this rematkablo man 
have been recorded in previous pages. From thoso 
pages the reader, on i-cforring back to them, will 
see that Dnnstan’s sole aim was to render the pi^l 
power absolute in the Anglican chm'ch. ^In this 
attempt he was supported by King Edgar, that weak 
monarch who was over i-eady fo^dc) his bidding. By 
tho aid of Edgar he overpowered tho * resistance 
which tho country had long maintained against papal 
dominion, and gavo to the monks an influence for 
evil, the baneful eifects of which wore exjwrionoed till 
tho time of tho.Rcfonnation. From tho time of Dnn- 
stan to tho reign of Ilenly the Eighth “ the man of 
sin” swayed tho Anglican church with a high hand. 

As Lo Bas olisorvcs, however, thg work# of oven 
this architect of evil were not to last Tho Danes 
renewed their inonndons, and tho religious establish¬ 
ments fell, as usual, before tlicir ferocity. Those bar¬ 
barians, indeed, finally conformed to tho religion at 
this time prevailing in England; but theix conformity 
was generally marked with insolence and profanity. 
Canute may have been a sincere convert to Chi’is- 
tianity, but not so was the mass of his Danish subjects. 
I’ho f»xon clergy u’cre almost convert^ into meival 
slaves. Often did their haughty and savage con- 
emoroxs compel them to celebrate the sefvices of the 
cdtar not only in their piivato houses, but in their 
very diauibcrs whore they reposed rado by side with 
their wives or concubines. Happy was it for them 
and the nation at largo that the Monnan conqueror 
swept these barbarians ffoin the shores of England. 
The Anglican cler^, however, bowed down as they 
had been by the Danes, retained saiffideut spirit to 
provoke and embarrass the conqucixir. They sternly 
opposed his rule, bift William was not to he homo 
down ecdosiastica Ho hud power, and he used 
it in proportion to their hanghtiness. *Aa will ho 
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do fealty for his kingdom to the see of Rome, that 


kin^ lorn whidi he had won by his prowess and his 
good sword. The pope had consecrated a banner 
under which bo was to fight for that kingdom, bnt 
he never intended to do fealty for it to a haughty 
pi'iost. lie won it for himself aiid not fur the 
pontiff of Romo. His proud spirit could not brook 
such humiliation; ho hnrled defiance at the chair of 
St. Peter. • 

The Buoccss of Dunstan and his coadjutors in 
I*oraoling tho erection and endowment of monasteries 
and nunneries was fatal to the intci’ests of the 
country. By it a spirit ofk irrational and unmanly 
superstition was diffused among tho people, whion 
debased their minds and diverted thorn iroin nobler 
jpnrsnjts. Such wore the multitudes that devoted 
*hemselvos to tho cloister, that above a tliinl of 
tbe lands of England fell into the bunds of those who 
X>aid no taxes and owed no military service. And 
what was the character of tlfo religion taught by 
tho monastic order at this later period,of thcr Anglo- 
Saxon rule '/ Some particulars of this may bo 
mthei-ed from “ the Canons of King Edgar,” probably 
named by Dunstan, and “ tho Canons of Arehbishop 
Elfrio.” Fixjia tho former we gather tlrnt the priast- 
houd combined some trade with tUcir sacred calling. 
Evftiy priest was commanded lo learn some timle 
and to teach it to all liis apprentices for the priest¬ 
hood. There was no great harm in this, for St. Paul, 
tho great apostlo of the (Icntiles, wrought at his 
trade of tent-makos, hut there is no mention of tho 
divinity taught by the monks. They wore to bo 
rary earnest in exhorting flio people to pay hont«Uy 
au their duos to tho church, and at the proper time. 
They were to pay their plough alms fifteen nights 
after Easter; their tithes of young animals at Pente¬ 
cost, their tithes of corn at All Saints, their Poter 
pence at Lanu)j|ts, and their church-scot at Martinmas. 
Tho priests were also to bo very dUigeut in weaning 
tlio ixxtplu from the worsliip of trees, stones, and 
fountains, and fiom otlicr pagan rites in which they 
wore still prone to indulge. They wore also requii-cd 
to impress upon penitents tho necessity of (‘onfossing 
aU their sins, whether comiuitted in tnbir skin, their 
bones, their flesh, their sS^ws, their veins, their 
gristles, their tongues, tlieu* Hps, their palate, their 
teeth, their hair, their marrow; by everything soft 
or hard, 'i^t'or dry. J’enances for laymen were 
numerous, and to bo enjoined most emphatically. 
They wore to desist finm caivying anus, to make 
long pilgrimages; tliey were never to stay two 
nights in tho same fdace, never cut tlicir liaif or 
uiiro their noils, or go into a waim bath or a soft 
bod, or oat flesh or drink strong liqnoin; and if tlioy 
were lieh tibey were to bnild and endow churches. 
Long fastings of several years were to bo enjoined 
for certain offences, but a year’s fasting might be 
redeemed for thii-ty shillings, c^ual to 41. lOi. of 
onr money, so that the rich CEUMXiially did not suffer 
much from abstinence. A rioh man who had x^ny 
friends and dependents, indeed, might despaten a 
seven years’ fast in three days, Vy ]^rocaring eight 
hnndrra and forty men to font for him during that 
priod on bread and water and vegetables. The 
Canons , of .^iftic, who waa Archbishop of Cantor- 
buiy from A.D. 905 to A.l>. 1005 were certainly purei 
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ihaa those of Ed^, bat tbov were &r from being 
in Booordanco 'wim the Goe^f. iElfric was one of 
the most learnod men of liw age, and a voluminous 
writer, having translated eighty sermons or homilies 
from the Latin into the Saxon language, in order 
that the clergy might read them to the people for 
their instruction. But iKlfiio had been educated 
by Ethelwald, who with Oswald had aided Bimstsm 
with all their might in establishing tlio mon^io 
institutions, an^ was deeply imbued with the princi¬ 
ples of these three fiinious prelates. Despite all the 
efforts of Dnnstan, priestSfStill niarriod; and the first 
eight of JStfric’s canons denojinccd Iho practice, 
energetically but not logically. By a ninth canon 
the clergy were oven forbidden to bo present at a 
marriage, and to give their benediction if either 
the contracting parties had boon married before. 
The next seven canons describe the names and offices 
of the seven orders of the clergy—namely, the Cfetiaty, 
the present sexton, who had to open and sliut the 
door and to ring tlio hells; the Lector, who read 
God’s word in the church; the Exorcist, who drove 
out evil spirits by invocations and adjurations; the 
.\colyth, who held tapers at the reading of tho gospels 
and celebrating miss; the Subnloacon, who bronght 
forth tho hdy vessels and attended tho deacon at 
the altar; tlio Deacon, who ministered to tho mass- 
priest, placed tho oblation on the altar, read tlie 
gospel, baptized children, and gave the euchaiist 
to the peoiile; and tho Mass I’jjest, who preached, 
bantized, and consecrated tlie euoharist. Of tho same 
oraer as the mass priest, but higher in honour, was 
the bishop. Other canons regulate tho time &h' 
sin^’ng the soventido songs, defino tlie hooks with 
which tho clergy w'oro to provide themsdvos; and 
enjoin upon them tho duty of explaining tho gospel 
eveiy Sunday in English to tji* people and of teach¬ 
ing them the creed and paternoster. Priests were 
always to have oil ly them, conscciuted by tho bishop 
for ^e baptism of children and anointing, and par¬ 
ticular directions were given them about the oelo- 
hration of mass and othor ceremonies; among which 
it was enjoined upon thorn to see that the people 
kissed the cross on Goq»' Friday. As some of tho 
clergy at this period superstitioufdy conceived 
that the sacramental bread consecrated on Easter day 
was more efficacious than that which .was hallowed 
at any other time, this practice was condemned by 
JEHria’s canons, b^uso it was ** apt to grow stale, 
to be lust, and eaten by mice.” Priests weiu also 
directed to mix ^tor with tiie soci-amental wine, 
“ because tho wine mtokoned«man’s redemption through 
Christ, and the water tho people for whom ho 
sufiered.” Finally the canons of ij^frio commaniiod 
several fiist days ^ do observed—such as every 
Friday, as from Easter to Pentecost, and from mid¬ 
winter to Twolftli Night—and defined tho Icn^h of 
th^ Sabbath, which was to bo kepi from noon &tar- 
day^to Mon^y morning. Subsequently, Canute, who 
was* a zealous Christian, aoeordi^ to tho fiishiou of 
the age, promulgaved several ocd^astical laws, the 
genersd choraoter of which resembled those of the 
above canons; by which the reader may learn what 
was the naturo of the religion as estahlmed by law 
in England when it.fell under tho Nomum mle« . ^ 
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It was on age of ignaranoe' and sopeistitioo.. 
Evidences of this are in the frequimoy df {ffh 
grima^ to Borne, tho sums eiqxmdod in the purohaHe 
of reBos,«and tho great w^th and immunities 
enjoyed by tho clergy. At this period, the toads, 
from England to Borne wore crowds with pilgnins, 
and tho princes through whose territoriaB they 
passed reaped a golden h^est from tlm'tolls exsoted 
from them. As lor the traffic in relics, tl^ pope 
Bonian clergy were miriohed by it beyond w prece¬ 
dent. Fn^nents of the cross, legs and arms of 
apostles, and toes and fingers of more modem samfi^ 
woro at a pren^um. It is related that Agehto^ 
archbishop of Canterbury, when at Borne, a.ij. 1021, 
purchased fro& the pope an arm of St. Angnst&, 
bishop of Hippo, for which ho gavo one himdbed 
^talents, equal to sixty munds’ weight of gold. It 
WHS an ononnons sum; but it was no doubt a proflt- 
ablo spociAation, for tho superstition of wxchdl 
England would wdl remy him for the sight of such' 
a ratio. As for the huuding, endowment, and adorn¬ 
ment of monasteries the we^th of tho kingd(Ul|‘ was. 
swallowed up in their expenditure.* As an instance 
of the oxtravt^i^nt profusion displayed at this period, 
William of^ Malmosbaty says that “the masses of 
gold and silver which Queen Emma, with a holy 
prodigality, bestowed upon tiie monasteries of Win- 
cbester, astonished tho minds of strangers, while tho 
splendour of the precious stones dazzled their eyes.” 

It Wffi an age also of sensuality and pranimuy. 
Shall we lift tho veil from those holy retreats imero 
kings and princes and nobles retired, as tho monkisli 
chronicluis relate, after a life spent in ambition and 
crime, to end their days in ponitcnco and devotion? 
Was it true penitence? and was it genuine devotion? 
There is too much i-eason to heliovo that these do* 
vetoes ratired into monasteries and nnluiories for a for 
different pnrpcm Tho Council of Clovotdioo, hdd 
A.n. 747, found it necessary to direct that iho monosto' 
lies shoiud not ‘he turned into places of amusement 
fur harpei-8 and buffoons; and tliat laymen should not 
bo admitted therein too fiecly, lest they might bo 
scandalised at the offences committed therein. That 
was among tho clergy thciaselves; hut it is on record 
that at a later period, nobles who devoted thdr 
wealth to heaven, and foimded religions houses on 
becoming abbots, gathered around tiiein a brother¬ 
hood of di^bito monks, with whom they lived in the 
coinmlssion of evciy vice, of which they had ovoiy 
opportunity^ inasmuch as most of tho monastories of 
England were double bouses, in which resided com¬ 
munities of monks and nuns: wo lift the veil no 
further, lest we should shock the minds of dur readers. 

It was also an age of bitter raligions oonteutions. 
There was a schism in tho jxxly. There was a deep- 
rooted jealousy on tho part of the ancient clergy 
towards the ragulars, by whom they had h^ sup¬ 
planted. Thera wore heartburnings hetweeb them, 
adverae not only to retigion it&el^ W to tho church 
to which both parties belonged. The very ardii- 
tocture an^ ornaments of iho ohuiohes built at ^t. 
period, relics of which exist to this day, bes^k we 
rancour which existed between the sdusmatioft - 
Satirical caricaturos^of the monks may be seen M 
of tho roo^ labels of windowiE?and figures 6a 
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oohQQiu in ftoon-boilt ohnrehes, and on aome of tbe 
pdihtisd glass of our cathedrals. It is ^ marked in 
onr early literatnre. If the seculars satirized tiie 
numke in ec nlx^ uro and j^nting, the monks satirized 
them with tSw pen. Thus, Rudteme, a monk of 
Windiester, relates, that so long as the canons, or 
the secular clergy, wore in possession of the church of 
'WinobMter, noiiotico was taken of the remains of 
EHb Swithin, no miracles were wrought at his grave; 
but no sooner were the monks in possession, than they 
carefully deposited his honoured bones within the 
cathedral, in a cose of silver and gedd, and miracles 
became abundant. Ho meant this ^ a reproach to 
th^ canons; but it may be inferred, from the terms of 
the reproach, that they were in reality more honest 
than ^ monks. But the secular clergy, though 
more illiterate, as a body, than the monks, had among i 
them those who could use the pen as a ^weapon of 
wur&re, with cq^ual skill as their figures in burJesqnc. 
LangUmd, who was a secular priest as well ns a 
sating poet, in his Vision of Fierce Plowman, lashes 
the regnuu^ or monks wi^ no unq^ring liand: hold¬ 
ing up to jxistority their’artifioos to procure endow¬ 
ments, their love of pleasure, their luxury, their horses. 


and words alone that the canons and regulars wan-cd | 
with each other. It was their pleasure to thwart oi)f); 
another in deeds os weU as figures and words. If the 
monks got possession of a cathedral of which the 
bishop had boon promoted by the secular clei^, 
they IwhAvod toward him in a sj^rit of “ untamed re¬ 
luctance.*' Their opposition was so stem on some 
occasions, that some of the bishops, imtated thereby, 
ventured to fill up their places with their old friends 
the canons, who “were over ready to obey their 
diooesans.** * 

During this long period, those ancient Britons who 
preserved their civil liberty, prosorvod al|io their 
religious independence, none of thetii being in com- 
mimion witli, or in subjection to, the Anglican church, 
so that they still prosoivcd their onciont usages from 
the innovations imported from Romo. The history of 
the Chnrch of Scotland is involved in considerable 
obscurity; it appears clear, however, that there was 
no communion Iwlwccn the Clnu'clios of England and 
Scotland; and that from the time when their inom- 
bors differed about tho observance of tl)^ festival of 
Easter, there was a violent animosity existing betwo^ 


them. It is certain, indeed, that the Scottish church 
was preserved from tho errors of Rome, and that they 
were instmeted and governed by their own clergy. 
Those dergy, who were called Culdees, wore a kind of 
presl^rtorcCliving in small societies, and travelling 
over the territory noiih and south of tho Gtainpioiis, 
preaching and administering tho s^romeuts. Of 
their doctrines and occlesiartical government very 
litllo is known: buf whatever they may have been, 
thpy were diamotrically opposed to those inculcated 
by tho Romish priesthood. On this account, although 
a great part of the north o| England had been con¬ 
verted by Cnldco missionaries, the council of Coal- 
hythe decreed, in the year 81({, that no Scottish priest 
diould bo allow'ed to perform his spiritual functions 
Ellwand for the ftitnro. Tho chief reasons assigned 
by tho council for refusing to keep cotmnunion with 
tho Culdees, were that wioy had no metropolitans 
amongst them; that they paid «rcry little regard to 
other orders; and that it urns not known bj;whom 
they were or&incd, whether by bishopsbr not. It is 
not clear, indeed, whetlier at tliat time lliero wore 
bishops among them, properly so called, all hough in 
their several communities there was one who super¬ 
intended tbe rest, and directed thciy sevend luLssions. 
Subsequently, when tlioir cells or moruwtories in which 
they lived came to be enlarged, and better endowed, 
the Culdees, or secular clergy, hail the privilege of 
choosing tho bishops, in thoso places where bishop’s secs 
were established; as that of St. Andrews, whi^ was 
founded in the ninw century. Irfiter in tho period, 
the bishops of St. Andrews, although not raised to tho 
nAk of archbishops and metropolitans, appear to have 
had pro-eminenoe over the other bishoiis of Scotland, 
probably fixnn their greater wealth and their greater 
mfluonco with the Scottish princes. But the grand 
feature of tho Scottish aliurch at this period was that 
it maintained Tfin own creed, worship, and discipline, 
utterly rcjiKiting tho Romish ceremonies, doctrines, 
and traditions which had been so universally intro¬ 
duced into tho Anglican cliurch. It was tho exclusive 
dovotedness of the Culdees to tho authority of Scripture, 
and their opposition to tho doctrines and practices of 
the Romish priesthood, that |^lcd forth tbe decree of 
the council of Ccalhytho ngftuist them; but wbilo 
they were thus denounced ns schismatics, some of the 
writers of that period bear honourable tcKtimony to 
tlio purity (ff tbeir lives and their zeal in preaching 
the gospel. 


CHAPTEB IV. 

Ihs Bbtoiy of literatnxe, Sotaaco, aad Art, from AJ). 449 to AD. 1008. 


'Lmguaqe .— Acooudixu to some writers, the Anglo- 
Saxon Iwguage was tho most ancieutan^ most ex- 
oellont of all known tongues. This may be hyperbole, 
bat it is certain tliat its origin cannot bo traced, and 
that it was so excellent and copious, that at the period 
.n<W. ondcsegoin^^ review, it enabled thoso who spoke 


I it to express their ideas witl^forco and perspicoiiy. 
It must not be supposed, however, that tho Anglo- 
Saxon language continued in tho same state through¬ 
out tho whole of this period. On tho contraiy, the 
language from which the modem Ehiglish is derived 
appears to have been fiirmed about the time of 
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Egbert, when tW tlireo g^t tribes—Jutes, Angles, 
imd .S&TOna—^became consolidated into one people, and 
whan their dialects (xAlesccd to produce one sjieech. 
The Anulo-Saxon language, as thus developed, was 
one of the earliest cultivated languages of modem 
Europe. It was the fiint employed in the literature 
of the period, whether of prose or of ptxjtiy. From 
that period it passed through tho^sufXJessive stages of 
semi-wixon. Old English, and Suddlo English, imtil 
at length it reached that state of perfection in whieh 
our Ixjoks are now written and our thoughts ex¬ 
press^ : for altJiough thuimotlem English possesses a 
classical element, out of about J8,000 radical words 
and derivatives in our vocabulaiy, 23,000 are of Saxon 
origin, the remainder being derived from the Ghroel^ 
Latin, Arabic, French, and other languages.'-Thai 
the langua^ used by our most popular authors is 
pro-ominenuy Saxon, has been provm to demonstra¬ 
tion by Mr. Turner,•who in selected passages from 
Shakspeare, Mdton, ‘ Cowley, Thomson, Addison, 
Spenser, Ijocko, and Pope, shows that tlio Anglo- 
Saxon w'ords used in these passages are six to one on 
an average to those derived from other stmrees. 

Learning and Literalure .—At the period when the 
Saxons invaded England they were in a state of 
barbarism; and the Britons, who had under the 
Bomans studied the Tiatin language, soon became 
almost as barbarous as tlieir Saxon invaders. Learn¬ 
ing had languished before their an'ival; but where 
their arms prevailed, the last sparks of it were well- 
nigh extinguished. Luring the whole of the sixth 
century, there docs not appear to have been one 
person in England possessed of any degree of litorafy 
mme, so' utterly did tlioy sweep all learning and 
sdenco from the laud. What glimmerings of know¬ 
ledge there were in this century must ho looked for 
in the mountains of Wales a^d Caledonia, whither the 
Britons fled from the sword of thclSaxon. Among 
the authors of this period was Gildas the historian, 
the only author of the sixth century whose works are 
still published. ITo was so much admired in that 
ag^ ^at ho obtained the appellation of “ Gildas the 
Wisebut- his histo^ is only valuable for its 
antiquity. As regards Columbo, a learned moidc and 
writer of the sixth emtury, antiquaries difier as to 
whether ho ivas bom irt Ireland or Scotland, but 
there appears to have been two of that name; the 
one bom in Scotland being educated in'* the famous 
mouasteiy of Iona. Columba went from Iona into 
Franco, where ho founded a monasloi-y at Bcsan<;’on, 
in whicli station ho was attacked by Pope Grogoiy 
for observing Easter at a difierent time from tlie 
Chnrob of Homo, in defence of which practice ho 
^vroto several letters and tracts. But the lean ing 
cultivated by the pritish and Scotch clergy during 
this century was of little value, os it xvas only a 
smattering of the Latin language, polemical divinity, 
a\\d eoolosiastiool law. * 

After the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons, learning 
began to revive in England. The first Christum king 
in England was tlve first English legislator who 
committed his laws to writing: and when Sigobort, 
king of the East Anglos, was oemyerted, he founded, 
A.O. 630, a school in Jus dominions for the education 
ofyoutii The tordiof knowledge wae Ihcrej^ at 


this period rekindled in Finland, and 'wes destmed 
ne'ver again to be utterly oiriingtdshed. Ammig tihe 
groat patrons of learning in we soveuth ccwuiy, 
llieodoro, Archbishop of Canterbury, fokes the first 
rank. As the most effectual means of promoting 
religion among tho Sauna, Theodcire brought with 
him a valuable oolleotiou of hooks, a^ several pro¬ 
fessors of tho sciences to aid him in the ofiuoation of 
the Saxon youth. Among these professors was 
Adrian, abbot of St. Augimn’s, in (^terbum It 
was under his tuition ^t Adhelm, a rdauu of 
Ina, king of the West Saxons, who rose to literary 
fame, was eductyted. Adhelm became fii^ous for hu 
looming, not oply in England but in foreign coun¬ 
tries. He wai^ tho first Smrnn who wrote in we La^ 
language, both iu prose and verso, and so oelehrated 
bwas ho a writer, that many learned men mi the 
Continent gent their writings to him for correctum. 
Bede says that “ he was a man of universal erudition^ 
having on client stylo, and being well acquainted 
with ^ks both on philosophical and religiouB sub- 
jocts.” Adhelm heeamo abbot of Malmesoury, tjie 
munastoty of which he founded,' and afterwards 
bishop of Shorhum. It is related of him, that when 
abbot, ho c^^mposod a nnmber of little poems, which 
ho sang to tho people after inas^ whereby they were 

K ' lauy instructed and civilized. Acoordmg to 
a great nnmber of soholars were daily in- 
stmctQd by Theodore and Adrian in tho sciences, and 
that th^ read lectures to them on poetry, astronomy, 
and arithmetic, us well as on divinity and tho l^ly 
Seriptnim The sathe authority states, also, that ho 
had conversed with some of their scholars, who under¬ 
stood Latin and Greek os well as their native language. 
In tho coui'se of this century, several monasteries 
were founded, to each of which a scdiool was attached 
for tho education of youth. It was'iu one of tiieso 
seminaries that Bcda, or Bede himselfi on whom the 
name of •* venerable ” has been justly bc.stowod, was 
cducatccf. 

In Wales and Scotland learning i-emaincd much 
tho same as it had lH.x.’n in the sixth century. Among 
those who flonrished in this period was Linothus, 
abbot of Bangor in Flintshire, who is said to have 
Iwcu a man of groat oloqucuco and learning, fur 
which ho was chosen by tho British dergy to be 
Ihoir afivocxito in a conference ■with Augustin, arch¬ 
bishop of‘Chptcjrhnry, a.i>. 001. Contempoiury with 
him was Nennius tho historian, who is said to havo 
been one o^ the monks of Bangor, from tho massacro 
of whom, A.P. 013, he escaped; after which ho wrote 
his History of tho Britons. After the destmetion of 
the famous monastery of Bangor, which had been 
a kind of iiniversily for tho education of tho British 
youth, learning greatly dqplincd among the posterity 
of the ancient Britons. From this time, indeed but 
few names wpoar in the annals of learning arid 
litei-ature in Wales or Scotland during the whole of 
this period. , 

In tho eighth century the tordi of knowledge 
almost everywhere became dim. Upon the whiM 
it seems to have beerr tho most dark and distnAl 
part cf that bug night of ignorance and barbarism 
that succeeded the^Ml of the Homan empire. Hie 
.^stete of learning on the Continent- was deplorable^. 
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anseared to have been &st sialcmg into a 
Biat^ and to have been in danaer of losing 
iha.’ inna}! temains of learning ibat bad hitherto 
existed amon^them. In Spain canons were made 
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b(^;aa to attAipt the restoration of learhing in 
Franoe^aj). 787, the stndy of, the liberal arts had 
oeased, and he was obUgod to brii^; men of letters 
tiam other oonntries. This decline of learning on 
the Continent was chiefly owing to the incursions 
of ^e Saracens in France and Spain, and the es¬ 
tablishment of the Lombards in Italy.\ EveninBome, 
the seat of learning, the light of scienbe was on the 
point of expiring, for the pretended literati wrote 
m the most barrorons manner, without any xegaid 
to the roles of grammar. In truth, at thm period 
the only soienoo which the Bomish cler^ stodied 
with oare was miuic: to bo tho best singer was to 
be esteemed tho most learned man. 

This, decline of learning on tho Cjpntinent, however, 
ooiitiilnted to its advaneemeut in England. Many 
le^ed Then found an asylnm in theBritisli island, 
and were instramoutal in promoting learning among 
its people. This, togetlier with the resiflts of the 
schools establish^ in tho previous century by Sigi- 
bert, Theodore, and others, occasioned a gleam of 
light to arise in England in the eightli ccntuin^; of 
no great brillianoy indeed, hut stiU of considerable 
Ins^ when compaied with tho darkness by which 
it was preceded and followed. «Among those who 
flourish^ in this ccntniy was ToIom, Bishop of 
Bochester, who was chiefly educated xmder Theodore, 
Arohbishc^ of CanterhiUy, and who is said to have 
written several works in tho Greek and Ijatin 
langnagois all which perished in the snbscqueiit 
depredations of tho Danes. The Anglo-Saxon name, 
however, most distingnished in literature is that of 
Bode. , , • 

The “venerable Bode” was bom at Wcarmouth, 
in Northnmbovland, A.u. 672, and was cduratod in 
the monastery of that place called St. retera, which 
was founded by tho famous BcneiBct Biscop, ono of 
the most learned men and the greatest traveller of 
his age. Bede enjoyed great advantages in thia 
monastery for tho acquisition of knowledge, having 
the use an excellent library collected by its founder 
in his travels, and tho assistance of the bSst masters 
then living, lie was ordained deacon in the nine¬ 
teenth year of hia by Beverley, Bishop of Hexham, 
about which time he removed to tho monastoiy of 
St. Fanrs at-Jarrow, near tho mouth of the Biver 
Tyne, then newly founded bj' Biscop. In that 
monastery Bede spent tho remainder of his life in 
the servioes of tho (dnrrch, %md in tho work of edu¬ 
cation and authoiship. At the age of thirfy he was 
ordained priest, hut though he contented hims^ 
withliving os a simple monl^ the &me of his loaming 
q^nreod all over Earof^ and tho sovereign pontiff 
is said to^have been desirous of his coinrany and 
advice in^ the government of tho churen. Pope 
Se^fjAis, indeed, wrote expressly for him to come 
tolmme; but Bede remained atyTanow, where ho 
died AJX 795, leaving works behind him which have 
esoapM tlM genei^ wreck, and have been pnbluhed 


ua different oitiee of Enrope; the rnost complete 
e^tion, in eight .volumes folio, being that issued at 
Cologne A.D. 1612. Among thoso works are an 
eodesiastical histo^ of England; commentaries on 
^e bcxiks of the Old and Kw Testament, and the 
Apocrypha; two books of Honulies, and a Martyr- 
dogy. Bede has been rightly call^, not only the 
most learned of all The British monks, but at the 
aw iu which ho lived of tho whole western world. 
Tlu greatest blemish was his orodolity and faith ia 
tho legendary tales of the j^loistors, which he has 
interwoven in tho ])agus of Itis history; but it must 
he rememberod that ho lived in an ago when it 
required more than human strength and sagacity to 
lihe iK^J^rior to its superstitious notions. 

' After the death of Bode tho decline of learning 
ill England was remarkable. A few of his surviving 
friends—as Acca, Bisliop of Hexham, and Egbert, 
Archbishop of York, both of whom wore good swolars 
and gcnoi'oua patrons of learning—supported the 
dedining interests of Miholarship; but their efforts 
were vain to stem tho tide of ignorance then spread¬ 
ing over the land. Later in the oontniy Alenin, 
Abbot of Canterbury, flourished as an orator, philoso¬ 
pher, and divine, and composed many treatises on 
various snbjeots in an elegant and easy style. He, 
indeed, was one of those learned men whom Cbarle- 
mogno induced to settle in his court, aud he became 
that monarch’s tutor in tho sciences: France, in truth, 
is said to liave hcorr indebted to him for all tire 
polite learning it boasted of in that and tho succoed- 
uiapago. 

The doclino of lenining in England has been at¬ 
tributed l^ some historians solely to the death of 
Bede, but there were other causes more potent in 
preducing tliis cliangea particularly tho frequent 
civil wars, and ISio destructive ravages of the Danes, 
who destroyed the monasteries, burnt tlrcir libraries, 
and slew or dispersed the nmnks abraad. To what 
a deplorable state learning was i-oducod may he 

f athered from tho pen of the great King Alfred. On 
is accession to too throne in tho ninth, century he 
says that all learnir^ anfl^^ knowledge were ex¬ 
tinguished in the English uatiufl* insomuch that none 
south of the Thames, and but few south of the 
Humber, undeiytood the common prayers of tho 
church, or wore capable of translating a single 
sentence of Latin into English. By Alfred’s exerti^ 
a bettor state of things was brought about. His 
reign is a memorable periotl in tho ^nals of Ai^lCh- 
Saxon literature. Inspired vritli the love of learning 
l iimsfilf, ho sought to encourage its growth among 
tho people. Ho founded a school, considered as the 
origin of tho present uuivei'sit^ of Oxford, to the 
support of which he devoted one-ei^th of his whole 
revenue. 

The reign of Alfred affords more matmials 
literary history than two or three centuries either, 
before or after. It shines outs with aU the lustib 
and warmth of tho brightest day of summer, amidst 
the gloom of a lorrg, diuk, and dreary winter. In 
his intervals of rest from war&K^.he gathered around 
him learned men ftom wrioos districts. One of 
the most retUMkable of these was the Welsh monk 
Afeer.Vho.may be termed his hmng biographer. “ I 
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came,” Ban Ansor, “ into Saxcny—England—from tho 
extreme limitei of western Britain, .summoned by the 
king. Aftor I had set ont, J arrived thiwigh raanv 
wiw iriter%'omng ways in the country of the south 
Saxons, which is called in Saxon Sutliseaxe—Sussex— 
gnided l>y some of that nation. There I first saw 
him in the leyal vill culled Dene"—^probably 
or West Dean n«ir ChiehosttS'—and after being 
kindly leceivcd by hijii, in the course of convei'sation 
ho canu!Stly entieatcd mo to devote iriysolf to his 
service, to give inj-sclfpwholly up to him, and for 
his love to relinqui^ all my possessions on tho other 
side of tho iktvcni. Uo promised to compensate mo 
richly, and ho actually did.” Asser would not thci^ 
forego his cloister, but after some delay it wasingns^^. 
that ho should pass half his time in it and half ai^ 
court. Betuming at length to Alfind, the monk 
fonnd him at Leonatoi-d, and ho remained constantly 
with him, conversing and i-cading with him all such 
Iswks as the king ixtsscssed. Assor says, “T trans¬ 
late and i-cad to him whatever books ho -wished 
which Vt'ero within our reach; for it was his peculiar 
ami perpetual custom day and night, amidst all his 
afflictions of mind and body, cithov to read books 
himself, or to have them luad to him by others.” 
8o diligently did Alfred pnrsne his studies, that he 
became one of tho most I'omarkablo teachers of his 
age. No one ever dovoted himself to tho laboni-s of 
authorship with greater oam^stmsHs, and a higher 
sense of duty, than did King Alfred. Among the 
productions of his pen was a h anslation of Bcilo’s 
Ecclesiastical History; an “Epitome of Orosin8;”<'the 
Voyages of Ohthcro and Wuiistan; and an original 
account of tho geography of (Jennany in tho iiiuth 
century. Both his oiigiiutl works and his trans¬ 
lations—^which arc numerals—exhibit considerable 
Kholarship, and they are the. more remarkable when 
it is considered that he not only wrote in tiro midst of 
much bodily and menial suffering, but amidst the 
heavy cares devolving upon him in tho administration 
of his government. 

In prosecuting his studies, Alfred had a twofold 
object in -view—his o^and his people’s improvement. 
i^oug the other h^arned men whom ho invited to 
his court^ besides Asser was fJrimliald, a monk of 
Bhoims in Franco, avJio was famoeis for bis thco- 
lugi^ and ecclesiastical Icamiug and Skill hi cliureli 
music. John Soot, another learned man of the ago, 
was procured from old Saxony on tlio continent, and 
Phlogmnnd, ArWihbisliop of Vniiterbury, Werefoi-d, 
Bishop of Woivestor, Wulfig and Etheistan, Bishops 
of liondon, and Wereboi-t, Bishop of Dliosh i; all 
assisted him iu his studies and in his ciideavoara to 
promote the inte^to of Icamiug among his subjects. 
The -work which Alfred and lus coadjntora had h'fore 
them was one of great magnihido. Scarcely a monas- 
, tevy, or a bishop’s seat, where' scliools had bwm kept 
for the education of jTmth, cliiefly for the ehiircn, 
had been left standing by the ruthless and Goth-like 
Danes; but Alfred riqiaircd tho -walls of those in 
mins, and built new ones, and instituted a school 
in each of them whereby learning Ivas revived. At 
all events youth wero taught reefing, w^t^t 1^® 
Latin laaigusgc^igand church inne^ to -'fo£ 

, perfominj^-tbp jmblic offices of tho elrrtre'%«110|»' 


were likewise tebght arithznotio. to enaUe to 
manage tho secular affairs of their societies, while 
others were instructed in rhetorio and theology, to 
enable them to teach the people bit' their oratorj^. 
Snell was the usual routine of education at this 
period both in England and on the. Cemtineni, bat 
though it was calculatod to provexC . tho total ex¬ 
tinction' of literoiy l^wledgo among tho elergy, it 
contributed but little to the improvement of a^noo, 
or to diffuse learning among the laity. Still Alfred 
did what he could to diffuse learning among the hdty 
as well as tho clergy. Education was made by hiin 
the road to p(eforment, not only in the church, but 
in the Btate«'» Ho was a living example of its h^ne- 
fits, and he was constantly recommmiding it to his 
subjects. He oven legislated on tho snbjoct, fitr by 
one of his laws, all fi-eeholders who possessed two 
ludes or more of land were compiled to send their 
sons to school, and give them a liocral education. It 
would appear, iiidcod, from tho old chroniclers that 
learning fiourished so much under his aumoea, that 
before the end of his reign every bishopu see Vas 
filled ly a prolate of leamuig, and every pulpit in 
England furnished with a competent preacher. 
Asser haS fimdly put it ou rccoi-d that tho old no¬ 
bility, ashamed of their ignorauce, in several instances 
ppued to study at an advanced age, incited thereto 




Bdt tho gleam of light which appeared in England 
towards tlio close of the ninth contiiTy, and which 
was chipfiy owing, to Alfred's cxtraoruinaiy ■genius 
and efforts, -was not of lung nmtiiaiance. After his 
death, in the very firot year of the tenth coutuiy, learn¬ 
ing bi^ii to liuiguish and decline. His son and sue* 
c(»8sor fldwanl liad been educated with groat care, 
hut not having tho same genius and tosto for study 
as his illustrious father, he did not prove so groat a 
patron of learning, and learned men. Even if ho 
had bficn, it is prolMblo that he would not have been 
able to have preserved the lamp of knowledge in 
England; fi)r no sooner had the Danes heard of 
tho death of their invincible conqueror than they 
renewed their detractive ravages. Tho learned 
men, also, whom Alfi-od had gathered round him, 
dying soon after their royal patron, -were not suc¬ 
ceeded by men of equal talent and learning. These 
and other^ unfavourable clroumstaucos gave a fatal 
cheek to the progress of loaining, so that by degrees 
tho English relapsed into their fimner ignorance. 
All tho nations of Enm^. in tnitli, became in tlio 
tenth centmy involved in tho most profound dark¬ 
ness, whonec it has been said that this ago, for its 
barbarism and weakness, was the age of iron; for 
its duln«>SK and sta|)idity the ago of lead; and for 
its blindness and ign^iunee the ago <ff darkness. 
It was almost desHtuto of men of genius and learn¬ 
ing; was pi-udnctivo of few ^rcat princes or good 
proLites; and scarcely anyth^ was performed in 
it meriting the attention ot posterity. Some who 
filled t^ie highest stations in tho church were not 
able to road, and others who pretended to soholarshi^, 
and attempted to peiform its public officeStiF 
committed the grossest blunders. It is true ^t 
Dunstau is said by monkish ohroniolers to Imito 
riinkod only second to .\lfind as a iiromotor 
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iuifii-aaftA to luyo been a prodigy of letmung himsd^ 
bat little credit can be given to tiieir encomiums. 
It was the fiishion of the monks of the middle ages 
to exalt the Character of Ihinslan Avithout regard 
to trath or probability. The only anan who flourished 
in Eng^d at the end of the tenth ocntuiy and 
the bCgiiming Jf the devonth, as a man of learning 
and literature, was Elfrio t^e grammai-ian, who 
translated from the liatjp into the Saxon tongue 
ei^iy sermons or homilies for tho use of the clergy, 
atm composed several other works; and who, by the 
r^tttation ho had ^ned, was finally advanced from 
tim degroo of a .^ple monk to t!^ archiepiscopal 
diteity. ^ 

m toe few first years of the eleventh century, the 
state of learning in England was in the most de< 
plcmUe condition. In. thofyoar 1009, Oxlbrd was 
reduced to ashes by the Danes, and Cambfidge soon 
after shared its fate. The greatest part of tho mo¬ 
nasteries, churches, cities, and towns in England 
fdl a pTOT to their ravages during this calamitous 
season. In the roign of*Ginuto, nowover, loaniing 
is said somewhat to have revived. According to 
Anthony Wood, that monarch was anxious to repair 
the injuries whudi had Ijecn oommitt^ by his 
countrymen; and lamcnthrg tlie low state to which 
learning was reduced, fbundetl schools in many placca 
for its revival. It seems probable that he rcmirctf 
those at Oxford, and rostered them to their former 
privileges and revenues. But what Canute did was 
undone by his barbarian son and* successor,, Harold. 
An enemy to all Icaniing, Hamid plundered the 
nniversity of Oxford of its rovennes, and thought 
that ho treated tho scholars with lenity when ho 
left them the naked walls of their houses. Tho 
restoration of the.ancient line of Anglo-Saxon kings, 
A.n. 1041, in the prson of Edward tho Confessor, 
was favourable tc tno cause of Icaniing and literature. 
Edward repaired the injurica whicht had bccffi done 
to Oxford ly Harold; and, according to Ingulphus, 
it was at that period the chief seminary of learning. 
Ingulphus was himself cltiefly educated at Oxford, 
where, according to his own testimpny, ho made great 
progress in tho Aristotelian philosophy, and became 
acquainted with tho rhetoric of Ciooro. Tho father 
of Ingulphus lived in tho court of Edward tho Con¬ 
fessor ; and ho relates, that when he visi^* him at 
court, he was often examined in Latin and logic by 
Queen Editha, who excelled in both those bjfanclics of 
literature; a proof that Icaniir^ was then esteemed 
a fodiionablo accomplishment among ladies of the 
highest rank,«nd that at tho o1oki.> of this long, dark, 
and dreary period, learning had in some degroo 
revived. It was, indeed, the dawn of a brighter 
day; for soon after the Borman conquest events 
happened whioh contributed greatly to promote the 
interests of learning and the spread or knowledge 
among tho English nation. 

"Nov at last the sacred influence 
Ofjlebt appears, and {tom the voile of hearm 
Shoou fiir into the bosom of dim night 
A glimmering davn.”— Milton. 

flosfry..—Among tho arts held in high favour by 
tlto Anglo-Saxons, Jbat of poetry tskes ^ first place. 
It toM very early cultivate by them. They brought 


their passion for it witli them from tho north; for 
at this period the mountains of Germany, Sw^cn, 
Donmarl^ Norvniy, and oven Iceland were the seats 
of tho muses. Evoiy bold warrior, when ho ongag^ 
in a piratical or nrilitaiy expedition, if ho was not 
a poet himseli^ had a poet attendant to oclobiate his 
martial deeds. There can, therefore, be no doubt 
that tho Icadoi's of* the several armies of Saxons, 
Aisles, Jutes, and Danes who came to our island, 
brought with them poets to sing their exploits and 
victories. 

Tho exact laws of the meti'es of tho Anglo-Saxon 
poets are unknown. Thoir poetical compositions re- 
Bomlfie tho Rtmio odes imitated by Gray, and are 
by alllteraiiou, by a mixtuie of regular 
nd irregular cadence, by abrupt transitions, by an 
omit«ion of particles, and by an artificial irn’emon of 
words and phrases. It is only«t a late period tliat 
there is any approach to rhyme exhibited in tho 
Aimlo-Saxon poetiy. * 

lint wliatoveu merit tho poetry of this period 
possessed, it ohbimed for those who composed it a 
nigh degroo of iwpularity. Kings thomsolvcs were 
as ambitious of the laurel as of tl>p crown. 'Alfred 
employed his poetic talents to enlighten the min^s 
and civilixe the manners of his subjects, and Canute 
oocosionnlly cuuried tho muses, roots wore tho chosen 
favourites of many of the Saxon monarchs. They 
Avero entertained at tlieir leasts, advanccvl to honours, 
and loaded with prosdhts. So profuse was tho patron¬ 
age bestowed upon them, that crao poet declaiAsd, by 
a pootio licence, that if he had desired of his prince 
the moon for a prosont, ho Avould have Ixistowcd it 
upon him. The poets of tlio nortli especially enjoyed 
the royal favours, and they Avcrc so numerous Uiat 
an antiquary has obroi-wnl that it would bo endless 
to name them.^So gi-eaf Avas the jioAV'er of poetiy 
over, the rude minds of the ago, that it is said it was 
able to subdue tho fiercest outbursts of anger and 
revenge. One of the most ancient of these lurds has 

I nf this boast on record;—know a song by which 
soften and enchant tho arms of my onomios, and 
render their wca^s of nonenfibet. I know a song 
which 1 need only to sing Avlllgi men have loaded 
me with bonds; for tho moment 1 sing it my chains 
fill! in pieces, a^d I walk fortli at liberty. I knoAV 
a song u8eful*to all mankind; for as soon as hatred 
influences the suns of men, the moment I sing it they are 
appeased. I know a song of such virtno, that wore 1 
caught in a storm 1 cun hush tho wim^and render the 
air calm.” This is tho langq^tgo of hyperbole, but that 
Gie ancient bards acquired an ascendency over tho rude 
minds of tho Anglo-Saxon population there can bo no 
questiun. And this proves tBat they must have 
possessed the true poetic fire, for Tie mer'O art could 
have exercised such influence. One of these poets 
of nature is mentioned by Bede. This Saxon poe^ 
was a monk named Cwslnion, who liAmd in the sevontk 
century. It is i-elated that the most sublime straiAs 
of pbo^ were so natural to this anoiant bard, that he 
dreamed in verso, and composed his most admirable 
poems in his slumbera; lepeating.them when he 
awoke. .This may be fiction; but ^edmon appears to 
have been posseted of tirat diviiie enthusiasm Avith 
;y^ch''a true poet is always faispixed. Aooording to 
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Bede, be was a sacred ix>et: ihe first of that long list 
which has adorned onr litoxaiy annals. “ Ho siin^,” 
writes Bode, “ the creation of tho wrld; tho orij^ii 
of mankind; the whole liisto^ of tho hook of Genesis; 
the doliveranco of tho ismelitos out of Egypt ; their 
taking possession of the land of promise; and m^y 
other scripture histories. Ho sung of the incarnation, 
passion, nisnnoction, and ascension of our Saviour; 
of tho giving of tho Holy Ghost and tho preaching of 
the Apostles, in a word, he composed poems on the 
divino blessings ond judgments; on tho terrors of tho 
last day; on flio joys of lieaven;^ the pains of hell; 
and on many othnr religious subjects, to detor men 
from tho love of vice, and excite them to tho love and 
.pi-aotico of virtue.” All tho poems of Coudar^su-^ 
lost except a portion of ono, which is preserved ii\ 
King AliW’s &xon version of Bede’s " i^lesiastioal 
History.” Indeed Uiis fragment, “ On the Origin of 
ThingN,” is ono of very few spocimens existing of 
early Anglo^l^iaxon poetiy. It i-eads thus:— 

Nu VO Mxolan hcriau Kow must ve praise 

Ilcofon rices veard Tlie Guardian of heaven's kingdom, 

Metodos ndhte. The Creator's miglit. 

And his iuod-ntlg>ne And his mind's mought: 

Weia vnildor feeder Glorious father of men. 

'Swaheivundragcbwacs As of ovory wonder he^ 
lioo driohten. Lord eternal, 

Oord oiistoaldo Formed the beffinning. 

He lercst gcseoc^ Ho first franKal 

Forthan hcaniurm For tlie obildren of mih . . 

Hcofou to hrofo The Iiffiwvon oa a roof; 

Halig Boynpond Holy creator. 

Tha middangentd Then—mid-earth, 

Moncynnos wonni Tho guardian of mankind, n 

Fee diyhtcn Tho eternal Lord, 

Aeltar toodu Afterwards produceil; 

Finim fol(ku) The eartli for men, 

Fna Achnihtfg I/>rd Almighty. 

t 

The allitorativo and syUabioal haiHuony displayed in 
this finemont of ancient Saxon vci-so, mns tnroi^h 
the whole of tho poeti y of tho Anglo-Saxons, 'rhis 
raodo of voi-sificiition continued to bo used by the poets 
of England long after this period, as in tho visit^ of 
Flora Flowinun, jitiblishcd about the middle of the 
fourteenth c-entury. ^’ho following spocimen, for in¬ 
stance, doviatos bnt Jitttlo from tho common song of the 
Anglo-Saxon poets:— 

In a Bomcr season, , 

When hot was tho sun, 

I shope mo into slirouhesb 
As I u shepo were; 

Inhabit as on harmet, 

•* Unholy of werk&t 
Went wjfio in this world 
Wonders to hcaro. 

Tho Anglo-Saxon pdetry was camble of almost end- 
losB variations changing tho length of tho verses, 
tho number and position of sonorous letters and cyl- 
^lables, and by other artistic methods. It was in this 
that the great charm of Anglo-Saxon pooti'y consisted. 
One ot the chief motins of multi|)lyiDg tiimr modes of 
versification was tlio ragard paid to long and short 
^Uabios, after tho manner of the poets of Greece md 
Home. For this, their hu^aTO was much better 
adapted than tho modom iSiglmh, ^ it so 

great a prt^ztion of words of one'i^dla^^- iiP'aii ' 
(ingQtitiM were: much bettw fi«ed and aMpltA|nlfe' 


On ^is sab^eot it has been remarked, **The'kiBd 
vorae in whioh they most ddighted was the Ado nign 
—consisting of one long, two shmt, and two limg 
^llahlos—^mough they sometimes deviated a Bttlo 
tVom the strict roles of that measure. For as the 
Greek and Latin poets, when they wrote Iambics, did 
not always adhere to the striotast kvC!* of that land of 
verse, but made use ^f various lilterties; so Hie Awg lo. 
Saxon and Dono-Saxon po^ allowed then^ves eqiud 
liberties in oomporing l£mr Adanica.” Awd 'it & ot 
Adonios Htat Hie greater number of the Angb-Saxpn 
verses now oxtant consists. In that measamthey com¬ 
posed thmr rei^gious hymns, their poems in praise of 
saints, their/war sangs, tlieir songs of love, t^r 
satires, their el^ics m sorrow, and their glees cf 
mirth and festivity; for tho subjects of Anglo-&xon 
poetry Were as vtmous as their rules of versiSoation. 

A grafid feature in Saxon and Danish poetaiy'k Ua 
figarativo and metaphorical language. . But the figinfw 
and metaphors nsed were not the prodoetions of indi- 
vidnal genius, likj those of modem poets; on the eon- 
trary, tiiey were established by ancient and nniv^sal 
. practice. Many of the figures were taken from the 
ancient ]^agan theolo^ and mythology of the north¬ 
ern nations. The proinsion of metaphors and figures 
with which the Saxon and Danish poetiy abounds, 
•coupled with tho very involved arrangement of the 
woi^—some of which are only used in verse->-ren- 
ders *2t almost nnintelligiblo to modem readers, 
though, probably, it was sufficiently clear to con¬ 
temporaries. 

Notwithstanding the marked difierence of language, 
tlie versification of the bards ^of Wales and Scotlwd 
bore a strong resemblance to Irhat of tho Saxon and 
Danish. Their modes of vcrrification were varions and 
alliterative, and their langnago metaphorical. During 
the sway of the Itomans tho pootio genius of the pro¬ 
vincial^ Britons had boon depressed, hut it was not 
destroyed. When the Homan yoke was broken, and 
they hod rogainod their liberties, they reached thoir 
harps down from tho willows on which thoy had so 
long been suspended. During their fierce wars with 
the Saxons their poetie genius not only revived, but 
shone forth all its meridian splendour, for it is on record 
that some of the most famons Welsh poets fiourished 
during ^lis period. 

, fifiisic.-* Sfnsio was very early cnltivated by the 
Saxons. It was u natural accompaniment to their 
Adonic vtoo. The two arts were inseparable and 
universal. The halls of kings, princes, and nobles 
rang with the united melody of the pcet’s song and 
the harp of the musician. Most commonly the poet 
and musician wore blended in the same person ; far 
blessed at onco with a peetical genins, a tnnefiil voice, 
and a skilful hand, the Saxon poet sang and played 
the songs which his genius composed. It was tins 
oomUnation of talent that proeond even' the meanest 
among them riches, honour,'and regal favour. Bat 
ipusio a^ars to have been the study of the age.^ Bde- 
toiy rerords that Alfred excelled in it,, as difi also. 
Aulafi', the Danish King of Northumberland. Skill m 
vocal and instraxacntsl muric, indeed, appears at om 
period a necessary acoompliHuuent.to ervy aast yrhit 
irished to mingle in courtly society. ' Accor^ii;lo‘ . 
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it.ynw the custom for over^ one present at a. to the nemo of a sdonco; miifdcal notation being then 
nait to mm and on the harp in order to inoreaso unknown. Yet that it was not contemptible is dear 
ihe .i^tltity of the company. Ihe art of playing on fixan Bede, wlm speaks of it as being the most laud- 
tho was alei practised professionally by inmndeT- able, pleasant, joyous, and amiable of all the arts; as 
ing minstrels and gleemen. But tbo haip of the purif^ig and ddightiiig the himiau heart; as dis- 
Anglo-I^^ns was a rude iustrumont of musio com- polling sorrow, alloTiating care, improving jc^; and 
pared with th#ela1x>rately-constiiioted haip of the as promoting the health of tlio body as well its the 
moderw In an illuminated manuscript the psalmist happiness of the mind. Thu nuwt wonderhil efifeota 
David is represented os playing on a haip of a square arc ascribed to the music as well as to the poetry of 
or oblong s^po with ton strings, whioh he plays * 


■upon wim his right hand while ho holds the instal¬ 
ment with his loft In another instance the royal 
psalmist is represented placing a hai-h of ti'iiinguW 
mrab which has eleven strings; andi^aylao con- 
dud^ that these two kinds of harp were those in use , 
among &e Anglo-Saxons. The harp appears to have Jr 
been highly prized; and the ponmns of tli&se -who 
could pby upon it wero esteemed inviolkblc, and 
aucoredfrom injuries by severe penalties. But this 
was not tbo only instnunent of music among the 
Atiglo^xons. A groat variety of wind and stringed 
rastnimenta aro mentioned by writlrs of this ixjriod; 
sui^ as bdls, hoi-ns, trumpet^ drums, cymbals, viols, 

^and the lyre. This latter instrument is represented 
in illuminations as having four strings, wfiioh wero 
played upon by a ploctnun. The tabor, pipe, flnl^ 
and violin are also mentioned as instruments of music 
in use at this period: and Bede and Adhelm botlP 
mention the oiguu. Acxxirding to 'WillLiin of ?lkflmcs- 
Inuy, a gieat many oigans and bdls were given by 
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Dnnsian to the churohes o&the Avoct; the former of 
which ho doBoribes as liaving brass pipes and beUows. 
It is doubtfhl whether the organ mentioned by Bode 
was anything more than an instrument composed of 
reeds, and blown with«the mouth—the mouth organ 
of the present dav; but it is certain that oigans with 
bi^ pi]^ D^owB weie in use at a nter date. 
Aylwin is sf^ to have erected on organ of tliat 
dewiption in Hams^ Abbey, at accost of 9001. of our 
pjeesestt money. 

-The of iSe Anglo-Saxons is eoaroely entitled 


the age; although the effects were probably the I 
natural and happy union of these sister arts rather 
than to the intrinsic value of either. But tho fullest 
and most distiu^j; noticAiof Anglo-Saxon inusio that 
havo readied om* limes refer to church music, which 
appeal's to kive been cultivated with ar^ur. Able ! 
masters from Homo taught it in England, and many 
youths were sent to Homo for instruction in church 
music. One of the most celebrated of these foreign 
teachers -was John, Archantcr of St. Petet’s at Borne, 
who was sent by I’ope AgatliAi^.n. 678, to teach tho 
monks of Wearmoutu, and olh« Engli^ monks, the 
art of singing tho publio service after the Boman 
manner. Another fomous teacher was Futta, or¬ 
dained by Arebbi^op Theodoro, chiefly, it would 
appear, from his bciiq; well instructed in diurch dis- 
cqiliuc, and “ well seen in song and music to bo used 
iu .the church, after tho manner as hi had learned of 
Pope Gregory’s disciples.” Futta was oi'dained Bishop 
of Bochester, and when his diurch liad bceu destroyed 
in a hostile iuoui-sion made into cKout by tbo Mercian 
King Ethilfred, ho obtained a small cure and a por¬ 
tion of ground fium Sciwiilf, Bishop of Mcrda, and 
wont about tliu country giving instruction in musio 
and singing. At a later period diutch mudo 'was one 
of the chief branches of learning; tanght in a semimgry 
estabUshed at Canterbury, - frolh wbenoo professors 
wero sent to teach tho art in monatAeries throughout 
England. It is related of Canute that as he was 
rowing u^ the Meve, the choral hymn burst upon 
his eors .nom the monastery of Sly, whidi so en- 
ohantei'hiim that he wrote a ballad in praise of tho 
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merry xacnokH, the first verso of whidi is still pixy 
served It roads thus:— 

"Henily sang tlie inonlcR \ii(bln Kly 
Whin that Cnute king lowod thereby: 

Bow niy knights, mw mar the hind, 

And hear we these monks sing.” 

Archiledure. —I’erhaps nothing snfloml move from 
tho invasion of the iSixons th^ tho Roman archi¬ 
tecture of Hritain. Some of tho (rtmctines erected 
dining the Roman period were built with so mtlUh 
solidity, tliat they might liave remained to this day, 
had they been piescrved with care; but tho Saxons 
oaino in tho twofold character of invaders and de¬ 
stroyers. Like all tho nations of Germany, they had 
been aconstomed to live in houses of wood ojmrtii, 
and covered with branches of trees or strawT 
hence, having no taste for the arts, they wantonly’ 
demolished the noblest structures, however beantifm 
mig^t have been thifir architeotnru. ITieii* conquest 
was ac(»mpanied by wide-spiiead destruction of tower 
and temple, of castle and viUa. As I'egaids areM- 
toctiiro, the Roman presence in onr island was almost 
wholly effaced by these barbarian invaders. 

For nearly two hundred years the Saxons lived in 
England, as they had done in Germany, in houses of 
nearly as rude a construction as tho wattled honsos 
of the early Rriton. Their very tcmplos wero crccti^ 
of wood: BO utterly ignorant were they of tho art of 
masonry. Even after their ecniversimi to Christianity, 
their cathedrals were built with*the same perishahie 
matoriaL Redo says, tliat there was a timo when 
there was not a stone church in tho land: all hcmig 
erected with wood and coverctl with reeds. Tho lust 
chapel or oratory erected by PMwiri, King of North¬ 
umberland, A.n. C72, was timher-biiilt; and tho cathe¬ 
dral of Lindisfanus or Holy Island, Avas hnilt with 
oak and covered with thatch.' The cq,i^iedral of York, 
hoAvevor, founded by Edwin at his l^ptism, appears 
to have been eroctm with stone; as was the wnrch 
built by Paulinus, the Arehbishop of York, in the city 
of Lincoln. Of this church, Bedo says, tliat its walls 
were standing in his time, though tho roof had fiillen 
in; and thatr some healing miracles wore wrought in 
it every year, for tho teefit of those who had tho faith 
to seek Grcm. ^ 

As a imrk in tho progress of arts in tho seventh cen 
tury, it is related that Bishop Wilfrid J;1azf!d the win¬ 
dows of tlie cathedral of York, A.i). (>69; tlio glass us^ 
being brought from the continent, A few years later, 
A.O. (J76, tho abbot Biscop brought artisans into this 
countiy from Frar.ce, dcilled in the art of making glass. 
Tho honour restoring masonry in England, chiefly 
belongs to Wilfrid and Biscop, who Avero great tiavei- 
lors, and had aoquirot} a tasto for tho arts at Rome. 
Wilfrid, who Avas ope of the most weedthy prelates of 
his ago, was a great builder, for be erected magnifi¬ 
cent structures at York, Ripon, and Hexham. The 
cathedral of Hexham, built by*him, is said, to have 
been tho most beautiful on this side of tho Alps; 
huAring a lofty rwf, fllipportcd by pillara of polishod 
Btcm<^long and high Avails, and sublime towers. This 
edifice aotw crocUd by artificers brought from Romo, 
and probably Franco, as were all One) sanctions at this 


date,. The benedict Biscop, howev^, induoiAfltiOBeL 
artifioers which h£ brought from wo 


settle in England. Biscop erected the magnifioent 
abbey of Weainnouth, and other Btruotnres, and hu 
artificers ore sai^ to have taught the Blnglish the arts 
in which they Avere so skilM: esncaaRy that of 
making gloss fur 'windows, lamps, arinking voss^ 
and other uses. 

Stone buildings, however, were of firy occur¬ 
rence during two centuries after Wilfrid and Biscra 
flourished; nor does il appear that glass beoamo at all 
ooiumon. Windows of houses and dwrehos Avero still 
ibr the most part filled Airitli fine linen doth, or lat¬ 
tices of Avood, as heretofore. AVhen Alfred tho Great, 
tOAvai-ds tho cM of the ninth century, formed the 
design of buiUuing his mined citiei^ churches, and 
monasteries, and of adorning his dominion 'with more 
magnificent stmeturos, ho still had to employ foreign 
artmeens Assor says, that ho employed au almost 
iniinmei-alfic multitude, collected ^m diiforent na¬ 
tions, many of whom excelled in their several arts. 
It seems probable, however, that Alfred’s buildings 
were generally more remarkable for thdr number 
and utility than Tor their grandeur. Wo are tdd, 
indeed, that the Aviiid whistl^ so mdely through his 
own palace, that ho wa.s compelled to contrive the 
nianiifactnfe of a horn lantern, to preserve tho flicker¬ 
ing flames of his candle from being blown out, whUo 
lie was pursuing his studies. Long after his time, 
Almost all the houses, and tho gi-eater number of tho 
chureh^s and monasteries, were oi-ections of wood, 
covered with thatch. I'ho truth is, the Anglo-Saxon 
nobility had still na real tasto for magnificent build¬ 
ings, and* wore content to live in Ioav, mean,-and in- 
eonvenient dAvcllings, This may have been owing in 
a great measure to the unsettled state of the cxjuntiy, 
and Uie frequent depredations of tho Hanes; hut still 
there must have been a general -want of taste in 
architecture, otherAvisc there would have Iwon mure 
stmetures of a solid character erected than histoiy 
loads u» to behove tliere were. Even the few solid 
stmetures that Avnre erected, appear to have been 
only mdo imitations of tho Roman stylo of arihi 
tectnre, for tho most admired of tho Saxon churches 
were low and gloomy: their walls being immode¬ 
rately thick, and their Avindows few and small, vrith 
semicircular arches at the top. Their most general 
form was, prolmhly, that of the smaller parish cunrehes 
of a lat^' date, nousisting of a simple nave and 
cliaucci, altliough some may have Iwon built Avith 
side aisles. 

Tho most numerous ccelosiastical edifices Avere 
erected in the reign of Bldgar tho i’eaceable, in tlie 
tenth conlury; wh), under the infiuenco.of Hunstan 
and his coadjutoi'i^ founded many mouastio establisli- 
ments, which avoto increased in number by private 
munificeuco. It was at this period that Ayl-win tho 
Ealdonnan founded the Abbey of Ramsey, in 
Huntingdonshire: a chiuxli which is sud to have 
had two towers raised above tiiio roof; one at the 
west end, and tho other, whicls-was laiger, supported 
by four pillars in tho middle of tho building, where 
it divided* into four parts, being connected toother 
arches, with other adjoining arches, in order to 
seonro their stabilitv. 

'The narrative m the oircumstanoes attjfeding the 


^foiindatuKi of Abbey Ramsey, as n 
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LITEBATUm, *^NOB, AND ART. 


Shm Tortor, from tlio « Histoiy of tho Monks of 
gi'vcs tw a clear insight into tho manner in 
whroh monastic institutions were established at this 
mriod. At tllbt time, tho people were taught to 
oelievo that thoso who renounced the wwld biought 
blessings on their country, and they were urged to 
fimnd such im^tutions, and to labour in their oieidion. 
It was thus that Aylwin ^va8 ^instructed by Bishop 
Oswald, and he readily acted uix.n tho bishop’s ex¬ 
hortation. “ ITie Ealdorniati replied, tliat ho had some 
horeditary land surrounded wth marshes and remote 
from human intercourse. It was near a forest of 
various sorts of ticos, which hod sovctel qien spots of 
gort turf, and othca-s of fine gross foK pasture. No 
buildings liad boon upon it, but some elinds for his 
hmils who manured tho soil. Thoy went together to 
view it. They found that the watera mmo it an ■ 
island. It was so lonely, and yet had so*mnny c*on- i 
veniences for subsistence and secduded devotion, that • 
the bishop decided it to bo an advisablo situation, j 
Artificers wro coUocted; the neighbourhood joined 
in the labour. IVelvo •monks came from another 
cloistor to form tlic new fraternity ; their cells and a 
chapel were ^n raised. In the next -winter, they 
provided tho iron and timber and utensilif tJiat were 1 
wanted for a handsome chiiroh: in tho spring, amid i 
the fenny soil, a finn foundation was laid. Tho -w'ork- j 
men laboured ns much for devotion as for profit. ' 
Some brought tlio stone.s; others made tho «dment; ' 
others supplied tho wheel machineiy that msed tho 
stones on^ high; and in a misonablo time the sacred ! 
edifice, with two towers, appeand on what had been | 
Ijcforo desolate wistc.” j 

It is to these circxunstanccs. connected with tho ! 
foundation of Anglo-Saxon churches, that Words-' 
worth thus refuiv in one of his ooclesiastical sonnets:— 

** By Hucli rxniiiiilcs movutl to unbonglit pains, 

Tho ix)o]ilo It ork like conjiprDgati.')} ; • 

laager to Iniild the qnict turtrcsscs * 

Wticro Piety, uh tlicy bclicvo, obtains 
From honvcii a gonrral blessing; timely rains 
Or needful sunshine; prusperous enterprise 
And peace and equity," 

After all, architcotnre, even at the latest pei-iod of ; 
the Saxon lulo in England, was very iroponect; and ' 
tho few erections of any note were from examples on ] 
tho continent, and not ftom the designs of any native ' 

S mius. Thus the famous tdmrcli of St Andrew, at | 
oxhom, erected by Bisliop Wilfrid, waS a copy of i 
tho Roman Basilica, founded by Constantiiro, as is ; 
clearly proved by tho description jjiven of it by Prior i 
Richni-a. Ho sa^ “ Tho foundations of tliis church . 
St Wilfrid laid deep in the earth: for the crypts and I 
oratories, and tho passages leading to them, which ! 
wore then with great exactness contrived and built 
underground. Ihe -n^alls, which were of great length, 
and laiscd to an immense height and divided into '■ 
throe several stories cJt tiers, he supplied by squares j 
and various kinds of well-polished columns. Alro tho ' 
walls, tho capitals of tho columns which* supported j 
thorn, and the aroh of tho sanctuary, he decorated i 
wi^ histurioal representations, imagery, and various I 
figuros in relief curved in stone, and minted rvith a j 
most agr^blo variety of culouiu The body of tho I. 


ohiu'ch he compassed about with pen Aces and portieues 
which botli above and below ho divided with great 
and inexpremblo art by jiartition walls and winding 
stairs. Within the stair-dises, and alxjvo them, he 
cunsiul flights of ste^.s, and galleries of stum*, und 
seveiul passages leading from tliem, both ascending 
and descending, to bo nrtftilly disposed that multi¬ 
tudes of people might bo there and go quite round the 
church, w'ithont being sc«n by any one bclnw' in tho 
luftre. Moreover, in mo soverel divisions of tho porti¬ 
coes, or aisles, botth above and below, he cre<cted many 
must beantifnl and private* oratories of cxqiusite 
workmanship; and in them ho caused to bo placed 
altars in honour of tho blessed Virgin Maty, St. 

St. John tho Baptist., and tlio holy Apostles, 
ffrt^yrs, Confessors, and Viigins, with all docent and 
proper furniture to each of them: some of which 
rc'maiuing at this day, appear like so many turrets 
and fortified places.” * 

Of tho domoKtic arohiti'cture of tliis pcifoil no 
minute description can be given. 'I'lic same may also 
bo said of tho military architecture. It v ould appear, 
however, tliat several towns of tlio .\nglo-SaxouK, as 
Oxford, Exeter, Warwick and others, were strongly 
fortified with walls. Exeti-v is ssfid to luivo defied 
tho Norman conqueror for eighteen «lays, and even 
then tho citisens surrendered only because their chiefs 
proved traitoin to tho Siixon canm\ Tho resistanoo 
madu in these fortified towns was so stem that it 
provoked tho iitmost«vengcance of tho I'oiujueror, 

Architecture among the ixisterify of tliu ancient 
Bptons during this long {leriiKl, ap^M-ai’s to liavc Ix'cn 
in a £ir more iniiK-ifect condition than in England. 
After they retired to thp inuuntuins of Wales the ai’t 
ajjpeare to liavo lieen ainuist wholly lost. Tho chief 
palace of tho Ivings of Wales, where the nobles and 
■wise men mct«J:o cnac? laws, was I'alled the “ White 
Palact',”,l>ecansc its walls were woven with white 
wands, which had tla; bark peelwl ofl‘. Aecoiding to 
the Ijcges Wallicm, wh«.*ver bnnit or destroyed tho 
Iving’s pilaoc, was corapcdli.-d to piy one ixnind and 
eighty ponce, and onn hiuidrcd and twenty pence for 
each of tlio eight adjacent bnildhigs ;*namoly, tho 
dormitoiy, tho kitchen, the the granary, tho 

bakc-lionse, the store-house, thef stable, and tho dog- 
house. It is evident that all tho buildings of Wales 
were of woed^only, for the laws required tho King’s 
vassals to come to tho building of the castles erected 
for the Hccmity of the couiitiy with one tool only—tho 
axo. 

'Ihc state of arehitcelure in tScotlsMid, in tho former 
part of this i)eriiKl, was siiitilar to that in Woles. At 
a later date, lion'over, the Scots and I’icts appear 
to have practised tlio uri. of* masoniy. 'TIioto are 
still some stono buildings of a sm^ilar construction 
and great antiquity to bo seen m some parts of 
Srotland, which ap]^ir to liavo been the works of 
dificrent ages and diftcrent nations. All thoso lyuld- 
ings are of a circular form, and some of them, as 
that in a valley called Glenbegfwero of groat ma^- 
tudo. Other eircnlor towers were*not so hu-ge. and 
were more artificial in their arehitectui'e. 'Ihoy 
-were slender and lofty: benhg about forty feet only 
in external ciroumferenoe, from seventy to a 
hundred-high. Th^ are said to have consistol 
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af five or six stories; and it has boon wipiiosod^ tiiat 
thw ‘WOTO ereoted for tho conflnoinont of penitents 
whue performing penance. I'enitents, it is said, -were 
first puused in tho npiKsimost story, from whence thei)' 
descended by degreos nntil they canio to the door, 
which was some feet from the ground, where ^ey 
reoeived absolntion from the clergy «nd the blcnangs 
of tho people. Other wiiteiu, however, imagine that 
the dcagn of those cironlur towtft's was to enable tho 
clergy to call the people to church by the soupd 
of a horn or trumpet olown from tho top'; but as 
they were always erect^ in the neighbourhood of 
churches, it may be that they were used for both 


Ixulffure and Painting .—^At the time of tiieir sottl^ 
meut in this island, tho Saxons cultivatod the*«it^^ 
sculpture. Nations who worship images mturally 
encourage those who havo any taste or genius for 
making tliem. Douhtlesa, therefore, onr Saxon an- 
(xstorsjiad images of their gods in thoir temples, 
though they buy havo been carved iu. a rude and 
clumsy stylo. There is evidence on record that they 
had wls or statues of (heir imuginaiy deities; for 
it is recorded, that when they were converted to 
Christianity they ^troyod tlicm. The art of making 
them was then deemed impious; but it was soon 
revived. For os the Pagan Saxons liad images of 
their gods in the temples, so tho Christian ^xons, 
following tho example of Borne, had images of saints 
in thoir churches. At fii'st those images wore brought 
from Romo, but us tho demand ^increased (hoy were 
Hupjdied by native art But tlicir sculpture, like 
th^ architecture, was rude and imperfect, as at this 
period it was also in Franco and Italy. There was 
no Phidias who could put life into marme. 

In painting there appears to have been a greater 
degree of skill displa^i^ Like sculpture, its sistor 
art of painting was chiefly eifipltyed iB^tbe decoration 


of churches. The first paintings were brought firoin 
Rome; but as the veneration and domnnd for 'the. 
pictures of saints increased, native art was called 
into oxisteuoe. Many natives, and ocQocially'ainong 
the oleiOT, studied the art of painting in or^ to 
furnish their churches with* these ornaments. Bunstan, 
who seems to havo. been a universal (j^nius, was es< 
teemed by his oontemporarios a skilful painter; mdono 
of his productions, a»picture of Chti^ with himiialf 
at his feet, is still preserved in the Bodleioh Library^ 
Oxfoi-d. That the Anglo-Saxons had mrived to. a 
oonsidorahle dwree of {wrfootiou in the art paint^ 
ing is proved % many illuminated manuscripts still, 
in existence, ^he mast enduring monumentb of j^bie 
Anglo-Saxoni^ indeed, are those mannscripts aitd 
:• illuminations, which were produced ly tho clergy in 
• tiieir clomtei^ and which we may yet open' in our 
public liD{:anoB, and gaze ujiott with admiration. 
The art flourished from the eighth to the deventh 
centuries, and it was practised by tho greatest die¬ 
taries of the church as well as monks, somo of whom 
are styled *‘*painte*s.” Painting was evidently tho 
most ffourishing art of tho period, and it was brought 
to grmtor perfection than almost every other art 
Portrait-paeii^g even practised to a considerable 
extent; and liistorical paintmg, or representations 
of the principal actions of great princes and generalH, 
\|pis attempted, although such paintings do not 
possess any great merit, being deficient in outUuo 
and coldur. It is supposed ly some that the art of 
colouring and painting on gmss wus practised by 
the An^orSaxons, biit there aro no known remains of 
that art in existence. At tho same time, among 
roceijitH for perfoiining various works of art as 
pioctised in tho eighth ccntuiy, which are meservod 
in a work entitled “ Vitue^Mfiedi,” there are directions 
for stainiim glass in various colouns, in order to form 
figures and pictures of mosaic work. 


CHAPTER V. 

Iha Elitay of Oomiaetoe, ote., from A1V448 to AD. 1066, 


AgricuUure. — It has been seen that in tho time 
of tho Romans a^cuUure was brought to such 


Mrfection, that not only w^s snfiicient (XiiTi pividaced 
lor homo consumption, but that our island afforded 
great quantities W oxiiei-fotion. Like cveiything 
ohe, however, witR tile declousioii of the Rouum 
power it declined, aAd when th^ had left its shores, 
txxmme almost wholly destroyed Harassed by the 
incursions of tho Piets, Scuts, and Saxons, tiie British 
huSbtCbdiuRn had no heart for labour, for tho fruits 
of it wore quickly destroyed. Hence lands hitherto 
froStful^ IxK^e Oi** deserts. "When, however, tho 
Saxon invaders had booome dominant, agricultiire | 
revived. Self-proscrvation is the JaW cf nature, and ! 
hence they applied themselves ta the fA 

tho soil. Bnt bur Saxon ancostoi's 

_ : _ !_ _ • ■ 


culture too Biean an employment for themselves: that 
was committed wholly to women and slaves. 

On this subject l^uu'ou Turner writoi ^:—^ When 
tho Anglo-Saxons invaded England, they came into 
a cunutiy which bad been uitoor the Roman power 
for about four hundred ycep^ aud where agrioultore, 
after its more, oomplote Buojccticm ly Agnoola, had 
been so much encouraged, that it had Deoome one 
of tho western granaries of the empire. The Britons, 
therefore, of the fifth oontuxy, «ist be considered to 
have pursued the best system of husbandly then in 
rise, and their lands to navo been extensively oulti- 
vat^ with all those exterior ciroumstances 
mark established proprietorship and improvement; im 
.small forms; enolosm fields; regular diviriens. into, 
poadow, arable, pasture, aqd wood; fibced botmdad^s ; 
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placed hedges; artiifloial djkeu and ditches; selected 
^cds.wcTme^rds, gardens, and orchards; connecting 
rea& and pat^; scattered villages and larger torms; 
witk apnrimrifto names for every spot and objcict 
that maned the limits of each projierly, or the coorso j 
of each >vay. All those appear in the earliest Saxon 
(diarteiB, am#hefore the combating invaders had 
t im e OT ability to make them if they had not found 
^sm in the imand. Into suclf a country the Ai^hv 
Sanon acRtotnrors came, and, by these focilities to 
inxal oiyilization, soon become on t^rictdtoral people. 
The natives, whom they despised, conquered and 
enslaved, became their ednoatim and^rvants in the 
nev arts whieh they had to le^, « giuzing and 


numerons divisions and accni-ate and precise descrip* 
tioQS of land which occur in almost all*tho Saxon 
ohuters." 

1^0 Saxon princes and nobles, who in the division 
of the oonquered lands obtained tlio largest sliaros, 
axe said to liavu divided their estatBs into two ports— 
the In-lands and tlie Out-lands; the former being those 
lying contiguous to their dwolltngs, which wero 
cudt^ted by (doves, under the diroction*of bailiffs, 
for tire nso of their households; and the latter let' 
to coorls, or &i-mers, at a given rent, which was oc¬ 
casionally paid in kind. The value of these rent? 
was fixed by law, according to tho number af* hides 
or plough-lands of which a fium consisted. TUus 
it is said that by the laws of Injh King of the West 
Saxons, a farm consisting of ton hides paid fhe follow¬ 
ing ront: ten casks of lioney, threo hundred looves 
of bread, twelve casks of shting ale, thirty casks 
of small ale, two oxen, ten wethors, ten geese, twenty 
fowls, ten cheese;^ one cask of butter, twenty pounds 
of fijrage, five salmon, and one hundred cels. Jn 
some cases rents worn paid in wheat, lyo, oats, malt, 
fiour, hogs, shoep etc., aocording ,to, tho nature of 
the &rm and ^ custom of tne country. It was 
in this manner that tho greatest part of the crown 
lands wero fitrmed by tho ccorls, although it would 
appear that money-mits wero not unknown at this 
period. Tho farms of this period, however, did not 
consist of arable lands solely. On the contmiy, as 
Stow oWnros, tho Saxon fivnuci-s may be considei'ed 
graziers latbcr t^n ploughmen, as almost threo parts 
of tho kingdom wero set a^tart for th^teoding of 
cattle. A considerable part of each estate was also 
woo^aud, the timber on which was protcetbd by law; 
so that tho lands in cultivation, properly so called, 
formed but-a small proportion of tho estates held 
by tho Saxon kings ana tlmir nobles. 

' As regards the state of agriculture at this perio^ 
it would appear that it yfbH very hnpoifoct. This 
is proved not only by the lownetM of routs, but the 
low vtdue land. The ordinary price of an acre 
of the best land, for instance, in tho vioiuity of Ely, 
was sixteen Saxon pAmios, or about finir shilling 
o£ our pi'csent money, os woved ly Dr. Gale in hia 
history of the churoh of My, founded by JBdelwold, 
and enriched by many a bix)ad acre purchased by 
otirer bcnefactoro in the reign Edgar. But tho 
impmibet state o^oultivation at this period is demw- 
stmted more foroibly hj* the frequent faming whuh 


ooouri'ed; famines whith. from time to time carried 
off a great number of peopb. Thoso famines* may 
in part have occurred from the small quantity of 
bnds cultivated---ns frequently not moro uiun a fif& 
or sixth portion of a mrm was sown with oum; 
but it is evident tlrat they chiefly arose from tho 
sloveirlyand soperfieral manner in whieh the bnds 
were tilled Much .of tiiis impor-foot state of cidti- 
vatron arose not only from want- of skill hut from 
positive indolence. The only seasons of cxerrion wero 
seed-time and hai'vest; tho modem operations of 
Nvoeding, hoeing etc., all necessary fur the production 
of good harvests, being unpractisoil. And even their 
ploughing and sowiirg seems to have been very un- 
xiorfomed: tho operations being cai-riod on 
r'tymves, who had butlittfo iriterost in ilierrsuouoss. 
According to an Anglo-Saxon mimusci-ipt., whieh cuu- 


anci ir thotrostwas severe, luo lubom'may ne sup- 
pa-icd to have bceir deferred to tiro months of February 
or oven .March. Tho plough wts drown by four oxen 
—the use of horses bang i)r()hihitcd—attended by 
a di iver; and it consisted of an iron coulter and sliaru 
attaibcd to ilic end of a beam. The*seed was scattered 
by a man who followed tire plough, and was at once 
dopositetl in the now-mado furrow. Thci-o wore no 
harrows us«l to cover the earth over tho seed; but 
tho ploughman earned in his liaud a ]j1ongh beetle 
to bixak tiro clods us he wqnt along. Tho laboui*s 
of sc»l-time do not appear to liavo liecn over iK-fore 
Aniil, in which month the bmlowTier is ropresonted 
in tiro rnannscript os regaling his fiicn^ wrtli horns 
of ale. It is singubr tliat the Imrwcst is repr-csonted 
as (.‘ommcncing in June, though it dues not apimar 
to have hcoir finished ^‘foro August—the month in 
whicli almost sail the corn in tho present day is 
garnered. After the liarvost, the Angb-iSaxon manu¬ 
script roprosonts the lorri and his atteirdauts as 
hnuting the wild boar or sixirting with hawlm, and 
tiro husbandman as reirairing his instruments. Tiro 
coi*n appears generally to have been ^tluesbcd in 
December or in the winter moutlis; and when win- 
newed, or sifted from tho chaff,was carried in bi'gu 
baskets to tire grtroary : an ovei’scer or steward tak¬ 
ing an account of Uw «iuantity by notches cut on 
a tally. • The e^nr was c-onverted into meal by grind¬ 
ing it in handmiUs tnmtMl by feumbs, during a great 
part of this period; hut towards its close, water mid 
windmills, whidr had louglieeii known to tlio Visi¬ 
goths in Spain and tho LongohardiMu Italy, became 
g^rerol among the Anglo-Sitxous. 
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In lands tielonging to the Cliurch, a (•■omcwlmt 
bettor system of onltivation appjars to have existed. 
Church lands ■were better cleaned, and the quantity 
of waste land was situillor. The monks thcnisiclvos 
often turned cultivators; nor wcin abls)ts above the 
htimblo occupation. Jledo, in his “ 1 .ife f)f tho Abbots 
of WcaiTuouIn,” says of l'ii.sl<;rwiii, that being a strong 
man, and of a Immblo disposition, 4ic uswl to assist his 
monks ui llieir niinl Inliouin: sometimes guiding the 
plough by its stilt or handle, K(>iuotiraeH winnowing 
tom, and "sometimes iinigi^ insti-uments of hual»ndry 
with a liaiiimer upon an ;u>vil. 

In gardening, the monks weio vtiy skilful for tho 
ago. In their gardens they pixjdnced Iqpi, grap^, 
nuts, almonds, and pettrs. 'J'hey were also skiwjjUift 
ornamental planting: herbs and shrubs beii^ planted 
round tho monasteries, ns well as fruit trees, liritli- 
iukI, tho tii-ht abbot pf Ely, is said to have boon so 
skilful jn the art of gaiilcning, that he laid out veiy 
extensive gardens and orchaius round his monastery, 
which ho filled with so many hcrijs, shnibs, and fniit 
trees, that in a few years tho ti-ccs winch he planted 
and grafted, appcai-ud at a distance like a wood, which 
greatly added to tljp beauty of this ivligious retreat. 

Hie Uaefttl Arts .—Among tho Anglo-Sjixons, trades 
were pursued by tho sei-vants of a family, by travel¬ 
ling artisans, and by those who settled in cities, 
towns, or village's, to cs>iTy on trade on their own 
acoonnt. On their arrival in llritaiii they wvro 
acquainted with tho most essenfial brtuicLes of the 
olothing arts; such its dressing wool and flax, spin¬ 
ning them into yam, and weaving them into clotii. 
'Ihe nwteriid for clothing was chiefly the product of 
household industry. Eemalo domestics were cm- 
plo;^ in tho art, nor did fhost; of tho highest rank 
disdain to handle the distaif tyid loom. It was thus 
tliat the daughtcra of Edwfli'd tho Elder occupied 
their leisure hours; and Alfred tcimcd the female 
part of his family in Ins wll “ the istpiiidle side.” Nor 
was this work, Irani at least the seventh centiuy, of 
an ordinary character, llmre is distinct evidence 
that tho arts of weaving varions figures of men, 
animals, flowera, foliage. &o., into cloth, or of cin- 
broidcriiig them npoi]f li; after it was woven, were 
known. Adhclm, Bisliop of Sherbnm, about a.d, 680, 
distinctly alludes to tho art of embreideiy. Writing 
in praise of vii^’iiity, in order to show mt»t it ivas not 
chastity alone that constituted th«; virgin, he illns- 
tmtes his observation by this simile from the art of 
weaving :—An it is not a web of one unifonn colour 
and texture, witnout anjr variety of figiircs, that 
plcascth tho eye and appears beautiful; bul one that 
is woven by shuttles, and filled with threads of purple 
and many other colonit, flying from side to side, and 
fimniiig a variety df figures and images, in diiTercnt 
compartments, with admirable art.” Sametimes tho 
fiinires in cmhroidoiy were worked with threads of 
gold and silver, and sometimes with silk of various 
colours; the piinciiKih being purple, yellow, green, 
blue, pea-green, jjL>d, and lihic. One of,the most 
len^kablo works of embroidery, belonging to this 
period is that of the Bayeux tapes^, which is a 
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death at the battle of Hastings. Oh this splenj^ 

{ ncco of embroideiy, which is sixty-seven yards in 
ength, there arc sovoral hundreds of figures—^mou, 
horses, birds, trees, houses, castles, churshes, ships, Ac., 
—all executed in duo proportions and appropriate 
colours, with inscriptions over them to elucidate tho 
events and scones tho tapestry pictorfiilly describes. 
Tlio work is ascribcd,to Queen Matilda, tho wife of 
tlie Conqneror, but the greatest part of i<;||^s pro¬ 
bably performed by Saxon neecQcwomen, for it is 
especially recorded timt they were so femona for 
needlework and embroideiy mat their jnanufacturos 
w'ere called Afl^'ctira (^s or Englisli work. 

Tho art of known among the Britoas, 

.but it would appear tliat it received comdderablo im- 
(provemont dunng this period; and especially the art 
of dyeing •scarlet; that dye being discovered from wi 
insect of thb cochineal species about A.P. 1000. Silk 
was worn by the wealthy, but there is no ovidenoo 
tliat it was of Saxon uiamifaotm'u; but only linen and 
woollen clotlis. ITie fumer’s art, or tho art of dress¬ 
ing the skins of ammals without taking off the hair 
or wool, was brought to considerable perfection; for 
fin's of all kinds became fiishiunable, and were much 
valued for their wamth and beauty. Several articles 
of dress, as shoes, ankle leathers, and leathern hose, 
■vw'TO derived from tho art of the tanner; an art 
■xvnich also contrilmted to tho mannfiictnrc of several 
articlel for domestic piiposcs. 

Tho handicrafts of the caiiienter and blacksmith 
were held in high esteem among the Anglo-Saxons. 
(.)f the skill of the cai*jxmter and tho cabinet-maker at 
this period little is known ; but it would appear that 
it ■was of no moan oi'dor, for it is on record that the 
edifices constructed of beams of wood and boards were 
some of them very beautiful; the .material being 
most exactly joined and highly polished. That these 
artificers wciv- nnmei'ouB is evident, as it "was by them 
that -varibus kinds of furniture, arms, ami tools were 
made, as well as ships and nU kind of edifices both 

J mblic and private. Unt the smith was held in 
tigher esteem tlxau tho carpenter; inasmuch as he 
greatly otmtrihuted to the defence of the Saxons in 
■^rar. He fabricated their swords and their nnnonr, 
and every military officer had his smith to keep his 
arms and armour in order, 'lire chief smith was an 
officer of cxirisidcmblo dignity in the courts of the 
Anglo-Saxoi* iiumarchs; receiving an ample remune¬ 
ration for hjs servicf-’s, and enjoying marry privileges. 
But besides those smiths, there were other's who 
-worked for the public, for it is rccoidcd that in the 
reign of Edwartl the'Confessor thei-e were six smiths’ 
forges in the city of Gloucester. 

Tho most skilful artificer's, however, in the me¬ 
tallic and other arts were fttaohed to tho monastei-ics. 
l*roficicnts of tho superior departments of art wore 
everyrvheTO found in the cloisters and their precincts. 
Here were illmnrnators, and architects, and workers 
in gold and silver; and hern, Wso, were carpenters, 
smit^ slujt'mokers, millers, and bakers. Tne coolo- 
siastics themselves were the most skilful workers 
in metals—^Dunstan being the most famous of them 
all. ^ Ho is said toshave been the best hlacksmitfa; 

' hither, goldsmith, and engraver of his time. Many 
made by him •were long preserved in the 
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ohiirGlk as relics^ and as objects of vcncratioii. Among 
tii© Bxtioles uanu&ctnrcd by thcae codesiaHtical arti¬ 
ficers were b(uls, images, crucifixes, gold and silver 
8*^^ diAos, silver basins gilt, gold rings, silver 
mirrors, and bracelets. Some of the ivorks exeefuted 
gold wd silver at this period were oniamcntod 
with precioiiAtonos. Many a curious casket adorned 
wiu gold, ralver, and prccioi^ stones contained the 
relics of^saints in tho cathedrals and churches. Jt 
would appear, also, that tho art of gilding was bown; 
for Stigund, Bishra of Winchester, is said to Jiave 
made a large orucinx, and hni^cs of the Virgin Mary 
and tho Apostle John, which be adorns^ togemcr with 
tl* beam on which they stood, with ^Id and silver, 
and to have set tliem up in his cathedral for thc^ 
public adoration. 

Commerce. —It might have boon suppowfi tliat the 
Saxons, who had been for ages a navi^tiug race, 
would on their sottleinent in Kngland have b^mo a 
^reat oommcrcul pc^oplo ; that having obtained their 
uiland stronghold they would luve fortified it by 
securing the dominion of the surroimding seas, and 
made it the centre of a great oouuncraal empire. 
The sea had been tlieir favemrito element, and navi¬ 
gation tbo art in wltich they most (ytighlud and 
excelled. But a change come over their habits, h'o 
sooner had they formed settlements in our island than 
they abandoned tho watery element; cither destroy¬ 
ing their ships or leavin|; them to rot in tho ]«fi*hour8. 
For nearly two ccntuiics they liad but little com¬ 
mercial inteiconrso with any* of the ^ntincutal 
nations, and tliat little was chiefly earned on by 
foreigneiu. Buring that period tho cljief commercial 
ixn t was London, which Bede says was fi'CHpientcd by 
merchants of several nations, who came to it both by 
sea and land ov account of tnulo. It would appear 
from this that tho Anglo-Saxon merchants at that 
time took their goods to I.ondoii, whera they were 
met by foreign merchants, ■who caan© thithfli’ by sea 
to purchase these goods with money, or to cxchaiigo 
other goods for them which they had hixmght with 
them from the couthiout. But altlioxigb the Saxons 
at first neglected commerce they wci’O destined to lay 
tho foundation of a commercial empire which in our 
days extends over tho whole of the known world. 

it was toward^ the close of the eighth oentu^ that 
the foundation of this colnsaal cmpiro was* laid. At 
that time Finglish commodities were caAied abrwtd, 
and probably some of thasc on tbo contuient brought 
to liiiigland in ships of nutivo ooustrnctioii. Tho oak 
of tho fonxst was a^aiii foiled to bravo tho tempest 
atjd tho breeze. Prlgrims to Borne appear to have 
boeti tho first to ongago in foreign trade, together 
perhaps with some who found it convenient to confess 
ihen^dves pilgrims for tHb purposes of gain, 'rhis 
was in tho time of OlEi, King or Mercia, who encou¬ 
raged his subjects to fit out ship for foreign com¬ 
merce. It is probable that Offa, m thus cnoonraging 
ship-building bod in\iew also tho extension of his 
*domini(^p At all events, the other princes of tho 
Huptar^y suspected that ho had such a lAitivo: for. 
dfc^iug Ids power and ambition, they applied to 
Gharlemagno of France for Ids pnat^tiou against OlTa. 
This led to mutpil retaliation between Charlemagne 
and OBk : both treating each other’s merchant subjects 


in their ros^iectivc ports with imjust severity. For a 
tiuio there was a stop put to all commerce bet'weeu 
their dominions; but the broach was healed and was 
Bucceeded Iro a commercial treaty; tho first that was 
ever entered into between Bnj|land and Frimce. In 
this treaty, wldch was entered into about a.d. 795, the 
folloiving article was insork'd :■—“ All Klraiigr>rs who 
pass ilirough our dsnduions to visit the thret^olds of 
the blessed apostles, for tho love of GckI and the salva- 
tTon of their souls, shall be allowed to piss without 
paying any toll oi‘ duty; Inp such as only put pn the 
habit of pilgrims, uud under that piirsxie their tratlio 
and inerohundisu must pay the legal duties at the 
iropoiiited places. It is abo our will that all mer- 
sluiU cijoy the mast perlWxt security fi»r their 
pci'sons and effects under our protection and aecording 
to our comimiud, and if any of them arc oi>presscd and 
injured let them apiaml to m^and our judges, and 
they shall obtam llus imxst ample satistacti^x.” It 
would appear from this that the profession of pilgrim-, 
age liad lieon iimde a c]o:tk for sniiiggliug. The prac- 
tioo no doubt gsivc an impulse to trade, but it "was 
illc'giil, and oltltough Oifo endeavoured to obtiiin the 
consent of C'harlenuigno to allow^all who Iravelkd 
through his dominions to puss nnseureheil, he was not 
able to cany his point. Tho luggage of these pro¬ 
tended palmers •w'ero rigidly overlmuled by Charle¬ 
magne’s collectors of extstoms, and if they wxwo found 
to contain any mcrduxiit gcxids, ihey wero either 
seized or their OAvntra were heavily fined. It seems 
probable thfit these smtigglers wearing the gaib of 
piigriiua wero Jews—for tlniro were some of thiit kkso 
then settled iii England—and it has been conjectured, 
that the goods in xvhioli they dealt wero arlhdes of 
gold aiul silver; those' articles of Euglisli mnnxiiiictnro 
being alroady held iughigh repute all over the (ou- 
tineut. ^ • 

From this time down to tlio roign of King Alfred 
but little is kno'vxm of the foreign commerce of the 
Anglo-Saxons. (.Wmeioe, liowi'vcr, apia-ara stDl to 
have been x»xTit'd on, not only between tho difforexxt 
states of the lleptixrehy, but between .England and 
coutxncntal nations. Hoth, however, were on a vei-y 
limited scale, and under uxanjt restraints. Thus, nc- 
coi'ding to the la'U's of Kent, it any of tho people of 
ttoxt state pxirchixsi.'d anything in Loudon which was 
sitixato in the adjoining sfcitc of Essi'x, it xvas, iieces- 
Kiuy that two or three honest men, or tlm chief magis- 
trafa* of tho city should witness iho transaction. 
Similar restraints were laid uixjji^ exx hanging one 
commodity for another. No one u'as alluwexl thixs to 
liarter except in the presence of the slioriff, tho moss 
priest, or the lord of the manor; if they did, they 
wero liable to a fine of thirty sliillings, and to liavo 
their goods so cxeLmged seizt'd," tho foi-feitcxl goods 
passing into the Iwnds of the lord of the manor. Tho 
object of tho.so regulations was to ascei'tain tho terms 
of all biiiguins, so thfit if any dispxitc arose sufficient 
evidence might be obtained indirect tho jxidgos in 
their determinations, as well as to prevent imposition, 
and the sale of spurious abd stmen articles. But 
though trade was xuider thesb btordenixane rostrainls, 
other laws promoted it, markets and foirs wero 
allovred;- to be held at certain plaOM throughout the 
kingdom.. At firfft tlte ^^kly markets wero Wd oc 
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the Sabbath, and commonly in the cbnrchcs; bnt it 
vraa aftcrwai^ ordained that they should be held, not 
in bnt near the churehes, on the day preceding tlie 
. Sabbath, llesides weekly markets there were gi-cat 
oonuncminl meetings held at eonie placei^ on fixed 
days of the year, near some catheanil, chnrcli, or 
monastciy. These meetings wore always held on the 
anniversary of the dedication of the chnreh, (ir on the 
festival of the saint to whom it was dedicated, and as 
the bishops and abbots were allowed by charter <b 
take toll from those who attended them, they conld 
not have chosen a bettor fcason for the enrichment of 
their revenues than when the people crowded from all 
pari 8 to these festivals. 

Such was the geiici-ul character of trade and qyug* 
meroo among the Anglo-Saxons between the reignsm 
the grout O&a and the still greater Alfred. The 
reduction of tlie seve^l kingdoms of the Heptarchy 
was favourable to coramer-co generally: to the iii- 
^mul tibde, putting an end to war between state 
and sbitc; and to foreign eommerco, by making the 
Kiiglish monarchy an object of greater importance to 
foroirai merchants. But for some time wro was a 
drawback to those favO^wablo circumstances. In the 
ninth century the’Danes covered the narrow seas 
with their fleets, and seized every merchant ship that 
fell in their way, and when they landed, when and 
where they pleased, and plundered the coa^ and sea¬ 
ports, ibroign commerce was almost wholly destroyed. 
When, however, Alfrod became vtetorious over these 
marauders eommerco revived. Its extension was one 
of the leading objects of his administration. To thip 
end ho cultivated an iiitcrconrec with foreim nations, 
and encouraged foreigners that were in his service 
and some of his own snlncctB to undertake voyages for 
making discoveries, ana openi;|}g up new sources of 
trade, both iu the north and south. <C[o is said to 
have corresponded with Abel, Patriarch of Jenisalem, 
who sent him many valuable presents; and to have 
sent an embassy to uo Christians in India, from whom 
he received aromatio liquors and splendid jewels in 
return for his courtesy. But the interest Alfred took 
in hearing of llio more remote parts of the earth is 
more distinctly idiowiyin his own acooiuit of the 
voyages of Ohthere and Wulfstan: tiio former of 
whom appeal's to have visited Finland, Norway, Den¬ 
mark, and Sweden: and the latter to navigated 
tho Baltic as fiir as to “the land of Estum,” the pre¬ 
sent Prussia. As pi'oois of his visit to tho north seas, 
Ohthere brought rack with him “ horse-whales ” and 
roin-deer; and in His account of the Eastland viidtcd 
by Wulfere, he says that it was very la^tlia; it 
a Doniidcd in honey and fish; and that its kii^, of 
which there were mai^, and its rich men oi-ank 
maro’s milk, and thcqxxir and the slaves mead. 

Other means were adopted by Alfred to extend 
f<»reign commeroc. Ilo introdnecq now manufactures 
and furnhhed many articles for exportation: and 
repaired the sea-ports v^ioh hud been ravaged by tbe 
Danes. The chief poans, however, by which he pro¬ 
moted foreign commeroc, was the improvements made 
W him in tho art of ^ip-huil^g. His ships, mys 
the Saxon Chronicle, were neither like those, of. toe 
Danes nw those of-the Frisians, bnt 
struotion fiur moro .serviceable, were- 


long as the tesoas of the Northmen, and they were not 
only longer and.higher, but they-were ttwifbor and 
less unsteady in saimig. Some of them had sixty or 
more oara; and it is clear that theja wore b^ter 
adapted either for war or commeroc than the ships 
of any nation of tho period. By tiio improvenient 
Alfred made in naval arohitecturo he rtfsed!^ the naval 
power of England grater than it had over been 
before; and it is evident, fiom the superior splendour 
of his court, and tho greater abundonoo of n^ey, and 
foreign oomraodities that were then iu tho ootmtry, 
commetoc had boon during bis reign gi'catly oxten^ted 
by his oxertiunHa.nd example. 

Tho examplir set by Alfrod was closely copied by 
his son and successor mwaixl, bnt still more so 1^ ms 
4^ndsou Atholstan. Atholstan made foreign trade 
tho road to honour as well as wealth. It was enaoted 
by him—nrf doubt ivith tho consent of his Witan-i— 
that every merchant who made three voyages over 
tho sea with a ship and cargo of his own should bo 
advanced to tho rat^ of a thane. One can hardly con¬ 
ceive the impetus wlfSdi such an enlightened and Ubonl 
enactment must have given to furoign trade. StUl 
further to encourage and facilitate oommoroc, Athel- 
ston ostabluflied nimts in various towns in England, 
where foreign trade was of any importance, in order 
that merchants might have an opportimity of convert- | 
inft tho bullion received for their goods into coin 
without amich expense or trouble. From these and 
other regulations, such a spirit of. trade was excited, 
and the ui^piiig and seamen so much increased, that 
Atholstan mainbiincd the dominion of the sea, and 
compelled the Danish and Norwegian princes to court 
his fiicndship. 

Little was done during the brief reigns of Edmnnd, 
Edred, and Edwy for tho oxtorsion of,commei'oe; but 
the spirit that been awakened continued to ope¬ 
rate and tho naval power and commci'oe of England 
to inoreaso. Edgar who succeeded Edwy raised a 
greater fleet than any of his predecessors. The 
monkish ohrouideni represent that ho had between 
three and four thonsind ship: but this statement 
must ho received with caulion; for, in return for 
Edgar’s benc&ciions to the Church, the historians of 
the cloisters 'iverc too prone to exalt his character and 
power at tho expeuse of truth. It is evident,* how¬ 
ever, that tEdgar possessed tho lai'gest fleet of any 
Saxon monarSh before him, and that nis ships were so 
well ordered and commanded that he effectually pro¬ 
tected his kihgdom, and tho commei'ce of his subjeots. 

Large as Edgar’s fleet might have been, it evidently 
did not amount to tho number of ship furnished by 
hinded mupriotors, a.d. 1008, in obedience to a law 
enacted by Ethclr^, In consequenoo o£ that lawi the 
Saxon Chronicle relates thaP a neat fleet of near ei ght 
hundred sliip was raised, which was greater thra any 
that had ever been seen in England. This plaixtly 
disproves tho statement tiiat Edgar poescMsod s(mw» 
three or four thousand, and givdb rise to a suspiokm 
that his monkish followers added a cipher to tbe latter 
number. During the reign of Ethelred several laws, 
were chaoted for tho seouri^ of the persons, drips, 
and effects of merchants when driven into Engl&h 
'Wbenn by stips of weather, or wrecked i^on tba. 

' ; lav's which prove that Ids subjeots yreri prdtoa 
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<rf plundering, and that fte l^idaturo yna 
QeBixoiift of enoonraffing foreign trade. Other laws 
enacted at Wantageln BerkaK^re, by Ethelred and his 
Wn^ dcolaa|cd that every smaller boat arriving at 
Biliingagato in the port of London, dionld pay for 
custom (me hal^'ony; a larger boat with sails one 
penny; and# keel, mvr oalled a hulk, four pennies. 
A Vessel with one piece of timber, and a boat with 
fish ooming to tJm brid^, waf to pay a hal^nny or 
a penny, according to its him. From these laws it 
would aproar that thei-o were certain Gorman mer- 
<diants oaUed the " Emperor’s men,” who, when they 


and were not to forestall the market to the prejudi(^ 
of the Londoneiu. The custom or dues paid by the 
“ Emperor’s men ”—who were probably i-^resentatives 
erf some trading company afterwards, called "merchants 
of the steelyard”—wore two pieces of grey cloth, one 
piece of brown cloth, ten pounds of pepper, fi.vo pairs 
of glove^ and two casks of win8. These duos were 
paid twice a yosir—at Christmas and Easter. It is 
worthy of record, also, that a commercud treaty was 
entered into between Ethelred and tHC princes of 
Wales, bv which a ounrt was constituted consisting of 
six Eng^h and six Wel^ laivmou, who wore to 
determino all disputes that should arise in commerfiial 
transactions between the two nations. Tbis^appears 
to have been the first time that the descendants of the 
Ancient Britons had any friandly intercourse ivith 
their old enemies the Saxons, since the p^od of the 
conquest, for the animosity that was engendered by 
their bloody coufiicts, was too violent hitherto to 
admit of rantual intcioonrse. Time, however, liad 
now so far sof^iod the resentment of the Britons for 
the injuries they had received, as to bring about at 
least a brief reconciliation with their Anglo*8.axon 
supplauters. < , • 

JJnxing the Danish invasions oommerco was greatly 
impeded, but under the Danish rule it again revived. 
Canute afforded considerable enoonragement to tntde 
and commerce. Some of his ships wore especially 
retained to protect the trade and coast of hmglaml, 
and he employed his iuflnonce in procuring fovoun and 
privileges lo his trading subjects from foreigii princes. 
While at Borne bo negotiated a comuugrciul treaty 
with the Emperor Coiw^ II., and Bodblph 111., .the 
last King of Arles, in which he obtained many privi¬ 
leges for Englirii merdhants in theil* dominions. 
Under his rule the trade of England flourished m-eatly, 
and English merchants, ei^oiaUy those of London, 
acqui^ peat weight ana influmioe in the publio 
councils of tho kiugmnn. It was in his reign that the 
result of tho law of AGltlstau, ics^ting the. thane- 
"ship of merchants, was developed; W at tho death of 
Canute it is recorded that the seamen of London were, 
at the assembly of nobles who met at Oxford when 
llaicdd was ch^n idng of aU England. These sea^ 


beyond seas, and had thereby acquired % Icpil 
to tho dignity of thanes. Both Harold and Hardi- 
oonuto appear to have gonerousiir promoted oommeroe; 
and the restoration of the Saxon Bne, in the person of 
iSdvntrd the Contoasor, made noohange of oonsequeneei 


either in tho naval power or oommeroe of the kingdom, 
which at the time of tho Norman conquest was in a 
flourishing condition. 

The English exmrts of this period were not very 
unmerous. As in the time of tho Britons, slaves con 
iinrted to form one of its most valuable artidos. Tlusy 
were carried out of the island and exposed to sale in 
aU tho markets of Europe: that of Itomo being the 
great emporium for dave-doaling. Prisoners taken 
during the wars of the period afforded a firuitfnl 
supply of slaves for the continental markets. Nor 
was it prisoners of war only that were sold for slaves. 
The people of Northnml^'rland and Bristol were 
accustomed to sell their ncarc-st relations for slaves 
down to tho very end of this iieriod. Wul&tan, 
luBhop of Worcester at tho Norman conquest, appears 
to have-preached down this piiictico at Bristol. In 
his life it is recorded :—“ Yon might have seen with 
sorrow long ranks of young persons, of both sexes and 
of the greatest beauty, tied together with rhpes, and 
daily exposed to sale. Nor were those men ashamed, 
oh I homd wickedness, to give np their nearest rela- 
tiojis; nay, their own children, to slavery.” Wnlfstan, 
knowing the obstinacy of these people, Rometimoa 
stayed tivo months among thefU, preaching every. 
liOi-d’s day; by wliich, in proec-sR of time, he made so 
great an impression upon their tnituls, that they aban¬ 
doned iliat wicked trade, and set an example lo all 
England lo do the same. A Norman bishop, there¬ 
fore, seems to hjiva been tho first to raiso his voice 
against tho burning shame of slave-dealing in 
England. 

During this 2 >criixl there is no cvidencx) that a 
single cargo of com w'oa exported from onr fertile 
island. Horses, however, some portion of tho titn^ 
formed a valuable article among the exports, but tliis 
trade was oluscked bJr^Athelstan, who by one of his 
laws prohibited their being sent out of the kingdom, 
except such ns wore to bo given as prosents. Wool, 
also, w-as among tho most valuable articles of export, 
which may account for tho disproportioimte price tlie 
fleece appears to have borne, compared with the sheep’s 
carcase. 'The wool was chiefly purchased by me 
Flemings, who wore at that time the great nianu- 
fiicturors for the woollen gowls of Europe, Tin and 
lead still oontinued to be articles of oxjiort, as in tho 
time of tl^e dlritons and Bomaus, and iron and tho 
precions metals formed p»rt of the produce exported. 
Artidos of gold and silver wore tho chief manufactured 
goods exported by tho Anglo-Saxons: a proof that 
there ^va8 no lack of gold and silvS# in tho island. 

Tho articles of inijior* w'cro more numerous than 
those of export. ’ Among them may bo enumerated 
books—especially for tho usa of tho Church; and as 
hooks at that time were rar^ they fetched high 
prices. Other articles imported for the Church were 
tx'lics, images, pictures, vestments, veils, altar-doths, 
and all tho variuos'utensils and ornaments then used 
in the chnrdi. This traffic was diiefly carried on by 
tlio clergy. Procions stonA, silver, linen, spices, 
drugs and other Idnda of gooddf oame fitnn Yenico 
first, and afterwards ftom the dties of Pisa and 
Amdphi; winea cum ftgm %aiii and Franoe; cloths 
(vi^'Metmuxf and .'Glanders; ;aiid furs, deer-skina, 
(nl% topes, and otitei; artiolial msn Scandinavia. 
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Money and Ootna,—Money and coinii may to modem 
readers appear to liavo been ono and the same thing. 
But it was not so at ono period of the Anglo-Saxon 
ndo. Frequent mention is mside of “ living money," 
which ooumstod of slaves and oittle, having a cerfciin 
value sot upon thoni by law, at which they passed 
ctmvnt in llie piyinciit of debts and tho purcmvsw of 
goods. If, for instance, a penson ujfred another a given 
sum of money, and had not a mifficiont quantity of 
coin to iwy, ho had to supply the deficiency by givii^ 
a certain number of slaves, horses, cattle or sheep, at 
the rate imt uijon them by law, when they passed for 
money to make up that sum. In some parts of 
England, where coins were scivreer, almost all debts 
were p.'ud and purchases made, by “ living mon^^ 
It WHS as much the current coin as gold and silv^ 
except in ono instance, that tho Church, eitlier 
designing to disooura^ slavery, or what is more pro¬ 
bable, wishing to get all the gob! and silvor it could 
obtain, refused to accept of slaves as payment for 
penanoo. 

As regards tho coin of this period it varied con¬ 
siderably. At first it was of course Koman money 
that was used. The Homans had carried much of this 
.money with them ;• hut much was left behind in tho 
hands of tho provincial Britons. It was probably as 
mudi their ca^ in hand that tempted the invasion of 
tho Saxons as tho fertility and beauty of tho country. 
It was certainly ono of tho chief objects of their 
piratioal expeditums: and when they had settled by 
invitation in tho island, no sooner did they quail'd 
with the Britons than they seized their cash as weJJ 
as their gi^s and estates. The current coin, thcre- 
fijre, at this time, was that on whidi was stamped tho 
image of imperial Coisar. But this money could not 
last for ever. When much of it had been spent in 
commerce, it became ncccsSiiFy to pxidnce a new 
coinage. At what time the several Anglo-Saxon 
kings of tho Heptarchy began to coin money is un¬ 
certain ; hut it would appear that this prerogative of 
royalty was exercised soon aftci' the Haxou chiefii 
assumed tho reml dignity. All tho fines specified in 
Hie laws of Elhelbright, king of Kent, arc estimated 
in shillings, which vrove 8axon denominations of 
money: a proof that snniings wore tho current coin 
of tho kin^om of Kent in his reign, if not before. 
With the exceptum of Ethclbright’s shilKng, tho oldest 
coin discoveren is ono of Edwin’s, king of Northumber¬ 
land, but probably there were many othcia slrnek l^ 
the early kings of tho Heptarchy. Coins of a later 
dato—as those oft Ethelwulf, Ethelbert, of several 
kinp of Wessex, Mercia, Hast Anglia, and Kortbim- 
herland, and of Edgar and Ethelred—havo been di»- 
covered in recent ycarj, a rare collection of which 
are deposited ainoqg treasiu'es of the British 
Musenm. ^ 

And now wmes tho qnoatioii: what were the coins 
or denominations of money cnrreilt among tho Anglo- 
Saxoi^ and wliat was their relative value ? This is a 
qii^on that has piizzM antiquarian^ and cannot be 
sati^botorily nnswtired. Doubts mod differences of 
qiinion exist both as to tho valna oi^ weight, and as 
to tho relative value of neariy ew^ioae- of thoni. 
The only thing absolutely certain SeKMM 
tho poux^yraiaidsmys nn^rstood to be a fhlitimM; 


of silver, l^is, however, does not appear to h%vo 
been the qommon trey pound, but a measure long 
known in Germany as the Cologne pound which was 
thivo-quartore of an ounce leai than thfi pound troy: 
tliat it was only oluvon ounces and a quarter, titw- 
weight, OT .5,400 grqins. This was evidenUy the 
money pound of the 'Anglo-Saxons, andi^ont of every 
such pound of silver, were coined 240 silver pennies, 
each weighing 224jpafbs, making twenty pennies out 
of every ounce. The next denomination of money 
among tho An^lo-Saxons is iho mark, which appcaia 
to have been introduced by the Danes when tiu»y 
obtained a settlement in England by the treaty be¬ 
tween Alfred atA Gnthrum. That the mark had i|is 
oi-^n in Scandinavia, and was brought ftom thence 
Ante England and France, is clear. It is first meur 
tioned in«the articles of agreement between King 
Alfred and Ontlirum the Danish chief, wliich is ftiU 
proof of its Scandinavian origin. The weight and 
value of the mark is not clearly ascertained, hut the 
most probable conjecture is, that it weight 3,600 
grains trey, of goM or sillier, and was equal, -in 
weight of tho latter, to If. 17«. 9d. of our present 
money, and exactly two-thirds of 2f. lUs. ^ the 
weight in silver of the Saxon pound. The manous is 
another species of money montionod in the laws and 
ohrouides of tho Anglo-Saxons. It is a matter of 
dilpute whether tho manciis was a real coin or only, 
liko tho ,ponnd and the mark, a denomination. It 
seems pr^hle, however, that the mancus was a real 
gold coin, and that thjs coin was struck by several of 
the Anglo^vxon kin^ as well as by coutomporaiy 
sovereigns. According to Archbishop JElfiic, tho 
manons was worth thirty Saxon pcnni(»i: the weight 
of it, thorofoit^must havo been 676 trey grains, wmch 
was the acttial weight of gold coins current, in the 
middle ages, both in Europe, Asia and' Africa, though 
under different namre, A coin of the same value and 
weight iBOst have b^n a great convenience to mer¬ 
chants, and it seems to point out tho fact that it was 
a medium of commercial intoi'coiu'so between tho 
various nations with whom it {wtssed current. Its 
value was 7 shillings and a fraction of onr present 
numey. 'I'ho next spocdcs of money mentioned, is the 
ora, but whether that was a real coin or only a de¬ 
nomination is unceiiaiu. Like the mark, it was 
intreduced^by tho Danes, and it appeara to have been 
thy eighth jiurt of the mark in weight. Its weight, 
then*fore, was 450 troy greins, equal to 4*. 8ld. of 
present morAfiy. And now comes tho Saxon shilling. 
'I'herc is no coin mentioned in the An^lo-Soxon laws 
and chronicles more frecinently than this. . It was in 
shillings that penalties were estimated; tliat tho price 
of lifo and limb, and payments and prices of commodi¬ 
ties were fixed. Bnt, notuvitbstonding, antiquaries 
and historians long considorod that the Saxon shilling^ 
was a denomination and not a coin. Many at the 
present d^y hold this opinion, although thmre is the 
plain testimony of soveial AngknSaxon writers that 
the shying was a coin. Archbishop .Mfrio distincHy. 
states 'that^the English have only throe names ibr 
their coins—mancuses, shillings, pennies. T^ 
doubt seems to have arisen ftom theoiroumstanoe that 
mi Anglo-Saxon fdiillinm have been discovered, wh^: 
m ressou that the ow should not have been iaHwd 
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frqpi the mint. Of the exact vroight and value of the 
flliUUng tli^cre is no doubt As 48 were coined out of 
the pcmnd at MOO grains troy, each of them must 
have weigl^ 112^ grains; equal to i«. 2«f. of onr 
inoney^ Anotiw s^ies of money mentioned in tho 
Anglo-Saxon laws is the thiismai money which has 
also greatly ptrplexed antiquarians. Some make it of 
the value of throe &kxon shillings, others oqiial only 
to a Saxon penny, while oth8ra confess their utter 
ienoiance of its value. Tho fact appeal's to be that 
the thrisma was never universally circulated; that it 
was coined only for a short time, and then laid aside 
as unnecessary. Its weight, according to tlie most 
paobable oonjouturo, was 07^ troy griins --equal to 3 
^xon pennies, and to 8Jd. of pi-eseut money, llio 
Saxon penny was the must common coin struck by^ 
. the Anglo-Saxon monarchs. It is mentioned in tlio 
Anglo-OEtxon laws under tho names of jAndiug, pen¬ 
ning, pennigo, or penny. The weight and value of 
this coin was tho same throughout the whole of this 
pOriod. As 'tefore mentioned, it was of silver, and as 
240 were coined out-of .the Saxo* pound, its weight 
was 22} grains, and was tliorofore equal in weight 
and 'value to our pi-osent three-penny pieces, lint 
though the Saxon stiver penny •was smaM and insig¬ 
nificant it was at tliat date a coin of no mean value. 
It would have purchased as much provisions or goods 
of any kind as five shillings would at the present ddy. 
Nay, more: iu tho days of King Athel^an four 
Saxon pennies would have purchase^ according to law, 
one of the best sltccp in England, and thirty would 
liave purdiOKcd a good fiit ox. Supposing 'sheep and 
oxen to have been of the same quality os those fed by 
our graziers, that must havo been a low price iudeed 
for it would now be troublusumo to count the silver 
threo-penuy pie^ it woidd take to pay for either tlio 
one or tho other. Other coins of the Anglo-Saxons, 
were the triens, 15 gi-ains treg^, of the valno of 2<f.; 
the halfiings, or halfpcnmc^ Ilf g^ins Iray, of the 
value of one penny farthing; the feorthlings, or 
farthings, about 5} grains troy; and the styca, a 
cupper coin which Avas in value altout one-eighth of a 
farming. 


imvEs ooan or Auraxo. 


All tho Saxon coins were of rude worxmanship: a 
oiroumstanco from which it has been argued that the 
art of coining was derived from Germany and not 
aoqitirod by imitation of tho Koman models. Besides 
the cauls struck by tho Anglo-Saxon mimaTchB, the 
archbishop of (’anterbnry end York appear to havo 
bora privileged to have mints of^thoir own. Several 
fiffcign ooins, also, amiear to have been in circulation, 
aiarwmg '^l^.h ifiay M mentioned gold byzahtines, or 


byzants, each weighing 73 grains*troy, and being of 
the value of 40 Saxon pnnics, pr 9«. 4}d. of our pi-e- 
sent money. There appears, also, to havo been silver 
byzantinos, which according to Camden were qf tlio 
same value as the florin of Queen I'ictoria. Tho by- 
zantincs wore coined at Constantinqde or Byzantium, 
whence they derived thoir name, and few coins over 
had a longer or moro uiiivorsal cuiToncy; llioy liaviiq; 
boon coined from tfio very commcucuuicnt to the close 
o£ tho Eastern Enipiro, not only in all its movinc(»«, 
but in those countries, as Britoin, which had been 
under tho rule of tlio IVestvn Empiro. They passed 
ourreut in tho days'of Dimstan: for it is rocoitled that 
hn p’li'chascd the estate of lliudon, or Huudon, in 
Middlesex for 200 gold byzantinos, of King Ed^r; 
alP'estato ho aftcnvai'ds presented or bequeathed'to 
tho monks of St. Tetcr at Westminster. O^cr foreign 
atiuR, in ciroulatiuu during this period in England, 
wore tho ancient Frank smidul, which was tho same 
in weight and valno as tho Saxon mancns;*and the 
lesser Frank solidns which was equal in value to 12 
Saxon pnnies,or 2«. lOd. of our presen c money. It 
was from the nso of tho leaser Frank solidus, that the 
present division of our money poniid into 20 shillings, 
each shilling containing 12 pence was introduced. 

As no ooins either of Scotland or Wales havo been 
discovered, it has been doubted whether any mctullio 
money was coined in those countiies. That doubt is 
untenable. As regards Scotland, when it is considered 
that the ricts and gcote were near neighboiii-s to the 
Saxons, and that .about tlio middle of the tenth ceii- 
tary its kings ruled over tho S.'ixou population be¬ 
tween tho Forth and the Tweed, it is not probable 
tliat they wore ignorant of the uso of money and tho 
art of coming it. At all events, if they did not mint 
money themselves, from the constant intei-eoui-so 
which the Scqts had \fith tho Saxons, they must havo 
been familiar with its uso. It is still moi'e impro¬ 
bable that the Britons were ignorant of the itso and 
art of coining money. Ikeir ancestors had been well 
oequaintf.'d with buth from the earliest times, and 
moro partionlarly Avhen under the Boman domination, | 
and they could not therefore have been'ignorant of its 
value as a mediinn of trade, '.rhat tho kings of Wales 
did coin money is proved to demonstration by their 
laws; for they mention tho coining of money as one 
of the four unalienable prerogatives btdimging to 
them. Th?n again tiie kings of England are luconUd 
to have imposed a cm-tain tribute on the kings of 
Wales, j»irt of which was pid iu money; and the . 
salaries of the great ofticers m thci»courts Avere paid, : 
and tho prices of all eommsditi«« were rated in money. I 
In a word, the Legos Wallicin distiuotly mentions 
both gold and silver ooins as ^sling in Wales at this 
pried, so that there can bo no ^nbt that tho princes 
of Wales had a coinage of their own. There is no 
reason, however, to Ixdievo that coined money was 
plentiful either in Sdbtlaud or Wales; as in truth it was 
not among their richer neighbours tbu Anglo-Saxons, 
it Avas from tho scarcity <h ifioney in England that 
the prices of (ommoditiM were 8o4ow, prtionlarly of 
such as were plentafal; W'land, for iustanoo, an acre 
of whidh, even of tite-xU&etrl[ i^lity, ifvns not worth 
mortef^n. si^tfeiMi. Siiatba or abont four sliiU 

Unf^qf^tmr present 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Hu Vasasi/uid Ositoni of tho AaglA-Stutnu, ikom AS. M0 \)t AS. 1006. 


The raannerfl and customs of the Anglo-Saxons present 
an interesting field for reparch. Much of tho present 
habits and principles of English society have been 
derived thereirom, and it is important, therefore, in a 
national histoir to unfold somewhat of the inner life pf 
those whose blood still fiows in our veins, and yvlmxt 
wo resemble not only in person but in many remark¬ 
able pemiliaritios. For example, the respect now paid 
to females and the hifluonoo which they enjoy in 
society is but, a copy of the condition of too Anglo- 
Saxon females Instead of being slnvos, as they wore 
in some oountries, they exercised a pcianancnt influ¬ 
ence over men, and associated with them os thnir 
equals. It was rare that a Baxon female took port in 
tho labouiu of thek fitdd; their duties wore in their 
homoB, os mothers and liousewivcs. They conld even 
possess land, daves, and other property, and tliey 
could make wills and bequeath possessions; all of 
which prove that they were not degraded, helpless 
beings as in tho Eask-rn countries, but took a fair 
share in all tho duties of life. Omer analogies might 
bo pointed out equally remarkable; but tho present 
chapter will bo cmefly devoted to a description of tfie 
dwellings of our Angfo-Baxon ancestors, together with 
their oostumo, their domostio and socml usage, their 
popular putirni^ their superstitions, their food, and 
their mode of living in general. Th^ is no work 
^ueathed to us by onr Angl<>Saxon ancestors profess¬ 
ing to describe all those; hut much may he gathered 
respecting them from their chronicles, laws, works of 
Bcienoe and learning, homilies, almanack, wills, grants, 
leases, oharters, and cspecinlly &om tho great national 
art of illumination. Much light is also thrown upon 
them by antiquarian research, which has in late a^s 
been duigent in exploring the barrows in which Uio 
early Saxons were interred in various parts of the 
island.. 

JZbtMss and Furniture .—^Although the hbnses of tho 
Anglo-Saxons in a great measure resembled the old 
cottages and fiirmhouscs common in modern England, 
Deing framed of tirihcr and having walls covered with 
plaster and clay, yet the houses of the rich and noble 
appear to have been, at least toward tlie middle of 
this period, well and smnetimos splendidly Lirnished. 
Tho skill of tho em^iderer was called in to hide the 
rude workmanship of the carpenter. Hangings of 
neo^ework and painted cloth, and of silk rk^y em¬ 
broidered with gold and coionzs; adorned their waUs 
in rich profusion. And as it was with their houses 
so it was with their furniture. That was of rnde 
oonstruotion, but it was highly ornamented with om- 
broideiy. Fwtstools are mentiotaed as being covered 
with woven lions, and representatumS a(.flow^j 4 tnd. 
ohaitB or benches with the most oost^ 

Saxon iHumiaationa represent the nbatwi of 


under two forms; ono having a seat hold in teoaum 
by one or more cross bars, and tho other a high, 
straight back. Host of them appear to have b^ 
ornamented with representations of beasts and ’'hiKl|p 
at their extremities. Their tables were frequmiti^ of 
.the most costly description, and from the iQamnia- 
' tions we gather that they were oovered with doths, 
and were lumished wim knives, spoons, driwViwg. 
vessels, howls, and dishes, but the fork is not repe- 
sented. Some of those vessels, especialtjr tho dz^- 
ing-horuH, were of tho most costly oescripnon. AhJ^ 
T«due was set npo]%.somo of the prinking-horns of 
period. Witla^ king of Moroia gave tho driiAing- 
hom of his table to Cn^land monastexy, “that the 
elder monkg might drink therefrom on m^vals, and 
in their benedictions romomber tho soul of the 
donor.” Towuris the Norman oouquest glass vessi^ 
-v^re used, but they appear to have been of French 
manu^tuie. ^ the middle and lower ranks onps of 
horn and wood were commonly used. Among ^or* 
articles of fiu-nituro mentioned aro silver candelahra 
and candlesticks, silW mirroie, horn lanterns, and 
hand-bells; but all those belong to tho latter end cd 
the period. Anglo-Saxon illuminations depict bed- 
steam having posts (md curtains; but more generally 
tho Saxons idept in a species of box or trough filled 
with straw, some having olothcs oi coverlids over 
them, skins of animals being sometimes used for that 
purpose. Pillows of straw, bed-clothes and sheets 
aro also hxentioned, but these probably came into use 
towards tho close of tho period. Warriors slept in 
tho halls in which they feasted, the tables being 
removed and tho floor spread with beds and holsters. 
Their arms wore placed above their hca^ ready to 
bn gras^ied if occasion required, which indicates that 
it was only in times of war that tho^r so itposod. At 
such times the coverlid was tho warrior’s cloak, which' 
was too ritoiit to frim a complete covering. 

* Costume ,—In the earliest period tho Anglo-Saxons 
paid littio attention to dress. Their dress for some 
time was only that of the wariior; scale amtnir and 
tho square helmet. Yet that they were then fond of 
some displajj;^ is dear from the pages of the Welsh, 
bard Ancuriu, who wrote in tho sixth century, fbr he 
says that their armour waq^sometimes gilded, and that 
they wore a provision of hair, of whidi (hey wore os 
vain os women would ho, wreathing it with beads 
and ornaments; their nccim being encirded with gold 
torques. Ihat they were fon<t of ornament is. ajso 
proved by barrows opened at Boaoh Downs, in ^ 
nemhbourhood of Cautorbiuy, and on the south, coast 
of n^nt, in which the bones or some of these early StURin'' 
warriors were deported. Mingled with qieardiesdi^ 
kni^mA and iron bosses of dimds, heads of. varicrtis 
(^dun, and earrings of aimple Btntbture have .hoeo 
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tilery duoorered; .and in Bomo- of tho latoir tumnli 
flbuJss of a most beautiful character, buckloB rad 
ladies’ omamonts, pendent necklaces of garnets set in 
sold, like modem earrings, and other ornaments have 
been bvought light. The period to which these 
later barrows belong is amribed to that between the 
years 682 whra Augnstihe arrived in Enghuad, and 
A.D. 742, whcn^metcries wore formed near churches. 


A.D. 742, whcn^metcries wore formed near (hurchos, 
and within tlio walls of towns. , 

The dross in which the Saxons appeared in our 
island ap^rs to have boon worn for a oonsidorablc 
period. In the year 785 a law \va8 enacted prohibit* 
body paintin^r—for tho Saxons, like the Britons, 
painted their bodies—and from the ^rae law it is 
asoe^ined that pagan modi's of dross were stiU 
retained. After this period, however, a great change 
took place in costume, 'ilion it was that our onccHtois 
no longer put on garments in the manner ^f*pagans; 
garments which wore loose and flo\ving, and ^iefly 
made of linen adorned with broad border^ woven and 
embroidered with various colours. Such garments 
could mnther appear docent nor graceful; hut some of 
tho most opulent appear* to have worn under their 
mantlos a kind of tunio fitted to tho shapo of their 
bodies, wbidi were omamentod with patches of skins 
of animals of various colours. The dress of^e women 
was similar to that of the men, but it was more in* 
deoeht, as their tunu^i left their bosoms bare. As 
civilization advanced, however, this pagan dress w»S 
thrown aside, and that of u Christian adopted.* Iut 
deed, tho history of British costume commences with 
tho Saxons from the eighth to the tenth ccidury, for 
it was at that period they began to pay particular 
attention to the modes of dross; modes whitdi dis¬ 
tinguished one class &om another far more distinctly 
than tho costume of tho present day. 


tho top, from which hung golden tassels, llio or¬ 
dinary oostnmo of a nobleman or cliief difler^ in no 
degree fhnn that of tho king, except that they wore no 
ro^ diodom. In like manner tho costume of a qnoeu 
rad the noblo and wealthy ladies of the laud was 
nearly tho same in every particnlar. It was a lung 
gown foiling in folds round the feet rad having mdo 
hanging sleeves; and a capaeions blue mantle, almost 
env^^g tho body, which was wound loimd the 
wE^t and thrown over the loft shoulder, from whence 
it acsedndod behind tho hock, nearly reaching to tho 
ground, and was so dispos^ |8 to cover tlie left side 
of tho body from tlio waist uownurard, leaving the 
right side partially free; tho piantlo hanging from 
tho left arm in graceful folds. The gencml civil malo 
o -^jpoe of tho Anglo-Saxons was a plain tunic, which 
^involopod tho body, reaching to the raoo, and j^tened 
round the waist by a girdle of folded cloth, or socurod' 
by an ornamental baud; and ta short cloak w]^h 
was generally fostened by a brooeli uixin tho right 
shoulaur: someUmes a lo^r cloak was ^om, nmuar 
to the mantle of tho qnoon as above described Tho 
general dross of the ladies ^va8 equally simplo. It 
consisted of a long gown foiling in folds over the feet 
a saporiunio rea^ng to tlio kno(^ woi-n over tho 
gown; a wide mantlo covering the up]K3r (lortiun of 
tlio body; and a covordiiof or hood, wmuli covered tho 
head and hung over the shoulders, giving the wearer 



6AXOS FKMA{.S COBTUUR. 

According to ra illumina^ Bonodictionol, executed 
between the yeaTS 968 rad 984, tho royal costume 
then consistud of a crown of simplo form; a plain 

B io tunio reaching noarly to tho knees, and con- 
. round tho waist ]iy a Imen girdle; a short blno 
dosk bordered with gold which covered the loft arm, 
..leaving tho right froo, it being fostened upon that 
"'shoiridor by a gold fibula or broocb; and a kind of 
bandied stocking: that is, tho legs wore ouswathed 
uptowe knoo in gai4ors of goloTtiod in a knot at 
vot, I. •. 


a nun-liko appearance. Tho provailiag atlours, both 
of tho dress of males and females, woro blue, red rad 
green, with sometimes pink and violet, and occasion¬ 
ally white. Tho coclosiast ical ^ostumo of the period 
was of course derived from Borne. ^That of the hier¬ 
archy was tho chasuble, a pulplo mantlo bordered 
with gold, which covered tho upper parts of tho body, 
reaching beyond tho*waist and as for as tho wrist 
whun the arms wero allowed to hang beside tho body; 
a poll or nanow strip of woollen cloth, upon which 
crosses woro embroidered; and a wollow dalmatica 
which was worn under the. chasuble, having loi^ 
sleeves reaobing nearly to the wrist, beneath wl^ 
appealed the eim of the stole, a ;band or scarf passed 
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OT©r the eihouldcTS and round iho nock; the under¬ 
most part of the drees was the alb of blue with tight 
deeves to the wrist. No mitres were worn at that 

E sriod, but tho pastoral • crook was indispensable, 
avlng referenco to the Saviour as “ the gad eh(^ 
herd. ° Evoiy portion of the priestly ^■thnio had an 
allegorical allusion cifhor to tho Chiistian faith or 
the office of tho pricsthowl. tho cliasublo re- 

proeontcd the nuiiJo gannont with whicli tho Saviour 
was adorntd in mockeiy in his hours of agony, «nd 
tlie stole tho cords with whioJi he was bound; while 
tho girdlo was tho symliol of contineucy. As regards 
tho military costume, it differed but littlo from tho 
cirtl, many warriors Ixiing represented with a shield, 
spear, axo, or bows and anows, without any addition 
to tho ordinary civil costume. iSomo warriors, 4iow- 
. ever, in tho tenth century evidently wore some de¬ 
scription of metal annour, for in an Anglo-Saxon poom 
of that period this plkssago occurs• 

* 'flioir battle mail sboiia 
Bv hard Iianda wcdl locked. 

Tho ahiuing fmn riugs 
Bang oednst titeir weapons 
\Vl)on they to the pnlai-o 

lu thu^ formidablo opiwrcl wore delighted to go.” 

This niailod garment, which was a tnnio, appeal's to 
have been formed of linked rings or scales of plato 
riveted one to another, and to have been similar to the 
haubork of single chain-mail of tho I’lantagenet 
period. • 



ailtUKO JIAIL snuoDK. 

Shoes wore worn by all classes of tho Anglo Saxons, 
for though the poas&ntry aro often deleted in tho 
illuminations hamliig^ they aro rarefy barefooted. 
Their shoes aro sometimes painted blacK, and appear 
to liave had an opening down the instep which was 
scoured by two tlumgs. ITie soles of shoes worn Iw all 
classes were of wcxiA and the upper part of IcatW; 
and they were ^ fitted to the feet that the order of 
tho toes was discernible, the great toe terminating in 
1 ^ point. At one time a sort of short boot or bn^in 
was worn, and a sock is sometunes i^pen in flfymi.* 
natioir^ -wora over tho hose instoad'i^V 


Tho oostume of the Banes greatly resembled, that 
of tlie Anglo-Saxons, so ' that n doM not, dO- 

scription.- Both Soxim and Bane paid grMt attmtion 
to dressing the hair. Fine hair was consider^ one cf 


The laity wore it long and flowing, being tx^ted oh 
the foieboad, and suffered to fall natu^y doWn '&eir 
shoulders, llie beard, also, was f<9. a long !time 
ample, and generally >torkcd; but at a later it 
was leaved off, except on tho nppor lip. ^e obrgy, 
both secular and reralar, had tho crowns of 
hoods shaved, their liair cat short, imd theit b^l^ids 
shaved close in obedience to tho laws, and in blnj^tion 
of the practice of all the. Western OmrohesL .-Thu 
tonsure of tho clergy was oohsideied as an wft of 
moi-tificaiion and solfidenial to which many subn^tted 
with rdiuctanco. Some of them, howoTot, preached 
bitterly against the wearing of long hair 'the laity,. 
declaring it to bo highly criminal; but though it 
seems to have had an eff^_ for some time, inasmmih 
08 the illuminations exhibit some figures with the 
hair cropped an^ tho face shaven, the old Tefotonio 
passion •for long flowing h&ir 'was never exadioated. 
Females 'wore allowed to wear long hair, without 
being intej^ered with by the.clcrgy; on the conCraiy, 
tlio hair was considci'od by them to be their natural 
oinamont. 

^ Domestic avd Soetd Usages .—^The sooiai disposition 
of the Anglo-Saxons may bo termed oonviviaf. Fror 
temitiBs of various kinds abounded, and their bonds of 
fnendship wore cemented by frequent con'vivM meet¬ 
ings. By their law^ every u-ooman who was the head 
of a fiimily was compelled to ho a member eff tho 
dooehnary or neighbourship in which he dwelt, all 
the members of which were pled^ for each other's 
good behaviour tq tho public. This created a -con¬ 
nection between them, and gave them an interest in 
each other’s 'welfare; and tlieir tics of union were 
strengthened by eating and drinking at the common 
table of the npigbboursbip. But bosides these l^al 
societies there were others of a voluntary character, 
some of which wore composed of tho clergy, others of 
tho laity, and others of both olorgy ond^ly. Qno 
great object of these fraternities, luo many of timse 
at the present day, was to promote good-fellowuhip Iw' 
the means of frequent festive meetings. Thu u 
evident from tho fart that forfeitures were generally 
paid in honey and malt, which were to be converted 
.into mead Tor tlio convriviality of tho fraternity. 

Good cheer was a thing by no means demised by 
our Saxuh ancestors. Tho country supplied them 
with an abundance for tboir tables, and, like- their 
descendants, they were not averse to feasting. As 
flesh ffieat was cheap, it constituted a large porticn of 
tlie diet of all classes. Tho very peasants appear; to 
have enjoyed aninul foei to a great extend tor a 
law of Wighlraad it was dedarra that whoever gave 
his servant flesh on fast-days should he punished'^ ' 
tho pillo^, and if a servant ate it of his own aetk^ 
he was either to bo fined or«to suffer "in ^ 

On fast-days the food conristed of milk, ohee^ i^ 
empi, but fluting does not appear to have beein - 
rmshed even by some of tho monks. An Anglo^ii^. 
missionaiy, in theipighth Century, dedared jthcMb 
priests who rejected animal ftod were to 
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Oodfipv hia bonatiM- But althongli some of the 
BtOBfcsnaj luve Bbstuned from fle^ they hfkd plenty 
of fish', vt of catching which u said to have 
^rst ' tauffht by Wilfnd, bishop'of York, to the 
funisUiig peqpe oi the kingdom of Suseox, about A.i>. 

4? parts of weBBox rents of forms con- 
tigWQs 'tO livm vrere paid in fish, of which there ■was 
an abundance. William of Malmesbury says that not 
only'the nobles of this periodawere addict^ to the 
Vice of ^uttony, but also that fte monks themselves 
wera not averse to the fiesh-potsof E^^t, 'both before 
and alter the Norman monarchs. In ms Chronicle ho 
remarks that the Saxon monarchs 'commanded four 
royal, bmuraets to bo served up daily to all their 
codgers, oho(»ing rather to have much superfluity at 
th^ tables rather than the least appearance of de* 
fi.oien<y; but in his day, ho complains, that it had 
' become the custom of the Norman court tc^&vo only 
one ^ily entertainment, out of pretended pditenoss, 
but in reality out of parsimony. The days of good 
(heor, {heremre, hod then passed away, and the 
Norman proved himself to bo less hospitable than the 
Saxon • ^ 

13ie modes of pr^oring food among tho Anglo- 
Saxdns were by ooiJiug, baking, and bijpiling; the 
tamer being the most common, as during one-half of 
the year animal food was consumed in a salted state. 
Their ibod was seasoned with various kinds of herba 
oolowort being their chief vegetable ingredient.. Broad 
formed an article of imivorstd consumption. AIBaxon 
baker is describod as saying, “ Without my craft 
every table would bo empty, a^*without bipad moat 
would become nauseous. 1 strengthen tho heart of 
man, and little ones cannot do without me." Bread, 
48 well as flsh and soup, or bouilli, are represented in 
tho illuminations of the period. At their entertain¬ 
ments both sexes assembled round tlie table, os well 
08 in family gatherings. Their manners at table 
wore what womd now bo considered rude and coarse. 
Tho meat was liandcd round on spit^ and every one 
cut from tho joints what portion ho pleased, and after 
a least tho bones and other remains wore scattered on 
the floor. In tho earliest times tho Saxons ate tlioir 
meat half-raw, but at a later period it was well 
cooked. One of tlio canons of the Church, indeed, 
defined a penance of throe days’ fast for eatiiu; half- 


cooKea meat unwittingly, and lour days, it it was 
so consumed knowingty. Both malra and females 
keenly relished tho pleasures of the tablA Malmc%- 
bttiy says that the former of all ranks were also 
addic^ to tho vice of excessive drinking,*froquehtly 
landing whole days and nights in tho indnigence 
without intenuission. Even in their religious festivals 
they drank copious draughts of liquor to the honour 
of Christ and their mimcruus saints. Drunkenness 
d^ not appear to have betai forbidden by tho canons, 
oxMpt one particular stage of it, t.e., delto drunken- 
ne^ “ This," says one of the canons, * is drunkenness 
when the state of the mind is changed, the tongno 
(rthnuners, tho eyes are disturbesf, the ho^ is giddy, 
tho belly swollra, and pain followa” Tho liquors 
by. the'Atiglo-Saxons wore wine, mead, aldf pigment, 
niocat, and cyder; but wine was only dninlc at the 
tab^ of Idngs and nobles, as i| was then an ex- 
pdneiva foreign luxury. The guerts drank foom the 
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same^p or horn—ox horns—sonm of which wore 
two in length and emo in cirenmforence, so that 
tiiey might regalo themselves with a good draught if 
they clmeo. And that they did choose is e'lndeut. 
E^und L was murdered at tho festival of St. Augus¬ 
tine, a.D. 94fl, in a drunken brawl; and it may bo 
conclu^ that Dunstan, when he dragged the foir 
Bdwy from tho inner chamber of his poloco by the 
hair of his head biKk; to the banquet-hali, had taken 
toq deep a draught from the common horn. To drink 
deeply was an dd custom of tho Saxons. Before their 
conversion to Christianity they believed that imbibing 
large draughts of ale was one of tho chief felicities m 
their heroes when admitted into tlie hall of thoir god 
Wodin; and after thoir conversion to Christianity 
they, m^e no scrapie in imbibing such draughts. Sfo 
deeply indeed did sumo of them drink that disputes 
often arose os to tho quantity which each person had 
drank, to remedy which hxlgar caused drinKing-horuH 
to bo marked, so that no ono might take more at a 
draught than from one mark or knob to another. 

Hospitality was a leading virfue among the Anglo- 
Saxons. It was tho virtue of Uieir Cermon ancestors. 
Tacitus says that tliore was no nation more liberal 
than tho ancient Qormans; that^thoy received all 
comers into thoir houses, and entertained thorn as lung 
as thoir provisions held out, and that when they 
.wore consumed they conduct^ their guests to tho 
next house, whore they were treated with the same 
generosity. At a later dato tlie natural disposilion 
of tho ifoxons to hospitality was encouraged and 
strengthened by religious motives. It was rendered 
iin^rative on the clergy by tho canons of tho Church 
botn to practise hospitakty themselves, and to lie 
constant in recommending it to their poopla Hcnco 
tho palace, the mansion, and tho monastery opened 
wide their doors to t^vdlers and strangers, tho 
latter especially affording them botli lodging and 
entertainment. 

Among tho national virtues of the Anglo-Saxons 
tliose of chastity in yonth and conjugal fidelity were 
remarkable. Those, also, were tho characteristics of 
their race. It may bo questioned whether they were 
not more virtuous in their pagan stafe than they 
. wore after their conversion to (Jhristianity, osixscially 
when tho imprudent sseal of the BoncdicUno monlm 
attempted to cany the virtue of chastity to a greater 
height than }he laws of nature or tho g^ of society 
would allow. .Still, even then, it was some time 
before a cliange in this particular became fully mani¬ 
fest : but that it was manifested there is direct evidence 
from the pons of historians and dilfnos of the later 
period of the Anglo-Saxoft rule: for it is to the 
decline of virtue, and to tho many unnatural vices to 
which ^0 pi-ohibition of a iiiaMiod clergy had given 
birth, that tho min of tho Saxon (knniuion is chiefly 
ascribed by those writers. 

But though tho Anglo-Saxons were noted fur con¬ 
jugal fidelity, their l6vo was not always extended tt> 
their oflspriiig. They are said to have been remark¬ 
able for tile warmth of their afftotions to their fonily 
and relations, and yet it .is on t^rd that, at the 
earlier period of their ietti^ment in England, child 
desertion liras commQn, and tM^ sfter their conversion 
the was imt.wbplly udbiown. At tiw latter 
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pcviod, however, it was a orime, and a law was passed 
tor its repression. But this law was, from its hu¬ 
manity, ill calculated to effect tho object for which it 
Was enacted; for by it if any one found and fostered 
a deserted child ho was to be mul six shillings for its 
maintenance and care tor the nrat year, twelve for tho 
next, and thirty for tlie third; after which the foster 
parent was to leceive a sura va^ng according to tho 
appearance which tho child exhibit^ of havii^ been 
woll ti-cated. Gcnoially mothms nursed their own 
children; but Anglo-Saxon ladies of lunh, oven in tho 
former part of the period, delivered their children to 
bo nursed by other women: a practice which Pope 
Gregory dcnoimcod in a letter to A.ugastine as a 
wicked custom. Instances are on recoid of much 
gratitude shown to those by whom children had 4>een 
thus nursed and nurtured; os in tlie case of Edgar,*' 
who mvo lands to the wife of an ealdonnan to whoso 
care he load been inthistod from his infancy. 

Women wore considered adults among tho Anglo- 
Saxons at twdve, and men at fifteen years of ago. 
Children wero baptized by immersion within thirty | 
days after their birth; but bply oil was also used, as 
in tho present ooroinonios of the Bomish church. As 
in our age, there were spansoTs; and those who imder- 
took the responsibility were not only considered to 
become connected with their godchild but with their 


supposed that they would exhibit in after life; some of 
which wore expressive of tho g&tler, but more gene¬ 
rally tho rougher, qualities of human nature. Of the 
former may lie mentioned, as an example, Edgivft, a 
female name signifying “ the happy gift,’* and of tho 
latter Athelwuif or “the noble wolf.” Surnames or 
fiunily names wero not in use till after the roi^ of 
Edward the Confessor, and ns several persons living 
near each other sometimes Sod the sanio proper name 
it was customary to odd some word to his name dcserip- 
livo of his person, as “tlio long," or “tho black," etc.; 
but such names did not descend to tlieir posterity nor 
become tlto surnames of their famiUes. Occasionally, 
indeed, tbese scamdary names became gradually sta¬ 
tionary, or began to descend borcdiiarily as mmlly 
denominations, but spmamos were not common till* 
after tl>6 Norman compioit. 

Mention lias already bocn made of tho respect paid 
to fomoles by tho Auglo-Saxons. Thosetof the lower 
class wore treated witli great consideration; and os for 
tho Anglo-lSaxou ladies they wero admitted into their 
most august as^^Llios, and great attention was paid 
to their advice^nd connsola Laws were made to 
secure their rights, prot^t their pei'sons, and d^ctid 
their honour unm insults; and they wero court A 
witli considerable gaSlantrv by their admirers. In 
their marriages their inclinauon as well as their 
dignity was consulted, and great core was taken that 
a proper provision was made fo( than. Thus, ly one 
bf tho laws of Etholbert, if a wi& who had homo clul- 
dren -was left a widoif, sho was entitled to half her de¬ 
ceased husband’s property. But due care was taken 
for a wife’s maintenance before marriage, apart from 
any legal enactment of the peridd. Thus an expectant 
bndej[room having gained tho consent o( the lady and 
her fnends he was not only himself a! 


pledge that ho would keep his wife in ciieamstanoea 
suitable to her oondition, but bis friends 'were called 
upon to become surotios for the due frdfilmont of his 
engagomente. Nor was this all, for friends of the 
bridegroom had to become responsibrn for the dim 
Buppoi't of tho o&pring of the marriage. AU this 
being done, tho next stop was to fix th^ amount of tho 
niorgen, or morning gift—tho pin-money of the pre¬ 
sent day—and of tho«property to bo setued upon her 
in case of her being left a widow. Tho oontraot was 
finally settled by a mutual pledge to this effect, that 
if they removed from one Jurisdiotiou to anothw no 
injuiy should arise to the wife, and tliat if she oom- 
mittm any offence proper compensation should be 
given to husband. No marriage could bo Biw- 
fuUy celebrated without the prosenco of the bride’s, 
guai'diaiv who sedemnizod the marriage by delivering 
her to tha bridegroom with these words;—I give 
thee my daughter—sister or relation—^to bo thy honour 
and tliy wife, to keep thy keys and to ^ro with thee 
in thy'bod and goods. In tho name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ol^t.” After this the priest imploiced 
a blessing on the union. Tho tics of marriage wow 
esteemed sacred and inviolable. It was an ^mage 
raent whic|i nothing could broak except the infioMity 
of the wife or the deatii of one of tho parties. At the 
same time it would appear that among tho nobles 
|here wero occasionally voluntary separations; and 
cspocully after tho doctrine of tho merit of the vows 
of ch^ity hod lioen promulgated and landed by the 
Benedictine order. Then, if a husband or a wife made 
a vow o£ chastity, t3io separation was inevitably and 
those whom they had ilius, under the cloak of reli^on, 
repudiated could not marry again. Although de^ to 
OiWih other, yet in the eyes of canon law they were 
still man and wife. < 

Tho influence which Anglo-^xop females had in 
society was very marked, and often led to most im- 
portont results. Previous pi^^ sliow that they wore 
the ch%f instruments of introducing Cliristianity. H 
it had not been fur Ethelbort’s Christian queen it is 
probable that Augustine might have preached in vain 
to her pagan hnslxind. P*3itically, ako, queens took 
a leading part in the affairs of tlie nation, and though 
their position was lowered for a time, through the 
crimes of Eadburghn, queen of Bcorthrio, long of 
Wessex, yet long before the close of tho period it was 
Tocoverotf. As examples of the influence of women of 
the higho? classes in domostio society for good, wo 
need only^to refer tho reader to what has &cn pre¬ 
viously recorded of Osbnrgha tlie mother of tho great 
King Alfred; and of Ethdfi'oda, Alfr^’a eldest daugh¬ 
ter, who is designated by the old chronidoi's as the 
wisest lady thou in England. At a later date tho 
importance and distinction of the queens of thisperiod 
is strongly marked Ijy flie union of their ofi^ring 
witli foreign princes and monarohs, which had tlie 
happiest effect in promoting peace and inteieonrso 
between ]<^land and tho states of the Continent. In 
every station of life, in truth, fhe An^o-Saxun women 
enjoyed .a position analogous to those of the present 
age; altnough of course that position is greauy im¬ 
proved through tho advances made in oducatiaa snd 
civiliza.tion. e 

IVwtN^tny.—The usual method of travelling among 
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the Anglo-Sftxons 'vras oa horseback. The nobles had 
nomerotitf retinnos of horsemen. Canute is said to 
have appeared in public with throe thonwid men all 
vrdl moontod^and armed. Tlio tnmpinra of thoir 
horses were often very splendid. Whom carriages 
were uncommon but not tmknown. Chariots are 
montioned in dkooks and delineated in illuminations. 
They worb light two-wheded cars, and also four- 
wheded vehiems, tho latter oiVhich carried four or 
even six persons in a sort of Iiammock. But these 
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-vehicles wero of a rude construction, and were ill 
adapted for comfort in travelling; nor did the roai^s 
of that period afford facilities for easy transit from 
place to placo. 

. Amuemenls .—^Tho amusements of tho Adglo-^xons 
varied at different peririds. In pagan times they wore 
often of a brrrtal character. These wore what may 
called warlike amusements; and they consisted of 
running, swimming, leaping, riding, wrestling, and 
lighting. Oiw of thoir favonrito diversions was tho 
martial danoo; in which yonng men tripped the 
"light fanlastio tfie” among the points of swords and 
spears &r tlio entertainment of the spectators. Liko 
thoir ancestors, tliey imiigincd that mlhrtial dkercises 
constituted the chief amusement and felicity of tho 
noroos in Valhalla, the abode of future happiness. 
Thoir creed therefore was -warlike; and it is no 
wonder that warlike umnsements were their delight. 
"When Gangler asked how tho heroes diverted them-* 
selves when not engaged in drinking ale from tho 
skulls of their enemies, Hw replied, fiiat they armed 
themselves and fought till they cut one, another in 
pieces until the hour of rerast approached, when they 
remounted thoir hoi-ses all safe and son^d and re¬ 
turned to drink in tho palace of Wodin! It appears 
to have been from tho martial exercises of the Anglo- 
Saxons that tho tournaments of the middle ages 


cent sports and pastimes. In tiie days of Alfred 
hunting was a favonrito s{wrt of the nobles. Indeed, 
most of the Anglo-Saxon kings and nobles were great 
lovers of the (^ase, add tho -woods and forests of that 


wore hnnted. Hawking ranked ifext in consideration 
lo hontu^l. It^oold appear that kings and noblca 


desired to retain this sport for therasolvos; fur monks, 
w^ at ono time had a passion for it, were forbidden 
to keep hawks and falcons. Hounds and hawks wero 
highly valued, for they wore often sent os presents to 
tho Saxon monarchs, and were frequently ^neatlicd 
by will. By tho laws of one part of tlie island, tho 
price of a hawk or a greyhound ivos equal to tliat of a 
man, and tho robbipg of a hawk’s nost m great a 
crime, and vi^ pm^hod witli equal sovority, as tho 
murder of a Christian. Tho dog and tho hawk wero 
the constant oommnions of tho nobles; and numei^s 
la-wB wero enacted for their ptotoction. But notwith¬ 
standing their passion for hunting, tho gamo-laws of 
this period wero mild compared with tlioso of modem 
times, and wero ovun moro liberal than those of tho 
.present day. No ono ^vas allowed to intorforo with 
the king when, at tho sound of tho horn, ho pursued 
tho chase; but at all other tinms every man might 
pursue animals on tho lands which ho cultivated. 
Among tho lower class iliero Wero field s^wrts of a 
humbler character; birds being taken in snares, traps, 
and with bird-lime, while wild ducks wero taken by 
decoys. Fishing vraa another outdoor amusement; 
tho rivers affui'mtq; a plentiful supply-of all kin^ of 
fish on which tlie angler might try his skilL Eds 
wero taken in large numbers iu the marsh lands of 
tho oastom cormties, and salmon in tho Dee. Of in¬ 
door amusomonts thero wero plmity for every one, 
from the king to the peasant. There wore games of 
chess and backgamn)pn, or games somewhat similar, 
in both which the monks appear to have indulged to 
cxoosR; whence in tho reign of Edgar they rvoro pro¬ 
hibited from engaging in games of clumcc. Krugs 
and nobles, however, keenly indniged in these games. 
It is said that when bishop Aetherio obtained admis¬ 
sion to Caunte abont midnight, ho found him and his 
courtiers engagpd at ph^,; some at dice and others at 
chess. In their festivals gleomon, liko showmen of 
tlio present day, wore important characters; some of 
whom wore mimics, dancers, tuinblers, and jugglers; 
while others wore harpers and ballad-singors. Ath- 
lotio oxercisos throughout tho period wero common, 
and wero not only practised by youths and profes¬ 
sionals, bnt by tho clergy; for occoriling to Bede, 
St. Cuthbert excbllcd in them. » 

Superdition. —^Throughout the wbolo of tho Anglo- 
Saxon period tho population was greatly given to 
superstmon.* On their first I'oniiitg into England tho 
Saxons brought with them a deep-rooted belief in 
witches, charms, and pixignostics, and tho light of 
Christianity was not sufficiently PO^giit to chase that 
dark belief from their mipds. Fortune^tollera and 
diviners wore courted, caressed, ond rewarded by all 
claaaes of society: -wrinkled old women ospocially, who 
practised these arts, were hold ^n tho higboid venera¬ 
tion. (buens wore drawn from tlfo most trivial cir¬ 
cumstances, and dreams operated upon tho mind as 
though they wore real events. After their convert 
sion to Christianity, the Saxon kings promnl»tea 
la-wa to repress tho old national^ sujpeiutinons mra tho 
veneration for fortane-tollera, anu«iho clergy, wero 
commanded I 7 the oanooB ^ b4 dili|^t in preaching 
against diviners, soroortov, wigbrics, charms, incanta¬ 
tions, and " all the filth of |iro wicked, and dotages 
of tlto. Qeatiles;” but aU thu foiled to uproot 
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natioual snporstitiona; Indeed the Church itaelf in a 
grout meaatiTo rendered ^osoattempto to roprose them 
nugatory, for tliat also administer^ to the credulity 
of the ago. The miracles promulmtod by the monks 
wore as ridiculous, if not ns misenieTOUs, as the tales 
told by the del dors with the powers of darkness; for 
many of them were of the most pmicious character, 
as wero also their stories of visions, ghosts, revela¬ 
tions, and enchantments, all of which the Saxon popu¬ 
lation wore more ready to beUove than the sublinfbr 
trutlis of Holy Writ. 

Sfpniture .—^The rites df ^ulture among the Anglo- 
Saxons demand brief notice. In the earlier penod, 
like the Britems, they buried in barrows: that rk they 
laid the corpse on tho surface of the ground aim 
cuvoind thorn with stones and earth; tho moSnd 
coveting tho body being sometimos only a fotr inches 
or a conplo of feot i^mn the grouml, while, at other 
times, they vrero of a gigantic structure. iWeral of 
those barrowu have been opened in the counfy of 
Kont, as well as in Derbydiire and otlier parts of the 
oonntiy. The mode of laying tho corpse on tho 
ground and covering it over with earth or stonos, was 
oven piactiscd-whcn the Saxons, after their conver¬ 
sion, wore buried tn churches; for it is recorded tliat 
llio floors of Bomo churches were so encumbered with 
little mounds that they became nnflt for the celebra- 
tiou of divine service. Hence it was that several 
canons wero made prohibiting tho burial of any de¬ 
ceased persons in chninhcs except priests and saints, 
and sn^ as were well able to pay for that privilege; 
and even these were to be deposited in graves iin^r 
f ho jiavemont. At first, when the practico of inter¬ 
ment in pits or graves became general, coffins were 
not common; but subsequently the rich wero bnriod 
in stone, and tho lower daises in wooden coffins. 
Shrouds wore used for lay coig^, but tho clergy wore 
buried in their oanonioals. The house in which a 
coiTso lay before interment was a scene of merry¬ 
making : there was feasting and danuing, as ou the 
occasion of a wedding. This enstom was discouraged 
by the clergy, but it was too agreeable to be soon 
abandoned, and it sui-vivod in some degi-eo to the 
latest period. The mode of conducting a funeral 
among the Anglo-BaAons may rooeivo illnstration 
from that of tho famous Archbishop Wilfrid, as thus 
described by his biographer Eddius:—^“Upon a cer¬ 


tain day many abbots and. cloi^ inet those who oodk 
ducted the corpse of the holy l^iop in a hei^^ aikl 
earnestly begg^ that they might be dloVrecl to wash 
^ owrod bwy and dross it honourablfr, aeoot^i^ to 
its dignity, and thty obtained pormissum. Than one 
of the abbots named Bacula, spreading his surplke on 
the ground, the brethren deposited tho holy body npm 
it, 'vrashod it with their own hands, dres^ it rn the 
pontifical baluts, and'tbon, taking it up, carried it 
towards the appointed place, siting psolms' and 
hymns in the fear of Qod. Having advaaoeid a 
little, they again deposited tho corpse, pitohed tent 
over it, bathed the sacred body in pure water, .droned 
it in robes of fine linen, placM it in the hearsa ajpd 
proceeded, singing psalms, towards the monsisteiy- 
of Ripen. When mey approached tho monastery, the 
whole fondly came out to meet thorn, bearing the holy 
relics. Of* all this numeraus company were was 
hardly one who abstained from tears; and all raising 
their voices, and joining in singing hymns and songs, 
they conducted the body into the church which 1^ 
holy bishop had fouilt and. dcdicat.od to St Petor» 
and there depositod it in tho most solemn and honoin> 
able manner.^’ It may bo mentioned that tho ou^m 
of tolling tho. passing-bell originated in this period; 
and that at a death a payment called the “ soul sccat" 
was made to the clergy to pray for the soul of the de¬ 
parted. Before death, it was a custom among the 
rich to bonueath something to tho Church, or, as it 
was termed, “ a share of moir estates to their own 
souls,” to soenro its repose. Thus, aar;ording to Assor; 
king Ethdwulf dividal his estate ” between his soul 
and his children;” and thoro wore but few who had 
any hopes of heaven or fears of hell, who did not 
leave a share of their wealth to some church or mo* 
nosteiy. This was one of tho chief sources from 
whence tho great wealth of the Cliureh was derived; 
for at tho close of this period tho cler^ possessed more 
than one-third of tlio land of England, besides 
tithes o& tlio whole, as well as money, plate, and 
moveables of all kinds in rich abundance. But the 
treasures heaped up by the Baxon clergy made to 
themselves wings and fi^ away; in other words, often 
tho Crmquost the greater portim fell into the han^ of 
tho Kerman kni^its and barouB, and tho Noriuau 
priesthood. 
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honed oyor tho dead bodies of the Anglo-Saxons, 
which- lay thickly over tho blood^ field, and feasted 
and made merry m the midst of the carnage. William 
himself was so elated by his triiunph that he vowed 
to erect a Sj^i^did abbey on the scone e^lus victoiy: 
a vow which was in cqui-so of time ocoomplidicd. 
The walla of the abbey which he erected embraced tho 
whole of the hill on which Harold and his bravest 
followers were slain; and the high altar of the abbey 
church is said to have stood where tho standard of the 
White Horse liad been planted. It -was cdlcd tho 
Abbey of Battle, and it was endowed not* only wiUi 
the sarronnding county, but with tho property of tljo 
English Icadera who had perished in tho conflict.' 
Monks from tho convent of MarmontioT, near Tours, 
took up their rosulcnco therein, and its abbot was 
made by William independent of tho Ai'chbishop of 
Canterbury. 

But before William’s -vow was p^rfoimcd he had 
much opposition to encounter. The conquest of Eng¬ 
land was not effected by this one blow. The victoiy 
hod been great, but it was not decisiva It was but 
the oommcuoomcnt of a struggle in reality, which was 
extended over a series of years and maintained ly tho 
Englifii with obstinate determination. The ^xon 
was as brave a warrior as tho Norman: ond though 
final defeat was the result of tlto conflict, it was chiefly 
from the woift of a loader of elevated oharacter «md 
commanding authority among tlio resisting people*to 
command and direct their strength. Haitm’s bravest 
brother had perished with him: his sons were too 
young to assume authority; and Ed^r Atbfling, the 
grand^ of Ed-ward Ironmo, the righiful heir to the 
&rone, was young, weak, and incompetent. Harold’s 
brothers-in-law, Morcar and Edwin, 'the powerful Earls 
of Northum^land £id Mercia,^ migh^ if they had 
been patRotic lovers of their country, have st^ in 
thebreaoh; but they wero ambitious of regal dignity, 
and when they found that tho Wiian ga-vo the pro- 
iateaOb to Ed^r Atholing, and that a part of the 
fob them own self-interest, supportm William, 

' although the military command was intrusted to 
they exhibited no zeal for^droountiy’s cause, 
prodlaimod king by we Saxon Witan, but 


warriors wero wanted, able and willing, to support 
him on the iliruno to which ho \voa thus exalted. 

While tho Witan was deliberating and cndcavonr- 
ing to provide for the future,, William was acting. 
He was a cautions gcneial. The Ijondoncrs expected 
that ho would soon he at their gates; but inst^ of 
advancing ho made at first a rotrogmde movement, 
lie i-cturncd to Hastings. In taking this step ho 
apijears to have had a two-fold moth'o in view: to 
wait for reinforoements, to fill up his thimicd ranks, 
from beyond sea, and to aMX)rtain whether any portion 
of tlie surrounding Saxon population would own him 
as tlioir long. No one tendered his submission; but 
when reinforcements arrived ho resumed his march, 
keeping close to the sca-coast, and spreading devasta¬ 
tion in his route. Bemncy ^vas burned to tho ground, 
and its poimlation massacred: 1 X)Vct was captuml. 
TIhe capture of this “Ics’k and key of all England” 
was of tlie greatest iniportatico to William, It was a 
safe rocoptimlo for his sick soldiers—a dreadful dysen¬ 
tery having broken-out among them—and it cum- 
monded the best hindiim-place tor fresh inxii-K) from tho 
oontinont. Many of tl^ wiu'riors which William had 
bronght witli liiin from Normandy died at lluver; but 
Imving received further rdufurce.mcuta, and at length 
being encouraged by the submission of the people of 
Ken^ ho advatuxxl from tho coast, and marched along 
Watling Stroct to London. 

In Uioso days tho mpulatlon of London was gimt, 
and its citi»3ns warlike. Thoro was stem patriotism 
-within its walls, for tho citi»jenfl lovod their Saxon 
monarohs. W'heu William appeared before its south¬ 
ern suW'bs its population was also increased by nu¬ 
merous thffticB and chiefs with their rotainers, who 
had come from the neighbouring counties to attend 
the Witan. That a fonnidablo front was shown is 
evident, for William, fearing to atti|f;k the metropolis, 
after setting fire to South,wark, marched rapidly into 
the oountiy, to destroy and lay waste the i»roiH*rty of 
the absent thanes. I)etachments of his army wero 
despatched to various quartern Tho people of Surrey, 
Sussex, and llanqisbiro felt theirVengisHico. Towns 
and vfiloges wero dcstroycil, females violated, and 
men massacred. Wflliam formed an cutrenohed camp 
at Wallingford, and Ica-ving a division thereto entbu 
any succours that might lio seat towards Loudon, ho 
marched across Buckiughainshiie^i^to Hertfordshire. 
Bnin and slaughtec nlUttited. hiis route till he came to 
Berkhampstead, whero .^li^-'^Jiiltablished his head^quar- 
tetpt, Sktreuohed croni^-vrq^ foamed in all tho sur* 
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rounding counties so that London uras now mvironed 
by the enemy. 

Mean-while Edgar did little more than ^roar the 
insignia of royalty, lie was a moio cipher ; for there 
was nothing popular about him except bis descent. 
A few acts of legal authority were pnformod in his 
name; but the primate Stigand, ono of tlio bitterest 
enemies William had in all England, -was the prime 
mo-ver of those acts. But it mtin became^ apparent 
that opposition was usclim l^ondon was' in .ft st^e 
of siege, there was a prospect of famiiio, and there 
were no able let-idors to lead its warlike and patriotic 
citizens out to Tattle. The Earls Edwin and Morcar 
had retired with their warriora into Northumbria and 
Mercia; thus -weakening the ohancos of resistance. 
At length hope fled: there was no olteraativo but 
submission. Ikiforo this was made, the Earls Ed-win 
ond Morcar apfioar to have returned to tho metro¬ 
polis, but they tdiowod no inclination to risk a battle. 
The ^yitan, tlioroforo, resolved that ft deputation 
should bo sent from London to Berkhampstead to 
offer WUliam tho crown. The puppet King Edgar 
was ono of this dentation; tho others being Stigand 
the primate, the Ku-ls Edwin and Morcar, -with other 
prelates and thau^ of less noto. William received 
tho deputation courteously : even saluting his known 
onomy Stigand as “father" and “bishop." But it 
was his policy on such occwdoiis to bo courteous. 
Tho throne was offered to him, but ho was not yet 
established' thereon: when ho was, then would be 
t^e time for him to take vengcanCo on his sworn ene¬ 
mies. So ho received tho deputation with ooiii- 

E laconcy; and while they swore allegiance to hiCi, 
e on his part promisod to bo mild and moreiful to 
them and to all men. 

lioaving hostages with William, tho Saxon deputies 
returned to London. 'I’lioy^woro followed by tho 
Normans, who spread havoc and desti^ction on their 
mareli as before. William him^lf did not venture 
to enter London. It scoms probable that he had no 
faith in the li^alty of its citizens to his person; tor 
while lie sent a portion of his troops to bnild a fort¬ 
ress for his reception, he oncampod, with tho main 
body of his army, at some distanoo from tho city. 
Tho fortress erected to| his reception was tho germ of 
what afterwards became the Tower so famous in tho 
annals of English history. As soon as it -was finished 
William took possession of it, and the Nonnans fixed 
his coronation tor a few days after: Christmas Day, 

A.IX 1060 . 

Tlie coronation of William, who from this time is 
styled the ConqilSBror, -was attended by accidents and 
ciioumstanoes of a highly‘irritating chai'acter to tho 
Saxon population. He nod salntM Stigand as b'.s 
“father” and “bishopl’ when ho waited on him at 
BerkhampsWd to offer him tho orown, but ho appears 
to have refused to be crowned and oonsccrated king 
by that primate. That honour was conferred on 
A^dred, archbishop of York. Tlio coronation twk 
place in the new A obey of Westminster, which daring 
tho ceremony was svfrrounded by armed Normans. 
Aldred put the question to tlm English whether they 
wcmld have William for their king, and the same 
gnestioD was put to the N^ormans 1^. the bUhop of 
Onnantuioe. Both English and NorauMas^lIttiNt^j^ 


assent in one -voice, though, not in the same language, 
and their ^outs and cheers echoed round the of 
abbey. Their aoehunatiems ikere prodnbtive of 
fatal conseqnences. Tho shouts witUn the abbey 
wore taken tor a cry of alarm ^ the Nbmum tnx^ 
outside its wall^ and as they had receiv^ ordoiu to 
ho on the alert in case of any soditions tieadherens 

movement, tl^ rushed to the adjacent wood-built 
houses of the imgludi and sot them on fire. At. sight 
of tho flamos the tumult became great within as 
without tho walls of the abbey, Normada con¬ 
ceived that tho Lmidoners had risen against ’th fi'n j 
and the English -were impressed with an idda that 
they had boon brought thither unarno^ and.detonoe- 
less to be massacred. There was a wild upi loor,^ 
the midst of which Hie spectators roshod mm . -the 
abbey, and the ceremony was hastily completed by 
tho tremm^g prelates. This incident exasperated 
the English against the Normans, and greatly dimi¬ 
nished their confidonco in their new monarch. It was 
a bad augmy for tho peace of his kingdom. 



TIIK TOtreO, U)SDOX. 

.At his donation William took tho nmal oatii that 
ho would rule with equity; and for a brief period that 
oath -was respected. But ho had a difiicmt task in 
his new government. He had to please the people of 
two nations who wore stomly averse to ..each other. 
On the one hand ho had to satisfy tho raj^ions Nor¬ 
mans for their services; and on tho other to prcH 
pitiate tho English, over iwhom bo had triumimed 
-with tho sword. The estates of tho crown wore his. 
by -virtue of his kingship^ and those of Harold’s 
tomily were confiscated; but those were not sufQdent 
to satisfy his Norman fdlowers. >. Ho -would not, how- 
ovor, yet give them more, tor there -were ma^ powUr-, 
fnl nobles rin England, as Earls Ed-win and Morcar, 
whoso domains ho dared not yet touch. It -would 
havo- been dangoroi^s to have laid hands on their 
l^tes, fm: they still had their good swords to.defend 
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them which they wofo resolved to do to the titmoet. 
As yet therefore William exhorted his Normou fd- 
low^n to patience aitd moderation—^thoir rewards 
were to emue. In tho meantime some of the English 
nobles were welcomed at his court, and Edmr Athol- 
ing nms treated with groat kindness. The Earls 
Edwin and ^rcor, Edoric, sumamed the Forester, 
and Other English nobles, were confirmed in tho pos¬ 
session of their honours and ostatcA William, also, 
adopted other measures well calculated to make him 
popular among his new subjects. Thus ho regulated 
the collection of his reventios so that tho burthen 
i^onld not bo oppressively felt by any class j and he 
provided for tho safe passage of traders, and tho 
transport of merchandize by sea and laud. These 


conciliatory measures, however, were accompanied by 
others of a threatening character. The jortross of 
London was erected for the purpose of overawing its 
population, and castles were built near all tho chief 
oities in the kingdom for tho same object. As a 
nmtter of course the custody of those strongholds was 
given to his Norman followors. Wyiiam Kts-Osborno 
was ^aced in a castle at’WjTujhostor os lieutenant of 
the South; and Odo, bishop of Bayeux, his half-, 
brother, in Dover Castle as governor o^Kcnt. All 
rule was intrusted to Norman chiefs, for William hod 
no &ith in tho fidelity of his EnglMi subjects. But 
this unly tended to irritate them; and they wejjp 
further irritated by marriages which ho enforced 
between his Norman followors and tho wido^ and 
heiresses of those who had been slain in the battle of 
Hastings. Other causes bred discontent among tbo 
Englislx Many priests and monks camo over with 
William from tho continent, all of whom demanded 
preferment, and ho very early commenced to satisfy 
their demands. It was evident, indeed, that tho Nor¬ 
man knights aiad barons, and the Norman priests 
and mon^ would not let him rest till they hw tho 
fat of tho land in their possession. One bright excep¬ 
tion, however, is mentioned byOrdoric. “ftuilbert, 
tho son of Richard,” ho says, “neither asked for 
estates ll^^'^rich English wife, but declared tliat 
having sor^w^is liege lord in England as a true and 
foithfm vassal he would return to Normandy to enjoy 
his lawful inheritance, without efl^tiug that wludr 
belong^ to others, or spring in property.” 

While yet tho north and tho wpv of England were 
untonchcu by the conqueror, iSm tho people of'the 
dunpiwutcd; ancl while yut 
his^f T'* ^ provoko an ptnirrecuon 

JU n^wera were adim^ they might obtain possession 
the war, th^ hands of tho rightful Saxon 
^0 estot<» stiU m thJof a.ix 1067 William i»s8od 
®pring^o sot sail from Pevensoy near 
Nomandy. th^ were Stigand, areh- 
^ ©^TAtheUngTtho Earls 
earl of Northampton 
Mwm and Morew AhebMu, abbot and lord of Can- 
Md ifuntiumlon ;^^Jother nobles. It is said that he 
, and ma^olnf under pretence of. doing him 
loM Y^thMAyas a precaution forroroserving 
firaour, hui m re&fcinions during his absonoo; for not 
tne pesMof his doA suspected their fidelity. William 
without reason hjlh groat joy by Ifis Norman subjoots. 
received wi^op ho did not return to them ompty- 

Asd no wood8r.jrf 


handed. Ho carried witli him greal wealth, the fruit 
of bipod and plunder, part of which, with tho banner 
of Harold, he sent to the pontiff of Romo; and another 
portion of which ho distributed among tho abbeys, 
monasteries, and churches of Normandy. His Nor¬ 
man subjects were amazed at his success and- tho 
amount of his ill-gotten wealth; and nobles and 
princes from neighbouring countries, who visited his 
court to congratulate him on his achievements, gazed 
upon his treasures with admiration—^not porcnanco 
unmixed with envy. Tho quantity and exquisite 
workmanship of his gold apd silver plate, and tho 
magnificence of tho English nobles, exceeded every¬ 
thing that had been seen by tho Normans, and ui 
their estiraation there was no country like England. 

iTho spring, the summer, and tho autumn passed 
away, and William still remained in Normandy. But 
why did ho go, and why did ho remain? Those arc 
questions not easy of sphition. ft has lioon supposed 
By some writers that he went thithep out pf pure 
vanity: that to show hinisolf as the conqueror of 
England to his conUacntal subjects. ITiat is not 
consistent with his character. Others have imagined 
that he^ wont to Normandy to deposit his ill-gotten 
wealth in a place of safety. That )s scarcely tenable, 
for William had not all the booty he might nave had, 
much of it yet remaining in tho hands of his English 
subjects. Humo seems to be more correct in his con¬ 
jecture. Ho conceived that William went to the 
continent from a concealed policy: that, finding ho 
could neither satisfy his fmlowers nor sonnro his 
goyornment without further exerting tho right of 
cAiquost, and seizing tho remaining possessions of tho 
English, ho went thither in the hope that, wliilo 
a^nt, insurrootions would occur justifying further 
violence. If this was his poUcy ho could scarecly 
have left a fi|tor instsument to vex and rouse the 
Ihiglish to resistance tHan liis half-brother Odo, to 
whom, daring his absence, ho confided tho regal power. 
Associatetl wit-h Odo as curinciUors of state were 
William Fitz-Osbome, Hugo of Grantmesuil, Ilugo do 
Montford, W'alter Gifford, and William do Garenno: 
all men of unbounded avarice and bold ^ring. Tbo 
rule of Odo and those barons was bitter iu tho ex¬ 
treme. They pormittod their onen-at-anns to insult 
and plunder tho population with impunity, none 
daring to complain. Tho women wore exposed to tho 
grossest licentiousness and there was no punidiment 
but for those wlto asked for jnstico. So bitter was 
the Norman tywmny that many of tho bravest aud 
best of tho English population wqpt into voluntary 
exile. But tl lore were still men hdlft enough to offeV 
sotuo resistance. There wdro risings in wiiioiis imrts 
of tho south, and m^ny a Norman caught outside tlio 
walls of his castle or garrisouA:! town met with well- 
merited vengeance. The men of Kent, who wore tho 
first to submit to William, finally broke out into open 
rebellion against lus govtfmmenfc At their invitation,. 
Eustace of Boulogne, who in tho reign of Edward the 
Confessor made such a stir a{ IXivcr, and who was 
then at variance with WiUiain, c«^o with a fleet to 
tho coasts and attempted to oaptura Dover, but his 
expedition was nnsaocossfhl. In tho West, Edrio tho 
Forests waa more siiocossfol. Ejfrio had done homage 
to Willtttin for his extensive possessions on the Severn 
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and the eondnes^of Wales, and he was desirons of 
living at peace with the Normans; hot, daf^ by the 
wrongs committed by Norman captains garrisoned at 
Hereford, ho took np arms, and with the assistanoe of 
two Welsh prince^ ho shut tlie Normans close np 
within tho walls of the town, and became master of 
all tho western parts of Herefordshire. There was 
disaflbetion and disquietude everywhere. There were 


kings.” The trntli is, William hod eshaoirted his 
roysd treasury in Norman^, and to replenisb it’ he 
had revived the odious tax of Dian^M, wh^ the. 
brave burghers of Exeter rosiated. ft hd with¬ 
drawn that there would probably have**he^'^, need' 
of fighting: but William had no idea of compbimding 
the mattw. It did not suit him, h^seidt-io .havo 
subjects on such conditioDs. Uo premed the siege, 


risings of ai med bodies in various parts of tho king- and some of the chief dtizens resorted to hji. e^p 

3^. 1 .. A.X. svnTV^Dairm Vtnon I And imnlored hia marov. nmffitrnil anftn>i«- 


dom: both wWe the Norman oppression had 
felt, and where as yet it was only amrehended. 
Tlioio was, according to Qidorio, a well-founded rumour 
abroad that a massocro like that perpotrated on the 
Danes was intended; and it is certain that the fodings 
of tho lihigli^ were enraged to the highest pitch, and 


of being subverted. But William still lingered in 
Normaiidy. Messen^rs and letters were d^patched 
to him, but for some time he took no notice or them: 
waiting probably till ho conceived that sufSciont 

J irovocation had been given for what his Norman 
bllowers so earnestly desired—^further slaughter and 
confiscation. At length, however, leaving us queen 
Matilda and his son Uohort regents of Normandy, he 
sailed on tho 6th« of December from Dieppe, and on 


the following day ho landed at Winchelsea: the 
fiivourito residence of the Saxon monarohs. 

William spent his Christmas in London. Here he 
assembled round him the English prelates «hd nobles. 
Ordericus rrlatos that he received them all with open 
arms, and gave them tho kiss of‘woloomo. It proved 
to be the kiss of a Jndas: An old cdiartor m the 
archives of London, written in Anglo-Saxon, and sip- 
jxised to have been penned cm Inis occasion, roads 
thus:—^“William tho king friendly i^atos William 
the bishop, and God&qy tho portriove, and all the 
burgesses within Lemdon, both French and English. 
And I doclaro that I grant ybu to he all lawworwy as 
yon wore in the days of Edward; and I grant 
tlrnt every child sh^ he his father’s heir, after his 
father’s days, and I will not suffer any poracm to do 
you wrong. God help you!” God ndp thorn in¬ 
deed I It is recorded Inat this document was read in 
all tho churches of the metropolis, and that the 
Londoners believed the royal word; but William’s 
first act undeceived them, for ho imposed a burdon- 
Bomo tax upon them, after which He departed and 
carried his arms to the west and tho north. 

It was midwinter when William commenced his 
second campaign in England. It vras opened in the 
fertile province jj^Dovonshiro. Tho pec^e of Exeter, 
at the instigation of Girtha, the mower eff King 


and inralored his meny. IZey profihred the. Babmis- 
sion or the oily, and hostages for the fididify;;!^. the 
burghers; but when Willif^ rode at tho heed'of. his 
oaviuiy, to take possossion of Exeter, he foui^/tiae 
gates Dorred and the walls manned with comhgfaiii^ 
who hade him defiance. The burghers had repndhft^ 
the offar of their timid leaders; and in order to in¬ 
timidate ^em the Normans tore out the eyes of o^ of 
tho hostagi^ hoforo their ftces. I'his savage aoth^ 
the effect of increasing the animosity and remstanco of 
tho citizens. After a siege of cightmn days, however, 
they were oompoUed to surrender, but aoootdiBg to 


again deceived ly their cMo&. Qirtha made her 
.escape into Flandors^and a ganison was placed within 
the walls of^Exeter, a castle being erected out of the 
ruins of forty-eight houses, which bad been destreyed 
during the siege. After reducing Exeter, Williani 
marched into Cornwall, where ho met with no resist-' 
sSioe; fropi whence bo returned eastward to Win- 
chestof, where he was joined by his wife MatUda,'and 
whore he spent tho fokival of Easter. Matilda was 
crowned gnocn at Winchester on Whitsunday, by 
Aldred, ai^bishop of York, and as this was contrary 
to tho laws of the Anglo-Saxons it gavo great offence 
to the people: an offence which was greatly heightened 
ly tho b^towal of cimfiscated territories in the west 
on bis consecrated queen. 

William did not tarry long at 'V^inchestor. He 
marched into Dovonshiro again, and then carried his 
arms through Sfimersetshiro and Gloucestershire into 
Oxfordshire. Tho city of Oxford and other fbrtifiel 
cities wore captured, and wherever ho imposed his 
rule there the mass of lands was hestowod on his 
barons and knights. Ih his army at this time there 
were some English troops who fought against their 
own coxmtrymcn, but there is no record of any rewards 
being given to thenn His largosses wero reserved for 
his Nonnens and other foroimors who came flocking 
aeross the '^ohannol like birds of phy, in search m 


everywhere turned out of ho#®® 


Harold, who rosided thord^ had broken out into qien.- them, thus rendered houseless e^d landless, retired 
rebellion, and had made preparations fi>r a stem'- to the thick forests vrith which the oountiy s^ 
defiance. It was a oitv of great importance, thickly abounded, originating tho ba#ds of outlaws which 
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populated, and fortified with a wnll, towers, and en¬ 
trenchments. Its burghers had also mther^ within 
its waUa forces from other part|^ of Devonshire, and 
from the valiant people of ComtraU. WilUam’s.anny 
pitched their tents b®^ore Exeter in January, Xid. 
1068,^ and he ^t messmigors to its burohers de¬ 
manding submission. Their r^y vns ooflont:— 
"We.will neither swemr aOeg^fUBce to WilUom, nor 
admit him within our walls, but 
BUi^ as we have been aoeustomed (p 


existed for sevmal sucoeisive I'^gns; whilo others' 
mado their way into the centn^ northern ptuffo 
of the kingdom, resolving onceruore to strike for 
freedom. 't 


Among those latter wore Earls 
At the period of the battle of Hasi 
noblemen %id about a thi^ par! 


near and Edwiti. 
PEnglai^n^^ 


their authority, and that of th^ ^ 

wore, moreover, thee favourites of thi* powwfol ordtt, ; 
clergy, and the idcls ct the 
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Feanog to proyolce their resistance l^foro his . power DoTcmahire, with the hope of retrieving the rained 
had hQCome estahlished, William paid great ooort to fortunes of their fomily. Their expedition was aW- 
these eoiis, and ^ey, deceived by his blandidimenta, tive: many of thoir followers were slain by tlio 
hod. been in SBiity with him. They had given their Normans under the command of Brianx, a son of iho 
adhesion, to his oauso, Earl IMwin being indnced to Earl of Brittany, and they Hod to tlicir shiiis and 
anbqdt'to him ^ a promise made to him by William returned to Ireland. 

that he woul# give him his dau^tor in marriage. Internally the kingdom was everywhere in com- 
That proDiise Was broken. When J^win daimod its motion. The garrisons which William had planted in 
fulfilment, fooling that he wdb now secure in his the cities failed to Seep the people in awe. On the 
kingdom, William denied him the hand of the fitir contrary, they were in danger of being cut off by tho 
Niwinah.; and indignant thereat, Edwin and his brother snrroimchng population. Thus it was at York. So 
Morofur retired secretly to the north, and summoned hostile were tho people of t]j(o surrounding couutiy, 
the iSnglidi and Wehdi to their standard. Messengeiv that tho garriBon of York, fearing that they should m 
weie, sent to every quarter to rouse the people to besieged, coUocted all tho provisions they could, and 
' resist the Norman nue. The provinces b^ond the stored them up in the cit^l, lest they slioold lio 
Humber were tiie fiiut to rise, llio mmi of Yorkshire reduced by fiunino bufoi-o assistance could arrive, 
and Northumborland, and allies from the mountains This led to an incident of on extraordinary character, 
of Wales, gathered tc^other and formedsa.comp of While the Normans were thus providing for thoir 
’ independence, the city of York being its most southern safety, Aldrcd, archbisliop of Yoilc, eamo to his catho* 
bulymi'k. The fedings of tho south were with them; dral to celebrate a festival. While thero,^iis dupiestics 
os for the dorgy, they prayed heartily in secret were collecting com and provisions from his huids 
t^t ^ir e&rts might m orownoff with success, near tho dty for tho use of his household, aud as they 
But it was in vain. With his usual cdority, William entered the gates with pack-horses and carts well 
marohed across tho Humber, and coming upon tho laden, the Norman governor seized their stores, aud 
oemfoderated hosts before tho plans of thoir leaders they wore carried to his magazii^ in the ei^del. 
were matured, they wore quickly defeated. Edwin Ims was an ontriqi^ which Aidrcd could not biuok. 
and Morcar anbrnitted, and Willimn gave them a Leaving Ymklio resorted to the comp of William, and 
seeming, bat not a sincoro forgiveness; but the wr^ presents himself before bim in his mntilical robes, 
of theu forces fled to the Humber, and descending and holding his pastoral staff in his hand. William 
that estuary in boats, they then sail^ northwards to roao to give him his usual kiss of peace, but tlio out- 
the Wders of Scotland, the topitories near which raged prelate held hiln aloof; and aftor reminding him 
beoame tho refugo of all tho men of tho north who tlmt ho hod consecrated, blessed', and crowned him, 
would not submit to tho bated Norman. The citizens he poured forth tho bitterest maledictions on him and 
of York who had engaged in this cenrspiTaoy mode his race. Tho Norman nobles mosent would have 
thoir peace by giving hostages and sending tne keys slain the bold prelate, but W'illiam checked their 
of therr oily to William; but distrusting their fidelity, rage, and Aldrcd returned to York, where ho shortly 
he built a strong citadel in Yorlq and placed a after died. It^^seoms pnobablo that tliis incident in- 
Norman garrison therein to koep its burghers in oreased tho hostility of tfio people living aroimd York 
awe. In this expedition, also, William captured against the Norman garrison. Soon after Aldrod's 
Warwick, Leioestor, Derby, Nottinghimi, and Lincoln; d^th, indeed, William was compelled to undertake a 
in all of which ho built castles and planted gan'isons, second expedition to that city, and he arrived only 
after which he returned in triumph to the sonth. just in time to prevent its capture by tho men of the 
^ this time a considerable portion of tho moperty north. While at York, William laid the,foundation of 
of Bmglond was, by oonfiscatioas, transferred nom the a second castle, and leaving a doulde garrison Diere ho 
Saxons to the Normans. Many of the ancient Englitdi returned southwarA No sooper, however, was he 
I families wore extingimhed or reduced to poverty, and ^ne than commotions in tho north wore renewed, 
those who still retained thoir possessiona liv^ in Everything seernod to compiro to the oxtirpalion of 
daily dread of ruin from the suspicions fit the Con- tho Normans. All that timo wild l^ands of homeloss 
quoror, and the rapacity of his Vorman favouiites. Saxons lived in tents and watched tlieir opportunity 
Many retired into foreim countries for rc^ugo, and to for vengeance. Before ho returned southwa^, William 
await better times. Among those who fled were had sent Bobort do Comincs, with a tltousand 

Ed^r Atheling, who^ with his mother and sisters, men-at-arms, to take possession ^Durham. Tho 
retxrod into'Scotland, whore they wore received with march of that Norman bahd had boon noted by the 
kindness by King Malcoli^ Some of the English English. Do Cominos cuterod Durham, and took up 
nobles had procedM J^ky/to Scotland, and others his residence in the bi^op’s i)idaco,whilo his followers 
.followed him; and'thosorgpgrants, with others a quartered ^eniselvos in tho hout^ of tho burghers. 
latAT period, became tliujfoundora of many noble But that night was fatal to the Normans in Durham. 
Boottiw families.. ' ' Answering to tho ^lal-fires lit upon the hills, the 

I Although the zetrmt of so many of the English people armed themsmvos; and before the day dawned 
I irpluUty weakened the country, and enrichod the tho English burst into the cit^ and oooording to the 
I. Nortfans with th^r spoils, there was as ygi no tran- old chronicles, of all those who were engaged in this 
I d^ilj. In the year 1069, the two sons of Harold exp^tion only turn eseej^;. 1% Cominos himself 
‘ wlfo had taken refuge in the court of Dormot, lung of perished in uie fl a mes ^^'w l^fp a la ce. Nor vrote these 
I litelishd* havii^ ooltected a smalt army and a fleet of the diffipuli^ now called upon to 

sbdgi^'fthips^ landed witix thmr tnx^ on the coast of enootinti;^. Many of lua K(rirman warriors, wearied 
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by Ihoir desultory and destructive vrorfare, rotirod 
wm his service and returned to Normandy. It was 
in vain that he offered greater rewards and honours 
than he had yet hostowod upon them; in vain that 
they were called cowards for deserting their liego lord 
when thus surrounded by danger. Thby^ roerossed 
the channel, leaving their estates and thoir honours 
bciiind them, but taking with them much ill-gotten 
wealth for their support in thiSr old^ homos. But 
there wore thousands more on the continent ready ^ 
toko the places of those recreant knights. ITie supply 
was equal to the demam^ William confiscated all the 
estates of thoso who had deserted his cause, so that 
niK^y adventurers had a rich harvcjst of honour and 
rpwarfs Imforo them. Tho riches of England wore 


not yet exhausted, and it was deemed worth tho ussk 
of life to sock a sliaro in them. At the Conqueror’s 
invitation, therefore, and allured by his brilb'ant 
offers, fret^ bands of Adventurers flocked into England 
fium al} qnai^rs. They came from tho bnnks of tho 
Hliine, the Seine, tho Loire, tho Garonne, and the 
Tagus; and they came from tho Alps and the Italian 
peninsula beyond them. But before they camo it is 
evident that William had his doubts whether he 
should seenre hii^ conquests, for ho sent his queen 
Matilda hock to Normand}', that she at least might he 
in a place of safety. 

It was well for William that ho was thus enabled 
to obtain reinforcomonts, for a moro foitnidable con- 
fodoracy was fonui^ against him than any ho had 
yet encountered. result of tho little of Hastings 
was no sooner knonm in Denmark than Sweyn king 
of that country, conceiving that by right of suocessibn 
ho also was the rightful neir to the English throne, 
contempiatod a descent upon ito coasts to assert that 
right. ^ Diplomat had delayed his enterprise; hut at 
the time the Trorthnmbriam struol^ the blow at 
Durham, they wore oxpectidg Sweyn to sail np the 
Humber to their aid. Being chiefly of Danish blood, 
tho ]^plo of Danelagh had sent envoys to tho court 
of tiio Danish monarch to solicit his assistance; 
end they were seconded by envoys from tho Saxon 
population of England: all being alike desirous of 
putting an end to the domination of the hated Nor¬ 
mans. ^ At tlio same time Malcolm, king of Scotland, 
imd his guest Edgar Athcling, with the English 
refugees in that country, entered into an alliance with 
the Northumbrians to overthrow tho throne of the 
conqueror. Sweyn despatched a fleet of two hundred 
and forty nuI, nndor the command of his brother 
Osbeom: his turn sons Hardld and Canute accom- 
pan^g tho exffldition. Tho troops, like thoso of 
Williain, wore for tho nfost part mcroinarioa; for 
besides Danes there were nolstoinors, Frisians, Saxons, 
Poles, and other adventlirors from various parte. Tho 
invaders sailed to tho Humber in Aimnst, and they 


and some English (nru. The combined forces sailed 
np tho Humber to the Ouse, where they landed, and 
Where they wore joined by E^nes and Saxons from, all 
quartois. At that time the peoide of York had sur- 


quartois. At that time the peoj^e of 
prised and idain Ebhcrt FiteuRi iu^T d 
with many of his Normans, and wece 
castle, The combined farces maxebec 


castle, The combined fcrcos maxeb^'-to. 
Tlie Normaiu defended thoir stronghold hti 


their governor, 
I hesieginffithe 
I toTwir jaB. 


defence was usdess. They had sent messengers to 
William to represrat their danger, hut he waa’&r 
away and could afford them no rdiefl Th^ was no 
alternative hut to surronder or die. ^ey chose the 
latter. Having set fire to the honi& nearest the 
oastlo, the flames of which spread in all directions and 
consumed the cathedral and great part^f t^oify, tho 
Norman garrison made a sally upon thebesiogws, hut 
in vain: throe thousand Normans and men of different 
races fell by the sword, and only Malot Ifoe governor, 
with his wife and children and a few men, esoaped tira 
camogo: these being spared for the sake of ransom. 
Tho victory was complete, and if the confedoratoB had 
made a rapid march southward they might have 
achieved a stiU moro complete success; but mstea^ of 
this tho Danes, moro intent on plunder than oonquest, 
returned po thoir ships laden with booty, whilo the 
Northumbrians returned to their homes. Edgar 
Athcling remained tumid the ruins of York, expecting 
Malcolm king of Scotland; but his promised atmy did 
not appear. 

Meanwhile, WilBam was promring to take a deadly 
revenge. He was nnnting ni tlio forest of Dotin when 
he beard of the slanghter of the Normans at York; 
and with a ^terrible oath ho swore that not a fdnglo 
Northumbrian should escape his vengeance. Measures 
Wore instantly taken to put his throat into execution, 
^rosh troops were brought over from the Continent; 
and when he marched northwards, tho old chronidora 
rocord*that such a foF:» as ho had collected had never 
before been scon in England. But William did not 
trust to tho sword alone. Ho bad gold, and he em¬ 
ployed it to some purpose. Ho knew the character of 
tlio Danes—that they loved gold abovo all things— 
and ho bribed tho Danish chiefs so effectually that 
they retired from the contest. Moreover, as an in¬ 
ducement to quit tho countzy, ho granted permission 
to the Daniidi army to plunder mo sea-coasts; and 
having done tlii^ C&heorn, in tho spring of a.d. 1070, 
returned with his army into Denmark. 

In the meantime William had taken the field. Im¬ 
patient for revenge, he advanced at the head of bis 
cavalry, leaving his infantry to follow by foroed 
marches. As his army advanced the Englirii every¬ 
where rose in his roar; but, heeding not the danger 
behind him, he pressed forward. Y’ork was his desti¬ 
nation and to York ho camo. It was defended by 
Earl Wolthcof, who, though deserted by tho rooroant 
Danes, madd a brave defence. York was not captured 
till many hundred English and Normans slept the 
sloop of death in ono common grave. William was 
elat^ vrith his victoiy: ho received Walth^f the 
bravo defender of York into favour, and ho spent the 
season of Christmas—the season of peace and go^- 
^l towards men—with the usual festivities; hut his 
rofengo was not satisfied.* Ho hod sworn that he 
would never lay his lance in rest till ho had exter¬ 
minated the Northumbrians, and after planning freBi 
fortificationa in York ho proceeded northward to pei> 
form that deadly vow. His cAmmanders were die- 
mrsed in separate divisions ovor a snrfeuso of a hui^ 
drod mile8,*with orders to kill every one living, and to- 
destroy everything that could miniator to the snste- 
nanoo of life. Thai order was obqred to ^e very 
i. letter- From York to Durham every village yna 
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4 e 8 <ro 7 ^ ly firo and swoid, and their inhaMiants 
alain without meTOy; men, women, and children all 
falling in one indismiminate slaughter. Durham was 
deserted, I/edl^ Bishop Bgolwin, its citizens crossed 
the l^e to Xindisiamo, carrying with them the 
bancs of St. Cuthbort thoir tutomry saint. From 
Durham tlio jfifuriatod Nomums puslied forward to 
the^ l^pne; devastation and slanghtor still marking 
their onward course. It is on cocord tliat inoro than 
a hundred thousand viutims perished, and tliat thoro 
was no onO' to bury tliem. All the country from the 
Humber to the Teos, and from the Wear to the Tyno, 
became a desert. Fourteen years after, when tlio 
survey recorded in Domesday lk>ok was completed-a 
nofli^e of which will bo given .m succeeding pages— 
the lands of Edwin and Morcar, of Waltheof, Cosjia- 
trio, and Siward, Saxon lords, with those o| the sees 
of York and Durham wore entered as ipasla, “laid 
waste:” and Malmesbriry, writing half a century 
later, records that tho ground for moro than sixty 
miles was tlien uuenttivatod and nnprodnetivo. 
terrible was the revenge that Will^n inflictod on the 
Mortbumbrians. Nor did their mi&rics end witli the 
infliction of his vengeance, for famine and pestilence 
followed in its wak^ and to comploto tj^o picture of 
horror, somo' to escape doalh by fsiniue, sold them¬ 
selves, with thoir wives and ehildrcn, as daves to the 
blood-thirsty Noimans. Edgar Athcling with the 
exiles from Scotland, seeing all lost, oscapod info 
' Scotland hy soo, where for sumo time they Ihrcd in 
peaoa 

It was at tlus period that William cotQmenccil a 
system of general confiscation. He bocamo moro tho 
tyrant than the king. His :um seems to have boon to 
depress and min his English subjects that they might 
not bo able again to disturb lus government. All 
property in huuli whether belonging to those who 
opposed him or took no part in tho stnigglo, was 
handed over by him to tho Normans and other 
foreigners. On every hand possessiops wcro'lavished 
on 1^ followers, while ho himself sei/.od npon tho 
troasnres, whidi in those troublons times were do 
posited in tho monasteries for safety. But though 
the property of England in a great degree ehang^ 
masters, tiicio was still a popidation left to till the 
lands. 'I'ho great Noiman chieftains would have 
owed tho Conqueror but small thanks for their brood 
dommns, if there wore no herds to feed upon their 
instures and no ono to till the ground. These chiefs, 
Weed, were wiser and more merciful than William; 
for they gathered round them peaceful enllivators and 
skilful handieinlltemen. lima, Alan of Brittany, to 
whom all the lands and villages, north of tho city of 
York, which had belonged to li^rl Edwin, were al¬ 
lotted, built a casflo and town on a hill surrounded 
cm all sides hy the river Swale, now Bidimond; but 
hia stronghold would have been of littlo servieo to 
him if there were not tillers of the land around it to 
provide for tho sustenance of his household and re- 
tainors. In like manner tho other chiefs, as William 
do Per(y,.^ho had eight manors bestowed npon him, 
no doubt wore 'surrounded by an iudustnous Saxon 
population to supply their wants. Ordericus, indee^ 
pnt it on record that the ctfltivaton of tho soil 
renewed thoir labonrs in some bort of security, and 


tb^t tho English and Normans shmly after tho de¬ 
vastations of the north bemm to intermarry. Tho 
old proprietors of tho lan& v'ere disposaossod, and 
thousands of tho population had perished by the 
sword, &raino, and pestilence; but there were still 
Engli^ teiuuits anil serfs remaining. It is true 
mention is made of the arrival of pe^nt emigrants 
from Gaul; and somo may have been brought over by 
their fortunate countrymen to assist in tho tillage of 
tho land, but thoro was no extensive colonization of 
tlAt nature. Tho Baxou roco might be trodden down 
and despised, os in truth it was; hut it was not do- 
stroyed: it lived again to ris8 to greatness. 

After the close of his bloody campaign in the north, 
William led back his army to chock the insurroctious 
iit^jiis rear, and snbdue the countty on the burdore of 
Wales. These insurrections bad Wn partially sup¬ 
pressed by his lieutenants, but still tho whole of tho 
north-west w'os in a very insecive state. Tliat there 
was danger is proved by tho hot haste SVilliam made 
to avert it. Although the weather Afaa infllcmont, 
and his troom fatigu^ by their toils, ho urged them 
forward to Chester. Ordericus has thus described 
tliis march:—“W’ith uiiweariid vigour he made his 
way through roads never before travelled by horses; 
across lofty mountains and deep ^aHeys, rivera and 
rapid streams, and dangerous quagmu-cs in the hollows 
of tho hills. l\irsuing their track, they were often 
distressed by torrents of rain, sometimes mingled with 
hail. At times tlicy wore rediu%d to feed on tlie 
flesh of horses whkh perished in the bogs.” Dis¬ 
heartened by their difficulties, his soldiers displayed a 
ntitiuous spirit; but William repressed it and cheered 
them on, and he at length itiached Chester, and put 
down tho insmroctionary spirit in Mercia. Ne de¬ 
fence was made at Chester; and while thoro Edrio 
the forester, who had ^ken tho town of Shrewsbury 
from the Nurifian garri^u, and was ono of tho bravest 
loadoro of the Saxons in those parts, submitted and 
was received into fiiivour. Tho whole of Chester 
was granted to Hugh d’Avranches, who for his fero 
cions disposition was snrnamed “tho wolf.” Hugh 
d'Avranclies surrounded hinisolf with a unmber of 
hungry adventurers fresh from tho Ooutinent; be¬ 
stowing on them domains ns lientenants, constables, 
or seneschals, with whom he echnmenced a san^naiy 
warfare with the Welsh, which continued with but 
little intermission till tlio of the Plantagenets, 
when WalcSi was finally subjui^ted. Tho blood ol 
tho Welsh was shed by Hugh tho Wolf and his 
satellites like water, and thoir houses were burned to 
the ground, and tbeir lauds desoIiAed. That honest 
historian of tho timcB, Ordericus, represents tho ad¬ 
venturers in William’s army as “ ij^umiit upstarts, 
driven almost to nunlneas by tJ«oir sudden edevation;” 
and certoiuly such a character wa^ Hugh the Wolf. 

Having restored his nilo in Mercia, William repaired 
to his [^aco at Winchester, whore ho turned reformer 
of tlio Church: that is, ho purified it by ejecting tho 
&ixon prelates and monks, and replacing them by Nor¬ 
mans and other foreigners, fn tills noly work ho 
was assisted by throe leraies sefttexpromy for that 
pui-posB from the'^opd..Xt;waa now ^t he took his 
rovongo on Stigand, of Canterbuiy' who 

had piqxned his cita to orown: Stigand was 


thS nahonal ni groBY onatoi^p. ■ 

\ . a . 1 ,, ii„~ okntv wore to oro™ which imiswdiyoiiilid, pas (>TW. _fii»M3r 

l«««e«riom of tLo « wore SrbogS and tell nudies, koreW’^fcU^^over 

man dorp. Some ‘’5,‘J?J^JiJS and^ere and anSn cut off his ^pbourore, and work no 
uMdo on tJio ploa that they Im citm m ^n-o inwreaB. The NonnaoB teliovcd tihat Hte^wiftid-was 

ignorant of their ^ jSS^SoK SS with Ae^ere of daAneas; and William, 

pretcnco. At all pento Ih^ x^^wero who^ equally supbratitioufl as hia folltf«rertr,|d#f!ca 

many of thono who assumed their ofh^ ^ NonnanW^ in a wooden tower to hath^R^ 

SiTfw . M^op™ vwiUta.h««TM_“ 


a,,u w.»v — —~~ --—- - - - nrefeasion and vowed duties of tne monas« iuiy 

‘"5*? “ jil’iC^^riXubbol of i«d>Srf 6f»g: tmt ttw 

tW^™LVw»t.w.te««.«».« p.lohc./ Fi«a»»^ 

fertility^ became tho scene of a notable stniggle for contest. They 16n«d apm to w^nw^ 
Si nationality. In tl«it prt Horewai-d, lo«l of andtofpston fi.^ 

15ominLincoln8lire.and “jITgland's darlmg,” stUl “ 

do6od the Conqnotor. lloiwvard was one of file most monks thenoM^ 

rcsolnto Saxon chiefe the Normans ever hail to en- ^ tSL S^ur^k^^ 

counter. lie had expelled the foreigners who had mon of their hou^^ and lands undislur^ topun 
. 1 „ _-e T.':., 1 . 1 a hia Ani'took to dlow him a nassago across the fens, and, 




neitjhbours to do the pmo. 

• feiUnijr of indepcK^<i§« rfis power extended over 
tlio fon countiy of Idncoliitdiiro, Unutingdon, ^id 
Cambridge: a country which became a sort of holy 
land of tho English. Tho abbeys of Ely, Peteiv 


I'-l bv *^^*<^'1010100118 luunan, unrirmuiut)^ tbC- 

iHlo,w^pied the munastory,and finally ^rmod uieir 
entrenchments. Kesistanco was vain: many perished, 
and the r^ laid down their arms/ Earl Morcar was 
captnred and was imprisoned for years, as was also 
tho bishop of Durham. Heroward escaped to his oWn 


boiough, Thomey, and Crovland were situate within estate in Lincolnshire, where, with some teithful 
its limits; and thither in their distresses, came Saxon adherents he carried on a partizan wartere for some 
rofogccs of nil classes: tlianes deprived of their lauds, time; but ho finally submitt^, and, efijoyed the estates 


bishops of their mitres, and abliots and monks driven 
from their monasteries. HereWnl's camp of refugo 
was the only place where a chaitco of secuj-ity was 
offered to the persecuted Saxons. Ho was not a belted 
knight, but his undo, abbot of I’eterborough, had 
bloH^ his «word, and Ito used it valiantly. Ivo 
Tallobois, the lonl of lloyland, led a groat force 
against him, but ho was ropnls^ again and again. 
That “ son of the fire eternal ” was a plague to tho 
monks of Croyland, bnt he was no nuiteh for II ore* 
ward in tho day of battle. His forces ^med invin- 
eiblo. Around him was (mtherod tho chivalry of the 
Saxon race; and the je^my of the Conqueror' in¬ 
creased bis sttea^th. llio ixirls Edwin and Morcar 
had during tho nxient stsu^lcs respected their oath 
of allegiance to WUliam, but his joalonw of tlicm 
drove Morcar to Herq^ard’s camp of indeiicndeuce. 
Eilwin endeavoured to escape into Scotland, but he 
was betrayed by scfme of his followers into the hgnds 
of tho Normanti, and was slain. At first, William 
despised tlie insurgents of the fens. He was, however, 
soon convinced that Hereward was no mean fqe. It 
was not the trifling otebreak he conceived it to bo: it 
WM a bold strokv for freedom. Convinced, of this, 
William at lon^h moved forward with a fomidahle 
mmy to (}uell too reboUien againrt . hte ..power>; But 
be difficulties to encounter. Thito.'Was. ' 


time; but ho finally submitt^, and, efijoyed the estates 
of his ancestors to tho day of his dcalL 
Meoivvhilo tho stondara of independence bad again 
been raised in*tho north. After cari-yiug fire and. 
sword thronghunt the whole of Northumberland, 
William liad i-cccivod Cospatrio, one oC the Saxon 
exiles of Scotland, who had fought against him,-into 
favour, and had - intrusted liim with government 
of that ptpHi of the country. Whether Cospatrio 
proved treacherous, or whether bo had not tho power 
to ke^ ^ho Northumbrians in awe, is not certain; 
lyit bands of insurants had again gathered together, 
and had invoked uio presenoe of Edgar Athding to 
aid them ift their attempts to throw off the NomteU 
yoke. William again, therefore, marched northwards, 
and the coTifoderates wore driven beyond, the Tweed. 
He crossed that river to seize the l^glish emigrants 
and punish Malcolm, king of Scotland; but tlumgh ho. 
advanced from tho Tweed do the Frith of Forth wit^t- 
the whole of his cavalry and a large body of infonte^;! .. 
no exploits were performed by him in ^tlahd. Np'; 
emigrants were either captu^ or given uptqhhaai; 
but Malcolm, overawed by his power; m^o jptobe 
with him and delivered hostages, aM then Wuliaxti 
I " went hdine with all his force." On his' 
Cospatrio was deprived of tho earldom of Nor^nunha^* 
land, which was b^tovrod upon Widihdc^ tflu!. had 
' likewise bc^ an exile in Scotland. ' ' 
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■wiw taken as tKj dintst insnlt ly the fieiy 1 * 01 ) 011 ;. 
Instigated by his oompanions, he drew his sword and 
ran up-stuirs to the gallery, vowing he would wipe 
out tho insult with blood. Their &ther inteiposot^ 
but Kobert would neither foj^ve- nor bo appea^. 
He fl<d to Eouen and raised the standard of rebelliim. 
Tho parent and tho child mot in hatth^ and tho 
father was unhorsed by the son. Poreeiving whom 
ho had nt his morcy, Kobert relented and begged 
forgiveness; but the stem William would not ho 
reconciled, and after a few years of secret hostility, 
they Hover mot again. ^ 

“They stood aloof, tiio scon mmaining, 
liko oliffl wliich bod been rent asunder." 

Ihoro was another breach in this ambitious famSy. 
Odo, half-brother of tho Conqueror, was ainbitionr of 
becoming Pope. lie had done 'William good sorvico 
with the sword. Ho had fought bravely for him in 
the battle of Hasting and in subseciucnt conflicts; 
and when abtlbnt in fformandv, Odo hod sustained tho 
integrity of his kingdom. Inough a prolate, ho was 
W'illiam’s ready instrument when any bloody work 
was to be done and ho was out of tho way to exocuto 
it personally. His lost act was to avom^ tho death 
of Walchor, hishOp of Uurham. Waldter was a 
Lorrainer, and he lorded it over the English with a 
high hand. He not only imposed heavy burdens on 
those witliin his jurisdiction, hut ho permitted his 
officers and men-at-arms to plunder, insnlt and even 
murder them, iivith impunity. Qno Loulf, an English 
iiohleman, had been robbed by some of tho bishops re¬ 
tainers, and when ho sought I'odross, it was denini 
Soon after, Loulf was mu^ered in his own house by 
Walchor’s men-at-arms, and enraged by the foul deed, 
tho Eortliiimbrians surrounded his palace; and when 
ho and liis murderous crow fled to the church for 
sanctuary, they bumod it to illc grounAandalltheiein 
poi-ishcd. Odo was commissioned by William to 
avenge the death of the bishop of Durham; and a 
fcarftil vengeance he took. There was no resistance 
made \)y tho Kortliumbrians, hut tho whole province 
was treated as insurgent. "Without any judicial form 



of trial hundreds were beheaded, while othm^ after, 
the manner of William's brutal pdity, were mntilatodi 
the most oorpion mode of mutilation being the cutting 
off of tho right foot. By this brutal expe^tion, Odo 
earned for hinisclf the lopntatimi of baing otie Gt the 
greatest dominators of the English: and yet at this 
very time he was ambitious of becoming Chiistisi vicar 
on earth. . 

In order to seonro the rapal dignity, Odo hod 
. hmassod imnienso treasures. Ho hod enriched himself 


nebos wore empiuyoa botn at pcano and abroad to 
further the ends of his ambition. Costly presents 
were sent to the senators of Home; and M had 
astrolo^rs there in Ids i^ay who were constimtly 
prodictog that when Gregory Vll., who was an old 
man, was'dead, Odo would, according to the stars, be 
his Buccossdr. In the full belief that he was ahont to 
ascend the papal throne, Odo rosolvod to visit Borne tp 
insure Ids election when tho next pope was wanting. 
He had donty of gold; and, ho Imew that gold was 
aU-poweitul in the College of Curdintds. Many of tho 
Norman chiefs entered into Odo’s views, and agreed to 

K to Homo with him: thmr object bring partly to 
VO thoir (Srnsciencos wariicd from tho guUt of blood 
and plunder. But Odo and the Norman barons wore 
indulging in a dream never to bo realized. They had 
luade groat preparations for their dcpoiiuro, but on its 
eve, William, by one fell blow, ernshim Odo's ambition, 
and set the projected journey asido. Ho was un¬ 
willing to allow so much treasure to he carried out of 
tho ku^om, and setting sail for England, ho snr 
prised (Mo in the Isle of "Wight as he was about to 
embark, seized all his treasures, and summoned l^n 


before his barons. Heavy accusations wore mode 
against him. Ho stood charged with abusing his 
power, both as viceroy aud judge; witlr maltreating 
tho English beyond measuro; witlr robbing the 
chrrrchop; and, iutally, with seducing atrd attomptirrg 
to carry the wairiors of tiro king to Homo when thoir 
services were needed for tho security of his throiio. 
Instead of going to Bomo, Odo was sent to a dungeon 
in the castle of Bouen in Normandy, whore ho re- 
nrained till the death of tho king. This strange act of 
William obtained for him considurahle popularity 
among tho English; hut wliich was tho more guilty 
of tho two—^the king or tho bishop—^he who roads 
this secti 6 Q of history aright will readily perceive. 
It is certain, indeed, mat some of (Mu's most atrorious 


crimes had. been pommilted, not only by William's 
sanction, hut by his positive coimiiands. 

Soon after William had sent his uterine,brothor to a 
dun^ii, he rotumed to Normandy,' his queen, 
Matuda, bring at the point of death, Matilda, (ued in 
the autimm of a.d. 1083 4 and it is said that the 
Conqueror, who had tenderly bved- her, was so muoh 
affected by her decease that he relinquished all'hb- 
amusements. At tho sanro time he became more 


jealous of his old companions in jrrms, and displayed a 
greater greed for gold than ever. But the remaUiing 
years of Us life were clouded with onxie&s., His 
^preatest unoasinoss arose from a xiewty-thxeatened 
invasion of the Don^ In the ^r 1084, Canute IV^ . 
of Donnurrk, who, like Wuliam, was ill^t^te^ 
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laid claim to the English.thraho as anoceBsor of Canute 
the Greats and made preporationa for tho onforoement 
of hia claim. * A confederacy was formed for that 
purpoae. Olaf, king of Norway, supplied ships 
m aid of tho%itorprise, and Bobei^ Mrl of Flm- 
dera, Canute’s &ther-in-law, manned and equipped 
six hundred vessels. In all, tire united armament 
amounted to anont one thousand sail. To r^l this 
invasion, William collected a lumu army of Normans 
and mercenaries, whom ho brou^t over to Bngland 
and quartered on his English subjects, raviving the 
odious Danegeld for their maintonanoe. Great distress 
was ocoadonod in England at this pwod, for not only 
were the people buraened with this tax, but all the 
lands lying near the sea-coast were laid waste, so that 
if the Danes diould land, the^ would not find either 
food or forago. But they did not land. Contrary 
winds^ and mssondons among his nobles,^ (impelled 
Canute to abandon his oxpoditkm, and after tho lapse 
of two years, WilUam dismissed his moroenaries, to the 
great joy of tho English. 


Thus relieved from invadon, it aj^poars from tho 
Saxon dmouole that it was at this ^riod, A.n. 1085, 
that William "sent his servants through all the 
country to make a survey of ovory possossiun, and to 
register every hide of land in every county, and what 
was the money value, and what cattle wore main¬ 
tained upon each property.” This register of survey, 
called " Ifomosday llook,” is still preserv^ in the 
chapter-house of Westminster Ahbe^, and is one of 
tho most predous documents of English history. Tho 
sui^'y was oonductod hyoommi8donora,who oolloctod 
information upon oath, in oach oounty,'of tho following 
particulars:—^Tho namo of ^oiy town or village; 
who held them in tho days of Edward the Coi^ossor, 
and who when the survey was taken; how many 
freemen, villeins, and oottagers wore resident in them; 
how many hides of land wore in oach manor; how 
many of these were in tho demesne; how much wood¬ 
land, meadow, and pasture; how nindi it paid in 
taxes in King Edward’s time, and how much in 
William’s; and how many mills and fish'pondrf tlioro 
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wore. In somo instances, the commissioners were 
even more explicit; taking an account of tho horses, 
black cattle, swine, sheep, and hives of beos. The 
corn-growing land, as well as meadows and pastures, 
were caTefiilly registered, both as to their extent and 
value. The value of woods was itemed flown with 
equal exactness. At that time timber was not of any 
great commercial value, arising from its Sbundanco; 
and tho valne of a tree was ostimatod according to tho 
number of hogs that could lie under it, as in wo time 
of tho Saxons. It was the acoins and beeohmast that 
constituted the real value of a tree; not its timber. 
Thns^ it is recorded that*the Bishop of London’s 
demesne at Fulham could fatten a thousand hogs, 
while tho "pannaro” of others could only fatten fr^ 
two to three hondre^ and others none at all, neither 
oak nor beech ^wittg thereon. Ify this survey, 
William acquired an exact knowled^ of Die posses¬ 
sions of tbs’crown,-tho diurch, the utility,Via land- 
owners ; and it confers greater honour on his memoiy' 
thah all hia victories. f 

Only five forests arc montionod in this record,— 
vou L * 


Windsor, Gravelings, Winburn, Whichwood, and New 
Forest. No doubt there wore numerous other forests; 
but as they wore not objects of ossossment they were 
unnoticed. The Now Forest is intimately associated 
with Willioi^s memory, covering it with di^raco and 
dishonour. Tho Saxon Chronime says that William 
" loved wild beasts as if he had been their father 
and it is certain tliat he was morc^areful of them 
than he was of his subjects. For ffirty milos, from 
Salisbury to tho sea, and •in circumforenoo nearly 
ninety miles, tho lands of Hrnnpshiro woro laid waste 
to form this his fevourito hunting-ground. Villages 
and towns woro depopulated, and ^veu churches do-, 
stnnmd, that the country might be presorvod for the 
I habitation of wild boosts to administer to his pleasure. 
Aocoi^g to Orderichs not less tiian sixt}^ parishes, 
in which there was a numerous and industmus popu¬ 
lation, were thus laid waste. There was no artificial 
plantation, as somo have supposedf but chases wero 
opened through ancient thmKets, and the villages 
were destroys iu order;that there might bo no 
ohstmotion to the sport Stijngont laws were mode 
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for the proserT4^on of the beasts of the forest. The 
slaying of a man might he atoned for by the payment 
of a moderate fine; but whoever kille«l a.stag or a dccr 
in the re^al domains wore doomed to have their eyes 
tom ont. That great cruelties wore commit^ by 
William in the formation of Now Forest, and the 
laws enacted for the preservation of the wild boasts 
therein, is attested by tradition, which attributes 'Ae 
deaths of three of tho Conqueror’s posterity, which 
took place within its limits, to the jiidg^nt of God 
for his crimes. Even his own chaplain, in after days, 
writes thus in roforonce to the deaths of Bobort and 
linfus:—There woro'many who held that the two 
8f>n8 of William the king perished by the judgment 
of God in'those woods, since fi>r tho oxtensim of the 
forest he had destroyed many inhabited places ^and 
cliurehes within its circuit.” 

In tho autumn of A.n. 1086 there was a great 
gathering at Salialpiry. Tlie Conqueror was there, 
and there also were prelates and abbots, barons and 
kuiglits, with many of thoir vassals. The whole 
assemhlam is said to have amounted to sixty thousand 
men. They assembled there, at tho summons of 
'William, to take tho oath of aUegianco and homage to 
him previous to his departure for Normandy. It wm 
for the last time. Having received their pledges, 
William, aocompaniod by hm two sons, William and 
Homy, passed over to the Continent, taking with him' 
"a mighty moss of money, fitted for some great 
attempt.” It was to make war with Franco. There 
was a dispnto between him apd Philip, tho French 
king, concerning tho right of possession of tho dty of 
Mantos, and the territoty between tho Epto and^ho 
Oise, and both monarebs appealed to the sword. On 
arriving in Normandy some attempts wore made at 
nogofiation, during which William foil sick and kept 
his bed. As ho advanced in years ho had grown 
corpulent, and Philip drovq him to frenzy liy a coarse 
joke lie made about his corpulency. No donbt, he said, 
there would be a fine churching when he was do* 
livorod; and William swore, “ by tho splendour and 
resurrection of Christ,” that there slionld ho such a 
churdiing in N6tro Dame; one at which there should 
he so many.wax-torehes that all Franco should be in 
a blaze. TTow ho chafed under Philip’s witticism may, 
from his fiery charaotor, 'bo readily imagined; ho 
longed to remount bis war-horse to revenge himself 
^ on tile royal joker. Ho mounted it in ^uly, A.i>. 1086; 
a season for which he waited in order ‘to make his 
vengeance more f^rful. As ho marched along, his 
cavmry rode through the com-fiolds, then ripening 
fur tho harvest^using a wide-spread desolation. His 
troops wore soon before JHanto^ which siirrondend, 
and the city was reduced to ashes. This was the 
Conqueror’s last act o^dovastatiim. As ho rode up to 
SCO the ruin he had imide, his horse put his foot on 
Dome hot cinders, dnd plunging, the rider was thrown 
heavily on the ground. Ho was carried in great pain 
on a litter to Bonen, and from thence to the monastciy 
of St. Gotvase, near that city. Hero, Burrounded by 
doctors, priests, and nvmks, ho lingered for six weeks. 
His case was hope^. How did we strong man meet 
his &te? The chrenidors zdate that his heart was 
for ^0 first time softened; ^t.he atot to 

rebuild the ohurehes ho had destroy^ at.wuit'ejii; 


that he scut other moakys to the ehurdies and monas- 
torios in England , that he might obtain remission for 
tho robberies he had committed there; and that to 
insure merqr of God he dxovred mercy to man, ly 
consenting to relieve all the state priSBnere—^inolu^ig 
his half-brother Odo—some of whom had pined in the 
dungeons of Normandy for ng>re tbmi twenly years. 
Orderious adds that William also mitertainod his 
courtiers witli long discourses on tho vanity of worldly 


Around the Conqueror’s dying bed were his two 
sons WiUiam and HWy. Bohert was at tiie court of 
France, bated by his fothor os bitterly as over. He 
exhibited that hatred in his lost will and tostunent. 

Ho could not deny him his right to the inheritailbe of 
Normandy, but he gave the brightest jewd of his 
crown—^England—^to William, recommendii^ lus in¬ 
stant joilrney there to take possession of it. To Henty 
he bequudthod five thousand pounds of mlver; ana 
while William hastened to England to insure Uhl' 
crown. Homy went straight to tho treasuiy to take 
possession of his silvor. And now came the end of the 
Conqueror’s grefttness. As tho cathedral h^ was 
tolling tho hour of prime, on tlie ninth of September, 
he exxnred, in tho wy-third year of his age, and the 
twenty-fir^ of his reign over England. 

T'wo singular scenes occurred in connootion with 
tho death <n William the Conqueror. As the l>roath 
massed out of his body his courtiers mounted their 
horses and galloped off to their several homes, and 
his servants and some minor vassals, after ransacking 
the rcyal apartments, followed thoir examido. For 
three hours his corpse lay almost naked on the bare 
hoards, none waiting to do honour to his mortal re¬ 
mains. At length some of tho dorgy and monks 
formed a procession, and went with a crucifix and 
tapers and incense to pray for the peace of his soul. 
He was buried in tbe church of St otophon, at Caen, 
which he had .founded; and his intomont was as 
remarl(ablo for an oxti'aordinary scene as his chamber 
of death. Madb had been peribrmed, his panegyric 
had been pronounced, and his body was ahmt to bo 
lowered into the grave, when a voice exclaimed tliat 
the man whom the bishop of Evroux had extolled in 
his pane{^io was a rohror; that the land on which 
they atom had been taken by violence by him whereon 
to build his church. It was one Asccliu, tho son of 
Arthur, who thus denounced tho mighty dead, and he 
added, “ 1 therefore openly demand its restoration, and 
m God’s name X forlnd the body of tho spoiler ^ing 
covered with my glebe.” Tho truth of Ascolin’s de¬ 
nunciation was well known; and, before tbe ceremony 
proceeded Asedin received sixty diillings for tbe 
grave alone, and a promise from tho hiahop that he 
sltouM bo paid tlie inill value of the remainder of the 
land, and then tho body,(dressed in royal robes, was 
lowered into tho cold tewb. “ 0, socmar pomp, hoW 
despicable art thou, because how vain and tranuentl” 

Such was tho end of William tho Conqueror. His 
character may ho deduced from the page <n his hiettory, 
hut his portrait, drawn in quaint but true terms ly « 
contempoAi^ ^xou chronicler, may bo inteiMwtjng. 
.After mentioning his mildness to the Norman dergy, 
and the subservient ministers of his will, he writes:— 
“Tb Was a veiy stem and wrathM man, so that nesm . 
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dyust to do any&ing against hb will. He remoTod 
biahopii. from their sees, abbots fixnn their offices, and 
impiuooed t h an o a. In his time had mon much dis* 
bese. He took mon^by right and tmright, and with 
Utdeneed. H«ftnado large forests ibr the deer, and 
enacted laws therewith, so that whoever killed a hart 
or a hind shonM be blinded. The rich complained, 
and the poor mft'mured, but he was so stem that ho 
Twked nought of thorn: th(^ mj^st will all t^t the 
king willed if they would live. Alas, that any man 
should so exidt himself in his pride over all I” But 
tiioi^ this is true to the letter, it must be borne in 
mmd that William lived in’ an age of turbulent 
spiidtA and in the midst of circumstances which re- 
quiriid a strong unbending will, such as he possessed, 
to control. And after all, though the miseries he 
' inflicted upon the English people were great, who can 
say that his conquest has not proved a U&sing to 
E^land ? His conquest -was pennanont; nuiny or his I 
companions became one people with those they sub¬ 
dued ; his j^tority inhented his power, and, notwith¬ 
standing all the changes and re^mutions of dynasties, 
the blood of the present reigning fhnflly is kindred to 
that of William tho Conqueror. 

SECTXOH XL 

Wn.LIAM IL. SUBNAMEO BUFUS. 

WinuAM Bofus, or “tho Hod”—so called from the 
oolonr df his hair—^heard of his father's death as he was 
about to embark at Wissant for England; This iutel- 
Ugence quickened his movements. He was ahxious to 
obtain possession of tho crown before any other claimant 
could appear in tho field. On arriving in England bo 
secured tho fortrosses of Dover, revonsey, and Host¬ 
ings, and then hnnied forward to Winch^ter to take 
possossion of his lather’s well-stored treasury. Sixty 
thousand pounds of silver, much gold, and many 
procious stones wore there; a valiiablo aid to his ex¬ 
altation to tho throne. But there wai^no obstacle in 
William’s -way. Lanfrano, the primate, in whose hands 
'the destinies of tho kingdom may ^ said to have 
boon, was tho aspirant’s old tutor,'and it was not 
like^ that ho would offer any opposition. Moreover, 
the Conqueror liad sent a lettei’ to Lanfranc, recom¬ 
mending WiUiata to his guidance; and after ho had 
given lus pinmise upem oath that he vrould, govern the 
kingdom according to law and light, that ho^ 
'wo^d consult him as primate on all important mat¬ 
ters, both in Church and State, T^nnfi'anc declared iu 
'William’s favour. In order, however, to give tho 
accession of William tho semblance of a free election, 
Lanfimio summoned a coimcil of prelates and bamns 
to decide whether he should or mould not be king 
over England. A stremg fotling of opposition existed, 
but none was expressed; and thoroforo on the 2Cth of 
September, a.p. 1087, the primate crovraed Bufus at 
Westminster. 

Meanwhile Robert, ^e oldest son of tho Conqueror, 
had returned firmn his exile to Noimandy, where ho 
waft joyfiiBy received by .the prelates, iMfons, and 
nKi>f men as their duke. Some of the inoi-o powerful 
of the Norman diiofs wore averse ^ a dmdod sove-' 
xeignty.' Having posscssionB in both countries, they 


conceived that it would ho better to tikvo one king to 
rule oyer them. They felt that they could not servo 
two masters with any chance of secniwg tho favour of 
both; that if they clung to WiUiain their Norman 
estate would be seized by Robert, and if they clung 
to Robert their possesmons in England would bo con¬ 
fiscated by William. They were thus on tho horns of 
a dilemma. They had to chooso between two masters; 
and tho question 'wos who should be their one ruler— 
’Robert, or William? Their choice fell upon Robert; 
his “character, which 'was one of eofqr good-nature 
influencing them in their decision. A conspiracy, 
therefore, 'wos formed to detlAone William. Robert 
himself would have been satisfied with his dukedom, 
but he was told that it would be dif^raccfnl to let a 
youn^T' brother reign as king, while he only had a 
duCny, and that the state of England roquned his 
interference; and thus urged he consented to supplant 
his brother, if it could he accorapUshed. One of the 
most zealous of the conspirators was the fiery prelate 
Odo, who seems to have engaged in thd cons{kiracy 
not BO much out of any pi^orenoo of ono brother 
over another, as from a ^iro to 'wreak his vengeance 
on Lanfrano the primate, to whom ho attributed his 
recent misfortunes. Odo, bisliop of Bayonx, was tho 
soul of the oonspiiHcy. Ho was at^Wincboster 'with 
William, as bis ^ost, at Easter, a.p. 1088, but bo was 
all tho while plotting against him, and no sooner was 
the Easter festival over than ho departed to ratso tho 
standard of Robert in his old earldom of Kent. Other 
barons in tlio east, vrost, and north, followed his 
example. There was a dangerous rising in various 
qnqftOTS; but their designs wore rendered abortive 
from the slowness of their operations. Robert had 
promised to come to England with an army when all 
thin^ were ready; bnt ho failed to appear. While 
waiting for them some of tho Norman chiefo spent 
their time in acts of dopRidatiou, which proved fotal 
to their cause. Indignant at such troatment, tho 
English, at tho call of WUliam, rallied round his 
standard, especially as his call was accompanied by 
most abundant promises. As tlio long-despised Anglo- 
Saxon chiefs mthored round him, ho promised that ho 
-would rule them with the best laws ever known in 
England; they 'were to be relieved firom many bur- 
demomo taxes ; and they were oven to have liberty to 
hunt in his forests, like their foro&thors. Tbus 
flattered and favour^ thirty thoimnd Englishmen 
stood forward to fight for King William. The con¬ 
spiracy was soon crushed. Odo was besieged in tho 
castle of FoTcnsey, which after seven we^ ho was 
compelled to surrender, William graitlk^ him life and 
liberty on taking an oath that he -would put Rochester 
Castle in his hands, and then leave tho kingdom for 
ovor. 'Rochester Castle -was in^e hands of Eustace, 
count‘of Buulc^iS an adherent of Robert’s, and Odo 
was sent thither with a strong eScort; but on his 
arrival there, by a secret understanding between him 
and Eustace, both he* and tho escort wore arrested, 
and tho troacheious Odo continued tho stru^le. But 
it -was in vain. Rocliester Castle -was 'bemoged, and 
tho garrison, reduced by fiunino «nd disuse, was 
finally compelled to oapitulaia. At the intercession of 
tho Norman portion m Williian’s army, the besieged 
were allowed to match dnt.witii their arras and horses. 
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anfl freoly to ^part the land; and though when Odo 
marched out tho English raised a load ciy for vou- 
goance, ho loft England in safety and noror rotumo^ 
The other disaflcctcd nobles in tlio oast west, and 
north woro afterwards HulKlucd or propitiate<l; some 
of them osca|)cd into Nonnandy, and some rocoivm a 
mrdon. The estates of Oilo and other Neman chiefs 
were confiaoated, many of which were Ixjstowed on 
su'ih of tJio barons os had dcJho Rufus b^t service, 
and tho rest lio retain);*! in hia own possession. ^ 
William provetl a faithliss monarch to his English 
subiocts. While IjonQano lived ho ndod mildly and 
justly, but after his death, which occuiTed A.D. 10S9, 
his riilo was that of a tyrant. All his promises to tho 
Kuglisli, who had contributed so much to tho ostor 
blishmont of his throno, wore soon forgotten.« No 
successor was appointed to tho primacy; and the rich 
revenues of tho soo of. Cantorhury woro seirod hy 
liiifuR, and spent irfrevelry. Lanfrano had been <Aief 
minister as^woll as primato; a post which was given 
to a ^oman clerk of tho name of Ralph: a man who 
had been a spy and public in&rmer in tho court 
of Iho Conqueror, ^ph hccamo royal chaplain, 
treasurer, and justiciary; but his chief duty was to 
raise as ranch money as ho conld for tho Red King’s 
plcamiro. Tnstc^ of relief, thoreforo, the bm-dens of 
tho English people were made heavier. Tlio foi-est 
laws bc^me moro stringent than over. To hnnt in 
them was mado a capital crime, ns a sonreo of poenniaty 
profit; so much money being extorted from offenders 
to redeem them from death. • In order to raise the 
rovonnes of the crown, a now survey was also com¬ 
menced, under the plea that many estates bad toon 
underrated in the Domesday Rook. But tho most 
flagrant act of injustice re-sortcd to for tho sujiport of 
tho crown, and to gratify the Red King’s rapacity, was 
tho seizing of all tlio revonnssof bishoprics and abbeys 
that fell vacant by deafli. So ■vmlont were tho 
measures adopted iiy Ralph tho Neman minister, that 
ho obtained the snniamo of Lo Fiambard—“ tho do- 
strnctivo torch." 

'J’ho Red King was not so prono to forget injuries as 
1 “Jieftts. It was at. tho instigation of the Noman 
chiefs that Rolxsrt had conspired to subvert Ins throne, 
but it arouae«l his fiereo.st resentment against that 
brother. As bo had sought to deprive him of a king- 
dmn, ho resolved to deprive Roliort of a dukc-dom. 
And there were many circnmstnncos wliich favoured 
his taking such a revenge. W’liilo tho Norman chiefk 
woro fighting in England for Robert, ho had been 
doing great ^cing to his commonwealth. By his 
liberality ho fifiV boon destroying its resources; and 
tho natural consi’Ciience^was that his dominions i ad 
Mien into a comploto state of anarchy. ^ Williqm was 
not slow in taking aiWantage of this circumstance to 
havo his revenge. Ho rosmved to drive him ont of 
Normandy. And this appears to havo been one cansc 






nation. Gold was wanting fo# tho purposoi of cor- 
iTiption and war. By moans of bribeiy several 
fortrusscH were takefl, and Rouen itself was, through 
the Red King's fntrignes, soon in danger. In this 
emergoncy Robert hM reoonrse to his brother for 
assistance. Under financial prossnlo' .sold 

Henry the province of Contentin, <«liich/|m%^ •' 


' tliird portion of his dndiy; and having an interest in 
tho preservation of tho ontiro dukedom, Henly re¬ 
sponded to his brother's solioitationB. He carao with 
his retainers to Rouen, end through bis boldnem tho 
revolt was quelled. This oocurrra ftn. 1090, and in 
tho following year Rufus himself appeared in Koi> 
mandy at tlio head of an English arnw. Robert now 
called in tho French king to his aid; trough whoso 
mediation tho bre^hurs becamo rcconcilod. By a 
ti-eaty of peace which was concluded at CaSn, Buftis 
retained possession of all tho fortresses acquired by 
brilxiry in Normandy, and Robert solemnly renounced 
all claim to tlie English throno. But no sooner had 
Robert and Williiim become reconciled than they 
qnarrollod with their brother Henry. Ho 1^ put 
his five thousand pounds of silver to such good interest 
that his power had become fomidable. Joalons of 
that powqf, they sought his destruction; or, if Robert 
did not, the licri King did. Sovond fortresses were 
taken from Homy, and ho was compelled to retu-o to 
Mount St. Michael: a lofty rodk “ which stands twice in 
tho day in the midst'of sand, and twico encompassed 
with tidal waterfi'.” Malmesbury relates two occurrences 
attending tho siege of Mount St. Michael which ilhts- 
tralo tho tjiiflbrcnt characters of Robert and William. 
As Rufus was riding nejar tho fortress he was unhorsed 
by a soldier, who was about to kill him, but on crying 
out that he wiis King of England, lie was spm'od. 
■Robert was more gciiorous and meroifol than Wuliam. 
Having learnt •mat Henry and tho garrison woro 
sufibring from tliirst, lie contrived tliat they should 
obtain water, at which William was enraged. “Oh 
shame!’^ oxelaimwl Robert, “should T pennit my 
brother to dio of thirst, where sliould wo find another 
if wo ioso liim?” In tho cud Henry capitulated, and 
ho was allowed to rotiro into Brittany. ' . 

William rotnnied to England A.i>. 1092. Ho •was 
accompuiicd hy tho Dnko of Normandy. During his 
ahi^neo, Malcolm, king of Scotland, had invaded tho 
northmn cuun|.io8, and Williani luisfcnod to drive him 
back. Tho two kings met in Ijothion, and a peace 
was concluded. On his rotuni, however, William 
seized Carlisle, wjiich was on apismage of the crown 
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of Sootlanil, and Uie quarrel was renewed. Malcolm 
claimed tile restoratiun of Cai'lisle, and .when it was 
refusod, ho invaded Korthumhorland; but he and his 
son Edward wqip kiUod in a sudden sui^rise or*!^ 
treacheiy. In wis war ^Vilihun was assisted by hu 
brother Bobert; but the harmony between the two 
brothers was i#t of long duiniion. For Iho posses¬ 
sions which Bobert had surrendered to William in 
Nom^^, ho hud been proiui^ an equivalent in 
land in Tmgland. It was ^iefly to obtain this indem¬ 
nity that ho visited this coimtry; but l»e oaino in vain : 
he returned to Bomiundy without having his claim 
satisfied. Twelve barons on oitlier sido htm witnessed 
the qQmpact between Bobert and William; but, nob 
withstanding, it remained, so far as William was 
coneomed, a dead letter. On liis return to tlio Con¬ 
tinent, Bobert sent mossungor after messonger to 
William, calling upon him to fulfil it; blit ho got 
nothing. At length Bobert sent inn heralds to Eng¬ 
land to. dononneo William as a perjured knight. 
Guilty of &ithle8sno8s os ho was, William could not 
biook any imputation on bis honour.# In the spring 
of A4). 1094 ho went over to Nonnandy to submit tlio 
point in disputo to arbitration; but though twenty- 
four barons decreed against him, ho wouUP not yield. 
On tho contrary, ho resolved upon war ratlier tlian 
pay tho price of his possessions purchased in Nor-, 
mandy. A lai-go army was collected at Hastings; hut, 
tho war was not undertaken, for it is recorded tha( tho 
soldiers, upon making a handsome contribution to the 
Bed King's wants, were allowed to return home. Those 
contribntbns apjiear to have been reejuired to carry 
out William’s sj'stcan of bribery in Normandy; a 
more oiTocluai modo of securing his interests there 
than by tho sword. While thus engaged, however, 
William was recalled to England to put down an out¬ 
break of tho WolsI.. Taking advant^o of his absence, 
ilioy had ovcmin sovoial English counties, and before 
he reached tho scene of action, they had again retjuned 
to Wales. William pui'snod them into their mountain 
fastnessoH, hut ho was conqwllcd to retreat witii groat 
loss; and when agsin, in a.d. 1095, ho entered tho 
Wolsli mountains with a largo anny, ho met with a 
liko defeat. Alxiut tho same time, hoivovor, he 
quelled a conspiracy in tho north of England, which 
was headed by Mowbray, earl of Northumberland, 
and which liad for its object the raising of tho red 
king’s cousin, Stephen, earl of Aumale, to tljp throne, 
and tlio countiy was resto^ to peace. ‘ 

But if there was peace, tho people wore gpprcsswl. 
Through the quarrels of tiioso turbulent princes the 
body politic gimtly suffered; for tho money spent by 
William in bribing his brother Bobort’s Norman barons 
was wrung from tho people by grievous taxation. A tax 
levied a.I). 1091 was so soven^at the capital required 
for the maintenance of agriculture was absorben, and 
the reenlt was fitmino and death.. Malmesbury says 
that in the next year, “ On account of tho heavy ii ihuto 
which iho king had leried while in Nonnandy, agri¬ 
culture ; of whicn failure tlio immediate conso- 
quonco was Amine. This gaining ground, a mortality 
ensued so general that tho dying wanted attendaneo, 
arid tho dead burial. In those same years London was 
visited by two calamities. In tho met it was visited 
by a violent whirlvind, which blew down six hundred | 


I houses; and in tho seconcl the greater part of it was 
' destroyed by fire.” It cannot be suppose that in tho 
brief space of four ^-ears the people could have rcco- 
' vorod i^m these heavy inflictions of trihate, &mine, 
and disaster, and yet in the year 1096 tiioro was an 
o^ot for an “intblcrahlo tax throughout England." 
If then) was peace, therofoio, the pcoplo wore 
opprossod. , 

ITiis “intolerable tax” was imposed upon the 
people of England for a strange pni^Kwe. 'Ino rival 
orothers hod come to a now arrangement: one which 
eventually led to tho reunion oif England with Nor¬ 
mandy. Bobert pawned liis dukedom to William 
for five years fur the sum of ten tiionsand pounds. 
This mortgi^;o of Normandy was ccmiiccted with ono 
of flio most marvellous movoments of numkind 
rocoitiod in histoiy. At this time Peter of Amiens, 
known os Peter tlio Hermit, hai^roelaimcd every¬ 
where on tho Gontiuent tliat tho Holy ScpulcLro at 
Jerusalem, which Christian pilgrims bad fwxily visited 
from tho days of llaroun Alrasohid, had boon closed 
against them by tho Turks, who had conquered Syria; 
and that they wero mercilessly massacrod, iilundorcd, 
and sold into slavery, liis in tho cause of theso 
.pilgrims was unbounded. Bo eloquently did ho set 
forth their sufferings that all ('hristendem armed to 
, battle, to rescue tho Holy Sepulchre from tho hands of 
. tiie infidel. Fopo Urban took up the cause. In 
November, a.p. 109.'), ho atteiidcil a groat euuncil at 
Clermont, in Auvergne^ and when from a lofty soafihid 
in tho market-place, ho exhorted tho osst'mbled thou¬ 
sand by whom he was sun-ounded too^uuie the cross 
—fno badge of tlie crusadors—^jirinces and nobles; 
knights ami priests: bnigossos and peasants, with ono 
voice, as he closed his haninguo, exeuiimcd that it -was 
“tho will of God.” Men of all ranks oasumed tho 
cross, and amoug thorn ^as Bobort of Normandy. 
Gencrons-hoartcii and hrnvo, ho eagerly joined tho 
crusadors; and it ivas for this cliivahous onterpriso 
tiiat ho mortgaged lus dukedom, and that WilUuin 
pltmdered his subjects to [Kiy tho stipulated prico for 
its surrender; to raisu which ho even compelled the 
Church to deliver np its gulden shi'iiies unu its i^ver 
chalices. 

Bobert departed fur Palestine, whoro, at tlio head of 
his kiiights and horsemen, in tho midst of privations 
unknown to Norman warriors, and oxposetl to diseases 
unfclt in his ewii pleasant hmd, ho fought in buttle 
and siege bravely. And William—vriiat; in tho 
meantime, was ho doing ? Liko a graspiug usurper 
ho was in Normami}', foreclosiug his ulM^igo. Cross¬ 
ing over tho sea, ho tixik possession of NoniiiUirly^, ami 
ns long os ho lived trampled *it under foot. _ Yt't his 
dukedom gave him some trouhlo. First, it involved 
him in tho old quarrol with thoTfCing of Franco, and- 
when this was settled by negoti.itidii, ho was called 
upon to quell oil insurreetiun iu Msino. Hclio, lord 
of La Fleche, a gullanjt young soldier, aidorl by tho 

C plo of Maine, surpiised tho town of Mans, and was 
ieging tho castio; on hearing of which, William, 
who had then rotiu'ncd to Ei^laud,Jiastoncd to the 
Continent to tnko rengoonoe. lie landed at Tonqnos, 
and was soon at the head of his troops, but Ilclio fictl 
without offering battio. Tho.Bod King then laid waste 
tho province of Mune. Its vinos were uprooted; its 
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fruit-trees cut down; its towns and villages levelled 
to the ground; and tho whole oonntiy mvaj^ vnth 
fire and swonl. Being wounded, hoover, in laying 
siege to the' (astlo of Maiet, ho dismissed his forces 
and returned to England. 

Tho lavish expenditure of William was ever on the 
increase. No sooner had ho-spent the proceeds of one 
heavy tribute levied upon his subjects 'than he'wanted 
money for another. Like Robert, tho Duke of 
Gnioimo assumed tho crass, and in order to defrag the 
expenses of his expedition ho offered to mort^ige hts 
dominions to Williafh. The Bod King willingly 
aoceptod tho offer; for his lust for torritorial i^gmn- 
disoment was unbounded. He began to raise the 
money, but tliis time ho met with some opposj^tion. 
Tn tho year 1093 he had appointed Anselm to the 
arohbishoprio of Canterbiu^, which had long been 
-vacant; but he had quarroUod with tho primate, and I 
had compellod him to go into exile, and hence the 
nccleSiasncff wore not now so well affected towards 
him as to affind him the aid ho requin^ -willingly. 
Ills rapacity, indeed, had bred oontempt in the minw 
of all classes of his subjects—churchmen, thanes, and 
people. Whether this contempt led to the final 
catastrophe, or 'tfrhothor it was wo result of accident,' 
cannot now bo determined, but certain it is that ho 
did not live to dose his bargain -with tho Duke of 
Quienne. 

In tho month of August, A.T). 1100, William wont 
with many lords and gentlemen to hunt in the New 
Forest, 'riic old chroniclers r^te that his dreams of 
tlio previous night, and the dreams of a munk,4^ho 
saw him struck down 1^ an imago in a church, as he 
was insulting tho symbol of religion, had foreshadowed 
his coming &to, and that for a time he -was dispirited, 
and refused to join in tho c^so. After taking copious 
draughts of wine, however, he became brave: despite 
these ill-^anonod dreams, he went to hunt in tho forest. 
Twice before, ho know that the blood of his race had 
Ixionshod in tliat iU-fiitod domain; but that was no 
reason why he should polish there. iJo recently as 
tho month of May, Bicuard, tho ill^tiraato son of 
Duke Robert, liad been killed by an arrow in tho 
forest; but tliat ^va8 no rcasoft why he should bo so 
shun. But ho did so perisli, and ho was so slain 
notwithstanding. TTis compiuiinns wore all dispersed 
about the forest, and Walter 1’jn‘ml alone was with 
him. The sun 'was then declining and William had 
drawn his how, and had wounded asttq;. The woimd 
was not fatal, but the stag paused, not knowing which 
way to flee fiCTln his pursuers. It is relatm that 
William called aloud to, Sir Walter to shoot,'“in the 
devil’s name;” but whether he did or not, Tyrrol did 
shoot. With the speed of lightning the arrow sped 
from his bow, and glancing irom an intexTening tave, 
it pierced William’s left breast, which was exposed by 
tho raising of bis arm to shield his eyes from tho glare 
of the sun’s ra^; and -with no word <nr prayer uttered, 
he fell from his horse and expired. Tyrroi escaped to 
his native country. Franco; and late in the evening 
the dead body <>f tho Bed Kixm -was fimnd by a 
charcoal-burner, who put it, still meoding, in his cml, 
and oemveyod it to 'Winchester, wh^ n ww ’kfoiei. 
under a tower of the Cathedral (^ttrdi of St'Swjth^ 

Sooh is tho generally rocoive4 account of ^ ddlilt of j 


tho Bod King. All that is jgertain, however, is that he 
100 $ killed by an arrow in the Now Forest, but 
whether by accident or design is not known. Some 
writers liavo supposed that his huother Henry, to 
whom he had 'bo^me reconciled, and who was one of 
the party hunting in the forest, oit^r drew the fatal 
shaft himself, or subrnnod some one to commit the 
deed, that he migh^ reign king over England; while 
others have conceived tliat he -was diot miwn 1^ some 
^soontented subject who had heavy wrongs to 
avenge. Another probable explanation is, ti^t as a 
feast had preceded the hunt, and the ‘wine^mp had 
been freely used, tho whole party was intoxioated, and 
that some unste^y hand drew tho how which sent 
tho arrow to his heart. The precise circumstances 
attending his death must remain a' mystery; but 
one thifiz is clear, that the character of William Bnfiis 
had bec^e so odious, from his licentiousness, perfidy, 
and rapacity, that ho perished unlamented ly w 
classes of bis subject. 

During the rei^s of the two first Norman Kings 
of England the civil and> military history of Wales 
is nnmarked by any important event: it phiefiy cem- 
sisting of tho snoccssions of potty chietWns; on their 
mutual vrSin against each other; and their predatory 
incursions into tho English tomtorios. 

As before recorded, when William the Conqueror 
> lauilod in England, Malcolm III., sumomed Canmore 
or ‘tGreat-head,” was pe^cahly seated on tho throne 
of Scotland. Ho commenced his reign A.o. 1057, and 
had at that period thorofore reigned nine years. Tho 
principal events of tho history of his reign, gubsoquont 
to the Conquest, diieily arose out of his connexion 
with tho unfortunate Edgar Atheling, the true heir 
of the English crown. Edgar flod with his mother 
and two sisters to Scotland early in the year 1068, and 
soon after, Malcolm married Margdrot his elder sister 
at Dunfermline. Malcolm gave a generous welcome 
to those of tlio English nobility who fled fnun the 
vengeance of *tho Conqueror during tho sovoral yoani 
in which he was engaged in reducing the English to 
his sway. It was at tho instigation of these Engli^ 
refugees and in support of Fidgar Atholing’s rights 
that no made several inroads into the northern parts 
of England, which were retaliated by similar inroads 
of dio Conqueror and of tho Bed King into Scotland: 
a -warfare which finally ended in his death as ho was 
, bosiogit*^ the castle of Alnwick in November, 1093. 
As before seen, his eldest son Edward perished with 
him: an event which so much afibeted his pious and 
attached queen, Mar^rot, that she died, a few d^ys 
after, of giief. From- the timo of Malcolm Canmore, 
Scotland may be said to have become a Saxon Ung- 
dom, for from that period its monarohs spoke the 
Saxon and not tho Gacli* language. Besides Edward, 
King Malcolm had five other sons: IMmimd^vvho 
became a chui'chinan; Ethelred, who died in 1^ in- 
fiinoy; and Edgar, Alexander, and David, who were 
successively kings of Scotlai^. He had also two 
daughters: Matilda, who married Heniy l. King of 
En^and^ and Mtuy, who was united to Eustaoo, earl 
of Boulogne. 

At tho death ol Malcolm, his sons beinz under age, 
'tl}o-'throno of Scotland -was usurped by his brother, 

Dintald Bone, or “the Fair.” HeIrsaidto have been’ 
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raued to thie throne hy a fiMstion which had, from the 
time of Maioolm'a. marriage with the Saxon qneen, 
Hatgaret, been c^posod to the Engliidi innovaUons. 
And those iiuw'rations were not of slight import 
had embraced not only names and language, but 
a variety of other particulars. There wore changes, 
in his tmgn, in^Tomment and laws; in the forma of 
rdigious'worship; in the titles of -^o nobili^; in 
usages; and in manners and oustbms. While, indeed, 
the Oo^uert made Saxon England Norman, it made 
to some extent Celtic Scotland Saxon. Such changes 
as these wore no doubt distasteful to the Coltio popu¬ 
lation of Scotland, and hence, when Donald appeared 
fronr]^e western islands, where ho had taken refuge 
on the death his father Duncan half a century b^ 
tore, he found an easy path to, the Scottish throne. 
Still, Donald does not appear to have felt that he was 
secure in his usurpation, for he sought sitoport from 
Mft gnmt, King of Norway, coding to him the westom 
islands as the price of that support. But this measure 
combined with severities in his government, con- 
tribntod to his dethronement. It cssatod many mal¬ 
contents, and on their invitation, Duncan, a natural son 
of Malnnlin Canmote, in the service of the Bod King, 
at the head of some English tinops entordA Scotland^; 
and being joined by the friends of Malcolm’s tomily, 
Donald, six montlis after his accession, found hims^ 
compelled to retire onoo mote to the western islai^. 
Duncan was crowned King of Scotland, but his,reign 
was brief. As bo had beforo his invasion of Scotland 
sworn fbaliy to the Bod King, and as he delighted 
moro in the company of tho English and ‘Normana 
than in tiro Soots, ho became unpopular. Ho became 
l^g in May, 1004, but towaixis the close of the next 
year, at the instigation of Donald Bane, ho was assas¬ 
sinated by Malprair Earl of Meanii^ in tlio castlo of 
Montoith. Donald again became king, and after hia 
restoration ho pursued his former course of TOlicy 
—that of tho expulsion of foreim settlers the 
abolition of all ^iglish innovatmns-*-with renewed 
vigour. But ho did not long enjey this second usur¬ 
pation. Tho Bed King of England, having furnished 
Edgai‘ Atheling with troops, mai'chod into Scotland, 
and after an obstinate contest overcamo Donald and 
seated his nephew, piinco Edgar, on tlie throne of his 
ancestors. It would appear that both Dunc^ and 
Edgar swore fealty to William Kufus for tlie kingdom 
of Scotland, but inis was not from any rigji'i. that the 
Norman king had to bestow that kii^dom on eithof, 
but only from an assumption of that right, which 
arose from tho simple circumstance that without his 
aid tho usurpation of Donald could not have been set 
aside. Yet it was fi^om those and similar slender piu- 
tensiona that tho English monarchs eventually laid 
claim to Scotland as an ^tc^ral portion of their 
donunions. 

•Bonoir m. 

HENBY I., BbWaMED BEAUOLEBK. 

* 

Wir.tTAM Bulbs was never married, and had, therefore, 
no legitimate i^ton to quarrel elj^nt his crown. Two 
brothers, however, were left to dispute the succession. 
HeQty was - on (tho spot, but Bobert was still in 


PalestiiiA All the chances, therefore, wore in Hemy’s 
&VOW. But ho had a chase for tho crown. Ho had 
been riding near tho spot whoro the Bed King fell, 
but iiutead of repairing to the bleeding corpse, as a 
brother should have done, he spurred his horse along 
tho green glades of the forest towards Winchester to 
seize the royal treasury.^ Ho i-ode twenty miles on 
that sultry autumn evening: all eager for his prey. 
But he was not tiro only norsemon whose face was 
tnzaiod towards Winchester on that eventM evening. 
Divining his purpose, William do Bretouil, tho tn^ 
surw oiBufus, follow^ hard ^ftm* him to prevent his 
laving hands on his deceased brother’s freasuros. 
They arrived at Wirichoeter in the siuue hour. Henry 
was already demanding the keys of tho royal treasury 
when William do Broteuil appealed. Henry’s de¬ 
mand was opposed. Tho faitltful treasurer insisted 
that the keys should not bo given up, on &o ground 
that Prince Henry as weD as himself had paid hom¬ 
age to tho elder brother Bobert as the mre- 

oessor to the throne. Henry attempted to shako De 
Breteuil’s fidelity ^ argument, and this failing ho 
had recourse to violence. Drawing hia sword, he 
threaten^ death to any one who opposed him. What 
could William do Broteuil do ? Suyio barons present 
and the late king’s domestics took part with Henry, 
and the vault of wo castlo in which tiro Bed King’s 
treasures wore deposited was throws open, and Henry 
obtained possession of them. Tho rest was easy. He 
hod now money to lavish away to obtain tlie crown, 
and ho obtained it. * Three imys after tho death of 
B^ob, he was crowned at Westminster: Maurice, 
bimiop of London, performing tho ceremony. 

At his coronation Henry promised boforo God and 
all tho people to annul all tho unrighteous acts his 
brother had committed. He commenced liis reign 
wisely.^ His gpvommont was quickly purged of the 
evil ministers of his brother’s pleasiiros, and the cor¬ 
rupt administrators of his oppressive exactions. Bolph 
Fl^bard, who had been created bishop of Durham, 
was committed to tho Tower, but bo subsequently 
contrived to escape from bis imprisonment and to 
pass over into Normandy. From the oojnmcnccmcut 
of his reign Henry appears to liavo been desirous of 
propitiating the I'aigmh. It is probable that ho was 
OH much Norman in heart as his father and brother, 
but ho know that tho support of the English was 
necessary foj tho socurily cu his throne. His reign, 
indeed, was tho oommenooment of tho ro-establish- 
meut of English independence, and the overthrow of 
Norman domination. By a royal ni||fter ho revived 
tho laws of Edward tho Confessor^tonulling those 
enacted ly his Norman prddoocssors. All this had a 
tendency to make him ixipular among his English 
subjects, but his choice of a qdheu was tho crowning 
act which gained him tlidr full support. Ho married 
Maud, daughter of Malcolm, King of Scotland, and of 
MatUda, sister of Edwin Atheling. Maud h^ been 
brought up after the death of the “good queen,” 
Matima, her mother, under thq core of nor aunt, the 
abbess of Wilton, who, to pro8er\p her fitim ^o im¬ 
portunities of the Norman warriors, bad caused her to 
take the veil, altheugh she h«d not token the vows 
of cdibocy. Evm the eooleBlBstias of the period, afrer 
solemn dwheration, held that Maud was at liberty to 
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nuvny, and though was at first averse to being 
nnitod with uneof that raoo who had oonqnorcid Saxou 
England die finally consented, Heniy, attrao^ “ by 
her grooos and virtues,” shared the tlirone with her. 
She was crowned by Gerard, bishop of Horofoid, and 
the marriage was oallod “ The union of races.” 

This union effectually engaged the hearts of the 
native English, but at the same time it deep 
ofionoe to the imperious Normah nobles.^ They had 
sternly opposed the marriage, and when it took p1ju» 
they showed their resentment in bitter raillenes. 
lint Henry was Bnppoi|ed by the best of the church¬ 
men, and especially by Anselm, Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, whom ho had wisely roofed from exile; and 
though ho was stung to the quick by the pibes of the 
Norman barons, ho dissembled his rage till the time 
came when ho could safely take his revenge. That 
time was yet distant 

On his accession tO the throne, Henry hod caused a 
report to bo qirculatod abroad tiiat his brother liobert 
hod b^ created King of Jerusalem, and that he 
would never return irom Palostine. Kobert had 
greatly distinguishod himself id the “ holy war ” in 
which ho had engaged, ]^rfurming prodigies of valour 
in the field and in the siege and capture of Jerusalem, 
but ho hod not boon elected sovereign by tlio crusaders. 
A King of Jerusalem had been create by them, but 
the dignity had been oonforrod upon Godfrey do 
Bouillon, a man " born for command.” The cnis^ers 
do not apjmr to have ever contemplated raising the 
Duke of Normandy to that tlftone, nor did Boliert 
aspire to it: lie had aided in .rescuing the Holy 
Sepulchre from the liands of the infidel I'urk, fihd 
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having effected his object, his generous heart was 
satisfied, lie had, indeed, loft Peuestine imnmdiatoly 
after the capture of Jerusalem*, which oocurred in 
July, A.n. 1099; and, for more than a year before the 
doath^ of his brother* the Kod King, ho had bben 
oiy^ng himself id sunny Italy. Before the conquest 
of Iktgljwd, the Normans had possessed, themselves qf 
the fiuiest portion of Southern ltaly,aiid on hjjp return' 
thithm: from the Holy Land, Bobert vhis ovoiy^«re 


welcomed at the baronial castles bf his kindrod, At 
one of those oastlee he found a wife, fijr he maniod 
Sibylla, the daughter of William, Cdnnt of Convetsuno, 
the mort powei^ lord in Lower ApijOfia, with whom 
ho obtained a large sum of money as ^ dow^. He 
was in Lower Apulia when the throne of l& gland 
was, ”by the mercy of God and the w>mmon consent 
of the barons of tho kingdom,” bestowed neon Henry; 
soon after which event fiobert and his bnde came to 
Normandy. 

Bobert was joyfully received all his Norman 
subjects: all the country, except the fortresses which 
be had surrendered to Bufiia, mid which were now 
kept for Henry, fell into his hands. Enoouragod his 
Norman barons, Bobert soon declared his intention of 
claiming tho English crown. Ho was lod to Ixdieve 
that the, Normans in England were all-powerful; 

• that he had only to cross tlw channel and to conquer. 
But this WHS far from the truth. Some of the Norman 
barons in England—among whom wore Bobert de 
Belosme, Earl of Shrewsbury and Arundel, and his 
two brothers, Boger and Amulf^ William de 'Warrmine, 
Walter Gif&rd, Yvo do Urontmesnil, Bobert do 
Fonteficact, and Bobert de Hallet—^were ready to take 
up arms in- Duke Bobort’s fovour, but there were 
others who remained fidthful to King Henry. But 
Henry did not depend upon the Norman population 
in Ei^land. Wisely distrusting them, he threw himself 
iipon the support of his English subjects. They were, 
he said, his friends, his vassals, his anmbrymen; tho 
best and bravest of men, although his brother did call 
them gluttons and cowards. Among the churchmen 
Homy found most Eoalona supporters: Anselm, Arbh-' 
bishop of Gantorbuiy, taking a prominent 'part in his 
fovour. Anselm’s support may in port have been 
given on the promise or largo ixmoossions to the Pope 
and tho Church, but it appears to have been chiefly 
afforded from an honest oonviction that tho liberties 
of tho people would bo hotter secured under the rule 
of llenty than* they would be under that of Bobert. 
Hence it was that Anselm aided Henry in making 
preparations * to mvet the oommon danger with tho 
utmost Eoal. Ho even became surety for Henry to 
the barons of his party that ho would never break 
any of his promises, or revoke any of tho liberties ho 
had granted; and this, combined with his denuncia¬ 
tions against any who might revolt, kept them steady 
in their attachment. 

* Bobert rfas in no burry to invado England. Instead 
of making preparations, he lost much time in foastinga 
and pageantries. Although brave, ho was fonder of 
pleasure than war. At length, however, at the earnest 
entreaties of Balpb Flambard, bo bestirrdd himBolf for 
tho ontorprise. It was in the summer of A.D. 1101 
that Bobert set sail for England. Henry had fitt^ out 
a fleet to cruise on the oo&st of Normandy, to oppose 
the passage of tho Normans, but tire En gHaii saUors 
proved fiuthless. Partly ^m tho admiration of. 
mbert’s fiimo, but more from Balpb Iflambard’s 
intrigrres, a great part of Honly’s fleet deserted hia 
cause. It^ was in these very ships that Bobwt urd 
his forces sailed to Portsmouth, where they hmdod. 
But what was the. result of all this show of bat|^? 
The two armies (^fronted each other, and that was 
atL, Tho English ronrainod foithfid to Henry, butf tiie 
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KoniMTu‘wavoTod in their zeal fi>rl^bert. Kohert Belesmo had many charges preferred ogainat him, 
himself does not appear to haw been in earnest, or,if and he was summoned to teke his trial; and when ho 
he wae he s^n relented. Ilia hmrt had not been refused 4o appear, Heniy oallod out his military force 
hardened W moodshod, nor was ho in heart an unkind to subdue that proud and powerful baron; cmd within 
j T ® passion, when insulted by three weeks ms castles were tidcon, and the earl 

William and Heniy, ho had thr(»toned to wipe out retired into Normandy. All England rejoiced at the 
the insult ^?*fhe shedding of their blood, but yet we down&ll of this powerful Norman baron, and from 
have seen that his anger was not lasting; that ho had that time,dariug the thirty«throe years of Henry’s 
roconoifed to them, although subeofiuent reign, the realm of Albion enjoyed pciico 
they hM ill Kymd his generous conduct. And even agd tranquillity, no ono daring to revolt or hold a 
now, when we Crown of England—^tho prize ho had fortress against the king. The power of the Norman 
so long dofdml and waited for—had boon unjustly barons in England became nothing of tho post. Cue 
takem mun him, ho was still tho samo gonorons-hearted by ono, nearly all of tluim—^tho doscondants of those 
bn^or. Henry know his character well, and ho who had achieved the conquest of England — were 


desired a conference with him, which was readUy 
conceded. They mot in the presence of tho hostile 
troo]^ who formed a circle around them—both 
Normans and English being under anus—and tho 
war was over before it had in reality commenced. 
There was a reconciliation between Itobert and Henry. 
A trea^ was concluded without umpires. Kobort 
relinquished his pretensions to thc^crown of ’Rn glnnij 


driven out of the land os traitors and outlaws, and 
their estates and their honours rejiassod into tlie bands 
of the English: not tho postenty of their ancient 
possessors, but “new men” who had rendered good 
sorvico to Homy in the time of Sanger. 

■[^o Bovoritios exercised njxm tho Norman barons 
excited the pity of tho generous-hearted Kobort. Ho 
did not take up arms in their favour, but ho did tiiat 

__A_ m _ TT _ _ 


for an annual pension of three thousand marks, and which was equally distasteful to King Henry—^ho 
tto TOstOTation of all the castles whi^ Ileniy held in came over in a spirit of gonorosily to plead their cause. 
Normandy, and the sword rostod in dhe scabbard. Ho was roooived with smiles and brotliorly embraces. 


Normandy, and the sword ^rested in dhe scabbard. He was roooived with smiles and ^rotlierly embraces. 
At the samo time it was stipulated that if either of but he soon found that ho .was mure a prisoner than a 
tho brothers died without legitimate issue, tho other guest. Spies watched his every movement, and ho 
should succood to all his dominions; and all the could only recover his liberty by renouncing his 
barons of both parties wore to bo restored to their annuity of throo thousand marks. Thus i^rain 
estates and honours in Normandy ^d England*. ITiis wronged, on his return to Normandy ho renewed his 
paoilioation was followed ly the disbandment of both friendship with tho Sxilod Norman liarons us an act of 
anaies; and Kobort, having spent about two months sdf-defence. Many of these entered his service: tho 
with Henry in groat festivity, no returned to his duke- lAst powerful being Do Belesmo, who own«i thirty 
dom in Normandy. ^ ^ castles in Normandy. Henry now doclarod tliat theru 

That part of this rmnarkable treaty which sots was no longer peace between him and his brother, 
torth that the adherents on either side should bo Yet l^bert hod neither the intontiuil nor the power of 
Tostorod to thoi’’ estates and honours was scrupulously making war upon Iloiuy. In tho year 1102 he liad 
observed by Bobert, but not by Homy. In tho year lost his wife bilylla, add from that time his court 
1102 he commenced a series of persecutions against became a sceno oi profligacy. Through his indulcuce, 
thoso who had flivoured his brother’s enterpfiso. He imprudence, and profligacy, ho lost all auHiority. 
began with Bolxirt do Belesmo, Earl of Shrowsbuiy ‘While, indeed, he was surrounded with jiigglora, loose 
and Arundel, who wjw one of tho most powerful of all women, and rapacious courtiers, his biirons waged war 
tho Nonnan chieftains; having strong castlos at and inflicted all kinds of wrongs and insults on Lis 
Arundel, Blythe, Bridgenorth, and Shrowsbuiy. Do people. Some of the Norman Ijaronainv’ited Henry to 

~ Normandy to put an end to thoso oonfnsions and to 

rostoro the peace of tho country. Invitation, however, 
was siqwi'fluous, for JHcnry hw mode up his mind to 
deprive Ko^rt of his duchy. Ho called u]K>n him to 
ocoo it for a given sum of money paid down at once, 
or an annn^ pension, and when this was refused, in 
the year 1105, he cros^ tho seas with a largo army 
to obtain possession of it: by bribffPI if ^^ossiblo; if 
not, by force of arms. Many of tlie fortresses of Nor¬ 
mandy were obtained by briWy, but notwithstanding 
Itobert’s ddinqnendcs, many powerful barons still 
adhered to Ids causes Ho had ncifhing to givo them, 
for ho hod spent or been robbed of all his wealth; but 


Arundel, Blythe, Bridgenorth, and Shrowsbuiy. 



ASBET enuoen, SUKKWBDOar. 


by Jlobert’s mai^miniBtration. Henry found that ho 
could not complete his brathort ruin in that campaign, 
and ho retumod to England fiir nAro men and money. 
Thoso obtained, he xotumed to Nonnaiidy a.d. 110(1. 
Tho money Hwy obtdned was wiung from liis 
Englidi subjeola; for Uke the Bed King ho had re 
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According to monldyi biatorians, in tho midat ol 
all his greatnem and prosperity Henty vraa not happy; 
that he was tormented with remorse for hia oruel 
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course to heavy exactions to further tho ends of his 
ambition. At this time, indeed, tho charter he hod 
m-anted to his En(^ish subjects had bwjine a dead 
mtter; and all the promises made at his coronation 
were either broken utterly or ill fnlfiUed. It was 
July when Honry arrived in Normandy, and he im¬ 
mediately invested tho castle of Tcnchebray. It was 
vigorouriy defended hy'the garrigon, and liobert (»me 
to its assistance with a large force of Norman chivaliy. 
Do Delosnio and other Norman barons had raisodt a 
cunstdcrahlo army to contest tho victory with King 
Ileniy, Tho docisivo kittle was fought on tho 28th 
of September, which, by a singular coincidence, was 
tho anniversary of William tho Conqueror’s landing 
at Hastings. Kohort had shaken off his indolence, for 
brave as when he fought in Palestine ho fell upon tfte 
king's army with tiio vigour for which ho had then 
been renowned: ho nearly won the victory, hut 
there was treachery m his camp. Do Belesrao h^ 
ovidonUy hcoii tampered with, for on the eve of vic- 
foty he fled, and his flight was followod by ItobeiPs 
do^t. After bmvoly fighting against superior 
numbers, tho gallant duke was taken prisoner with 
four hundred of his knights, and Normandy was 
subdued to England. 

Tho fate of flio prisoners taken at, or who surren¬ 
dered after, tho hatllo of Tenchehray differed; some 
being paidoncd and even rewarded, while others wore 
ransomed, and others imprisoned. Do Belesmo, whom 
Henry liad driven out of England, os a reward for his 
treachery at that battle, h^ a*new grant of most 
of his estales in Normandy, whllo Kiilph F]ainba|^l, 
for his delivering up tho town and castio of Lisienx, 
was I'oatored to his English see of Diirliam. Edgar 
Atholing,.who was in Normandy at tho time os a 
guest of Itohort's, and who fought in tho liatllo of 
Tenchobray, was sent over to^Englaud, vhcro ho lived 
and died in obsourity on a trifling pension allowed 
Jiim by Henry. Tho sovorost fate was reserved for 
Robert: that ^norons-heartod brother, who, when 
Henry was bcKic^cd in Mount St. Michaol, contrived, 
ogoiiist tiioRed King’s will, to lot him have water that 
he might not ^io of thirst, was sent as a prisoner to 
Cardiff Castle, where he was immured to tho day of 
his death, which occurred a.d. 1185. How ho was 
treated during hia long imprisonment is uncertain. 
Wben Pope CWxtus exhorted Henry, in tho year 1117, 
to rolcaso him, ho was informed that ho was not hound 
in fetters like a cantivo enemy, hut treated like a 
noble pilgrim worn ny lon^ suflerings. It was ropro- 
sontod that ho Ey.placod in a royal castle, and had a 
table and wardrooe supplied with all kinds of lu\ii- 
ries. The luxuries aro dbuhtfiil, but he appoara lo 
have been well supplied with food and clothing, and 
Malmcsbiry adds itot lie had also an ahundance of 
amusement But if what other chrouiclors relate is 
true—that his eyes were blinded by tho oigans of 
sight being sca^ by a red-ho( basin passed over 
Umm—amusements would have boon a mocKory. This 
story, however, rests u^n no contemporaiy authority, 
and all tliat is ofriam is that Robert spent the 
romaindor of his days in solitude, undor tho nardian- 
ahip of stem keepers, and that he outUvea all hisj 
companions in the crusades; dying only i few mcoiEthal 
before his relentless brother Henry. ' '' v .| 


treatment of his brother.^ Instead, however, of seeking 
ease for his conscience in the only way in which it 
could have boon obtained—^namdy, by making repa¬ 
ration to the injured one, he adopt^ tlte usuij mode 
existing in that age to remove remorse, that (ff building 
abbeys and malung targe donations to the eburoh. 
That was a grand dootiino in the Romish ohiiixh, for 
it was held that it was tho only efibctual way of 
obtaining peaco of conscience. But Henry a|ipea]n to 
have boon not so much uneasy about tho impriaonment 
of his brother as he was about tho liberty of the jh|pi 
son of Robert. At tho time of tho batuo of Tenobe- 
hray that young' prince, the oflkpring of Robert and 
the beautiful Sibylla, was five years old. He had 
boon brought up at Falaise, and when Honry took 
possession of that place he foil into his hands. It is 
recorded that young 'William wont and cried for 
mercy when brought into his imcic’s presence, and 
that them was a ftruggle in .Henry’s mind as to how 
his young nephew should he treated. He could not 
hut foresee that one day the If^timate claims of tliat 
hoy of fivo y^sOTB old might enuso him trouble. Ho 
must at all events he given into safe custody. Ho was 
committed to the care of Helio do St. Saen, a Norman 
IfLFQn in Henry’s intorost, hut the guardian proved to 
be honest in the protection of the yotmg prince. 
Having repented of his arrangement, Henry sent a 
body of horso to surprise tho castio of St. Saen to 
Boenro tiio-^pung prince, but Ilclie fled with hia pupil, 
and placed him under the protection of Louis, king of 
France, and Fulko, carl of Anjou. For a time, Louis 
and FiUko wore staunch protectors of William Fitz- 
Rohertz Tamis engaged to grant hijatho investiture of 
Normandy, and I'nlke promised, when he was of ago, 
to give him his daughter Sibylla in marrittgo. Their 
^tron^e of tlie young prince, however, was not from 
any disinterested motive. Tho power of Henry on 
the continent vraa a sonreo of anxiety to them, and 
Ihcjr hoped by their support of William FitzRobort to 
diminish that power. In tho year 1113, therefore, 
Henry was attacked by Louis and Fulko, assisted the 
Earl of Flanders, along tho whole frontier of Normandy. 
Many of his towuis and castles were captured j but 
Henj y proved more than a match fur tho coufederates. 
Ho hasteiK^ to‘the continent to protect his Norman 
ddmiuions, and there was war for two yoara; hut 
peace was Igought about more by skilful diplomacy 
than by tho sword. In tho end, Henry regained tdl 
ho lost by treaty; a treaty in which tJio^ interest of 
William FitzRoWt was entirely overlooked. Henry 
agreed to give tho Earl of Anjou all tho cstatos'of the 
faithful Helio de St. Soon which ho had confiscated, 
and that his son William ^lould many Matilda, ono ■ 
of tJio carls daughters; and then tho contract between 
William and Sibylla was unceremoniously broken, on 
the idea of consanguinity,-and Hblie with his puji^ 
fl«Ml Ibr refugo to tho court df Baldwin, eon of 
Flanders, s 

_ Haying thus dissipated the storm that threatened 
him in his forciga dominions, Henry returned to 
En^qd, and with the exoeption of some disturhanoos 
oaui^ by the inoursions of the Wd^h* .which were 
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Sis oxw absorbing desire at this period was to secure 
the Biaooessicnpof all his dominions to his sort, Princo 
William. While in Normandy he had in^e all the 
hardns and plates swear fealty and do homage to the 
boy prince, and on his rotnm to England, a.d. 1115, 
he exacted the same oaths of tlie narons and pre¬ 
lates ^ Eneland. Those oaths wore taken in a groat 
council held at8alisbuTy,butthe performance of tiiem 
was never required. Death visits palaocs. In the 
year 1116, Henry lost his good queen Maud, “who 
had sacrificed herself for hor race in'rainand, as will 
h^seen, he soon after lost his son, Prince William, for 
whose dominion, when he himself should be laid in 
the cold tomb, he intrigued and fought. 

Henry 'was in Normandy when ^oon Maud died, 
having gone thither in the year 1116. He spent four 
years on tiio continent; chiefiy, it wonid appear, from 
the growing popularity of William FitscKobort, whose 
existence was a torment to his mind. If he conld 
have gat him into hisi power, bow happy he would 
have cc^ I He had invited him to England, and hcdd 
out to him the glittering bait of throe earldoms if ho 
would become his guest, but FitzBoberY-was not to bo | 
enticed into the hands of his father’s gaoler. Henry's 
want' of good faith was proverbial. It was the 'want 
of that mith whirii, in A.I). 1118, endangered the 
stability of his dominion. He had secretly .assisted 
his nephew Theobald, carl of Blois, in a revolt against 
his liege lord the French king; had broken off the 
match between his son William and Matilda of Anjou, 
and had broken many promises made in his hour of 
need to several of the Norman barons. All these, 
with Baldwin, earl of Flanders, confederated against 
him. The disaffection of the Norman nobles 'was so 
general that *tio knew not whom to trust. Even 
Eustace,- carl of Breteuil, who had married Henry’s 
natural daughter Juliana, joined tlio coqfcderat^ 
And ho was not only surrounded hy open enemies, 
but by secret traitors. It is relate that Juliana 
discharged an arrow fn>m a cross-bow at her Mher’s 
breast. In the midst of all those dangers, however, 
Henry did not lose his courage or presence of mind. 
He is said to havo slept in armour, 'with his sword and 
sbiohl by his side; a guard of faithful servants keeping 
ward and watch in his apartment. At the commonco- 
mont of the 'war, Hemy acted on 'Uifi defensive, 
waiting for favourable events, and eii^vonring to 
divide the oonfodoratos ly his old system of intrigno. 
He suffered many reverses, but his star again rose in 
the ascendant. At the siege of En, Baldwin, earl of 
Flanders, who joined tlie league ont of affection for 
the gallant William FitzBolrart, recoi'ved a mortal 
wound of which he soon After diol. Tbatwas a great 
. loss to the confederates, for Baldwin was the most 
likilM of all its leaders. He vna lost in open battle; 
f^ko of Anjou 'was next lost to them 1y bribery. 
Henry sent a large ipun of money to that venm earl, and 
a message that the marriage between his son William 
and Matilda of Anjou shomd be solomnizid forthwith; 

' he withdrew his troops, and the marriage took 
place in June, a.d. 1119. Manyfef tlio Norman barons 
^le next tampered with. Bich presents and profuse 
promises detached them feom the confederacy, and the 


French king found himself nearly dtjsortcd by all his 
allies. The contest now having become more equal, 
Henry took the field in earnest. Hitherto tlio contest 
had l)wn characterized by potty sieges and skirmishes: 
it was henceferth to ho real battle. In August, the 
French wore marching to the capture of the town of 
Noyon, or Bronnovilm, a place on the road from 
Bonon to Paris. I^pnryjnarohod against thorn. He 
had with him five hundred knights all clad in 
iMrmour, and when near Noyon he mot the h’rench 
monarch with four hunditxl knights, clad in the same 
array. As they met, theirsrizors.wore lowered, tlie 
trumpots sounded, and their laroos wore couched. 
The French cavalry, led by William FitzRobert, made 
a brilliant charge. Henry s first rank was broken, and 
f!ho Count of Evreux, a valiant knight, encountered 
King Hcuiy, giving him two strokes on the head, but 
to no purpose: his steel lieliqot being sword-proof. 
The contest was soon over: the French fled, lea'ving 
the royal standard and many knights in the hands of 
the 'victors. William FitzHolicrt', now called William 
of Noi'mandy, -was unhorsed, hut ho nia<io his escape, 
'rho French monarch fled to Audelay, conducted 
thither by a peasant who found him lost in the wood. 
The battle was more famous for. the quality of the 
combatants—kings, princes, mul many nobles Ixang 
engaged in it—than fur the slaughter. It did not 
take lon^ to count the desid, fur only thi'co knights 
were slam. After the battle there was a display of 
chivalrous coui-tcsii^ The French Icing and William 
of Normandy both lost their hoi-sos, and while Henry 
Ipnt Louis a 'war-horse richly caiiai'isoucd, his son 
William sent his cousin somo handsome presents. 
Such was the feinous battle of tho French and English 
knights at Brcnnovillo; it was tho lost of tl>e war, for 
soon after, through tho mediation of Pope Calixtus 11., 
the French aand En^ish monorchs entered into a 
treaty of peace, by which Henry utw to remain in 
undisturbed jxissession of Normandy: Princo William, 
to save the pride of his father, doing homage to Louis 
for tho duchy. 

Henry rctiiTOod to England in triumph, but ho did 
not long enjoy its fruits. It was qn tho 25th of 
November, a.d. 1 120, that ho embarked at Borflotir. 
Ills rotiniio was very numoreus, and some delay 
occurred in tho providing accommodation and means 
of transport for it. • At length all was ready, and tJio 
sails wora unfiu'lcd for tho voyage. l*ix>vious to 
sailing, one Thomas Fitzslcphen, a mariner, presented 
himself to Henry, representing that ho was the son of 
Airard, who had convcywl tho C<|Hjjieror to England 
to make, war on Harold, and begging that ho might 
havo tlie honour of cogyeying him, the king, thither in 
his ship, the Blanche Ncf. I lonry replied tliat ho had 
chosen his ship, but ho woiiTd confide his son and hia 
retinue, which consist'd of tho young nobility, to his 
care. Hcm-y put to sea and i-csached England in 
safety, hut not so did Prince William. Ho was in no 
liasto; while Henry was gliding over tho Channel ho 
stupp^ to regale tho marine^-with wine, and to feost 
and dant« witK liis company ^n tho dock of the 
Blanche Nef. It -was nigbt when the Blanche Nef or 
White Ship set sail, but Thomas Fitzstophon promised 
to overtake the rest. AH his sails -were orowdod, and 
while he stood proudly at the holm, fifty sturdy 
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marinoTB plied tlio oars with vigour. On they sped 
towards England. Botli steersman and rowers wore 
mad with tho fumes of the wine given them hy Prince 
William, and never dreamed of danger. As they pro¬ 
ceeded coastwise, however, they got among tho rocks 
at a root called lias do Cotte—now Jias de C'ottcville— 
and tho Blanche Nef stmtik ujxni one of them, filled, 
and went down to the hottoni of the sea. It is related 
that William and some of tho leading nobles were, 
when tho ship struck, put into a boat let down fijr 
their rescue, and that they might have reached tho 
shore in safety, but thosPrinco hearing tho sliricks 
of his nutnnil sister, tho Countess of Percho, com¬ 
manded the boivt to put bock and take her in, when 
such numbers leaped into it that it was swamped, 
and all perished. Of tho three himdrcd persons cAi 
IxKml the Blanche Nef, one man only—Berold, a 
biitehor of Bouon— was saved to toll tho tale. 

Thus perished Ihinco William, the heir to all his 
fiithor’s .greatness; qnd in whoso firvonr ho had 
formed so many ambitious designs, and had been 
guilty of BO much wrong. The tidings reached 
England on the following day, hut no one ventured to 
toll them to tho king. For three whole dtvys his 
courtiers concealed Iho fate of tlie nnfortnnato prince. 
Ho was in tho deepest anxiety: often inquiring if tho 
Blanche Nef had reached his kingdom, hut no ono 
dared to toll him of tho cabistrophe. At length, Iiow- 
ovor, by a concerted plan, a little boy, weeping bitterly, 
fell at his feet, and rovcalcd tho tidings. Henry was 
not a tender-hearted monarch, hnt* his heart was not 
insensible to such a shock. It was stricken to its inmo# 
core, and ho fell down m a swoon. Tho blow told 
upon him for life; for, though ho lived soveral years, it 
is rocoi-dod that ho sank into such a state of gloomy 
dejoedion that ho was never afterwards seen to smila 
But if Henry grieved for th# loss of Jiis son, the 
pt^oplo of England did not, os* a nation, share in his 
grief. Bom though ho was of a gentlo and lender 
^xon mother, ho was a fiorco Norman in disposition. 
Ho had been heal'd to threaten that when he became 
king bo would treat the English os boasts of burden, 
and honco bis ^cath was generally considered to have 
been a merciful interposition of Providenco. “Ho 
was thinking,” writes Henry of Huntingdon, “ of his 
futnro roira and grcatni^ but God said. It sliull not 
bo thus, thou impious: it sliall not bo. And so it 
full out that his brow, instead of being girded with a 
crown of gold, was beaten against the i-ocks of tho 
ocean.” 

Deep 08 Henrv!|giricf is said to have been, he soon 
indulged again in ms habitual ambition. In the hope 
of having an heir to his thrdho^in January; A.n. 1121, 
lie was married at Windsor to Adolais, tho daughter 
of tho Duke of Louvain, !tnd nicco to Popo Galixtus. 
Adolais was yonng nnd boautifnl, but tho marriage 
proved unfruitful, and after three or four years had 
passed away ho formed tho dcsigp of settling tho 
crown on his Icgitimato daughter Matilda. She had 
boon married to the En^peror of Genuany, and had, 
A.n. 1124, become a w^dow. Two years after, at the 
festival of Christmas, in a solemn assembly at Windsor, 
of prelates, nobles and the groat tenants of tho Crown, 
the ex-empress of Germany was declared, the qvent 
of there being no malo issue, to bo the next heir to {ho I 


throne of England. A female sovereign was then 
nnknown both in hhigland and on the continent, and 
disgust and astonishment wore secretly expressed at 
snch an announcement. But Henry ^as absolute; 
none dared openly to oppose his nroooodings. The 
clergy took the lead and we laity followed; both dasses 
swore to maintain Matilda’s succession. Amongst those 
who took tho oath was Stephen, earl of Boulo^e, son 
of Adela, daughter of William tho Conqueror; Bobert, 
earl of Gloucester, tho ill^timato sun of Henry; and 
Daiid, king of ^tland, Matilda’s uncle, who took 
the oath as an lihiglish earl. That he might ensure 
her succession to Normandy as well as England, 
in the year 1127 Henry concluded her marri|go 
with Gootfroy, sumamed Plantagonct, the son of 
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Fulko, earl of Anjou, then at tho head of that most 
powerful house on the continent. Fulko liimsolf hail 
renounced the government of Anjou, and had gono to 
Palestine aS ^ ernsador, where ho liad been created 
Kidg of Jenisalein. Tlicro wore deep murmm-s, both 
among the lijpglisli and Norman barons, concerning 
this union, but Ilenry willed it: Geoffrey and Mftt.ild»i 
wore married at Itouon, and proclamation,was made 
that every one ivas to make merry, and tliat whoever 
did not join in tho diversions anA gomes provided for 
thoir amnsoment in honour the wedding, sltould ho 
held guilty of an oftenco towards “his lord and 
kins.” 

Meanwhile Henry had much to do to retain Ifw 
Norman possessions. Tho death of his son hod 
brigbtonod the prospects of his nopiiew, William Fila- 
Itobort. Previous to tho settlomoht of'the Crown 
of England on Matilda, there had boon a wideroread 
.movement in his fii'^nir on the continent. Imk^ 
of Ahjoti, had again promised him his daughter 
Sibyls m marriage: Ijouis of Franeo cnco more 
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favouTed him; and tho Norman* barrais rallied oronud 
his ‘cmm. Iloniy, however, had epies everywhOTO. 
lie discovered the conspiracy that was forming a^nst 
him, and having appointed* Koger, bishop of Balimniry, 
regent of ^th# kingdom, ho sailed from Portsmouth 
about Whitennti^ A.P. 1123, with a considerable army 
to crash it,^ ]^11ing upon tho conspirators before thev 
plot was ri^ for execution, the rovolt was quickly 
snbdued. borne of tho Nonngn barons woro taken 
prisoners; and_ Fnlke, earl of Anjou, then onco more 
abandon^ his intended son-in-law; readily consenting 
to tlm dissolution of his daughter’s engagement with 
William FitzRobert, who therefore, though the union 
hod been twice contracted, were never married. This 
wA previous to the settlement of tho ciwn on 
Matilda, After that; Henry sedulously sought the 
ruin of Prince William, both liy craft ^d power. 
I-ouis, king of Franco, had not, like tho yenal earl of 
Anjou, abandoned his interests; on tho contra^, when 
he again flod to tho court of Franco fur roimgo, ho 
gave him his queen’s sister in marriago, and with her, 
as a bortion, the countries of Pontoise, Chaumont, and 
Voxin, on the borders 6f Norman*!^; and when sub¬ 
sequently CliarlcB tho Good, succossor to Baldwin, 


carl of Flanders, was mutdorod by hi§ subjects, ho 
conferred that earldom on FiteUoWt. Louis had 
inarched an army into Flanders to punish tho mur> 
dorers of Charles tho Good, and while ho remained in 
that country tho people offered no opposition to thdlr 
now oarl, but no sooner had ho dopu-ted thmi they 
broke out into open revolt. Thiorijr, landgrave of 
Alsace, placed himself at the head of the insurgents, 
and it seems probable that Henry stirred him up to 
lay claim to tho earldom of Flanders in order to over¬ 
throw tho rule of his nephew. If he did not do this, 
it is cel-tain that he sent Thieny money, and promised 
to 8U|tport him with all his might The earldom of 
Flanders was claimed by Thieny on tho ground of) 
his descent from an onedent chief of that country. 
Lisle, Ghent, and other important p]fices declared fur 
him, but some of tlio people of Flanders adhered to 
the cause of their new carl, Prince William. A battle 
was fought under the walls of Alost and Thieny 
was defeated, but in tho moment of victory William, 
received a wound in tho hand, which resulted in 
mortification, and ho died in July, A.n, 1128, in the 
monastery of St. Omor. In his hist moments ho wrote 
to his unnatural unde, imploring morqy fur his 
fiviUiful guardian, llelio do St. Saen,and other Nonnan 
barons who had followed his forhmes, and Henry 
granted his petition. Ho was only ^oo glad to 
comply with the dying requests of one who, hod he 
lived, might have subverted all liis deep-laid plans of 
ambition for tho successioii of his daughter Matilda. 

Tliat snocossion was now deemed secure by King 
Henry. And yet ho musl^have fdt toat if she over 
asoendod the throno of England she would never 
reign in peaoo. Her union with Geoffrey of Anjou 
was a source of continual vexation of soul to himself; 
how much more thorn would it havo Ixion a source of 
disqtiiet to her subjects? Their marrisgp hod boon 
one of ^lioy, and not of affection; honoo tboro wero 
continual quarrels with the ill-ns^rted pair. Gooffi-oy 
was ambitious, and Matilda war imnerious. Heniy 
was continually called upon to intermio between his 


daughter and son-in-law. On one occasion Matilda 
left her husband and como to England; titon thcro 
was a patchod-up reconciliation tlirongh ITenry’s 
mediation, and sho returned to Anjou. In tlio year 
118.3, Matilda bore a son, and transported with joy at 
this events Homy ^nt his Easter with great festivity 
at Oxford. At Oxford Iloniy called upon the Imruns 
of England and Normandy onco moro to swear fealty 
to his daughter Mhtilda. Nor to hor alone. They 
woro required to recognize as his successors her infant 
s^n, Henry, and the rest of hor pre^emy yot unboni. 
Nothing loth to tako oaths^which tliey never meant 
to keep, tho barons complied, and soon after Homy set 
sail far Normandy, from whence ho never retiiraod. 
Matilda gave birth to two moro princes—Geoffrey and 
ItfilUom—but tho quarrels of husband and wife still 
contimicd. It was Henry’s invariable rulo to take 
p,rt with his daughter, which finally resulted in an 
itToparahle bi-oach betweem hifii and his son-in-law; 
there was deep enmity between them^to the day of 
Henry’s death. * * 

That event took place A.». 11,35. In that year an 
incorpion of tlio Welsh demanded his piesencu in 
England, and he prexiared for his journey; hut in 
order to divert his giief, one day in Nuvemher ho 
“wont abroad to hunt.” His favonrito hmiiing-soat 
was tho Castle of Lions, about six leagues from llouen. 
It was his last day’s sport. In the evening ho feasted 
upon a dish of lampreys, and tho lamx>reys brought on 
indigestion, which was followed ly fovor, of which ho 
died on the first of Bocembor. His body was brought 
to England and was interred in Beading Abliey; one 
<0 tlioso ho had erected to obtain peace of conseiuuco 
for orimos committed. 

Homy I. was an able but unprincipled ruler. Ho 
was tho greatest general and tlio must coiisummato 
politician of tlie ago |fi which ho lived. I’bo old- 
chroniclers record teat Ifis education was remarkahlo, 
and that his natural abilities were excellent. It is 
fi>r his acixnuiutanco wiUi philosophy and literatnro 
that ho obtained the surname of J^nclero or “ The 
Scholar.” But his private charaoter dimmed tlio 
lustre of his publio life. In him wero united tho 
most odious vicos—ambition, cruelly, treachery, re¬ 
venge, and liceutiousucss. Indeed, wliatever good 
qualities he may havo possessed, there can bo no 
question tliat they wero grcally overbalanced by his 
vices. Credit may tio given him for tlie enforeument 
of respect for the laws and tho tranquillity which ex¬ 
isted during his roi^ in England; but tliis respect 
for tho laws and this tranqnillit3L.wcro obtainoil by 


for tho laws and this tranqnillit^rcro obtainoil by 
rigour rather than strict justice an^^tod government. 
He was called tho Lion of»Justice, but there does not 
appear to have liocn any discrimination between tho 
guilty and the iauooent at the grand assizes. It is 
recorded that on one occasion thpro w^ dghty-fonr 
persona oxeeuUil and six deprived of sight for theft., 
at an assize held at Jluncoto in Lcicosterwixo: surely 
they wore not all guilty; and if they wore, tho pnnish- 
mout awardtxl greatly exceeded the offence. On all 
occasions Henry’s sovorily w* extreme: his justice 
was never tempered with mercy? Fond as he is re¬ 
presented to have been of men of letters, his soverity 
extended to them if they mve him oven slight 
offence. Luke do Bane,' a Nonqan kuight and a 
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cdlobtatcd pool of the timo, who fought agninat him 
on tho oonunmit, was taken prisoner and kirharonsljr 
aentcnood to lose his oyos; not, according to Henry s 
own ptea for his severity, becanso Ho Barro had 
fought against him in tlio field, but for a deeper 
oiTonoo in his cstiniaiion—for holding him up to 
ridicule in jaxilical satire! Tiie orucl seutenoe was 
executed, and Ho Jkirro bursting from the hands of 
his oxoontionera dashed his brains out against a \to 11 
from excessive agony. And Henry’s dissimulation 
was equal to his malignity: to be praised by him vto 
a sure sign of coming ruin. Thus, on one occasion, ho 
spoke in tonus of tlio wuAuost praiso of Bloet, bishop of 
IJncoln; and yot, very soon after, tho bishop was 
mined for having innocently said that thp abbey 
which he was building at Eytmham should ho as fine 
an orootion lui that which his sovereipi had built at 
Hooding. If, by word or deed, onenco was given, 
friend and fiX) alike stiaied his vengance. Generally 
speaking, however, tho ciimcs ho committed during 
his ruign had for their object the securing of his 
throne to his family. How numy were sacrificed at 
tho shrine of his ambition history has not fully re¬ 
corded. And yet, after all, the ends of his ainbitioa 
wore defeated. Ho was only building castles in tho 
air. Hcatli robbed him of a son on whom his hopos 
hail been founded, and a fiivoniito set aside the suc¬ 
cession of his daughter tho ox-cmpross Matilda. 

SECnOH IT 

STEPHEN. 

• 

, When Henry was from timo to timo exacting oaths 
of his English and Norman Ixirons that they would 
sccuro tlio succession of his daughter Matilda, he 
^ mast have knouni that those oatlis Avonld never be 
observed. Atthiit |)criod Saj^n England would have 
scorned to own tho sway of a fciiinlo sovereign; 
and as for tlie Normans, they would liavo felt them¬ 
selves disgracctl in holding their fiefs “under a dis- 
tiiff." Tho chief business of the Nonnan nobles was 
war, and they mprired a chief who was able to lead 
them out to buttle. Civilization was not snllloiontly 
advanced to admit of a female reign either in England 
or Normandy. Henco the accession of tho ex-empress 
Matilda was exposed to a serious difficulty. Th-uo the 
Englisli and Noiman prelates und barons had ro- 
pi>atodly token oaths before God and man that they 
would Bociire her succession; but it was under com¬ 
pulsion, and from tho timo tlicy were token they 
never meant tcti|Piso her to the throna Who then 
was to reign over the pyplo? Her rule was u/i*- 
vorwdly repudiated, and tho tender years of her 
children whkdi would require a lengthened regemny, 
formed an obstacle in way to the throne of liig- 
land. Time had bdbn when a natural son might have 
boon elected to tho ciown, but society appears to have 
^vanced so far in civilization us to nave rendered 
illegitimaoy a disqualification. If this had not bron 
the case, Itohort, earl #f Gloucester, a natural son of 
the deceased mouamh, would have laid oLum to tho 
vacant throne, but ho neither aspired to it hitnanlf, 
near was ho urged to become a candidate for it by the 
preUtos and barons who alone oould have seated b jiti 


thereon.^ Who then was to reign over tho people? 
Little did Henry think that the very first who sworo 
finally to Matilda in tJie general assemhlT at Windsor 
wonfd mount his throne and supplant his daughter. 
Yet, so it wasl Stephen, earl of Boulogne, HeniyTi 
nephew by Adela uie daughter of the Conqu^or, 
bemme king of England. , 

To no one had King 'Hetuy been more honntiflil 
than to his nephew Stephen. To his uiwniflifianeft 
Stephen was indehtea for all his wealth and power. 
He belonged to no very opulent family, for his fiitber 
Stephen, earl of Blois, did not stand m the first rank 
of iiobles on the continent. Henry, however, gnimMad 
his fivvonrito nephew. He gave him the earldom of 
Montaigne in Normandy; he bestowed on hiffl*the 
forfeited estate of llohert Mallet, in this krogdom; 
and finally proonroid him a wife in tho person of the 
princess Matilda, the only child of Mary, queen of 
Scotland, one of the old Suon stock, and of Enstaoe 
carl of Boiilofme, in whoso right he enjoyed that 
mrldom, and ml tho extensive estates of mat fkmily 
in Engird. If lavished favours could have secured 
fidelity to Henry tad his posterity, those bestowed on 
Stephen, earl of Bonlc^ewere all-sufficient; hut it 
was an ago v^en ambition sot aside all considerations 
of fidelity and even common gratitude. While Henry 
was hestowing his prinody bounties on his nephew, 
and while Stephen was professing himself to bo a 
zealous and devoted partisan of Matilda, his ambition 
led him to look forward to tho day when he shovdd 
smxsessfully usurp the throne of Ihigland. 

Stephen was no strangor in tho country he aspired 
to govern. Ho hod lived much in England, and from 
his oornplaoency of manuors and readiness to joke, and 
“ sit and resale oven with low ^plo,” he had hemme 
a_ universal favourite; especially in the then rising 
city of London. He was with his undo in his dying 
moments, hut before tho royal corpse bad been ^mo 
by tho nobles from tho castle of Lions to Kouen, he 
was on bis way^to England. His passage across the 
channel was a stormy ono; and he landed during a 
winter stoiTO of thunder and lightning. T'ho gates of 
Dover and Canterbury were uloscd against him, but 
ho was recoivofl in ILondon with enthusiasm: tho 
citizens sainted him as their king. No doubt thero 
had boon a previous iindetstonding between Stephen 
and some, at least, of the prdatos and barons, that 
on Henry’s decease ho should succood to tho throne, for 
tl^ese prayings could not have been tho result of a 
sudden impulse. His first stop wns to obtain tho gold 
and tho cwwn jewels in tho royal troasu^ at 
Winohrater. This was easy. His own brother ]^nry 
was Bishop of Windioster, and by his assistanco he 
obtained poss^ion of them. His brother, also, aided 
him by winning over Roger, bishop of &nun, then 
chief justiciary and regsnt of tho kingdom, and 
William Corhuil, orchhisnop of Canterbury, both of 
whom had been most forward in taking the cpaths of 
fealty to Matilda. Matthew Paris says that CorhoU 
made Hngh Bigod ta^e a solemti oath that he heard 
Hen^ on his doatl^hod disi^orit his danghtw 
Matilda, aVsolye his itohjeots from their oaths, and 
declare Stephen 1^ jraccossor. This is soarcely 
edible, for tho ofthbishop mqst have knoym t^t 
hiA heart had been sotl on his ^nghtor’s sucoenion, 
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Bo that as it may, tho archbishop, without whose Ixmis Vll. of Franco met him in Normandy, and 
consent the coronation could nut have been legally contracted an olliauco with him, agrroing to givo his 
]^rformfid, espoused *tho cause of Stephen. And so did youngest sister Constance in.marrii^^ to his sou 
the whole bray of the clei^ and nobUiiy. Boger, Enstoce, and grantinc tho investiture of tho duchy to 
bishop of Samun, having declared that tho vows of his future brother-in^w, who was .then a more child, 
allegianco tahen by tlieiu to Matilda were null and Meanwhile a storm mthering round the head 
voii bocause^sho Avas married out of the realm of of King Stephen. David, iing^ of Scotland, had, in 
En^and,no (^position was offered to the election, and A.i>. 1186, entered England to vindicate the rights of 
Stephen was crowned by the p yrnatn, cm tho 26th of Matilda, and had ovarrun the counties of Cumb^lond 
December, at Westminster. and Northumberland, but Stephen hod averted a war 

At his coronation, StepW swore to whatever his brooding to him tho county of Cumberland and dty 
prolates and nobles pleased to dictate, and ho con- of Carlime, and by confomim tho earldom of Hunt- 

firmed what he had sworn to by a charter. This ingdem on his oldest son, Frfiice Henry. David laid 

charter was ratified and enlarged at a great ootmcil claim to tho earldom of Northumberland for Frinco 
heM at Oxford early in tho year 1136. At this Henry, and Stephen promised to oxamino his proten- 

oouncil Stephen permitt^ tho clergy to annex tliis si^ns. It was claimed for the young princo os 

nnnditinn to ^dr oaths of fealty; tnat they would grandson and heir of Waltheofi tho last S^on earl, 
obey him as their Vin g so long as ho dun^ preserve but Stephen was in no haste to take it into conddera- 
theur Church liberties and tho vigocur of their disci- tion. When, indeed, called upon for his decision, in 
plitin, and no longer. This concession brought all the A.n. 1138, Stephen, who had returned to Engird, 
to his mlo, and the confirmation of Popo rejected the demand made by DavidV ambett^orR. 
Innocent II. soon followed: Innocent gave his hearty King David, therefore, prepared for war. Nor was 
oonenrrenoe to all that *had been lone, and adopted bo mo only antagonist Stephen was callo«l upon to 
Stephen as a son of the blessed Apostle Peter and encounter. Bobert, earl of Gloucester, natural son of 
tho holy RnmaTi Chur<^ ^ Henry, hod, in tlie previous year, re-appeafod m 

At the outset of his reign Stephen’s rule seemed to England, and bad taken the oath oPf^ty and homage 
vindicate the natum’s choice of a king. For somo to Stephen; but while bo took those oaths he was 
time his popularity inoreasod rather than diminished, seorotly intrigiiing with tho nobles in favour of his 
Some of his first acts, however, weakened rather thtih half-sister Matilda. Ho had taken that oath with this 
strengthened his power. Although raised to tho remarkablo condition:—that he should be no longer 
throne by tho consent of tho groat nobles, ho was bound to observe itithan Stoijhon kept his engage- 
jealous of their power. He know tho defect in bis monts to him and maintained him in all his rights and 
title to the mown, and that the throne of ansurror ia IHfortiea:" ho having largo estates in England. It 
always in danger. Tho earl of Essex, indeed, mscon- does not appear that Stephen had invaded tho rights 
tented with his share in Stephen’s liberalitieB, early and liberties of Kobert, earl of Gloucester, but, not- 
took up arms, but was quickly defeated. To counteract witlisttmding, when David, king of Scots, was prepar- 
tho power of tho great nobles, thorefortsho made a lavish ing to invade England, withdrew his homage; tho 
distribution of brown lauds to numerous tenants in Popo and cloi%y, it is recorded, having satisfied his 
chief: ^gnifying tliem with tho titles of earls and conscience that ho was not bound to olisorve his oath 
barons, and allowing them* to build castles. • Square of fealty to him, but that which ho hod formerly mode 
fortresses with loop-holes and battlements were to support tho cause of Matilda. Robert, earl of 
erected on nmiiy a bleak hill; for other lay barons Glowcestor, therefore, sent a message of defiance to 
besides* those crown tenants were allowed to build Stephen, utterly renouncing his homage, and at the 
them. The evils which arose from this privilege same time other barons fell from his side and retired 
quickly became manifest. With bands of armed men to their fortified castles. 

to aid them, tlicso petty harens generally became It was at this juncture that David, king of Scotland, 
robbers. 'I’hoy seized the com m their neighbours’ crossed the Tweed. Ho had with him as wild a host 
hams; tho herds in the adjacent pastures; and some- as ever crossed tho boVdor. His “ Scottish ants,” as an 
times rohb^ and even murdered wayfiwers in tljo obi writer fieills them, wero gathered from tlie Low- 
highways. Tho measure, therefore, which Stephen lands and Highlands; from tho Isles and from tho 
adopted to coimteTact tho power of tho great barons great promontory of Galloway; ^om the Cheviot 
had in the end tho effect of weakening his own and Hills, and that nursing-placo of laWfcs warriors, the 
disturbing the peace of the whole kin^om. border-land. Great violence was exorei^ by this 

At first, however, all wont “ merry as a marriage wild host, as they traversed tho country lying tetwoen 
hoU.” The court which ho hold in Tiondon during the Tweed end and tho Tc^/or though David him- 
tlie festival of Easter wi*, tho old chroniclers say, self was, for the age, a civilized pionarch, he had no 
more magnificent than any that had been seen in power to restiain their lawless ravages. So rapidly 
England. In Noraiandy.also, Stephen was received did they advance that Stohon was not able to readi 
as wieir duko witli tho same unanimity. The Earl of tho scene of hostilities. Ho was, in truth, besieging 
Anjou marched into tho duchy to assert the rights of tho castles of his disaffected barons: “ traitorB," as ho 
wife Matilda hut lopugnanoe to the rule of a called thorn, who had m^p him king and then “ lifted 
faiYinlA afinod tho Normans to the teeth, md he was up their heels aminst him.” Butfho north had bravo 
ootnpdlod to conclude a tmee wilt Stephen for two defenders in the churchmoL Thurston, the 
yeax& When Stephen went ^ the continent, archbishop of York, called out tho population under 
AA 1137, the Normans sworo allegiance to him; and the banners of tho Saxon sainta, and a huge anuy 
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aBBcmblcd to retiirt tho invaders. Balph, bishop of 
Durham, took the command of (hat army, whioh con- 
sisted of Norman chivalry and Englisli archers. Tho 
opposing forces met at Northallorton. Tlmrstan was 
not able from infirmities (o put on hiscmt-of-inail, but 
he inspired his forces with conrage: victory, ho said, 
was certain, and Paradise the mc^ of all who fell in 
battle. He made them swear tliat they would never 
desert each other; ho gave them his blessing, and ho 
remitted their sins. Thus they went into battle. In 
their midst was a tall cross surrounded by tho banners 
of 8t. (luthbort, St. Wilfrid, and St. John of Beverley: 
sure pledges of victory. ‘ The Scotch fought with darts 
and long spears, and attacked the solid mass of 
English and Normans gathered round their standani 
fiorcoly, but in vain: it is recorded that eleven th 9 U- 
sand Swte fell dead upon tho field, and those who 
esca^ the slaughter fled in confusion. This "• Battle 
of the Standard" was decisive, for though Ihivid 
collected his scattered fisroes at Carlisle, and subse¬ 
quently reduced tho castle of Work, in the next year, 
1139, he concluded a peace. By this treaty of peace, 
however, the earldom of Northiunborlond was gi-anted 
to Fxinco llenry, so that one object of tho invasion 
was at least accomplished. 

Had Stephen Understood the spirit of tho ago, tho 
issue of the " Battle of the Standard ” might have 
given stability to his throno. But ho was mngularly 
Ignorant of that spirit; and in that ignorance he 
engaged in a contest full of peril to his sovereignty. 
Ho hod not otdy been reliovedt from tho assaults of 
Scot land chiefly trough the aged archbishop of York, 
but he had been personally successful against som^of 
his disatfocted barons. Uo had captured tho castles of 
noroibrd, Shrowsbuiy, and what was of still greater 
importanoo, tho strong fortress of Dover. It is true 
that Boboii, earl of Glonce^r, still had possession 
by his garrisons of tho castles of Bristol and Leeds, 
and Uiat other barons held out against him in various 
places; but Txmdon and some of the larger towns 
were stodfast in their allogianoe to him. And then 
tlie churchmen, by whom he hod boon chiefly raised 
to sovereignty, wore still his warm suiyportors. - As 
wo luvvo seen, not only had prelates oxorciy^ their 
influence for him, but had doited their cajiohicals and 
had ohul themselves in armour to fight -for his cause. 
Jn an evil moment, however, Ste|di^ aroused the 
hostility of the churchmen, 'llibro three bishops 
whoso power and intrigues he hsfi cauBe to dre^ 
Iloger, Vishop of Salisbuiy, two nophows’, 

Aioamdw, bishoj^of Lincojaf^uul Nigel, bishop of 
Ely. ^1 tliedlViBho^^(,].e mou of learning and 
^te. Huger, os trragyj^ justiciary to Uemy, 
had accumulated v^^ wealth, of which ho' made a 
molfle use. He Jibeml patron of learned men, 

fonh^tocte and i^jats, and he was a great builder of 
l^d. A tical-Structures. Thooathodr^ of Salisbury, 
b^n clccto^jjjj^ gg magnificent a structure as any 
^van^ England. Alexander, also, rebuilt tho 
lUogitima^yf Lincoln. But those bishops not only 
COSO, Iwsedrals, ther also built castles. As barons 
tlie debased ^Ij^tos, fhoy had knight service to perforin, 
vacant tnrojhon had given the barons pemussion to 
nor ■v^ h^ they availad thomsdvep of that priyUego.. 
prelates a^. castles at Devizes, Sherbome,*and Malmes¬ 


bury, and Alexuxdor at Newark and other places. 
Nigd was no castle buildor, fijr- he was too fond of 
hawks and hounds to spend money in, erooting forti- 
fled places. But the whole fiunuy were powerful, 
and Stephen had grown jealous of that power. Next 
to his ^xrthcr, flio bi^op of Winohester, Boger, 
bmop of Saturn, had contributed moss to Stenhon’s 


and ho was rewarded with extravagant gifts for his 
services, as he had been previous^ rewarded by 
Henrp. But Stephen seems to have Stored liis rapa¬ 
city in tho ccmviotion that his pride would hove a 
speedier fall. Ho was accustomed to say ho 
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would give Boger tho half of his kingdom if asked 
for it; and tha^till tho time was ripo ho dioiild tiro 
of asking before his requests wore romsed. That time 
was ripe in July, a.d. 1139. In that month a great 
council was held at Oxford, and the throe prelates 
were summoned to attend. It is said that they 
obeyed the summons with doubt and hesitation, but 
they went to Oxford with military and secular pomp, 
and with an escort that “ became the ivonder of all 
beholders^” It had been represented to Stephen that 
Itogor was meditating treachery: that he was about to 
espouse the cause of Matilda. In truth, Stephen did 
not know tA this timo who wore his friends or who 
were his foes. Besides, ho was in need of money fi>r 
the support of his mercenaries, and to satisfy the 
grasping nobles by wliom ho was surrounded, and 
wis had as modi to do with the resolve ho had taken 
to ruin Roger and his nephew as his dread of their 
power. But' a pretext was needed before they could 
be procoodod against, for there were no proofr that 
they were traitoroua ITiat pretext was soon supplied. 
On their arrival at Oxford a qiiarrel arose betwemi 
tho bishop* retainers and those of Alan, earl of 
Brittany, conccraing quarters: swords were drawn, 
and some were v^unded and slain on both sid<». 
Contemporary histOTians assert that this quarrel was 
detligneuy mised, and from tho oagomoss with which 
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to bo indignant at this breach of the pcaoo, ho com-'- 
manded the an-cst of tho bishop and his nephews. 
Roger and Alexander were arrosted, but Nigel fled to 
his uncle’s stronp^t castle: that of Devizes. As on 
atonement for their oScnc-e of breaking tho peace, 
Stephen demanded tho surrender of all uie casUes of 
tho two bishops, and though tho demand was first 
refused, it was finally comj^licd with. Niral [prepared 
to bid defianco to ^tojiheu in thocastlc of Devizes, but 
on Ilia threatening to keep Roger ond his nephew 
Alexander without food, after they had been kept 
three whole days in a “fearful fast,”^’igol Btlrron* 
dored. In tliat castle Stephen found forty thousand 
murks; and when lin hud taken possession of all their 
castles and treasures tho bishops wore set at libei'ty; 
th^ were rctluced to a simple ecclesiastical life, and 
hud no possessions left them but those that belonged 
to them as churclimen. Tho agrd bishop of Sa:ram 
was so much afleeted by this reverse of tertupe that 
he died soon after of a broken heart. • > 

By these violent proo'jedings Stephen afhtycd tho* 
whole body of tho occlusiaatios against him. There 
was ono universal ay tlu-oughout tho kii^omthat 
the Church and religion wore on tho brink of ruin. 
Stephen’s owif brother, Henry, bishop of Winchester 
—^now tho Pope’s legato in Eugltmd—^took up the 
cause of tho Cnurch. Denouncipg the arrrat of tho 
bishops as a criino which CiAlod tdoud for vopgcance, 
by virtue of his legontiuo conimission ho called a 
ooundl of the clergy to moot at Winchester, and 
suiiuponod Stephen to appear before them to answer 
for his opndnet. It ^vas not to bo endured that 
prelatea, whose persons were held to ho soai-cd, and 
whose doe^ however vile they mau have boon, wore 
not subject to a ky tribunal, orfthe opa-adons of 
kingly or civil law, shonld bo treated as Roger and 
his n^ews had been. “It was a grieyous sin,” 
YOU I. 


writes a oonteropOrary, “resembling tho wickedpeas of 
the sons of Korah and Saul.” Stephon would not 


appoar at Winchester; but Aubrey do Vere, “a man 
deeply versed in legal affairs,” appeared to plnad his 
oauso. Do Ycre aggravated circumsianccs of the 
quanul at Oxford. Roger and his nephows were, ho 
said, alpno to bkrae for tho bloodslicd tlioro; adding 
that wheinevpr Ao bishop camo to court, his retainers, 
presuming on his power, excited tranults, and that 
Roger secretly favoured the cause of Matilda. On tho 




and cruelty of bis hiethbr Stcyhon’s conduct in tho 
blackest colours. Tho thieo bishops, bo said, were 
ready to ahido their trial before a proper tiihunul, but 
he demanded as of right before they weie thus tried 
tha^ their castlce and property should Ixi xeston-tl. 
This was refused, and tlio council adjourned. On tho 
second day of the council, the archbishop of Rouen 
appeared to advocate tho cause offSteplien. Ho con* 
toiidod that it was against the canon law tliat prelatea 
should hold castles; that ovou if they had tho right, 
t^cy were bound to deliver them up at the king's will, 
string that his throne was in duiigcr; and tliat tho 
king was bound to make war for the common security. 
But tho prektos present were not of his opinion: their 
temper was stem and uncompromising. Tliey had 
hoen told by tho legato in his owning address to tho 
council that nothing whatovor should deter him from 


council that nothing whatovor should deter him from 
putting their sentence, whatever it might ho, into 
execution ; that neither tho fear of losing his bi-othcr’s 
fovour,or even of losing his own life, should turn him 
from the path of duty. Tho sentence of tho council 
wot9d no doubt have been that of excommunication 
had not some of tho nobles kid their hands upon their 
swoifis, and had npt DoVero taken the dangerous and 
humiliating step of appealing to tho Pupo in tho king’s 
name. Or it ni|iy bo, osiono authority states, that 
Stephen, in order to abate tho rigour of ecclesiastical 
discipline, mado submissions to tlio council. But if ho 
did submit it was too late. 

Tho synod at Winchester was dissolved on the first 
day of September, and during that month Robert, 
earl of Gloucester, qud tlie Empress Matilda wore in 
Engkpd. T^cy 1^ but a sinall force'when they 
landed, and yet it is said that “all England w'lpi 
struck with alarm in various ways: those who secretly 
or openly fovoui-ed the.invadoi's being mused to more 
than usual activity against tlie kjngi while his o\m 
partisans were terrified as if a thuudorbolt had follcii.” 
They knded at Arundel, where Adclais, the queen, 
widow of Heni’y, was residing; anA while Matilda 
took refiigo in the castlo of AruuJe^^ilh her step¬ 
mother, Robert crossed tho oorfntry to Bristt >1. Stephon 
invested the castlo of Ainndel, and might liavo (*ap- 
tnred both tho dames; but, onlwiiig apiioaled to by 
Adokis, in Uio most romantic spirit of cliivalry ho 
allowed her to remain iindisturbol in her castlo, and 

S jrmittod Malihk to mss out and take liev way to 
ristol to join Hobert of Gloucester; Stephen’s own 
brother, tho bishop of Winohestor, escorting her 
thither to socuro her safo arrivm. thp meantime 
Rohat had been active in collecting his friends, and 
it was soon seen that Stephon had cause to fear for bis 
throne. Most of tho omofo in the north and Wfit 
decl^'e4.for the omptet^; but in other parts of thp 
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kingdom iho barona were not so ready to osponse her 
oauso. They weighed tho chances of success; or sought 
to ascortain which party, Stephen or Matilda, would 
give them tho most ample recompense for their services. 
At length, however, tho most active chio6 chose their 
sides; the liorrors of civil war rent tho kingdom. 

Tho year 1140 was ono of tho most calamitous that 
Kugland ever witnessed. War raged from ono end of 
Iho kingdom to the other. Thd whole nation was in¬ 
flamed with more than civil fury. Tho horrors of,war 
wero rendered more frightful by tho petty barons who 
neither declared for (^.ephon nor Matilda. They sot 
all law at defiance. Ilicy gan'isoned their castles, and 
Ki^iiled, tortured, and murdered their neighbours 
>vitkout distinction of party. Their castles, indeed, 
were no bettor than dens of robbers ; or, as tho author of 
tho old Saxon chroniclo calls them, “ devils." To make 
matters worse, freebooters, also, came from Flanders to 
tako their part in tuo general piUago; and tho distress 
was 1^4^htenod by a frightful scarcity and the almost 
total extinction of oommerco. As regards tho war 
between tho opposing armies, it consists this year of 
suipiriscs, skirmishes, and sieges; fur there was no 
general action that contributed to bring tho quarrel to ; 
a period. Townj, villages, churches, and monasteries 
wore everywhere burnt to the ground, and toirouts of 
tho noblest blood of Fnglaiul were shod, but there 
wore no signs of peano. The confusion of the kingdom 
was so great that it is recorded “neighbour could put 
no faith in his nearest neighbour, nor tho friend in 
his friend, nor tho brother in Bis own brother.” All 
was confusion and dismay. ^ 

In order to illustrate tiio chai'aeter of tlio wai' and 
tho state of society at this period a few incidents will 
suffice. A detachment of the carl of Gloucester’s sol¬ 
diers, under liobert FitzHerbci't, surprised tho castle 
of Devizes, which Stephen Itad tAkcn<fi'om tho bishop 
of Sahshmy. With a refined cruelty, FitzIIerbert 
rubbed his prisoners with honey and exposed them to | 
tho sun. But he was not faithful to Matilda. Having I 
ohtaiued possession of l lovizes, ho kept it for himself, 
and oummonced tho snhjeotion of tho neighbourhood 
fur his own .profit. But FitzHorbert found others as 
treaRherons as himself. John FitzGilbort hold tho 
castle of Mai-lb'U'ough, and FilzHcrlMVt having a 
desire to ho lord of that castle, also, went tlicro as a 
guest in the hope of his being able to gain admission 
for his followors. But bo was caught .as in a trap, 
lie WHS detained as a prisoner, and was aftcrwavds 
conductod by Bohort, carl of Gloucester, to tho caslio 
of Devizes and ^ngod. 

Meanwhile mng Stephen was not inactivo. Ho 
had, on the breaking out of tho war, sworn “ by Cod’s 
hiriJi,” that the disaffected barons should “ never call 
him a depmed king," Snd ho foOght.bravely to main¬ 
tain liis a.s8ortioD! His first operation was against 
Bristol, which foiled; the hood-quarters of Matilda 
and Robert, carl of Gloucester, defied his power. 
Stephen, however, gained many lidvantogcs over their 
adherents in tho wost^* and crashed a formidable in¬ 
surrection in thorcast, hoailcd by Nigel, bishop of 
Ely. At that time Matilda had transferred her 
standard to Glouecstor, and while St(mken was in tlm 
cast the flames of war wmro rekhicUM. in tiiO wait; 
Nigdl, who had fled thither, being one of its ntdsf dis¬ 


tinguished leaders.. But Ni^l was not the only prelato 
who clothed himself in armour and moontra a war 
horse. Stephen hastened to tho west to tooot the 
insurgents, but he had scarcely arrivirf Ha.et^'yrhm ho 
^vaa again reined to the “ land of fens,” on. the east. 
Alexander^ bishop of Ijincoln, had coBooted Nigel’s 
scattered forces, and, in alliance wMi the oatls of 
Lincoln and Chester, had made himself formiSahle. 
Stej^hen’s own iinjil-udeuco had arrayed those earls 
against him. They wore his avowed frieuds^ but ho 
had withheld tho castle of Lincoln hum Wi&am de 
Roumare, tho earl of Lincoln, and he and his brothco', 
tho earl of Chaster, esmused tho cause of l^tilda. 
While Stephen was in the west tho castle of Liaooln 
was taken by surarisc; a surprise equally oharaotor- 
istic of tho period as those befuro rocoi-ded. , 

As the garrison of Lincoln were indulging in sports 
to relievo* tho dull tedium of their monotonous life, 
the countess of Chester and her sister-in-law, the 
countess of Lincoln, paid a visit to the ladv of the ' 
knight who had tho defence of the castle for King 
Stephen. They^wero tho twowed friends of tho king, 
ns well as then: husbinds, and it was only on act of 
politeness to pay a visit to the wife of tlio knight who 
was in thtfleing’s service. It was cx[ually {»lite on 
tho part of tho earl of Chester to atop in as ho did, 
without his aimour or even his mantle, to havo a chat 
^with tho knight’s lady. Nothing could ho moro 
natupl or courteous. It is true the carl had throo 
soldiers in attondunco upon him, hut so great a man 
in those perilous times could not inako even morning 
calls witnout armed attendants. All therefore wore 
readily admitted into tho castlo: the fair countess,. 
tho carl, and tho three soldiers. Tho ganison of 
Lincoln did not dieam of a surprise, for what could 
throo soldiers effect against such numbers ? But those 
three men-at-arms wore sufficient to sccuro Lincoln 
Castle for Matilda. On a sudden tho guards wera 
maste^ by them, and the carl of Lincoln, with his 
many armM followers, rashed through the gates 
tlirown open to receive them, nnd the cnstlo was 
captured. It was this event that recalled Stephen fo 
tlie oast. Tho townspeople of Lincoln still adhered 
to his cause, and with their a.ssistauce ho laid siege to 
tho fortress. This was on Christmas Day, A.n. 1140.* 
At that time tho oarl of* Chester was not within the 
walls of tho castle; he hod retired to bis earldom 
to raise" army among his vassals, and to seek 
Ihe assistance of his father-in-law, Robert, earl of 
Olouooster.i Robert had boon offendal with him for so 
long and steadily adhering to tho cause of Stephen; 
but readily compuod with his ixsjuest .His daughter, 
the countess of Chester, was beleaguered in Lincolii 
Castle, and ho was desirous of delivering her from 
danger. Moreover, tho BjRp^rt of two su^ powerM 
barons as the earls of Uncoin and Chester was of the 
greatest im]wrianco to the cause of Matilda, and ho 
hastened to join tho forces collected by bis son-in-law, 
^d to march to the relief of Lincoln Castlo. It was 
in February, a.d. 1141, that they approached its waBs, 
when tht§^ found ^ to thoir great joy that it was not. 
captured. It wasj on the feast of tlm Purification ^t 
tho two armies meed each other in order of battie. 
Stephen was exhorted not to fight on that solemn 
tcl^al, and also to raise, the siege in order ^at ho ' 
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of tho law* of Edward tho Confessor, she rejected it took the road to Dovizes, and the log^te’s adherents 
with scorn. As usual in those times, on her ascending were soon in hot pursuit. Gloucester and his knights 
the throne, there was a wholesale confiscation of wore overtaken at Stourbridge, whore ho was token 
estates, in which not oven Uio family of tlie Ic^to prisoner, and of all who wore with him only the earl 
were spared; and those of tho Church not excepted, of Hereford escaped, and he arrived alftnost naked at 
Henry of Winchester dcsii-od that Prince Eustace, his Gloucester Castle. Others escaped from the field and 
nephew, and the eldest eon of Stenhon, sliould bo put sought their homos; but, betrayed bjptheir Norman 
in possession of all tho patrimonial rights of liis father, accent, they wore seized by tlio Engliidi pewantry, 
but was flatly j-efuswl. in raising Matilda to tho who bound them with cords, and driving them “with 
throno the legate had not bargained for tho -ruin of whips, os though they were oattlo,” delivered them 
Ills family; and from that moment he became her into the hands of their enemies. Matilda reatfiied the 
enemy. Hut Matilda’a conduct to Queen Maud, who castle of Devizes in safety, from whence she was 
:iji|)raml Iwforo her in London with uumy of the afterwards carried in a litter to Gloucester, half deod 
nobility to iietirion for her husband’s ioleaso, cm- with toiTor and fiitiguo; and David, king of ^ts, 
biltercd tho public mind aminst her more than all who fled with her, was fortunate enough to got oack 
her arbitmry proceedings. Maud, who was her cousin, to his kingdom. The earl of Gloucester was oonfinod 
only mot with scorn and contumely. But Maud was in Bochcftor Castle, but by a convention made soon 
not defenceless. She had many partisans in Kent and after between tho two parties he was exchanged for 
Sunny, and about Bio feast of St John the Baptist Kin^ Stwhen. 

and near noonday, a body of horse from those counties King Stephen, therefore, was restored to his throne, 
suddenly appeared on tho southern side of tho river Ho now had the full support of tho legate, his brother, 
opposite tho city; and their appearance wos the signal Ilenij of Winoh^ter found himself in an embarrassing 
for a general rising. At tho sound of tho city church position, but he^pnt a bold front uran it. In De- 
1 k‘II s people “rose upon the oonutcsB of Anjon and cember ho sununonod a council of tho clergy at 
her adherents, as ^arnu of bees rushing from thrir WostrainsteiH'in which ho took a part in direct empo- 
hives.” Instead of being crowned at Westminster, sition to that which ho had taken in tho counou at 
Matilda, mounted on a fleet horse, fled from the city, Winchester. But he had his excuse. The Fc^ he 
and she had scarcely loft her apartments at West- ^d, had commanded him by letter to do all m bis 
minster when tho populace rushed in and piUag^ or power to effect his brother’s liberation, and such an 
destroyed all that was found in it. Matilda with a order‘oould not be disoboyod. Besides, ho said, it was' 
few friends retired to Oxford. • through fear, and not fi-om conviction or ^)od-will, ho 

Meanwhile tho legate had refrained from goin& to had supported Matilda; and as she Imd broken all her 
court, and liod been busy in manning his ca^os engagements to him,'ho was freed from his oath of 
within tlio limits of his diocese. Matilda had offended allegiance to her. Ho added that God had punished 
him beyond forgiveness. Suspecting his fidelity, “ tho countess of Anjou ” for her perfidy, and had 
inarched suddenly (o Winchester, accompanied by rcstor<^ tlie rightful king to hisj tiu'ono. Eveiy word 
David, king of Scots, the oaii of Gloucester, and he uttered had tlio full assent of thoccoiuicil, and tho 
several baixins with their vAssals. Having taken up legato finally, with a ooolness which must have oroatod 
her residence m tho royal casiJo, she sent a mossougor astonishment among those who licard him, exoom- 
to the legate to come to court; on business of importance, mimicaicd the <adherent8 of Matilda, as only eight 
Me replied that he would moke ready to attend her as months before ho had those of King Stephen!—the 
miickly as possible, but it was in a different sense than curse including bU those who should honceforih build 
Biat of obcdjenco. His episcopal palace was well casdos or invade tho rights and privileges of tlie 
fortified, and*Stephen’s banner was soon seen floating Church. Stephen, who was present at this council, 
on its roo&. Leaving it to tho care of his garrison, complained bitterly of tho wrongs he had ondui'ed 
the legato sallied forth to gather his friends around from his vassals, but, ho added, if the nobles would 
him. Messengers were sent to Queen Maud, who was aid him with men and money, ho would relievo them 
at tho Lead of a body of troora in Kent, to tho Lon- from tho hard yoke of a woman, 
doners, and to others who adhered to tho cause of * Civil waV now, a.p. 1142, raged more fiercely than 
St^hon, to march with all haste to Winchester. In a ever. Tho, evils of feudality scourged tho land from 
brief period the tegato found himself at the hood of a one end to tho other. After his restoration, Stephen 
powerfiil army, trad Matilda, who bad in vain laid siege had a long and dangerous illnoia, during which 
to his episcdml ^aco, wah compelled to take refuge in Matilda took refuge in Oxford, a oily fortified by tho 
tho castle.' It was invested oii all sides, and although Thames, a wall, and an impregnable castle. Kecovered 
fierce sallies were ma^ by tho l^ioged, they were of from his illness, Stephen parched to Oxford, defeated 
no avail, Six weeks passim away, and &mino stared the garrison, who mot him in the open field, entered 
Oicm in the face: there was no olteniafive but sur- the city with them, set fire to tho town, and besieged 
render or flight. It was the cusipm at that period for Matilda in tho castle. His troops surrounded it on 
belligerents to relax their vigUanco oh tho groat festi- all sides, but after tlu-oo months had passed away it 
.vals of the Church; and on the 14th of September-^ was still uncapturod.. Winter* had arrived; one of 
tho festival of tho jkoiy Rood or Cross—at the'dawn ^eat reycAity, for. there was a dee^ snow, and the 
of day, Matilda, mounted on a fleet horse, aooompaniod Thames was frozci over; the provisions of the goiv 
hy a strong escort, suddenly loft the procinbt* of the lison were failing and there seemed no ohanoe Cf 
castle. Bmiort, earl of Glonoestori w^ a nnmhcr Pf ,escapo. Matilda seemed lost, but in the dead of &e 
knights, fiiUpwed to protect her from pursuon. ,T'<hepr night, on tho 20th of Deoember, she, with throe 


that of obcdumco. His episcopal palace was well 
fortified, and*Stephen’s banner was soon seen floating 
bn its roofr. Leaving it to tho care of his garrison, 
the legato sallied forth to gather his friends around 
him. Messengers were sent toQneon Maud, who was 
at tho Lead of a body of troora in Kent, to tho Lon¬ 
doners, and to others who adhered to tho cause of 
St^hon, to march with all haste to Winchester. In a 
brief period the tegate found himself at the head of a 
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kmghts all drossed in white, escaped from the doomed 
citadel, and passing through the posts unobserved, 
fled to Abingdon on flmt, and then took horse to Wal¬ 
lingford. At Wallingford she was met by the earl 
of Gloucester ^md young Prince Henry, who were 
marching vdth an aimy to her relief; and soon after 
fortune again^umed in her favour, for Stephen, who 
had taken the castle of Oxford, was defeated at Wilton, 
and with his brother the legate narrowly escaped 
being taken prisoner. 

There was at this period universal turmoil and 
desolation. Tliere had been a golden harvest in tho 
field, but there were no reapers to gather in the com. 
Many cultivators had fled from me coimtry, while 
others had built themselves hovels in tho churchyard 
wherein to live, hoping that tho sanctity of the place 
would afford them protection. Many of tha diurohoa 
were fortified; their towers being furmshed with 
engines of war. Fosses wore oven dug in the very 
cemeteries. As for tho cities, some of them were 
dopopnlatod; for foreign mercenai'ios prowled over 
the land for plunder, i^d tho people fled at their 
approach. For a long time durii^ this storm of 
tyranny the bishops remained inactive, and when 
they did rouse themselves it was rathCr to increase 
than mitigate tho general misery. Milo, carl of 
Hereford, domandid money of the bishop of Here¬ 
ford, and being refused, ho seized both tho goods and 
tho lands of ^o prelate, for which he, with all his 
adherents and the whole coimtry around, w&s laid 
under an interdict. Dming this state of thin^ there 
was no action of any importance for tlireo whole yoai-s 
after tho battle of Wilton. The barons of tho oppos¬ 
ing parties plundered each otlior’s lands and athmkod 
each other’s castles, but the war between Stephen and 
Matilda languished; Stephen holding his ground in 
tho east and Matilda in the west. Tho carl of 
Gloucester was attending Prince Henry’s education 
at Bristol Castle: ho being tho most loamc^ os well 
as the most virtuous nobleman of his'ago. Meanwhile 
Geoffi-ey of Anjou had become master of Normandy, 
and tho Nomuin bnons had acknowledged Honry 
as their rightful duke. Tho youn^ prince rotumed 
to the continent a.d. 1147, and his dcpai^ure was 
followed in tho samo year by the deaths of the earls 
of Gloucester and Hereford, with other nobles; and 
then Matilda, after eight years of desperate adventure, 
retired from tho kin^om. • 

The departure of Matilda, however, ^as not fol¬ 
lowed by peace. Her barons still defend^ themselves 
against King Stephen. And they were fovourod in 
their struggle by Stephen’s own conduct. Unwise as 
ever, he sought to deprive the borona of bis own parly 
of their costly, and W»mo involved in another fotal 
quarrel witli tho Church. ^A ohanm of Popes through 
death had deprived his brother llcnry of his legan- 
tine office, which had been given to ’I'heobald, arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, Stephen’s declared enemy. Tho 
hostility of Tlicobald was rendered formidable by his 


hostiuty of Tlicobald was renderei 
alliance with Hugh ftigod, the po 
folk. Stephen exiled Theobald] 


werfhl earl of Noi> 
I for atfonding tho 


iQiir- Dtepnen exuea xaeooaiU|ior annnaing uio 
oounoil ^ Bheims gainst his Ixpross orders, and 
Theo^d exoommun^ted Steplon and his adhe- 
rants. One-half of tho kingdom was laid under the 
ardhbiidipp's intordiot. 


" AU aacred thlnp are ooveiwl; eht-crful ninm 
Grows sod as night; no scembly garh is wum 
Nor is a &ce allowed to meet a looo 
With natural smile of greeting. Bolls are dumb, 

Dltohcs are graves, fiiuoreal ntes denied. 

And in the churchyard he must take his btidu 
Who date bo wedded.”— Wmdtieort/L 

This was a state of thinm men could not bear. Tho 
groat body of tho j^pfo hold tho consolations of 
roygiou to bo their most precious heritage, and to be 
thus deprived of them was worso than death itsolf. 
Stephen was compelled to hnpible.himself before tho 
Chuivli. He made, submission, and endeavoured to 
win tho hearts of the bishops and abbots by bestow¬ 
ing largo donations on tho Chnreh: promising still 
more ample bounties when tlio kingdom should bo 
Bottlod. But in all this Stephen had an end in view. 
When ho foncied he had won t^cm over, ho required 
the bishops to acknowledge and anoint his son 
Eustace as his successor. But the prelates vrero not 
to bo thus cajoled. Theobald told him plainly that 
the Pope had denounced him as a usurper, and, 
therefore, he could not transmit his crown to his 
pmtority. Enraged at this refusal, Stephen ordered 
his guards to arrest tho bisliopg, and seize their 
tompoiulitios, but his revenge was not put into execu¬ 
tion ; for time was bringing about a sulutioii of tho 
difficulties of tho kingdom. 

Ileniy of Anjou had, a.d. 1152, grown into m-in- 
hood. In tho previous year ho foul married Eleanor, 
tho divorced wife of^uis. King of Franco, by which 
]^on ho had become lonl of Aquitaine ami Poitou, 
^ur years before he had been knighted by David, 
king of Scots: tlio ceremony being performed in 
“ merry Carlisle.” It was time for him, thoreforo, to 
win bis spurs; and being strengthened by his union 
with Elcanor,^nd invMcd by uie Plontogcnet party 
in England, ho prepared to dispute its sovorciiigty. 
Ho came with a well-appointed liund of followei-s, and 
as soon os he landed many of his old friends joined 
his standard.. This was in January, A.n. 115.3, and 
thongli it was midwinter tho flumes of civil war broke 
out with greater violence than over, llcnry besieged 
tho town and oasUo of Marlborough, and Stephen 
collected all his forces and attempted to raise tho 
siege, but being prevented from executing liis design 
by excessive rains, ho returned with his army to 
London. Marlborough was captured, and then Prince 
Henry took up his quarters at Wallingford. Both 
parties prepaid for a dccLsivo battle. Stephen 
marched to Wallin^ord, and tlie^wo armies fiuMid 
each other at Wallingford: that of Stephen, who 
came from London, occupying tho left bank of tho 
Thames, and that of Henry the right. But no buttle 
was fought. Wearied at Icngtli with a struggle 
which hail lasted fifteen years, tiio nobles proposed 
tliat, instead of fighting, tlioro should be an accommo¬ 
dation. Their proposal was wisely adopted. King 
Stephen and Prince Henry had a conference, which 
was followed by a pacificatiqp,'ibe terms of which 
were that Stephen should reigniAuring his life, and 
that Henry Plantagenet should be his successor. It 
seems strange that Stephen should have consented to 
snob terms, seeiiig that he had, when tho treaty was 
oonoluded, a son uving, to whom he desired to ti ans- 
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mit hia crown. It ia probable, howovor, that ho 
found iliere was no ohanoe of tranamitting it to his 
posterity, and that his wisest ooni-so would bo to 
secTiro it for himself in iJeaco. Hut Eustace, Iho son 
of Stephen, did not long livo to stand in the way of 
Henry Vlantsigcuot. Aware of tho results of the 
negotiations, ho marched into Cambridgeshire, whore, 
at tho head of sirnw fiJlowers who rallied round him, 
ho took jiossossion of tlio abliey »f St. Edmundsbury, 
and plundered the surrounding country. It wsw a 
mad act, but his brain seems to havo been over exoiCed 
by his being thus disinherited by his own fothcr, for, 
after he had seized u^i tho abbey, as ho was sitting 
down to a banquet, no was suddenly seized with a 
frenzy, of which ho died: his &to being considered by 
tho monks to havo been a sudden judgment of tjm 
Almighty for Ids impious ravaging of the -sanctuary 
of the “blessed St. Edmund.” After this, Stephen 
and IVinee Henry went to 'Winchester, where the 
treaty of Wallingford was solemnly ratified in a great 
council^ and in January, a.d. 1154, at another council 
hold at Oxford, all the barons of both parties did' 
lionuigo to Princo Henry, os tho future king of 
England. 

'ITio reign of Stephen was soon brought to a close. 
Having i^nt somh time with tho king at Oxford, and 
afterwards in London, Prince Henry returned to tho 
oontinent, ' They part^ “with expressions of mutual 
friendiMp ” at tho end of T.<cnt, and on tho 25th of 
Octoltcr Stephen died, in tho fiftiotii year of his ago. 
His queen Maud had died throe .years before, and ho 
was buried by Iwu’ side in the Monastoiy of Pavorsliam. 

Tho Saxon chronicler has thus graphically suran^d 
up the characteristics of this turbulent reign: a reign 
in which the nobles and ecclesiastics sought to render 
themselves independent of the Crown :—" In this 
king’s time all was disscnsii^, and evil, and rapino. 
Tho great men soon i-oso against him.' nicy cruelly 
oppressed tho wrotohed people of tho land with tlieir 
castle work. They filled their castles with devils’ 
and evil men. Tliey seized those whom they sup¬ 
posed to havo any goods, and throw them into prison 
for their gold and silver, and inflic'tcd on- them unut- 
torahlo tortures. Some they liaugod up by tho feet 
and smoked with foul smoke; somo by tlie thumlw or 
by the beard, and hnng coats-of-mail on their feet. 
They threw them into dungeons with adders, and 
snakes, and toads. Tlicy put knotted strings about 
their heads, and writhed them till they wmt into tlio 
brain. ISome they forced into a crucet-houso: that is, 
a chest that wits short and narrow, and not deep, and 
hod sharp stonesrit-horoin, so that they broke their 
limbs. They mode many thousands perish witib 
irang^. They laid tribute after tribute upra towns 
and citioB, and when ths -townsmen had nothing more, 
they sot fire to all, tho towns. Thou nu'ghtest ^ a 
whole day’s journey and not find a man sitting m a 
town nor an acre of land tilled. The poor died of 
hunger, and those who had bedn men well to do 
hogged for bread. Never -was more mischief done by 
heathen mvadore. Tltis lasted the nineteen years 
that Stephen was king, and it grew continually worse 
and wor8e.”_ 

These raisorica, however,-were notjisongiht 
by 'King Stephen's personal character.' Ntme of thoso 


cruelties which had disgraced tho reign of his mede- 
cuBsoT have bwn hud to his obarge ly tho chromiders. 
Yet it was his ambition that invfdved the natton in 
these calamities. Ho had asemdod the throne' with- ' 
out a title, and, hence, not only wosshis own path 
strewed with thorns, but the natiunid peace and- 
s^nrity was dtslurhcd as long as tho ^wn adoraod 
his brow. Tho rock on which he split was ambition. 

No events of impo^anco occuntxi in W^es .dming 
this period; petty wars between its several prinOes 
arising from mutual jealousic^ and predatory incur¬ 
sions mto the English territories being the sum of its 
history. 

When Henry Bcanclorc ascended the throne ' 
England, Edgar, tho eldest surviving son of MalSolm 
Canmore, was king in Scotland. Tho union of Henry 
with Edict’s sister, Matilda, was productive of a long 
and cordial, ^ooce lietwecn the two nations. During 
tho reign of Edgar, indeed, Scotland enjoyed profbtind 
tranquillity; being ncitlier disturbed ly foreign wars 
nor civil commotions. According to a contem|xm^ 
chronicler, Edgar was “a swoct-tompercd, amialm 
man, in all thingA resembling Edward tho Confiessor: 
mild in his administration, equitable and bom^ficoni.” 
Such a monveh dosei'vcd a reign of peace and tran¬ 
quillity. Edgar died a.b. 1107, and was sneoeoded by 
his younger brother Alexander, who manied one of 
Henry’s numerous illegitimate daughters, named 
Sibylla. At tho oommencemont of this roonareh’s 
reign,'according to the will of hldgar, Cumberland 
was disraembeml from tbo Scottish kingdom, which 
by that will loll into the jxisseasion of his younger 
brother David Alexander, like his brother Edgar, 
sedulously cultivated the friendship of Henry, king 
of England, and his reign is chiefly marked by an in¬ 
flexible administration of justice, which procured him 
tlio name of “ Tho Fierce,” and by a warn contest 
with tho English archbishop, who laid claim to an 
authority over tho Scottish Church, a claim which 
had no’ foundation in right or usage, and which 
Alexander sternly and successfully resisted. Alex¬ 
ander diedA.n. 1124, and leaving no issue, his throne . 
foil to tho lot of his brother David. David had been 
odOcatod under the care of his uncle, Edward Atholing, 
in England; and after tho marriage of his sister to 
Henry B^uclcrc, he resided chiefly in tho English 
court, where he married Maud, daughter of Waltneof, 
carl of Noithninberland and Huntingdon, by which 
union ho acquired a title to tliose two earldoms. By his 
tenure of tJio earldom of Cumberland, however, when 
he RSG(mdcd"tho throne of his brother, the king of 
Scotland was now again an English Won, and as 
such ho was one of tlio fiist who took the oath to sup¬ 
port the succession of Matilda to the throne of Eng¬ 
land. His support of Matilda- has been i-ccorded m 
previous pages; tho final result of his war with Emg 
Stephen on her behalf being, after tho great battle w 
the Standard in which ho was defeated, a treaty of 
peace with tho English monarch, which was coUclnaed 
at Durham, and by which ho olltainod tho osteouble 
object of the war-r-the earldom of Northumberlondt 
But David was nj ror attached to tire interests ; 
Stephen, for lie af\ u-wards, when Matilda had for 
, time gained the ascendancy, repaired to her oonrt,-sn^-' 
^l^ore seen, was dint up wiui her ift Oxfbtd,Ga^^'''' 
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fh)iD vlujnoe be with difficulty toade bis escape and 
tetunled to Scotland. _ Fixmi that period his reign is 
not matted .any events of imuortitnce. When 
Frittoe Henry invaded England, David led an army of 
Soots into the ftinntry to fight for his cause, and ad- 
I vanoed as &r as Lancaster, but on the approach of 
Stephen be grossed the border without risking a 
battU:. Ho did not live to see the issue of the contest 
, betwem Stephen and Henry, for Jie died in May, a.d, 
1163, and was sucecodod by his grandson khilcofm IV. 
His death apj^rs to havo been hastened by that of 
Ids only wn llenry, who died in tho preceding year, 
and who is represented by tho bistoiiana of the ^e as 
. a virtuotis and accompliwed princo. David lumsclf 
■ ai^ped^ to have been an amiable monarch, and pos- 
semod of great capsmity for governing his kingdom. 
The monkish historians have extolled his chaniotcr in 
the highest terms, and although bis donations to the 
Oliurch and bis founding numerous rdigious houses 
may have called forth thoir eulogies, be appears to 
. have deserved them. He did more for liis ooimtry 
than the erection of churches and monasteries ; for, 
when relieved from foreign wars, hc^ assiduously ep- 
(died himself to the promotion of iigrioiltiirc, commorco, 
and manufactnros: tho establishing of oommunitios in 
towns, and tho romrm of the law and its administra¬ 
tion, By his long rosidence in England ho had 
acquired English manners and habits, and after bis 
accession to tho throne of Scotland, ho laboured td 
introduce them among his own people. One thing 
scorns certain, that under tho rule of King David his 
subjects enjoyed groat prosperity-and happiness: a 
conation strangely contrasting with that of tho more 
civilized pomlu of England under tho rule of Ids con- 
tomponwy, King Stephen. 

SECnOV V. 

. HENRY n., SURNAMED PLANTAQENETi 

Henry Plautogonet wtis besieging the. castle of a 
rebellions baron in Normandy when ho rocoived tho 
news of the death of Stephen, and having brought’ tliat 
siege to a sncccssfiil if«iuc, ho prepared for his voyago 
to England to take possession of his throne. Storms 
and contraiy winds detained him lor some timo at 
Uarflonr, bnt at length, on tho 8th of December, bo 
landed at Hurst Castle, and eleven days after, bo was 
orCwned with PJleauor, his consort, at Westfliinstoi*, by 
Theobald, aroltbisbop of Canterbury. Loud acclama¬ 
tions resoimded thrwgb the abbey on thts ‘occasion, 
for it was ho^l th.at after the long troublos ondnred 
by tho conutiy, there would bo a quiet fiitnro. Besides, 
some Saxon blood flowed in Homy’s veins, and though 
it was by no means pure, the poople, still oiiamoni^ 
of their ancient dynasty, Stoutea “Long livo King 
Hontyl" 

Although only twonty-ono years of am when he 
began to reign, Honiy possessed a firm will and com- 
mandiTig intellect, lib commence^ his mle well tmd 
wisely. His first aim was to brina order cut of con- 
fri«rifyn. Much of that confusion hn arisen from the 
snmloymen.t of foreign meroeuariesf n the I'ccent civil 
, 'wiii^'!imd ijiBV wore sent back forthwith to their homes 
on the continent. Another source of tho oonfusion 


which bad e^ted sprang from tho numcrouB castles 
erected by King Steuheirs permission, tlio owners of 
which had universally become privil«»^ robbers who' 
plundered and oppressed all aronmf Ihem. These 
castles were levellm to tho ground; some on being 
quietly surrendered, and others after being taken by 
force of arms. Boforo Heiuy proceeded to Uio dcstni.o 
tion of these castlos, he obtained a docroo fiir the 
resumption of all ihfi crown lauds on which they 
ha^b^n built, and which had been lavished on their 
adlmrcnts both by King Stephen and Matilda. As 
the revenues of tho crown wqro oliiefly derived from 
these lands, it was essential to his kingly dignity and 
tho support of his throne that Homy should obtain 
]:)ossoB6ion of them, which in a brief simco of timo was 
acaomplislicd. Some of tho more turbulent nobles 
were driven out of tho kiitgduiu, whilo otheis wore 
iijduoed to a state of vassiiltigo. In driving tlioso 
nobles out of the land, Ileniy wisisly mado no 
distinction between tlie adherents of Stojdicji and 
Matilda; and oven the bishop of Winchester, who 
had helped to raise him to tho throne, was not spared, 
for all his six strong castlos wore dcmolishcdi and ho 
fled with lus treasures to Olugny, llenrj'’8 attention 
was likewiso dli-ectcd to tho comagp of tho c«)uiitjy, 
which in tho provions roign had been sbatuefuliy 
debased. Private mints had been as unracrons as tho 
castlos, for tho barons who occupied tlicui cart'd little 
for kingly privileges. Homy, bou’cvor, claimed tho 
exclusive right of issuing a now coinage, and thereby 
restored it to its stauifard purity. This coiuiter revo- 
In^n was eflccted with as lilt le violence as jXMisible, 
foi7 guided by Tlicolmld, archbishop of (’antoibuiy, 
ITeniy’s policy was conciliation and jicace. At the 
same timo he governed with n firm hand; for opixwi- 
tion to his will was tlio sure procursor of min. His 
^ vigiknraj in tln^adminislration of justice was remark- 
I able. According to a coiitcVqxirary writer, ho attended 
to it in hJs own person, “ not sitting still in his }Hilaco 
as most other kings, but, going over tho provinces, 
examined into tho actions of his subjects, ditofly 
fonuing his judgment of thoso whom ho had ap¬ 
pointed tho judges of others.” Finally, in order to 
provent all disputes about tlio succession, 1 Icniy called 
upon his prelates and barons to take an oatli of fealty 
to his oldest son, Prince William, and iailing him, 
to his Boouiid son. Prince Henry, bom March, a ,i>. 11 S.’S. 

TIemy wa^ not only king of England bnt dnko of 
Normandy; and, from his luarriago with Eleanor, 
lord of Aquitaine. Tho extent of his continental 
dominions mado him a dangerous rival to his feudal 
superior, tho king of Franco, and ho^imed at extend¬ 
ing his power. His lather ifPas count of Anjou, Maino, 
and Touraine; and at his death, which ocourrcsl 
shortly after his marriage with*tho divoi'ccd queen of 
Franco, Henry would havo inhciitcd his titles and 
possessions, had ho not sworn that ho would obey every 
article of his fat1icr.'8 will. By that will he was 
deprived of them, for it set forth that if Henry ^ould 
Ixioouie king of England, th^ should become the 
inheritanco of his brother QwSzgy. Bnt notwith¬ 
standing his oatli, llenry waii not dispoeod to give np 
his title of carl of Anjou, lie appliea to tho Ikpe to 
grant him a dupensatum from his oath, and as ho was 
more powerful and had more gdld than bis hrotlior. 
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hia request was readily cmntod. Ennourag^ by tbo 
Freueb court, which could ill brook tbo injtuios it had 
received fiom Henry’s marriage with Eleanor, Gooffroy 
took up arms, but in the 3 rcar 1166 King 
crossed the seas and rediiccil all his castles; finally 
compelling him to consent to receive an annual p<msion 
for tlio dispiitod coronet. While on the continent 
Henry did homage to his fondal superior, Louis, king 
of Franco fitr Normandy, Aquitafno, Poitou, Auver^e, 
the Limousin, Anjou, and other territories; but wljjlst 
Louis re<»ivetl this fealty he “ had reason to tremfle." 

Gn iiis return to England, A.D. 1157, Henry ro- 
eovoml that power which David, king of Scouand, 
had obtained from King Stephen. The counties of 
Cumberland and Northumberland bad passed into the 
[lOHscssion of tho Scottish crown, either as fie&, or 'by 
es]ioci:d grant, but Henry demanded their restoration 
of tho yonng king^Malcolm, and they were readily 
snrronderad. Malralm, also, did homage to him for 
Lothiitfi. Hut there was a paii: of the British do¬ 
minions not. so easily recovered as the counties of 
Cuinborland and Noi-mumberland. During the recent 
civil war, the W’elsh had, under brave chioM, recovered 
much of thoir ancient tenitory, and resolved to hold it. 
It was Henry's p«))ioy to obliterate, as much as possible, 
the remembranoo of the evil time that had intervened 
between the reign of tho Bod King and his accession, 
and ho assorted his authority over Wales as a part of 
that policy. But tho descendants of tho ancient 
Britons were as fund of independence as their fore¬ 
fathers, and would not submit. *Honry, therefore, led 
an army into Wales to subdue them. Cros^ng 
Flintshire, he threw himself among tho mountains. 
'I'ho WoLsh lot him penotrato as fivr as a narrow and 
woody defile called l^o, now Colcshill, in tho parish 
of Holywell, -when issuing fi-om their concealment 
tJioy poured down from tho'upland^ And as Henry’s 
troojis could not foim, they wore slain in heaps. Tno 
paniu wus universal; Henry do Essex, hoiuditary 
standard-lxiaror of England, throw down tho royu 
standard, and exclaiming that the king was slain, ned 
fur his lif<>. Henry was in danger, but not slain; ho 
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rallied his fugitive troops, and fought hisway throuj^h 
the pass in safety. Owen Gwypned, tho Welrii' chiefs 
endeavomtri to ^w him into defiles of Snowdon, 
but changing hia xonto he marched along the sea- 
coast attend^ hy a fleet; cutting do%n woods in his 
route, making roads, and erecting fortifications to 
secure tbo groimd ho had gained. «IThero was no 
second battle of note, and in a few months tiie Welsh 
wore compelled to pwrehaso peace hy residing all the 
territories token from King Stephen, and by giving 
hostages and doing homage for tho rost of their 
oaanUy. But tho Welsh wore not subdued, for they 
Bub^uently, on various occasions, contested the pahn 
of victory with tlie Norman chivalry; and it wajlong 
before they subnutted to tho dominion of "our^ord 
and King." 

After Geoffrey Plantagonet had been do^irived of 
his earldom of Anjou, tiio ponplo of Nantes, m Lower 
Brittany, had ofiered him the government of their 
city, which ho accented. They had revolted from 
their rightful sovereign, so that it was a freo oleetion, ^ 
su^cct to no he^ita^- right; and yet, on the death' 
of Qootfrqr, A.D. *1158, Henry laid claim to tho earldom 
as his heir. It was in vain that the citizens of Nantes 
represented''that, by choosing Geoffrey as thoir 
governor, they had not resigned their independence 
to a &mily; right or w'rong ho resolved n;pon its 
DOBsossion. It would almost niako his continental 
Writorics complete, and thorefuro he laid claim to it 
as hil property by succession. ITis claim, however, 
was disputed, for Como, duke of Brittany, had taken 
possession of Nantes as belonging to his dukedom. 
The people of Nantes, moreover, had, bu tho death of 
Gooft’rey, acknowledged Conan as their governor. But 
Henry afTooted to treat tho free citizens of Nantes as 
rebels, and Conan as an usurper of his rights. He 
crossed tho channel, with a Ibnuitbiblc anny, and took 
possession not only of the city itself, but the whole of 
tho country lietween tho Loire and the Vilaine. Henry 
was aware when ho seized these territorius that he 
should create alarm in tho h'rcnch court, but ho relied 
on his art and address to quiet it. And in this he 
had an able coadjutor in his ministry—tho ftiuious 
Thomas a-Bocket. 

It was early in the reign of Henry that Thomas 
&-Bockot was introduced at court, lie was the son of 
Gilbert Booket, and was bom a.». 1119; who his 
mother vas is uncertain. Acconling to a monkish 
Ivgond—^hiuh solxir history has not rcgoctod 'as 
positive fiction—slio was tlio daughter of a Saracen 
omir. I’ho Icgond relates that Gilbert^ tho fiithor, 
went to the lloly Land on a pil^imimo, after the 
crusade oxoited by Peter tho Homit, ana that during 
his wanderings he fell into tho hands of a Saracen, 
by whom he was held in (gtptivity. He was aided in 
his oscapo by tlio emir’s daughter, who loved him,and 
a fow years afterwards a l^y was seen wandering 
through tho streets of London, uttering no inteUigihlo 
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worf out “liondon"and “Gilbert.” This was the 
emir’s daughter, v^o, according to the legend, ftnmd 
her “ Gilbert,” to whom she was married, and who 
beoamo the moth^ of tho famous Thomaih4-Bocket. 
We place no fiiitiii’^in this monkiBh stoiy, but xafher 
believe that tho mother of this remarkable man 'wRv 
dfBaxon and not of Ssoacen blood. Bnt bo tiiat aa H' 
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tmy. Socket early dk^layod groat talent. He recelvcd 
his'early education in tlio abbey of Merton, from 
whence ho went firut to the ischoola of London, and 
then to the university of Paris. Ifis parents designed 
h^ for the (ihnrch, out when he returned from Paris 
his ohivaliio accomplishments bettor fitted liimfor tiio 
court' than ^e pulpit. Notwithstanding, ho entered 
the Churc^ and Theobald, archbudum of Canterbury, 
pleased with his attainments, £avo him several valu¬ 
able benefides, and made him archdeacon of his diooosc. 
But ho did not long ministor at tlio altar. Tlicobald 
, liad employed him in two difficult negotiations at 
Rome—one of which was to obtain a papal bull 
agoinjst any bishop who should officiate at tho corona- 
tioll of Eustace, son of King Stephen, if ho happened to 
bo called to tho throne—and when Henry Plantagonot 
was made king, this pioce of good service ]{rought him 
into special favour. Bockot became King Henry’s 
companion, chancollco', and chief counsslior. There 
was none greater in the court than Thomas-ii-Bocket, 
and no one equal to him in all tho kingdom, “ save the 
king alone.” Tho favours kvished upon him wore 
beyond all precedent.' occlosiastilal and secular re¬ 
venues bestowed upon him by Henry made him the 
richest subject in tbo realm. His oKpondituro cor¬ 
responded with his revenues. Household rotainert* 
swarmed around him; gold and silver vessels gruc^l 
his festive board; and the most oislly delicacies were 
purchased for his tahlo. It is said that on one o6ba- 
sion a dish of cols wis procured at tho princely price 
of one hundred shillings. So great was his expendi¬ 
ture, indeed, that it giive rise to a suspicion that his 
revenues wore doubled by the venality conimun to tlio 
times, with which his judicial office was administered. 
According to FitzStephen, his sccrotary, his ostenta¬ 
tion was as renuirkablo os tJuit of Cardinal Wolsey in 
tlio reign of Henry VIII. His rooms, it is tnie, 
after tho fiishior of tho ago, wore littered, os stables 
are now, with straw; but they glittered with tho 
rude magnificence of rich furniture, amidst which 
tho chancellor .‘lud his retainers—barons and knights 
—amoved in gorgeous apparel, and sat do^vn to 
costly banquets. 

Such was tlio minister sent by Henry Plantiigonot 
to tbo coiu't of Fiiuico to allay tho alanns raised by 
tlio forc'iblo seiziiroof Nantes and the adjacent country 
between tho Loire and tho Vilaino. He went with 
pomp and show. With him were two hnivlrod barons 
and knights, and a train insisting of Hourly a ikon- 
sand persons. Was thero over such a subject os this 
fiuuous lliomns A-Bccket ? Ho iiiarcluA tlirongh tbo 
towns of Franco with waggons and sumptor-liui-scs 
laden with ti'oasures. On every liorso thero sat a 
. monkey—then, when monkeys were not so well-known 
as tliey aro now, a gi'aud feature in tho gorgeous caval¬ 
cade. As they paiUod Slong, two hundred and fifty 
pages sang versos and waved standards brilliant with 
colours and gokl, while esrpiires’boro the shields of 
tho knights, and soldiers and priests rode two and 
two. tSio Frenchf accustomed^ they were then to 
fiow,<wero dazzled by such ^ognifiotnoc. “ How 
wonderftil,” they exclaimed, “ mist the king of Eiig- 
Igpd himself ho, if hU ohancplor travels in such 
stet^I” But from all that appoars there was a striking 
oentnwt hotwcou Uio cavaliMe of King Henry and 


I tliat of his chancellor, Thomus-u-Bcckot. Henry 
I despised pomp and ceremony, and when he rcpaui d 
to the court of Franco to join his minister, no mention 
is made by tbo ohroniclcra of any grand display. Ho 
had but one olncot in view, that of winning over the 
French monarch, and, aided by Ihomas-^-Brnkot, tliat 
was soon accomplished. Tho neutrality of liouis wiis 
purchased by the contraction of an allianco of mar- 
liage with Heuiy’s oldest son and tho French 
monardi’s oldest daughter Maigoi'et, by his second 
^cen. Const antia of Costilo. Margarota dowor con¬ 
sisted of three castles in tho Vexin, which were to bo 
consigned to' tho keeping 9( ilio Knights Templars, 
who wore to deliver them up when tho marringo was 
oonsimimato<l, or to restore them to Louis if tho con¬ 
tract should bo broken off by death or aca.'idont. 
Henry was magnificently entertained at tbo court of 
Paris, and while thero ho obtained a commissiuu, as 
carl of Anjou and seneschal of^’raneo, to detorminu a 
oontroversy which had long existcti between Eudo, 
earl of Pentliiovro, and Comm, duke of TBritlany, 
about tho right to that dukedom. On his rotnm that 
question was soon settled. Nantes was freely given 
up to Henry, and judgment was pronounced os freely 
in Conan’s favour. It would ap][jear also thit Heiuy 
affianoed bis son Geoffrey to (Xiustontia, an infiint 
daughter of Conan, who engfiged at his death to 
bcqncath to her all his right to Brittany. 

Thus, hy policy and power, Henry, Idiig of England 
was continually cniaiging his dominiems. llis ambi¬ 
tion was all-absorkiiig. Wido us bis territories wero 
on the continent, ho yot conrted more, llis next step 
%a8 to lay claim to the efwldom of Toulouse. PhiJippr, 
tho mother of Queen Eleanor, was tho only issue of 
William IV., count of Toulouse, and -would Lave inbo- 
ritod his dominions laid ho not, in order to pixsseivo 
the BUccoHsion in th^ male lino, convoyed all bis 
dominions to bis hrotlior, Raymond do St Gilles, 
wboso grandson of tho sanio namu at this porioil 
enjoyed tho earldom. Henry now bud claim to it in 
right of his wife, hoping thcroby to extend liis power 
across the istluuus that joins France to Sj)ain, and to 
rango along tbo Fi'cnijb coast on tho Muditorrunuan ns 
ho did already on that oh Iho AtlauticK When queen 
of Franco, Eleanor had ciniveycil her rights to her 
Imsbimd Louis, who had sent an army to oceiipy Ton- 
lotise; hut this expedition ended in a ti-esity by wbieli 
Raymond, «)n marrying Constance, Iho sister of Louis 
remained *n possession of the tijnntry. As Eleanor 
had been divorced from Louis, lleiii'j' conceived that 
sho was thereby restored to hor original rights, and 
on tho advice of Thomas i-BetktH ho deiiiiiinled tlio 
instant siirrcndor of tho earldom, and when this was 
refused ho prepared for war. As usual -with tho 
moiiarclis of tho Norman’jx^rioil, lie eamo over to 
England to obtain tho means foi;hi3 entorpriso. Tliis 
was early in the year J150. A gi'cat council of hia 
prelates, birons, and military tenants was held, and 
Uiough they were hot -willing to engage pei'sonally in 
lliis distant cx^iedition, they roadily supplied him with 
money. A scutage of one Iftmdred and eighty tlioii- 
sand pounds was irapo^ on me knights' fees, iHpial 
in value to two millions seven hundred thousand 
pounds of our present money, and this liaving Ixx-n 
obtained, Henry xotoftied to Normandy. On his 
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xetam thithbr 4 simUar tax was levied from his mili¬ 
tary tenants in that oonntiy, and he then collected a 
large army of adventnrorfi, or soldiers of fortune, for 
his entei^rise. Tn tiie meantime, Itaymond had mode 
preparations for xnKistance; and Ijouis, king of France, 
■whoso hostility was aroused ly Henry’s pretensions to 
Tonlonse, had marched ivith an army to Kaymond’s 
assistance. Henry's boldest advisor in this ■hw was 
Thomas i-Bceket. Homy’s army consisted chiefly of 
the famous infantry of Iho Ia)w Countries; hat in his 
train M'ore Malcolm, king of Scotland, Kayinond, kintf 
of Arragon—to wImjso infant daughter Henry had 
aflianccd his son llioliard^-ono of the Welsli princes, 
and some English and fureim princes. Hiomas iir 
Itoekot, chancellor of England, the inseparable com- 
]Kinion of his master, was also thorn, “and none went, 
thither in more warlike gnise.” Hockot marched at the 
head of seven hnndrcd knights, equip^ and main¬ 
tained at his o'wn expense, and at the c^turo of 
Cahoi-s, which was taken in their route to Toulouse, 
he mounted the deadly breach with his cavalry. At 
length Henry’s army appeared before the city of Tou¬ 
louse. Tlie King of Fmneo was ■within its walls, and 
Becket ad^visod Henry to tako the city W assault, and 
nuiko the French monarch prisoner. Henry rejected 
this hold advico. He had somples about a direct 
attack on his feudal superior. It ■was conriderod by 
him not only to bo inconsistent ■with his oath of fealty, 
but a dangerous oxamplo to set to his own vassals if 
ho should mako -war upon the person of his liege lord, 
lleniy, therefore, declan*d that ouj; of respect to the 
king of France, ho would not lajsiegB Toulouse. A 
Ficnch amy, moicovor, came to tho relief of thdr- 
Ficnch king while Hemy w.'is oucamix.*d before tho 
city, and Homy, leaving tho supremo command to 
lieekot, returned to Nonnandy. Tho clerical clian- 
ccllor continued tho war, and cjmtnicd three castles in 
Tjangucdixi, supivjsed to have been impr^mblo; hut a 
I'jicnch force Imving mode a diversion on the side of 
Normandy, ho rejoined the king, ksaving only a few 
insignilicuut garrisons to prosoi vo his conquests. But 
tho ■war on the frontiers of Nonnandy was soon ended: 
the French king having been induced to treat, Becket 
was cliargcd with tlie negotiations, which ho con¬ 
ducted with hia usual ability. A truce was con¬ 
cluded, which, in a.d. IIGO, was converted into a 
formal peace. Bv that treaty Henry wad permitted 
to retain tho oastics which had bden ouptured in the 
earldom of Toulouse, and his eldest son did homage to 
JiOtiis for the duchy of Normandy. 

This peace, however, was of very short duration. 
Having lost his quorn Constance, and having no male 
issue, Louis, king of Franoe, after a widowhood of 
only twelve days, married A^lais, sister of tho earls 
of Blois, Sanoerre and Champagne. Alarmed in hia 
turn at this increase of tho French king’s rawer, and 
hia alliance with the inveterate enemies of his family, 
Henry prevailed upon the Pope's legate to celebrate 
the espousals between his son Ifenfy, who was seven 
years of age, and Margaret, the dau^ter of Louis, 
then only three years of iige, and when the ooremony 
was oonulndod, ho dfimond^ and obtained of the 
Knights Tempkrs tho infant’s dower-<--tho three castles 
in the Vexin. Enraged at this txftbsaction, ^o. 
French monaroh banidi^ tho ■three Knights Templa^. 


who had hold the oastles in tmst, and commenoed 
hostilities against Heniy. But the operations of tiiis 
war were of small importanca Louis was no matoh 
for the powerful and poMo Henry.' A few lances 
were shivered, and two o^ throe oastiea besieged; but 
neither of the kings weiro disposed to attack e^ other 
in person, and about Midsummer, a.d. IIU, peace was 
concluded. ' , 

Henry remained in ^ormandy till January, 1 . 0 . 
lies, when ho returned to England. Becket had 
returned before his master. The see of C^terbury 
had become vacant, a.n. 1161, the death of the ' 
archbishop Iheohald. Daring thirieon months Henry 
apprequiated tho revenues of the primacy to his own 
use. They were of servioo in his diplomacy' and wftr. 
When, however, ho had accomplish^ all be desirod 
on the continent—at least for a time—^lio turned his 
thoughts to* the filling up of the primacy. Many of 
the English bishops hod sought tiie dignity, out 
Henry turned a ear to their suits. Them ■was 
one man among his subjects whom he delighted to. 
honour above ul others—his companion and friend, 
Thomas ^Becket. lAnd he hud good reason fer this, 
inasnmeh as Becket was devoted to his master's inter¬ 
ests. He had most diligent in his endoavonra 
to humble the subject in order to exalt the king. ^Tn 
his capacity of chancellor he had not only greatly 
humbled the lay aristocracy but had attacks the ex- 
troifagant privileges, immunities, and exemptions 
claimed hy tlie proud churchmen of the ago. He had 
insisted that bishops and abbots should pay scutage 
for tho war of Toulouso like tho lay barons; a measure 
which lual drawn down upon him bitter invectives 
from the clergy. Ho had even told the prelates that 
they wore hound to the king by Uic same oath os the 
barons: by tho o-ath to preserve him in life,-limb, 
dignity and honour. This was stiikin^ at the root of 
the independence of tlio Church above thrones and 
dominions: a docti'ino then stoutly mainlainod by thd 
clergy. All this ^xci ted tho hiiterost enmity of the 
churchmen: he was accused of seeking tho ruin of 
the Church, and was even threatened with excommuni¬ 
cation. But Henry placed him above tlieir ban. Who 
WHS so fitting to bio tho primate of all England as tho 
man who had so powerfully resisted ecclesiastical 
domination, and humbled both prelates and noblos in 
his TCal for Henry’s greatness? Such a man would 
certainly he,of the greatest service in a project con¬ 
templated hyvhim in common ■with other European 
sovereigns: that of checking the growing power of 
Homo, and abolishing some of the more dangerous 
pri^vileges of tho clergy. It is true his conduct had 
not be^ that of a pnest, although he belonged to the 
priestly order. He had been fonder of ■rao sword 
than of preaching and praying, and liod lived a life 
of pleasure rather than saiuftity. Ho had preferred 
Iiomp and magnificence before humility; and a scarlet 
cloak lined with ermine to sombre canonietds. Hunt¬ 
ing and hawking and tho sports of the field hod been, 
inniiitoly more deligj^tful to hint than viating the 
sick and thq^dyingAf All this, and more, indicating, 
tho man of the worlJ^raihor than tho priest, had bo®'- 
oxhibited in his char4<)ter. Bat then ho might ohonge 
in th^ particulars, and if not—^if he, os chanodlor,' 
.^fed.bne Henry so much good service in cheeking ilfe 
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paww ^ Ibo ecdesiastics, wlio wore ever ready to 
,de^’. the long’s anthcnity, how much greater service 
ndght he not render him as the head of the Church 
in England I So Henry—although warned that hif 
Biqiple minister might, as a consecrated arcdibishop, 
hecoihe' a formidaolo opponent—sent Becket from 
Normandy receive the primacy, to which ho was 
inaugurated in Juno, a.d. 11C2. 

Am now oocuned one of»the most remarkable 
chan^ that ever marked the history of an individual. 
Ambition took another form—clothing itself in tlie 
guise of humility, licckct was no longer desirous of 
honour at. court or in tlto field of battle, but in iho 
Church. The statesman and soldier—the courtier and 
the\nutor—the man of the world and the man'of plear 
sure—^became a rigid and ascetic monk. Ho denuded 
himself of all his princely magnificence;, His bid 
companions and gorgeously apparelled retaincra were 
dismissed; his gay atliro was cost off; and his choice 
cooks and cupbearers disohargod. He now surrounded 
himself with monks and Is^gars whose feet he daily 
washed with his own hand; ho clothed himself in 
sackcloth; he ate the Ernest foot and drank water 
rendered hitter by unsavoury herbs. And tlicn his 
penitence, how deep it- seemed, and hit prayers, how 
fervent they were I IBs works of charity, nl^ in 
hospitals and post-houses, how numerous and munifi¬ 
cent I All this seeming sanctity soon caused Tliomas 
&-Beokot to 1)6 revered as a saint, and the people lo'^ 
to follow him with their prayers and acclamations. 
But 'with all this show of humility Becket was am¬ 
bitions; and his ambition took that very form of 
which Heniy littlo dreamt when ho raised him to the 
primacy: that of exalting the power of the Church 
over the authority of the king. Was there ever sudi 
a metamorphosis? j 

Becket’s rolpnnaUon of manner, however, was a j 
change mci-uly in externals. Ho retained his pride, 
haughtiness, subtlety, and love of power. To some 
extent may be attributed to a'sense of Vhat was 
duo to his high oflice; but as it occurred nut when the 
primacy was in abojranco, but when it was soenro, it 
soenu to have been dictated by policy, and intended 
for oifect in tho anticipation of a contest with tlio 
Crown. And that contest soon commenced. Tho 
primate’s first stop wos to resign the chancelloTship: 
a plain intimation tliat tho rights of tho Crown wera 
henceforth, in his esteem, subordinate to tho interests 
of the miti'o. Hcniy himself seems to hJlvo so under¬ 
stood it; for, on his return to England in January, A.n. 
1163, when Becket met him at Southalhpton, ho met 
with a 'cold and formal reception. A collision sooner 
or later was inevitable. It was brought abont by 
Becket himself. In the year 1104 he went, with 
most of tho other dignitaries of the Church, to a great 
council held at Tours, a* which ro|)o Alexander and 
his cardinals were present At Uiis council jt was 
determined that a severe canon should bo made against 
aU tliose who hold possessions^hioh- Iiad once be¬ 
longed to the Cbnfbh. Acconngly, on his return, 
Be^t^emandod from scvoral^rons, sod from the 
OnKVm itself, the restoration (^castles and manors 
y«^ch, in the time of Williaihltbo Conqueror, had 
bekm^ to ^0 see of Canterbury. Thus of the king 
hq demanded the castle of Koehestor; of tho Earl of 


Clare tho. castle and barony of Tnubridge; and irom j 
other barons similar poaacssiuna. Tins arous^ 
Henry’s indignation; but when Becket excommuni¬ 
cated William de Eynsford, a military tenant of the 
Crown, for ejecting a priest collated to tlio rectory of 
that manor, ^lis indignation know no hounds. Henry 
hod laid it down os a mlo of government lh.at no 
military vassal should bo oxconimunicatod without 
his consent, and be ordered Becket to roveiuo tlio 
Bcntoncc. It was not for the king, ho proudly replied, 
t8 inform him whom he should absolve aud whom 
excommunicate: that right imd faculty belonged solely 
to tho Church. But Ifcniy would not yield. Ho 
threatened vongeauco if his order was notuteyod; and 
this time Bockut bent before tlio storm: tlio knight 
vros absolved. 

Tlio primate hud attacked tho Crown; it was 
Henry’s turn now to attack the Church. At this 
time tho barbarous •violence of tlio early days of feudal 
tenure was rapidly passing away. Tlio old Saxon 
principle of compensation for crimo had, to a honsidor- 
ablo extent, been superseded by criminal laws, which 
were (ulministorod under tho royal authority, and 
often with stem severity. A nearer approach to trial 
by jury was abont to bo attained, but the Church 
qiposod sudi a mode of trial. ExSnption was claimed 
by tho clergy from all secular jurisdiction. If a 
munlorer or robber, being a layman, was convicted in 
the courts of the Crown, ho was puniidicd with deatli; 
but flie vilest ofiendor, if ho belonged to tho clerical 
order, oscajxid such*a ]icnaliy: he miglit expiate his 
crime ^ the time-honoured system of pecuniary com- 
fenaition. And these clerical ofibndei'S were riumc- 
rons. Many of tlie clergy in tho rctinuoa of tlio 
prelates and tho abliots combined tlio priest with the 
soldier; for they served at the altar and ixsrformod 
tho sci'viccs qf Iroightst In tho days of King Stephen 
they had bocA profoctofs of religions lionscs against 
tho marauding lay barons; and they had also been 
robbers and cut-throats. Nor wore they much bettor 
in tho first years of Henry I’lantagonct’s reign. 
Numerous homicidos had been committed by them, 
and yet tlio oflenders escaped punishment. It was, 
tboreibro, just that this turWent ordcT’ of priesthood 
should brought under tlie control of tlio secular 
power. Henry resolved upon this reformation in tho 
laws of his kingdom. A priest of Worwstersluro Inal 
murdered ^ fothor tfiat ho might live niidisturlied in 
a guilty intorconi-se with his danglitor, and tlio 
offender was required to bo delivered up for tn'al in 
tho king’s couris. IkvJcet refused. lie intemisod 
Uio shield of tho Cluircli bclwoo# tho crlnuiiaf and 
the outraged laivs. 1 fe ptlssed upon him a sentence 
of degradation, and then contendjxl that ho could not 
bo tried a second time for th® samo oftence. Enraged 
at such a proceeding, JIcnry oaUod an assembly of 
prelates at tVestminstor, and demanded tlioir assent 
to Ills project for subjecting tho clergy to tlio autho¬ 
rity of tho civil coui’ts. His demand was rejected. 
Would they then, he asked, observe the ancient cus¬ 
toms of tlio realm ? T'ho rejlily^Ten was that they 
would observe them, ** saving wo priviWos of their 
order.” It was Booket that fraxnea this bold reply; 
and it 'was in vain that some of his friends odvin^ 
him to abandon this sa'ving clause. If an angel 
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should appear fixMn heaven to urge him to abandon 
it, ho. 601 ^ ho would anathunmtiHO him! Docket’s 
contumacy cost him all tho temp>nil appointments 
which ho held at tho jdeasuro of tho Crown; for 
Henry in his rago stripiMsd him of every one of them. 
Nor was he to be baffled in his proj«!«tetl reform. He 
was not a king to submit to a priest. In ilanuary, 
A.D. 1104, ho called a great council at Claivndon, near 
Salisbury, in which a Heri<>s of enactmentH, embodying 
tho several ixiints insisted uixm by tho king, were 
propostd. fhicket sUtrnly oiijxrscd them for thrw 
whole dnj’s; but menaced by the king and his nobles, 
and being ill supisirtm by tho prehitos present, ho 
yielded. Tlio enactments were carried, and Docket 
euusented to sign them; but after aU, ho refused to 
put his seal to “ Tho Constitutions of Clarendon,” and 
it is recorded that he afterwards subjected himself to 
severe jienanco for having acted contrary to the dic¬ 
tates of conscience. * 

Tlio “ Constitutions ” wore sonttei Pope Alexander for 
mtificatlbn: but, with tho exception of six minor 
articles, ho rejected them. D^kot now became 
bolder than over in his op|X>sition to tho king. IVith 
tho popu on his side, he hojied yet to buLkIuo tho 
proud will of Henry. Tho pope was tho only supe¬ 
rior ho ackuowlccfgod in tho world, and he was 
doturmined to obey him, and him alone. Twice ho 
endeavoured to leave tho kingdom, but w^as inter¬ 
cepted ; and then bo went back to his- 800 , and com¬ 
menced a course of detennined hostility that a]>|Xiarod 
to shut out all hope of a eumpreaniso. Ho acted in 
such direct opposition to the statulo he had consent^ 
to pass, that Henry assembled a great council atNortn- 
ampton, and summoned tho piond churchman to appear 
Ixiiura him. Decket was arraigncil as a traitor, as 
liaviug been guilty of a broach of allogiauco and 
acts of contempt toevaids )|is sovereign. It was 
evident that tlm king was *bent on his min. Ho 
was mulcted in a fine of five hrmdred pormds, re¬ 
quired to refund monies which ho had received 
as warden of Eye and Bcrkhomiistcad, and which 
the king had lent him before tbo walls of Toulouse; 
and finally was called upon to render an account of all 
receipts reeiuvtd by him from vacant' bishoprics and 
abbt^ys during bis chancellorship. It is said that 
Docket once thought of going baretlxit to the palace to 
throw himself at tho feet of licniy, and appeal to his 
pity and tho rcmembi-ance of mcir anejpnt friend¬ 
ship ; but if ho ever had sneli a thought it soon pissed 
away. Docket yield to tho king? His proud spirit 
spnnicd tho thought; he would not yield. lie re¬ 
solved to deny th# authority of tho court and. brave 
tho wrath of tho king. Tho heroic attitudo ho diS- 
pWed is marvellou^^and well illustrates tho character 
of his order at that ^rihd. On the morning of tho 
day when lie was caU^ upon to submit to the decision 
of the king and his council, bo preached from the 
text, “Princes also did sit and speak against mol” 
The service ended, ho mounted hi^urse, wearing tho 
pontifical rubes, and bearing in liis hands tho archie- 
pisco^iol cross. Thu| afrayed ho reached tho king's 

E laco and presented himself before him in the h^. 

iragcd at his ixmipms manner, Hehiy withdrew 
into an timer apartment^ tlie prelates agd batons 
lowing him. Docket was left in Ao liall with onty 


some of the inferior dci^. But ho had. not to wmt 
loug. Terrified at Honry's rag6, the Bidiop of Exeter 
ent<^ tho hall, and throwing himself at. Beoket’s feet, 
implored liim to have piW on liimself and his brethren. 
Homy had sworn “ by God’s eyes”—-bif usual oath—• 
tliat ho woidd slay tho first bi^op who should attempt 
to excuse die conduct of the bold prinmto. “ Ploo, 
then,” exclaimed Docket, “if tliou fearost; thou const 
not understand tho ttiings that ai-o of God.” Next 
came out all tho bishops, not to implore, but to re¬ 
nounce their obedience to their primate. He had 
sworn fealty, they said, to obey the “ Constitution^” 
and had then resisted them and broken his fixdty, and 
they would not obey a perjured arelibishop. “I hear 
what yo say,” was his only reply. Sentence of imprison¬ 
ment was then prououni^ against him, and the £krl 
of Leicester appeared in tho hall to road his sentence. 

“ Tho ldng,”i>Baid Leicester, “ commands you to come 
immediately and give in your accounts; if not, hear 
your Bcntcnw.” “My seutcnco,” exdaimod Docket, 
starting to his foot, “ son and earl hoar mo first. When 
1 accepted my present charge I was declared fieo from 
all secular claims 4vliatsoover.* Therefore I will never 
give any accuunt. Dcsidos, my son, neither law nor 
reason sons to judge their father. I dediiie 

tho jurisdiotion of the king and bareiis, and apjical to 
Ood and my lord tho Pope. I put myself and tho 
church of Canterbury under their protection, and do- 
p.frt hence.” As lie strode slowly and proudly towards 
the dobr of the hall the w'oi^ “ traitor ” sounded in 
his cars, and tho anciont spirit of tho wamor was 
I aroused at tho insult. Looking round upon his 
accusers scornfully, ho exclaimed, “If my holy calling- 
did not forbid it, I would nuiko answer with my 
sivoid." Then remoimling his horse, amidst the accla¬ 
mations of tho lower clergy and tlio common people, 
he rode in tiiumph to his lodgings, the jK-oplo shout' 
ing, “ Blessed bo God who hath delivered his servant 
from the hands of his enemies 1” 

That flight Dcekct gave a gi-cat feast at bis lodgings. 
But it was not to bishops, or abbots, or nobles; they 
had not only fur&ikcn him, but liud aided King Homy 
in his .resolve to cruali his haughty spirit and efibet 
his ruin. His ^osts that night were all tho paupers 
and wayfarers his servants coidd collect in tho city of 
Northampton and tlio adjacent highways to come and 
feast with him and make “merry together in the 
Ijord.” Dsekot supped with ^cm, and tho hall and 
the chambei% wore flllwl with guests, and “ they were 
served with meat and drink to tho fiill.” Tn the midst 
of all Jliis strange fesasting and memment, however, tho 
heart of tho liost was full to tho brim of pnxiety and 
fears for his liberty and life. If liis guestswere meny 
bo was sad. It is stran;re, indeed, that in such a mo- 
mont of peril ho should have made a feast cither to 
tho rich or to the poor. Ho must have known ^at 
Henry was a king not to bo trifled with in such 
matters. In truth ho had been insinunontal in form¬ 
ing tho stern charaoter of his sovereign. Tliat he did 
know all this is clot#) lor during ^e evening he de¬ 
spatched a tnoBsenaf r to ask Henry’s leave to retire 
beyond the seas. The answer was that he should 
have a reply in tho ftoming. This was ominous—and 
• Deokot understood it; for in tho dead of tho night he* 
.Mf Northampton in tho garb of a monk,, with only 
• * • ♦ 
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two attendants, and made his way towards tho sea- 
o^t, hi^ng ^ day and pursuing his journey -by 
ni^t. Hui escape was doubtful; for Henry had given 
oruers that all seaports should bo watched, and after 
dfteen days’ travel ho embarked in a small fishing* 
boat at Sandwich, and was finally set safe on shore on 
tho Gontinonti near Gmvclinos. Friar Christian —for 
that was the name tho primate assumed—encountered 
some adventures in Flanders; but ho reached Fiance, 
whore, through tho infinenco ofPopo Alexander, whom 
ho mot at Sena, ho became established in tho Abbey of 
Pontigny, in Biu-gundy. Alexander supported his 
cause as that of truth, justico, and tho Church; and 
Becl^et, tlius fiivourod, declared, impiously, that 
Christ was again tried in his cause Ixiforo a lay 
tribunal, and in his person “ crucified afresh.” 

Anticipating that Bcckot might find friends and 
supporters in the ^po and tho king of Franco, Henry, 
on the advice of his prelates and Imrons, endeavoured 
to |irovcnt such a consummation. Au embassy, con¬ 
sisting of five bishops and sovcml barons of tho liighest 
order, was sent to Rome, to prosccuto the orchbishoj), 
and if possible to procure liis dc^ition. A large 
sum of gold, that most prevailing advoiiate in the 
papal court, was piacod at disposal of the embassy for 
that purpose. The ambassadors also arrived with 
their letters to Iho Earl of Flundci's and tho Flemish 
king, entreating them not to affoid tho fugitive prclfUo 
an asylum in their dominions. 'Jlioy fii-st tried tno 
French monarch who was tlien nt Compiogiie. Henry’s 
letter was presented to him; and Louis, who was a 
higol and an admirer of Bccket, pretended to bo 
shocked when ho read an expression which occurretl 
ill it, namely, “ 'Hiomas, late orelibishop of raiitorbury.” 
“ Late archbishop!” ho exekimod; “ who hath deposed 
him? I am king as well as Henry of England, and 
yet I have no power to depose tho meanest clerk in 
my dominions.” Louis rojeoted tho i-cquisitions of 
the uniljHssiidors, and asserted that ho woul^ protect 
tho ftigitivo prelate with all his powbr. Thus unsuc¬ 
cessful in Uicir mission, tlio embassy rqmirod to tho 
pope, w'ho was then at Sens. But it was to no purpose. 
Neither thoir representations nor their gold, in this 
instance, had anj' cflbet in tho papil court. Alexander 
did not, indeed, distinctly stato that he would support 
Bcoket in his <iuarrcl witli King Henry, hut he could 
not, ho said, give them an answer till the archbishop 
had been heai-d; and as Henry had definod tho timo 
they wore to spend in their mission, tlAy retumJbd 
without accomplishing its object. ^ we have 
scon, Beckot—who folmwed tho Eiiglisn embassy to 
Compiegno, ,aiid from Compiogno to Sens—was more 
successful, for both Louis and tho popo took up his 
cause without rcsorvo; both hoping to mako capital 
out of his quarrel with hi^ sovorcim. 

But Henry was not to be trifled with. Having 
received tho report of his oraliassy he revenged linn¬ 
s', not only on Beckot, but on FAxi A loxandor. 'iboro 
wore no more Peter’s mmeo to bemaid in England, and 
whoever of the der^ presumed ■ a^al to tho pope, 
was doohied to imprisonment. l»t his Ifeaviest ven- 
goanoe fell on Thomas orBockot. IWrita were issued 
to Iho sberiffs of Eugkiid, commiCnding them to seize 


. his goods and possessions within their jurisdiction, 
d to detain all beirers of appeals to the pope till 


bis pkasiiro should bo kno%vn. ‘They were also to 
arrest all bearore of papers, whotlior fnan the pipo or 
Bocket, that purport^ to pronounco an iutcnlict on 
tho realm, as well as all clerks who sliould attemi)t to 
leavo tho kingtlura without a jmsspu-t. Heniy’s 
vongoanco extended oven to tho friends of Thomas 
^Becket, thereby wounding him in his dcare.st aflVe- 
tions. Tho revenues of oveiy clorgj'inan who followwl 
him into Franco, or Aided him in any way, were scizctl 
h;|^ tho crown; and witlioiit either reason or justice ho 
Iwnishod all those wlio were connected with fiio exiled 
prelate, either by ties of bloul or afkction—tliis hoid 
sentenco being oven oxfenth'd to their ivives and 
.children. It is rccoi-ded that not less than four 
hundred wero thus exiled; and that they were Ixiund 
by oath to show themsolvos in their misery to the 
cause of their ruin, that his heart might bo wmng by 
tlicir sufferings. But this tyranny had tlio contrary 
efi'oet of that which Hcniy ucsired, for it excitell 
universal compassion towaids Becket and his cxihsl 
friends in Franco and throughout tho (‘oniliieni, so 
that all their wants wore bountifully supplied. 

During this quarrel with Bccki‘t or iho Chureh,tlio 
^Velsli hod oneo more taken up arms. Predatory 
incursions w’cre nuulo by them into J^ngkiid, a.». 1163; 
and though they were driven back by an Anglo- 
Kornian anny, •which subw'quently retaliated by laying 
waste tho county of Cuonnarthen, tlicj' rcappeareil, 
both from tho iiortli and south, and captured many ' 
castles. Their ineureions w'cre }iushed forward into 
tlio level oountiy ; %nd, in a.d. llO.'i, Henry led au 
{U|py against them in }N?min. A battlo w'ns fought on 
tno banks of tlie Cieitx!, and the Welsh, being dete.atcd, 
fled to tho uplands. ITcniy jmrsued them os fiir as 
tho Bonvin; but as he was cueamp(!d iK'niiath tJint 
mountain, a sudden storm of rain swelhsl tho streams 
and deluged JJio vallcfr, and tho Welsh descending 
finm its ridges, Ileniy’i anny was routed ■with gi-oat 
sknghtor. On tliis occasion Henry took an unwonted 
revenge. Seven ycaiu Ixifoi’o, hostages hud been placetl 
in his hands by the Welsh princes, as pledges for their 
allegiance; and, embittered by his defeat, ho bar¬ 
barously caused tho eyes of tho males to bo picked out, 
and the noses aiid eai's of the females to lie cut off: a 
deed -which must over remain a stein on his mtanory. 

Before his canqxugti against Iho Welsh, Ih-niy hiul 
repaired to tlio Contyient, where, at Gizors, ho hud an 
interview •v^th tho King of Franco on tliu affaire of 
Bccket. As, however, he insisted on the submission 
of tlio archbishop to tho Constitutions of Clarendon, 
and Louis refused to withdraw liis protection from 
liiin, nothing was concluded. It^us on his return 
tW ho went into Wales.' After his defeat in that 
country, he qwnt his winter in England; but in tho 
s])ring of A.i>. 1106 ho again fenairod to tlio Continent. 
His preseneo was needed in Brittany. Ilemy was 
bound by treaty to support tho cause of its duke, (.kman, 
and at this time, qieitcd by his cruelties, his baruns 
had token up arms against him. The Bretons hailed 
Henry as their deliverer, and Conan resigned his 
authority to him; Henry’s reir^ son, Gcofeey, and 
Conan’s heiress, Constantia, had been betrothed by 
tho treaty which bound Henry to, support the cause of 
tho Duke of Brittanjy, and, though still mere children, 
tlieir espousals were now solemmz^, and Hcniy under- 
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took tho ^venuncnt of tho duchy during his son’s 
minority. iBnt the fiery Breton nohlus wore not oasUy 
govomod. Although they had affected to Iwil Henry 
M their deliverer, aided by tho King of France and 
tlie people of Maine they again broke out into insur¬ 
rection. A "War ensued in wliich Henry was victorious. 
Most of tlio ca«(l«M of tho lefractoiy barons were 
lovollod to tho giound. IJis victory pwvod a blcssiug 
to Brittany, for by it tranquillity, regular courts of 
law, and pros|K‘i ity M'tjro cstablishw in that hitherto 
turbulent tonntiy. He spent Ujo winter in his castle 
on Mount Ht. Michael# wlioro ho was visited by 
Williain, HUiuameA tho Jdon, who had recently 
mounted tho thi-ono of Scotland; audwhilo ho was 
on iJic Ooutinent ho Imposed a tax of twopence in tho 
pound on all his subjects, both English and foreigfi, 
for tlie sup]iQrt of tho war in Palcstino, which at this 
time was unfiivonrahla in its results to the crusodei-s. 

Tho little of tlio cro\vn and tho crozierwos not yet 
over. Bpi;kct was at this time less subdued than even 
ill tho early days of this great contest. The chroniclers 
relate that in his rotreat, in tho abbey of I’ontigny, he 
spent his time in devotional exorcises and assisting 
tlio monks in their local labours; but theso wore not 
his only occupatioua. In this interval ho-wroto many 
letters to diflerent persons in England, in which he 
repi'oachcd SLirnu fur their apostacy from, and praised 
others for their adherence to, “tho cause of God.” 
Pope Alexander also employed his ixm in his favour; 
for ho too wruto Icttoi-s to England, commanding 
certain of Ueuiy’s subjects to rapouso tho cause of 
Beckot. SnpiKirtcd by the pope, tho archbishop giw 
liolihir and bolder. He asked pomiissiou of the jtontiff 
to excommunicate King Henry; but cautious policy 
led Alexander to advise forbowanco in this respect. 
At the same time he permitted him to do what ho 
pleased with Henry’s subjee^. Accordingly in the 
year 1166, Becket ju-oceoded from Pontigny to Vezolay, 
near Auxorru, wheit), on Hie festival of the Ascension, 
ho mounted tho pnlpit, and with “hell, book and 
candle,” ho solemnly cursed and pronounced oxcom- 
mnnicatiun against all tho defenders of tlio Constitn- 
tions of C!larcndon; tho dotainem of tho sequostratod 
property of the see of Canterbury; and all who per¬ 
secuted on his account either laymen or clergy. S<jino 
were personally named: as llichard do Lacy, chief 
justiciary, John of Oxfoid, .Toycelin Baliol, Ihilpli do 
Broc,JIugh St. Clara, and Thomas FitzBcmard: some 
for having promoted tho Constitutions of Clarendon, 
and others for holding pcisscssiou of tlio revenues of 
tho 800 of Cantcrbijfy, I-fenry was called upon by name 
to repent and atone for thoijnjurics he had done to tho 
Chnrch, otherwise ho was to bo placed under the 
archbishop’s ban. He wag to be cursoa os those alrcaily 
denounced as evil-doors: to whom tho heavens should 
he os brass, and the dearth as iran; whoso goings out 
and comings in, whoso sleeping and whoso waking, 
should bo cipially accursed; who should be visited 
with hunger, cold, sickness, and blindness: whom 
none would compassioi^tc, and the voiy prayers for 
whom would bo tui-nfid into curses. As &!ckot ceased 
his malediction, priests who stood around him witli 
lighted torches extinguished them;” ovim as the soulk. 
of those delivered to perdition should bo queu^^'in 
ctciual darkness. 


Henry is rqirasontod os being mad with rage When 
ho hoard of Backet’s fierce anathemas. Ho was itnr 
rounded, ho said, by traitors who would not deliver 
him from the insupportable vexations caused ^ this 
one man—a man who sought his ruin noth body and 
soul. Ho mashed his teeth with rage, and rolled 
about upon his bed of rushes and strafes one bereft 
of reason. When his paroxysm was over, ho celled a 
council of his baroidi and prelates, at CMnon in 
Touraino, to take measures fiir revenge. Those 
measures were soon adopted. Ho threatened that 
if Becket should ho still harboured in a Cistercian 
monastery he would confiscate oil tho estates of the 
Cistercians throughout his dominions. This threat 
hod its offect: Becket removed out of Bni'gund;^ to 
tho town of Sens, whore a new Asylum was ptolwed 
for him by the King of France. 

At that tilno, A.n. 1167, a potty war was proceeding 
between Lends and King ITemy; and Louis made 
Beckot an instrument of annoyanoo to the English 
monarch. Towers and castles were captured on both 
sides, and then in August there was a truce. The 
war was renewed, a.d. 1168, hut it was brief, 
and more inglorious to the French monm-ch. In 
Jannaiy, a.d.*1169, indeed. Loins was compeUed to 
coneiludo a pence. Honi-y's tlirce sous did homage to 
the French King fur their continental domimcins: 
I^niy for Anjou and Maine, as ho hod formerly done 
for Nojmondy; Itichurd for Aqidtaino; and Gcoft'rey 
for Brittany. It was also ogrccxl that Kichard should 
be united in marriage .with Alice, a daughter of Louis, 
as Henry had already been witli her sister Mai'garet. 

This jieaco Was followed by a hollow rocoucuiation 
between Henry and Thomas k-Bocket. Tho pope’s 
logatos had previously attempted to bring alwnt n 
reconciliation, hut had failed: Bockcl’s pride proving 
an insurmountablo obstacle. IIu weald admit of no 
concessions without certain reservations; such tis 
“ saving* tho honour of God and his Churchand of 
“his own poiaoh.” His obstinacy had tho effoct of 
taming his own order against him. Even the pope 
began to side with King Henry. At all events, os'lio 
had rcfiiscd tho mediation of tho logatos who had been 
especially accredited to mediate between him and his 
sovereign, Alexander took Henry and his kingdom 
under his special protection—strictly prohibiting him 
to inflict any censure on them, whiim he was still 
desirous dFAoing. Becket was enraged at this pro¬ 
hibition, and accused the legates of being brilxjd by 
Henry; and*it is j^bablo that his accusation was 
founded in truth. It seems likely too that tho popo 
himself had roceival some English gold, for ho pro¬ 
vided lleniy with a bull in a.d. 1168, which suspended 
the archbishop’s spiritual authority over him and 
his' subjects till he had dieen restored to &vonr. 
Becket was shorn of power; and in his rotiremmit lie 
was tormented with mortified piido and impotent re¬ 
sentment There wf 3, however, still a general desire 
to bring about a rj^nciliation \;otween tho monarch 
and the prelate. |o that end, when tho kings pf 
England and Frania concluded a treaty of peace, as 
before recorded, in|Janaary, A.D. 1169, Be^t ww 
brought from his retiremont to make his sabmissinti 
totbo kiug. Louis, and all the princes and prelA^ 
urged him to mnlm it in tho most hunu^ and 
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ravoctl^l mannor, and harinj; given a half promue 
to that eflSxt, Kins Henry and Ids onco bosom com¬ 
panion again stood faoo to face. But Becket did not 
make tim sulnnistiion roqiiii'ed of him. Ho Ml down 
, upon his kiftea and said; “ I submit myself f o tho 
meroy of God and the king, to tho honour of God and 
the kingItot tliis ambiguous fonn of woi-ds did not 
satisfy Henry. Ho was to say in plain words that 
“he would obey those laws dhd customs which the 
IMy archbishops of Canterbury had obeyed in tho 
timus of former kings, and which ho had sworn 
solemnly to oboy.” To tliis Bucket finally consented; 
but ho would add this reservation, “ saving the honour 
of God and his Church.” But Ifeniy know full well 
thirt whatever displeased Becket ho would intci^uot 
as contrary to tho honour of God and the rights of 
.his order, and ho would not admit of sueh a saving 
olausp* There was to bo no mental reservation: tho 
submission was to be made in the words dictated or 
notatalL But it was in vain that the King of France 
and those around him urged Becket to accept iieace on 
tlio conditions offered; ho adhered with inflexible 
- obstinacy to his “ savings.” Manf of tho nobles, as 
Becket retired from the conferenco unreconciled, were 
indignant at his intolerable pride, ahd oven Louis 
bim«df felt ashamed of his conduct; hut still, eflbrts 
wore made to bring about the reconciliation. It is 
probable that the bml, with which tho popo had mo- 
vided King Henry, hod made him more infloxime 
than ho would bavobcen; and to oountcract'fhis he 
was now faniished with another which set forth that 
if lie was not reconciled before Lent with tho arch¬ 
bishop ho, the pontiff would lostoi'e him to the fiill 
exercise of his spiritual autliority over him and his 
kingdom! This was delivered to Homy at a second 
interview between him and King Louis on tho subject; 
and aware of* the use Becket would make of that 
authority, if it was rcsiorod, he said that he would 
permit tho arclibisliop to return p) Knglapd if ho 
Would only promiso to behave towards him as former 
primatos had behaved towards fonnor kings. But 
Becket, when consulted, would not even do this with¬ 
out adding his saving clause, “ the rights of his order.” 
Slcdiation was still m vain, and both par-tics became 
more exasperated than ever. Becket denounced Henry 
as a more cruel tyrant and porsecittor than Herod ; and. 
as lient coinmetiood ho resumed the exorcise of his 
spiritual authority—again launching tliothnnders of 
oxcommnnicaiion agairrst all those in fiiigland r^ho 
opposed his views and hold his possession^ wth among 
iuo clergy and tlio laity. Meanwhile, Henry was not 
idle. Aml^fissadors wore sent to tire xxipo at Benevon- 
tura, to persuade him to bring aborrt peace by trarrs- 
lating Ilwket from Canterbury to some other see: 
offering him as a rowai^ for this grxrd service ten 
thousand marks, and the privilege of not oirly filling 
op tho vacant see brrt all otliers then vacant in 
Emgland. Contrary, no doubtJto Henry's expecta¬ 
tions and former experience ihoA tempting offers were 
rejeoted. Alercander would sm two nuncios into 
Konualidy to negotiate a peace; ntri tho*ambas8adors 
.(isould not obtain anything K^ond this pi-omiso. 
Tlidie nuncios were sent, and they returned without 
Kl^rtiug tiro object of their luission. With tho 
thunders of excommunication hanging over his head, 


Henry i^uld not give up his point of an unreserved 
submission from tho haughty xrrekto. Dreading—os 
there was cause to do in dark ago—-tlio effect of 
his being personally excommunicated, and of his 
kingdom boing laid under an interdict, Henry scut 
over instructions to England tliat all iuterconrso be¬ 
tween his subjects and tire ixnio or Becket was to 
coiiso; and also tha| it would bo deemed high treason 
for ainr one to bring on iiitonlict from cither of them 
ijito England, or to my any oliodicnoo to. any such 
interdict. Whoever, in a word, in any way favoured 
tho pope or tho archbishop was to sufler the forfeituro 
of not only their own possessions, hut thoso of all 
their kindml. At tho same time, while acting thus 
boldly, Henry deemed it politiu to conciliate tho papal 
tourt. Instructions wer-o sent to his agents to use 
their utmost cudeavoni-s to bring about terms of 
accommodation; and whether the pontiff was awed by 
Hem-y’s bold proceeding, or tempted with his gold, 
caimot be distinctly stat^, but it is certoiu they were 
now more successful in their efforts. Having promised, 
in tho king's name, that Becket riiould be iromiittcrl 
to return to his church in safety, and hold it in peace 
and that all who had been exiled on his account would 
ho restored to their iwaacssionfv* the Arehbisljop of 
Bouen and Bishop of Novers were commisBionod to 
settle the lung-pending dispute on that basis. Henry 
had Bwoni that ho would never give Becket “ tho kiss 
of peace,” and these prelates wore directed to absolve 
him from that oatli, and if ho still adhered to it to 
persuade Socket to*occcpl it of IVinco Ileniy. They 
Xgore also authorized to absolve all those whom Becket 
had excommunicated. At tliis time, also, Henry's 
agents obtained a bull from the pope empowering 
Roger, archbishop of York, to crown I'r-ince Ileury. 
The right of couseuration, nndoubtodly in England, 
belongs to*tire ArtS^Jrishop of Canterbury; and 
Socket was enrogod to nuulncHS when he heard of tho 
success of Hoiuy's agents at tho papal court: ho 
aocused the pope and tlio cardinals of being bribed, 
and of “ absolving tho devil and crucifying Christ.'' 

This remarkable contest was not ended when, in 
March, A.D. 1170, Homy sailed to England to carry 
out his design of of-owning his sou into oxeoutiun. At 
this period the ceremonies of coronation and tho royal 
unetjon were doemod of tho highest iruxMirtunco by 
tho monarchs both of England and Fmncc, and it was 
their dosiao to see their sons crowned while they 
lived, in order that they might have a comfortable 
assurance tliat their succossion would bo socureii. 
Hence it was that Henry, by ^skilful diploin^-y, 
obtained a bull from tho ppixj to have his son crowfaw 
by other hands than those of tho Archbisl lOp of Cku- 
terbury. Prince Henry was frowned and and anointed 
king in Ijondon, on tlio 4th of Junok and tho day after 
tho prelates and barons assemble on tlio oocasion, in¬ 
cluding William, king of Scotland, and David his 
brodior, and sworo fealty to tho young kii^, -with a 
saving of (ho fiaaliy they owed to his &ther. Tliis 
desiro of his heart accomplished, Henty returned to 
Normandy, leaving the young king i-^ent of England. 

It was on his return to Normandy that the pope’s 
nuncio e&ctod the rooonciliation, on the hosia m the 
terms agreed upon, between King Homy and Thomas 
A-Beckei It was in July that tho filial cunforouce 
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took place; and the meeting was in a pleasant 
meadow near Tonraino. 'nioro was a large assembly 
of prelates and nobles, both French and English, to 
witness tlio coin|)act between the HO\-Greiga and the 
primate. IFcniy arrived at tlio place of mefjtang 
rxiforo the ai'chbislio]), and as won as IJockot app^rejl 
ho rodo towards liirn, and wiliito*! him cap in hand. 
They held a long disconi-so tf^othor apart locket, 
ac<x)rdiTig t«) his own account, bittdrly coniplaiiuug of 
the wrongs ho had endnrcil, and Henry, being 
smiles and condascension, promising tliat ample repa¬ 
ration slmuld bo made hiin. ^ To all appearance thty 
were reconciled; for on their joining the osscmbly, 
Iloiiry said that ho foimd the bishop in the best 
{lossible disjxwition, and that It would, therefore, bo 
sinful in him to nourish hatred any longer. The* 
fiu-ms of reconciliation were completed; but IIem*jr 
would not give the sign and seal of a perfect reconci¬ 
liation—tlm coveted “ kiss of peace." He would give 
him thatjio said, when he again met him in England. 
ITcnry, however, held Bcckot’s stirrups when ho 
mounted his liorso, which was a token of honour if 
not of aiTcction, Still, they parted without that 
token of perfect amity, which, in the fuudal had 
a jicculiar solenmity^whcn received from the lips of a 
king—the kiss of ix-aco." 

iTeniy, however, appears to have been desirous of 
preserving the peace with the haughty churchman, 
lie liad snflered inndi fi-om the quaiTol, and had no 
dosiin for its prolongation. It is true that he did not, 
08 it is alleged, do as he ynwi yi a a d v^nd money for his 
jonmey to England, hnt ho kept faith with him in 
essential mattein. lie liad plogcd himself by the com¬ 
pact at Tonraino to restore him to his archbndioprio, 
with all its lands, livings, and privileges, and having 
mode his peace with liccket, he sent a letter to his 
son, the regent, to this offeoi:—“ICnow you tliat 
Thomas, archbishop of Oantorhnry, has inade niy 
poMO agreeable to ray desire; aud, therefore, I re¬ 
quire tmit ho and all of his following should have 

e o: and yon will take care that the said arch¬ 
op, and that all of his people who went out of 
England, should have their possessions tndy, aud ho¬ 
nourably, aud iu peace, as they l\ad ibem three months 
before the said archbishop went out of England." 
It is clear, therefore, that lIcTiiy still held out tho 
olive-branch to Becket. Had ha acted to others as 
tho king was acting towards him, it might.havo been 
well for him when ho was restored to his piimacy. 
But. he acted far otherwise. Tho Archbisiiop of ^ora, 
assisted by tho Bishops of London and Suli^nry, had ' 
pertonm^ tho oere&ony of crowning Priiico Honry iij 
defiance of his rights as ^mato, and he could nut 
forgive them. At their last conference Henry liad 
apiicasod Beoket o» tbat^'seore, but it was only for a 
moment; for before he embarked for England ho sent 
letters of excommunication against them: a deed 
which had as much or more to do jvith the final cata¬ 
strophe than Henry’s outburst of passion. It was a 
palpable indication that, on bis part, there was to be 
no oblivion of tho p)vit,'and no peace for tho fiiture. 
>Vith these feelings ho sailed from France, lie landeil 
at Sandwich on the 1st of December, and from-ihe&CQ 
proceeded to Canterbury. Hemy sent protoctar*-with 
hi'nri, among whom was John ef Oxford, one 


royal chaplains, whom, on a fiirmor occasion, lio had 
excommunicated. Whether Beckot had become recon¬ 
ciled to John of Oxford may be doubtful, and it does 
appear sin^lar that Honr^ should have (foosen him 
for one of his escort. But if ho was not^e primate’s 
friend, John proved a faithful protector, tar ho 
shielded him from some armed men who, on his 
landing, commanded him iu a threatening tone to 
absolve tho oxcomrannieatod bishops. With this ox- 
oeptiun, however, the primate u'os unmolested, he 
entered Canterbury in triumph; for tlio piior and the 
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burgesses flocked to meet him and give him a hearty 
vi'clcomo. But it was not so with the nobles and tho 
occlosiastics: they, os a body, stood aloof from him. 
Even Prince Henry, his former pupil, who was at 
Woodstock, dinnned him; for when, a few days after 
hie arrival at Canterbury, ho set out for Woodstock to 
pay the prince a visit, he was met by a messenger who 
forbade Him, in the young king’s name, to proccoil 
any further; ho was to return to and remain within 
his own diocese. On his homeward route lie spent 
some days at. Harrow-on-thc-Hill, wlicre bo exercisod 
groat hospitality: his guests being of the siune class 
as those no ha<l entertained at Nortiiomptotu The 
only ecclesiastic mentioned as having visited him was 
the abbot of St. Albans. As for the vicar and rector 
of Hai-r![)w,«thoy ti-oatcd him with tlio grossest disro- 
spetst, for, it Is said, that when he lolt Harrow they 
maimed the hoise ;^vhich carried his provisions: an 
offence for wliioh toey were afterwa^ excommu¬ 
nicated. I 

Becket returned to Canterbury escorted’ by a host 
of poor pwplo, anucq with nisty targets and lances to 
protect him. Whawver fej^gs King Henry now 
entertained towards] him, it is clear tlmt tliore were 
but few persons of i'ank, either among chnrdunen or 
laymen, who wero. ^t his inveterate enemies. Ho 
was himself oonvinci|'H of this, and foresaw that their 
vengeance would erp?)mpas8 his death. “ I come to 
dio amongst ^ou ” w^ the text from which ho preached 
on Christmas-day. A is said that his sermon wqs an 
eloquent discourse, HUt it was marred with words of 
'^ty yongeanco. Having told the people that one irf 
:J&6 f^rchbishops had |Xien a martyr, and that fhi^ 






















































yn^ld. vKdiAbljr 9060 . see anotlier, ho oxc^med^ ^^t' 
-l)dEatoT'.uB{)ai^ I-will Aveoge oraw of tho wioogs lay 
wlfeed during the lart seven yeara.” 
And th^.'.it wfis.that he cxoomtatinioatod tho vicar 
and^ rector ot l^rrow for maiming his iiamp.t 0 horse, 
adding another to tho number of tho dbomcol Banulf 
do Btoo, one of his most invotorato onemioB.; This 
was Bdoket’s last recorded act. 


BoQhet was blamed by his atitondanta for inflaminj 


The piolatoB whom ^^ket had excommunicated 
'h^ rn^iod to Nohnandy to aomand redress from 
King Hen^. They implored it both for the sake of 
royalty and the Church: for h.is soke as well e& their ' 
own. It was not likel v that Henry would hear them 
patiently, ijt would quietly submit to. tho domination 
of ^ imperious man who "had so wantonly renewed 
th^ 61df qnarrel. He had offered ]^kot the olive- 
branoh, and ho had imperiously trampled it,undor his 
foot.. Henry was seized with one of hhi most violent 
fits of, fury, in the midst of which he demanded if 
there was no one arotmd him who would deliver him 
from tins turbulent priest? Tliat demand was snfli- 
oient. • Interpreting it as Bockot’s death-warrant, four 
knighte^ present—^William do .TraOT,^ngh do Mor- 
ville, Bicnard Brito, and Beginald*FitzUrse—men 
of note, withont communicating their intentions, sailed 
fi)r England. They were certainly not commissioned 
to commit tho d^ the;^ contemplated; for, after 
Henry’s wrath. had subadod, he held a council of 
bmns, in which- It was resolved that three commise 
sioners shoiud gt> to England and arrest Thomas 
k-Becket, according to tho forms of law, on a charge of 
high treason, lliose commissionors were apix>inted 
and sent to England; but the four knights had a long 
start of them. They arrived three days after Christ 
mas at Stdtwood, near Canterbury, where the De Broo 
family had a residence, and where thohr 

plans. There were otiioni reflay and w^ng to join 
them in their fotfliul work. That work -was speedily 
accompludied. On the 29th of December these four 
kniglits, with twelve others, rcsorte^ to thft arch^ 
bishop’s paloiiCi 'i'hey entered his chamber, and took 
their seats in moody silonce. Bcckot first spoke: be 
wished to know what they wanted ? FitzUrso replied 
that they had come from tlie king to demand that 
he shouhl absolve the oxcommnnicatoil bishops, and 
that ho should re-establish those whom he 'bai sus' 
ponded. Tho excommunication of the Archbishop of 
York was considered to have been an atteiq^t to de¬ 
throne tho young King Ilonry, and, thoroforq it was da- 
mandod that ho riionld go to him at Winchester to make 
satishietion to him; in other words, he wa»oalled upon 
to answer for his offences against the king. Impe¬ 
rious M over,*Bcoket refused, accompanying hisrefr^ 
with taunts and Inttor invectives. ** Of whom do yon 
holdyour arclibishoprio 7" demanded Beginald; ** of the 
the king or the pope?” "Ify spirllupl rights 1 owe 
to God and the poiw,” replied Bookot; "my teniMral 
rights to tho king.” "Is it not king that hath 
nven you all ?” rejoined Bogina!A Boolmt’s answer 
m . negative was received wh mnminra 'and' 
. throats. Tkroe*of the knights hac^Uowci^ Beokot in 
bis wan'bn the Continent; and when he reminded 
thie^ 'of this, and observed that it-was n(^ for such to 
thnaton him in his own house, they replied that they 
vrcfnld do more than threaten, and they departed.' 
vour. 


:et had 
to aemi 


reply. That evening he wont to vespen in the cathe- 
dim. Meanwhile, the knights with their accom|dico8 
ht^jiut on their coatsof-mail, and armed themselves 
with sword and battle-axe. Thus arrayed, they' 
returned to the paloco. Bocket, fidlowcd by the 
monks, was then passing along with solemn tread 
thAugh tlm conventual buildings into the cloister. 
The gate of the palace had he^n shut and barred by 
the terrified servants, and it was in vain that tho 
knights thimdeied at it for admittance. Ingress, 
however, was found by a window, and on they went 
after the raoi^s into tho church. All fied except 
Beokot and his cross-benror, Grymo. Bccket stood 
erect before the altar. It was dqfk. and tho obscurity 
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of tho church was only broken here and there by the 
faint light of a lamp. "Where is tho traitor'^’ in¬ 


quired Tracy. There was no answer. “Where is tho 
archbishopr’. “Hero*am I, but no traitor,” replied 
Bocket; “reidy to suffer in my Savionris name.” 
“Thou art a prisoner," said Tracy; but Becket, ns 
Ti-aoy laid hands on Mm, shook him off with violence. 
It is mid that the knights advised him eilhor to flee 
or to go -with them, but ho/ofusod to do either, and 
still usod'bffonsive language to them. Other writoi-s, 
however, of tho age rrarcsent licckot as acting like an 
angel of meekness. From his known character it is 

E robablo that ho did use prdvokiilg language. Still 
is assailants paused before they struck tho fiitalblow. 
Again tlioy demanded tho absolutjQn of the biriio^j^ 
“Never, till they have offered satisfootion,” waa tiie 
reply. “Then, die!” exclaimed FitssUi^ and as his 
sword was descending nmn his h'Kad, his cross-bearer 
received tho blow upon his arm. Itodcet’s head was 
slightly wounded, and again he waa called u]^ to 
i flee. But Bcckot moved uo^ aaad. then a aoconu. blow 
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felled him to tlie (^ahd, and' a thi^ cleft hia akull 
and ecattored hia Drains about the pavement of the 
church. The haughty prelate penahud before the 
altar. 

Beohet’s murderers ■witlidro'w withwt molestation. 
As soon, however, as the nows of his death spread 
through Canterbury and the neighbouring country, 
excitement became intense, lie was at onoe 
dignified witli the honoured name of a martyr. It 
was in vain it was announced fi'om pnlpits that his 
death was an iniliotion of divine vengeance, and that 
ho was a traitor; the public voice stonily asserted 
that he hod suffer^ ma'i-t^‘dom. This was especially 
the case in France. Louis, whom Henry Flantagenet 
Iiad so often humbled, fixed the guilt upon him in the 
hope of bumbling Henry in his turn, lie; with mai]y 
of his prelates, called upon tlie pope to draw the 
sword m St. Peter gainst the perseon^; one who 
Burpssed Nero in cruelty, Julmn in apoetacy, and 
Judas in ticachory. But the charge was evidently 
groundless: if not, then Henry Plantagonot was one 
of the greatest hypociites tlio world has ever known. 
On hearing of Bookot's death he expressed the greatest 
^ef and honcr; and for three whole days he refused 
both food and consolation. Ho also wrote to the pope, 
declaring his imCxsonoe of the crime and entreating 
the suspension of all censures till the fiu^ of the case 
wore exBimned. Henry’s envoys were coldly re* 
ceived at the papal court, and everv one exjsxitod 
that he would be oxoommunicated, and that an inter* 
diet would bo laid on his li^^om. Alexander, 
howover, contented himself with excommunicating in 

S noral terms the actual mnrderore and the abettoi.of 
e crime. By the power of gold, indeed, Heniy's 
envoys finally obtainra so much support among tbo 
cardinals that the p(^ engaged to send two legates into 
Normandy to settle the torn^s of his reconciliation to 
the Churo^and was prevaibd upon td send a friendly 
letter to Hen^ Flantagenet, and to absolve the 
bishc^ whom &cket hod excommunicated. 

Thus relieved fi-om the dread of the papal ban, at 
. vthioh the monarchs of all Eurepe trembled, Henry, in 
August, A.D. 1171, returned to England. .Uehaia at 
this time a *great project in view—the cononest of 
Ireland. No common political relation had hitherto 
subsisted between the two islands. Civilization bad 
dawned in Ireland at a vo^ early period, but for a 
long time all traces of it Had ^n oblitoratod. 
Through the invasions of northeni piraths it had he* 
come a land of misrule. The country was nominally 
divided among several kin^ over whom was a 
supremo insular^, sovereign; hut, in reality, it was 
governed by lexers of (tribes who oxeici^ a de¬ 
spotic sway over a limited district, and who met the 
claim of a superior lord, either W on annual tribute, 
or an annual mtU^ as bwt suited their views. Thmc^ 
were continual wins in' Ireland, and often of a very 
sanguinary character. And these wars arose from the 
very nataro of things. Its ve^dcings had no heredi¬ 
tary claims to their miniature kingdoms. They were 
els^ive. The son of f, king might he elected during 
his life-time, but hh had no hereditaiy right to the 
throne. It was hold that the dhoice should fall upon 
the worthiest son in the reigning &mlly; ■ but aome- 
^es there were none deemed' worihy, end -t^n 


adothdr brandi selected to supply , the fixture 
king. Hence there were perpetual wars and awasrinr 
ation—open -vicdenceaud dat^erons troachoTy^J^iinihur 
contests prevailed from the' laws df 
Lands descended to all the sons t^;&mUy~h^g;^- 
mato or illegitimato—in equal slumte. dl'risiop 

oocurred upon the death m every poBomori so that' 
the lands of Ireland became divided snbdt'riJed 
to an almost intermi^ble extent. Under swih a ays' 
tom there could ho no improvement in the cnlttvstion 
of the soil; no aoeumulatum of capital; and .no pn£t- 
able industry. Whether the con<|uest of sdrii a ponn- 
tiy, in such a condition, and inhabited by a Celtio popu-* 
lati<^ ever fioroely opposed to the Saxon, was wh^ 
seeking, demands a douDt. Ireland, however, had loii|( 
been a thorn in the side of England. Many el^pedi*' 
tions had in the oourse of ages been promotra'in ^t 
country, sopie of whioh had been of no small danger 
to the sister ifde. Its inhabitants had made hosBle 
descents to take port in the various contests bri;1^n 
Saxon and Briton; and in this ago of the Normiuu, 
Ireland was still a dangorons nei^bour. Hence .the 
Norman monarchs appear mote tl^ once to have Con- 
teinplatod the cxin^est of that countiy. William 
Buf^ hod Iqpkcd from a rock in Wales upon the 
green, and beautiful isla'nd in the distance, and sud 
uiat he would make a bridge 'with his ships for ito 
invasion; and early in the present reign Henry Plan- 
fagonot had obtain^ a bull ftom Pope Adrian whioh 
formally authorized its annexation to his dominiona. 
It was lus wars on the Continent and his quarrel 
with Becket alono that had provontod his carrying 
out his design; hut now circumstances fiivoured the 
enterpiiso. 

In the year 1168, Dermot MocMurrogh, king of 
Leinster—one of the five kingdoms into which Jrehmd 
was nominally divided—having been expelled firoro 
his throne his own subjects, assisted hy the kings 
of Moath and Connaught, for his tyranny and for Ins 
abduotkm of the wife of one of his most powerful lords, 
he went to Aquitaine and did homage to Henry as his 
sovereign loi^ and obtained permission to enlist 
adventurers to recover his dominions. MaoMurrogfa 
then camo to England and took up his residenoo at 
Bristol. He had lettera patent with him from Henry, 
directed to all his snbjeoti^ declar ing that ho had taken 
MaoMurrogh under his protection, and gmng them 
lioenoo to^ take up ui-ms on his behalf Ihiu &vour^, 
ho obtainpd the aid of Bichord do Clmo, earl ol 
Pembroke, surnamed Strongbow,a nobleman of ruined 
fortunes, who was ready to engt^ in any desperate. 
underiaMng. Strongbow was promised a wife, m the 
per^ of MaoMurrogh’s daughter Eva, and the sue- 
cesrion of the hingdom of Leinster, as the price of. his 
assistance, if successful. Two Welsh noUemen alao^ 
Maurice FitzGerald and Bobert FitzStephen—snti»6' 
qumtly, by the promise of large estates, enmged to 
amst in MaoMur^h's restoration. The Wmiumtei, 
with a company ofl 'knmhts and archers, landed' fihit; 
and Ireing joi^l^Dennot and his adherent in> a 
single can^gn, fetor gaining sevorAl viotorieO jMid 
peiqrotroting the nnst atroctous omeltieB, Leinster WM 
recovered. But Dermot MadMuxrogh 'was now "hot. 
^tent with the recovery of his Idngdomi 
|(|c^ tiie dethronexQent of Boderie, the oh^ vioMaoh 





of .tlid udand, and aspired to the scrrereigttiy 
Irelai^.Sfaxmgbov had not yet engaged. in the 
med^^ . He had made great prepamtiona;. hot 
fen^d Ihht Hermors object ■was the con- 
Queet. & ;the lyiole oonntfy, he repaired to Henry, in 
Moimandy; to obtain his consent to the enterprise. 
The^ petmissito given by Henry vnas oonohed in 
a mbiy »WM terms; but neverthel^ in the year 1170, 
Stroogbov, rsith two hundred ^nights and mote than 
a thousand common soldiers, went over to Ireland. 
Waterfind was captured, and then he received the 
hand of MaoMurrogh's daughter in marrii^ After 
the celebration of tho nuptials, Strongbow, with 
MaoHurrogh, again took the field. Dublin was 
taken,, and the whole kingdom of Heath reduced to 
the of Leinster’s sway. But he did not long 
enjoy, hm ^detories: he died in Hay, 1171, and 
Strongbow, the onoo bankrupt Earl of'Pembroke, 
snooeeoed to his throne without ^position. The 
amUti^ adventurer from England assumed r^^ 
authority. Alanned at thdr danger, Boderio and the 
othm Insh princes united their forces and besie^ 
BabUri; but Strongbow with his knights and fol- 
lowers sallied out, and they werd debated with groat 
ala^htor. 

kingdom of Ireland seemed to be laid at 
Stron^bow’s foot. Henry Plantagenot, however, was 
not disposed to allow a subject to b^me a Ung; 
e^iecially in such close proximity to his own ^ 
minions. Strongbow was no mean warrior, fmd be 
might become a dangerous rival to tho Norman dynasty. 
No sooner, therefore, did he hear of the successes of 
the English adventurers than he sent orders to recall 
them from Ireland, and made preparations for annexing 
the &ir island to his own wminions. Alarmed at 
this, S^ngbow sent a messenger to offer to lay his 
authority and acquired possessionB at the feet cn his 
sovereign; at the same time desiring to hold them in 
vassalage to liis crown. Henry receded this offer in 
sullen silence, and having then settled his ofhits on 
tho Continent he returned to England. 

Strongbow hastened to meet llenry, on his return 
from the Continent, to obtain his pardon. He offered 
now to resign all his conquests to the kii^s disoMal. 
Strongbow was pardoned: bis estates in England, 
which had boon confisoated, were restored, and he was 
peimittod to retain a great part of the Idngdtnn of 
Leiiftter, to be held of tho crowi; of Engljma. The 
conditions under which ho was allowed toretain this 

S »rti6n of Ireland wero, that he should render to 
enry full pcesession of Dublin, and all the towns 
'and torts which ho held abng the coasts. This 


bgving imposed a tributo. upon each as an acknow- 
led;i^mt .of his sovereignty, dismissed them with 
valuable presents. 

All Bmnd exo^t Ulster was thus brought under 
the nominal subjection of Henry Flantagonet without 
fighti^ a battle He marohod from Waterford to 
Iteblin without either seeing or bearing of an onemy. 
He kept his Christmas at Dublin, the rawt boing held 
in a temporary ei-eqtion constructed after tho Irish 
toshion of wic^r^work. Giraldns sm that most of 
tlA princes of Ireland resorted to Henry’s court at 
Dubun, and that when they saw tho groat abundance 
of vian^ and the noble sertices, and also the eating 
jof cranes, which they loathed, " beii^ not betore ao> 
onstomed thereunto, they much wondered and mar- 
'polled thoroat.” In the end, however, he adds that 
"bring commanded by tho king, they sat down and 
ate and drank amoi^ them.’' 

While in Jrelaiid, Henry oalleA together a council ot 
tho rierCT at Cashel, at which a number of 'constitu* 
tions and dooreos were passed for the legfitetien Of the 
ehurch and the reform of ecclosiastical discipline, in 
which there had been great laxity; many evil customs 
which had prevailod wore abolmod. Henry is said, 
also, to have held a lay council at Lismoro, at which 
pTOvirion was made for the iutrodnotion of the English 
laws into Ireland, and several enootmouts propounded 
and passed tor the civil government of his new 
dominion. Soon after Christmas, Henry left Dublin. 
and took up his reridmee at SVexfora, whoro he 
employed hu well-l^own arts of poli^ to attach all 
the English adventurers settled in Ireland to his 
ioterests, in order that when ho loft tho country his 
power might bo established. He was at this time 
anxious to recoivo news from England. 'The weather 
had been tempestuous, and scarcely a riiip hod reached 
Irriand during the wh^r from any part of tho world. 
At length, hdWvor, arout tho middle of Lent, A.n, 
1172, ships arrived both from Eugland and Aquitain, 
and brought such tidings as determined Homy to 
leave Ireumd without d^y; and having appointed 
Hugh do Lacy governor of Dublin, and aa such his 
ropresontative in his realm of Ireland, he set sail from 


arrangement being conoladod, Homy, attended by 
Strongbow and about five hundred knights and four 
thousand soldiers, on the 2dth of Ootobw, sriled from 
Mlltord Haven for IrolandA He landed near Waterford. 
Before his arrival another attack hod boon mode upon 
. Dublin, but the Irish had again been diiqiersed with 
great daughter. Thia was thnlost efi^ tor. tire 
pieaeiit mMe tor Irish independqae^ All that Henry 
to do was to receive the submission 4 >f the Irish 
||riiu3e8*^and chieftains, which was eagerly of^ed. 


Wexford and on the same day landed at Fortfinnau 
in Wales. 

Fart of the news Henry received at Wexford was 
that the two legates oommissioned by the Pope to 
settle the terms of his reconciliation to the Church 
had been 'Waiting some time tor him in Normandy, 
and that if ho did not soon appear they would lay his 
dominions under an jnterdlct. Ho lost no time, there- 
fine, in repairing to Normandy. IJo embarked with 
his son, the young king, jtt Fortemouth, and on tho 
9th of Hay lauded at Barilour. His presence in Nor* 
mandy was so sudden that the king of France 
exc^imod, when ho beard of his arrival, "This 
Henry, king of England, neither rides nor sails: 
he fiiM like a bird.” Henry met^ tho legates at 
Avranohos; and a* a oonncil held iii Hay,, swore ^ 
his own free will on the holy Gospels that he h^ 
neither ordered nor desired sthe murder of Beoket. 
As, however^ ho oould not do^ that his wrathful 
wo^ had moved tho atwasrins to commit the deed, 
he oonsented to mgifftf'ii^ hundred knights during 
a year fbr the defep^ gf. tlte Hriy Land; and, if the 
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. 4 *^ ot fortime -who 'wero ever ready io eell tiheir 
eervioeB to %oae vrho paid them Nor did ho 


ooimts of the event to all the prinoea of Europe who 
had Boiu, to iiftereBt them in hw &vour; he aolicit^ 
the Pom to launch the thunders of the church against 
hia xooeUious SOBS and their aSherents; and he do-1 
epatched letters to the governors of his towns and 
oastles to prepare for dofmoo, and to his harons to be 
ready mth their vassals. The younger Henry was 
also active in his preparations; and he too employed the 
pen Ifi this unnatural quarrel. In a letter addressed 
by hua to ^e Pope, ho attributed his qnarrd with 
his &thor to the interest he had taken in the cause of 
Becket, and his desire to avenge his d€ath. His 
father, he said, had criminally neglected to punish 
the murdorers of his “ foster-iatHor, the glorious 
martyr of Christ, St. Thomas of Canterbury;” and 


marnrr ot unnst, st. x nomas ot Uantorbury; and 
had Doen wrathful against him for visiting the tomb 
of the martyr: adding that he did nut fear offending 
a parent when the cause of Christ swas concerned! 
Bat the 'pontiff was not to bo cajoled by the young 
hypocrite Although he made most libend omrs to 
the Church in order to insure the pontiffs support, 
they were rejected. How could ho, the hoad of tho 
Cliur^ support a son in rebellion against a fiithor in 
the sight of all Enrope? On tho contrary, ho con¬ 
firmed a sentence of excommunication a^iiTst tho 
king’s revolted subjects which had been iiilmiiiatod 
by %e bisheqta of Normandy. He acted more wisely 
and Christian-like. Ho sent a legate to put an end 
to tho unnatural quarrel by exhortation and media- 
tioti; but before lie arrive^ tho sword was drawn 
and blood shed; passions were aroused that could 
not be allayed Jiy tho voice of the ebarmor, “charm 
ho never so wisely.” 

It was immodiatoly after Easter that tho com- 
mcnoed. Tho king of Eranoc, with tho young Hcn^, 
entered Normandy on one sido and invested Yemcuil; 
while tho earls of Flanders and Boulogne entered it on 
tlie other, and laid siege to Aumale. Simnltunoously 
with these movements the rebellious barons of Anjou, 
Maine, Aqnitaiu, and Brittany took the field and 
desolated the royal demesnes in these {rrovincos. 
There was war also in England. The king of Scot¬ 
land invaded Cumberland, bcsic^ Camsle, and 
destnyed tho adjacent country with fire dhd sword; 
while the vassals of tho earl of Leicester and others 
were in armed rebellion in the centre of the kingdom. 

Tho war jn Normandy was soon, over. Henry 
waited at Bouon,with the Brahanooru and tho barons 
who wero still faithfiil.'to him, watching an oppor¬ 
tunity of striking a blonv Aumale, NouohAM, and 
Urioncourt wero c^tnrod^y tho earls of Flanders 
and Boulogne; but at the last of them places the earl 
of Boulc^o received a wound of^hicn he died, and 
hie broker Aumalo, smitten wim grief at his 
rotiied with their wited troops^rom the conflict. 
Henry bow assumed the offensive. marched 

the French at Yemonil; and on his approach 
Loois fled with precipitation, leaving his camp a^ prey 
to lus enemies. His troops disbanded, and thdrde- 
feat was follo wed by that of the barons in Brittany. 


A 'detachment <ff Brahancons routed them in a pitched 
battle, and they flod to the castle of Doll for rofhge. 
That castio was besiegod by tho tong in person, and 
tho earl of Chester and about ono hundr^ knights 
and nobles were obliged to surrender at discretion. 
They wero sent to different prisons; and the rebellious 
barons of Anjou, Motne,^ and Aquitain, hearing of 
those events, sheathq^ Ihoir swoids: each one alarmed 
for his safety retired to his own castle. 

ACeanwhile tho Soots had been driven from Cum- 
.berland by Bichard do liuiy, tlio king’s justiciary, and 
Humphrey de Bohun, who fellowod them into their 
ovm country and ravaged Lothian and buint Berwick. 
At that time the earl of Leicester had been joined by 
a body of Flcmini^ and by tho carl of Norfolk wit h 
ffis vassals. Having received tliis intelligence, Du 
Lacy and Do Bohun couolndcd a truce witli tho king 
of Sootiand and marched lapully to tho south. The 
two armies mot near Saint Edmimdshury. With the 
banner of Saint Edmund in their front, and. flushed 
with recent success, the royal army riisliod to victory. 
The rebel forces wero dofoat|d. and tho oavl of Ixiiccs- 
ter with his countess wore tf^en prisoners. Many ol 
tho Flemings were also-joaptuipd; and, lor a lime, the 
rebellion was crushed. 'An truth, those who engaged 
in this war never had a chance of success; for the 
popular feeling was against them botli in Normandy 
and England. 

Tot, Asperate as was tho cause of tho confederates, 
they did not despair of finally dethroning Henry. 
During tho winter adUve prepamtions were mado by 
thipi for the repowal of the war: especially in Eng¬ 
land. Accordingly, in tho year .1174, tho allies re¬ 
appeared in different quarters of his dominions. The 
king of France, with young Henry, attacked tho 
frontiers of Normandy; Geoffrey again tried his 
forttmos in Brittany; apd Bichard, who now com¬ 
menced his warlike career, hooded an insurrection in 
Poitoii and Aquitain. Henry turned his aims against 
tho youngest and bravest of his sons. Ho «mtured 
tho town of Saintes and -the fortress of ToUlcrourg; 
and, having driven the insurgents from several other 
oastles, rotumod towards Anjou and devastated the 
frontier of Poitou. At this point of his campaign, 
nows reached him which recalled Itim to England. 
The king of Sootiand with a powerful army had 
spread terror and desolation over all tho northern 
counties; Boj^ de Mowbray had raised the standard 
of revolt in Yorkshire; David, oar-1 of Huntingdon 
and brother to tiro King of Scots, with Earl Ferrers, 
were in arms in tHS central commies; and Hugh 
Bigod, oorl of Norfolk, with seven Iiundred knights, 
had tesiegod and captured tiro castio of Norwrdi. 
At tiro samo timo a fonnidahjp fleet, under the direc¬ 
tion of tho young King Henry and tho carl of Flanders, 
whoso grief Heir bis brother’s death bad been ex¬ 
changed for deep revongo, was about to embark frwn 
tire Continent to the scone of conflict, 'fhese were 
heavy tidings; but Henry did not sink under them. 
No sooner had he heard th^ than he mounted bis 
horse, made for the coast, and in the nndst of a storm 
ho embarked for Englwd: carrying with him os 
captives hia own wife Eleanor, and ,hu son’s wife 
Margaret, with the Earls of Chester and Leicester, 
the ratter of whom had been, after the battle near 
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Saint Edanndslmiy, mat over os a ptuoner to Nor- 
mondy. 

At this time the oM story of the king’s guilt of the 
murder of Beckot had hera industriously spread m 
England by tbo conspirators, in order to aUrniato the 
affections of his people. And it was well cakulated 
to have that effect. Becket Was greater in his t^b 
than he had been in his palace of Canterbury. The 
Pope had placed his name among the inost illustoions 
of the saintfl and martyrs, and the mirados saidato 
have been worked at his shrine were now recognised 
both by the hierarchy dnd the lower clergy. As toa 
the credulous multitude, they esteemed the dead pri¬ 
mate as a saint and martyr of the highest order; and 
as a natural oonsoquonoc held his murderers in th^ 
deepest execration. To make the people heBove, 
therefore, that Henry was g[uil^ of the “Sabit’s’* 
death was a sure med^ of bringing do^ their ven¬ 
geance upon his hood. Whether it was to avert snu^ 
a consummation, or Whether Henry was a partaker in 
the superstitions of the age, certain it is that ho took a 
step on his arrival at Soalhampton oalonlatod to give 
the lie direct to tho dnoge 1^ agamst him, and to 
revive the waning affections of many of his subjects. 
No sooner had hounded, than mounting his horse he 
rode towards Canterbury, without takuig any other 
refreshment than bread and water. It was at tho 
dawn of day that he came in sight of tho towers of 
Canterbury oathodral, and though some miles distant 
he dismounted, throw off his royal garments and san¬ 
dals, and walk^ the rest of the way over a stony road 
barefoot. Ho enteisd Canterbury with bleeding foot: 
was there ever such an edifying sight? A mighty 
monarch leaving marks of his blood at every step he 
took, wending ^ way to the shrine of tho great 
native saint, Thomas h-Beck^I The people of Can¬ 
terbury were affected to tears at sneU on unwonted 
sight; and all England heard of it with admiration 1 
Even if he had b^ ffuilty* surely this was sufficient 
to wipe away his guUt. But'his hnnuUty did not end 
here. On arriving at the oathedritl he descended 
into tho crypt, and threw himsolf upon tho grave of 
Beckot, where ho long remained with his &oe pressed 
to tho cold earth, sobmng and weeping as though his. 
kingly heart would burst with grief. As the people 
stood around him they were touched to tho heart at 
sudi a SjpMtacIe: surely they were now convinced eff 
the royal innocence I But if they were there was 
one in the pulint who was, and Who, while Henry was 
sobbing and we^dng, was uaing,^! his mwers <a elo¬ 
quence to oonvtyoe them that tiieir king was not 
guilty of shedding the blo(||i of the holy martyt Beu'tet^ 
Cilb^ Foliot, Che onoo bishop of Hereford, but now 
bishem of London—^thesman wh^ whw Basket was 
slain before tho altar, had propos^ that his dead car¬ 
case should be throtm into a ditch or hung high upon 
a gallows—was this preadholr. He told the pemle 
that Homy, king of Zm^nd, solemnly protested that 
he was iwt guilty; that he neither oraeted, caused, 
nor desired the deathtof the glorious saint, and he 
conjured them to ^Uove their king. At the same 
tuai^he said, as tlie murderers might hSye.tahen Some 
advantage of his hasty words, Emg Benzy had .oofl^ 
to Osnierhury to do penance for those woidsf aho . he- 
fbro the bishope there assembled was alxKii. to { 


"his naked flesh to the rod of discipline.** T^e 
preacher having^ ceased, Henry xose IsTtiv 

walked into the ohapter-houpe, where, hayi^'iito?ri> 


off his upper garnets, he a^in prostrato^h^seUi 
oanfessed to^e minor ofi^oe,aad Ilie]frei«dved>6hi^ 
tisomenti^hisoffenoe. Eochaftheeighty'eociaflaSttot 
present gave him fhsn three to flvelashSli the bhdiops 
and abb^ handling the knotted c^ Arst; 
them the monks; ondfas each blow &U npbnhis/nai^ 
back these words were uttered —" Even as .ChiM trss 
scourged tor the sins of .men, so be thou Sooui^t^ tor 
thine own rin.” It is dear freun what fliUonred- tiiat 
the eodosiastus had been very tender in (pj^ 
tisementof therc^ penitent; tor no BOonv..?ii^ it.' 
over than Henry s^ain resort^ to the onr^ and 
i^n prosirated himself at Bodeet’s tomb; whety B ia 
said be spdat the rest of the day and the whotoeff. the. 
night in tosting, vreeping, and prayer. Tbdf al,iAin- 
rise he heard mass, and having oru^ some hdsi^^ter, 
blessed by St. Beckel himself and being sapplkd 
a small ixittle of it "for the ^pod m us BOa],*.ne 
mounted his horse, and rode ."'mth a joyous hea^ to 
London I" • ' 

If tho knotted cords had not tollen heavily oh 
Henry’s naked body, excitement, totigue, mid penance 
told upon his frame. On arriving in liondon he -ma 
seized with a burning fever, which confined him for 

f ^veral days to his chamber. He arri'vod there oh the, 
3th o£ Jdy, a day distinguished Ity one of the most* 
memorable events of his rei^; a day on which tho 
(xmfedoraoy received a total blow. The king of Scot¬ 
land had invested Alnwick Castle; and deemii^ 
himtolf seonre, had sent the main body of his toroto in' 
three different pulies .to plunder the adjacent 
countries, Booei'ving inthUigence of this, Bannlf de 
GlanvOle, with tour huudim knights, marched to 
Newcastle, in the vuhnity of the S^tish comp. Ho 
arrived at NewoasSe on toe 12to of July, and having 
refreshed his men and horses, pushed on to toe Sootdx 
camp at daybredk, under cover of a thick fog. As too 
fog cleared a'way, Alnwick Castle was seen at a fflnall 
distance and toe king of tho Scots, with about sev^ty 
knights, tilting in 'a meadow. William the Lion 
imagined that ^ armed troops ajmroaching bdongod 
to otra subject., Duncan, earl of Fife. But he was 

soon undeceived. Himself and his whole jrarty, after 
a brief conflict, were made captives. Henry was 
loosed from bis at midnignt to hear this news, 
and, leaping from bis bed, he 'wept for joy and ordered 
all his friends to be oallod around him, and all the 
bells in Zxmdon to bo set a rinrang to proclaim the 
tidings. Previous to this, Bitoard De Laty had 
been sueoessM in toe centre of the kingdom, , and 
Goofl^, bishop elect of Lincoln, Henry’s naturidson . 
by toe toir Boramond, haA dotoated Boger de ‘Mo#». 
bray. Geoffrey had toufpit most gallantly tor Kiiqg 
Henry; and on hearing of his -riotory, his totoer .eat 
claimed that ho rvfs "his lawfrd son: the rest’#eto 
bastards.’’ By tovi events the jebeUton to Engtotid 
'was orush^. The Scotch otmy retired; the hOiAila' 
herons made their snbmissioai; and toe yourngH^iie^ - 
Henry and toe emrl of Flimdeni laid aride all ^ 

of an invasion. U i - V - ^ 

' '*Jba toe meantime the ktog oS Feinoe badjnif ii%e i 
;to Booen, toe capital of Nmmandy. He mm : 
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tho jroung king and the earl of Fleoulen. 
oppotonts King Heiuy led hi» ariny. 

. ntnnerous, for the poc^le of Knglaiid 

W® standard fiom all quartera. He had 
.alao litwkchiin liis Brabanoon nieioenarios, and a thou- 
aai^. biAvfr Welsh soldiers. He was soon in Nor* 
^th him as prisoners the king of 
Sdotls^d> and we two great earls of Chester and 
Ixuposteh The two queens, Eleanor and Margaret, 
ware .^lbft in safe custody in ISngland. Bonen still 
h<^ otlt, for its citkens were loyal, and seWal harong 
’ with their vassals defended its walls bravely. Henry 
land^ at Harflenr, and march^ with all haste to 
Rouen. He came, ho saw, and conquered. In a brief 

S ricQ the confodoratoa were not only oblij^ to raise 
e afoi^' but to retreat out of Nomanoy. Acting 
now ili^r the advice of Louis, who ha^ been the 
chief; pfomotcr of the confederacy, an anaistice was 
requested, and a meeting for the general anungpment 
of peao^ Henry and Qcoffiey consented to this 
request being made; but Richard, supported by the 
turbttbwt barons of Aqnitain, Aill persisted in war 
agunist his fother. Out it was in vaiy that ho fought: 
in six weeks he had lost most of his castles, and ho 
was oompelled^to a&k his lather's forgiveness, and to 
tslEe part in the couferouflo. 

Tim conference, was held at a place betw'oen Tours 
and Amboise. The teims of tlio peace were dictated 
by Henry; and considering the provocation he had ra- 
edved, they wore most mermfuL .His rebel sons 
having thrown thcmk»lvc8 at his feet, implored his 
pardon, and acknowledged his authoiity as a parent 
and king, he assigned them appointments for their 
support Henry was to liave two castles In Nor- 
nubiMy,and a yearly allowance of 15,0001., Angevin 
money; Geofocy two castlqs in Brittany, with half 
iho estates that bod belonged to his lather-in-law 
elect and a ptofoise of the remainder when his mar* 
riago with Conan’s daughter was consummated; and 
Ridiard two castles in Toitou, with lijilf the fbvonuos 
of that earldom. All the prisoners; except one, 
amounting to nmrly one tlionsand knigh^ were 
freely sot at liberty. The exception was ^ king of 
Soouond, who was confined for several months in the 
castle of Falaise; but he was finally liberated, alter 
doing homage to Henry as his liege lord: it being 
stip^ted that the Scottidi clergy and barons should 
also take an oaUi of foalty to lung Henry, and that 
certain castles in Scotland should be lyanncd by 
J^glkh garrisons. By this degrading treaty, which 
empeors to have been counsollra by a deputation of 
Swttish prelates and, nobles who waited on their king 
at'Falaise, the independence of Scotland was nomi> 
naUy sacrificed, at l^t for a period. It was signed 
in December, a.d. 1174. 

It ia stud tliat some difMbencea a^n arose between 
Heniy and th6 heir to his throne; out if so, tluy did 
nqt lead to any important consoqnenoos. They cele- 
btvted the fostival of Easter to^imthor, A.i>. 1175, at 
Cfojsrbourg, after which they sained in company to 
l^gUnd- This was in May. After thair mding, 
ti^iiqtpSar to have lived in harmony: not only 
Smttg 1 ^ the same table, bnt slecmiug m the same 
b^'to if to oonvince the world of the cordiality of 
'ttiefr'roboQOiliation. Redioved from hia snxiotieei 


Hen^ directed hk attention to tho better odmiiustra- 
tiiin of his'English dominions. Ho was unremitting 
in the disohorgo of his civil duties: all his energies 
and resources being dirooted to tlio reform of Uie 
adminiskation of his kingdeon. During this interval 
of peace, Henry also, accompanied by his son, made 
seviral progresses to different parts of the kingdom, 
holding councils and receiving homage from princes 
and barons. In a pn^ross to the north soon after 
their arrivd in England, they wore mot by William, 
kiilg.of Scotland, with his prelates, borons, and frco> 
holders, all of whom did homage, and swore ferdty, 
first, to King Homy tho fotlor, and then to King 
Henry tho son. Hostages had been given by tho 
king of Scotland at Fah^ and these were now sot 
at h^rty. On their return to Windsor, a great 
conndil was held, at which a treaty was oonoluded, 
by which the ambassadors of Bgderio O’Connor, king 
of Connaught, agreed that O'Connor should hold his 
kingdom of the king of England, and my him by way 
of tribute tho tenw hide of all cuttle killcit m his 
dominions. 

Although Henry and his son appeared to have lived 
in harmony, yet the young king seems not to have 
been happy in his father’s company, lie was treated 
with kindness, and carefully instrufitol in the arts ol 
government, but ho longed for more liberty. So grave 
a monitor as King Henry did not suit bis dispomtion. 
Hence in the year 1176, after muoh entreay, he ob¬ 
tained permission to pay a devotional visit to St James 
of Compostella. Thq|; was tho ostensible object of hi* 
desire to return to the Continent; but it was soon seen 
wBkt his real objoot was. We do not read that he 
paid his devotions to St James; but, on tho contrary, 
ho spent' much of his time in the company of those 
‘who had been his confidants in his late revolt In 
order, however, to present any further rebellion, on 
becoming awaro of his son’s suspicions conduct Henry 
at this lime demolished some of tho castles of the 
barons with whom he thus associated, and took otliqra 
into bis own possession. Bnt though ho thns dimi- 
niriicd tho power of some of his liarons who wore of 
doubtful-lo^ty, Henry was not on arbitrary monarch. 
When ho miagined it would bo productive of good 
efojct be exorcised a noble clemency. Thus in tbo 
year 1177, in a parliament hold at Northampton, he 
pardoned the two potent earls of Chester and 1/eicestcr, 
who bad been excepted out of the la^e pacification, and 
restored to tlicm all their estates. In tho same year, 
at another council held at Oxford, tho princes aiid lords 
of Wales did homagaJe him for their territorioB and 
oatatos; and his youngest son, Prinoo John, was de¬ 
clared loid of Ireland, to ba held by him and his heirs 
as a &f under tho crown of England. Tho conquered 
provinces in t]^t island was«al^ distributed^ among 
such of his barons os he deemed inosi deserving, and ■ 
most ablo to defend and enlarge those eonqnosts. At 
this period Hcniy's fome for wisdom, judicial alnlity, 
and power extended over all Europe. Alfonso, king 

Oostilo, and his uncle, Swncho, king of Navane, had 
been for somo years disputing a^ymt tbmr torritorios, 
and had drawn tho sworn against mtfo other; but they 
now referred their qnanref to the English monai-ch, 
binding tbemael'veB to submit to his award, which he 
adjud^ in a oouncdl hdd at London, and in such a 
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manner that Ihe amhasBadoiB of Castile and Navarro 
exprosBod Hieir entire satisfaction at its nrisdom and 
justioo. 

lionis, king of France, however, was still the enemy 
of Henry, king of-England. A diiqiuto had again 
broken out between them; and in August Henry em¬ 
barked at Portsinoutli for Normandy, to settle it. The 
matter in dispute was tliis. It had boon ogreoA 
A.i>. 1169, that rrince Jtiehard should mairy Adelms, 
tlio youngest daughter of Ijouis ; and as both parties 
woio mfiiTiagoablo, tlie French king insisted that tSie 
ceremony should bo forthwith perforraod. Hmy 
dcinurreil, and tho l*op8 threatenod to lay his king¬ 
dom under an iriteitiiot if ho did not allow it to he 
cornplotod; but he settled the matter with Lonis and 
the I’opo by agreeing to take the cross and to go 'wit)! 
tiio king of France on an'expedition to the Holv 
Land: an cngagcmei^ wliioh, if ever i-eally inUmdod, 
was never fumlled. * ^ j 

Henry spent tho first six months of A.i). 1178 in 
Normanrly in regulating the ooolosiastical affiurs of: 
his continental dominions; and on his return to Eng¬ 
land he employed his time in tho same henefiomt 
purposes In tiie same year he knighted hia third 
son Geoffrey with groat solemnity at Woodstock: and 
Geoffrey soon aftA* went to tho Continent to dimlay 
his valour and doxtority in tournaments, for whiim 
his brothers Henry and Bichard wore already re¬ 
nowned. Two years aflerwards Henry himseli re¬ 
turned to Normandy: this timo to settlo a dispute 
which had occurred among the ^embers of the royal 
family of Franco. IIo nobly returned good for evil. 
Instead of fomenting discord, as Louis had done when 
his sons displayed a rebellious ^irit, he laboured to 
rostoro peace. By his mediation tho qnarrel was 
allayeil, and ho rotumod to England a.d. 1181. It 
was in this year that ho published his famous “ assize 
of anas,” wliioh had fur its object tlfe security and 
defence of his dominions. By this regulation or law, 
every earl, Inron, or knight, was bound to have in 
his possession as many complcto suits of armour as he 
had Knight’s foes; every freeman who had rents or goods 
of tho value of tixtoen marks, one suit of armour; every 
freeman who had ten marks only, a habergeon, a cop of 
iron, and a lance; and every free burgess a wombois, 
a cap of iron, and a lonue. The armour consisted of a 
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coat of mail, a helmat, $ shield, and a lance; and none 
of the arms, whether of earl, hanon, or knight, or of 
freeman or burgess, were either to ho lonf^ .sold,, 
pawned, or given for«payment of' debt, but ■wore 
uways to be kept in^oonst^t readiness for use. This 
fiunouB law is said to have boon adopted variona 
other nations, and to have been both wise and n^fu^j 
bat it niay be doubted whether it whs 


anus into tiio hands the great body of the people, 
at an a^e when reheUion had become a marked n^tmu 
in its history. ' a. ' 

Bobellionbad been quelled in King HeB^#.1lomi- 
nions, but it was now nfe in Frano^ In' year 
1182, tho English monareh was again oallbd to tiie 
Continent to settle disputes among the n^ib^ "of the 
royal &mily of hVance. This time mvil war had 
broken out; but ha'sdng procured an interviowwith 
Louis and tho head of the contending partiee,’. Henry 
once more restored thmquillily to that disti^ted 
court and kingdom. Yet peaocmakor as HeniyAros 
at this period, ho was (^in doomed to suffek di»> 
miietnde in his own family In the year 1183, 
^ unquiet blood the Hantagonets onoe etore 
asserted "the hirthi^ht of their race to be at 
variance.” ^ In the pre-noos year he hod prevent;^ a 
rupture wiUi his eldest son by noble g<merosity. 
Tliat prince had spent several years in tilts and 
tournaments, attended by an expensive retinue of 
knights. His resources were nut equal to his ex- 
pexmitare. He boldly demanded the cession of 
Normandy to enable him to reward his followers, and 
when this was loosed, he retired into France, s^en 
and disooutonted. Heniy', however, appeased him, and 
induced him to return tho promise Of one hundred 
pounds a day fur himsol^ Angevin money; ten pounds 
a day of tho same money for his consort; and suitablo 
ijiwards &r one hundred koights. In order' to soouro 
fiutuly.ooncord, ho afterwards added the feudal ties to 
thoso of blood; ties which were in that age deemed 
inviolable. !E^ly this year he held an assembly of 
nobles at Angers, in wmoh ho proposed that his suns 
Geoffrey and Bicbard should do homage to their 
elder brother Henry for their respective territories 
Brittany and Aqmtmn. Geoffrey readily complied 
with the proposal, but Bichard sternly refused. A 
war now ensued between the brotfadra. Henry and 
Geoffrey entered Aquitain with an army. Bichard 
having ^rovioudy proclaimed tho ban of war. Tho 
contest was carried on between them with so ninch 
rancour that no quarter was given on cither side. 
Hmuy hastened to put on end to these hostilitios, and 
havit^ induced his sons to ap|iear before him in the 
vicinity of Limogos, ho offectra a reconciliation. But' 
this reconciliation was not sinoore; or if so at the 
moment, it was not lasting. In a brief space of time 
thoro was war again in Aquitain, and Homy himseb 
\^as compelled to join in the conflict. 

This second war appears to have been brought 
about chiefly through the influence of tho trouW 
donrs of Aquitain and Poitou, Bertrand Bom 
being at their head. Queen Eleanor had been lued 
and wm among the people of the two countries^ and 
notwithstanding her moral delinqiiencies, was a tni 
regarded by them as theirsebiofitainess. Henry, they 
conceived, had no other right over them thq-ti that 
which he could claim as an affectionato husband. But 


they couM command. 'When engaged in effoeting .thei 
reconciliation between his sons, he had he^ ti^e in 
danger of being slain by the hand of treadfa^;^.«nd 
'(hose attempts having fiuled, his destrumon vut 
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by open war. To stir np thia was tho 
-wOn "Of the tsbahadoora; to arm ^to atms against 
them a holy oanse. Thciir satires' 
wars' ISireDed at him, keeping aliye and infloming 
tho haundoftlip people against their ^gUsh monarch. 
With 'Ihe sBino weapon they inilmnod the possioi^ of 
the yOahg^ pri||p 08 against uieir fother. Richard was 
lodl^ npim as tho instrument hy which his mother’s 
wrongs wonid be revenged ; h% it was who was de^ 
tined' to “ rescue her from tho northern king, who 
kmt hoT shut up hke a besieged townand to anni> 
hilato ** all tiiose who opposed him, from tho least to 
the groatost." . At this time, however, Richard, who 
had bnu rescued from the fhry of his brothers toe 
weU*tuned interference of bis &thor,waB not disposed 
to he. the avenger of his mother’s wrongs. Richard 
de Bom, therefore, renewed his intrigues witli the 
young King Henry and Qooi&ey,who turned with re> 
sonto^t against their father for saving their hrothor 
Richard from their fury, just as they were on too 
point of crushing him. Homy and GoofTroy, .toore- 
ibro,.again rovolted; and too French monari^, un- 
min^fiu of Henry’s reoAnt good of{\pos in restoring 
concord, among his own iamUy, openly announced 
himself as their ally. The war was renewed in Aqul- 
tain, and it recommenced under a new aspect; it was 
this time King Henry and his son Bichara on the one 
side, and the two sons, Henry and Geoflrey, on the 
other. - The head-quarters of the associated brotheA 
were at Dorat, in Poitou; and tho bishops of Nor¬ 
mandy, at too command of the Pope, fnli^atod their 
excommnnications against them and their adherents. 
While there, young Tlenry, under a pretence of sufibr- 
ing remorse for hm rebellions conduct, left too camp 
and ropmred to his father’s court, whore ho implorea 
and obtained his father’s forgiveness. He was not 
onlyponnittedto goat largo, but to meddle in political 
affairs. Acting under his advice, King Henry adoptol 
measures which cost him too lives of many of his 
faithful followers. Ho was a spy in his fothi^s camp, 
a traitor to his father’s cause. But his career was 
drawing to a close. Ho onco more deserted to toe insur¬ 
gents, and resolved with his brother Geoffrey to hozai'd 
a battie. Before his pre|«ration8 were completed, how¬ 
ever, ho was overtaken with a fatal sickness at Chfltean 
Martel, near Limoges. According to some of too old 
writors, remorse for his unnatural conduct, combined 
with his ollior |)a.s8ions, threw him into a fover of 
which ho di^. Wo quesfion his romorsa while in 
health; hut in his dying hours it was of toe keenest 
kind. In those hours ho expressed tho dflopcst contri¬ 
tion, and sent a messenger to his father oamostiy 
beseeching that ho would forgive him and visit him 
before ho died. Suspocting treachery, Homy refused 
to go to him, but ho took a ring from his ffo^r and 
sent it as a token of foi^ivdhess and paternal anbotion. 
It is xecordod toat ho pressed his fother's ring to his 
lip6with much emotion, and that he expired on a heap 
oiMhes, whore desired to bo laid as an'aot of morti¬ 
fication and penanoo 

At toe-death of his firstborn, Henry’s hmirt was sore 
mtiltfen. He feinted away thrice on receiving toe 
intellieehce, and when he recovered from his swoon, 
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grief was mingled with revenge i^ainst the insurgents. 


Arbnsing himself from his griefs, ho took toe field 
against too barons of Aqnitain and Poitou. I Jmogos 
was captured the day afiev toe funeral of. his son, and 
castle utor castle was stormed and destroyed. Bertrand 
do Bom, tho soul of too oonspiimy and too seducer 
of children, fell into his hands, but contrary to 
tho general expectation ho was set at liberty; his 
clomeniy arising, it is said, from a touching allusion 
whfoh too troubiulour miulo before him to tho docconed 
prince. Tho public tranquilUty was once more r^ 
stAed. Prinoo Gcoihxy sought and obtained his 
father’s pardon, and too confiidoratos generally has¬ 
tened to make their submismon. There was oven a 
momentary roconciliatiou between tho king and Queen 
Eleanor, who was ^r^loascd for a tJino to lie present at 
ft solemn meeting, wherein “ peace and fin.'il concord ” 
was established between the king and bis sons; a 
peace which was confirmed Jay writing and toe 
sacrament.” 

Henry had at this time, A.n. 1184, retnmed to 
England. Daring his absence too Wclsli lAd com¬ 
mitted some ravages on too English bonlers, and he 
marched against them; but tlieir prince, Roes ap 
Griffin, averted his anger by submission. After tho 
femily concord had hwn established, Geoffrey was 
sent back to too Continent; and in*A.n. 1185 Richard 
was permitted to return to Aqnitain. Pririce John 
only remained in England. At a great council held 
at Windsor, on the 1st of April, John was solemnly 
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knighted, and was then sentswito a lavf^ amiy into 
Ire&id; Hugh do lAicy.toe ^^ous lord deputy, 


ScIm tS;- to the authoritv ot 

tho English monarch. On too amtraxy, PnnTO John 
disgusted those whom he should have oonoili^. 11 
WM during his rule in Ireland that John first displayed 
his real chMuctor, for he ruled j""®' 

lontly. King Henry had placed too Into chieftains 
. at his own hrolo, ana had treated toem with courtOOT: 
John, when they approached hi^ enooun^ed his 
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afctendahtB to ridicule end pluck tbem by 

tike beard. If be bad net bees roctdled, as he woe in 
a few montba, tiiiore would have boon war and blood- 
riled; fer inatt^d df loyalty there waa ^wisg np a 
wide-spread disaffection among the Celtic j^pulation 
of Ireland. On his recall the chief direction of the 
affidrs In Ireland were loft to the brave John de 
Conroy. 

Before tlio close of this year, llfcnry’s presence was 
again leqiiiii'd in Normandy. The fiumly conoor^ 
which hail licon “confirmed by writing and the sacra¬ 
ment,” was again brokm^ There was war between the 
brothers Geoffrey and Kichard. ITenry raised on aamy 
to inarch a^inst either tlio ono or the other; but 
Richard, at his request, resigned thednohyeff Aquitoin 
to his mother Eleanor, and peace was restored. Whiler 
in Normandy, Henry met Philip, now tbo king of 
Franco, at Uisors, and settled a dilute with him 
about tiio dowry of Queen Margarety the widow of the 
young King Henry; and solemnly enmged that the 
inarriagd of his am Riohud with the Ibincess Adelsis 
shonld take place without delay. Henry, however, 
found moans to cludo this engagement by sending 
Richard to prosocuto a war against tbo Earl m 
Toulouse—tbe cai^ of wbicdi is not recorded—while 
he himself retnmda to England, A.n. 1186. 

Henry bad not been long in England when bis 
domestic peaco was again Sstnrbcd. Geoffrey de¬ 
manded the earldom of Anjou, and, when refused, he 
withdrew to tiio French court to prepare for another 
war. Bat his turbulent career«was cut shori while 
in Franco. He was dismounted at a toiunamcnt, wd 
trampled under the feet of tho horses of the kaignts 
engaged in the lists, which resulted in his death. 
Philip, King of Franco, buried Geoffrey^ with great 
pomp. After his death, Philip invited Prince Ririiard 
to his court. Tho invitation •was accepted, and there 
was extreme friendship betifreon them; a ftiendship 
which in after years was succeeded deadly hatred. 
As tho French ooui't had been the hotbed of macliiiia- 
tions against Hemy, he sent messages to recall Richard. 
He was reluctantly obeyed At lenj^b, however, he 
moved; but it vras only to seize his mthcr's treasures 
at Chinon, ana to raise tho banner of revolt once more 
in Aquitain. Ho began to fortify his towns and 
castles; but this time his designs proved abortive. 
His standard foiled to attract a dispiiited pcKiplo, and 
be was again compelled to sue-for pm-don. Heniy 
granted it; but to msure his fidelity for tho ftitore he 
made him swear on a copy of the Hdy EvangeUsis, 
before an assembly of prelates aM barons. 

Ihere was, nc^donot, an understandihg between 
Philip, king of France, and Richard, that wey would 
mutually attack the continental doinuiiuns of Kina 
Jlenty. Gcofii'cy had left an infant dang;htcr, and 
before Richard raised the standard of revrit in Aquitain, 
Philip had claimed the guardianship of the heiress of 
Brittany, and tlie government of 1^ dominions dming 
her infancy, threatening war if hfo deuuinds were not 
conceded. Preparations had been made on both sides; 
and early in tho year 1187, Heniy went over to 
Noimoudy to meet tho barons of France. .Some minor 
<^rations in the field ooourrod; but a general action 
was prevented by the interpomtion of the go^ 
of legates ooumusrioned by the Pqm to bring .atot^ 


a peace. A^c9 ^twoy^hn w»S (zmdiadM; and it 
was after thia event that JUahard Vrent to the 'I^riiGh 
court: so that it is (dear that tha kjng F 

intimately oozmeoted wifti this hist revolf rite son 
against the fother; and that at the Atiih 
if not before he would renew the ~ war- wirii , 

In the mean time Concttanti% duchA* daifum of 
Brittany, was ddivered .of a posthumous si% .who 
was named Arthur, and his mother* was. ap^inted 
guardian of his person and dmninlons nndrir^^i^ . 
tection of hJs grandfother the king of England^^^Biit'. 
no^thstending ^ event, and the mconopjbri&m of 
Prince Richard with hk fother, it is probable tl^ this 
war between England and France would have''been ' 
renewed, had not events in Palestine occurred v&ch 
induced the two monarohs to he at poaoe with each, 
other—at least for a season. ; ., ' 

Since the eapturo of Jerusalchi, A.li. 1099, the' Cfirte- 
tian kingdom had been upheld under six Bucctessots of 
its first monarch-^the illustrious Godfrey. , ihelr 
dominion was now at an end. Salodin the 
originally a hnmb}e soldier of the pastoral tribe of 
the Knids, aftei^ having beefone loid of £^t,.iuid 
after many a hud-fought battle, in which blood 
of the soldiers of tbe Gross hod been shed like water 
on the groimd, had captured Jerusalem. In il^gfond 
there were two powerful bodies especially sworn oa 
the defenders of the Ci-oss—^the Knights Templars 
atid the Knights HospitaUers. In the year 1185, 
Henwdius, patriarch of Jemsalem, arrived /n England 
to ui'go Henry, as tho representative of Fnlke of 
Anjou, whose aesoendants had been kin^ of Jerusa¬ 
lem for half a centiuy, to rescue Hie dty from ^lodia, 
into whose hands it was then about to folL Henry 
re£»Tod 'the question to his great cotmcil at Lemdon, 
as to whether he should engage in tho enterarise, or 
whether he riiould remain to govern tj;te dommions of 
which Heaven had given him tho charge. The coun¬ 
cil decided that ho ritould remain in Enropo; at tho 
same time permission was given to as many as choso 
to go the East: aild many went and perished by the 
sword of the Saracen. In the same year Henry had 
a consultation with the king of France on tho affairs 
of the Holy Land—^Heraolius being present. Neither 
of tho two Ungs could bo prevaUed upon to undertake 
a crusade in mreon, but both prcnnised .aid in men 
and money. But if the aid had been given it was of 
no avail. • In the year 1.197 the renowned Salajlin 
iwOs victorious: the oi'escent triumphed ovmr the 
cross. This news spread alarm throughout Europe. 
A pope is said to have died of the grief it had qapsed 
him, and a king wore sackedoth, while,most eff the 
sovereigns trembled, or pretended to trcnihle, for. the 
safety of their possessions. Tho triumphant Mussul-, 
mans might possibly invi^ their dominions': some¬ 
thing must done to cd^k tbrir victorious oarsiEH'. 
Ou both Henry of Rngland and Philip of Fj^jope 
were ; and on this ground they traolved tb'-lhy 
aside their enmities and do battle conjointiy with the 
infidels. At Gisors, under oxf old ehn-pee, a^^ 
hearing an'oloqnent diaconrse frenn the lips 
enthusiastic anuibishc^ of Tyre, tbev swmte' wJ^.i^. 
brothers in arms far the cause of God.* Each.etriKidted; 
var^te to his drees; swearing navmr to ’ 

^^lte^eet the duties of a spldiez of Christ 
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' Uthii' ^ fl6At town or floldi until tho viotory wm won^ 

. l^tiboO'Kolmrd, who became one of the most renowned 
orosaders that ever wielded a battle-axe in F^estinet 
had tafafe l^ Croim; before and the example of theee 
ttkuM wilB’ fiXowed by many barons and knights. 
Undw this; Blume elm-hr^ another solemn peace was 
^tnSMedi and then Henir returned to hWland to 
. make ready for the Holy War. 

, l%is,time seems to liave been in earnest 

, At ja g^t council held at Gidington in Nortbainp* 
tonimi];ie, in February, A.a 1188, 3ie question of the 
wa^ And means was resolml upon. A umsade in 
Pamstine em expensive afihir; and &e consent of 
all t^ vassals was required as to the mode in which 
the means were to be provided. It was enacted, thoro- 
fora'^th the consent of the barons, both lay and 
eookwaaetio, that there should bo levied a contribution 
of one-tenth of all rents for one year, as wdU as a tentii 
of all the 'movoahle property in the country; the books 
of the church and w arms and horBos of the knights 
excepted. It was levied, but was found to 1^ insuffi- 
det^ Becourse was nor^ had to extortion and violence 
aga^t the Jews: for though it was considered a 
meritorious act to assist in the recovery of their ancient 
dly, it was at this mriod deemed to be no sin to rob 
and oppress them, lire tax levied upon the Jews was 
at the rate of one-fourth of their personal property; 
and it inoduccd nearly as much money as that from 
all the rest of the kingdom put together. But tUb 
money ^us wrung from Jew and Clmstian waS never 
employed against the Mussulmans. The oaths of those 
Christian j>riucos became a modceiy; and resulted 
in-rekindling the flames of war on tlie Continent. 

This new commotion was raised by king Philip and 
the fiery Bichard. Another meeting was hold under 
the <M elm-tree at Gisors, at which the two kings 
could not agree, as to terms of accommodation. The 
events whiw led to this conference were briefly theee. 
There had been war between the ear} of Toulpuse and 
Prince Bichard. Many of the earl’s^towns wore cap¬ 
tured, and his capital was threatened with a siege, on 
which ho implored the protection of his liege lord the 
king of Fraiice. Philip accordingly marchM with an 
army to liis luid, and mvaded Hemry’s territories in 
Berry. Ambassadors were sent to expostulate with 
him, but in vain; and then TTenty listened to the 
Continent to retaliate Philip’s hosulitios. Both had 
solemnly sworn to carry their arms into Palestine; but 
this war was adverse to their project. Hbnce, as the 
earl of Flanders and other barons and knights were 
anxioas to proceed to the Holy Land, they urged a 
meeting belj^reen the two kings to adjust their dif- 
forenoes, in order that they might be at liberty to 
depart. But the oonferenoe had the oontraiy effect 
to that which they desired^ Philip, with whom Prince 
Biehaxd was banded, offered peaoe and the restoration 
of his conquests on these ocmditions: that tiie marriage 
cf his sister Adelais with Prince Biohatd so long 
Uyed should bo forthwith oonsummated, and that 
Bwd^s subjects, Ixfth in ihigland and cm the Conti- 
n^t^.sh^ld do homage to Biiohard as hear of all his 
d^ijm’inina. Henry hM Suffered greatly in consequence 
^ ctoratmg his mdest son m we same mannor, and 
Be nfos^ A violent altercation ensued. Bkdiard 
.«hArged.k» fother with a desi£^—-whispers of which 


wiu ja wo presence of his lawer aoxnowiecigoa rntiip 
as his protector, and did homage to him for aU Ilemy^ 
oontinental dominions. That homage was iscoived; 
Philip copflrmin^ it by giving him all the towns and 
osq^lw he had recratly captured. 

Agitated by this soene^ Heniy mounted his hotso 
and rode to Saumur, to prepare for the prosecution of 
the war. Hia troubles, however, had now done tlieir 
work. His frame booame enervated. He was no 
lon^r the energetio monarch of former days. While 
iJi the year 1180, Philip and liichard were capturing 
his oastloB and seducing his vassala he remained in- 
ootive. 'I’he people of Normandy, however, still* ad¬ 
hered to his cause; and at his request its 
swore that in case of his death, of which ho had a 
presentiment that ho would deliver all the ^rtresses 
of that province to his son John. The Church, alwx 
was Kcalous in the cause of Kii^ Henry. Philip and 
Biohatd were both threatened with excommunication; 
and this led to tmother oonferenoe-^the Pope’s legato, 
Cardinal John of Aiugni, beii^ present. But the 
same proposals were mode with the same result. 
Hon^ proposed that Adelais, iiuttead.of being united 
to Bichard, should he wedded to his dtUifid son John: 
at tho samo time declaring tliat ho would, if his pro¬ 
posal was accepted, declare Atm heir to all his conti- 
n(jg.tal dominions. But Philip would not abandon his 
bosom friend Bichord. So violont was the conduct of 
both that tho l^te threatened to put hVance under 
an interdict, and then thmr rage turned towards him. 
Philip oliar^ Cardinal John with venal and'corrupt 
motives, and the fiery4tichard di«w his sword and 
would have slain him haB not his arm been arrested. 
Henry again mounted his hor^ and tliis time with a 
heart fuU of despondency. His enemies now increased 
daily. The people of Aquitain, Poitou, and Brittany 
were all arrayed agmnst him. Led by Bicliatd, tlicy 
attacked him both in the west and we south, while 
the French king made war in tho nonh. Thus de¬ 
serted, Henry was induced to solicit peace, and the 
two ^ga once more, and for the last time, met.in 
conference. The phtf:o of meeting was a plain between 
Tours and Asny-sur-Chor: Biuhard was not pr^nt. 
This conference was broken up by a violont thundor- 
storm, and Henry’s sudden illness. Tho conditions of 
peace were, '^erefofB, submitted to him in writing. 
They were to him by the Frdich envoys os he 
lay on his of sufferinjf. One of tho articles was, 
that all suoh borons as had espoused tho cause of 
Bichard should be consider^ his vassals unless they 
of their own free will chose to^tui-n to the kin^B 
allegiance. Henry asked for a list of their names. 
It was handed to hjpi, and it wras &tal to his life. In 
t^t list, and at the very hood of it, stood the name of 
hia dvtiffil and fovourite son ^hn I , He rood no more. 
“Is it true,” he asked, “thwjMrJi, the obild of my 
heart: he whom I cherished mote ^on. all the reel, 
and for whom I have diawn on my head aU those 
troubles—is it txue that he hatit vatuy betrayed mo T 
He might doabt the foot sod conceive that the 
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doonm^t WM 4 foi^ry; bni he fotmii that it was 
true. Then turning nis feco to tho wall, he exclaimed 
in tho hittomess of his soul —** Let everything go as 
it will, I have no longer care for myself or the world 1” 
It, was a stroke) too heavy to bear; it was a mortal 
wound I If his queen had been there she would havo 
seen that she Iwd had her revenge to the full, for the 
whole tenor of her history points distinotlv to the 
fa^ that ^e had been tlio maiUSpring of all the re¬ 
bellions which this great King Henry Hantag^et 
had endured in bis family. A burning fever followed 
all tlio excitement ni^ wronm which Henry had 
undergone, in tho midst of which ho poured bitter 
malccUctions upon the heads of his two sons, Bichard 
and John, and of which ho died at Chinon on tho 6th 
of July; his natural son, Gcoi&ey. who was unwearied 
in his attentions to his stricken father, receiving his 
last sigh. Henry wag buried at Eemtovroud; and it is 
recorded that Bichard mot tho procession, aceompaniod 
it to tho church, looked at his mthor’s face for the last 
time, shliddcred at tho awful expression wliioh his last 
agony had impressed upon it, and then mnmbling a 
prayer beforo tho altar, demrted. But, ont off in the 
prime of his manhood, Bic^rd, as will bo seen, in a 
few short years, was brought to tho abbey of Fonto- 
vrand as a corpse,*to bo had at tho foot of that father 
whom he, in common with all his brothers, had during 
life so deeply and unjustly wounded. 

During the reign of lienty IMantagenet, England 
made many advances in power and prospmity. With 
a few brief exceptions, pcaco had been maintained; 
and there is evidence to show tliat the condition of 
the peqilo hod been gonorally elevated and improi^. 
As itga^ his jpersonal character, historians are 
divided in their opinions: some bl^kcn it, others 
represent it as almost without a blemish. Those are 
ei^mos. Henry had liis vices, but hp also had his 
virtues. That ho was unfaithful to his queen there 
can he no question; and it is equally^clear that his 
unfaithfulness brought much trouble on 1^ head. i 
But it must be remembered tliat Meonor was not 
' fiiultless. She was' a lascivious and vindictive woman;, 
one with whom few husbands could livo in peace. | 
Still this doed not justify his criminal attachment to 
the “ &ir Bosamond.” Lust was, therefore, one of his 
vices. History shows that he was also ambitious of 
dominion; but that was a comppa vice «f the race 
from which ho sprung, and was a natnraUconseqncnco 
of the position in which he was placed as kW of 
England, 'lire Inst of power is over gi-owing: there 
are few who possess it who do not aim at increasing 
it It is like thesgreed fi)r gold: it is never satisik'jt ’ 
Alexander, when no had conquered tho then kno^vn 
world, wi^ed for another to lay under his feet 
Heruy’s detractors 6By,*also, that his dissiruiilatioit, 
duplicily, and disiO|^a:d firr truth, when he had any 
political purpose to servo, were all extreme. Perhaps 
so; but this must be pla^ to the account of his am¬ 
bition : it is tho curse of the ambitious to be taithless, 
Moro kings than one have spoken lies at oonfererrcoa, 
and over the table, in ol^r to increase their dominiem. 
Again, his detractors say tliat he was anxious to oon- 
oeutrate all power within his own 'person, and to 
d^jKTesB and dwrade his nobles. This w certe^^nc^ 
bonto lOat by t£e history of his life. Ito ottobed 


tarbulence tor the peace of Ids kingdom, which jUKr-H 
just and rightebns act; but' he nevef 
lliat ho was irasciblo, which is anothw cEar^ laid, 
against him, may be, and is true; but, M in & case 
of Thomas k-Beckot, his wrath was to* generally di- 
dtod by extreme provocation. As a'ml^ he was 
courteous and afihble, and oven idayhd ' in bis 
manners. That he was of a ffngiving temper 
previous pages testify. Few father* ever h^ more 
rebellipns sons, and yet he loved them to the last.! f<m. 
if ho did utter malraiotioiis npra: the hea& of woso 
living in his last hours, they were called ffnr ^ their 
undutiful conduct. And even those curses appear 
rather to have been the ravings of a frenzied than the 
ntterances of a rationsl mind. According to hi# con- 
temporaiy, Girald, ho was more than usually affeo- 
tiimato to them when intonts; and if ever that Sec¬ 
tion was withdrawn from them, it was the result ot 
their ambition, turbulence, and treachery. Of Henry’s 
learning, Peter of Bloia thus 'writes in a letter, m- 
dressod to tfao^Archbisbop of Palenno:—Your Idng 
knows literature 'well: ours is much moie deeply 
versed in it. ^he constant* conversation of lear^ 
men and the dismission of questions mako his closet a 
daily school,’* He adds, respecting his genend dia- 
lacter:—one can bo more dignified in speaking, 
more cautious at table, more moderate in drinking, 
more splendid in gifts, more generous in arms. Hc is 
Jiacifio in heart; valorous in war; but glorious in 
peace, ■which he desires for his people os tho most 
precious of earthly gifts. It is 'with a view to this that 
ho reoeivos, coUocts, and dispenses sudi an immensity | 
of money. He is equally skilful in erecting 'waUs, 
towers, fortifications, moats, and places of onclosure 
for fish and birds. His father was a very powerful 
and noble count, and did much to extend his torri- 
tory; but ho has gone fiir beyond hin|, and has added 
tho dukedom of Normai}.dy, Aquitain, and Brittany; 
and the^ kingdoms of England, Soothmd, Ireland, and 
Wales, BO os tocincroase beyond all comparison tho 
titles of his frdiher’s splendour. Ko ono is mote gentlo 
to tho distressed, moro affable to the ]^r, moro over¬ 
bearing to the proud. It has alwa^fu ind^ been his 
study by .a certain carriage of himself,Bko a deify, 
to put down tho insolent; to encourage the oppressed; 
and to repress tho swellings of pride by continual and 
deadly persecution.” In a word, though Henry Plan- 
tageuetn aharacter was not faultless, it possessed many 
noble and ondearing qn^ities: oven one of his greatest 
enemies aoknowlodgos ” that ho was endowed wi^ so 
many excelldht qualities, both natural and acquired, 
that there was no prince in tho 'world comparable to 
him.” 

The few fragments of history preserved conooming'. 
Scotland and Wales havo boon interwoven in that of 
the reign of Homy Plontfgenot, and thereforu need 
not be enlarged upon. As recorded, Malcohn IV.^ - 
snmamod tho Maiden, relinquished the nrnibtfn 
counties of Cumberland and Northumberland to Hitg 
without a struggle, and did hoiftage to him &r .-^0 
county of IRintingdon. His submission to Homy 
distasteful to hfy Scottish subjects, and hdnoa 1^. 
latter years wore disturbed by frequent iwmwwtdrin^ 
Malcphn died i.n. 1166, and was sneoeodod. Ify Eis 
biKftber, William tho lion, who endeavottred«'as bof^' 
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ceqoiddd, to iiree binoMlf fiom the power of H^ny.but 
whOi Vrheu teken captive while making war in £ng- 


bia. kuigdom in' flef to the crown of Engl^nA No 
attempt was snbseii'aently made by William to throw 
}ff tiie yoike, altnongh both galling to himaelf and hie 
rabjeota: on tl^ contrary, he lived in peace and amity 
witn^ Henry, and even married Nrmingaid, a near 
relation of hia,, at Woodstod^ 'Wdliam anrvived 
Henry more than tweniy^fivo yoara; and therefore the 
chief evcmta of hia reign belong to a later period, where 
tbqr will be duly recorded. 

UOTIOXYI. 

* RIOHABD Cmm DB LION. 

Itiohard Comr de Lion, or the Lion-hearted, aa- 
oended hia fiathor’a throne witbont oppqpilion. Ilia 
right was not disputed; and feeling secure, bo lingorod 
»me months on tho Continent beforo ho sailed for 
England. 'He entered, however, at once upon tho 
executive ^ornment Touched with compunction 
for his unnlial behaviour to his father, he renounced 
all thorn who had aided him in his Aibellion; while 
those who had faithfully served the late king wore 
retained in hia^erviooa and enriched with numerous 
benefits. Hia fiither’a counoillora became his; and 
he appointed bis mother, the Quecn-dowagor Eleanor, 
regent of th<\ kingdom during hia shsenco: At tbg 
same £uue, she ordered the liberation of all,; state 
prisoners “fitr the good of tho soul of Henry her lord, 
inasmuch as in her own person, she had leaint, by 
experience, that confinement is distasteful to man¬ 
kind.” 

Accompanied by hia brother John, King Bichard 
landed at Portsmouth on tho 13th of August, a.d. 1189, 
and on ilio Srd of September was solemnly crowned 
at Westminster.* Ilia ooronatiuu was more than 
usually magnificent. Thcro woro hosts of the hier¬ 
archy and -nobility present on tho toccosion.* Earls 
carried his scoptro, crown, aiid golden spurs; and 
prelates and barons supported tho canopy under 
which ho walked to tho altar. Hia path was spread 
witii .cloth of the Tyn<ui dye, and in his train there 
was a great companv of carls, barons, and knights. 
He was roocivod on tho steps of the altar by Baltin, 
archbishop of Canterbury, who performed the cere¬ 
mony. In tho midst of ml this feudal pompi Bichard 
swore to observe iieaixi, harmony, and re^prenoe t<> 
wards the holy Church; and to oxorcise lustice and 
equity towards tho people committed to«his charge. 
Baldwin adjured him in the name of Almighty God 
not to assnme the regal dignity unless ho pnrpo^ to 
keep the oaths ho had sworn; and having repeated 
his promises, tho groat and massive crown, decorated 
with precious stouos, yvaa put on his head, and Bichord 
hod obtained the summit of his wishes—^he vras king 
of England. 

But a tragical incident marked tho goigeoua cere¬ 
mony of liio^rd's ooij^tion. After it was over ho 
dined in,^ tho great mvll of Wostminsto^l with the 
pr^tw tmd nobles: some of the lesser barons waiting 
•i-'tablei. At this date the Jews were everywhere 
-the^objoots of porsocution. 'WBmi Philip, king of 
vros - oyowned, all Jews were banished his 


kingdom; while their property was confiscated, and 
the obligations of their numerous debtors anunllod. 
As Bichard was known to be in familiar intercourse 
with Philip, tho Jews in England expected to bo 
similarly treated by him. He does not appear to 
have coniomplatod such an iuuinitons measure; but 
the day before his coronation ho issued a proclamation 
forbidding "Jews and women to be present either 
in the church .while*ho was crowned, or in tho hdJ 
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whUo he was feasting.” During tlie preceding reign, 
tho Jews in England had amas^ grout wealth ; and, 
following a oustoiu sanctioned by remote anticpiity 
among aU-Oriental people, notwithstanding this pro- 
olamation. thev assembled to ofl'er presents to tJieir 


olamation, they assembled to ofl'er presents to tiiejr 
now king: if was a graceful act, but they paid for it 
dearly. Their pieaents wore readily accepted; bnl, 
according to tho chrcijpclora, tho courtiers roso against 
them, stripped and cast them fortl^ out of tho hall 
with woun^ and blows. ^ report spi’oad among the 
citizens of London tliat the king had commanded the 
destruction of tho unhelievors; end following tho 
example of tho courtiers they boset tlicm in the streets, 




their homes. Some wore killed by tho way, and 
those who escaped to their houses found no refuge. 
Their houses woro burnt to tiie ground, and they 
periled in tho flames. Those vras a general mas¬ 
sacre rmd plunder throughout H^don; and it was 
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dew their 'wiTee and ohildreti aod/ theii deetro^rod 
themselTos. Biohard at last tssaed" h proclanwtion,. 

that he took the Jews tinder hie special proteo- 
tion, and throe of the offenders suffered death at his 
command; hut this was not altogether in that spint 
of justice in which ho liad sworn to govern: they 
were punished, “ not for the sake of the Jews, but on 
account of the houses and property of the Christi^ 
which thcj' had biunt and juunoerMsome of which 
had bcOT consumed bytlie spreading of the flan^ 
Beyond this no jndicim measures followed this (rat- 
ra^. lie hatred of |he Jews which existed at this 
. period arose partly from the contests for the recovery 
of the Holy Land: for both Jew and Turk were 
considered inimical to Christianity. Avarice, also, 
had its uidnenco in stirring up that hatred; for many 
of the Jews had lent large sums of money at an 
exorbitant rate of ivtorost to enable the barons and 
kni^ts to obtain ou^ta for their expedition to Pales¬ 
tine, and by murdering their creditors they cancelled 
their bbnda 

Never did a numarch ascend a throne less fitted to 
rule a peimle than King Bichard. From the very 
first the aBairs of his English sulneots were gnx^y 
neglected. The oaths whira he took at his coronation 
wore forgotten ts soon as uttered. Bis tbonghts 
were wholly engroised about the crusade he had 
agreed to lynter upoivwith ^lip of. France. Yisions 
of glory obtained deeds of arms in the Fast were 
ever fitting in his brain, and he burned to realize, 
his day-diemns. With him for* the present the great 
question was how he should go to Palestine \nth a 
splendid army, and leave the coi^ of his kingdonAnd 
subjects to ouiers. He Iiad found a hundred thousand 
marks in his father’s treasury; hut this was wholly 
insufficient for such an enterprise. He had recourse, 
therefore, to extraordinary eapodiemts^to raise money 
for his wants. He sold U6 crown demesnes; and he 
sold public offices, earldoms, and oven the claim which 
his fotbor had asserted—and which he so highly 
prized—to the right of homage for the crown of 
Scotland 1 *' His presence dhambOT," writes Sir Francis 
Palgrayo, ** was a market overt to which all the king 
coiw bestoik~all that could he derived from the 
bonn^ of the crown as imparted by the rc^ pre¬ 
rogative—was disposed of to the best chapman.” 
Ilimh I'ndsey, the bishop of l^rham, purchased the 
earldom of Northumberuuid, tether ^th tlie lord- 
ship of Sadbnrgh. This some bishop, also, gave one 
thousand marks for the ohi(^ justiciarimip—]£inulf.do 
Glanvill^ an able minister of the late ^g’s, Itaving 
resigned it; or, sB other writon represent, was dismimod 




bidder. Biohard was even giulty of simony, for ha 
filled up all vacant alfoacios and bidioprics, exacting 
a heavy foe fiom,eaoh abbot and bishop appointed. 
He granted his peace to his half-brother Geof&cy, 
who had been emoted ardibishop of Yorki Ibr thrM 
thousand marks, and obtained bther sums of mouoy 
by mmns less justifiable. If he could find a pnfehaser 
he said ho would |elf Londan: so little compunction 
did ho feel, in thus degrading the li^og to the am¬ 
bition of the crusader. , - 

' Before his depatrturo for Palestine, Bipfaardppplpivtsd. 
a regmi( 7 < His brothmr Jehn expend thi 9 


hut he was disaj^poist^ jAt a 





be Bseto i%rti and Prveuanfor y^mam de 

Afandeville; earl d Alhmnnarle, ww i^a dciadjtow in 
the justictoaihip, hut the earl soon after England, 
and the hishqp was left sole justiom^ aa wSil as 
rc^t. But ho did not remain so lon^^ ’Before 
Biohard left his autjtorify was sah^vided,.fiud. while 
the king was yet in Normandy the justidar^p was 
taken ^m him tod sold again to Tjongchamp^ mshop 
of Ely and ohanoellor of England. In onto 
his brother John, be gave him sevmal earld^ . in 
Normandy and Engkmd, and his mother EloaoM was 
gratified ^ the of all the lands that luidif'heen 
enjqyed by the two queens—Matilda and. Alice-r-of 
Henry B^uclerk. Eleanor was to be consult^ in 
the affidrs of government, but John was to have no 
voice in the natiomtl councils: 

It was hut little more than three montiiB i^Fter his 
coronation that Bichard left his fair kingdom to its 
ikte. He conceived that it was the highest duty d a 
warrior, a monarch, and » Cbristi^ to drive the 
Moslems fhnn *Joru^om. The duties of a ruler of 
his people wore as light os air compared with this. 
Hence having tot all uio money he could on this .side 
of tho channel, ho crossed ov&e to Normandy to obtain . 
more from his continental subjects. Both himself 
amd Philip had pledged thomselvos that they would 
depasfc for I’alosune at the festival of Easter, a.i>. 1190. 
It was midsummer, however, before thev set out on' 
their expedition, for Philip bad been delayed by the 
death of his young queen. Before they'eommcnced 
thidr journey they entered into a solemn compaot of 
alliance and fraternity of arms: each' swearing that 
ho would defend the life, honour, and rights of the 
other. They wore to he sworn friends during their 
enterprise, each protecting tho other from mmger. 
In sndi a spirit they marched to Lyops at the head of 
one hdhdrea tlipusand men, who wore composed of the 
fiower and chivalry of Europe. At Lyons they parted. 
oomrany, Bichard taking the road to Marseiito and 
X^iilip to Cfoneva, from whence he was to sail in a 
Genoese fieet to the coast d Syria. Biohard’s fleet 
was to meet him at Marseilles, but as it had not 
arrived he pushed finrward to'Mossina. His fleet mot 
him there, and so also did Philip, who came thither to 
settlo a quarrd with Tanored, l^ug of Sicily, about his 
sister’s dqiwer. It was settl^ by Tancred’s paying 
Philip forty thousand ounces of gold, and by the 
botrothal or his daughter to young Ar-thur of Bre¬ 
tagne, the nephew of King Bichara. While at Mes¬ 
sina there was a quarrel between Bicbard and Philip, 
who had so recently sworn otomal friendship.' 'As 
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sister Adelais, and the sWom friends had made war. 
upon King Henry because he had delayed the . nup¬ 
tials. But it would not appear that Bidtard.hto 
been'greatly enamoured of we Freneh prinoeBa,. 9 fp.if 
he had his love had gro'wn cold. He had sem Bto^- 

f aria, daughter of tho king of Navarrai^’ana Bad 
ospatched lus mother Eleanor to ptofier tot handjfo 
her. It is clear ttot all the damonir he:l^ i)mM 
about the' &ir Adelais 'was mordy for p(^tim 


about the' &ir Adelais 'was inord;jr for p 
for after he had boomio ung.ho 
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^lier; ki^ while at Hesdna he flatij lefiue^ 
.T^is oatis^ a violent oontentioxi oetween 
we. Aw jcn^; but Philip aoc^ted a money payment 
mr the-^m&ar of his^ sister, and dqnrted for Syria, 
filea^ am Bfrengaria soon after oame to Messina, 
and' tibtm' nichard sot sail fiw tho Holy Land. But 
befine- ^e leaded his destination ho engavod in 
another episodo of war. Some of his vesseb were 
9Amd^ at Cyprus, and afto|( tho manner of the 
MbM in the more uncivilized countries, his mariners 
had*^^ been subjected to barbarous inhospitality. In 
reven^. Bichard engaged in a contest with Isaac, 
eni|iBr6r of Cyprus, whom he conquered: Isaac was 
su^eoted'to a heavy tiibnte, and was kept in cap¬ 
tivity to the day of lua death. At Lymasohin Cyprus, 
Bich'^ was mamed to Borengaria, and then Queen 
Elea^ returned to-England. , 

' Ityas not before the 5th of June, A«). 1191, that 
Bichat set sail from Cyprus. At this time Acre had 
for years been in vam besieged by tho crusadera 
On hip voyage, Bichard fell in with a larm galley 
bUarixig ammunition and stores for its relief It was 
soon wrroundod ly Bidhard’s smaller, vessels. The 
Saracen " diomond,’* as the galley wm callod, ivas at- 
tacked|with great impotuomly, but the battio was for 
some tipe doubtful Prom the high deck of the **dro- 
mond**;tbaf terrible liquid flame called "Gio^ fire" 
was pOpred down upon the English, and they would 
have beaten if Bichard had not throatenod them 
with orpifizion if they allowod &e galley to ^escape. 
Tho “dxomond” was captured, and was afWwards 
sunk, all 4n board, with tho exception of thirty-five men, 
going doW to the bottom of the sea. In that wreck 
seven em^ polished. Ihe English fleet now ap¬ 
proached Acre. As it oomo in sight, Bichard gazed 
upon the fa|gh tower of the city, and then the smaller 
fortresses slpwed their formidable front. Tho crusaders 
were encamped* on tho plains, while on the distant 
bills beyond thorn was the mighty army of the re¬ 
nowned Sahl^in. As Bichard ream^ the'dbasts, he 
was hailed with a sliout of joy, and there was a mighty 
clangour of feartial instruments, to which was added 
the onorus of. national songs. The welcome was not 
more warm than the aid was needed. There had been 
a feufol loss of life dining that long and memorable 
siege. Tho sword and tho plague hm swept away six 
anmbishops, twelve bishops, forty earls, five hundred 
barons, and more than a hundred thouB%nd of the 
moaner sort. write tho chroniclers of the age; and 
it is certain that much of tho best blood of Europe 
had been shed before tbe walls of Acm ; for it was 
bdieved thronghout Christendom tiiat the fete of 
^yria and the East centered in its oaptnro, and 
waniom ftom ovo^ part of Europe flocked thither to 
wnst it from tho miacen infidel. 

The cqierations of the Bhsiegod had for some time 
languished; and if Bichard and Philip had oordially 
oo-opeiated.with each other, their fl^ would soon 
have waved on the' ramparts of Acre. But almoet as 
80 >pn. as they mot, these sworn brothers in arms again 
auaRilled. Each intiieir turn with their separate 

but both feilod. 


somejtided with Bfehard and some with Philip. The 
Pisans and Knights HospiteUeis ranged tiicmselvGS 
on the side of tho English; and tho Gonueso and 
Knights Templars fouglit under the flag of Franco. At 


garrison capitulated. As a ransom for their liven they 
were to restore the wood of the cross on which Clirist 
died, set at liberty all Christian captive^ and pay two 
hflndrod thousand pieces of gold to the conquerors. 
Bfehard and Philip entered Acre in triumph, and 
their banners were raised wim equal honour upon its 
ramparts; but scarcely had this " terrible town’' boon 
captured when Philip expressed his intention of re- 
iuining to Eun^e. 

An md cltronicler writes 

" That king PliHip was annoyal tberomt the thing. 

'That not a woidof him wag gpukt), but trtl of ItioniaTd tbe king. 

Bichard had displayed great bravery and tekill iu 
tho capture of Acre, and tKoreforo ho was tho most 
popular. But it was not his popularity alone that in¬ 
duced Philip to abandon tho enterprise. Ho liad his 
own schemes to parsno in tho iroscnco of Richard, 
which a future page will unfold. ¥ot befuro ho left 
Acre he took an oath that he would not invade 
Bichard’s continental dominions, or attack any of his 
vassals, till ho returned from Palestine. As a pledge 
of his sinoority, Philip left ten thontend of hu men 
under the command of Richard; but they parted in 
anger and mutual halrod. 

mohard tho Lion-hearted was now solo loader of tho 
Cmsaders. His first act, as such, is a stain on his 
memory. Saladin had delayed to rostoro tho wood of 
the truo cross within the time agreed, and had askod 
fhrthor time. But Bi^j^iardrWno aspired to destroy 
tbe Mttssulmafis, root and branch, as well as to abolisn 
tho feilh of Mt^omot, and to establish the Christian 
religion on its ruins, would not listen to tho rc(]^uost. 
The Turkish hostages, to tho number of two thousand 
Boven hundred, were lod forth frum tho gates of Aero 
and hanged, his soldiers exeoutii^ his command with 
delight: “thus retaliating," says an old chronicler 
" with the Divine Groce, by takini^ revenge upon those 
who had destroyed so many Chmtions with missiles 
from bows and alablasts.” In this guilt tbe du^o of 
Burgundy partioipatOd by massacring all the piisoners 
taken by tfie Fnmch; and Saladin, following tho 
oxamplo set him by these soldiers of tho Cross, 
dew all his Christifp prisoners. After tliis mutual 
slaughter, Bichard marched toward^ Jorusalom at tlie 
head of thirty thousand mqp; the renowned Templars 
tnnding the van, and tho Knights of St. John bringing 
up tho rear. Their march was infested by the amies 
of Salwdi", who out off many brave Christian knighte. 
But Bichard took a terriblo revdhgo at Azotiis. On 
the 7th of September ho gained a groat victory over 
^e pagan forces: titirty-two emirs and seven thousand 
men perished, and tho hitherto victorioosSaladin took 
refuge in ffight. llio prowtss^uf Bichard on this 
occasion is represented as being almost superhuman: 
"wherever ho tamed brandishing his sword he carved 
a wi^ path fin himseli" Tbe rood to Jerusalem was 
now open, Wt his fooraes boitig .wom out with toil and 
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beat, Tcstol awhile at Jaffa. It was November before 
Richud resumed his marcih, and this delay was f^al 
to the snceoss of his arms. lucossant rains drenched 
tho Crusaders to the ekiu, spoiled their provisions, and 
rondetod tire roads almost impassable. Croeamg the 
plain of Sharon, they pitched their tents at KMUih, 
TOt the wind tore them, up and rent them to pieces, 
b'amine, disease, and desertion thinned their rank^ 
and they retreated to Ascalon. OBiis strong place h^ 
been disinantlod by tho Saracens; and, aware of its 
importanco fts ft place of defonco and rofngOi HiciiwM 
roKolvod to rcstoit) its walls and battlemonte. In 
onlof to sot a good exaiHplo, Richard himself assisted 
in tho work; hut there was ono among the Crusaders 
who disdained to soil his hands with labour—the 
proud duke of Austria. There was a quarrel at thii 
time between Richard and this proud duke: Richard 
had tom down an Adrian baimor from one of the 
towers of Acre, aniLhod flung it into tho moat below. 
This affront was not forgotten. "Whon called upon to 
assist irethe fortification of Ascalon, the Austrian duke 
indignantly refused, and Richard turned both him 
and his vasstds out of the town. There was a division 
in the camp: Ascalon was fortified, but before tho 
winter was over there was a great defection among 
tlie Crusaders, flitfaerto Richard’s generonty had 
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kept them togotber, hut tho vast sums of money he 
collected were now n^rly gone; and all except 
his Engli^ and Norman followers forsook his 8ta:idem 
and retired to Acre. Ho notwithstanding concentrated 
his forces for tho pumose'of striking a blow; hut ho 
evidently Ibared the* issue, for he wrote to Europe for 
sncGOUTB. But scororiy had Richard despatohra his 
letter when, in tho ronng of A.D. ! 192, news were ro- 
oeived from Enzland unmvonrahle to his enterprise. 
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oeived from England unnivonrahle to his euterpnse. 

Kchaxd looked umm England as a great treasuie- 
honse of money, ana a groat hive Uf men ; both of 
which were requisite for the suooom of^ his_ “ Holy 
War:* But tlvere were comnmtious in his kingdom. | 
Bis brother John had played- him'fidse., ito si^ a^{ 


William de longchamp. Fudsey fiad 
eij^r in the state,^, £» Longehamp assumed 
exercised all the power. Two pictures are dm; 
the chanoidlor: one depiotmg him as a gra^u 
who slighted the English nation and exham 
kingdom by his lapooify; and tho otlier as ^ a 
amiable, wue, generous, and meek—bounteous 
liherol to the highest degree. There wore two 
in too kingdom, one on toe side of Longchamp, 
other on t^t of Prince John. That of John 
strongest. At a solemn meeting hdd in Loffd^ j^ ^ 
sentence of removal and banishment was possedjq]^ • 
the chancellor, and his high nowere of .Wgen'Baro no 
justiciary conferred upon him by King Mchar^ 
revoked John was elected chief justiciary jafterhis 
kingdom, and at a subsequent meeting of nohl^ ^ 
citizens, fealty'^us sworn to John "a^nst auu^^ ^ , 
saving always their fealty to King Biel live too 
champ, who was a native of Beauvais, fled to Noify^lgj ^ 
in tho dif^iso of a woman, there “ to trait 
time when Richard should take thought of the lhjy afi^^ 
nhom he had left to tho misgovemraent Jto^tain 
or thew nongovemment of anarchy.” Such 1. himself 
news that Richard received fitnu England. 
same time ho learned that, disregardtol of fin , Ugo 
lliilip of France was threatening an att^j out on' 
Normandy, and that his brother John w^ by the 
joined him had he not been prevented by %mmracotl 
mother, Eleanor. compact of 

Finding that his throne was in dangOearing toat 
opened a negotiation for iieaco with i;ghja ^ <. 1 ,^ 
l&ladin. During their contest, Richard ^urfng their 
had hsamt to ,appreciate each other _ a^jm danger. 
Saphadin, his brother, had oven been knijt the ^ 
iiiglish monarch, and presents had been Ifapoaed of the 
changed between tho two leaders of tl^ they parted 
hosts. But Saladin would not do whafarseiJl^aad 
quired of him. He asked for-tho possej to sail in a 
Salem and tho wood of the cross; hut litRichard’s fl^t 
Jerusalem was as dear to too Mussn; as it had not 
Christiat^ and tliat toe laws of Mali. His fleet met 
permit Saladin to connive at idolatrycame thither to 
ping of a piece of wood, llio sword, Icily, about his 
decide toe q^rreh In May, Ridia^ jired’s paying 
his ftoo towards Jerusalem. ButSaloduand 
by the season of inaction. Not only had jKhur of Rro^ 
strongly fortified, hut toero was a migiPhifo at Mes* 
its -i^ls to bar tho way against Id and Philip 
Richard had reached HeVron beforelendsfaip, ^ 
this; and be then called a council, m to JP^n’a 
decided that, instead of attacking Jmd 
from whence Saladin roeeivod his suayed toe niip- 
Imeged. Richard having gassed ; Riohaid hiS 
from toe hUls surrounding ^ vale o', prince^ or if 
aside from the one grand object of hiia] seem Reimi* 
a heavy heart. He was even oompiirre; 
his exp^tiem to Cairo. No sooner ijr 
I command been given for a retrograd^ .had — ' 
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9 U diac^W'tvaa »t an end, and Biobaxd and !bu 

wdi'-Nonuan' fcUowers &11 back np<m Acre, f* ^ ^ 
Tbe OtSadin now advanced against Jafi^ and C!acPUfla-**-the 

aft(rf:rr;:^t daughter it was captured. Wbon ^ 

the dego of Ja&, ho was pro- market-pl 
pluug^^.«ihbBnc at Acre, atid his rago at reoeiving recogni« 
thb uitetUgon^ luw no bounds. With aU the fi>i^ u 

Ufldar hia •mnmd he now retraced bis Btei». Ha ^vity. A Ian 
' ^lnuJ^.'with bis knights in • fleet of gaUeys, and drew his swot 
.. after tome delay arrived in the luu-bour of Jaffit. ^ 

; Tba citedel was then captured, and bis land forces of*Mtr»—sc 
had not arrived. With Ids battlaaxe in hand, how- bevnto asnoe 
. Cyw,' ha threw himself into, the water, aid with a you wlcn ini 
' K^ll bcmd of his knights reached the castle. Richard would ^vo 
tb^^bdldly qncampea outside Uio gates, having only thousand livM 
two tbootend men with him, of whim not more tl>an elwtod k 
.tm weroinountod. In this position he was attack^ reforehewas 
by the boats of Saladin. A terrible btfttlo ensued, “leir pwnw, 

. ^baid fought with the farjr of a lion. Prodigies of K ‘ 

valotir were performed by mm and bis ten mounted "“bard with 
• kn^ts l they scattered the Saracens v^herever they bis story 
- rushed.' At night&U victory doclared in his favour, duke of Aust 
But tWs battli^ which ww not decislVD, was the last “’J* brottor-i 
fou^it Richard in tho Holy Land. He bad fought J; , r®^ 
from the rising to the sotting sun against fearfnl hdd ^pUve 
odds, and bis tml was followed oy a fever. Both ho * 
and Saladin wore desirous of rest. By tiio good offices *«wlved on 1 
of Saphadin an armistice was agreed upon, which was pnsonor toth 
foUoiicd by a truce on these oouflitions—^tiiat Ascalotf war^^ld to 
was to bo dismautlod; Jafh and Tyro, with all tho ®"*® ou^ 


oountiy between tlie^ were to ho possessed by the 
Christians; and pUgrims wore to have free access to 
the holy places of Jerusalem. 

It was on the 9th of October that Richard, acoom- 
‘ panied by his queen, his sister Joan, and his few 
surviving bishops and nobles, set sail from Acre. 



twenty of his companions to Ragusa. 
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should have most avoided in his journey homeward, 
it itos b the neighhonrhood of one of liis bittorest 
toemies-—the proud duke of Austria. His prosonco 
at Bizpeig vm disoovored by his page. Beii^ sent to 
tha market-plaoe of Vienna to buy food, his person 
was recognised tor one who had with the Aus¬ 
trian dumi in Palestine. This led to Richard’s caji- 
tivity. A hand of soldien was sent to seise him, but he 
drew his sword and swore tliat he would not surrender 
to any but their chiefl Tliat diief—Leopold, duke 
ofJLuatria—soon arrived. “You are fortnuab"8aid 
he with a sneer, as ho roceivod^chard’s sword: “ had 
you iallon into tho hands of Conrad's friends, you 
would have been a dead man, , though j'on had a 
thousand livos." Cunrod, marquis of Montforrat, had 
been electod king of Jerusalem, but had been murdered ‘ 
before he was crowned at Ascalon, by ossossinB sent by 
tlieir prinoo, commonly ctdlod ‘‘tho old man of tiie 
mountoin;” but the king of Franco hod charged 
Richard with being be aubor of that asHassination, 
and bis story was bdieved. At all evenb Itoopold, 
duke of Austria, chose to heliovo it; and as he was 
alw brother-in-law to Isaac, king of Cypius, whom 
Richard had on his voyago to Byria compiered and 
h^d captive in silver chms, and had himself been 
kicked out of Ascalon by be renovfncd Crusader, ho 
resolved on Itaving his revenge. Riehard was sent 
prisoner to be oastle of Tyornstcign, and was after- 
wards^ld to the emperor of Germany, who kept him 
in close custody in one of his castles in tlie Tyrol. It 
was some time before Jris prison-house was known.' It 
was discovered from a letter written by the emperor 
to fhe king of Franco. AU Europe was indignant 
at be treatment of the Lion-hcartm Crusader. Tho 
neoplo of England were fiuthftil to boir king; but 
Prinoe John was now in open hostility to his brother. 
He surrendered some pontums of Richard's continental 
dominions to Fnilip, and did homage to him for tlie 
rest John was in Normandy when his brobor was 
imprisoned in be Tyrol: and on his return to Eng¬ 
land, accompanied by a l^d of mercenaries, ho gave 
out bat Richard hod died in prison, in bo hopo of 
obtaining his orown. But tho prelates and barons 
were fir^ and his scheme was frustrated. Active 
exertions wore made for the delivorance of be captive 
king, and be emperor of Germany was compelled to 
release hint, thoirgh not wibout a princely ransom. 
He had bought him tb soil him again to bo higUost 
bidder. Jolm oflfered a bribe fur his retention; but tho 
ransom money had boon agreed upon, and his por 
fldious offer was ro,iactod. For a hundred bousoud 
marks, which was raised bytaxatiqitijtichard's liberty 
was- obtained, and ho rotymed to his oonntry ut 
March, a.d. 1194. His reception in Loudon was art 
ovation. Had he brought Saladin bo Great wiflr 
him 08 a captive he could not Itavo been more wanitly 
welcomed. Tharo was great iromp *and show; and bo 
old chroiticlers relate that one of bo German plinoes 
who came .with Ridhturd to receive his ransom, on 
seeing be wcalb displayed, doclared that if the em¬ 
peror had kirown of bo ricdreVoLEngland he would 
not have been let ox^t of prisou seli^btly. 

Philip, king of France, |[m. heamg of Richard’s 
release, wrote to John, tellixtg' bim^to tw oaie of Mm- 


bat was be one which Richard, | sel^ for “be devil was. Irt loose.'’' Bob had cause 
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for fear. . Tbree days after his i^val in London, 
Bioha^ at the head of an army, marched to NotiJn^* 
ham and hedeged the casUe which belonged to his 
brother John, 'llmt perfidious prince had fled am 
the castle surrendered at disoiolion.. This was on the 
28<ii of March. On tho next day ha went to see 
Glipstono and tho forests of Sherwood; the fiune of 
the forest outlaws nnder tho bold Kobin Hood of 
ballad stoiy, who now ranged through the vast wood¬ 
land districts of Derby, Nottingham, and Yorkshire, 


voutiirons spirit. Ho rotnmed to Nottingham, and on 
the 80th of March a ^reat cotnicil of prelates and 
Ixirons was held there, in which certain disaffec^ 
barons were dispossessed of their fortresses and shirie- 
■ valties, which were pnt np for sale to the higheiit 
bidder. At this council it was decreed that if John 
did not ap{^r within forty days, he should forfeit all 
his cstatcM in England; for ** ho had broken his fealty 
to Bichard, bad taken possoasion of his castles, and 
hod made a treaty with his enemy Philip of Franco.” 
At this council, ahx>, a land tax of two shillings on 
oTory hide was docre^, and knight’s service was de¬ 
manded to enable Bichard to carry an armytoNoiv 
mandy. 'William the Lion, king of Scotland, met 
iUoharil at Nottingham, where they had long disons- 
sibns about their rospeotivo ri^ts; hat nothing was 
then settled. SabseemenUy, at Northampton, a charter 
was granted favourable to the dimity of the Sooitish 
monarch; hnt Bichard sternly roirased to nvc ffim the 
cemhties of Norihumborland, Cpmborland, and West¬ 
moreland, winch ho solioitod. In order to remove a 
snpposcxl stain inenrred by his imprisonment bycthe 
advice of his tpunoil at Nottingham, Bichard con¬ 
sented to bo rocrowned, and the ceremony was 
formed c»i tho 17th of April, at Westminster. After 
bis coronation, Bichard resurted manv of the honours 
and estates which he had aUenatod rofore his-depar¬ 
ture for Palostino, and for which ho had rooeived large 


both opprossivo and nnjust wore adopted to replenish 
his empty coffers; and them, having reconciled 
Geoffrey, archlnshop of York, with Longwamp, whom 
he had reitmtatod in the ohancellorship, he wont over 
to the Continent, firoin whence he never returned. 

Bichaid, with his warriors, Itmded at Harflenr on 
tlie 12th eff May. He was met there by his brother 
John^ who threw himself at his foot and implored 
forgiveness. His pardon was g^otonsly pronounced 
At that time ^e King of Franco was besiegim 
Yemouil. Philip Bed' ob his approach, leaving hu 
titxips to make theu retreat as they could. Thw were 
qnioldy punned h^'the flery Bicnaid. The !&glirit 
monarch was pow In his proper, clement, for he 
far more fitted to i^eld tho sword and the hattlo-oxe 
than the sceptre. The omios. of France melted 
'befuro him. Jn a few n^onths, Philip was driven out 
of Normandy, Tourainb, and llBune; but- the war 
lasted 'With intervals ^ peace to AJ>. 110fi,.when, oil 
tlie 5th of December, it was finally terminated 1^ a 
treaty of peace 'which was conohided by ^ tWo 
mofiarchs iu a poinonal interview. • .,' . . • 

Hie .ghn-y Kicliard acquired bytd^'owc^'^ 

‘ vv*"’.'. "'"i- 


Contment cost ^ii^lish nation lottoli -privation. 
He had Mt Hnheri, wt%.tn«htip of reg^t 

during his ahsenae.'^and his 
money fiw the support 'of^ his 
modes by which tocmey. wai trideid 
most oppressive diarMter. The ,sot 

only tyraniri^ hot positively swinHk^' ^^i^'on 
one oooamon.it is saia that the great ^ 
and that ptoohunation was made that no 
the seal should he valid unlesp Hie 
Crown were paid a second timo fhrafBxnp^l^li^, 
seal Great confusion (Nosned in the oonnjti^d^^iho 
tyranny of the king’s ministers Tn 
William Fits Oshert, commonly called LdBg»^.a 
man of rained fortunoe and ah^onod. ch a r i Mi pfe 
has eloqaonoe and feia pretences raised a foinii^|i&- 
tumult omcnog the common people and inferior 
Longboara jvas looked upon as the 8avio^.;(£-’ihe 
poome, and when he appeared in pnblio he Iriled 
with loud acclamations. Many bound themsrivM by 
oaths of the most solonm charaoter to obey aO; his 
orders, and the richer citizons 'were made to.ttetghle 
for their safety. Mobs infested the streets ni^t .iand 
day. Longhead "was summoned hv the regent' heBne 
thecouncif; but hewasattendodoy such numbers oE 
his followers that the council darra not adc him'a 
question, ami he returned in triumph. ButLonghe^ 
waxed '^o fete of all mob orators: his pop^rity 
idiod away. He was now seized, oondemned, and 
executed: no one standing by him in his hour of need. 
This event oocorrod A.D, 1196, after which, though the 
exactions wont on as usual, the countiy was IrtmquiL 
Two years later tho miseries of the people were'in¬ 
creased by a famine, occasioned by a succession of 
cold and rainy seasons, and this faimne was followed 
a plague. According to the chroniders this plague 
raged six months 'with so much violence that ** there 
were hardly so many people m h^lUt aswore.sdf' 
floimit to bury tho dead, who wore thiown into pits as 
soon as they ^xpited." Bu^ rejprdloss qf those 
distresses cS hu kinedom, Bichard still warred on 
'with his'old rival l^iUp until, as before recorded, 
thw concluded a treaty of peace. 

This peace ww brought about through the media¬ 
tion of the P(^; and its grwd object v^ that 
Bichard and Philip should agun unite their forces 
against the. Mussulmans in Falestino. That was 
agreed upon; baton oventhappened which pntanend 


uov cruBadc. ma ne rotarned no douDt nis aubjects 
would have been more grievoosly oppressed yuui 
ever; for his expedition would have h^ carried wilt 
on ^0 spundest soalo. But Budiard did not tetuna. 
Before tha day on which hewas to reoross the ohSnnel, - 
ho was excited to an enttfprise 1^ the discovei^jtlmt 
one of his contiuentel barons had found a trects^^hf 
ancient coins on his estate. Bichard laid dbxm .fo 
those coins as treasure-trove. The baron of Limioges, 
who was tho luclqy finder, offisred'b) give up.- 
portion oftthe treasure, but he t^usM tosuririraer 
the whole. At the head of a body of 
Bichard marched i^ainst the oastle of O^ua ' 
forcible possession of the oovetod treaitera^ ' 

;i|l|tegB to. the easily and the garriisou .efferiri'bkiw;. 






com uiaTimt. 


tEe ^d and fliQ /^voii) ^ 
should he allowed toiaandioiit 
T^tonlv reftised; Biohard 
iBwj^l ^.InaSi he. would take th^ by storm and hang^ 
fourth day, he was reconnoitring 
uat purpose, when an arrowaiaimod Igr 
l^!^^/de (Jurdun wounded him in the ann. it 
fished arrow; and in those days surgery was of 
it co|jld not be eztraeted 
.mangling of the fle^. In tire inidst of 
|ill|li^g%yilUbhard gavo'cBderB for the assault, and the 
(»ptnm; and all its dofonders, except 
Ber|^taDd do Crardon,- were hanged. This was the 
laaf':C 0 t{doit of the Lion-hearted King. For twelve 
daj^TO ' saffiMed the agonies Of his wound, and it 
' "'mortal, Conviimod of his. wproaohing en^ 
uoathed the kingdom of Kn g Un d td John, 
with ihree-fonrths of his measures: we remaining 
feuT^ was to he given to hie servants and ,the poor, 
"hfo'the^” writes Hovedon, "ordered Berixand de 
Qi^tm ;ihto his presence, and said to him, ‘What 
hartit Jrave I done that you have killed me?’ On 
which he ansAvered, ? Yod uew my fother and my two 
hrothm with your own hand,' and ^u intenood to 
: thercioro take any revenge on me'^t you 
flunk dt, for I wiU r^ily endure tike .greatest 
torment^u con devise so long as, yon have met wifli 
your end, tltor having inflict^ ovils so many and so 
greht upon the world. On this the king ordered hint 
to he released, and said, * 1 fo^ve yon my dsafli.* ” 
But this' part of Biohatd’s dying wishes was disre¬ 
garded. After his death, whimi took place oh the 6th 
of April, Marchades, tho chief of the hireling soldiers 
oalled Bontier, flayed Qurdnn alive and then hanged 
him» Bichard was buried at tho feet of his fother in 
the Abbey of Funtevraud, He had rrigned nearly 
ten years, but daring that period had only q[Kait 
about four numths in England. 

Bemarks upon Bichard’s cHraotor and reign are 
soaMely noedra. They belong more'Jo tho pages of 
Tomanco than sober history. As it has been well re¬ 
marked:'—^"la the Lion-hearted King, the brilliant 
but useless character of a knight was, in a great 
measure, realized and revived; and the perscmal glory 
which he acquired by bis own deeds of arms was for 
more dear to bis excited imaginatioa than that which 
a oonrse of policy and wisdom would have spread 
around his government. Aooordingly, his seign was 
like a brilliant but rapid meteor, which shoots alcH» 
Are fooe of heaven, shedding around a useless mm 
portentous light which is instonfly swaBowed up by 
uoiyersal darkness. His feats of chivalry fa-miBh 
fl^iUeb for hards and minstrels, hut affora none of 
those solid benefits on whioh history loves to pauses 
and hold np as an oxaiwla to postm-ity. In the 
lai^;ange of tho poet—> 

' Ha left a name, at whioh iha world gl«w pain 

To point a mond or sdom a tale.'* 

mmmi-m. 

J ‘ JOHN, BUBNAllKD LAOELANIX 

' 'i^ibeCkowti of England had desoended by strict 
Itai^foxy.right, it would have adorned thd brow of 
-HirfliMt son of GeofErey, tbe^third son oS Henry 


ITaiitagehet. But Arthur was a boy only twelve 
years S ago, and had neither the ambition nor the 
povmr to assert fliat right. John had been long 
amhitbuB of wearii^ that crown; and as sbon as ho 
heard of his brother's death he took every possible step 
to obtain the summit of hhi wishes. His daim was 
Warmly snj^rtM by Biohard’s regent—Hubert, arch- 
hifltop of Cwterhuiy—and be was afterwards chosen 




He was still in Normandy when his brother died; but 
he^urived in England (m the 2Sth of May, and two 
days* after ho repaired to tiu^ohnroh of St. Peter, at 
Wostminstor, to claim the crown. 

• John, surnamed Lackland, was not popular. There’ 

Is WDUn^ and it were mai^ in England who would havo proferrod 
wprooohing end, ^hur of Brittany as flioir king. It is said that 
England to John, Bieshard himself repeatedly declared Arthur his 
heir; althon|^ John professed io have a will in his 
possession, drawn up in Btohaid’s last hours, ap¬ 
pointing hm his snocessor. But no'will was needed 
The* axohbishm of Ganterhuiy announced *to flie 
audience that tfohn had been meted king by tho pre¬ 
lates and barons at Northampton, and Imd it down as 
a known prindplo that no one conld by any previous 
oiroumsto^ bo entiflod to succeed to the totons of 
England unless ho wore chosen tef ho king by tho 
groat body of the nation. A king, according to this 
archbishop’s diotum, should he elected for hia excel¬ 
lent virtues: instancing Saul and David as examples. 
It was ordmned by the Almighty Bnler of tho Uni¬ 
verse, he said, that h(k whoso merits woro pro-eminent 
sihonld be chosen tho lord of the people. Then ro- 
ferfing to the paragon of a prince about to fill the 
throne oS England, he addra:—^"If indeed of the 
fiunily of the docemied monarch thero ho ono thus 
Bupereminent^ endowed he should havo our pro- 
ferenco. And jhia I si^ touching tho noUo di^ 
John, here present, brotnfr of our bite exoollont King 
Bidiard, who had no heir proceeding of his body. He 
possesses tho same worthiness of qualities, and is also 
of tho same blood as King Bichard was of; and for 
those qualities, having invoked the Holy Spirit, wo 
dcot, 1^ our king.’’ John, therefore, was called to 
the ^KHie'as an el^tivo monarch for hil pre-eminent 
merits! Assenting to accept the crown as such from 
the people, ho took the usual oaths to protect tho 
diuim and govern justly, and then all present cried 
out with a lojid voioS,* " Long live the king.” 

King John was not the charaoter Hubert, arch¬ 
bishop of Canterhuiy, represented. Ilia voiy physi¬ 
ognomy belied tho tolo. Liko all his raco he was 
handsmno; but, if the old chroniclces tell the truth, 
his evil passions liad distorted his obuntenanoo. llat 
countenance had 'a troachorous and cruel expresaioit. 
His former life, also, was coiftindictoiy U> tho asser¬ 
tion that he possessed pro-ommoqt inorits. Had he 
possessed thoso merits vmy was he already hated by 
tho people ? Distas^ to his mlo was exhibited almost 
as soon as the crown was placed on ;his headi Bis 
English nobles became disaffected; and 'WiUiain, king 
to ^tiand, quarrelled with lftn«hoat tho provinces 
of Cumberland and Northumberland, wd threatened 
to invade his kittgdom. His pretbnfflons were adtnow- 
ledged in Norman^, Ai^uit^ and Fdltou; but in 
Maine,. Anjou, and Tonxamo. the tiause of Ar^ur was^ 
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muvotaaUy oepoosecL All tlie groat ■vawaila in those 

_A-/IT __A.- x>^n^v%*a€rM^at. ana 




meat Ck>nBtenoo had offered him, as ft reward for the the^en 

proteciaon of her BOD, the direct vasBakce of BrittMy, at -- 

wbi<^ Arthur was to inherit tiirou^ her, and of war was tro uunOTificsnt and dishonoutaUe for 
’'i^onnandy, Anjoo, Aqnitain, and other estate which the, embark in.^ In truth, they wero now pro- 
belonged to him asW to his fethor. But it soon onp^tion to King John; 5but 

became manifest that ho wanted the wholo fo-io althou^ his barons 

In conjunction witn William do Rochos, the A hoIct of 
a body of Bretons, he captured sevoxim ^^es 

onthofrontiersof Brittany and France, mmocheiWch 

^ he demolished whilo he kept others in his own n. wos- 
sion. Do Roches road his mfitive: it yas to lea^ *5110 B«t instead of attempting to quell 


in hTewithJ^beUa, danghto of the ooont of Angoii. 
Igjn, oneof tto most oel^hrated hwhttes of ^^da^ 

Kiohard li^ said that his brother John was not i^e 

for »vw<nnftring kincdoms; and Philip knew that he she consented to beowna Johny, 

was nowrr^ and that a disputed suooosoion would 

I^ra^TusT Hence ho ^k up arms with every amsanguimty. This m.%^ ' 

cl^ of success; and before the end of Jun^ ^ ar^hep 

John, alarmecl at the position of his continental do- retpritel to 

ISU wtumed to N^dy. . Eng^ J W ^ 

BirtPhilip, king of France, did not espouse the there were dbttj :hnTn- 

canse of Arthur fiom pny regard to jmstioe ot eftt pf ^gjand and on the CStotbent 

sympathy for him: it was to serve the ends of Tm imprudent and oritMi 

ora^bition. Soon after Jthn's arrival in Norman^ Wti^yet he was reydlmg m ploasoras wfth^ ^ 
a truce was concluded between the two^mpnaxo^ tiu 
August, when they were to meet to adju^ their diC- 
foVonces. They mei;» but Philip made demands both 
for himself and AiiW of such an extravagant cha¬ 
racter that John had spirit onough to reject them. 

Arthur had hera taken to Pans by hw n^er 
Oonstodco, .and placed under the direct protection of 
Philip; for the grand aim of John was to obtain 
i iQiwnipiiATi of the person of the yonim prince that 
heifoght rid himself of the hoy rivalT Ostensibly, 
therefore, Phflip renewed the war for Arthi», 


‘"".1 sprrag 01 A.D. 120i;*hm^ 

arril .that the ooimt of La Marche was 
rev<o % tihe injuries he had received. With hS 
hro*’, ^iWl of Eu, lind several barons in Pe^ 
amqmtai^ against John king of 

Eijnd and duke of Normandy. Alarmed ^^lir 
ui»gea<?e, John summoned his Eiglish vassiilsnnd 
mijy tenants to meet him at Portsmouth ifitli 


uppoBHion TO &.xng Jolmr but 
foment he tnnmphed; for although his borons 
ftft go wth hiin to assist him to queU the rebel- 




d^aviour duiing his absence. 

he domolishod wfaiio he kept others in nis own n ^ Sonnmidy with hnt few of his 

sion. De Roches road his mfitive; it yas to loai^ Hho Bnt instead of attempting to quell 

rood open for himself wheih he should see hisflVW » visit to thh king of Franco, 

clear to invade the country on his own aco<^®^t. FP?‘wmea the tang and his bride most cordially; 
Fearing for the safety of Arthur, by a stratiqfism and ho entertain 

De Rochos withdrew him and his mother from the thCht^^y. But Philip vrm playing his old 
French court and convoyed them to Mans, of which ho gs^ ^Wlaon. At the veiy toe ho was enter- 
was governor. A treaty was condudod with John ly ^ ^ “ league with the 

the Breton leader, by which it was agreed that He JJlaroho. John saw no indiratbn of this 

should become his nojmow's protector; but disoovoriiq; wxoa*^; and he left to court of Paris with 
that his life would not he safe under anoh protection, his couiteous reception. 

''De Roches escaped with the young prince and to Afvinglai^ John marched into Aquitain; and 
motor from Le Mans to Angers. Socn\aftor this, in to wnue he was gone to to wais, went to 


main in possession of all to ostatos to brother pto™®P 
Bicbattl had occupied, and thus Arthur was disin- .fto *“0 

h^teA"! J * P®'* 

Bui thfop^ was nft of long duration. By one of ^ 
its Mtides John wsB to pay a sum of twenty thousand w IT- " 

marks to to Fiendi tog, and ho came over to ^gtend 


^e p:^ of to country, ^ ra tuSTto 
.flea Ihe insurgents wore now* bolder ton 
nv^r power irad confidence had increased by 

^fwan too soon threw off to maS 

Bp. Ho had <teen under the han .cff the 
Fophavto become roconcilod to the Hdv 

Fnthfi anriner of 4 n itM __!_ 


to obtain that sum. Having obteined it, and made a Fadto sprto of aa 1202, was again af .liberty 
^e parts of to dominioiij^rnore-fOT the sake y yf _ . *he ostensible cause hf Inf 


f attending to to affoirs of to govern- a^ax Bgswst John was to injury d^ to 
ed.-to*'Nonnandy. He had i^rody to « La Ma^e ; hut Prince Arthiit\wmi 
le managed to sunound himself with a>*i^t lomnrd to fhrthw the mids "Ph^h’s 
I had fo* some years been married to S **7 to of his mother C(Mistim(Se,>% 
of William earl of GtoOtetor i hut Arthur had become duhe of Brit 

g a progress through 0!4ieiw>]te^felJfJ hy bisi own suhjeote and to dfa- 




of Guieime, be laid claim to all l^ie j 
^bm^iliJQiu^; of bia- ftuaily on tho Continent. Fhi]&; 
>i]ai^ bimaielf the pioteotor of tho jtobbs dnho 

4iid .w"hhi»iia'4^Gmenne,andcai^ John to do 
itb^.jnai^rlind it waa when hia demanda were 
rejeo^; he dedaied war. At hia inatigalion, 
rArth'iU’» oi th^ head of about five t^uaand troopa, 
tookvtoe fldd in Poitou. It waa not tho policw of 
Phi^^bf^O'^i to afford binf much aid; all he 
a diwnaion in hia fiavour while he invaded 
Koniraq^, At thia time Arthur’s grandmother, 
Bleagort ..iros at Miraboau, about six rnilea fixnn 
Bleanor had beo^e the bitter enemy of 
'hia wther Constance, and had warmly oqKHised the 
oaua^tf her son John against her grandson Arthur. 
Hoipj^ therefore, to obti^ possession of her pemon, 
the young duke laid sieg^e to the town ^nfi caauo of 
Hiri^sau; The town waa captured; but hSeanorjwas 
atiU in the oastle, when John, who on this doca- 
/mon. lOisplaycd unwonted energy, arrivod suddenly 
‘With'^a. powerful force, and the nntortunato Ai^ur, 
with:two hundred nobh^ and knights, were taken 
piitohers. If John had used the adyantt^ bo had 
gained with prudence and moderation, ho might have 
re-established peace on the Continent, and hav^ gained 


.All his prisoners were l^od with chains, and im¬ 
mured .in the dungeons of Normandy and England* 
The ill'&ted Arthur waa first confined in the <»stle 
of Falaise, of whidi Hubert do Burgh was/warden. 
Aooording to some historian^ De Burgh waa hequirod 
to put out tho eyes tff tho young diue; an mtrooity 
whioh he refused to perpetmte. The same nuthori- 
tiea relate that Arthur was then removed tollmen, 
whem he was murdered, and probably by hands 
of his nnole John himself It is ndatod, mdeb 1, that 
he took Arthur into a boat, stabbed him twice, ai id then 
threw his bleeding body into the Seine. TB fro are 
other aooounts of the manner of the yoaflgduke’i death: 
but that ho was murdered all agree; and if. uot ac¬ 
tually by the hands of his unde, tho dood wlu com* 
mittra at his instigation. Tho mux^ maync t have 
ooounod exactly as tho chroniclers report, or as Shaka- 
proro has represented in his dramatic pages, 1 mt .all 
historians hold John guilty of being the author of the 
deed, if ho waa not the actual assassin. > f 
John had his reward for this fbid deed. Hbjlxi^me 
theobj^ of general ezeoration. Evoiywherd^^n is¬ 
land and on the Conthient—^he was soonu^ oife bajt^ 
There ww one loud and univers^ cry or h^w lOnd 
in«ygnation. The barons of Brittany aoouseii him of 
th^mrder of their prince before the king cAl^^lnioe, 
of, whom ho held all nu continental torritorieA It waa 
a'gddw opportnnity for PhiJip. Aftmr theii^^tiro of 
A.tthnr at MiAtboan, he had retired from &e u&aaion 
of' Normandy, but he now resolved on its xwewaL 
But first ho Bumtaioned John to trisd at the i^urt of 
his pton, as a vassal of thp ^noh oroWi^iTbe 
aootued aent on enntv demanding a sa&^^not. 
shdl oome ndtooiested,’* roplmd Phi]mv7'‘But 
retuin in safety?” asked tho eavc^m •^If the 
.of the peers pmmit him,” -was tK answer. 

Nli^idp gf Elv,. who waa John’s envoy, urged 

that Uifi dtike of Normandy could not come wjEnut tho 


I him of 
I Prince, 
L It waa 
^me of 


iedtikeof Normandy could not coined 


Bivaaion 
mewaL 
jmurtof 
i§\Tbe 
& fluot. 

rl-But 
•^Iftho 
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, king England,, and that the Englidi barons would 
hot pmrmit their king'to risk death or imprisonment, 
i^iwp, however, oontended that his rights as lord 
paramount over the duke of Nmmandy were not lout 
becauso John inherited a kingdom whuh his atceator 
. William, who was the vassal of Franco, had aoimired 
by foroe. John finally refused to appear, and tho 
court adjudi^ that wherens he, the duke of Nor- 
I m{uady,in v^tion of his oath to Philip had murdered 
theeson of his elder brother,' a homager of tiie crown 
of £Vmce,and near kinsman to the ktog, and had per¬ 
petrated the crime within theaiSpnioty of Franco, he was 
found guilty of fokmy and treason, and waa therefore 
ad^d^^ to forfeit all the hmda he hold by homage.” 

^ Phuip was not eAciw in oanying into exeontion this 
aentenoo of his court; and hia movomonto were every¬ 
where focilitated ly the odium wliich attached itamf 
to his rival. By iho foul murder of his nephew, John 
had lost all power of rcsistanco. Aided hy tho toal*''* 
contents, I’huip rapidly obtained possession ofeaU tho 
old fiefo of the Normans and Fkntagenets. Ihus, in 
the year 1203, ho obtained possession of Anjou, Tuu- 
raine, and Maine. In a.d. 1205, he recovered Nor¬ 
mandy, with tlie exception of the Channel Islands, 
which trtill belong to England; and in a.d. 1206 be 
annexed Pditou'to France: only Quienno and €kta- 
oony lenudned os foreign dependencies of the English 
orown^ At the first outbieek of this storm, John was 
at Booan, where ho lingered for some time, pleasing 
himself with the idea that he could soon recover the 
power that was molfing away before him. As tlio 
tVsneh army, however, approached Bouon, ho fled to 
England, leaving liia Norman subjects to fight tlicir 
own battler. Cm his return to England, in order to 
remove the ignominy of losing the inberitanco of his 
ancestors from his own^shouldors, he throw a groat 
part of the blaSne on bis Jlnglish barons. They bad 
forsaken him, be said, and thereby put it out m bis 

E ower to def^d hm continental territories; and while 
6 fined some, ho confiscated the estates of others for 
their desertion of his cause. But it does not appear 
that he ever really intended either to defend or to 
attempt the recovery of Normandy. In« parliament 
held at Oxford, A.i>. 1204, ho obtained the grant of a 
scutage of two marks and a half upon every knight's 
fee for raising an am^ to be sent thither, but no 
ajmy was rawed. A^in, in tho sping of the next 
year, John stfinmoned his barons and militaiy tenants 
to meet him at Portsmouth in order to attend him in 
an extradition to the Xlontinent; but when the army 
assembled he changed his mind, an^ sent those who 
had obeyed bis summons bock to fteir homes. Siihso- 
quently, in the same year, lira pretended that ho would . 
go to Normandy and recover Jbis inheriianoo, and he 
put to sea at Portsmouth; but within two days he ro¬ 
unded, and made his ridioulons excursion a protenoe 
fbr exacting money frxnn bis military tenants for their 
non-attendtmoe. In the year 1206, however, John did 
actually, when his duchy was lost, reappear on tho 
Cemtinent! Some of the noble%of Fdtou stiU adhered 
to the itoglish interasts; and de Thenars, go¬ 
vernor of Brittany, had become jealous dt tho in- 
oroasing power of France, and kapooriuned bv them he 
raised an army with which, oh the Oth of Juno, he 
embarked at PortsmoutlL... 1^ . lauded at Boobrile, 
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j 1 daiiuants to (ho 
lad oxoommauioated 
. wolawM maimago, 

1 weapon o£ the' chox^ 
lom Iw had repudiated, 
nphaady exercised hia 
cQuld tlio cowardly John 
vith this dangerous pontiff 
uarrol, and that at a time 
as undermining his throne, 
of Cantorbuiy became vacant. 

had long c]aimed;.ah exolu* 
lOir archbiihop, although that 
conceded to them cither by. the 
the prelates of tho province. On 
or, they resolved to assert it; and 
/ could bo generally known they 
>eir oAvn sub-prior, ^ginald, to be 
.aid was sent torthwith to Borne to 
1 confirmed by the Pope.« Before he 
journey he had taken an oath that’ he 
olLsh his olootion without tho consent of 
but on aniving in Flaudors his vanity 
or of his pnidonce. iTc assumed the state 
ibishop-olocit of Cantorbni^,,and exhibited . 
>f his election to prove his dignity. . The 
.0 monks was tlius divnlgod '; and dreading 
.ition of the king, they asked and obtains 
him to choose John de Gray, bishop of Nor> 
the arcbbishoiiric. At a chapter hold at 
iiy, Do Gray was unaniraoeisly chosen arch' 
nd King John wont to Canterbmy to witness ' 
ronization. That nothing ini^ht bo wanting 
'r hia election valid, some of tho monks were 
.rod to Bomo to secure tho Pope’s approbatior. 
Iray as primate. But thcro was a thiixl parP 
t aggrieved at these proceedings. The prolatr 
irovinco had not been consulted in either < 
leoiions, and they sent their agents to Borne 
against them both as invalid on that accou 
a fino opportunity for Pope Innocent to si 
rer, and ho did not lot it slip. There wr 
money spent at Bomo in this affair, ibr aw 
as consumed in pleadings, anidienc^j, her 
les, and examining recoi'iH during which 
gold changed Iiands. At length came ' 
Innocent decided that tho choice was 
At tho same time ho chose for thi 
tl.o sub-prior nor Do Gray was, accor 
'tlons, to IX) primate, but Stephen Lon 
man^ of great learning and ability, i 
ardinal at Bomo. A ratter choico o* 
sa made; but John did not choose ti 
; should interforo with his prorogati' 

'ions at his interference. Armra i 
he cloisters of St Augustine’s, w' 
no, threatened to bum down thei 
.oy immediately quitted it and . 

aU who wore not bedridden wt 
id went as exiles into Flanders, 
seen that John would bo iudignani 
a flatten]^ letter, and four ring 
stones, in the hope of conciliating 
used with the rings, for he was i 
but he was ^ no means ooncUktei' 
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cent’s conrteay. I^ut Only did ho expel tlio mauhs 
from Qemterhury, bu^ he seixod npon the roTenuos of 
the, seoi finbado Stephen Langton to outer his king- 
dotn, and treated the Yopo with a bold defiance. In 
a letter 'whieh^he wrote to Innocent he chaiged hiin 
with injnstico and prosnmption in raising a stianji^r 
to the primaemwithout his knowledge; reminded him - 
that he derivra more riches from England than from 
all the kingdoms on this side me Alps—thus 
charging Him with ingi-atitudo; and finally de- 
darra. that he would break off all comm^cation 
witii Egmo if hk Iioliness did'not repair the injury he 
had donio him. Innocent’s pride was shouked at this 
defiant language, and in his reply threatened that if 
ho pSrsistod in the dispute he would put his Ipngdw 
o interdict. This throat was treaty with 

? &ailfiil and revengeful as he always yas, he wtw 

determidhd not to yield to the authority «f die p^tiff 
The Popo long professed to bo a “ merciful mi|her. 
He wrote to the barons of England to do. ah. they 
oonld widi tho arm of flcdi to save their king and 
kingdom from perdition; and to tho prolatosi com¬ 
manding thorn to uxoixiite their spiiitum weapons in 
defence of Langton and tho cliurch? Some of the 
prelates wore commissioned to cxpoatuLito with John, 
and if they still found him ro&uotoi'y, to thrraten him' 
personally with an intci'dict; but at thoir interview 
with 1dm ho ivas more furious than ever. lie dared 
them or any of their body to promulgate an intordiotw 

i hey did ho would'send them all to Ifomo and 
Bscate their revenues and estates. Bht John 
ad that his opposition was in vain. On tho 23rd 
Iffaroh, A.D. 3 208, the very prelalos whom^ ho had 
mtoned—Jxmdon, Worcester, and Ely—pi-oiiiounood 
sontonce, and then fled for safety to tho Continent. 
5iy bishop in Eughind, except one, followed their 
mple. But th-., ban was not at this period 
©rriblo as it mig;.^^:.o»ar. Tho ohnrebos were 
led, and the clei-gj' reti,?> from porforra^g some 
heir duties; hut tho monks anc^ mms Irad their 
giouB offices within their own walls; me saiTa- 
meuts were aduiinistored to infanta and tho'dying; 
sermons wore pro.achod in tho churchyards jou tJjo 
sabbath; and niarrisigeswore performed at the!church 
doors, as was ordinai-Uy tho usage iu tlio middlo 6^cs 
—tho benediction and oucharist, which aloW hod | 
been performed at tho altar, being omitted. . Thoso 
who suffered most wore tho clergy thcmsglTCH, they 
genorally losing their incomes duruig this^infomaluas 
state of society. • J 

That state of society lasted six years, duriieg which 
^^^liod John affected to “care for none of thesa things." 
■lb appeared to despise the Pope’s fiiluiinai^; and 
sot th(^ was clearly an underniurrcnt of fcur| mingled 
Brith his bold dofianoe. Ibis is evident by tjyp facts: 
JIliBt, that he domandod aAd obtained bosiai^ from 
p ^ chief nobility os a seonrity for thoir good T 

under the pontifTs infliction; and, seoov'i^^ncl.was 
caiofol to give his barons and dangerous m^-«t-arms 
foil occupation Icstathey should zovolt Innocent’s 
wrath aronsodvhim his lethargy; fomdii^ng this 
podofi he undertook three mroeditions. luitho year 
1209 he led an amy against William, kina of Scot¬ 
land,-whomxilaim to tho counties of CWbvbt-ud and 
Nbrthumborltmd being still unsettled, 


shoatliOd Ills swonl. William had demolisbed u fort 
near l^rwick, and tlie forces of the two kings isiino 
face to face on tho borders of Scotland. But Ihcre 
was no battle. A ti'eaty was concluded by which 
John made some concessions, but of what natura lluiio 
is no record; and William agreed to nay him fiflwn 
-thousand marks for that concession. After his retuin 
from the north, despite his critical situation, John 
again acted like a tyrant JIatUiew Pam wys tiiat 
ho forbade popular diversions of hunting and 
iiaVIdng, imder tlio severest penalties, and that ho 
contfnanded ell fences about tho rowl forests to 
bo thrown down, that his deer might warn over 
tho oorn-fiolds of his subjects. In the spring of A.P. 
1210 his time was chiefly employed in raising money 
by tho most unjustifiable means. All classes suffei'od 
by his exactions; but tlie poor Jews ^voro tlio chief 
victims. At Bristol, it is recorded Iha’f lie ordewl a 
tooth to bo drawn daily out of the mouth of a wealtiiy. 
Jew until ho consented to pay ten tboiisand marks, 
which had been demanded of him and rofiisQda Seven 
teOtli were cxlraoled, and ibeii the torture had its 
effect: ho gave socurity for tho money. John repro- 
Bontod tliat ho wauted money to raise an army to 
drive Philip, king of Franco, out of Normandy—a 
jxipular idea with the iieoiilo; bftt when all was 
ready he sailed for Ireland, wliero his English subjects 
liad for some time defied his authority. His prcsonco 
in Irdand with a powerful foi-co was hailed ns a 
blessing by tbe Irish chiefs, for there w'cro llireo 
English nobles who.liad exorcised great tyranny in 
that ooimtiy—namtdy, Hugh de Lacy, earl of Ulster ; 
’^Itor de Lacy, oarl of Meath; and William do 
Braiose, all of wliom liad at tho commencement of 
.fohn’s roign roeeived extensive grants of land in Ire¬ 
land. Twenty Iririi chiefs made thoir homage and 
swore fealty to John on his arrival at Dublin, and 
with their aid ho ovoscaitm all opposition. Tho 
oppressing English nobles fftsd to Franco to cscaiio 

S nnishment for thoir tyramqr. While in Ireland, 
ohn origiuiitcd some useful rofornw, among which 
was a dmsion of tho portions of tiie counti-y in his 
possoBsion, over which lie appointed shenffH and 
officera to act under the crown. John also^ coined 
the fii’st sterling money circulated in Ireland, it being 
the same ^nomination, weight, and fineness as that 
circulated in England. Leaving John do Gray, bishop 
of Konvich, as hw chief justidaiy in the lister island. 
King John retunicd to his old work in England—that 
of tyraniaing over his suWeete This time it was tho 
monks and nuns thsdi ho fleeced by his exactions. All 
the abbots and lady abbesBos, togotligr with tho heads 
of tho monastic liousos, wetja summoned to meet him 
in London, and having got them in his hiiuds, lio 
would not suffer them to rotiwn to their cloisters until 
they had handed over to him one hiiudi-od thousand 
pounds. With this money ho undertook his third 
expedition. He marohiri in to Wales, a.p. 1211, against 
Llewellyn, the priiftso of North Wales, wlm had trfar- 
riod hw natural daughter Jane. Llewellyn had 
made incursions into England, Jtrat ho readily sub¬ 
mitted to fathcr-iu-law. John received Llewellyn’s 
homage for his principality; twenty thousand head of 
cattle and forty horses for the'oxponBos of his OKperii- 
tion; and twenty-eight hostages for his son-in-uw’s 
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futaA fidelity; then ho retumed to England .to be 
fiimlly hnmbiod to the dust by P<^ Innocent. 

Joan’s exx)oditk>n8 into ScotlaniC Ireland, and Wales 
had oontribnted to support his authonty and prevent 
an^ commotions in England during his absonco. Do- 
spitothe interdict from which the people suffered, they 
BtiU remained tran<iuil. But Pope Innocent ^vas not 
to bo Imilled in his attempts to humble the rebel 
monarch. Pinding tliat his haujon the kingdom had 
not the required efftjct, in the year 1212 ho proceeded 
a stop further. A sentence of excommunication was 
pronounced against John peiwnally. But both qom- 
ninod wore pmerloss: f onn still ruled the kingdom, 
lie had not the affection of his subjects; but they 
failed in the purpose for which they were issued—that 


papal throne. ITo was to have a twofold inwanl for 
his enterprise: he was to have the kiu«lqm _of Eng¬ 
land as a gmnt from the Pope, and all nis iIbm wero 
to bo remittiMl. Philip could not hesitate. In April, 
A.i>. 1213, a great army was assembled by him at 
Bouen, and there was a fleet of sevoilteen htmdi'od 
riiii)s at I^ulogne in readiness to bring that atmv 
across the Ohwnol to take posscssiofi of England. 
Por once John took a hold step. He summoned, every 
man thfit could bear arms to repair to the coo^ of 
Kon1« and ordered that every ship in his dominions 
capable of carrying six or more hoi-ses should assemble 
at Portsmouth. There was a willing obedience to the 
stu^ous and commands of King John on this pooa- 
aion.'! The love of their country predominated i» tlw 
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of fomenting a rebellion against his authority. It ^ hearts of Hie English over the deep feelm^ of di^st 
tamo many of the Englirii barons were secretly die- thoj^ had so long chcririied towarns their monar^. 
affected, but it was not on account of tho intcxdiot or So rtiany Rrywdod to the rendezvous tmt numMre 
oxccunmunication. That was the effect of his avarice, whoWme imperfectly armed were sent book to '^ir 
lust, and cruelty. Suffering under those, they lunged homm; but sixty thousand Engluuimen stm ror^ned 
for a favourable opportunity to take revengo on thoir finn Monhd the standard of John on Barhftm Downs, 
sovereign, and Hint opportunity soon presented itself. The Beet which was collected at Portsmoum even 
Finding ^at neither the interdict nor tJio excommu- antioi|pated Philip’s attack, for it crossed the Gmnnel, 
nication had prevailed. Innocent proceeded to greater destnsyod many riiips at FiScamp, arid ^n»ed Ihoppo 
extremitioa. There was yet emo terrible weapon left to thio ground; tho whole coast of Normandy wm 
in tho papal armogry, and it wos now hurled at John’s ravag'd, and tiro Englidr ruarinors returned in 
devotea head. The papal sentence went forth that triumnh. Tho invasion of Philip wm posrtpo^d: 
ho was depotod, and that his vassals were absolved in trIitJi it novmr took place; and it is doubtful 
from their allegiance. Innocent c.allod upon all whotheRPepo Innocent ever designed that it slionld, 
Christian princes and barons to lake part in liis de- nis gi'a^ obj®ct boing to lay King John prostrate at 
thronomoiit. IJewcllyn, prince of Wales, was tho 
first to take up arms to execute ihis papal decree, for 
ho ontored Iho oountiy and ravaged it with firo end 
sword. Enraged at hiason-in-lawe perfidious conduct, 

John raised an army, and threatened tho total exter¬ 
mination of tho Welsh nation. ITo marched to Not¬ 
tingham, whore tlio hostages ^ivon by Llewellyn for 
his fidelity wore liangcd Tiyithont inbroy. It was 
while ho \ras at Nottingham'that ho discovered there 
woro designs forming against him by his barons. 


his fcoc, jand ho succeeded. 

Phijiiri wos still on tho opposite shore eager to obtain 
his pwj*, and John was at Barham Downs with his 
sixty riiJusand Englishmen to meet him if lie dared to 
set foot] on English soil Both monarobs wore out¬ 
witted Ijy the wily pontiff Innocent. While they 
wore thi|i8 resting on their arms, Jc stepped in and 
deceived tho one and conquered tlio other. Panffulph, 
tho Pope’s k^ato, again appearod on the scene, and 
throngh'^ him Innocent trinmpliod over tho cowardly 
John, i t is evident that had ho stood firm the pa- 


Still, after some delay, ho pressed forwaixl to Chostor.* John. It is evident that had ho stood um tiie po¬ 
ll would appear that ho still hoped tho news might triotism fcf his subjoote would have helped hiiu to have 
not Iw tnio, or that the revolt w-as n6t sufficiently ovoroorefe his difficulties. ^ But his courage failed mm. 


ibrmidahlo to. chock his pn^ross into Wales. But Support'od as ho was at this moment by his people, ho 
hy the time ho reached Chester the plot formed yet snffferod himself to ho ignommiously defeats by 
against him was ripo for execution, and convinced of simple ciraft. Pandulph, through the medium of t^o 
his danger, he dismissed his army, and returned to knights templars, again sought a conferciioe with this 
Ixmdon to take measures for his preservation. Some refractoliy son of the dinroh. It was granted. John 
eff the conspirators fled out of tlio kingdom, others and tho u’i^’s legate mot at Dover; and Pandulph at 
woro impiTsoiied on suspicion, while others gave thoir this inlerrviow drew such a powerful pictiiro of. tho 
sons and nearest relations as hostages for their fidelity. French arnny of invasion, and repre^ted tlie di^n- 
That danger had passed away; and John, surrounded tent of tffio English barons m suck glowing ooloiirs, 
by foreign moroonarios, still As tliat ho was terrified. But John had no occasion 4o 

for Pope T gbt them in his hMs ^^(he Pope," said Pandulpff when he saw that 

suffer them to retiwn to theii- cloisters untft d trembled,“isamorawl master,and roqui^ 

thov bad liandcd over to him ono hundred thousand hat is not necoss^ ei Aer to tho honour of 
iour ooimds With this money ho undertook his third ’i or the l^g of Poland s w^unty. 

^ SStion; He marched into Wales, xn. 1211, against .yanted ^ «« 

iTTM Llwcllvn tho prirtco of North Wales, who had alar- is that ho had laid his kmgdoin under an 

riS^^hr’nator^ daughter Jane. LlcWellyn had had excommunicated and dep^ lum; and 

Ik Sle inenmS^into SgiLld, ,but ho readily sub- . to r^ an amy to ^ ^ 

S^ KkSiei-in-law. John received Llewellyn’s 4 kingdom, and he now obtai^ it to tos 


relractoii'y son oi tue ouuron. as wuo gnuiusta. 
and thoU’Ws legate mot at Dover; and Pandulph at 
this inteWrow drew such a powerful picture of. tho 
French afriny of invasion, and represented tlie discon¬ 
tent of tffio iJnglTsli barons in such glowing colours. 
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Diat ho Was terrified. But John had no occasion 4o 
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hat is not necossvjy either to tho honour of 
’i or the king of England’s security.'’ AH 
.vanted was John’s ahrolute submission. It 
is that ho had laid his kingdom under an 
had excommunicated ai^d deposed him; and 
4 J^iilip to raiso an army to take posse^ 
4 kingdom, and he now obtained it to his 


ESSSofo^pSS^bV; ^ ^er some Httie waving, Jo^ 

ftX^hOTwTfor tiio expenses of his expedi- / iself ready to accept any condttaons tte Poto 
S i^:S3?2tJS;^t hS4g3or^ ' W- tL conditions were these: that So 
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would receive Stepfcon Langton as ai-chbishop of C&n- 
torbozy; tlwt l\o would recall Ihe exiled biahops and 
otbors who bad taken part against huA; and that be 
would teverso all outlawiies and make restitution for 
prt^rty unlawbilly seized. Those conditions being 
lulnUoo, the interdict and excommunication wore to 
be reypkxA. ]^ut there was still something else to be 
dpne. John had been deposed, and it was not snfR* 
dent tlmt ho should simply Rn]}mit to the paiwl de¬ 
mands in the matter of an appointment to an arch¬ 
bishopric. Ho must be still furthor humiliated, and 
the nation must sliaro in his humiliation. A fiiuatio 
called Peter had prodiotod tliat he would cease to 
rei^ before Ascension-day, and John, though noto- 
riemsiy irr^igiotis, was a prey to superstition. He^- 
temreted tlio prouhocy that he should dio, and^s 
soul ^k within nim for fear. Thus deject^, Inn- 
dulph brought about the consummation tof his igno¬ 
miny. It was on tho 13th of May that John consented 
to submit himself to the Pope. ITio next day was 
spent in secret council with tho legate. And then 
came the final result of this celebrated contest between 
Pope Innocent and King^Tohn. On the l.’ith of May, 
the kingdom of England was laid at "tlio feet of tho 
Pope of !^mo, and John, on taking an oath of fealty, 
reomvod it back again as his vassal. Where in qll tho | 
reconis of history can he found such an instanco of 
cmven-hcartodiioss in a monarch? An instrument 
subscribed by John and nine earls and two baron# 
was put into tlip hands of the legate, by wbioh this 
cowaidly descendant of hmve ancestors granted, to 
I’opo Innocent and his siicoesKora, tlie kingdom of Eng¬ 
land and Ireland, to bo hold of liim and of the RomiA 
church in fee for tho annual rent of one thousand 
marks; reserving to himself and his heirs tho tulmi- 
nistration of jiustico and tho peculiar lights of tho 
crown. All fear of the I’ojx) was now over;-but John 
was not yet free frem appit^hcnsion that he liould soon 
have to resign his croivn. Tho morrow was ilie fiital 
teim—^flio foist of the Ascension. But it mnft and it 
passed away and John was alive. Tlis terror was gone 
ipid his crnellios revived. Peter tho fiinaVic was 
hanged as a fiil.se prophet; but tho people cotiteuded 
tliat ho was not, for tliat, by laying his crown-at the 
feet of a foreign priest, John had verified the predic¬ 
tion. ^ 

Having won the kin^lom of England for hit* impo- 
lions master, I'andnlph crossed tho Channel jo Prance. 

Philip was still w'aiung to roceivo ordcrs,to'invade 
England ; and the imdcr may judge of his n^ifitifica- 
tion when ho was told that ho mnst not moIesA^t'’ 
teat son and faithful vassal of tJio Church, nor Resume 
to invade a kingdom which was now the patrla^my of 
St. Peter ! Hiilip remonstrated, but in v^iiw tho 
nuncio's inhibition was repeated, and ho/'’ itUdrew. 

He was neither to have thsakingdom of H gio^d nor 
the remission of his sins. All his labours^ in (raising 
an army was lost; tho treasures ho had spent in col¬ 
lecting his armament wasted; and his hofoes di ^od to 
the ground. Philip yas full of wrath, itio inveighed 
bitterly against 4ho selfish and trcochoroHs ^licy of 
Innocent, and forthwith marched to the coeft. But 
dared he bravo tho thondera of the Church wlMsh John 
had braved in vain? If ho did, his .vassalifi'crrand, 
earl of Flandc^ did not; he refused to fifllow his 


fhJohn 
'errand, 
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liege lord in such a dangerous ontorpiise. lliilip’s 
wrath was now turned c^inst Forrand^ Ho i*ow'od 
that he would make Fkndcrs a mere provim-o of 
France, and ho marched after him; taking some of tho 
earl’s best towns in his route. Ho laid siege to tho 
strong city of Ghoni Thus threatened, Forrand ai>- 
plied to John for aid, and the ficot whicli lay ready in 
tho hai'honrof Portianouth was des]:iatchod to Flanders ■ 
to assist him. Tho f^'cnch fleet lay at anchor at 
Damme, near Bruges and a gi’oat naval haitlo w'aa 
finfght^ in wliidi mo French navy was unniliilatod. 
Some Historians maintain thn^Uiis was tho first great 
naval action botwoen tho English and the French; but 
a battle fought by soldiers embarked in vessels navi¬ 
gated by fiemermon cannot be considered a maritimo 
angagement in tho modem sense of tlio word. But 
the consequoncos of the victory were important. Thu 
siege of Ghent was raised; and f hilip having loathe 
means of supporting his army in hlandcrs, or m 
tran^rting it across tho Channel to England, retiroii 
into Franco, leaving earl Fermnd to recover oil he hud 
lost without opposition. 

Tho consequoncos wore also important to England, 
for out of them arose one of (ho must ruinarkahlo and 
important events recorded in tho mnltifiu'ious pages uf 
English history. Inflated by tho sficccss of his navy, 
John imperiously called upon his barons to follow him to 
tho Consent to i-ocovei* his lost territerius. They w'ovo • 
smnmonod to meet him at T'orterauntli with their aimed 
Tctainors. They met him there; but they refused to em¬ 
bark unless ho recalled the exiles as he had covenanted. 
John never intended to do tlifobiit ho gave a reluctant 
cotibent; and archbishop Langton with tho exiled 
bisho]>sand monks now soon arrived in England. John 
and tho archbishop met at Winchostcr where Uioy 
kissed each other; and John,having Ixvn absolved 
from the sentence of exaommunieatiun, aguin swore to 
govern justly and to mokitain his fealty to tho Pope. 
But, in tho midst uf tliis socuiing recoiieiliatioii, thcro 
WTW evidently an utter cst-raiigemcnt between the 
king and tho primate. John had in truth lost not only 
his confidence but that of his subjects generally. 119 
was a monarch in whom tliey could place no trust. 

So suspicious were tliey of his conduct, that tho barons 
still refused to sail with him to the Continent. Time 
had passed away in these transactions; and alleging 
that their terra of fendal scrvico had expired, and 
their provisions exhhnstcd, they withdrew to hold a 
great oouncif at St. Allians. At this council, resolu¬ 
tions wore published, in llio form of royal proclama¬ 
tions, ordering the mlwervance of tho old laws, and 
denouncing tho punisliment of deutiii agmnat all tho 
officers of me king who shqgld do anything contrary 
to those laws. John had sailed with a few ships for 
the Continent; but finding;*when ho had reached 
tho'isle of Jersey, that his liarons did not follow 
him he returned, vowing vengeance against “tho 
traitors.” With a hand of mercenaries, ho marched to 
the north, whore thJ barons wore, most contumacioW 
Burning and destroying, he came to Northampton, 
Hero he was mot ly the primMo jjangten, who boldly 
told him that his Wbarous measures were in viola¬ 
tion of his oaths; “ his barons,” ho said, “ mnst stand 
by tho judgment of their peers and not bo harassed by 
anas." But John heeded him not. Telling him to | 
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« mind hia chiu'ch, atid leave him to govom the Btatc,” 
ho proceeded to Nottioghara. Here again the intrepid 
primate oveHuok him; and this iimo ho threatened to 
oxcommnnicato him and his followers; if he continued 
to prosecute his vengeance. John had no wish to he 
oxcommiipicatcd a second time, and he desisted; hot to 
show that ho was yet a king, he summoned his barons 
'to meet him to answer for their conduct Langton 
now convened another council at London, when ho 
produetd tlie charter which Henry the First bad 
grunted on his accession, which having been read, ttU 
present swore that they^onld conquer or die in tnp- 
nort of their liberties. They were now fairly roused; 
but the iMttle for liberty was yet to be post^ned for 
a period. 

In the autumn of this year a l^te—Cardinal 
Nicholas—arrived in England to takooff the interdict, 
to settle the indemnity duo to tho oxiios, and to reoeivo 
John’s renewed oath of fealty to tho Pope. ^ good a 
son of tho Church did John prove himself to ^ on this 
occasioiq that the court of Rome consulted him instead 
of the primate on tho ecclesiastical alfairs of the 
kmgdom. Tlie claims of tho archbishop and the 
o.xilus w'bo had sniforod so much for the papal cause in 
the laic quarrel wore set aside; and m bestowing 
vacant henefioos, those only who wei-o recommended 
by tho king wore oonsidered. As for tho oanse of the 
borons, that was utterly abmdoned by the papal court ; 
hut the patriotic Langton still cleaved to them; 
and all, despite the I’oi^e and king John, losolvod to 
strike for xiberty, tho dawn of which was fast ap¬ 
proaching. 

Mcanwiiilo, John made an attempt to recover a j&rt 
of the old riautagenot dominions on the Continent. 
Early in the year 1214 tliere was a formidable league 
formed against HlitlJp of Fraiioo. Instead of addmg 
another jewel fbhis crown, ho was in danger of Icwing 
his kingdom. Tho confederates wore 'King John of 
England; Otho, his nephew, now emperor of Germany; 
Ferrand, earl of Flanders; and H^naud, earl of 
Roulogne, with others of loss note. Ixanco was to bo 
divided between the four principal confederates. John 
was to Imve all tho ooimtry beyond tho Loire; Ferrand 
Paris and tho Islo of France; iloynaud, tho country of 
Vermanduis; and Otlio all tho test John landed at 
Roohello, full of hope that ho should regain tho lost 
duchy of Nomandy. 1’ho Pope and an emperor was 
on his side, and ho c«nild not dbnbt of success; and 
Nomandy gained, then would Ikj the time for him 
to humblo his haughty English liarons. Somo udvan- 
biges wore guincl by him in Poitou; but while there 
his confodefates, iiwho had invaded Franco, wcio 
utterly defeated. In a gro^t battle fought at Bouvinos, 
between Lisle and Toumay, the allied armies wore 
routed with great slaughter, and all John’s pleasing 
prospects vanished. Flushed with victory,Philip was 
approaching Poitou; aud John having concluded an 
ignominious truco with him for five years, abandoned 
lus'oouqucsts and xetumod to En^ndL 

John arrived in Engl:md on ^o 20th of Octohor. 
In his train there was a'large body of foreign morco- 
naries, on whom ho counted for support in the contest 
hotweon him and his barons, llis temper was now 
more ferocious than ever. It had been soured by Iris 
recent bitter disappointmont. And he at this time 


f had no one about him who could ftoderato his firry. 

■ His justiciaty, Fite Peter, who had been able to le- 
stiain him from oppression in some degree^ was deadj 
and ho is said to have rejoiced at the oveni ^ By Ged's 
tooth I” ho exclaimed, "nowforthofirGi^tiidel amking 
and lord of England.” He believed tiiaPwith the aid 
of his moreonories ho diould be so; and^o hod ocaipoly 
set foot in England when he let them loose on 
land,uid began to viojato all his most sblenm promises. 
But his barons were prepared to overthrow his rinanny. 
Tho time had come when a king of England shonld 
rulejby law—should respect oaths made at tho time of 
t^r coronation—or low tho crown. Such was the 
h^h resolve of tho primate Lapgton and. the oon- 
fcoorated barons. At a solemn meeting heM .^t^ 
24t^ of November, at St. Edmondsbnty, they - bound 
thoi^lve^by oath that th^ would wdtMmw'iheir 
^lemance firem John if he shonld resist thoir claii^ to 
jns^ovomment. Thus pledged, they agreed to meet 
again at tho feast of the Nativity. At tirat festive 
season, John was at Worcester, and, contrary to the 
cnstoifri of (ho ago, none of his great vassals came 
thither to congratidate him. * Even Iris own attend¬ 
ants wipre rese/ved. This was omiuons. Alann^at 
this silrtet contempt of him, John luLStencd to Londoni 
and shnt himsell up in the house of the Knights 
Templ^-s. Tlxither, on the feast of tiro Epiphany, A.i>. 
1215, He was followed by his barons, who laid their 
qlaimsi^'fore him. At first ho despised thorn; hut the 
haronsx continning firm, he changed his behaviour. 
Their , claims, he said, required consideration heforo ho 
could fgiyo an answer. They must give him time to 
ddiberaitc, that ho might do justico to himself^ and 
satisfy t ho dignity of his crown. They gave him time. 
Ho waa to give his answer by Easter. But his do- 
uiand foi' time to ddiberato was an act of subtlety. No 
sooner had the barons retired to their homes th»m he 
adopted jiuoasurcs to frustrate their d&ign. He pro¬ 
pitiate (the Church by the promise of a fi-ee election of 
superior^ to all,cathedrals, monasteries, and conven¬ 
tual sodieties; ho sent envoys to tho Pope to imploro 
him to' aid him against his refractory vassals by 
launching tho thunders of the Church t^;ainst them; 
and ho| took the cross and engaged to wage war fur the 
recovow of the Holy Land.' 'fiiis latter stop was ouo 
which ‘he concch’ed would infallibly rescue him from 
tho pc^er of hia barons, for by taking the cross he 
placedPiiin person, his estates, and his kmgdom under 
the px^ cc^n of tiro Church till ho roturnod from his 
entoiT*® e. But tlio barons were not to bo cheated out 
of the ? rlaiiBS. Both they aud Stephen lomgton wore 
firm f *' their determination to obtain them. Pope 
Jnnooj* y vnroto a threatening letter to tho primato, 
btttrfai atriotism was unshaken by it. The luterests 
cJ his 4 untiy were dearer to hk heart than the pon- 
tiPs fi^ur. Eostor cameipand the barons assembled 
with a large force at , Stamford. John was then at 
Oxfo^ ; and their leaders, Stephen^ Lawton and 
WiUiai ;carlof Pembroke, were with him. l^e batons 
uiarche ^ to Brackley, within a fow miles of Oxford; 
and on Iheir approach John sent tho aredihishop aud 
Pomhro ^ to demand what wore the lihertieB end 
the pri' loges they desired. A scdiodulo oonttuning 
the chiq articles was delivered them. It contained 
their'jui )claiin% they said, and ^ they were not ior 
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Btantlj granted, thoir ultiniatiim ms that they muld 
draw th^ sword. Jolm was fiuriona at the contents 
of the sohednle. He swore with his usual oath that 
he 'trauld not grant them liberties whiuh would make 
him -a slave. /Then his temper cooled. He offered 
some epnooBsions; hut as they were evasive, the barons 
rejected them, a Pandulph, the legate, who was present, 
suggested that the arohbishem of Canterbury ought to 
excommunicato the barons; but ho rcidied tlmt if the 
king did not send his foreign mercenaries out of the 
kingdom ho would excommunicate them. 

Having'elected llobert Fitzwaltor as their general, 
tte banms now proclaimed tliemselves “ The army of 
God jgmd of Holy Church.” 'fhoir first operation was 
unsuccossM. They Ixsit^od tlm castle of Northamp¬ 
ton : hut having no battering rams, and it being stoutly 
demanded by John’s mercenaries, they wore* compel]^ 
to raise the siege. Tlie enterprise tbe^f hod uudoiv 
taken was sunnunded with difficulties. With airxious 
minds they marched to Bedford. Hero their hopes 
were cliocred. ITia people of Bedford Hrrew open 
their gates; and, while tlioro, messengers arrived with 
the glad news that the Ifooil citizens of London were 
devoted to their cause, and would refiaive them with 
joy. The barons entered Louden on the 24th of May. 
Iroolamation rvas here issued by them requiring ml 
sbeh barons and knights, hitherto neutral, to join them 
ogaiirat the perjur ed monarch, if they did not wish to 
bo treated as the enemies of thoir country. This was 
srrfficiont. Barons and kirights flocked to Lond^ from 
all quarters. John was desorfed; only sevcnjknights 
remaincxl near his person. The whole nobility of 
England had joinoil “ Tlio army of God and of Holy 
Church.” Jojin's cause was desporato. He mus then 
atOdilram, in Hampslrii’e; and, dissembling his rat^ 
Pembroko was again sent to the confederates, and this 
time charged wjth a message of peace. He Was ready 
freely to grant all they required, and oirly wishw 
them to name a day and place of meeting., ' 

Tire day fi.xcd for this over-memorable meeting was 
the 15th of June, and the place of meoung the 
pleasant meadow of Euniiymea^ between Windsor 
and Staines. John arrived at "Windsor on the lOth of 
Juno; and at the appourted iiino he loft his fort'tess to 
meet his brruns. llieyirrct. On the one side waj John, 
witlr eight bishops; Pandulph, the'legato; Ao»e™* 


•m ■ 
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Al&ough the great charter was on fbp first j 
day of tho meetriw at liirnttymoad, the'deliberations | 
were not closed tiu tho 23rcl of Juno. It had been 
signed with a &fOility that excited suspicion; and tho 
barotrs wisely dcitranded scciiriticss for its due obserw- 
ance. In tire first place they required tlrat the 
foreign mcrccrraries should ho sent from all Uio rxiyal 
castles which they oeonpied out of tho kingdom. 
This was promised, in tho next, the barons demanded 
tho right of holdirrg posscsston of tho city of London 
—^tepltcn Langton occupying tho Tower—for two 
moiftns. This was oonocdcu. ^lut the most immrtant 
security demanded and granted was this—that Uto 
barons shorrld be allowed to choose twenty-five of their 
own body to mairrtain the observance of the poiioo aud 
Kbortios confirmed hy the charter. 'Urose guardians of 
the liberties of tho krugdotn wore to have porver,’*i#.flny 
breach was mode and rrot instarrHy i edrossed, to m;^ - 
war on tho king, and to distrain and distress him by 
seizing his costhis, lauds, and possessions, and in any 
other marmor they could, till it was: alwafs, how¬ 
ever, saving harmless the persons of the king, his 
queen, and thoir childr’en. This r ight of levying war 
upon tho king would seem to have been an arbitrary 
exaction, but it was necessary. If King John's barons 
were ri^d, they were wise and ^rdent men. ITo 
was a Mtldoss monarch; and without such a sccirrity 
Magna Oharta would have been a dead letter. His 
aftor-oouduot proves lliat they were justified in ob¬ 
taining this solemn recognition of their right to levy 
war i^uld he prove firJse to his engagenrents. 

• 

|omo td 
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Tho great assembly dispci'sed, and John again (it- 
Bconced himself in Windsor Civstlo: not that over 
which tho world-liohonred flag now waves, but a 
fortress on Iho western side, whore a tower of tho 
twel^ oiurtury still looks proudly iijKjn Thames 
Street below. Tbciro was a secno in that fortress 
after tho biirons had trinraphed. 'Blio old chroriiclers 
record that John, when belated humolf in tho royal 
apartmertts, was as frantio ns a madman. Ho cursed 
the charter ho had signed; and as the curses <>scaped 
his lipi^ ho gtrashed uis tooth and gnawed slicks and 
straws, as one of his ancestors liad done before him, in 
his impotent rage. He meditated revenge; and when 
revenge is obtainod'tho old proverb says “ it ia sweet.” 
Ho determined to undo all ho had ^no. One mos- 
BongOT was sent to Boiho agi^n ,to imploro the aid of 
Popo Innocent; another was sent to Elanders, Poiton, 
Aquitain, and Gb^ny, to hire mcroen&iics to como to 
hia assistanoo gainst his batons. Other mossongera 
were sent to t& governors of his castlcs-^torcigneni 
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other, Eobeil Fitzwaltor, and the wljulo oft l|iy 
nobility. Many of those who accompanied Joflvoro the 
green meadow by the river Thames, like Pt® a teke. 
were favourable to the cause of the barom 
was scarcely a true friend of tho king amo 
He was powerless. Ho took his pen, and 
slight demur signed tho scroll presented to hi 
Bcral was Magim Charta ;*and it contained jthe foun¬ 
dation of the liberty which England now/so tichly 
enj(^ From tho date of the Bigning^.r th^ mimona 
soiw a now soul was infused iuto the'^peopl 
land. Thu seed of dihei-ty, sowioby iho coi 
bawms on that-eventful day, h^|^wn^ 

Wreoding tirec, under tho H, ches of 
(dosm m society—the noble and the 
and -the peasant—may rest secs ily, nemo 
molci^ thmn I i 
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for ihe^ost part—oommaiidiiig thorn to prepare for 
dofouoo. All* this was dono Bucrctly. Tyrants and 
enbtlo politicians work mole-IOco—in darkness. And 
yet tliey often outwit thcinsclTos, as did King John, 
for with all his secret machinations ho himself caused 
the alam. There wns a touniamciit to bo held at 
Btamfoid by tho barons to celebrato their triumph, 
and during their almmco n plot was fovtnod by him to 
suipriso Jjondon. His d(<sign became known; tho 
tonmamont was postponed 5 and Jolm went to Win¬ 
chester. A deputation wait^ upon him at Winchostibr 
to remonstrate; but he s^oro that their suspicions Wore 
groundleas and that ho would observe tho charter.' This 
was at tho end of Juno. In, July he went to tho Me of 
Wight, and on his return moved about from ploco to 
pla^ restless and moody. At the end of Angnsl he wa» 
at Sandwich; a^id in Septcinher at Dover and Ganter- 
bmy. Ho was waitinipjfor an ai'iuy of mercenaries; and 
it can be imagined with wlv^t anxiety he gtizcd acixMS 
the Channel to sco them approach. At length they 
came. Numerous bodies of h-eebooters stole into the 
land at different points and gathered around him at 
Dover. Rochester Castle was then in tho hands of 
tho barons, and John broko his pledges in OctoMr by 
laying siege to it. After a siege of eight wo(^ks it 
was i^iicc^ hy foiflino; and had he not b^n pi-ovented 
by ono of the leaders of tho foreign bands, who had a 
wholesome dread of retaliation slionld tho barons 
finally triumph, tho whole gairison would have been 
massacred. As it was he contentcid himself 'U'ith the 
butchery of tho inferior prisunqrs, and sending the 
kni^ite prisoners to tho castles of Corfu and Not¬ 
tingham. During tho siege fresli bodies of adven¬ 
turers crossed tho Channel, but fortunately one of tho 
laignst hoifles collectwl by John’s agents perished in 
a tempest between Calais and 1 )ovor. Still his forces 
were iinmcrons; so much so* that thp barons who 
marched to tho relief of iioshester, fearing to attack 
them, retnnial to Ijondon. 

Meanwhile John’s envoys liad met with a fiivour- 
ablo rew-'ption at Rome. As the articles of the great 
charter were read to him, Pope Innocent knit his brows, 
and when tho n-ading was over he swore by St. Peter 
“ that ho wonlil not sutfer a king who boro tho sign of 
tho cross and Wiis a vaasal of tho holy sco to he thus 
ti-oatod with impunity.” In his rage he excommuni¬ 
cated tho barons, and annulled the charter. Ilis 
iiisolont mandate went further.' England, he said, 
w'as a fief of tho holy sco, and the king had no right 
to BuiTcndor the privileges of the crowii without- the 
sanction of his feudal su^xirior. Nnt the barons were 
nobly supported by tho patriotic churchman, Stephen 
Mngton. Ho refused to /indorse the Pope’s exoom- 
mumeation of tho barons, for wliich ho was snspendod 
from his functions. The^Pope’s mandate was despised; 
the barons disputed his right to intorfero in temporal 
mattoTB, and prepared to do battle for tho seed of 
liberty they had sown at Runnymead. The heartless 
and foithlees John, however, was Emboldened by this 
; support of his cause by Pope Innocent. At tho head 
of his mercenaries l^c vioarchcd to St. Albans: his 
course being marked by fire and slaughter. Ijondon 
was menac^ ’but tho attitude of the city alarmed 
him; and leaving a strong force to hover round it and 
lay waste tho south-eastern oountios, he Quv^od 


‘northward: resolved to rooover hi# lost authority by 
the terrors of a widc-4spread desolation. His prepress 
to Nottingham and from Nottingham to York was a 
oom|torpart of his mardli to St. Albans-: destrnotion 
and \doath -waited upon his steps. E^rery town and 
villako and hamlet iir his route felt the fury of his 
execrable moroonurios. It is even retarded that he 
set them tho example of -vengeance by settii^ fire 
with I his own hands ^ the bouse in whi^ ho had 
reposed the previous night. All the castios and towns 
which these fierce mercenaries could capture wore 
destroyed by fire, and the atrocitios committed by 
them were diaboliikl. John had no thought of mercy i 
bis whole soul was bent on vengeance. Alexander, the 
young king of Scotland, had joined the cause of tho 
barun^ and was investing the oostlo of Norliam; but 
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on the approach of John ho reorc»sed tho border, and 
John, voWng ho would “ unkennel tho young rod foj^” 
followed'him to Edinburgh. He ontoi'ed Swtland in 
January,/ A.n. 1216, and ns ho marditj! along, burned 
towns axid abbeys without distinction; but on readi- 
ing I^n.buigh he mot with a stem opposition, and he 
again reamed to England: still burning and slaying 
-imerevffir ho came. Tho days of Willimn tho Con¬ 
queror were revived: it was kill, burn, and destroy, 
both up the north and- in tho south; for the same 
work d)f terror went forward Bontliw.ard, nndcr the 
commaM of John’s illegitimate brother, the earl of 
Sttlisbqry; and every oastlo captured was given, with 
tho adjnniing estates, to some hungry and blood-thirsty 
mercen\iry 

•In tlx^ midst of this terror and desolation another 
sentencelof oxcomraunioation was promulgated; and 
tho city Jof Mndon was laid under an interdict. But 
the citixAmi of London had the boldness t 9 despise the 
pi«pal. bull. They rang their beUs and went to church 
08 nsiml,l and spent weir Christmas with un-wonted 
festiviw. I But the barons began to despair. Prosh 
hosts m taorcenaries wor^continually airiving, and 
while were confined in London weir properties 


08 nsimi,' anu spent weir unnstmas wiwun-wontca 
festiviw. But the barons began to despate. Prosh 
bests m : mercenaries wcx^continually apiving, and 
while fee y were confined in London woir properties 
were Itla ming a prey to now invaders. Tho people 
of thej^unti-y were also flocking to Londm lor 
refuge, 1 or they chose rather to abandon their homes 
and pro! ftrtfcs than perish imdor the hands of John’s 
fieudidil mercenaries. The position of the barons ‘was 
ono of d.':oat difficulty, ana, after long consultation, 
tiicy m3 e a dangerous experiment to restore the 
ttanquRU .^y of the Idiigdoro. Matthew Paris says that 
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ia the hittemees of their souls they cursed both the 
king and the pope; and it was in the midst of this biir 
temess that they camo to a rcsolntion which nothing 
bat absolute de^ir would have justified. Hobort 
Fitawalter anA tjie earl of TVinton were sent to offer 
t^ mown of Sngland to Louis; eldest son of ridlip, 
king.^ Frai^I Ihere was deep lolioy in this 
reamutiem of tho barons; for prince Louis was oon' 
neoted with tlie reigning femily-by his marriago with 
John’s niece—^Blanche of Castille; and as tho mer- 
oenaries who wore warring against the barons wbre 
chiefly subjects of Franco, it was believed that, shji^d 
Louu land in England, they would join his stan^rd. 
Philip and Louis readily accepted the brilliant (^er: 
the Aore so os the Pope had so recently outwitted the 
Fibndi king in the matter of the English throne. In 
February a French fleet, with a smtill army, sailed up 
the Thames to London, and its commandar brought bn 
assuranco that Louis would arrive with a larger force 
at Easter. In the meantime. Pope Innocent was c^tive 
in John’s causo; or rather his own, he conoedving 
that the kingdom of England was a fief of tho holy 
seo. liis l(^tc, Gimlo,*was dcs|)atcliud to Enkluno, 
and on his joiinicy through Fi-anco ho wituos^ tho 
preparation Louis was making for invasion./Oualo 
demanded how ho dared to . attack tlio patriwony of 
the church;^ but Louis, although threatened with ex¬ 
communication, advanced a claim to the Engliw cro>vu 
by right of his wife, and departed for CaTaiwto joi# 
hiB army. Ho landed at ^ndwich on tho Both of 
May. As his fleet approached, John, who was o« 
the Kentish coast in great force, retired to Wintocster, 
burning and ravaging tho country as he weni along. 
From Winchester he went to Bristol, where I ho was 
joined ly tlio legato Gualo. liouis besieged Kpehester 
Castle, r^uced it, and then marclicd forward to.^ndon. 
Ifo was received in solemn procession. All tho tood city 
of London hailed him as their deliverer. lleWos con- 
ducted to St. Paul’s, where the barons and citrus did 
homage and swore fealty to him,1md,where to swore 
that ho would govern them justly, defend th^ from 
their enemies, and rmtoro them to their iKMiiics, 
rights, and possessions. The aspect of affairs wW now 
quickly changcid. John, who hud Ixien on ihd mint 
of overwhelming his haughty barons, wasr'.-gMe to 
tremble for his own aafety. Tho had 

adhered to his cause forsook him %d hiu rival. 


by the barons. Hubert do Burgh so brainy de¬ 
fended ' the mstle of Dover that Louis Was compelled 
to convert the siege into a blockade; and tho barons 
hod to raise the siege of Windsor Castle in order to 



ducted to St. Paul’s, where the barons and citrus did 
homage and swore fealty to him,1md,where to swore 
that ho would govern them justly, defend th^ from 
their enemies, and rostoro them to their iKMiiics, 
rights, and possessions. The aspect of affairs .wW now 
quickly changcid. John, who hud Ixien on ihd mint 
of overwhelming his haughty barons, wasr'.-jtoo to 
tremble for his own s.afety. The had 

adhered to his cause forsook him %d hiu rival, 

Louis; tho people of tho nor^’ a Linoglt^^ire to 
tho borders of Suotland, tliomsolycs/^uinst 

him; tho king of Scotland prepared to marem (^th- 
ward to aid in his overihrow; and, as ike Im^to hod 
anticipated, his mercenaries, with the cxorotilin of 
those from Gascony and Poitou, deserted pint, and 
eitlier returned to France or rallied rennd therstapdard 
of l^rinra Louis. To odd to John’s misfortui]|eB, pt this 
crisu, his chief suppo^rwtho wily prieswwbp had 
^ed and abetted^ him in this bloody wamard—the 
mighto and ambitious Pope Innocent—diedi ajid the 
.ohurcu was for some time occupied by the elcwbn' of a 
now pontiff: thus leivdng John and his baronsM^ settlo 
their quarrel.yvitlu)nt any further i intor- 

foranoe. Wv 

John still hold the forti'os^ of JT ^nd^ and the 
debys in reduciig them revived hi^opemh Dover 
Castlo was besie^ by Louis, and Wvud^Pf Castle 
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repel John, who was marching with his forecs to its 
rmief. John foil back on finding tho barons were 
approaching to moot him, and, eluding their pursuit, 
reodbed Stamford. Tho barons then marked to 
Dover and joined Prince Louis. Ho had lust muc.h 
time Issfore the castlo of Dover: showing no disposi¬ 
tion either to attempt its capture by assault or to 
give up tho entei’prise. Ho also timlcd tho English 
with marked disrespret, and began to make grants of 
tijffos and estates to his Fi-cnch followoi-s. Jt was tlic 
evident design of the protector to become a conquorer. 
So, according to the chroniclers of tlio pcriotl, said the 
Viscount do Meliin, who hod come in tho train of 
Prince Louis. Being seized with a mortal malady in 
London, De llblun renfossed tliat tlie French prince 
meant to destroy those barons who had opposed John, 
root and branch. Sudi was tho report and many 
believed it. 'I'here was now, therefore, disunion 
among tho confcdeiutes. 'f ho earl of Salisbu:^, John’s 
own brother, had dosortod him, and he with other 
barons now deserted Louis, 'rhey withdrew from 
Do\er. They had made a mistake in calling in the 
aid of a foreign prince; biit what step could they now 
take? Tliey could neither trust King John, nor 
Prince Louis: both • were deceivers. The .jucstion 
was settled by on unlooked-for event. Alter eluding 
the barons, who had marched against him from 
Windsor, John’s pr^wpects brightened. Ho had ob¬ 
tained possession of Lincoln; in thOrPiaritime counties 
Boverul associations had bqen* formed in. his fiivour; 
and his cruisers liad captured considerable supplies 
sent from tho continent for the services of liis rival. 
From Lincoln ho marched through I’cterboroiigli, and 
enton-d the district of Croyland, whore ho plundered 
and dostfoyed tlie farm-houses belonging to Crcyland 
Abbey. He then pf^eded to King’s Lynn, and then 
again turning his race northward, he marched to 
WisboacK Tho Wash was him with its sandy 

bod: an estuary passable at low water, but subject to 
sudden rises of tho tide, which made tlie passage 
dangerous. The liomons had made it passable liy 
emliauked roads, but thiaae bad long since been swept 
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away^ its tulal waters. If JoJm crossed it, it must 
bo over tlie bod of ibo estuary. It was a dangerous 
moTcmcnt, but he rosolvod to make it. His moreh 
over the Wash commenced at a place oolled Cross Keys, 
on the southei'n side of tho Wasli, and his army had 
nearly reached tho opp^ite shore, when tho returning 
tide was seen appinuching them with resislloss might. 
John and a iwtion of hw anuy escaped, but his rear 
was overtaken, and men, carrii»gos, sumpter horses, 
treasures, provisions, annoiiT, clothes, and the regalia 
of tho king were swallowed up in a sttrging wMrl- 
ivud. John stood on tlio northern sido of the Wash, 
helpless and dcs[)airing. His loss was irretrievable. 
That terrible suigo of tho tidal waters of tlio Wa^ 
mingling in its im|)etnotis ascent with ttio descending 
current of tho rivor Welland, was to him astlie walcw 
of Uic Rod Sea was to I'haToah—utfor ruin. Bitterly 
cursing his fate, ho Irflivollcd on to the Cisterioan abbey 
of Swintishcad. Fatigiio and anguirit weighed him 
down, and in this prostrate condition ho ato glutton¬ 
ously of fndt and drank copious draughts of new- 
made cidor. Fever followed. lie spent a night of 
horrora in tho Abbey of Swinoshcod, and on the ibllow- 
ing morning he motmtcid his horse to continue his 
march. At every step ho took tho fever increased, 
and ho was compelled to be placed in a litter, in whidi 
manner ho was convoyed to the castle of Newark on 
the Trent, His race was run: a confessor was sent 
for, and ho prei*arcd for death. As he lay on his 
dcath-K-d it w related tliat some of his barons sent 
mesfKmgers witli a proposal to return to their allegi¬ 
ance. But it was too late. 1110 tyrant fever was 
destroying tho tyrant king. Ho expired on tho iSth 
of October, in the forty-ninth year of his age, and the 
sevontoonfh of his most raiserablo and inglorious 
reign. IIo was intoned in the cathedral church of 
Woreestor. • 

Tho character of King John is tlio most odious of all 
tho English monarchs. So hateful was his racnioiy 
to tho people for a long period that, in tho ^ys of 
Richard the Second, Insnigents against his autliority 
and nile exacted an oath that no king bearing tho 
name of John should again reign in England. As a 
man ho was 'depraved beyond measure. IIo was a 
rebellious son to a fond father; tho TOrseentor of a 
gonerous-heartc^ brotlier; animfiiithful husband; tho 
nnmleror of his nejdiow Artliur; tho gaoler of liis 
niece Eleanor; and tho despoilef of his subjects. He 
was a wanton violator of tho most solemn oaths; a 
nrofimo swearer; a wretched adultei-er. As a king, 
no was sometimes a coward, anib at othei-s a tyrant, 
lie subjected his^ingibm to the ignominious yoke of 
Rome; lie suifeix'd hiin^l&to bo stioppod of his foreign 
dominions without a struggle; and yet ho was at all 
times j-cady to revile *nd outiage the defenceless. 
Iiiko Nero of old, ho was in his element only when he 
was sorting with tho honouni, fortunes, and lives of 
his subjects. Y'ct while tho reign of King John was 
pi^nctivo of wido-sproad mise^ to his pci^le, tho 
wise ordering of I’rovidcnoe brought good out of evil. 
By a panidux Ins m^sc^blo rule produced a blessing 
1» posterity. His tyranny drove tho oppressed barons 
nto rebellion, which procured for thorn tho great 
hatter, and for their descendants through all time 
hat precious heritage—Britirii freedom. *, " 


A fow words (xmoeming tho history of Woles during 
the period to whidi. this section is d^oted fill suffice. 
On tho aucesskm of Richard the Lion-Hearted, tho 
government of North Wales was presided dyer by 
Jiavid ap Owen, who sucooedod to it to 'thd ex^ution 
of Llewellyn, his oldest brothcrlg scm.. In the yoai' 
1194, however, Llewellyn drove him his throne, 
and it was in vain that ho attempted to recover it. 
LlewoUyn, by his vh^rous and wise administration, 
gained the love of Welsh subjects, and obtained 
for',bpmsolf the pompons but doubtful title of "Tho 
Groht.” Like his ancestors, he made several incursions 
into England around the borders of Wales, for which 
Juluh as before recorded, called him to account, but 
without much effect. At the death of Jolm he^ was 
still Jiving, as honoured and loved by his peoide as 
the j|^gli^ monaroh was despised and hated.. But 
Lloutellw was not sole monarch of Wales, for ihoro 
were/ Bull many potty chieftains, who were almost 
olvimys engaged in war against one another or against 
tho ^gliw on their borders. 

In Uhe present period William tho Lion, king of 
SootlajQd—who was the contemporary of three kings 
of England—w«s more prosperous than he liad been 
in thoCroign of Iloriry the Second. I ii tlmt reign, as 
before related, ho had lost his independence; but 
Richar I tho Lion Hearted—before he ontenri upon bis 
memon Ible crusade—in order to gain the frien&hip of 
the king and pcoplo of Scotland, that they might not 
disturl) tho peace of bis dominions during his absence, 
and in or^r to obtain money to aid him in his ontor- 

J irise, rlostorcd William and his kingdom to their former 
ndcpemdcncy. Tho charter by which this was effeoted 
was exacuted at Canterbury on tho 6th of December, 
A.D. 1 lw9. William paid ten thousand marks for this 
valnahla charter, by which it is dear that Richard 
gave himi an acquittance from all allegiance and sub- 

i cetion ffor tho kingdom of Scotland, dnly reserving to 
limsolfjltho right of rccoivhig honuigo from the king 
of Scotland for ^is English dignities. With this ao- 
qiiittan(^ William, also, had restored to him tho 
castles^ Roxburgh and Berwick, which by tho treaty 
of lb h«i surrendored to King llenry. Tho 

wisdoan of the step taken by Richard to seciiro the 
friendship of William was manifested in the oonrse of 
his reign.', His generous concession so hound the king 
of Scotland and his people to his interest that they 
scom^ U) join the king of I'ranoe and Ihinoo John in 
their ^luynes against him, when he was imprismicd 
in theji Tyrol by the emperor of Germany, and contri- 
Wt^ a) conridcrablo sum of money for his ranspm. 
On hiis ptum to England, William tho Lion visited 
R’oJubnDand took part in the ceremonies'of his second 
corontai^cm. During that visit William obtained a 
ohartmr r^ilating tiie entei'tainmcnts of tho kin(^ of 
Scotla|rid un thoir join-neyi to and finm the^ court of 
Eng]^d,put ho failed in obtaining the restitutiou of 
the noLr^pm counties of Westmoreland, Cumberland, 
and Wfjrthumbcrlahd, which ho so much desired. 
With Ipjis exception, thoro was pcifoct concord between 
these ^Vo monarchs, and that caused no breach of 
poaco '^twooTi them. After this, few^ events iin* 
portancpi mark tho romaiuder of the i^gn of William < 
tlio Lief.« In AJ>. 1196,and tho following year, thora 
wca‘o ir^ ^^roaptions in Caithnem and Sanaerhuid, but 
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^loy wero quibkly suppressed. After the accession of 
Sling John to the Englush crown, William did homago 
to huB',ii$-peoembOT, A u. 1290, at Lincoln, for his luids 
m £^bmd,_ “ saving his own rights.” At that time 
WilliaiiijKaan^mahdcd the restitution of the northern 
oouniJnA but, sifter his usual manner, John inquired 
timo |d taJce t\||e matter into consideration; and as he 
jiovOr did this, but, on the contrary, finally attempted 


to erect a fort at Tweedmoutb^ there was a quarrel 
between the two mnnarclis. William demolished the 
fort af Tweedmoutli, and in the year 1209 John od- 
vanoed to Norham with his mrccs, and William 
marohed at the head of an army to Rerwick. But 
there was no fighting. By the intoi-vention of the 
nobldi^ (he two moiiarchs met at Norham, and a treaty 
of peace was concluded, the ouuditions of which are 
shrouded in mystery.. All that is roallK known is 
that William bound himself to pay to ^ohn fifteen 
thousand marks, and that he by the treaty delivered 
his two danglitore to John, that he miglit provide for 
them suitable matches. But the question is, for what 
was tho money payment made, and the princesses de¬ 
livered into the hands of the English monarch ? By 
some it i6 supposed that it w.-is for tbb dem(dition of 
the fort at Tweedraonth, which John undertook not to 
rebuild; while others contend the conditions wore— 
what an English Parliamout thirty years after assorted 
—that tho two princesses wore to be married to the two 
sons of King Jolui, and that tho money, together with 


a renunciation of Ms claim to the northern ^nties, 
was given by William as their marriage portion. 
This mtter would appow to have been tho case, inas¬ 
much as Alexander, the* son and successor of William, 
is distinctly state«l to have ronew'cd tho claim to the 
northom counties, and to have demanded the repay¬ 
ment of tho fifteen thousand marks, because tho stipu- 
latiuna of the treaty had not been performed. William 
died after a liugeruig illness at Stirling, a.d. 1214, in 
tlio Boventy-secoud year of bis age and tho forty-ninth 
yoSr of his reign, and was succeed by his only Icgi- 
timetto son, Alexander, by Err^efUgardo do Beaumont, 
who was crowned at Boone, being at that time in 
tho seventeenth year of his ago. As the English 
barons who were at war with weir king engaged to 
aorrendor to him^ tho Utirthoni counties, Alexander 
espousod their cause; thus bringing down ujion Mbk^, 
self the vengeance of King John, us before related. 
And at tho close of this penod he had, after marching 
an army through England, and plundering the estates 
of those barons who adhered to Jolin, joined Louis at 
Dover, to whom ho paid homage for all his lands in 
England, and especially for the throe conutics to 
winch he, in common with his ancestors, laid claim as 
an integral portion of the kingdom of ^-otlaiid. On 
his return from Dover, Alexander mflt with omwaition, 
in passing tho Trent, &om tho forces of King John, 
from which, however, ho was relieved by tho dcatii of 
! that monarch at Newark. 
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SECTIOK I. 

. : 

» 

Clastea of Sondy. Tho Norman conquest was not, 
ns some have mipjiosci a resistless deluge, sweeping 
away all pre-existing usages, and introducing a now 
order of things. Great changes are only brought 
ahunt in tho lapse of time, not by tho sword in a 
moment. A glance at tho ranks and degre^ of men 
in society will prove that tho changes i^ohjhxik 
phu^ in them were rather nominal than real, ^us 
tho Anglo-Saxon serfs who, daring tho Sivcon rule, had 
been annexed to the lands Which they cultiva^, and 
liad been usdally transferred from one proprietor to 
another when those lands wore bestowed by WEliam 
on his Norman barons, still continued slaves ^ dpretq- 
fore. The greatest change d^poars to have ben'; iift their 
condition and numbers; for the Norman condnorors 
for some time treated their English slaves wi^/groat, 
severity, and reduced many freemen taken 
toft state of slavery.* But all slaves undojr^cHo Nor¬ 
man rule were not equally abject andP'vnmtched. 
There were different degrees of slavery, and cmfforent 
^hinds ^.slaves. Thus there were domostia slaves, 
whO' performed tho most degrading and ffiborious 
offices about their masters’ houses; praediiw slaves, 


who onitivatod tho land to which they wore annexed, 
and who had an interest in their houses and furniture^ 
and in small plots of land, which they were allowed to 
cultivate for their own subsistence; J^ottars, wlio 
practised some handicraft or trade, as that of smiths 
or carpenters, for their masters’ benefit; and Bordcra, 
who appear to have been a kind of upper domestic 
servants, who waited at table and perfonned other 
offices in thSir masters’ houses, and who resided in 
cottages of their own, to which plots of laiul wore an¬ 
nexed as the reward, for their services. All children 
bom of slayos were in tho same dejj^nc of subjection 
to tho same masters os tlmir jmrents; and h^ not 
many fixim time to time obtained their fi'ociloro, and 
othci-s expoi-tcd and sold in, foreign countries, this, 
oixlor of men must have become a btmlcn mther than 
a benefit to their owners. That many of thorn oli- 
tain^ their fieodom is certain;'some through their 
fidtdity and diUgonre, wliich, exciting the gratitude of 
^eir mastors, induced Uicm to sot them ueo; others 
threugh tlie good offices of th% clciw; and others by 
tho volimtary acts of penitents, who released them 
bondage “ for tho good of thoir souls." The cere¬ 
mony of manumission was umially perfonned atohnrcli 
or at tire county court, when too master, taking his 


ntB NATIONAL HIST ORY O 
mt ho crave him hi* free-1 waa therj^ ENGLAND. 


dlavo y/j the band, declared that ho Mvohim hia free*' woa ther,-.^_ _ [Normah PiiBtOP . 

doin, and having given him a sword or a enabled to ostabliah tho feudal syatem oi 

arms of a freeman, which no slave was allowed to hw Miment in its fnUost extent Nor did ho neglect 
handle-onlcKsl the doom to bo thrown open that ho sni-vei thfx»rtnnity. It was for this that ho oider^tho 
might go where he ploasef Slaves thus sot ftw occii- TOmnWcTO recorded in the Doomsday Book, and St survey 
pied tho same place m society as tlioso of tho times of feiulolitid \ted, ho sot himself to work in earnest to porfort 
the Anglo-Saxons. „ . , Retaining numerous manolhnarkELranstB. 

In the middle ranks of society thoro wore thiw for hifemiB, and houses in all parts (rfthe kingdom 
classes of men fwmerly distinct, which during ftis ch‘<4d limself, he distributed tho remindCT to his vmS 
period bocaino umtal. These were tho ^her^mm cr^owftnins who had aided him in obtaining tho 
Ss^nen, a cli^ of inferior landoiimers, who hold laMs ITiese were distributed aceo^ng to the 

under a lord, and who owed suit and service in* the tiieiir t\-t‘ d'Vii'.vw _*__ V 


fe^eby enabled to establish tho feudal system of 
uni-v^ PpJment in its fullest extent Nor did ho noghnit 
^ ^ this that ho ordered the j 


In the middle ranks of society there wore throe 
classes of men formerly distinct, which during ftis 
period bocaino united. These were tho Sochema/nni or 
Surmen, a class of inferior landowners, who hold loflds 
iiiuler a loid, and who owed suit and service in* the 
lord’s court hut whoso nainrowas permanent; Anglo- 
,Saxon nobles and tliunos who wore degraded from 
their fomer rank and divested of all txiwer, but per- 

. X__A_?_ si. _• __.?_ -_! 


mitt^J^ain llicir andent posi^icms under th® ^^t^brenois, was favoured with tho gift of the wh5e 

te^utyof C\c*t6r; Robctt,earlofMonteigno.mthnino 


I<ni8elf, he distributed tho remaindCT to his varions 
CTOT lowftnins who had aided him in obtaining tho Ignglinh 
mm rjUjggg distributed according to the 

«iei a-‘^ront degrees of thoir jicwer, their services, and 
wni ^ favour. William was moat lavish in giving that 
to ch was really not Ids own to some of those who ac- 
him toEnghmd. Thus his sister’s son, Hugh 
^^^brenois, was favoured with tho gift of tho whole 


.11 f ■ . .1 i. .A t A ‘i- +!? Warronno, with two hundred and nincty- 

this ckss pf 8«;ietythat tho towis and cities wore twen^ jj- ^ y , 

^nerally inbahil^ and it ww from tha diiss that WilHjty.th,^ Walter Giffiml. Richani do Clare, a^ 

tho yeomauiy and many of the iinglisli gentry are Immsfl^m do IW, were also*largo recipients of WA 

generallydesi^nd^. 4 Wf,T.v 

Hie highest onferoftlio^tc waa that of the Nor- made in tliat ho was niggardly. But tlie granh 
man barons. Thoro were the grrnt v-^ls ?nd im- a va^by WiDiam were not uncontoioiial. There ivai 
medwto .tonanls of the crown-temuits ra capije, or First, ^fioty of obligations attached to all of them 
chief, us they wore ciaied. One of tho leading duties their ^they were to pay him homage and fealty foi 
of thoso vassals ww that of mihta^ kniglit servi^. 4l|iistatoa. And this was not a slight matter in 

After his cotuiaost, tho politic Williani divided tho kmgdd^ laya of feudalism. The sovereign of a feudal 
whole country into about sixty thousand knights : his coitf om never appeared in greater glor^ than when in 
the toimiit of each of which Iwiiig ton nd, when *i-o- lus va^csrt of parlkment ho rcceiv^ the hoinago o( 
<iuired by hw liege lord, to keep the field at his owi on his As he sat upon his throne, with his trewii 

exix.^ for foi ty^ys. 'I’ho on iMnce by which this towms^ tciiad, his greah^st prelates and most powerful 
gwat prmmplo of feiukl kiught senrico was estoto in tli^« 9 . noovered and unarmed, knelt tofuroldm,and 
ishcd, renjls thusWo e jmmand. that all earls, they dtitnde. as they put their hands between his, 
barons, knights, sergeant ond freeman, bo always w'orldiyj[j|i ,^.0 «to to his liege men of life and limb and 
ready to perfom to ns their whole scrvico in maimer “ to Uvo^iWorehip, to bear faith and tibth to him,” and 
as Uicy owe it to ns of right for their fees and tene- Iho vaf jthmd dio with him against all munner of men ” 
raonts, as wo liave at^mted to them to tho common his co^tltndds of a feudal monarch wore also to attend 
rouneUofomwhokkiiigdmn, and^|P ^torp^t at tho three great festivals of Christmas, 

tothcminfco wifli right of iiihmatafe. The Nor- Ihoy tenand Whitsunlido, and in his parliament 
man barons, therefore, comprehended aU the oonsidor- and to^eire likewise to render him services m the field 
abloproprictorsof and m Wand-land which they men^p, jietbnd his castles with a certain number of 
he d dirrot frem the crown, and for which they not apd;t^lixxnxlingto tho extent of their manors or estates • 
only rondcred ho^go to the king, but wore tonnd knid^^Wy ^ore to make pocmniaiy prestations of various 
to do him raft and sorvire m thd field, both at homo digniAt to him as their loid for the support of his re-gal 
and abroatl, whonovor their services wijre reijnn^ .I’oi'though William, and succeeding fomkl 

wavA thtt inn-rifTiul *JTid T<sinTV-n*(il If'k*i*i1a in Tim iliH n{ I*. ^ n ^ v . “^ '**•* 


^unty, wid others of less note hod notoason tijy 
i niggardly. But tlie grantsi 

a vatoaby William were not unconditional. There ivas 
i irfit,p,*.iyty of obligations attached to all of them, 
tncir ^they were to pay him homage and fealty for 
? T#!?Htalca. And this was not a slight matter in 
xuigrttift laya of fomislism. The sovereign of a feudal 
ms coifloiu never appeared in greater glory toan when in 


of parliament lio rcceiv^ tho homago of 
on nis |nidi4ls. As he sat upon his throne, with his crown 
lianinB^ tciiad, his greatest prelates and most powerful 
1? Tjoovered and unarmed, knelt toforo him, and 

wtitude, as they put their hands between his, 
woriaiy^ *io “to to his liege men of life and limb and 
,,,, “'^"'^toorship, to bear faith and tibth to him,” and 
iiio dio with him against all raunner of men.” 

ms co^tfcndds of a feudal monarch wore also to attend 
^^torp^t at tfio t^ipoe great festivals of Christmas, 
.and Whitsunlido, and in his parliament 
and te^eJre likewise to render him services in the fold, 
detbnd his castles with a certain number of 
“. .^“'icoi'ding to tho extent of their manors or estates; I 


They were the spiritual an^ temporal lords m tho did n< 
kin;^om—loids who enjoyed many privileges and im- trary,i 
munities, and wh(^ in their own territories were a kind herita 
of potty princes, pussossirg both civil and military only! 
jurisdietiun over thoir sub-vassals. th fnJ 

. (Jtotfrnmenl.—Although tho conquest was not it^ again] 
lowed by any great changes in tho ranks and orders oi '^nndcr 

TnnT, in un/iinlv if iivTuIiirinrl irinnvliYirmWaTif. nlln.i\<nau In I ^Hn.l i 


men in society, it produced moire important changes in 
tho government. The basis of that government was 
feucklism. The foundations of tile feudal system bad 
been laid in England in a prior ago, but it was fully 
introduced and iinixerrtlly estabIMiod by William 
tbo Conqueror. If he did not erect tho mighty fabric 
hb put on its topatono. TTaving by tho battle of 
Hasting and suh^nent military operations, obtained 
possession of tho larger portion of loud in En^nd, ho 


oia n, |£^,gjj„ grants of lands to thoir vassals, they 

tra^,I ot roluujuish all rigliU in thm. On the eon- 
nentm«.j.},ey sUll considered them as their own peculiar 
T*.go* The right of using those lands was granted 
m certain conditions. Thus they reserved to 

agiunwulvos certain annual payments as rents. Then, 
’V any vassal of tho crown died and left his heir 


irtant chanp, in Ld W ?hc ki^igloii ^d 

S’Ztem n male or Snale, 

. iM sy tern Im mto ilr^cii means considerablo pr^ta wore brought 

coffers, and fevouritos wore enriched by 


lOT 0^1 reo ragnw mono sent, amrde*eould not marry witlyiut tho king’s con 

lioiressM were,often exp<^ to sde, or 


selves 

eitltox 


I id to purchase tho liberty of disposing of theuK 
<1 marriage by bestowing largo sums of mosey 
the king personally or on some courtier to 
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I * whom he faaid granted or sold his consent to the mar* 
ri|ag& Nor was this all the benefits derived the made 
crown from the guardianship of such minors, for when crown 
they came of ago tliey were called upon to pay a vassal 
pertain sum of money befuro they could take their The s 
estates into thAr own hands. Moreover, heirs who bo ge 
Wero of age at the df4tli of their progenitors were perpe^ 

f ' compelled to p^ “ Reliefe” or boriots, which wore often neitht 
arlfitrary and oppressive. Another prestation, or my- sale; 
ment, was called Scut<tge at shiAd money, to which tlie oc 


I a payment sometimes called for unjustly, as the Nor- 
|man kings did not scruplo to protend to ougago in an 
iexpeditiim into distant parts, or at inoouvoniout 
^seasons, that they might obtain Scutage from their 
'vassals. On coitain occasions “aide” wuro’domandod 
from the vassals of the crown, suc^ os tho knighting 
of the king’s oldest son, tho marriage of his eldest 
daughter, and the ransoming his person if made pri¬ 
soner in liis wars. All this sho^vs that though the 
great vassals of the cmwm may he considered absolute 
propnotors, holding their lands in pei-jMSbuity, yet these 
fouoal monai’chs considered them as tenants " in fee.” 
It is frirther shown that he had power over tlie lands, 
in tho that if the feoffee committed felony or 
treason, or if the raco of the original fcoffeo hocamo 
oxtinot, then they reverted to tho crown. , 

AU those Bourcos of revenne, tc^ethcr with tjjo sale 
of public offices, and of the royal protection and justice, 
secured to tho Norman kings an independent power, 
against which no cdnglo vsissal could hope to with¬ 
stand, Tho servitudes which tho barons were called 
u}X)n to render wero often oppinssive, hut they ■pfra© 
not the only pei’sons who suffered under this fen^l 
BWtem of government. As the king acted towards 
them, BO did theyaet towards their vassals. Imitating 
the example of their sovereign, they disposed of their 
lands to fljcir followers wl^ had fought undtfr their 
lunn'crs, on terms similar t those on which they had 
roocivod them from tho t own, retaining those parts 
only called deinosnes which lay contiguous to their 
castles. And those vassals wero nume to feel the 
weight of tho feudal servitudo which they themselves 
felt. They psiid their lords homage, thw attend^, 
their toui-Is, they followed them into tho msld yith a 
certain number of men, and they wore su^(^tcd to 
exactly the same prestatious or money lutyinfcnts 
the him)ns wore to the king. A feudal baion was, in 
truth, a little king, and his barony a kin^umlwitbin 
a kingdom. And this system was csirriod still lower 
down; for tho vassals of biirons granted subinfeuda¬ 
tions on the siimo plan, by which means tho servjltndcs 
of the feudal system were felt by evciy ppsseJsor of 
land Ifold by militory tenme from the highest/to tho 
lowest. The aocihen —probably those who &].lowod 
the 8oe or plough—^woro not, it is true, suhjU’ied to 
the feudal servitudes of attondanoo on thosp o^w'hom 
they held their landi^ nor of wardship, mami^o, Ao., 
inasmuch as they wero held in oontoiript thu state, 
but they wero. subiected to servitudo more e^cting 
,and laborious, for they had to famish mcn,h( 
carriages on various occasions, and to ploi^h 
the liiiids of their bids. Thus it is moor 
VOL. I. 


the feudal system of government 1«^1 exacti<^wcre 
made tlie source of oppression and injustice^ The 
crowii oppressed ifrf biiron vassals, tho barons their 
vassals, and tho barons' vassals their, inferior tenants. 
Tho state of inheritance, therefore, which appeared to | 
bo generous and equitable, was, on tlio contrary, a 

S tual grievance. The possessor of hinds could 
ir transmit them by wrul nor transfer them by 
sale; they wore thoifs only so.long as they fulfilled 
tlie conditions under which they wero granted. And 
if tile freemen wore oppressed in the tenure of tlmir 
property, the landless men suffered still more. If in 
tho Saxon period they commitfed an offont^ they paid 
u mulct; if in tho Norman, tliey were subjected to an 
amerciament. Their poi’sonal estotes were at the mercy 
cf their loi-ds. . 

Tho feudal r^Stera produced other cteinges'Tu.... 
government. Thus, the constitotiem of tlio Anglo- 
Saxon courts of justice was supplanted by others of an 
essentially different character. Throe kinds of {lersuus 
only boro tlie chief sway, both in ^leace and war: the 
kings, the barons, and tho carls, fkich of tbi«o hod 
their courts, in which justice was, or ought to havo 
been, administered. > I'ho chief court of the kingdom 
was that of tho king. It was called curia, or aula regie, 
because it was held in tho great Inll of the king's 
palaco, wherever he happened to reside. The king 
was always presumed to bo present in this cour^ 
either in person or by bis" representatives, tho judges 
of his court, to whom ho committed tho ])erfurmanco 
of his duty and the exorcise of his prerogative as tlio 
supremo jndgo in his Idngdom. Tho jud^ were the 
grcKt offiot^rs of the crown, tho king’s justices, and tbo 
gi-eat barons, botli spiritual and temporal, of tlie king¬ 
dom. The groat officers of tho cTowm were the chief 
justiciai-y, the constable of England, tho maroschal at 
mardbal, tho high §tciiivard, tho ohamborlain, tiio 
chunoellor, an^ tho treasurer. These groat offieei's 
not only attended to the hearing and decision of 
causes between suitors, but each in his dc))artmeut to 
all the public business whieli is understood at present 
to fall under tho province of a cabinet of ministers; 
that is, tliey fulnllod tbo judicial' as wfdl os the ad¬ 
ministrative office. Tho king’s judges wero men 
trained to a knowledge of tho law, and appear to 
havo boon appointed chiefly to inform the other mem¬ 
bers of file king’s court what the law of tho laud was 
in eveiy case; just as nno of tbo legal ptnfosHion of tbo 
present day i^ supposed to bo the guide in the decisions 
of tho unpaid magistral of the kingdom. There 
were several uhambi^ in tho king’s court, ami certain 
judges sat in each of them to take cqgnis^ucc of tlmso 
matters with which they w^ro best actpuiintcd. Tho 
jurisdiction of this supreme court was universiil, and 
for a long priod extended over all tho subjects in tbo 
kingdom; Wt in the end the cleii;y in a great measure 
emancipated tlieinselveS from its authonty, n circum- 
stanoo, as unfolded in previous pages, which led to a 
contest between thonhurcb and the crown. 

As the king’s court was held in tSio ball of bis 
palace, so tlio court of tho bar^ was held in tlie hall 
of his oaslle. The baron was not only the oconmaadur 
of his tenants in war, but their judge in time of peace, 
lie administered justice to bis vass^ citlier in person 
or by bis bailiff, not only compiling tho pymmit of 
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mg -wrongs, and even punishing crime* with death. 
All who held baronies of the erdWn, whether clerical 
or lay, were obliged to hold these courts; and the 
barons of barons, or those who held manors under 
tlicm, presidtsi over similar courts; but they had not 
the power of inflicting capital piinishmont. 

The court in wliioh tho carl presidcsl wastlie county 
court, which in the A*iglo-Sa^ jieriod, and daring 
some prt of the reign of William tho Conquror, was 
uno of groat power and dignity. Tho bishop sab in 


appear were spectators and not members of tho 
assembly. It is clour, indeed, that those only who 
w'cre pnimnoned had a right to take fart in 
burations of the council, tuthoti^h tho spectator!^ as iu 
a groat council held at Westminster A'.n. 1128, some¬ 
times ventured to interrupt an4 even set wde. tho 
debates. ' 

Byjthe introduction of tho feudal system tho Norman 


jiidgirtoiil ivilh tho carl, and all tho abbots, pxiors, kin^' acquired a huge accession of power, as their 

^ __ __ n At. ^ _ 1 vT-a _:____ »i« _ -_ 4 


Iwroits, knights, and ftocholders of the county w'ere 
ccriipcllcd to attend. But this splendour did uot long 
crmtinuc. About tho yeor^ 1085 William separate 
t ho eoclosias tical from tho ci-vil.parts of the court, ^ 

ittcnd as suit^ of churoh to bo 

Tied in them. From power and 

mlendour of tlio county court rapiiay is;t-miwlmcd. 
After the departure of the bishops and ejo^'ey’r 
earls refused to atU*nd as £p| 

suiloro, and the comity ronrt bomme 
It w'as this separation of the coclofflastic from the civio J 
pirt of those courts whii^ led to the 
Sic clergy from tho king’s court, for William ha^ng ^ 
allowed them to have courts of their own, 1 ^ J 

pitt them under tho protection of tbo sovereign jm- 1 
tiff; tlius setting tho crown and tho imtro at fetal 

'"“ThowurtsuudorthoNormanroleweieproverbially An, 

corrupt. Ju-sticis or what passed for ^ 

toiglit and sold in them universally, ® ' 

supremo court of judicature was ^ 

who brought presents. Money was demanded by the 

veiy bai^iKS of the oxchequer-a ® T 

king’s court so called from % ^equered cloth which ot 
• -1 ji_i..vi~ .nT,.! tliA -nmnocduiGTS Of all tnO w 


rere se-^ral histories manifest This power -was lii.a great 
one mt^iro supported by their enormous revenues; for 
bcndcs the revenues derived from their royal denKssnes 
, 1^ auA from the rents, aids, wardships, marri^;^ and 
y to scufegeB-of tho vassals, money flowed into tho opffero 
> bo of Ac Ndnpan luonarohs from _ a variety irf other 
and sours^ Tn tho year 1083 William is said to. have 
icd. reviw^ tho odious llancgcld—^the old tSaxon land tax 
anfl to have odvanew it to six shillings on each 
ipf land, a rate at which it would have pi-oducod 
an amount of sijvor equal in valuo to 
of oijr present money. This tax was not 
jjil; but it appears to have been collected either 
^o®fLjj^[|™tho name of fend tax, or some other, fi-om time to 
time ^rLJy the succeeding kings of the period A ipccies 
mcotiopod in the Doomsday Book under 
^0 li ®f hearth-money, but this seems to have 

LA*^^lloctod both before and after the Conqiiest. 
Anotlw T^ r epedos of hearth-money was of Norman 
origin.'J This was called moneyage, and it consisted 
of a of a shilling on each hearty payable ovciy 

throe yVv^,_3ar8, as a recompesnso to tho king for the nou- 


ve y fe^ns of the oxchequer-a chamter in the ~«n of r realm. Another permanent tax 

ki^nlr’s rourt so called from % chequered cloth which fe^feKos-or cuttings, from the I ronch word ft/i/hv, 

kings rourtrocautuirom^^^^^^^ “ to cut/^‘^ .^hich was acei-taiu assessment upon their 

d It ^ that those proporafe annually exacted from tho inhahitoiits of all 

wh^had money eno 4 ?i compound for all rorts ^wn^j-nd horonghs. But tte firat general ^lal 

of capital offends, w&c for those who had none there Moposed A,p. 1166 , by Heniy II for thcTsnn- 

Tier merev la Lof tlio -war 111 Palestine. This tax was only 

^ The sunreinoleaislativoiiravor of England—that of Icvic^,/^ dming five years at that time; and it was 

new taxes-was ronoiW^ed a.d. 1188, on tho news of the expulsion of the 
fe.W*iu tho king and gr^T^ncil, or what was Cnisa^^i-s from tho Ildy City, tod tho amount levied 
iu&uentW callel parlSTatum, from tho French was a^^ tenth of the perronal prop^ of all ^ose who 
wo^«nr/er “ to speak” Who were the merabors of woiri^ ^ not, or did not, join tho expedition whidi it was 
tho grmt cc;uncils or parliamenlums of this pciM is to ^nd to rescue the city from ^c vktorious 

elLrlv defined. That all archbishops, bishops, ^rapef ^ Another species of gcnci-al taxation was 
abbots, pnora earls, and fegons who held an entire intro(i^ b a by Richard tho Lion Hearted, under the 
toron^ C^nt fZ thFkiuB, wero constituted fom-o'^Jj^ ^\io«ne for the sale of that ^ all 

y b . .. . .^*Klioiu For some time those . /ho wished to engage m the exercise of tho 

*^fthe kingdofinno composed the tonrn ^nient had to pay so many marks before ,thoy 
? ^ 01 - 8 -wiwould appear, wevoF..,pcmnittcd to enter the lists. Additional rove- 

i‘!8^^or, that »t ®'.® AUf/'lv of the hii^t smaller nucs ^ .votro. obtained by means of various prerogatives 
1 wrtions of feBd '“’"^rVfrocmaitary to the croivn.*Ono of those was called 

were called the Josser ^ of tho gi-oat y ^e^tyg/uco, a prerogative by which tho kings of the 

of the cTO^vn, fourteenth article of JM Wssossed the right of purehawng whatever 

Tins is demonstip^ which reads thus :^— Jo . ^^fifloircd for their courts and castles be^ any 

G reat Chavtor*of J kiiiKdom we -will cat^ ««rv3i» was serv^. This ivas often a source of great m- 
Ixavc a common f„ ^bbishopsT bishops, oarl^ to 1^^ <j^^tho fieople, and of great profit to the crown. Tho 

to bo suimnowA the aroi , * letters; a^ ^ ^ jf -ors, indeed, were frequently more plunderers, 

^ator feiimis. PJ^^t^^Jonod in f « “Xo. U paying for the go^ wh&h ^ey pmtW. 
Bides, we will ranso ..ae wjio hold of ns w capiw- g they did pay, it was at a pnee below thbir 

ctherifls and bailiffs all t •' —rr\ Other rovonnes wnro derived from tolls tod 


tho great councils or parliamcntums oi pe»^. « su w »euu xe»uu« ..xiv 

r,M plwirlv defined. That all archbishops, bishops, ^ratsef ^ Anolhor species of gonci-al ta; 

abbots, pnora earls, and fegons who held an entire intro(i^b^cca by Richard tho Lion Hearted, 

AUDOi^ P rSj .vyF k.!— fbrm.'0 .*^11 B^KAmA f.^A aaIa fkf 1lf>A1lAAA! ' 


members, thore-^'g^t thoro tetBtKtiom 


on iw tiie iouTWJc*x.«-— -_oiioeig 

Tins is TfWiff ^obn, which reads thus • . ^ 

G reat Charter tbe kingdorn we purve; 

Ixavc a common j^^bbishops. bishops, oarK bM 

to bo suinmowA tho letters; and, oo , . 
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d!iie<t exacted at pnblio fiiira and markotA; from the 
(fining of mone ^; from fines and ameroements paid 
persona oonvioted of breaches of the law; from tim 
grants of patents and monopolies; the sale of 
privileges of all kinds; and from Ae sale of vacant 
eoclosiaracal bowfibes. Other revennes wore derived 
from paymen^ made to the king to purchase his 
dlroei ihterfbrouce with law proceedings; and to 
obtain Uie right of Ixsing tried by a jury. Finos 
wre .also often .paid for permiSsiou to hold or quit 
offioeii; and in some reigns offices were sold to the 
highest bidder. No office cither in church or state 
could be obtained without a bribe, and it appears to 
have boon enstomary when any bribe was paid to the 
king^that an acknowledgment of smaller amount, 
calm “queen’s gold," should bo given to his consort. 
Add to all these the irregular sources of revenue 
whidh wore obtained by extortion and robbery—^both 
from dew and Christian—the annual returns which 
flowed into the rc^l treasury of the Anglo-Norman 
iiumarchs must have savoured of the fabulous. Ordc- 
ricus, who was a contemporary of William the Con¬ 
queror, distinctly states that tho daily income of tljgt 
monarch was £1061, a sum equivalent to about 
£16,000 of our money, or nearly six millions per 
annum. A muiilar sum appears to have been collected 
in the reign of King Kichard, for Hovoden rclatos that 
when Hubert, archbishop of Canterbury, resigned liis 
office of high justiciary, a.d. 1196, he proved that th^ 
revenues collected in tivo yciirs amounted to cloven 
hundred thousand marks of silver, which was cqni- 
videut to eleven million pounds sterling. It was 
thoir large revenues flint enabled tho Anglo-Norman 
monarebs to ippiultun tho unrivalled splendour of 
their courts; to entortain their prolate^ and barons at 
tho three groat festivals of tho church ; to carry on 
thoir numerous and expensive ware; to endov| inonos- 
terios; to orcot oastle-s and churclios; and to l/ave tho 
ononnous sum of money which history rocoids they 
had heapod up for those who came after them> llonco 
it was that when tlicy died one of the first ^ros of a 
sucoossor to tho throne was to obtain possossim of the 
royal troasuiy ‘ / 

SECnON II. j 

Lawt .—^When IVilliam tlio Ctmquoror ivaa crowiicd 
king of England ho took a solemn oath tliat no would 
“keep and establish right laws and prevent rapino 
and injustice." lie docs not., however, app^r to ha\o 
felt himself bound by his oath to support tho flaws 
which he found established. No sooner had he bepmo 
certain that his croivn was secured to him, tlimi ho 
commenced a system of introducing the iaw» and 
customs of his native country into his new kip^om. 
And in Ibis ho found no great difficulty, for ncA only 
wore Normans placed- in «U the high offloos Af tho 
churdi, but in tho state likewise. All the'fudges 
and pleaders in all the courts of England vrmo Nor- 
nijuis. One of tho natural consequences of thi| radical 
change was the intro^juotion of tho Norman or .iTrench 
language into thoso courts: that being tlra only 
language whicli 'the Norman judged and xicadors 
cotud speak, or write, or understand. The vc 
and te^bes of the courts were Nornmns, and 
deeds and charters were consequently writ 


clerks 
I legal 


French language. Tltoso deeds and cliart^s Vere 
not oonfimS as in tho Anglo-Saxon period,^ the 
•aubseniptions of witnesses with the sign of tho cross 
prefixed to each of their names, but by seals irn- 
prosseil upon or attached to them. 

It has been seen that the prindplo of tho Anglo- 
Saxon mode of trial was the submission of tho matter 
in dispute to the ordeal of fire and water. That was 
held to he the arbitration of heaven—Hie infolliblo 
judgment of the doitj^. Jferly in the Normon period 
auaUior mode of trial was intimuced: that of judicial 
oomlKit or dud. But this, like the oidcal of fire and 
water, was an appeal to the jxfllgment of God for tho 
discovery of guilt or innocence, and of right or wrraig, 
it beiiq; founded on tho same supposition as tho ordeal 
qf fire and water—^that heaven would decide tho 
cause by giving tho victory to tho championsrof 
ccnce and trntn. But as tho judicial combat was 
esteemed tho most rational and honouiublc, it soou 
stqicrscdod tho old Saxon mode of trial. All disputes 
amoiq; knights and barons, both in criminal and civil 
causes, were deterinined by it. If the comWants 
were the iramediato vassals of. the crown, tho dud 
was fought in tho presence of the king, tho constable 
and marcBohal being the judges; but if they were 
tho vassals of a baron, ho presidedaover tho combat. 
Laws wero enacted for tbo regulation of tho times, 
places, and modes of such judidal combats; which, 
after all, wore equally as unsatisfactory in their issues 
as the trial by fire and water. True it was believed 
that heaven would not allow tho issue to dc^x-nd 
upon tliothows and sifiews and skill of tho combatants, 
buA would, if nccc-Sf-ary, ddend tho right by enabling 
tho weaker to ovcvfomo Hie strong; but that belief 
was founded on tho working of a miracle, just as in 
tho case of tho old Saxon oidoal. 

Tho judicial combat nf this period may bo illus¬ 
trated by a triifl which Tqok ploco A.n. 1158, between 
Uenry do Essex and llobcrt do Moutfort. Essex was 
the hereditary standard bearer of England, and in a 
battlo fought in Wales he ’threw away his standard, 
and oxdaimod that King Henry >vas slain. He 
Montlurt accused him with having done this trQason- 
ably, and oficrod to prove his accusi\tiqp by judicial 
cornet. The challenge was accepted , and tho combat 
took place before tlio king and all his court. E.ssox 
was defeated, and oxpoclod to Ix) immediately executed 
on Do Montfort’s charge of--treason, but Henry wsis 
no admirer, dbd appears to have had no great faith in 
this modo of trial, for ho spared his litb. His estates, 
however, were confiscafbd, and Henry made tills 
herodita^ standio'd txxu-er of England a monk in tlio 
Abbey of Beading. 

A wiser modo of trial at this period coming 
into vogue: that of tiial by Jury. Such a mode of 
trial had prevailed in Scandinavia in remoto ages, 
and had boon introdawd into England by William 
tho Conqueror, but as it was not established by any 
positivo enactment, and as tho martial spirit of the 
ago was strongly in favour of tho judibiat combat, it 
only <ximo into use by slow ^egreos. In the reign 
of Ifenry 1., however, a law w«® made which gave 
a great impetus to its progress. By that law judi¬ 
cial combat WHS not sot asido, for tbo age was not 
sufficiently enlightened to see its positive absurdity; 
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bnt A JrM eti&oUid that a dcfcmlant might dthor in a' 
(sriminal or civil process choose either oao of two 
alternatives: either to fight a dncl or have his cause- 
decided by a jury of twelve men, called the “grand 
assize." Tho rationality of this mode of trial was 


formed. Notwithstanding, the cliartcr was of 
importance, inasmuch as it served in many ^en 
particulars for tiie model of that which^ the bar 
extorted from King John. It is said, indeed, tha 
when they took up arms their demand was that thos 
acknowledged oven in those unenlightened times, and rights and liberties should be conoedeA to tho churc 
it hocamo more and more adopted, until at length it and kingdom, which wore contained in the lawB_ of 
bocamo tho prominent feature in English jurispru- Edward tho Confossor and in tho cnorter of Kina 
dcnco. Tho victoiy, however, vf^liioh “ trial by jury” Henry. The usurper, Stephen, granted two charters,' 
obtained over tho judicial comlmt was not consummated one to the barons and tho other to the clergy, and the 
during the Norman period. « Second Henry granted another, all of which were brief 

During tho reign of William tho Conquerot tho and chiefly confined to a renewal of the momises 
basis of tho laws in' usage appears to nave been before made, bnt which wore only renewed to be 
founded on tho laws of Edward tlioC(»ifoH8or. There hreken again and again. It was the non-observance \ 
is, indeed, still extant a charter or body of laws of zheso charters by tho Anglo-Norman inanarch.* that, 
w’hich ho is said to have granted to tiro English finwy induced the barons to draw their swords to 
>lo, beL5)lei3,®' according to its title, the same which de^co oj their rights and liberties. Under their 
WUliams’ predbw^khocousin, King Edward, firsnkings, they had .not the power to undertake tho 
observed before hinvt^ of* These recognise all tho nmin straggle; hut whom at lengtli tiro sceptre fell into 
features of the &ixon* especially tho thrflUmds of an imbecile and cowaid, they undertook 

piincipal of pecuniary (wnu ibr irorsoual it/and succeeded: Magna Charta being, as Iwforo 

injuries. 'The system of frankplodgK » continued recorded, signed by King John on tho 15th of June, 

lor some time after tho Conquest to ho 8triottyv_a+iI^^®’^‘ j j. i 

It might have boon dangerous to his rule if T^o enactments of tins famous deed exthCT granted 

had mode sweeping changes in tho law hefordL,ai% bis qs|i^mred to every order of men in tho tongd^—r 
throne was establiraed, and even after his power vfhej®™* a“d^e people ve^ rmpomnt 

based cm a sure foundation, it was necessary toV!^ pnvilcgcH. To tho cler^ it seenred the 

cautious. Bnt that ho did make considerable changes freoc_ mcctions, and it removra from thorn all 

before ho died is certain, for ilie general features and ^hec[ xJ app^stoEome, a^ordamed that all fines 

characters of tho English law hocamo during his UTOn them for any offenew sh^^^^ “ 

reign more Norman tlian Saxon. The dhiof interest tioiiedt/srt bi their lay ostotes and not to tliuir wclesiastioal 
of tho legislation of this period, however, centres to bonefiotot*®’ Tho pnvil^^ granted to the barons were 
the chaitors granted by tho Anglo-Norman kii-gs: cither ^.w^hatomoiits in tho o* ^.f. 
fhartora wliidi are nsnally regarded as the bul-warks determu m wints of ihatlawhjthorto arbitrary 

of English liberty. The first charter giantod -was and amt J Tlnm it limited tiro rwal practiw of 

that by which the laws of Ed-wanl the Confessor were exacting Js sums under tho name ot reliefs; of -wasting 
eonfinned by WOliatn tho CViqueror; which, occojid- the oste/pw ‘fes of wmda; of fosposmg in nmm^ ot 
ing to some of tho old clireniclers, -was to the year heirs du^tbJ .iring their mmonty; amh »Jso, of heira^ 
1070. But it would rather appear from Ingulphns, and wi#»f^™. Scutages wore to ho cstiniated at the 
who was an intimate friend and favonrito of tho same ny.’J, ibi as in the time of Ilonry I., and no scut^o 
(Conqueror, tliathis sanction to those lawt^ for which or aid^ “ fbo thnro gcnoial fouual rases ^tfao 

tiro English ^icuplo entertained an undying love, was king’s v ^ aptivity, the knighting of his eldrat son, and 
not given till a later porioil, for that writer distinctly the nianlf i jago of his eldest daughtcr—was to he imposeil, 

f KS;>brengU with him from London to his and theffW & *''® 

monastery;U.n. 1081, eertiiulawsof the most righteous of the ^ben, ogam, the kiiig was not to emm 

King Kdwaru, wlucu liis ” ulustnous loi'd Kmg the war 
'NVilHam had promulgated as perpetual and authentic, tenure o 
and to be inviolably observed* through the whole the crowj 

Kingdom of England under tho scvoi^t ponaltira.” ijio king,,. -i r ... i ^ 

At 3w same time tho lawm, which William is said to cro^n, uli... ^ there were sufficient goo<w and chattels to 
have sauctluned, accoidtog to Eailmcnis, were not pay tlio sumo time, tiro bareiis agr^ 

altogether Ihoso^of King Edward, for ho distinctiy tiiat)evci£,^2!!,& bberty and custom granted to them by the 
states that certain additiqps wore made to them “ for charter, 


OT 

tioiiedjt/srt 


bonefiOda^’ The priviltgos granted to tho barons were 
cither X*^'W^hatomont8 in the ngonr of the feujjal law, or 
determu ^ n^ations in pints of that law hitherto arbitrary 
and amt j cLtpiguous. Thus it limited tiro nyal practice of 
exacting «!'.“! under tho name of reUefe; of -wasting 
tho oste/pa' dos of waids; of ilisposing in inarri^ of 
heirs dPbJfiring their minority; and, iJso, of heiresses 
and ticutages wore to bo estimafed at tho 

same KU^ Y "b) as in the time of Henry I., and no scutage 
flin tiiTOo fircnoral feudal rases—^tho 


or aid ^ 1 

the -war^ j 
tenure offi-' 
tho crowi 


A not by tho king, but by tho great council 
bmthjfion. Then, again, the kuig was not to chum 
*^riiip of any minor who held lands by militaiy^ 
'd.to.- a hiron, on pretence that he held lands of 
. 4 by soccago or anv other tenure; nor was 
“ fto seize any barons land for a debt to tho 
* ®oy tJioxe were sufficient gootls and chattels to 


states that certain additiqps wore made to them “ for 
tho benefit of the Englisli." Tho second charter was 
granted by Ilcmy I. snwi after his coronation. Many 
of tho enactments of tliis charter have roforonoe to the 
relations of fondalism, bnt one of its clauses expressly 
restores the laws of Edward tho Confessor, whicli had 
been hut ill observed, -with,those omendatioua his 
father, by tho klvico of his Ixirons, liad madoin them. 
It would apixiar by ij/ais, then, that tho Hed King 
William had furtiu^r tanqwrod with tho laws of the 
Confessor, his amendments being, no douh^' of pure 
Norman cnigto. But most of the engagements oon- 
toluod to the charter of Henry were never duly per- 


liberty ana custom granica lo xnem oy mo 
euarver m ^"“phould bo observed by tlrom towards their 
vasralK.*ljr*\^ wore its prindpal clauses as rt^rds 
the bitT t^ *^nB to relation to tho crown, and in relation to 
tlroi»Bu|7 ®®’''btenant 8 . Tho r/ghta of tho freemen of the 
kins^ra wore provided for to tlio following provi- 
sioMi’Fr Court of Common I’leas shall not follow 

tho K t iff. ^ Vs Court, bnt shall ho held to a certain fiaed 
pla<50.iFar“c{ Justice shall not he sol^ refused, or delated 
to an'l'^' ®™’ oner Wo, or if wo are absent from the kmg- 


W each county, shall hold tiro assizes at 
jid place appointed to tho said coitoty. 
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leman Bhall bu arrested or impriaonod or dispoaaoasod 
bia tenement, or outlawed, or exiled, or in anywiso 
led against unless by the legal,judgment of 
rs, or by tlie law of the land. No freeman, or 
ni^ or viXain, shall bo unreasonably fined ibr a 
11 offenoo; tho first shall not be deprived of his 
mmt; the*leoond of lus merchandise; tho third 
is implements of husbandry.” By the charter, 
and upright judges wore ft) bo appointed, and 
man unjustly arrested was to be ro-instatcd in 
iseasions. finally, no one' was to bo compelled 
ko or support bridges but by ancient custom; 
freeman was to be at liberty to. dispose of his 
according to his will; and no offloor of the 


orown was to take away horses, carts, or wood ^^thout 
tho owner’s consent. Such were the leading features 
of Magna C^rta. It was not a revolution but a 
conservative reform, built, as all English freedom has 
been built, upon a fiiundation laid in fi)nner ages. 
It was a wholesome redress of long endured mal-ad- 
ministratlon. Every Norman king who had taken the 
coronation oalb had nromised to obsorvo similar pro¬ 
visions to those which it contained, but tho Groat 
Chwta mado that oath—hitherto mere words—a 
bind^g reality. The rights of moiiarohy was not 
dcstnwed by it, but only lirfitcd; wLilo it formed 
a ^is fin: the preservation of tho liberty of tho 
subject. 
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The HUtoiy of Beli^oa, Uie CmquMt, AJ>. 1006., to the Death of Xiag Ydui, A.D. 1616. 


SECnOir L I 

PtiiK Conquest was not followed by any material change 
In the oonstitution of tho English Church. The same* 
blind obedience was piid by tbo Norman kings to the 
sovereign pontiff as tho Anglo-Saxon nionarchs had 
paid before thenu But although tho constitution of 
tho chureft was not materially changed, there was a 
sweeping change among tlioso who ministered at the 
altar. No sooner was William tho tJonqueror seated 
on his tliruno, than ho soeiiis to liavo formed a design 
of depriving tho most eminent of the English clergy' 
of thcii' dignities in order to bestow them on his 
ixiuntiymon. In this ho was wUlingly assisted.by tl^ 

E William having' rmnested t,lm a^istaneq bf 
) to reiiiudel tho English chitrcli, on tho pretence 
that its afiairs wei-o in gimt disorder, certain cardinal 
priests wore despatched to England for tho purpose 
of reniedj'ing tho so-called disorders by which it w|a8 
said to bo atiiiclcd. Accordingly, in tho year 1070, a 
council was held in tho presence of William at 
Winchester, in which Stigand, ai-chbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, the liishop of Norwich, and several abbots were 
deposed; and in another council, held at Windsor id 
tlio same year, the bishop of Chichester and several 
more abbots shared the same fiito. Alartflod at these 
severities, the bishops of Barham and Lincoln f fled 
into Scotland, and by these depositions and itsugna- 
fious, and by tho deatlis of other English prelates, 
most of tho English sees bqg^mo vacant, and wem all 
filled with tho king’s favourite foreigners; Lan^imnc, 
abbot of Caen, bowming archbishop of Cantoijbury, 
and Thomas, canon of Bayenx, archbishop of 1[4rk. 

Lanfrono was nearly ninety years of ago when ho 
was invited to the ai^ibiiihopno of Can^ bursf. It 
is related thqt ho at first nffnsed the dignitj^' 
he was ignorant of tho language of the “ 
barbarians,” but that at tho earnest request of 
backed by the exhortations of tho pope, 
the high office. The Conqueror could not 


gush 
lliam, 
mmod 


a more fitting instrument tlian Lanfiano to carry out 
the spocios of rcfomiation which he resolved to intro- 
dneo into the church, llis elevation was followed by 
a general substitution of a nativo for a foreign clergy. 
Some, with good reason, were ejected on the ground 
of ignoranco and immorality.; but others ejects were 
mo%of learning and piety, and equally deserving of 
thoir livings os tho foreigners on whom they nrero 
bestowed In tho absonco of more substantial charges, 
some wore ojeotod because they were Englishmen, and 
could not speak the Noin^ lauguago; tlio very reason, 
why, if the spiritual interests of tho community was 
a matter of consideration, %hcy should still have been 
allowed to minister at tho altar. But that was not 
the object of tho Conqueror. llis desire was to 
convert tho spiritual estate to a community of interest 
and feeling with the civil gbveninveut, whidi could 
never have boon effected so long as tjiore was an 
English clergy in tho realm. That was his object, 
and in a few years it was generally attained. By 
ejectments, by voluntary exile, and by tho relinquish- 
mont of tho sivered ofSoo, tho church wes pretty well 
cleared of a native clcigy, and the Normans filled 
their pulpits. 

Tho reign of William the Conqueror was marked 
W a oontot with ^vo famous Hildebrand, who, in 
the year 1673, becamo pontiff, nndlir the name of 
Gregoiy VII. Hildebrand claimed supremo dominion 
over all Cliristendom, and at|einptea to subj'octt all 
emperors, kings, and princes to his authority. A 
legate was sent into England to assert liis title to 
that kingdom, and to demand an oath of fealty from 
t^ O^ueror, together with the payment of all 
arrears of Peter’s pence, which ho afteoted to call 
tribute. Wiltoim tlio Conqueror bw before a liaughty 
priest I He who exercised tho pfivili^^ of a victor 
m the church become a vassal to that (hurch! His 
proud spirit could not brook the idea: ho hurled 
defiance at tho chair of St. Peter. He would send, 
bo sai^ the Peter’s penoe, like his prcdccusaois, as a 
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free not cu tribute; but us for puying homage for forced into his hand by the n^I attendants, *‘whoM 
his kingdom, he rejected the demand vrith scorn. Ho all, with ono accord, burst forth into a 2b Ifem for 
further mortified *tho pride and resisted ^ pivton- the primate whom hmven had sent them.” Anselm’s 
sions of tho liaughty IHldebrond by remHing his per- reluctance to accoptihe dignify appears id hairerfaisen 
mission for X4infrano, who liad boen commanded to more from a foar of tbo Ew mng’a rt^iaeions ten^r 
repair to llome, to leave the kingdom. It was in than from a feeling of imworthiuess. “The'Chnroh 
vain that tho iwntiff threatened him with the ven- of England,” ho said, “diould bo drawfii by onim^ of 
geanco of St. Peter: he hooded him not. On the equal strength; but they wore yoking, to the |dwgh 
contraiy, taking advantage oP a quarrel between a fooble old sheep with a mad young hull Hiat would 
Hildebrand and the Emperor of Gennany, and of .his tear its companion through every otetaclo, and finally 
remotenoss from Homo, he coramencod a vigorous drag it to death.” But Anselm’s character was by no 
warlaro against tiio pa^l encroachments. Ho ordered moans so gentle as his ^presentation of it would in- 
that no pontiff should be acknowledged in England dicato. If WilUam's temper was fieiy, his was i^toni 
without his sanction; that all papal letters should bo and obstinate. The seeds of dissra^on were .mwn 
submitted to him for inspection before they wero between them at tho vety oonmeucoment bfrHmir 
published; that no decision, either of national or connemoifc Upon his acceptation of tho offioe^AAodlm 
provincial synod, should bo carried into' execution stipulated'tbat tho uhuich lands belonging to hib ^ 
without hm sanction! and that the clergy should not should be restorod, and that the king should pay 
presume cither to implead or exenmmunioato any implicit obedience to his advice in spiritual matters, 
tenant folding lands of tho crown without his per- William 1^ him to believe that those conditions 
misdon. But the greatest change which William riionld bo fulfilled; but no sooner had he left his :bed 
made in tho Church of England was towards the of sickness than he resumed the plunder of tho church 
close of his reim, when ho separated the Ecclesiastical with fresh vigour. Whenever tho Bed King oon- 
froin tho Civil Cdurts, whicJi in 'the Anglo-Saxon forrod the higher benefices on his clergy, ho looked 
{teriud bod been Qlosoly united. The infi.oxiblo stem- for a vabiablo consideration, and Anselm offered hnu 
ness of W illiam cheeked the march of papal usurpation five hundred pounds, but it was refused. William do- 
in England, though only for a season. manded a thousand; and when Anselm declared that 

Lanfrono appears to have stood aloof from tho he could not raiso such a sum from his exhausted 
quarrel between William and Hildobrand, although I’cvonues, the king dcclaroil that ho would never ac- 
it is clear, eminent os he was for his attainment^ knowledge him for his archbishop. From that time 
for ho was the restorer and pfttron of lettera—that there was open war Ijotween tho “mad young bull,” 
his sympathies wmit with tho sovere%n pontiff, dn -and tbO “ feeble old shoep.” Anselm further incensed 
heart, ho was no loss devoted to tho supremacy of the monardb by reproving him and his ooflrtiers for 
Itomo than tho fiimous St. Dnnstan. Ho laboiireri their long hair, gaudy dress, and oflciuinato manners; ' 
earnestly to inflict celilsKy upon tho clergy: he ad- and by prossing him too closely to call a council of 
vocatod tho doctrino of the corporeal presence in, tho tho cler^, and to fill up tho vacant abbeys. After 
sacrament, a dogma scarcely noard of in tho Anglo- this, WiBmm went to Nonnandy, tut wlu-u ho re- 
Saxon church; and lie was by no means scrupulonB tunied, the breach between him and his primate bc- 
in tbo use of that machinery ly which superstition cajme Wder. It was the ensfym of newly-appointed 
can maintain its ascendancy. It con scarcely bo orohbishc^ to !go to Homo to receive tb,o and 
imagined, therefore, that Lanfranc viewed with any An»^ oosited to go ihitlior for that purpose. At 
degree of pleasure his patron’s Jiostility to tlio sovo- . this time, however, there wore two rival popes— 
leign pontiff; but William was not a'man to Iw con- Urban and Clement— and the Bed King had not yct‘ 
tioUcd by a priest, how'ovcr ho might venorate him acknowledged oitlior. Anselm was, therofore, asked 
for his sacred calling. Throughout his reign he to which pope ho meant to go, and on liis answering 
exercised supremacy over the church with a high "Urban,” William indignantly exclaimed that he 
hand, and he modo not only changes in its polity, but might as well tear tho crown from liis lujad os to 
in its revenues. Thus, finding that tlfo clergy and djspos^esl him of a right which was tho peculiar 
monasteries possessed tcH) great a proport ion of tho prorogati^o of tho English kii^s. Anselm still 
riches of tho kingdom^ ho stripppd them of many of pres^l for permission to sot out on his journey, and a 
their estates, and subjected those they still retann^ council of tfio nobility and prelates was called at 
to the same inilifS&ry services and feudal prostations as Boc£; ngham, in March, a.d. 1005, to consider tho 
those of his barons. * main r in ^puto. That council decided that tho 

Lanfranc sui-vived hig patron, and at his death, A.i’.' primi itc’s conduct was iUegal, and persuaded him to 
10S9, William Bufus was in no hurry to appoint a retroi ;t his decision in foiQiur of Urban, and. to foimo 
successor. For nearly five years he kept the posses- his wish to undertako tho jotirney; but he wbmd 
siuns of tho see of Canterbury, during which time it make no concession. Urban was the pontiff of his 
was in vain that tho clergy importuned him to give choice , pjd ftnm his hands, and his only, would he 
them a primate. At Icngtn, however, in tho prospect rcceiv pall. Tho quarrel ^w hotter and hottw. * 
of death from a dansjrcrous sickness, ho appointed Ansolwwat required to rosi^ nils see, but although ho 
Anselm, abbot of Beck, in Normandy, to tho vacant had Son reluctant to accept it, he was etiU mm-Q 
SCO. Anselm was in England when Bufus resolve^ to reluctant to resign it: ho would still Iw arohbudu^ 
OTcato a new archbMiqp, and ho was hurried to his To rid liimself of Ansebn, the Bod King now haid 
bedmdo to receive tho crcKsicr. It is i^d that ho recouriK) to' artifice. I^v<ys were sent to Bomo to 
rofusod to touch tlm sacred staff, and:^timt it wat^ make 4^ Urban toac^owledgc him as popeif 


ho iMtild boiuRsnt to tho ro&uctoiy primato^ii deposi* 
tipti^ond send WiUiani a pall to be bestowed oa whom 
he pleaaed . Xtesirous or having tho king of Ihigland 
oa oia' fttde, Urban promised eveiythhi", and sent a 
Tegai^ ^to En g l a n d with a pall ; ont ^en William 
had iaraed a proclamation oonunanding all his snhjects 
iq aoknowlod^ Urban II. as pope, the legate declared 
that the pope ^VDuld not consent to tho deposition of 
so good a sou of the chnrch of Jlome as Anselm, and 
that he had received orders to deliver it to him, 
which he accordingly did w4h groat pomp in tho 
cathedral of Oontermiry. William was ontwittod, ai^ 
ho was onn^ed at the pci-fidiouB oc^dnct of the ooiirt 
of K^e; but os he was engaged in an expedition to 
Nomapdv, he postponed his reseutmont. 

On WiBiam’s return, his quarrel with Anselm was 
renewed. As many of tho chief offices of the church 
wore S[till vacant, the primate pressed that they might 


ho conferred upon proiwr persons. "Aro not the 
ahlxiys mine?” asked Rufus. “Do what you please 
with the farms of your a^hishopric, hut leave me 
tlie same liberty to do what I will with my own.” 
Anselm felt tliat tho kingdom was growing too hot to 
hold him; and under the pica thiit he wanted to go 
to Rome for th(% good of his soul and tlio bonollt of 
the church, ho again desired the king’s permission to 
imdortake ^at journey. Fennission was refused, and 
if ho went without, ho was told tliat his doparturo 
wquld bo followed by 'confiscation and banidimontt 
Anselm had a burning desire to go to Rome to pour 
his griu& into tho cars of tho Holy Fatlier; atid, 
notwithstanding Williiuu’s threats, in tho spring of 
A.D. 1098Wl.uMolm set out on foot as a humble pilgrim, 
with stalf and wallc^ to Romo. On discovering his 
d^rtiirc tho Red King was os good as his word; ho 
seized all tlio revenues of Canterbury and declurod qll 
tlie acts of An^liu to be null and void. ^ &r aq a 
king of tho period could go, the pruuato was deposed. 
But the quarrel was now transfen-od from J^ulmm 
and tho primato to William and tho pontiff. An^m 
sailed froirf Dover to Whitsand, and from themfe he 
proceeded by tho way of Lyons to Romo; baing 
fortunate enough to escape the ambuscades laid! fur 
him by tho way by tho anti-pope Clement. ITe/wos 
TOOoived at Rome with a heai'ty welcome by Urban, 
by W'hom ho was called tho ijope of another world, 
and who called upon all the English at Romo to kiss 
his toe. Urban warmly esiwis^ Anselm^ qiftarrd 
with tho Rod King. Ho wrote to WiUiaraf roqmiriilg 
tlio restitution of Anselm’s property. Tho life w 
bearer of that letter was placed in uamiilbnt joo 
Riffiu swore by St Luke's countenance that if 
not instantly quit tho kingdom he would tear o^ his 
eyes. Meanwhile, a council had been hold at Komo 
to decide upon tho gi'c^ question of invostnuro: 
namely, whether coclesiMtical persons, on feing 
iudnotod into bislioprics and abbeys, should ^ per¬ 
mitted to receive the crozior liom the han^ of a 
king; in other and plainer terms, whether.&(^lorgy 
ahoald bo under tlut dominion of a king^r thoYpupe. 
It a knot^ question, but easily sotued at|l/Rome. 
At tfaik council it was considerod to be horrilblo for 
han^ that* created tlie creator himself- -a power not 
«vm granted to angels—and that offered hiiw to the 
Father as a saorifioo for the world’s rodomptiAi to be 


"Are not the 


pW^ in fealty between the hands' of a priB^ who 
might be stained svith oveiy possible excess; and in 
oonfomuty with this blaspncinoiis idea, tho council 
! donounood efcommunioation against all laymen who 
I shwld ptosume to grant tho investituro of ony 
oooloBiastical Wefice, and all priests who should aixopt 
such an investiture. It was also doci'oed that Rufus 
deserved exoommimication for his treatment of Anselm, 
but t|io sentence was not pronounced. Soon after 
Urban received a letter from the Red King exprossiiig 
asfonishment that ho should intercede for Aiischn’s 
restSi-atioii: adding that ho ]^d plainly warned liirn 
that if ho left the kingdom ho would confiscate his 
revenues, and that by carrying out liis throat lio had 
only done that wmch he was ‘justified iii doing. 
Litoo his fother the Conqueror, therefore. Jhifus w as 
not to ho intimidarod by tho TOpo, and, us kMigosTW' 
lived, Anselm lived in exile at Liyoiis. 

BscnoN n. 

Hz^itr Bkauclkuk having supplanted his eldei*hrrit]ier 
Robert in the throne of England, like other luoiiarclis 
of the period w'hoso titles wora defective, eagerly 
sought tho support ot tho pow and court of Rome iii 
order to keep possession of the prize which ho had 
obtained, (m his accession, tlieroTore, Anselm was 
permitted to return to England. Tho church fancii'd 
that Henry would become an olK'dicnt sou; for ho 
piomised neitiiicr to farm nor sell the ccclesiastieiil 
preferments as Rufus had done, and to restore to the 
church all its former immunities. He oven tlirow tbo 
oh]}oxious liamhaid, who had boon tho agent of the 
late oppressions, into prison. Heiii'y liad been 
crowned before tlio primate’s amval, but his apok^ 
was so liandsomo that no imtice was taken of the 
irregularity. There was for a time pcrfiict 0011001 x 1 
between them# That foncoi-d, liowovor, was not en- 


between them# That foncoi-d, liowovor, was not en¬ 
during. Tho church luill scarcely acknowledged his 
title to his throno and sanctionod his marriage with 
the nun Maigarot, when ho renewed* tho quarrel 
respecting investituro, by demanding that Anselni 
should do homi^o for liis aruliblshc^rio. To.this 
demand tlio prelate returned a decided negative: 
rather thn-n comply ho said ho xvould* hold 110 com¬ 
munion with him, and leave tlio kiilgdom. Tho 
subject was again referred to R'.ne, and Rascal II., 
now’pontiffi true to ^0 policy of liis prcdeccssors, de¬ 
cided in fawmr of tho chnrch. Henry rcpiidiatwl 
this decision : Ansehn was commanded either io do 
homage or leave tho kingdoin. Ho would do neither, 
ho roplied: ho wouM roiuain in his province, and defy 
any one to do him an injury. A deputation was now 
sent to Romo to declare, iff the name of tho king and 
tho nobles, that nuloss tho right of investiture wa.s 
conceded, they would hanulh Aiuiolm, and dissolve 
their connexion with the papal see. Rascal was per¬ 
plexed ; ho had no disiro to lose his hold on England, 
and ho was stiR moje unwilling to relinquiA his pre¬ 
tensions to supremo authority over tho chnrch. To 
OBcapo fixnn .his dilemma, Rascal had recourse to 
cunning at * the expense oT his veracity. 'Rbroo 
bishops hod conveyed tho message of Henry and his 
nobles, and about the same time two monks hiul 
arrivod at Rome topload tho cause of Anselm. To the 
biceps, Rascal verbally oqnoeded the right of in- 
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as ulaimod by tho king; cxnusing bintsolf^ 
from ^nunitting his pemission to -writing lost other 
sovereigns sliould nmko thu samo demand and despiso 
his anOiority. But ho was not so caatious in his 
dealings with tho monks; for to them he gave letters 
to Anselm, exhorting him to resist all in-vestituroa to 
tlio last oxtreraily. Both parties returned to England, 
and at a givat council held in London, a.d. 1102, tho 
bls}io}is told their talo; and tho monks produced -thoir 
Ictloi's. Tlio council was divided in opinion. Iho 
king and tho barons believod the bishops; and Ansfllm 
and his friends relied the contents of tholofters. 
Both parties, however, suspected the craft of Pascal, 
and it was decsided that other ambassadors should bo 
sent to Home to ascertain the tnith of the matter: 
Anse}m promising in the interim to hold communion 
with tliose hrolatcs who had receivod in-vostituro from 
tho kjng “ vy ring and crozior.” 

While this question was in abeyanco, by Henry’s 
permission An»ilm h<dd a groat council of the clergy 
at Woskninpter, at which several abbots wero depoi^ 
fur simony and many canons wore decreed. Among 
these canons the following were the most rCmarkablo: 
by one, tho married clergy were commanded to put 
away their wives, whom Lanfranc had TOrmitlcd them 
to retain; by an(^er, it was decreed tlmt tbo sons of 
priosts should not be heirs to tlicir fathers’ bhurcbes; 
and by a thii-d, all marriages were prohibited within 
tho seventh degree of kindred; a mw tlmt brought 
great power and wealth to the church at tho expense 
of great inconvenience and peiylcxity to the state. 
It would scorn that there were stiU relics of Druidical 
superstition existing at this time in England, fof by 
the rtventy-sixth canon of tliis council tho worship of 
fountains was strictly prohibited. 

In the spring of a.!>. 1103, Henry had an interview 
with tho primate, at which ho endenyonred, both by 
tlu-eats and promises, to induce liim to do homage for 
his SCO. But it was in vain. His mosscngei's, ho 
replied, had retamed from Homo with letters which 
ho had not opened, and -whatever were their cohtents 
ho would abide by them. It is related that ho did 
not open these letters till he -«vas on his way to Homo, 
whither, jdtuling that Ansolm was not to bo moved 
by cither throats or promises, Ilcwy had entreated 
him to repair to endeavom to procure what others had 
not been ahlo to obtain, tliat ho might bo allowed to 
enjoy tho prerogatives of his predeccsfijprs. . Anselm 
oxprcBsoil his readiness to undertake such a npssion, 
bnt it may bo donbted whether ho -was sincere in its 
ohjoot. If ho was when ha opened his letters, which 
ho is said tohavet^ono at Bock, in Normandy, ho could 
have no hopes of success in his embassy, 'lliere was 
no mistaking the language of theso letters. Pascal 
expressed hm warm amrovol of Anselm’s conduct: 
denied the truth of too report mode by too three 
English prulatcs, and stated that he had oxcommuni* 
catod them as liars; and declared that he was doter- 
minod to see tho canons against lay investitures fully 
execukd, on toe ^xmnd toat if emperors and kings 
wero allowed to giv^ bkhora the orozi^, too sign of 
thoir pistoral offices, and tha ring, tho sign of toeir 
faith, Wli too church and Ch^tianity would bo 
mrooted. Some years of n<^tIaiion tollowed between 
Homy- and the pope on tins, to them, vital. qucMtion, 
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during which Ansolm remained abroad, longing to 
return to his see, bht unwilling to-do so except on his 
own tonus. In the end, however, a oo^roimso was 
offoct^. The pope consented toat if Hemy would 
abstain from pondsting to claim the rmhts of investi- 
tore, too bishops and Abots should do nim homage, in 
too samo manner with‘the lay tenantscin chief m too 
crown for the tom|x>ralities of toe see. Homy oon- 
Bonted to this, and Anseinr returned and paid such 
homage to tho king; and thus, in too year 1103, ended 
this rmnarkahlo controyersy. 

Hitherto, the canons against too marriago of tho 
clergy had been ill-ohseiTod. Nature had proved 
stronj^ than toS laws of too church. Bnt on-this 
subj^ as on all others, Anselm 'was inflexible? In 
toa year 1108, another council was held in London to 
onfelrce the celibacy of too clergy. Ten canonB -were 
post^ at tlfls council more rigid than any that had 
yet l^n promulgated. Priests of every ^3groo wore 
comn^ded instantly to put away their wives; not to 
6 uirci> them to live on any lauds belonging to the 
churrai,^ and ne-ver to see’ them or sp^ wito them, 
except in urgent cases, and toon only in too prosmteo 
of witoesses. i-As a punishment for their crime in 
marrying, they wore not to say mam for forty days, 
and tliisy wore to tKirfonn such other penances as 
fis should prescribe. Those who refused 
, their partners whom they had promised 
od to love and cherish in sickness and health, 
and to the day of todr doatli, were to be 
and exconuntmicated, and all thoir goods 
confiscated; while their -wives wero to ho 
adultei-esses, and to hocenue they slaves of 
toe hito^ diocese. Such canons os these prgvo 
tliat it 'wras difficult by any species of eccdosia^mal 

S rrann^ to sevW toe natural and vii-tnous affection 
lat existed amd.pg too married clergy and their wives 
at this jporiod. ‘ 

Anselm died a-d. his predecessor, Lan- 

fhinc, 1& -was ajnan^pf learning. His writings, still 
es^.nt, nrovo that hn'jpossossed a considdt-ahle share 
h^h of'literary knowing® metaphyrioal acute- 
nr^s, Like I*® established- schools 

diffuW learning in tooe{««rtry of his adoption; 
ar^it i4,recorded to his honoHX, that too English 
l^n hii; J as if ho had been of Saxon origin. But 
wVJ, all. his learning and plulanthropy, ho was 
zeJ^s sijnd obstinate in promoting too ambitious 
vio^ of a,ho. church of Itome, and by so doing in- 
vol^l lii^msolf as well as Henry and his country, in 
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ubfcs. At toe samo time, it would appow 
conceived, by defending tho rights of hw , 
,rd order, ho was in tho path of dnty; for it 
t that too contest ho so stoi-nly wi^ed, was 
y personal or selfish object. He worked for 


j»g suffered so much from too oppositioh of 
, toe king was in no hasto to fill too see of 
pury. It was vacant five years, at tho end of 
time, oftor a severe contoBt between toe monks 
[iterbury and the prelatoB of that province 
^hns, bishop of Hochestor, was elected {ftiunato 
As th^popo hod not been consulted in this eleotibn, it 
was no| t without comdderable demur toat he sent toe 
pall ITngUnd, and when ho send it, it was 
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acoompanied a loiter of reproof to tlio kinj; and the' flight 
hiah<^for their conduct: censni'ing them bmerly for oonatii 
their late neglect of the holy aee, and throatening liv^ 
them -nith excommunication if they wei'o not more after ! 
dutiful for tho^uturo. From tikis timo there was no Pope, 
marked, event m ecclesiastical history in the reign of obtoui 
llemr Bcaucltfk. There wOs, indeed, a dispute about all cm 
the <mligations of the archbishop of York to make a have 
mnfessiun of canonical obodioncc^to the archbishop of ccndcc 
Cahterbmy, but that was never settled. As the on his 
canons commanding priests to pnt away their wives ndt pc 
were still dtsohoyed, others of a more stringent nature ooutici 
wore promnlgai^; and these failing in their object, the n 
a final council decreed that they dionld obey the efiecto 
oancHis fay a nvon day or ho turned out of their they < 
chunshes and houses, and declared ino^ble of ever trial 1 
holding any office or honofioe in tlie Onurch. This, the foi 
decree, however, was never put into excmition. To from 1 
render it ofiecUial the council committed its execution than i 
to Henry, and ho found it more expedient to impose a fill up 
tax cm those of the clergy who chose to retain there Ihc 
wrivoB, a tax that %vas universally and cheerfully tho Se 
paid. Natural afihctiefl defied tho tyranny of- tld^ hetwo 
court, of Rome on this point, for during this pcrioil. quarre 
celibacy—and it is a fact that redounds to tho honoup’ worth 
of tho priesthood—was never fully establi^od in the must 
Church of England. ^ in thi 

As hofoi'o seen, in tho reign of King Stephen, his dawn 
dofoctivo to tho own gave the ecclesiastical no op] 
power a golden opportunity of extorting fiom him an tlie R 
acknowledgment of its haughtiest pretensions; pije- been 
tensions wliich tlio Norman kings liad hitherto mrwt and ii 
strenuously and, on the whole, successfully resisted. cU&ini 
It was during this turbulent reign that exemption thoug 
frtim tho royal investiture, and tho right of carryirf some 
ooolcsiastical causes by appeal to Rome, were concmc4> to dii 
or if they were not SkstuiiUy conceded, tliey wore like Chnrc 
Stephen’s throne, usurped. Heniy Rcauelork, ho^- efforts 
ever, contributed not a little to this constunnuttiiW, they 
for by tho end of his reign a legatq from lfl>mo leavei 
established a right of road into England, and the vorsio 
opposition whicli wtis manifested by fJjo national Chuit 
cloi'gy against this active emissary of'^vW Pope was world 
rendered null ana void in tho reign of King spirit 

by idcntifyin |5 the Iqmto witli the archbishop of jdaye 
Cantorbuiy himself. This, as it has been obsoijted, ing fs 
was a mastcr-stroko of policy, for it at onco retoO^«l 
tlio loader of tho insurgents, and grafting th^ un- on th 
founds pretensions of the legate on tho aclgnowle dged wore 
rights of tho priniato, mado him in his latter chai tetcr trial 
the boat of stalking-horses for papal encroachix fents. what 
“When tho high spirit of tho clergy wouldthave Icade: 
tmnpted them to resist him in one capacity,! their the i 
sense of wliat w’as duo to him in his othe^c^Ncity their 
kept them in eheck; to abstract the logatd^^^ .^e to tb 
metropolitan was impossillfb.’* S f' 

But though tlio Church triumphed in th| iBiga'-uf 
the usuipcr, Stephen, the contest between 4tl oiwn 
and tho mitre was ronew'cd in tho reign of 
in tlie memorable stru^lo between that mona^ and 
Thomas a-Becket, as before fully rea^edy ’This upon 
contest arose out of the celebrated constitufions of Fim 
Churon^mCwhiuh were assented to by the baAns and fes^ 
otW prolate^ but which were sternly oppos^ by tho was' 
proud axtdibisliop, an opposition which lea to his unkn 


flight to the Continent and finally his deathV^icso 
oonstitations were tho law of the land while IWkct 
lived, and they remained unrcpealcd fur some timo 
after his death, and Henry’s roconciliotion with tho 
Pope, JuJ). 1172; although it is said that ho only 
obtained absolution on smeranly promising to alxilish 
all customs and laws hostilo to tho cleigy, that might 
have been introduced into his kingdom sinc-o ho as¬ 
cended tho throna Jf Henry did make that promiTO, 
on his reconciliation with tho pontiff, he certainly did 
ndt pertorm it till tho year 1176, when at a groat 
ooUhcil, hdd at Northamptqp, tho modification—^not 
tho repeal of these celebrated constitutions—was 
effected. These modifications w'oro twofold; first, 
they conceded that no priest slionld bo brought to 
4rial before a civil cour^ except fur offences against 
tho forest laws; and second, they restricted tho king 
from holding any vacant bishcqirio or abbey for moro 
than a year, except it was found to bo impossible to 
fill up tiie vacancy during that period. 

I'ho histoiy of religion during tho reign of Henry 
tho Second chiefly consists of this memorable strugglo 
between tho crown and tho mitre, and of individual 
quarrels between ccclesiaBtics; tlio latter being un¬ 
worthy of record in the historio'pago. Brief mention 
must bo mado, however, of an incidAit which occurred 
in this roi^ which may be considered as tho earliest 
dawn of tho Reformation. Hitherto tliuro hod been 
no opposition displayed towards Iho tenets taught by 
tlie Romish Church. Its faith, however corrupt, liad 
been implicitly rccqjved by tho i)eople. But reason 
and intellect, which the Church had so long bound in 
cU&ins, now made a feint attempt for freedom of 
thought in matters of faith. About tho year 1160, 
some thirty Gormans arrived in England, and liogan 
to disseminate dootrinos contrary to those of tho 
Chnrch of Rq)no. groat sucicess attended their 
efibrts, for it is said that in the course of five years 
they had only mado one convert. But “a littlo 
leaven Icavoncth the whole lump,” and this one con¬ 
version might have been followed by thousands. Tho 
Church therefore took tho alarm. In all ^s of the 
world tho Romisli Chnrch has been characterized by a 

S irit of persecution, and that spirit was at length' dis- 
ayed towards these iwor Germans. Tho astound¬ 
ing fact that one EnglMiman had been seduced from 
its faith, was sufficient to bring down its vengeance 
on these poepr, peacotfblo, and humble Germans. They 
were hrrested, thrown into prison, and brought to 
trial beforo King ITcnry himself. They wore asked 
what was their bdiof. They wore Cbristians, their 
leader, Gerard, replied, and venerated tho doctrine of 
tho Apostles. Such a re^y could not have ensured 
their condemnation, for all occlosiastios, from tho Pope 
to tho meanest monk, profeSfeed tho some veneration 
for Holy Writ. On being close quostioned, however, it 
appears that they held heretical opinions concerning 


proud arohbisliop, an opporition whic% 


appears that they held heretical pinions concerning 
the eucharist, baptism, and marriage; that is, their 
opinions on those inatfors differed from those of King 
Henry and his clergj’. They were, tliorcfore, called 
upon to recant, otliorwiso tlh^^were to be punished. 
Fim in their foith they refiu^ to recant, and pro¬ 
fessed to rejoice in tho prospect of suffering. Wliat 
was' to be done with those heretics? Horc^ was 
unknown in England; but it must bo nipped in Iho 


bad, OB^oo to tbo pronponty of tbo Ohorch of Komo I 
But vrnat wus to bo done; for as no canons af 2 ;uinRt 
heresy bad hitherto boon required in Cutholio England, 
so none had been pnVllshe«L llie judges of these 
poor Christian Cennans were placed on the horns of 
a dilenuno, when it was recollected that some canons 
had been eniictcd by tlje Council of Tonrg against tho 
Albigenses, of whom iheso strangers appear to have 
been a remnant. It was in coaformity with these 
canons that scntenco was pronounced. 'Ihcy wore to* 
bo branded on the forehead with a hot iron; to tw 
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>f tbo Ohorch of Bomol Oexnuuw to procure his advancement, lint thoa^ 
ir as no canons aguioRt the mcrnKB of Canterbury had thus favoured. Hnbeo^ 
red in Cutholio England, he, like his predecossor, dusirod to ditidpi^ their 
'llie judges of these influence, lo that end he ^rmed a. d^ign of 
placed on the horns of establishing a society of secular coxioiu at Lambeth, 
lected that eomo_ canons He hoped that tho distanco of Lamhew from Cmiter- 
cil of Tours against tho bmy would prevent any opposition, but an this lie was 
langers appear to have mistaken. With the ^probation of Ruduurd Iw pam- 
conformity with these mencod tho erection qjt a splendid odifico for the idii- 
loimccd. 'ITicy were to denco of tho rival body. The monks, however, took tte 
ivith a hot iron; to tie alarm and raised a most violent opposition to his deeigm 
[t of Oxford, thdr plhco Both Bioltard and Hubert sought to allay tho'^rs of 


publicly whipped and ^nt out of Oxford, thdr plhco Both Bioltard and Hubert sought to allay tho fbars o 
of trial; and every ono was forbidden by procloina- any abridgment of their privOegos. Tn<y vnre pin 
to shelter or relievo them. Still they were nn- misad that every canon of Lambeth should boforo hi 


to shelter or relievo them. Still they were un¬ 
daunted. Like the saints of old, when smarting 
under tho iuflictioits of pagan Romo, ’they went to 
fiioir plncu of pimishment rejoicing; they sang 
ti'iumplmntly, " Blessed are ye when men shall bate 
you and persouuto you.” The talo is soon told. It 
was mid winter when they were sent out of the gates 
of Oxford with soared brows and bleeding and half- 
naked bodies, and they wandered about tlio fields, liko 
tho Sascon outlaws of former times, till death relieved 
them from their HUfTeringn. Ages had elapsed since 
Alban, “ England’s fii’fit martyr,” jierislicd % the fiat 
of pagan Romo: flioso poor Germans were tho pre- 
eureora of a long list of martyrs who snfferou in 
England under tua rod of jiapal Rome. But for the 
present herefiy was tooted out, and tho Oliureh wont 
on nienily in its domination over the minds and 
uuDscionces of both king and x>coi^c. 

BECTIOH m. 

Tiiii reign of Richard tho lion-hearted is not dis¬ 
tinguished ly ouy marked event in the history of 
rollon. That, was an ago<»wheu lyngs, prelates, 
barons, and people wore ahtotljcd in the grout subject 
of the Crushes. Even the clergy, who hud gained 
all that they had contended for at homo, dciquto the 
civnanM cnoctcd against tlieir hearing arms, eagerly 
repaired to ralcRtinc to fight for tho iMSbession of tho 
limy places. Riulmnl was in high fovour with tho 
court of Romo. His zeal in tho holy warfare com¬ 
bined with his prowess caused him to bo looked upon 
as tho champion of the Cross; and' when he was 
imprisoned in tho castle of Tiornsteign in Germany, 
no one was more zealous in cflbcting his, deliverance 
tlrnn the sovereign poniiif; yet, when on one occasion 
Richard showed Eymptoms of opposition to tho Church 
of Romo, tho power which had been exerted for his 
release from captitiity was not backwnrd in reducing 
him to obedience. Tho monks of Cantcrlmry hud 
given great offence to tho king and tho prelates by 
toeir persistence in clainting the right to elect their 
archbishops. If tlioy did not ostablish their claim 
they had obtained great influence in their election; to 
diminish which a recent archbishop had attempted, 
but in vain, to establish a society df secular canons in 
tho vicinity of Canterbury. Ilubei’t Fitowaltor, who 
had been with Ricliar^^I iti the Holy laind, was in the 
year 1193 ruiHcd to the primacy; the monks of 
' Canterbiny being induced to elect him by the quoen- 
mothei' Olid Ricltard's ministors, the king having 
entreated them, in a letter wi itton while in. prison, in 


any abridgment ot their privileges. Th<y wore pr^ 
mised that every canon of Lambeth should before his 
admission into office, go down to Canterbury and fake 
a solemn oath at tho nigh altar of tho cathodrfd'that 
he would novel' claim a vote in the clocticm of an 
arqhbisbop, dt consent to tho removal of the sed of 
Canterbury, or tlio relics of Thomas k-BorJeot from 
their shrine in tliat city. Ho should swear solemnly, 
they said, that ho would never do anything to the 
prejudice of tho ancient rights of the church of 
Cimtorbury, But tho monlS were not to be hood¬ 
winked : two of their members were sent to lay tlieir 
grievances before Pope Innocent 111. It was on 
opi»rtnni(y for a fresh display of papal power, and 
was eagerly embraced. The monks’ messen^rs re¬ 
timed with a bull from Innocent, directing the 
primate to demolish tho cilifico lie was erecting 
v^thin thirty days, under tho penalty of being sns- 
jK^ded from his office. “It is not fit,” wrote the 
in^rious Innocent, “ that any man should hold any 
anjthority who does not reverence and obey the 
apnstolic see,” It was now that Richard placed him¬ 
self in opposition to tho court of Romo. Ofibnded 
with the Uantcrbnry monks for sending messengers to 
Ropue without his peimissiou, lie thrcatoncil them 
with confiscation of their ];x»sesious if they insisfod 
on| the execution of tho l»apal bull; and when ho 
foutod tUat they, were infloxiblo ho carried out his 
ihimt At the same time tho primate sent agents 
to tlomo fnmitdied with largo sums of monity, and 
beaming letters in his favour from his sumugans 
in tl^o hope of gaining Innocent over to his side; but 
the itnouks, also, again sent their agents to Romo, and 
theyl prevailed. Innocent confirmwl liis fonner sen¬ 
tence,) and threatened tho primate with the highest 
scntonce c£ tho Chnrcb if ho did not instantly do- 
nieliiAi tho«works at Tjambeth. Ho also addressed a 
bull ho Richard, threatening him for contumacy in 
abettfiug ^o (wchbishop; and warning him that if ho 
persevered be should be quickly convinced that it 
was ]i ard to kick against the pricks. Hiibscqnently 
i^otlr ic mandate was addressed to Richard, in which 
Ihncxvir nilcclarod that ho would not endure tho least 
f himself or of ^od, whoso jilaco ho held 
;adding that he would punish without delay, 
iut resiKjct of persons, every ono who pre- 
[) disobey Ids commands, in oi-dcr to convinee 
d that he was determined to act in a xoyid 
manne^ Bbth the king and tho primate were, in- 
timidatw-d at the Pope’s menaces: Richard reatoi^ 
the conKscated possesmons to the monks, ani^l^tth^. 
had thm obnoxious building at liambeth levelled to 
tho greilind. 
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If F 6 p 9 Innocont acted thus impericmdy towards 
Bicliard, iho celebrated champion of tbe Cro^ it is no 
wonder that he domineered vnth still greater insolence 
over dastard King John. In the reign of that: 
monatch the gocat contest reacting tho appointment i 
to tha . higher ecclesiastical omoes bstweeu tho Popo < 
and the olerg^on tho one side, and tho Crown on the 
other, was renewed. How tliat contest was carried on, 
and how it ended, has already4)eou recorded in tho j 
liistoiy of that reign; and it will bo sufficient hore 
simply to remind tho reader tliat John was reduced 
W the issue to a state of complete vassalage to the 
Chnndi of Some. 

' Ilpring tho whole of this period, tho constitution 
tbei. Hn^sh Church remained nearly tho same as it 
was at Sie time of the contest. Tho chief alteration 
was tluit made in tho creation of two new* sees, those 
of My and Carlislo, making in tho whMo soventoon, 
inolnaing the two bishopries. It may bo mentioned, 
however, that in tho twelfth century two new orders 
of mmiks were introdaced into Kngland; namely, the 
CisterdanB and Cartlipsians.' Those orders were 
chiefly distinguished from tho only order previously 
existing—die Benedictine^ estubliwdd by me famous 
Ihmstan—by subjcolion to a severo di^ipline, and 
especially the Caiihusians, who were not allowed to 
eat fiedi at any time, and who, during one day in tho 
week, were only rntmitted to oat bread and salt, and 
' drink water. This order, however, never greatly 
flourished, for as a rule tho monks in England wore 
fond of the fiesli-i)ot and the juieo of tho gmpo. Qn 
the contrary, tho Cistercians, who were chiOTV dis¬ 
tinguished by having their liouscs erected in smitary 
^aces, appear to have become numerous both in 
England and Scotland. 

The marked feature of devotion in this period was 
tliat of pilgnmngcs to spits of supposed sanctity. 
Such a species of devotion had, as former page| dSs- 
eloso, bocii displayed in tho Anglo-Saxon agp, but’it 
was now moiu fully develop^. Tlisro were nilgrifo- 
agos to Jerusalem, Hount Sinai, and other juocW in 
the Udy Land; to Loretto; to Bomo: and after I the 
canonisation of Becket, to his dtriuo at Ganterbdry. 
11 was to Pnlostinc tliat tho greater number of pilm-iins 
i-esortcd—tho tomb of the Kcdccmer being natiually 
tho pi'liicipi'il olijocl of attraction, llegardloss o^ tho 
dangers they cncuuiilcrcd from tho swords of! tho 
Abassides of Arabia, tbe Fatiraite Caliph* of EWpt, 
and of tlio wild Turcomans who, in sucaession, it»- 
sossed tho Holy Land; monarclis, nobles, and peat aut^ 
alike flocked thither by hundreds and* thonsan^^i^ 
pilgriqis to worship at its hallowed ^briuB#^ 

•roads wore thronged ^vith palmers—for si®^ the 
name given to pilgrims from the iiractic^^ ilcaring 
palms in their hands—conceit that to do able 
to kiss the tomb of tho Bracemor was the one) great 
blessing of life. ^ * 

It was from the practice of pilgri 
Gtrusades hod tlieir origin: all Cfiristendom cot 
rescue the Hdy places from the hands gf the 
Four of these ex^itions belong to tho i^gh 
peiiod; thp 1007: tlio second, a 

thi^ ^Itd, A,D. 1189: and tho fourth, 1204. 
waSoh-war more popular than this war of t 
, agahdst tho Crescent, 'flie prospect of fig 


edeemor was the onoj great 


the infidel TArk, of returning with wealth aT\glory, 
or of dying in the assui cd hope of ovorlosting bliss^ 
made'the Crusade as-welcome to kings, princes, and 
btuxms os the ^yost toumaiiieiit. The Crusad.es wcie 
prafessodly lell^ous enterprises; but at tho time tliey 
were waged, they wore the plague of Eurepo and tho 
scouige of Asia and Egypt. Indirectly they were of 
ultimate benefit; but tlioir war in blood and troasui-cs ' 
far ontweighod the advantages doiivetl from tliciii at 
tho time tliey wore wagwl. It is probable that they 
saved Europe from a more fonuidablo Mohammcnlun 
ag^'ossion within its bounds, than tliat which after¬ 
wards occurred; and it is certain tliat they introduced 
many of tho pi^uots of the East to tho knowledge of 
the West, and contributed to relax the bonds of the 
Teudal system in Europe by tho departure of tyrannical 
nobles and knights to distant lands, from whciico 
numbei's never returned. Iheir efibctu^iun tlio social 
condition of tho people, indeed, was &r greater than 
upon the religion of the age, for tlio interests of which 
they wore ostensibly promoted by thoEomisLPt'hiireh. 

Among the remarkable phenomena that spnuig out 
I of tho Crusades was thocstablishraontof two religious 
orders of knighthood, the Knights Templars and 
Knights Hospitallers, the origin of which may bo 
briefly related. • 

111 tlio Crnsado, oommonced A.i>. 1097, Jci-usaloni 
-was captured, and at its siege and capture thoro were 
nine knights who had greatly distinguished them- 
solves. Burning -with zeal, these knights formetl a 
holy brotherhood in »rms fur tho protection of pilgrims 
—^hoso uumhoiu •were incrcasiid a hundj-od fold— 
tnrongh the passes and dofilas to tho city. Protection 
was neccBsaiy, fur though the Cnisaddrs had obtained 

K ission of tho city, hands of fugitive lllussuliuans 
cd around these passes and defiles for tlio jjiiriiuso 
of pillaging Christiim tfavollci's, while Bedouin horsiv 
men m^u rapid iiicursitms from lieyond tho Jordan, 
and sconrotl the plains. Whether the pilgrim ap 
proached Jerusalem by sea or by land, ho was alike 
expiisod to plunder and to death. Such good service 
did those nine knights render to defunecloss pilgrims, 
that Baldwin II., king of Jerusalem, granted them 
a place of habitation within tho [^rCd enclosure of 
tho temple on Mount Moriah—whence they derived 
tho name of Knights Templars. Tho early condition 
and ptetonsions of these first valiant mcmbcia of 
Knights Tomplars brero of tho hnrnblost chaiucter. 
They wore proud to boor the character of tho imnper 
soldiers of Jerusalem; but when, ten yofu-H after, Pope 
Honorious sanotionod their onlor and blessed tlieir 
aims, men of noble birth thron^iout Ohi'iatendom 
joined their ranks; and while the pontiffs of Borne 
and tho kings of Europe granted tliem immunities 
and privileges, poi-sons of Ail mnks showered upon 
them rich legacies and donations of lands and treasurus. 


London. The order was iuhtMlaued into England K 
tho reign of tho first llenry^who, with all his irorao^ 
diate Bucoossors, granted thoro considerable privilegcH 
and bestowed coiuddorablo wealth upon them. King 
Stephen gave tliom manors, lands, houses, windmills, 
and advowsons of churches; and even the coward 
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John,/br the renown they hod gained in the^ battle- under na intordiot; that none bat a Scotch ptdate or 
fields of Palestine, freed them fi'om all amerciaments one sent direct from Rome, dioald bo caname of the 
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in the Coarts of Exdieqaer, and granted them the l^ntine authority in Scotland; andthatallconfoo- 
privilcge of not being compelled to plead except before versios that could not bo determined udiJun that 
the king himself or his chief justice. kingdom should be referred for decision to the rap*^ 

The order of Knights Hospitallers h^ a different court. A few years aiter, a.d. 1201, Pope Inuooe^ 
origin from that of tlio Templars. Their order arow did send a legato to Scotland, who, at'a held 

from acts of mercy and kindness: for it was their at Perth, dotenuinodseveradeodesiastioalcontroTeraios 
duty, dnving the period of the Crusades, to admi- then existing, partiirilarly ono between the Wtdiops 
Ulster to tho necessities of pilgrims and of the rack of St. Andrews and Glasgow, and the'abbot and 
and wonnded C'rnsadcra; but like tho Templars, monks of Eolsb. At a later date, a.d. 1211, the 
tho Hospitallers grew rj^h. Sixm after their insfitn- 
tion, they too acqnu-cd ostablishmonte and extensive 
possessions, their principal scat in England being at /fis \ 

St. John’s Hospital, ClorkcnwelL The two orders j 

finally became rivals, but, as will Ixj seen in th<f 

Riiccecding period, both were doomed to be overthrown /f/ 

It is remarkable that while tlie papacy made great / j m ^jj ij a » 

encroachments both on tho preromtivos of the Crown //TVD'otCTT IK JaL^ n 

and prii^Ucges of tho Chiunh in England, daring this M L. || 

period, no such oncroachments w'ero made on those of /|/^4M|I ijl* T 

the Crown and Chnrch of Scotland. It is tnio tliat /1 Ml '' k Jpjrj y\\m 

on two occasions, during the reign of William tho / j l„.||i|| |l j[ ffll j" ^ 

Lion, there was direct papal intorfcrouco, but it was flli'M Itt NRiw \ ^ 

at his express desire. In the treaty of peace, a.1). 1174, IM i l HI 

by which that king obtained his roloaso fi'om captivity, I I ^ I M |p||||H 

it was stipnlated “ that tho Chnrch of Scotland should I j M I 1| | H 1. i I IIHI 
^icld that subjoction to tho Church of England that •*/a jl , I I 1 Itt f j |l |l| 

it had. been aocustomod to yield in the reigns of former / I I it |||H| ( j I 4| n| 

kings." This certainly left thi} controversy which / I I I 1 ||B&. 1 / iJjWiL ||||1 

had existed between tho two churches upon its former ^ jByfJ pj I i Wa 

footing, but it is related that William wrote a lettm^to ivfolli LI J mHei 

tho Popo Acknowlcdgi]^ that the Church of Scotland 
had been formerly subjoct to the archbishops of Yoi-k, 

and that tho Church of York had been deprived by j doxinicmt wkk. cisrsnciAs mosk, 

force of its authority; and th&t, thoro&re, no prayed 

his holiness to restore that Chnrch to the possession of hijshopa of those sees received a Icganiine commission 
its rights. A bull w'as accordingly issnoa subjecting fronf innocent, by virtue of which, with tho consent 
tho Church of Scotland to tho primacy of the arch- of’.the king, they hold a national council at Perth, tho 
bishops of York; but the controversy now grew hotter design of which was to promote a ci nsade for tho 
than befoi-6. If Wmiain -wrote that letter, it was recovery of Palestino. By the exhortations of these 
evidently under pressure: and when that pressure prelates and the rest of tho clergy, many of tlio 
was fully removed in order to put an end to the pre- common people, but very few of tho Scottish nobility, 
tensions of the prelates of York to the primacy of tookj tho cross; for they had a wholesome dread of 
Scotland, ho wrote again to Romo, and this time he slianing the fiito of about five hundred of their order 
obtained a bull from Popo Oelestino III., A.0. 1192, who! had acenmpnied King Richard under the conduct 
which declared tliat tho Churth of Scotland was of l^rl l>(|yid, orothor to \Villiara tho Lion, and w'ho, 
subject only to tho see of Romo; that none but tho saariiig an^ excepting David himself, had left their 
Pope or his legato had a right to lay that kingdom bone® to bleach on tho Syrian shore. 


cisrsnciAs moxk. 


re, no prayea 

3 possession of bishop of those sees received a leganiine commission 
oa subjecting from* Innocent, by virtue of which, with tho consent 
r of the arch- of itho king, they hold a national council at Perth, tho 
w grew hotter design of which was to promote a ci nsade for the 
letter, it was recovery of Palestino. By the exhortations of these 
that pressure prolatos and the rest of tho clergy, many of tlio 
id to the pre- oomtoon people, but very few of tho Scottish nobility, 
le primacy of tookj the cross; for they had a wholesome dread of 
this timn he slianing the foto of about five hundred of their order 
[ 11., A.0. 1192, who! had accompuied King Richard under the conduct 
was of l^rl D«|yid, brother to William tho Lion, and w'ho, 
nono but tho saviiag an^ excepting David himself, had left their 
^at kingdom bonc^ to bleach on the Syrian shore. 


CHAPTER IV. 

ns SSstny of litstatnre, Bdmt, and Art, pm AB. Ii066 to AB, UlA 

« ]* • whichjlhad oDveted the face of Europe and almost of 

*’ ' the w^le of tho thou known world for sovoral Ugm 

XRsrufors.—-A ltuoitoh thore is reason to hdiove that, after tne fall of tlie Western Empira, yet th^ is 
prior to tho Korman Conquest, learning in England equal iv^n to believe that it was still at a very tow 
.■■mI begun to recover ‘iim ..mfimmA ..larttiAaM 4%bb. d'hA fTTAxt bodv of thc laity were whoRy illite- 


1 Conquest, learning in England equal: 
iTcr from the profound,, darkness ebb. 


be great body of the laity were wholly mite- 
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rate, and tbe clergy can only bo said to have poBseoeodlf for his learning, and thdr ddest son, Henry II 


the first rudiments of knowledge whether of ardigiouH reooivod a learned education under his nnclu, IJobert, 
or secular character. It was their general ignorance earl of Olouccstor, trho was moro illiistrioua fur hia 
which tho Conqueror made his excuse for ^priving knowled^ and virtue thah his royal birth. Thnnigh- 
thom of their benefices and supplying their place with out life uie second Henry is said to have devoted his 
' foreigners, ift that time a remarkable, revival of leisure hours to reading and tho discussion of litorary 
letters had taken place on the Continent, and as questions with tho learned men of the ago; and Ills 
England by tl!b Conquest was, as it were, made a part tnroe sons—Henry, Geofiroy, and Miohard—appear to 
of the Continent it naturally partook of its refinements, have inhoritod his ^to for literature, although they 
Mort of tho scientific knowled|e of the period was never attained that ^tinction which ho jxissesscd as 
derived from the Greeks of tho Eastern l^pir^ or tho a scholar. 

Arabs of Spain and Africa, Arabic Spain being the Under the patronage of those princes, learning 
fountain hc^ of learning in Europe; but this loariiing cculd scarcely foil to rovivS, and to some extent 
was not brought into England boibre the Conquest, fionrish. But there wore other causes which oontri' 
andethoroforo to that great revolution it owed tho butod to'this revival During 'this period tho art of 
blessing. 'Warrior as be was, tbe Conqueror bimself iiuiking papers—of cotton first, and afterwards of linen 
loved and patronissed letters. Gibbon says—“Hefillod ‘rags—was invented, whiuh rendered tho oeq^sitnm 
the bishoprics and abbacies of England with tbe most of books less ditfioult and expentdvo than it had 
learned of his countrymen who had been educated formerly been. Tho Cmsodbrs, also, may have been 
at the University of Paris, at tlmt timo tho most a moans of aiding tho progress of learning, tor as thp 
flourishing school in £nroi>e. He placed Lanfrano, sciences and arts wore in a iluurishiug condition in 
abbot of the monaftory of St. Stephon, at Caen, in the the Greek empire and tlio East, it is rousuiuible to 
see of Cantorbuiy—an eminent master of logic, the suppose that some of tho Crusailors acquired know- 
snbtletios of which he employed witl^groat dexterity ledge which they could nut Imvo obtained in their 
in a famous conlravony concerning the real presence, own oonntiy, and that on their return homo they im- 
Anselrm an acute metaphysician and theologian, his parted that knowledge to their own«conntry>ncu. 


never attauiea tuat uistmction wmeu no jxissesscu as 
a scholar. 

Under the patronage of those princes, learning 
cculd scarcely foil to rovivS, and to some extent 
flourish. But there wore other causes which oontri' 
butod to'this revival During 'this period tho art of 
nuiking paper'—of cotton first, and afterwards of linen 
‘rags—was invented, whiuh rendered tho oeq^sitnm 
of books less ditfioult and expentdvo than it had 
formerly been. Tho Cmsodbrs, also, may have been 
a moans of aiding tho progress of learning, tor as thp 
sciences and arts wore in a iluurishiug condition in 
the Greek empire and tlio East, it is rousuiudile to 


Anselrm an acute metaphysician and theologian, his 
iiamcdiato snccessor in tlie samo soo, was callod from 
tho government of tlie abbey of Bon, in Normandy. 
Herman, a Norman bishojp of Salisbury, founded | 
noblo library in tho anmnnt cathc^l of that seo. 
Many of tho Norman prolutes pvoforred in England, 
wore polite sdiolaiu Godfrey, prior of St. Swithin’s, 
at WiuchOTter, a native of Cambray, was an elegant 
Latin cpigrainiuatist, and wrote with tho smartness 
and ^e of Martial, a circnmstunco which shows that 
tho literature of the monks was of a more liberal cost 
than that coiiniionly annexed to their clwaotor aiul 
profession. The king himself gave no small conn- 
tcuanco to tlio clergy, in sending his son lleniy 
Ikmnclcrk to tho abbey of Abingdum where •ho was 
initiated into the sciences under tho care of the abbot 
Grymlwld, and Faricc, a phyracian of Oxford. Nor 
was William wanting in giving ample revenues to 
learning. Ho founded tlio magnifiuent abbeys of 
Battle and Solby, witli other smaller convents. His 
nobles. and_ their snccossors co-operated with thi" 
liberal spirit in electing many monasteries. IIorMrt 


sixty monks. To mention no more ir^^tanccH, 
groat institutions of persons dedicated to roligi^'^ 
literary loisiiro, while they difi'nsod an air of . »y,, 
and iraftoned the manners of tho people in thew re¬ 
spective circles, m^t liavo aiford(^ powerful mo&ati.vcs 
to studious pursuits, and ksm added no small djegreo 
of stability to the interests of Icaming." In thepndst 
of all their wars of ambition, tho immediate suceWsors 
of the Conquoror exhibited a similar regard for tho 
oxtensioa of knowledge. His son Henry booamp the 
most learned prince and the greatest fironuitox of 
learning of tho ago in wldoh he flonri^cd-^henco 
he derived •^he sumaino' of Boauclerk, or “^o fine 
Bchcdar.” Henry married his only daughter to Aioffroy 
Flantagenet, earl of Anjou, who was greatly ceftbrat^ 


. from In tliis age, also, schools and other seminaries of 
andy. learning wera greatly multiplied, and os|)ocialiy in 
dod ^ the twelfth century, wliich is jiaiiiculaily distiu- 
.t SCO. gniidied by the institution of universities in Europe; 
c;land, Uiat name being given to somo of tho schools which 
^in’s, had long existed, aiuf which had aapilred celebrity as* 
[ogant seilts of loaining. Such was the case with the oldest 
rtness imiversities of Europe, as those of Bologno and Paris, 
a that and of Cambridgo and Oxford; for it was during this 
d cost iwriod that thoso latter schools wore first em-ollcd in 
r aiul the list of universities. • But notwithstanding the rc- 
conn- putation of Oxford and Casnbriiljra as seats of kaniing, 
leniy duriftg tho whole of tho twelfth century, English 
0 was students oontiuned to resort to tho more distinguished 
abbot foreign scbools, if not to be wholly educated, at least 
Nor to complete their education, tho University of Paris, 
ICS to then called “ tho city of Icttcre,” being tho most 
lys of popular. The Englm 'students at Baris *wero 
His numerous and so distinguished for genius and loani- 
this iiig, as well os by their generous nwxlo of liyipgi that 
srb^rt they attracted tho notice of all stmngere visiting that 
itford, city. This is prov^ by somo Latin verses written, 
» pog: A.I). 1170, bj? Nigel Wircker, then studying at Paris, 
ina of .v^eh has been thus translated:— 

I, irtjoH* • 

pi-O^ o ^ « Tl« stranger dreas’d, tlio city first surrays, 

„ A cluirch he enters, then to God ho prays; 

Xt" ’ Kuxt to tho schools ho hastAis, eaolt no vievrs, 
em re- . care examinea anxious whieli to ohawo : 
nltives The Englisli most attracts his •carahing eyea 
liotrrco Their munnora worda un<l looks, prononuco them wise, 
Tindsit Theirs is tho open hand, Uio houiitooiw luiiul: 

'r _ * Theirs solid sense with iquirklitig wit combined, 
ipssors Tlioir graver studios jovinl bouquets crown, 
or the Their rankling car& in Huwing bowls they drown.** . 


But though Icaming was cgilUvatcd with greater 
assiduity in this than in tlie mnner period, it was 
chiefly by those who were destined for the Church. 
It is said of the celebrated Abelard, one of tbe teachers 
I of tho Uiiivcnaty uf Palis, that he had as pupils twenty 
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{Kobmax Fjgiuou. 


])crmn8 who aftdrwardtt became oaxdinahi, at>d more 
titan fifty M'ho became bii)ho|)s and arobbiKliops. _ The 
laity generally, and oven the nobility, still continued 
illiterate, or at most only received tho mere mdimente 
of education. Nnmoitms as went tho schoola in 


.oonld giv0 an answer to tho following, which, with 
others d a mmilar character, was canvassed with too 
gi-eatest eagemOM, and dij^ted npinx '^th too 
gmtost subtlety? “Was Christ tho same between 
his death and resurrection that ho was befora lus 


for too iitetnictiun of those who proposed to mako too 
Clmrcli tlicir profession; while,thoso cstablisliod in 
I'iticN and towns, as at Bt. Alhan, and London, and 
places too nnmerous to mention, were chiefly ^or 
students intended for tho learned piofossions,‘and 
nia}', thcroti>re, bo consTdered to havo boon academics 
of science, it was, indood, too common belief of toe 
ago, that learning itroperly belonged only to the 
clergy, and that it was a possession m which the laity 
w’ero anWrprthy of ^)artioipating-a belief that existed 
for ages, and has, in train, only been fully discarded 
in rcccmt tim»s as an imftional dogma. 

Tho litcraturo and science of this period was divided 
into two branches, too first, or more olcmontaiy, com- 
probonded grammar, rhetoric, and Ic^io. This was called 
tho Trivium. Tho second comprehended musio, aiith- 
metio, geometry, and astronomy. This was called the 
Qnadrivinm.'^rho study of grammar, or the art of speak¬ 
ing correctly, and of rhetoric, or tho art of speaking 
eloquently, received considorablo attention by tho 
scholars of the age, and appear to liavo been studied 


too clotooa in which Christ appeared to his disdples 
after his resnrreotiop, real or only apparent The 
discussion of snch questions as these was about as 
profitoblo an employment as a man engaged in 

“Dropping liuckotB into empty wells 
Am! growing old in drawing nothing up.’* ■ 

All too works of these Sdioolmen—which havoix:en 
long consigned a prey to worms and dust—were 
written ii^ the Latin language. The study, of Latin 
formed a psominont feature in too oducatioiial eiMa- 
blisiimentB of tho period. It was in Latin that.tho 
teachers delivered their prelections on all too aoiehces, 
4 and that all logical disputations were carried on; and 


llio 'classical ctudios of too period did not extend 
beyond the Homan authors, and some of tlie most 
eminent of these were os yet unstudied and unknonni. 
Of Greek and Hebrew very littlo was known, toough 
toe latter, as well as Arabic, were ianght in the 


wiih conhiderablo success. But more general atton- ^ewisli schools that were established in many of tho 
tion seems to havo Ixien given to the subtleties of principal towns, which appear to liave been attended 
Aristotelian logic. Aliich Unio and labour was bo- 'by youths, both Jew and Ghristian.^ Very little at- 
(Stowed on that study, and to very liltlo purpose, for tention was paid to mathematical science; but in too 


toe studimts of logic wore apt to run into too lwd*cx- 
tromos; either iq}ccnlating on things too high and 
difliciilt, or on things too low and contemptible for 
human investigation. Tho far greater part of too 
questions investigated by too logicians of tho age, 
says John of Salisbury, “ wore of no u^ in tho church 
or the state,' in tho cloister or tho court, in peace or 
war, at homo or abroad, or anywhero bat in the 
schools.” Its charaotor may bo illustrated by a notice 
of the theology of too ago, whidi come to bo ranked 
as a science, and which, like all the sciences, ■was 
^afTccted Try an extravagant" fondness for Aristotolian 
’logic. It was tliis that produced that imecics of 
theology which -was long admired, and whito was’ 
known by tho name of “Sdxool divinity,” and its 
toachera by too title of “tho'^hoolraon.” When 
these Sdioolmen wrote commontarius on IToly Writ, 
it was not with a view of explaining tho meaning of 
wonis or of illnslraling too |:ruthB contained in 
Soi ipturo, hnt to extract certain mystienior allegorical 
senses out of them, and .to found curious questions 
upon them for subjoeds of dispitation. It was rather 
' for a dhqilay of learning that their ooinmentarics wore 
w'rittcn, than for the purpose of insti-ucting “ in the 
ways of riglitcousnoss.” Foigotting tho grand in¬ 
junction of the grmt Apostle Paul, to “avoid all 
fuol^ ijncstions, as being nnptofitablo and vain,” 
their cluof delight was to write voluminous systems 
of di'vrinity, which consisted of questions on all sub¬ 
jects, some of which Vere impious, others trifling and 
curious, and others obscono. These questions were 
discussed with great kgical acuteness, hot after all 
they remained mere questions. For iustOnbe, who 


toirteento century tho study of meilicino and law be¬ 
came genoi'oL In tho middle of the twelfth century, 
canon law attained the rank of a sdcnco, but like all 
the other sciences it was marked with too subtleties 
of too Aristotdian logic ; so much so that John of 

r isbury says, “ tiro »ws became fra;® and snares 
which honest men, unacquainted with logical 
quirks fcnd subtleties, were caught.” About tho same 
time tho Homan or civil law was revived in^gland; 
oJ^d though common law was not yet taught in schdbls 
aS a science, it was studied with great diligence as a 
profession, both by the clergy and laity, the number 
of dci'ical professional lawyers preponderating. ^ It 
wa i tho clergy, also, W’ho diicfly taught and practised 

^ c; a science of which, according to John of 
mix they'knew but littlo. Willing of tho 
pincticaf^hysicians of tho ago, ho says:—“They 
rolmra from collie full of fl imsy thcoi'ios to piuotoio 
wttat they Irnve learned. Galen juid Hipiiecrates^ are 
continually m their mouths. They speak aphorisms 
on jbvoi'y subject, and make their heaCi'Ci's stare at 
tlie^ long, unknown, and high-sounding words. Tho 
people believe they can do anythiug, because 
pretend to aU thiil|B. They havo only two 
ns, which they never violate; never mind the 
never refuse money from the rich.” 
oug too most popular studios of this period wa^ 
Uacioiis science of judicial astrology. Astibtogera 
honoiAcd with too name of matlunnatiuiann and 
jDeiieved to possess the. secret of reading the 
gdoms, too events of war, and too des^oiee 
Viduals,. lliero.was soaroely a prince or groat 
in Europe who did not keep one or more 
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[NoRUAX FERlOb 


The mnnke that wnl l>e gtnlaa gode 
And can act a riyt iii« hodc, 

Ito Bchnl hab wiUionte danger 
XU wivea wicli vcr. 

A1 tlsroy riyt and noyl tliroy grace 
For to 00 himsilf aulaue. 


Iroland; and there wore hut few others in those 
<»fintrio8. According to Ginildus Camhrensis, the 
Scotch and Welsh had only three instmments,—^tho 
barii, the pihrom, and the bagpipe, and the Irish 
tine harp with five brass strings, and the. timbrel. 
Oimldos says that thd Scotch innaio ‘was held to bo 


Other pootiy of tliis period was panegyric, olcgiao, j[ snporior to that of the and tha^ Scotland was 
pastor^ and descriptive; but as Iwfoiy stoted, ijoetiy J i-osoiioi to as tho ibuntain head of perfecUen in 


the liisrunans of the ago, as Eadmar, V\ illiant of (native of Ainzzo, an invention which greatly fecili- 
Malmesbury, and Poio# of Blois; Joseph^ of Exeter, | tated the awjuisition of nvu!>lcal knowledge. It was, 
styled tlw ]^nnce of Latin poets; Hauvill, a monk ’indeed, by Arotino’s scale tliat tho Englhm composers 
of bt. Al^n 8, Alexander Nociiam, and Walter Mapes, V>f this period regulated their musical composiUons. 
the jovial and witty archdeacon of Oxford and chapf ,« 

lain tullpury 11, luapos has been styled tho Anacreon y BECXIOIl IL 

^tiri^^r£^S“S.-IIe^Sed 1 A^itechwA-Tlio Ko^ pori^-especi^ly 


ven^als, ciallcd Troubadom-B or “Finders,” from iJfio i t i j-j i i it '• j 

fertility of their invention, and who worj in reality, eccWical edifices, cables and 

tho lathers of modem poetiy. I riortreSpM. lli# reign of Ilcn^ 1. ^rticnkrly 


gland by 


the lathers of modem poetiy. migu oi x.ouxy i. 

A component pvrt of tho literatnro pf tho ago-for its nnmei-pns and impificeut oreoUom. 

so it was consiacred-was music. Great atKon grdcn^is,m his‘Lwlcsiastical History, says-.-“The 
wtui __i. ww cAthcdrals and numerous churches that were 


solemn, manly style; but towarihi the end of the 
twelfth century, it became soft,' effeminate, and arti¬ 
ficial. Jdm of Salisbmy says that it then “ dcl»sedthe 
dignity and stained the purity of religions woreliip; 


proof of tho great felicity of England in the reign of 
tienry I. Tlio religions of eveiy order enj(mng 
peace and prosperity, displayed tho most ostouisuing 
irdour in everything that might inci’case the splendour 


for in the very presence of Owl, and in tho centre of Wop m everything that might inci-en^tne^^^^ 
Hi. e»,taW to mdt tho 'ISlT iSf 


ilcarts of tho admiring mnltijbudo with their effemi¬ 
nate ptos and q^uavors, an^ ■with a Vertain wanton 
luxuriance of voice. Wlicn you hoar the soft and 
sweet modulations of the choristers, some singing 
high, others low, some falling in, others replying, 
you imagine yon hear a concert of ayronH, and not of 
men; and admiro tho wonderful flexibility of tlieir 
voices, which .pannot bo equalled by the nightingale, 


Tompted them to puli down houses and churches 


tlie date of which John of Salisbury wiites, appear 
to have adapted tlioir notes of the Troubadours 

and ininshnls who wore tho cliief mnsiGsians of ilie 
ago. Tho minstrels were tho delight of not only 
pi-inoea and barons, but of prelates, who entertained 
them in their courts and castles, and lavished wealth 
upon Uiem with'^ liberal hand. It is related that 
Matilda, queen of Henry lieaucloro, was so generous 
to them, from her love,of muric; that dm expended 
almost all her revenues upon tliom; and John of 
&liHbury censures the nobles of his time for “pros¬ 
tituting their favours by bestowing them on ininsti-els 
and buffoans.” The instruments, of tho period were 
the haip, organ, ■violin with five stiings, and various 
others which appear to have been introduced by tho 
Nonuans, tho liarp being tho most admired and tho 
most popular for secular, and the organ, the 6nly 
instrument used for church musio. Tto haip was 
the most CMumon instrument in Scotland, ,Wal«», and 
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ovoiTwlieTe, and rplmild them in a better imnnor. 

tills m^ns, the ancient edifices that Iiad been 
nuN^ in the days of Edgar, Edward, and other 
Cluistian kix^ were domoUslicd, and others of 
greater ma^yido and magnificence, and of more 
megant woncmanshiji, were orootod in their room to 
the glory of Cod.” The twelfth century was more 
produotiTe of works of a military cloas, though the 
first Homy Was a great bailder«of both chur^ and 
castle. The Conqueror himself was a castle builder, 
and BO was WUliam Bufus; but the la^o for castle 
building reached its height in tho reign of King 
Stop]^, when “every one who was Ohio built a 
castle, so that tho Twr people were worn out with tho 
toil Sf. these buildings, and the whole kingdom was 
covered with them." 

Tho groat architect of the ago wore the clergy. 
Tliey alwo stikliod architecture, whether dbclosiastical, 
military, or domestic. Gundulph, bish^ of Kochester, 
is repnt^ to have been tho finest architect of his day; 
and Voter Colechurcli, a Txindon ourato, designed the 
first stone bridge built across the Thamra at London. 
This bridge was commenbed a.]>. 1176, h^t it was not 
completed till A.n. 120d; the renowned Tsambert, 
anotner ecdesiaslto, who had been empWed in the 
construction of bribes at Saiutes and BochcUe, being 
called in to complclo tho work whidi Colodtureh hod 
commenced. 

At tho beginning of this porio<l, ooclosiastical arclii- 
Icot.nro did not widely dittor in style and manner 
from that of tho Anglo-Saxons. By degrees, however, 
the Norman stylo of architocturo, wliich forms an 
intormodiato link between tho lioinan and the Gothio, 
became univcmil. This style began to appear in the 
reign of Henry Beanclork, and its principal character¬ 
istic feature is tho cireular areh springing either from 
a single column varying in every degree fixan a 
evlindor of tw'o ittametors high to a proportion nearly 
eiosBical, or from a jiicr docorated witi\ half-columns 
or light shafts, tho ovident origin o£ tho cldstered 


*pUlar of a later date. The walls were high and 
massive, rendering buttresses unnocessaTy, the pro- 
jectionS so called being more for ornament ^an 
utility. The doors and windows wore wide and bfty, 
having pointed arohos, and being sometimes oi-no- 
mentd with clusters of pillars on each side, and 
great variety of carvings. Tho larger windows had 
mnllions of stone for omamnnt. Circular windows 
were also used, being divided by small shafts similar 
to tho wheel windows of a later date. The arches of 
th<f roof wore pointed, and tho roof was covered with 
load.* Tho ihbric was ornamci|tcd cm tho top, at each 
end, witii piunoclos, and with a tower over the middle 
of tho citMS, on which, towards tho close of this 
period, lofty spires of wood or stone began to bo 
(U'oeted. This mode of orchiteoturo, with variations, 
flourished more than tiirco centuries, examples of 
which may bo seen in various porta of the country. 
An exquisite specimen of Norman arohiteotnro may, 
fur instance, be soon in tho scmi-circular arched doo^ 
wa,y of tho Temple Church, London: and most of on 
oathedrals, and even somo of our parish ohurchos, 
are rich in illustrations of tho Norman ecclesiastical 
architecture. Many of tho cathodrala of the period 
were built with Caen stone, tho ornaments being fre¬ 
quently formed of Ihubock marble. * 
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^ ABHtr OATCWAV, BOBY | 

Thp prelates of the ago are said to bavo been 
I cent bnildors of cathedrals mid churchca; but 
I e spent their wealth in erecting them, there 
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wero uilteni who obtaihod iJia'ways imd mi 
from kingn, nohlo^’, and pcojile. It is recoided when 
JoQrod, auljot of liroyland, resolved, in the year 1106, 
to rebuild the church of his monantery in a mamifiwnt 
manner, that ho obtained a bull frm the archbish^ 
of Cantoibniy and Yor^ disiicnsing Avith tlie third 
part of all penantsjK for sin to all those who contributed 
anything towards its erection. Tliis bull was directed 
not only to the king and {)eoplo of England, bnt to 
the kiTigs and people of all the kingdoms thioughout 
CUiristcndoin. All true bdievors in Christ, ricn*and 
jvior, wore tlnua invited to contribute of thei/ sub-' 
stance towards the ro-orection of the obuieh of Croy- 
litTid, some of the most eloquent monks of the abbey 
1>uing sent to proclaim the hnll, both at home and 
abroad. “i$y those means,” saju the chronicler, 
“gieat lieftps of treasure and masses of yellow metal 
flowed in fi-om all countries upon Uto venerable abljot 
Joffml," who tlieioupuu began to collect marble from' 
t,qnarric!8 far and near, together with groat quantitios^l 
of limb, iron, brass, and other materials for the re-; 
eixxstum of Lis chmoh. Four years wore spent in 
colloctiug m.atcrial8, and at Icn^h a day was fixed 
for the ceicmony of laying its foundation. But 
(hough Jotfred had obtained much treasuro, the cost 
of tho luatcriaf appears to liave absorbed it, -and, 
iberoforo, be contrived an oflbetnal nmans of raking 
the su^K'rsirncture. It was on tho Feast of the Holy 
Virgins, Felicitas and Porpetua, that a groat host of 
peo}>lc of all ranks assoiublod at Croylwd to take 
port in tlio ccK‘m<my. Joffred commenced it, says 
the historian, by pia 3 'ov, and shedding a flood of ^rs 
on the finindafJon; after which, earls, barons, knights' 
with thoir ladies, sous and daughtcRV abbots, 7 
(derks, and others, laid a stono, and d(>|X)sitod upon it' 
eilher a sum of money, or a grant of lauds, tithes, or 
jiatronageB, or a piotnifio of Inatorial.or labour for tho 
completion of tlie building. After this, it is added, 
tho abbot outortainod tho whole commny, smoimting 
to fivo thousand ^lersons, at dinner, which was nothing 
but right for such a display of mnnifleenne. It was 
by Buefi meaua os thoso that in tho course of this 
period almost all tho sacred oilificos in England wore 
rebuilt, and* many hundreds of now cathedrals, mo¬ 
nasteries, and churches woio erected. Nor was the 
pious spirit of tho ego confined to England; for it is 
lolaluil that King David I. of Scotland, bo.sides several 
cathedrals raid churches, oroclM tbirU'pn abbeys and 
priories, Boiue of which wcio stnictunas of great 
mu^ficciico. 

As regal ds tlic domestic aiwhitoctni'c of this age, 
generally, then' rvas very little impiovcmcnt. tio 
late as the end of the twelfth century, the houses of 
tho muclinuioH and burgesses of Ja>ndon were buiP pf 
wooil, and covoreil with straw or iwds, as in tho days 
of tho Anglo-Saxons. ^ . The skill of tho clerical'{ 
ardiitccts was chiefly disjdayed in the oi'cction of 
cathedrals, churches, or castles. A brief dosciiption 
of an Anglo-Koman castle mitst suffice. As a rule 
it. was built on on eminence, and near a riyor. It 
oc'iMipled a considc^ble space of gi'onnd—^somotiinos 
».-VL'ial acres—and-was surrounded by a deep broad 
ditch oallinl the /^wc. Before, the great gate, tlioro 
was an outwork callwl the barltacan, or autcmural, 

- that is, a stmig high tuiTctod wall doj^ied 


defence of the/'gide aqd drawbijdge.; QiSte wall of 
the oasue was on the inside of (die/o«iB;.^d on it 
were built square towors, two or thre® t^Hes high, 
which served for tho dwellings bf . tdie; manci^ 
officers of tho'castlo, and for defS^|siye'and;®iuor 
purposes. lusi^ tho wall thexo were ludjp|inga for 
the common servants, or retainers, gronanos, otoro- 
hpusesjand otlier offices. When tho castle 9;as be¬ 
sieged, its defended stood on' the wall, aiid .from 
thence discharged their arrows, darts, and atones, 
on the enemy. The great gate of tho castle,' whioh 
stood in tho couno of this wall, was fi>rti$^ with a 
tower on each side, and rooms over' tbe 
which was closed with pandorons oak dooi^^wen 

I dated with iron, and with an iron ^lortoallis {|rato 
et down from above. Within tho outer wall was an 
open court called tho haUiumi and on the imddo of 
the bolltttm'was another fom, wall, gate, and .'towors; 
witliin whidi was an inner court whore the tower or 
keep was erected, 'lliis tower was a lar^, ..innate 
fabric, four nr five stories high, 'with walls of immonso 
thickness. It was here that tho prince or baron kept 
his courts and while ho y/as revelling in pleomires, 
his pi'isonorH*of war were confined in deep dark 
dungeons below. Tbo whole bnilding, ind^, re¬ 
sembled a dungeon, for the small windows introdncai 
.into tho thick walls only sufficM to let into its apart- 
'ments a glimmering of the blessed light of heaven. 

^ 1 
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B/t little rikill in architecture was displayed in these 
dies, for athey wore often nothing more tliau more 
of builmng. That of the Tower of T.x)ndon is 
dlclogram of one hundred and raxtecn feet by 
r-six, and sixty-nine feet high;* Eoohestor (k«t.lo 
cs a square of about seventy feet, and is one 
ed and four foot fflgh; and others, as those of 
, Cokhoster, KcuRworth, Richmond, and '^m- 
;h, are of the same ebanudor. That all'wero 
noted nearly on the same plan, though there 
iiavo been variations, is dear; and &k and 
rfle^ ns they wei’e, tho incessant warfare of tho 
endered such constructions necessary, '^©y 
erected for piotootion, and not as the awsidns 
wealthy arc in.pur days, for ©legmoe- ai^ com¬ 
fort. '{t Uliey were a fourfold defence againel; (ktoaliintak. 
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and, as lustpi^ diaulose^ not, at all timos^ sufficseni 
for pro^ti^; Thejr luight 1 m taken by four ostiaults 
as vra s &^nons castle of Bedford, taken by 
Henuiy ii'L, Ati). 122A In tbo first, iho bcniacan was 
take^i'ife^ thejseoond, the outer lioU/a ; in the ^ird, 
the ^ the old towor was thrown down by the 

mine^ 'y^rei>y, through the broiich, the inner hallia 
was possessed; and^ in the fourth, the towor was set 
on &p Iqr tho mind's, upon •which its defenders 
BurrchdoTM. It would appear, that the smaller class 
of oonnti'y houses wore, at this period, like the 
boToi»’_ castlcB, built more for protection tlian for 
xlonu^o comfort. 'Ilius the manor-house at Boothby 


a ^blo at each end, bearing a striking ando^ itt 
.all its details to the gloomy keeps or fowers of the 
wariikjs barons. 

Sodpiure .—An old chronicler records that at this 
period, evety church had a statue of its patron saint, i 
and that oatibodrals and cunTentual churches wore 
crowded with such staflies. There is no reason to 
bdicre, however, that sculpturo was in a fiourishiugi 
condition. Ihe artists of that ago seldom venturcS,' 
uMiit the hniiuin figure, otherwise than in relief, and 
when they did, their productions were but an im- 
perfi^ approach to a figure. Even in monumental 
sculpture, tho effigy was i-arcly inti-odnced, and whoa 
it was, tlio stylo was nido. It is ti'ue, Matthew Paris 
says, tliat some of the statues which the abbot 
AVUliam placed in the abliey church of St. Alban’s 
“were executed in a very masterly manner;” but 
there arc no pinofo in existing remains of any great 
display of skill in statuary. Tho few examples 
handed down to iiosterity are nidely and imiicrfectly 
executed: os the figure of Herbert Losing in a niche 
at Norwich, and tlioso of Tfomy I. and his (];uoen in 
the porch of tlio cathedral at Bochestefi Tho 
sciilpturcd effigy of this period was generally that;of 
eoclwiastins, who aro usually repressntod as treadiiig 
on. a dragon, cmblematio of tho evil principle, aM 
piei'cing it with tho pastoral staff or crostior with the 
riglit hand, while they held a hook in the left; or 
the right bund is uplifteil as if in tho act of benedictiion, 
and tlio left hand hetxrs tho crojsicr. These effigies, 
however, belong to Iho close of tho period, whftn a 
bolder stylo was adoptesb As before intimated, ^ine 
of tlio sciilptiire.s in cathedmls and churcbci%xvcro of h 
satirical cliaraetur. Thus in Chiist (.'huroh, Ila^p- 
diiro, there are a series of satirical ard groto^iue 
figures which, no doubt, reprosont tho monkum opinion 
of the fiiars. In one, a fox, with a cock for his cl^rk, 
is preaching to a set of goose eagerly drinking in' his 


Jojkis^and Joseph, snrronndod by tho wise men of tho 
Infonniwled are projecting hoods of an ox 
and an ass, omluematio oi tlie manger and the flight 
to Egypt; and higher np aro shopiords wil^ their 
shoep; tho former looking up tovmrds a group of 
ang(^ over whom, at tho apex of tbo carving, God 
e.xtonds his protecting arms. Exclusive of those 
figures there aro nichos which contain nine others, 
and thirty-two smalbfigures of saints, also in niches, 
oa^h bearing his particular emblem. Tho sculpture 
of ^his period extended to sopulohral monuments; 
the earliest of which oonsistexi of stone oofiiiis let into 
tho ground no lower tlian their dontli, tho covering 
stono being generally' sculptnrod by a cross, and 
sometimes bearing an inscription round tho edge. 
Tho covering stone stood above tho level of tho pave¬ 
ment : thus forming a momotud of os woU as a re- 
oeptacle for tlio deceased. Later in date tho cofffu was 
placed aWe-ground in the manner of a sarcophagus;^ 
tbo sides of which wore sometimes sculptured a 
adorned witli ardiitectural decorations. • * 



is preaching to a set ot goose eagoviy unnking m liis 
doctrines; and in another,pcoi>le are tyi»Tficyl by 
a zany, who while his baclr is turi\ed upon a dirsh of 
porridgo is saved the trouble of eating it by L rat. 
Bnt 801110 of tho carvings or sculptures werof of a 
SBcrcd character. _ One of tho most roraorkubld is tho 
altar-triocc of (.!hrist Church, which is sunpor^A to 
cooyal with Bishop Flambard. This almr-p^t) ro- 

K >nts4he genealogy of Christ, by a tree spAiging 
tho loins of Jesse, On each side is a niche: 
oftcr '(^tabling a statue of David, end tho iothor, 
Borlfimoii.. 'Above these are the Yii^n with th4 child 


S^lXOl’IUUCS, CAK-IISIUIURV CAI'IISUIUU 

Painting .—Very little is known of tho higher «lo- 
portmeuts of |iainting dflring this period. Dccorativo 
painting, however, and folding appear to have been 
very common. The roofs of cathcnrals were generally 
adorned ivith paintings intermixed ivith much gilding 
of gold, and u tho historians of tho ago are to ^ be¬ 
lieved, some of them woin “ perfonnod with adiuirablo 
art.” Thus, the i-oof of the eathodral church of 
Canterbury, erected by Lanfranc, is said to have boon 
adonicd with a profusion of elegant laintings; as 
was that of tho church of St. John of Beverley, which 
wtts enlarged and, boiintified by Aldrcd, archbiidiop of 
York, who cyowhod flie Conqueror. But as no traow 
of those are loft, there aro no proofs of rail artistic 
merit disphiyed in them. At the same time, it is 
certain that painting and gilding wore abundantly 
used in Uio decoration of ccilings,«nd especially of 
cathedrals and chuinhcs. It i8_ relatotl that painting 
was employed in tho promotion of tho Crusados: 
“irritating pictures” being sftit by tho Pope and tlio 
clew to tho courts of princes, and oxix«cd to tho 
poo^ in order to inflame their zeal for that “ holy 
cause.” Thus, ono of these iiicturos represented 
Christ tied to a stake and soouigixl by on Arabian, 
supiKised fo bo Mobammod; and in that dark ago, 
however- rudely it might havt been executed, it was 
well calculated to produce Uie desired effect. Portrait 
painting appears to have been common. _ Thus, full- 
length portraits of the Conqueror and his queen and 
two BODS were painted in nosco on tho walls of a 
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chapel hdbnging to the abbey of StI Btophen at Ooon, 
whiob ModImucod, who hae pnbli^cd printe of thorn, 
ooosidGred to bo origioalfl. Hiatoiical painting appears, 
also, to have been attempted, the walls of palaces 
and the shields and saddles of ,the barons being 
adorned with representations of battles. Peter of 
niois bitterly censiircs the ostentatious vanity of the 
barons in his day for carrying “ shields into the field 
so richly gilded, that tJiey presented the prospect of 
booty, rather than of danger, to tlio enemyMding, 
in biting irony, that “ilicy bring them back in a 
virgin state.” It is (pdy, however, from tbo illnmi- 
nated manuscripts that tlio state of art, as respects 
composition and drawing, can bo ostimatod. These 
manuscripts are remarkable for their profunon of 


ornament, and graoefol, though intricate, stvle of 
illuininating capital letters; and the materials em- 
ployod in this department of the art weret so diurable 
that existing missals still dazzle the with the 
brightness of their colours and the splendour ^ their 
gilmng. If the docorations of the ceilinzs of 
cathedrals displayed tho skill cS' tkoso minmtnre 
paintings, then they wore beautiful indeed. This art 
was du<^y practis^ by tho ohagy; and it m from 
those paintings that the portraits of the kin^ and 
several of tho queens, from Ildwapd the Confessor to 
UeiOT yU., and of 'Othor eminent persons oi the 
period are derived. They cannot, however be .oaa« 
sidered anthentio portrait and are ebiefiy 
for their illustration of costume. -"" 


CHAPTER V. 


Tbe Sitaiy of laAustry, CoauaarM, fta, from. AJ>. lOee to A.B. 1216. 


AgrievjHure. —^Tiir Norman Conquest oxcrcisod a most 
favonrablo inflnenco upon agricnlturo in England. 
That event brought tliiiher many thousands of skilled 
liusbandmen from the fertile plains of Normandy, 
Flanders, and I’ranco, who, having obtained estjilos. 
and farms, employed tho same ihothods of cnltivation 
os those practised in their own countries. Soma of 
tho Noniian barons wore great improvers of tlioir 
lands. Itiohanl do Biilos, lord of Brunne and Deppine, 
niid diamberlain to tho Conqueror, is said by JnguT- 
phus to have p1t\ntcd orchaids, cultivated commons, 
lonvortcd lakes and quagmires into feitilo fields, rich 
meadows and jiasturcs, and to have rendered a once 
desert district into “a garden of delights.” But the 
Norman clergy, and especially tho monks, made greater 
improvements in agncultni’O than the barons. Re¬ 
taining such of the lands os lay contiguous to their 
monasteries in tlioir own possession, they cultivated 
tlmm with great care and skill, somotiraes labouring 
with their own!hands, Thomas k-Bocket, when pri¬ 
mate, reaped cocii and mode hay with the monks, 
altliuugli, in his case, it is menticned by tho old dnnni- 
der Gcrvnsc, as an act of humility and dondoscension, 
Tho piotoction and cnconragemcnt of agriculture was 
an object of attention by the Oinrcli. By ono of 
its canons it was decreed that all engined in tho la¬ 
bours of tho fidi—^whether presbytora, clerks, monks, 
converts, pilgrims, or peasants, together with' thejr 
cattle—sliould enjoy perfect soenrity; and that oil 
who molested them should bo excommunicated. Bach 
a decree was perfectly necessary at some parts of this 
period, hnt wnich, neverthdess, was sometimes, and 
ci^xxiially in the reign of Eiag Stephen, wholly 
disregarded. 

The implements of husbandry were sindlar to those 
, in present use, alth6u^ their construction was less 
perfect. Tlio Norman plough, for instance, had two 
Wfaods, though only one stilt or handle, .and was 
drown by ono or moro oxen, according to the natty^'O 


/of tho soil. Then they had carts, harrows, scythes, 
isiddes, and flails of a similar charaotor to tlioso now 
used by tlio English peasantry. Water-mills for 
jgrinding com were now common, and thcro were 
(mills tamed .by horso.s, which wore useil in places 
[where wator-TOWor could not Iw obtaineil, being, 
(howovor, chiefly useil in the Noman armies and at 
/siogoa. Of their operations in hnsbandiy little is 
\known,; but marl was tho common manure next to 
onluro, as in the time of tho Anglo-Saxons, Lands 
flosigned for wheat lay fellow during tho preceding 
mipimor, and were ploughed soveraf times. In tho 
famous designs of the Baycnx fc^iestry thero is a 
fi^ro df a man sowing, wiUi a sheet amut his neck 
odntaining tho*seed nndor his left arm, while ho 
saattoTS it with his right; and another figure re- 
pirosonts a man harrowing witli a luirrow drawn by 
cnxo horse. 

yn all tho branches of gardonhig there was great 
im^rov'omont in the Noimau ago. Tho vale of 
Gloucester was celebrated for its gi-eat fnriility, boUi 
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in oorji and fruit-treDB. It was planted, says William 
of MeJmee^^ thicker with vineyards than any other 
provinoo in lijtgland ; the vinos ptodnciz^ grapes of 
the^ syrsetost taste, in the greatest abundance. Of 
fruity bostdes^tho grape, there were apples, pears, 
chorriwB, and goosoberrios. The produce of die garden 
was peas, beans, lee^ onions, garlio, pot-ber^ and 
“salted greens,’’ which consisUd of some variety of 


fordshiro wore Ikmons for tho baking pear which 
^vos' a. name to tho warden pie, frccjaently men¬ 
tioned in old descriptions of leasts, and which 
historical novelists liave ornmoously represented as 
huge, pasties venison, or other meat suited to tho 
digestive capimitios of gigantio wardens of feudal 
dayst The vineyards planted and cultivated were 
for the purpose of making, wine. ITng^h, bishop of 
Lincoln, mauo wine from the produco of his vineyards; 
and bishop Sivinlleld, of Ileraford, hod a vineyard at 
Ledbury, the produco of wliich yielded, at a somewhat 
lator date tlian tliat of which we are now trcutii^, 
seven casks of white whip, and one of vorjuioo. Frwn 
all this, it is clear tliat agriculture and husbandry 
were much iaipi-ovcd duiiug tho Anglo3fonuaB iicriod. 
In Unith, towards its closo England was reputed to bo 
tho most fortilo country in Europe. 

At this period fishing was exercised as a necessary 
art. Groat attoutbu was paid* in tho monostio bodios 
to piscatory pursuits, not only for siibsistcnoe, but fo# 
amusement. Tho treatise on “Fyshing with an 
Angle,’’ aftiibutcd to Damo Juliana Bemors, prioress 
of oapcwell, is still one of tho best standard works on 
that subject. Many of tho fish ponds formed at this 
]X)riod are still in existonco, and oxliibit great skill in 
their fimnalion. Thus, Nctloy Abbey must havo been 
wdl supplied with fish from throe ponds in its vicinity, 
which were connected with, each other. Tho lower 
pond was within two hundred foot of tho abbot’s houi^; 
this pond, ami tho middle pond, which is soyiowhat 
smallor, covered uioro than two acre»ofground.; aM 
they form an oblong, separated by a' bank twdve f^ct 
bixnd, and coiuioctcd by a fiood.^ato. The upper jiopd 
was separated by a similar bank &om tho nuddlo aao, 
and hiid also a coimnnuication by a flood-gate wi^th 
the pond below. This covered upwaifis of an ao'ro 
of ground, and was of a triangular fonn, having two 
small islets at its east end. At tho present time the 
two lower ponds aro o\*crgruwn with roods and rushes, 
but tho upper pond is still a fine ^eot«>f watof. 
AVhon tho skill of tho monks is taken into con- 
ddoratiun, as regards tho cnlturo of the vino and' of 
coin, it is no matter of sm-priM that they adopted tho 
most approved method of raising fish by tho use of 
such'bounoptid ponds; the first ming us^ in sp^n- 
ing, the second fur nursing, tho third for oonvcnncnco 
nearest tho abbey for inmediato supply. In {Boxae 
instances thoro wero five ponds of different dimensions, 
the‘additional ponds being apparantly omploytxl for 
greater nicety m the assortment in the mes^f tho 
fish os they wero removed from one pond^to i 
It is quite dear from this tliat tho monks 
Ebni^'periud know what vras good for tho x 
of thmr oodios. Tho “waste” and rivers wo 
woduoti;ra of food. Thoro were noted fishe 
Kent, Edfifik, aiid Suffolk; that at Sandwich y 


40,000 annually to the; monks of (^rist Church, 
Canterbury. In tho counties of Gbcsliito and Dovon- 
^re there wore salmon fishcrios; one in the former 
county paid annually 1000 s^mon us mit.' In tho 
marsh or fen land tiiero was an abundance of ools; 
one at Twlivort^ in Yorkshire, yielding 20,000 
annually. 

Handicrc^,—Yory few changes took placo in tlio 
common handicrafts for a century and a half subsc- 
qi^nt to the Couquost. Tho miller and the baker 
oxo^scisod tlieir arts as in tho time of tho Anglo- 
Saxons. Water-mills wore th^piojwrty of tlio loids of 
manors, and iJieir tenants were not allowod to grind 
corn at any other mill. Fur some timo ilioso lords, 

S lso, monopolized tho privilego of baking tlicir tenants’ 
read at tho nom;non funiaco; but this rostrictiun 
was early demolished, and cakes or loaves of bread 
wore allowed to bo liakcd on the hcarili. Bakers 
were under severe penalties for givbig short weight ^ 
tho first offoQco Hubjoctiiig them to tfio loss of tn^ 
broml, tho second to imprisonment, and llm thii-d^o 
the pillory or tumbrel!. Tho weight of a loaf varied 
with tho price of coni. Tims, when wheat was sold 
at two shillings a quartor, tho loaf of wliito bread was 
to weigh thrcc^ and tho loaf of. bjowu broad four 
pomids, tho weight being dlminiidiod at each snccossivu 
morcase in tho price iff wheat. As regards builders 
and artificers,-it is evident, from ilie ebaraotor of tho 
architecture of tMs period, that their skill was snporiur 
to that of the tixnos of tho Anglo-Saxoms. Tho fabri¬ 
cation of armour gave, also, a togher direction in tho 
art^of working in niotal. Tho art of refining and 
working in motals, indeed, axijxjar to havo bccu.caiTicd 
to greater perfection than any of tlio nsofiil aits. 
Robert, abbot of Sb Albans, sent two candloslicks 
made of goM and silvc|^ to Pope Adrian, A.o. ll.'iS, 
who declared that be ha^ never scon more beautifbl 
workmanship; and a largo uup of giild, uiado by 
order of Simon, abbot of St. Alrans, by a goldsmith 
named Baldwin—who inado many admirable pieoos of 

{ lato for thouso of cburchos—^is described by luattliow 
’aiis as being “ adorned wiUi flowers and foliagos of 
the most delicate workinaiuilu|>, and set^ around with 
precious stones in the most eluant nuiiinov.” Native 
artiste, many of the most eurioua of whom belonged to 
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-- ■ - r-"- Londm and Witiohesteir. Exoter, alb, ■«r68 dtatiu- 

ant empl<gTT^t in the i I guuihod fat its opuleh^ foe whop, Aa&..ip96, UTras 


Uio clerical order, found constant empl<gTT^t in the i guuihod for its opuleh^ foe whop, ^^..1096, UTras 
execution of ■vohsoIs requited in the 8ei"vicos of the , attacked by Williain, there 'wore.'a fip^t'.ntii^ber of 
ohuroh, and the costly omamonta ■with which prelates i foreign merchants and mariners in the who 

and abbots adorned both dirincs and altars. assisted in its defence. The. revtduijioft.. wh^h- took 

Mmu/acfurcg.—'rbn textile arts were much improved ‘ place gave a temporary chedk to cotomober } • ^ the 
during tide period: tlio art of weaving woollen cloth ; feudal^ form of government' which •was ajderwiards 
being, if not inirodneod, yet brought to far greater established, -was, for a time, adverse to its pr0^«rity j 
perfection by the Flemings, who came over in^ the ‘ but in theend the Conquest contributed to .uie-in^easo 
fti-njy of tlio Conqueror and at subsequent iJoriods. ; of trade mid commerce in England. ^ thatVtWenl^ 
Jiy the year 1197 this inanufecturo bbomo of OToh when order was sooured, a fi'eo conuuumcb^ waa 
conscqnenco that la-ws were made for its prp^r opened with Normandy and afterwaiYls -wi|ti"pthor 
regulation, both as re^mids its fabriixition and sale. rich provinces on the Confinent, which fell ak^ tiio 
The weavers in all tho gi-eat towns of England were dominion of the Anglo>Notman monarcha. 1 Ihjjs'ln* 
funned into guilds or corporations, and had -various j oi'eoso of shipping was further fitvomabie to ^ 
privileges bestowed upon them by rt^ral ohartors. t grow^ of commerce; and the frequent eiqpoditibns 
Ihese privUoges, however, wero not a free gift froth - m William and hid aiicoessors to Normandy., obliged 
tlie Crown, but were purchased wiUi gc^ The J thorn to ^ve constant attention to tradc'mid marine 
weavers of Oxford paid King Stephen a mark of gold aifaiis. It seems probable that their ilcets, not 
for their guild; and Ifenry If. received a similar sum ‘ engt^^ in conveying thdr armies to and &o.flt>in tho 
^ram those of Winchester at the establishment of their ; Continent, were emplc^ed in trading between thpir 
^Id, and two marks annually for enjoying thok ^kingdom and dukedom and the adjacent coast of 
rights and the privilege of choosing tboir o'wn alder- | France and Flanders. Them again, the settlomoiit of 
man. FulleimaWhad their guilds in various towns; *! the Jews in England was favomablo to cominerco, 
and otlior ti-ados, as that of tho saddler, wore incor- inasmuch as they brought great wealth with thwi, 
prated: but it was at a subsequent date that these | which they were ever willing to employ in trade, 
luoorprations gehetolly took place. As rc^rds internal trade, it appears to have bbn 

Tho art of dyeing was connected-with tho mannfac- ^fiarriod on, as in tho'time of the Anglo^xons, by 
tore of wooUcu doth, but it did not arrivo to great ^aii-s and markets. Despite the canons that had been 
porfeotion. Dyo-honscs were connected with many of iv^ade against tho pi’actice, these still contiuu^' to be 
' the establishments of tlie nobles, and Jews are said to jpeld on the sabbath; and though tho Itonous proadter, 
have followed tho trede. Tappstry hangings, with Eustace, abbot of Flay, in Nonnandy, who came ovot 


historical figures woven in them, were uwid in this 

E oriod, but whether they were made in England or 
rought from tho Netherlands where tho art flourished, 
is not certain. Silks of various kinds are frequently 
mentioned—being used by kings, queens, prelates, 
and noblen, but it is not de£r that they were manu¬ 
factured in England. Et&broideiy, howevor, was 
still tho oocuption of ladioi, as in the time of the 
Anglo-Saxons. Christina, abbess of Margate, worked 
throe mitres and a pair of sandals for I’op Adrian; 
and the vestments of tho higher ranks of tho clergy 
were commonly embi-oidond, some of them being 
almost covered 'vrith gold and precious stones, and 


is j7to England, A.D. 1200, to correct the abuse, induced 
)r '/.the pooplo of London and other' towns to aburdon tho 
i, i'-Nistom, it was soon resumed. As in tho former period, 
y c°‘ao chief seat of trade And conuuerco was Loudon; 
8 , tirnt Bris^ Hoss, Exeter, York, Norju-ieh, Yarmouth, 
i- Lincoln, Boston, and tho five towns on tho 

» Deists pf Kent aud Sussex, commonly called the 
le c^nquo Poi-ts, wore among tho most considerable S(;ats 
id CiTcommerce in England. At that priod tho towns 
i; of 5Sich formed tiro Cinqiio Pen-ts woi'o Hastings, Dover, 
y w^tho, Romney, and Sandwich; to which a'ero.Rub- 

f Hyftaontly added VVinchelsea and Rye, as pr-incipals, 
sera other towns as members, altliuugli, from weir 

Jt _1__..iiii_ii... j__ 


riohoH, ft-om tlieo 1 can never a^t too muchand 
iminodiatoly senter bull to som^Sf tho English ab^ts 
commanding thorn to procure some ombttiidcroil vos^- ' 
raents of cloth and silk for the adonmiont of his own 

E t. As it was regarded a pious work ly tho 

to bo occupied in working sacerdotal vestments, 
no doubt Iris bull waa obeyed and his vanity gratified. 

Commerce .—^At the priod of the Conqncs^ commerce 
was in a more flonrisniirg condition thmr it had over 
been sinco the deprturo of the Romairs fi-oiq our 
. island. William of J*o’tou, who was chaplain to the 
Oonquoror, distinctly states that morcharrts frompdis- 


&ltn(pie Sorts wa.s bound, upon forty days’ notice, to 
C3*rrni8h osd man a certain number of ships of war in 
fU pprtion to its "wc^th or ppnlation; for which 
prubice various honoure and privileges were coufiirred 
inhabitants. Other toprs cm the sea 
navigable river's had a share in toreign 
So extonsivo did trade eventual^ b^me, 
traw fkatthew of** Wertimpator ventured to assei-t, 
thatch on what data it% difficult to imaging 
tliou&hip of Tarshish could not bo compr^ in 
tho with the ships of England: adding fiiat they' 
numlhkt to her shores, miccs and every piucions thing 
brougliio firtp: corners of the world—meanir^ ^ (^utse 
fium Htrld m then kno-wn. The sea, he sfiya; ■was to 
the nd on impregnable wall, and her ports'M tdl 


Gonquoresr, dtsttiuclly st^iies that nkorcu^nts fronpdifl- Anglqtwoi'Q like the wolHoritfled gates of* 
tantoonntries wore wont to impoi'i to England articles H|dc$V '' 
■of toreign manufacture, and testifies tq tho. great, oastlo, chick expoito of this period Vewj shwaBi'hWW 


wealth.of tho native or 


and testifies tq tho gteat,j oastlo. chick expito of this |xrriod Vcvq ahrvflsi'hbrs^ 
resident mcrikAuts pm nfl -iiUiiiU . ■. - 
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.wool;-. woollen' clotlis, co^ leoni, and jin. df, -tho 8g©> for in the midst of all fhoir 

SlaTeSja4^.'.otm%tioa to bo a capita arti^e, both in |>orsowtio^, they were cohtimutlly accnmnUitlu;; 
fho i ntffgw . and foreign trade of England,'^though wealth. They were plnnderod by kings, but btiU 
■ at a^^ teuxtaBil held at Westminster, A.D. 1103, a they prospered: they were perseoutctl by the people, 


■ at a i^^ teuxtaBil held at Westminster, A.D. 1103, a 
laur fdrbid<ling “ the wiuked trade rf selling 

men Ih' idiip^ft like brate beasts,” Tho export w 
horm hftd be|p hirbidden by tho Saxonldns, Athel- 
si^'^'exoept fcr presents, but in thia period it was 
allowed without check, and was very profitable. As 


harvest^ " when England migh v says on old historian, 

”be tho sturo-house of Cores, out of which the 
world was suiplicd ivith com.” It may he doubted, 
however, whether, fixon tlie imperfect state of (^ricol- 
turc4"]^glahd was over such a store-house daring tho 
Anglo-Norman poriod, for it is on i-ocord that thero i 
w^ frequent famines, some of whi(h wpre of the 
mcist.fetam character, and was only relieved by im> 
pbrtatii^ of com fiom tlie Continent. Frqm records 
still' mtiant, it would appear that there were other 
exports of minor importooco, sut^L as cheese, honey, 
wax, tallow, and salmon. 

Among the most valuable imports of this period 
were wines, spicorics, drugs, gold and j>recious stones, 
silks, furs, tapestry, and iron and steel. Wine appears 

to have been cbxcfiy imported by tho French, who, vu.^«, vuw.i-vAn w.v i3..lu 

says William Fitzstophen, exposed it for solo in their thousand marks; but it is on record (bsit in tho year 
silips, and in thuir wmo-collai's near the river Thames. 1210, be commanded all Jews to be impi'isoned, in 
In the rjsign of King John, it appears to have boci^ order to compel them to pay nuuy tbuusaiul more; 
both cheap and abuiulant, for Hovoden says tliat “ tb * one Jew at Bristol being, as beforo lulated, compelled 
land was thou filled with wine and drunkards: to pay ten thousand, on jimin of losing all tlio-tcclli in 
Bpiceries and drugs, were tho productions -of tho cast, bis hood. A spwics &f justification wa-s found for tho 
Fitxstephcn says:—^"The Sab^s impoi-t into lA>ud(m exftrtions practised on the Jews in tho fiict tb-at they 
their fnmkiucenso and other spices; and from die wore not only trader^ but money-lenders, and it is 
rich coun).^ about Babylon, they bring the oi/ of said, and probably ■with strict ti-ulb, at an usurious 


wealth. They were plundered by kings, but btiU. 
they prospered: they were perseoutcil by the people, 
but yet they flourislied. IIiq odium under urbicb 
they laboured was univei-sal, yet still, despite the h<is- 
tility of tho popular feeling, and their non-protection 
under tho laws of the kingdom, they create wealth. 
At different times ^heir wealth enabled them to 
purchase charters from tho Crown, as from tho two 
Heftrys and John, for the latter of which—called a 
condnnation of their chortoni—they are rooordwl 
to have paid four tliousand nuft-ks. William liufus is 
also said to have favouTod tho Jews, to the great 
di^leasuro of tho people, for which no doubt bo 
iieceived a money payment. But the iavour bcstowcil 
upon them by those monarebs was in reality a species 
of persecution, inasmuch as it was only bestowed in 
return tor tho gold they wore enabled to give in 
exchange. That it was actual extortion is uuipicstioi^ 
able, ton there was a pai'ticular exchequer calkUT 
“ The Exchequer of tho Joivs,” which was establisiial 
for receiving tho sums extorted from them in customs, 
fines, tallages, forfeitures, and “ various other ways." 
King John, no doubt, took groat credit to himself tor 
“coi^rming their obartoni’* tor tiio sum of four 
thousand marks; but it is on record (bat in tho year 
1210, be commanded all Jews to bo impi'isoned, in 


rich couni.^ anont moyjon, they bring tne oilf ot 
palms.” Of other valuable import^ gold and precious 
stones wero brought from Egypt and Arabia; silts 
from Spain, Sibily, Majorca, and Ivica; fniti ifrini 
Norway, Ihissia, and other nortbeni countries; tapemiy 
from' A.rra.s in Flandm; and iron and stctsl filjm 
Uoimany. It is supposed by some that the Geriwin 
mcrcliants of the Stccl-yard derived that name fLiii 
the .great quantities of iron and steel which miey 
imported, and which they sold at a xilaco oallcdjthe 
Sled-yard. Among the minor imports of the p^od 
may bo mentioned books, pictures, arms, and Jdye- 
stufh), partioularly mwd. i 

Tho internal trade of England appears to have pocn 


cliiefiy in tho bauds of tlie Anglo-i^xons and Augli;^ 
Normans, who were tho natives of tlio counts. 
were the memlxirs of the merchant guilds which w^o 
established in sevoiul of the towns and*citioa in xbo 
kingdom. Foreign oouunorce, however, was for fthe 
mo^ part in tho hands of foreigners. FitzstuxiUcn, 
who wrote in tlic reign of sajw iliatPiill 

nationB under heaven hirib factors residing tor/ the 
mam^ment of their oommbroe.” But tho most con- 
spicuons morchanto of the poriod were tho l^nhings 
and the Jews, more especially tho latter pc iplc. 
Precluded as tliey wore by their religion from enga ;ing 
many of the wars ivagod by nations among x^iora 


to pay ten thousand, on jimin of losing all tliwtcclli in 
bis hood. A species 8f justification wa.s found for the 
exftrtions practised on the Jews in tho fiict tb.at they 
wore not only traders, but money-lenders, and it is 
said, and probably 'with strict ti'ulb, at an usurious 
interest. But if they did not lend money, to w'lioiii 
could a poison then Ksort in bis hour of need? 
According to Sw, if a J^hrisiiau was convicted of 
such a crime os lending money on interest, be was 

i mnisbed by excoiumunioalion and tlic forfeiture of 
lis goods. Tho Jews, therefore, had all tho business 
of lending money thrown into Uiclr bands, and, like 
many modern Christum money-lenders, they obtained 
as much interest as the bonwer would give; but it 
often happened that they neither got the principal 
nor tho interest., tor although the Ci.ristiau was willing 
to borrow, ho was often very unwi’-ling to reiay; and 
sometimes not only in England,but in other countries, 
tho debtor A^as relieved from such liabilities bj’ tho 
grace of ^e Crown: a king’s woril freed him from his 
debt. ^ 

During tho Anglo-Sixoii gove:^jpiout conimorra 
had boon made tbu subjocji of legislation. In this 
period, also, some laws were proinulgatod for fho 
regulation of commercial afiairs; altliongh tor tho 
most part they w-cro not of an enlightened character. 
Those of Ae Conqueror wore gcucrally founded on 
the Anglo-Saxon regulations; and it was not till tlie 
reign of Homy I. 4hat those laws were abr^ted. 
By tho ancient law of England, when a ship was 
■wrcckctl on tho coast, if an^ of those who oscajicd 
fron\ tho wrack did not return -^itlun a limited time. 


they became mere traders, Tradet was fron\ the wrack did not return witlun a limited time, 
oVaiywb^ carried on by them in the midist of the ship and cargo bccamo the proporty of tho lonl 
oHoqt^^dangex, and oppression,-with the most pt^ont of tho manor; but Honiy decreed that if one mtin 
penefaija^oe.. They were then, oa they are no.^y, the escaped, the lord of tho manor should liavo im claim 
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eith& to th« bUp or tlio cargo. Thia law, liowever,' 
was disreganlcd, rot tho rapaoitma barons still seized 
.wrecks, lu hetotofore. But tho bvunano principle was 
carried out and oxtondud by Ilcnjy Hm who ueoro^ 
that if either man or beast should bo found iJivo in 
any vessel wrecked u|wn tho coasts of England, 
PoicticTs, Gascony, or tho islo of Oloron, the proper^ 
should bo prosorvtxl for tho owners if olaimed within 
three montlis. Jly another law dooreod by this prin<^ 
ho emphatically ewnmanded the justices^ in l^o, in 
their px'ogress tlirougb Uio counties, to enjoin upan«ail 
tho lieges, as they valued their lives and fortune f 
neither to buy nor sedt any ship for the purpose of p 
its being carried out of England; and tlxat no person ^ 
should convey or cause to be conveyed away, anjr ; 
mariner out of tho kingdom. Henry II. culti« | 
vated tho friendship of tho emperor Fredorio Barba- p 


THE N.4TIONAL inSTO .^iyQg sought to bo soenrod. Byuno of tho clauses of 

1 ~^tho great charter, to whldh ho mvo a ^'reluctant 
consen^ and which, when granted, he sodght to set 
aside, it was declared tliat all foreign merchants 
should bo^ seoured against all violehoe i£nd illegal 
exactions in times ci peace; and tluft if in thno t f 
war any merchants belonging to a hostile cpuntiy 
should be found in England, they shoiud at the com- 
•g.onoomont of hostilities bo attached without ;injury 
p£*jheir persons or property until it should ho known 
English merchants then in the onemy’a oountrj" 
jj,treated; if they were uninjured, then Wign 
jants wore to bo equally safe in England; if not, 


lere was to bo an eye for an eye, aniT a tooth for a 
uooth.” By other laws it was domred tliat the cfohts 
of a minor should b^ no intoiest daring Ins minority: 
that London and other dtics and towns should enjoy 
their ancient privileges; and that no fine olmnld 1)o 

TO®, with th« riow'of . fte. trade hotwoon ^ iSlag" ‘ 


.their subjects. 

As before related, Richard the Lion-hearted in tho 
^ly pvt of his reign, neglootod tho intorosta of his 
kiiij^lora for his fiimous cx^ition to the Holy Ijaud. 
After his rctnm from ralostino, however, Im made 
various morcantile regulations. Thus, as England at 
tliat poriod was threatened with a fiunine, he ordained 
that no com or 4 >roviHionB of any kind should bo 
exported either in English or foreign bottoms. Tliis 
was only a temporary prohibition; other laws were 
of a more lasting character. Thus by one law ho 
commanded that all measures of com, dry goods, and 
liquors should bo uuifonn throughout England, and 
that tho rim of those laoasuros'wiould l>o a ciielo of 
iron. By other laws ho decreed that all cloth shcr.ild 
1)6 woven two yards *in breadth within tho lists, and 
of equal goodness in all imrts; that tho coin of the 
kingdom should bo of equal weight and fineness; 
tliat no Qiristian should takeenterost fur money lent; 
and in order to prevent extortion, that all compacts 
between Christians and Jews should ho made before 
witnesses, of which throe copies were to be mode; one 
to bo lodged in a publio repositoiy, and ono given to 
each of tho contracting parties. 'JHio dyeing and sale 
of cloth was also regulated by a law enacted by 
Richard. But by a Aguiar coincidence greater at¬ 
tention WHS paid to tiudo and commorco in tho reign 
of the tyrant John than iii the reign of any other 
Anglo-Norman monarch. Many charters wore granted 
by him, to English merchants 'in all ^arts of tho 
country, by which trade and comracrco'wM greatly 
promotiri. It was John who first broadly asserted 
dominion over the British Sfios., By an edict pub¬ 
lished A.n. 1200, |u) commanded iiis captains to wise 
all ships which did not stpke their to^ils to thcai.,s 
and to confiscate thoir cargoes and imprison thoii- 
crews, even thoug^l^yi were the subjects of a power 
in alliance with jEMpiiud. John also contributed to 
the improvomont mrwmmerce by ostablishiug guilds 
of moTchants witii various privileges and immunities; 
he, however, as before noted, reeeiving money my- 
ments for his favours. lie appears, also, to have 
affected to favour tho interosts of tho trading com¬ 
munity, whicli was bow daily rising, into greater 
importance than ever, in order to obtain their support 
against the power of the barons and the dergy. And 
yet it was by that power that fieodom'of cojfimerce 


, whicli wore probably issued 


Com ,—Very little alteration was made by the 
|r Anglo-Norman kings in the coin used by the Anglo- 
n Saxons. Tho only coined money of tho period appears 
|| to havo been tlm silver penny, which, os at the present 

f nday, was the twelfth part of a sliilling. litis was 
soinotinies denominated ederVmg, or sterling, from some 
I German artists called Eaterlingn, who were empk^red 
Un its coin^.” “ Living money ” is rarely mentioned 
[,)y the writers of this perioil; but the denominations 
money usotl by tho Anglo-^ixims still continued to 
in use, except tho manens, oras, and thrisiuas,w}iicu 
[.pvpcar to have gone out of date about tho time of tho 
h^inquost. Tho coins of tho early Norman kings—the 
Cthi^®^ penny—are voiy rare, although they must havo 
numerous, rcyal mints being established in all 
princi^l towns in the kingdom. In tlio lawless 
.Qjj_ios of King titephon, the prelates and greater barons 
said to havo hod mints of their Own, and to have 
^i^cd money in groat abnndanoc; but none of these 
^%jOnial coins are known to exist except a few bearing 
names of Stoiihen’s sou Eustace, and of his brother 
bishop of Winchester, wh 
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lyio royal ticonoo. As r^airls tho value of money 
bvit Iioriod, compared wiUi our present money, no 
■ 'kj“aotory statoiuont can bo made. Its value at any 
1 period is merely the question of the price of a par- 
,r commodity—^tho-iital of which it was made. 

ilation between tho value of gold and silver, 
fed at different periods. Thus, about the fovnih 
:ry, silver was so plentiful, and gold so soarce, 
burteon pounds eight ounces of the former were 
ngod for a pound of the latter; in the Saxon 
Sie legtd. proportion appears to havo been as 
twelve jjpid in the Norman, gold had become 
mdant^;^it in the twelfth century, one pound 
' prociem metal was exchanged for uine^ and in 
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the thirlibtajth century for ton pounds of «)ilvor. That 
thoro "was an abundance of gold ailveri tiotwith« 
standttg vaiit sums which wore earned to Romo, 
^ B^t^n Fcm and oardinala, and to tho Continent 
by the Anglo-Korman kings, and to Falcsline by tho 
CrudBaorH, ia flrovod by various ciTcumstaiicos. Had 
not the JetVn been rich in gold and silver, they conld 
not have paia tho heavy and frequent demanda upon 
th^ by Government. Tho coffers of tho kings at 
thoir deaths, also, wore generally full to tho overflow ; 
Md many subjouts, especially uio pinlatcs, possessed 
wgfi quantities of tho pi-ecious motals. B^r, arch¬ 
bishop of York, who died a.d. 1181, is said to have 
left in his treasury gold and silver equal in value to 


MANNERS AR P CUSTOMSl. 

>f silver. That 4 royal xlkvies of modem tinusa 


royoi navies oi mouom tinusa For tho mos? part 1 
tlioy_ consLsted of moi'oliant ships; collected wneii 
inquired, and dismissed when thoir service was 
peiformed. Tho ships of tho Nonuau ^riod, how- 
evor, woro both lai-gur and bettor built than those of 
tho Anglo-Saxons. Tlio largest called drmaoneg hsul 
tliroo masts, and as they were too lofty to admit of 
the U.S6 of oars, they sailed very slowly. Sumo of 
thoso must have boon of great magnitude, for tluit 1 
taken by Richard from tho Saracens on his voyago 
toaAore, is said to bavo contained 1500 men, besido 
stoves and war raatorials. Ships of tho second doss 
callod husaea, were also largo Vessels with three masts, 
and may bo oonsiderod to jhavo been siuallor drommea. 


molfe than 200,0001. of present money; und more than Galleys wore of difibront kinds and of different mag 
double that sum was lonnd in tlio castle of Dovizos #iitude: tho largest being called bareta or harks, 
when tokw from Roger, bishopof Salisbury A.i>..1139. and tho smallest batImUce. Thoso were navigated 
Thore IS, indeed, ovidunco that though lasgo sums wore with sails and ours, and had decks tor tho presorva- 
annnall^ carried out of tho kingdom, tho national tion of tlio gixxls they conveyed fiom injury by sca- 
stook ot silver and gold increased rather than dimK water. That tho ships of England were lield i^ 
nishod during this ago—a proof that coin and hnllion high repute is ovidoiit, tor Henry II. forbade 
wci-6 imported into the countiy in largo quantities by sale to forcigiiore; and it is recorded, tliat wnon 
the merchants as tho dialanoe of thoir trade with Ridiard, on his voyago to tho Holy Tiand, touohotl 
fbreign nations; for from tho silonro of all records at Messina, tho jicople of that city declared that so 
on tho subject, it_ may bo cunuludeiT that no mines, fine a fleet had never boon seen in tlieir harbour, 
oithor of gold or 8ilv<jr, wci'O worked in ^nglftiidt It It was a gaUaut floot for tliat ugo ;«for it couatsted of 
is evidout, thoroforo, that tho l^lanco of trade and thirteen dromonos, ono hnndrol and fifty busses, fifty- 
oomincrcu was in fevour of British traders and mor- tlireo galleys, and a hundred camcks or trausporis. 
chants; that is, llio exports woro more valuable than As in tho pvi^mt dw, tho English Bailora wore celo- 
tho impoi'ts, and that to make up tho deficiency they bmted tor their skill in navigation; .a ciroiimstanco 


rocoived a balance in tho precious metals—a proof from which they were forbiddou by Homy II. to 
tliat commerco was in a flourishing condition. ' AT\t'A'V> i-.lvvll «*a>i .J f 

....i* _• ^ ii 


enter into foreign sArvico. This skill was displayed 

__ X.. . 1 .- _ i • . * t - , 


Sliijipintf.— ln tho coiuso of this iKuiod, tho diips of in^Richard’s voyago to ralostino—tho tinst in which 
England became moro numerous, and were of a larger an Engluih fleet had accompRsluil so long and various 
sizoand bettor oonstmetion tlion ^oyhad been hefoi‘6 a navigation; tor Gcoft’rey of Viuisaiif ascrils^ tho 
tJio (.'onqiiost. By that event, indeed, tho diips of presorvation of tho lion-hearted king from shipwreck 


OI tno V/Onquorors 8ixtv inousatta warriors, iiorsos, 
arms, and stor® retamoil to tho Continent, af greater 
number romaiued in England miff augmented its 
naval power. Tliat England abounded in sbipptng 
during the Anglo-Norman ago is clear from 
frequent voyages of its kings, attended by larte 


tho close of tho twelfth or tho b<'ginning of tho 
thirteenth century it was discovorwl tliat a ncedlu 
touched with a loadstono, jioiiitctl nortliwards, and 
endeavours were made to apply this discovciy to 
navigation. But it romainccl for a later |)oriod 1o 


aimieB, chiefly composed of cavalry, between tbm make that discovery ajiplicablo to tho groat end of 
island and their Norman dominions. But'tho floetj^' oircumnavigatiug tho globe, 
of tliat period moro rc^mbled transports than 
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I Hlttory of Xaimexa, cjutomi, to., from AJ>. 1066 to AD. 1S10. 


diroi^.— -Aftkr tho Conquest, great changes I took 
place in tho manners and customs of the people. I Oae 
of the most remarkable of these changM was/that 
which yi’as brought about by a qiirit of chi^Wry. 
By tile introduction of that spirit, a new phaiXwas 
assumed in the education of tho youthful nobilii^ and 
gentry. To obtain tho honour of knig htbpod Tiros an 


object of the highest ambition of both princes and 
nobles. A youth destined to the profession of arins, 
and hoping to obtain that honour, was placed uudor 
tiio care of some distiu^ishea knight, in tho quality 
of a page. Even knights of an i^rior rank, if re¬ 
nowned tor militaiy accomplishments, had sometimes 
the sons of princes attending upon them in tho 
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quality,of p^es. The duty of q knight‘‘'wa8 toi 
instruct his page in military exorcuies and the laws 
of oourtosy and politeness; and the duty of the page 
was to pay immidt obo<lienee to his kjiightly in¬ 
structor. Blit tho pupil in chivalry ^d iwt alwap 
remain a page: there were gradaiions in his road to 
knighthood. Ilaving spent some time in the qnaUty 
of n page, he was promofod to tho junk of an esquire. 
That rank obtained, tho aspirant for tho honour of 
knighthood iros admitted into hiore familiar inter¬ 
course ndth knights and ladies. Ho rode, hawked, 
danced, liiiutcd, and tilted with them, and thus became 
perfected in all knightly^ccoraplishments. The courts 
of kings, princes, and barons weiij, indcci^ collets of 
chivalry as tho universities wore of learning and the 
sciences: in both, tho youth proceeded through sovoi^al* 
degrees to tho highest honours. 

Mtzstephon describes the youUi in these schools of 
oluvaljy, before they wore Imighted, as issuing from 
^e courts of kings, bishops, earls, and batons, on 
^'idays, during I<cnt, and exhibiting on horseback 
bciriro tho citixons all tho active ovolutions of a battle. 
If war broke out, they followed thdr instructors into 
actual service; and the barons of tho period, when 
they M'ont to battle, had frequently many of theso 
knights in embryo in their train. In these schools, 
sincere and lasting friendships were often Contracted. 
Each tKiloctcd his future componion-in-arms, between 
whom and himself tliero was to bo, thenceforth, a 


'of the sword rnioa the Moulder—patron exdmmiug 
as he »ve those strokes In the wm God, 
St. Michael, (bad St. GcaraA 'L 'mafee. t^-'klMght. 
Be brave, hj^y, and loyal r* Tim thio 

saddle of his wor-hotse, the newly-oroiat^ ;|^%ht 
pmnoed upend dovra the obui%h,^an^isSuihgffbrifa, 
^Uoped to and fro, brandishing 1^ weapon to 
display his chivakio acxxnnplishmenn: ho'liras - S 
knight, aM as such, could aspu-e to the highcet",i^oce 
and di^notjbna in the kin^ont. It was Uoti'iSll a 
late): ago that tho prinoiples of bhivalry wero;.fblly 
develop^ but tho above, description embxa^.'its 
main features in the Anglo-Norman period. 

Heraldrif. —^3'he science of horaldi^ owes tto 
;to chivalry. It is probable Hiat tho Noinmn^Sce 
jtho Anglo^xon wornors, wero anciently acciutonied 
>to adorn their shielda and banners with the figuroS of 
animals and other devices. In doing this, however; 
every one followed his own fiincy, just as the ancient 

g ritons did in having devices formed upon tl^ir 
iked bodies. In neither was tliere any regard paid 
to tho figures or devices that had been borne by weir 


adversity; to sliaro tbo same diftagers, and to divide 
equally their acquisitions. Such sworn brothers ware 
Bolxii't do Oily, and Roger do Ivery, who came into 
England with tho Conqueror; and when William 
granted tho two honours of 0:rford and St. Waleries 
to Do Oily, tbo knight immediately transferred tiie 
latter to his knightly brothox, De Iver^. 

ITio oeromtmy of conferring tbo high distinction of 
knighthood was solemn and imposing. It was gene¬ 
rally conferred by the knight in whose conrt tho 
youOi had been educated. It was preceded by various 
formula: severe fastings; nights spent in iiroycr 

and watcbing,.m a church or chapel; receiving the 
snorainents of peiuinco and the Eucharist; bathing, 
and putting on white rob^s, os emblems of that puiity 
of uianucrs required by the laws of chivalry; oou- 
fession of sins; and paying serious attention to 
CK'nnons. These preliminaries performod,'the aspiraut 
for knighthood, accompanied by bis patron, kindred, 
friends and companions, with his |woid of knighthood 
de|xmdont from ^s neck in a scarf, wont in a pi-e- 
ocBsion to tho ohuroh, which was highly dccor&t^ for 
'tho occasion. Ilis sword was there blessed by toe 
priest at tbo altar, and. tho oaths of tho order of". 

' chivalry administoi^. He swore that he would be 
loyal and obedient to liis prince; that he would de¬ 
fend the (^UTch and tho clergy; and that He would 
bo tbo champion of virtuous I^os, orphans, and 
■widowa^ After this, ho was arrayed in armour, his 
sword giixlcfl on his sid(^ and his spurs bucUed on, 
either by warriors dt 'nigh-bom ladies. Then tiie 
hononr of knighthood was oonferred by the patron 
from whom he was to receive it, ly advancing and ’ 
giving him tho accolade, throe strokes with the flat 


avos displayed to too uttermost in tho Crusades, and a . 
Wiiliar sanctity was supposed to belong to toe un¬ 
like devices of toe Christian knights, their posterity 
assumed the hallowod escutcheon whbh Uiey boro on 
toe battle-fields of Palestine. Jousts and toumainmjs, 
)$«), contributed to render arms heredity; tor a 
iton, proud of tho honours gained by his sire in those 
&lds of fame, had his shield adorned witli the some 
dwicea when ho engaged in toe same solemnities. 
Bat it was from too Cmsadcs chiefly that bearings 
i^n tbo sliield became a family and bereditaiy dis- 
ti^tion, and boiuldiy assumed the form of a ro^gnlar 
BOSence, postmity not only adopting tlic devices, such 
as jtho bezant, orescent, and other Asiatic emblems 
which too Crusadoiu boro upon their shields in their 
'flicts* witli too Sunicbns, but mottoes taken from 
war-cries ■^to which they summoned towr 
foUWers to battle. It was only, however, by slow 
doCT'ccs that too custom became universal; but, 
finmlly, the toiold became, by tlio rotoianenta of 
hoi-aldry, so crowded with figures that it was toimd 
ncjbcssary to adopt a more simple method of distin- 
gnlisliiug tho rank and honours of a noble fiimUy; 
tomt motood being tho ac(pption of a sunplo crest.. 

AVhon too Nomans adopted family escutcheons, 
tovy do nSt appear to have assumed family names. 
ThVj BUimames by which too Noman sovereigns wero 
disvingnishcd*woro toe “Bastard,” tho “Bed,” too 
ne Scholar,” tho “ Lion-heaited,” and toe “ Laiid- 
just 08 tho Anglo-Saxons w^oro distinguished 
one another such descriptive cpitoets as the 
jk,” too “White,” tlic^Long,” and the “ Strong!” 
Editions wore not regarded as family paxbf^ 
sou did nc^ possess the {Hoperties dosoribed (n 
pithet by which a father was distinguished, he . 
0 right to assume it. It would, iqdcm, iU most, 
have keen absurd for a son to have adi^ted tho 
t by which his tother had been known, tor toe 
-ties ho possessed might have been the yery 
ii of cbaractoristie. Most of tliO EngUto ^hJM 
no name, but the Normans very eariy immuli 




BCK^oQct iiAKids—■ as I>e, Ijo, Fitas!—*wbioli were conuttoiilj^ 
in which they resided, or ^e 
.^oy poesesRcd. It is from this custom 
thai'fcfl^y of the nobility of England at tlio 
p!re8^i:4ajr bmr names which may be iuentiflod with 
^0 td^qmSi .pa^cH, and estates which their ancestors 
posseqt^ tlte Continent. 

Hft^-rntn iHagmfieenee. —^Personal distinctioti was 
marked in this ago, not only by ^enddio insignia and 
snrnam^ but by numerous and splendid retinues. 
King^ IP^tes, barons alike, thus displayed their 
magnificence. Longchamp, bishop of Ely, is said to 
haT{B had a thousand or mmn horsemen in his retinue; 
and Peter of Blois, in describing ono of tbo royal pro- 
oessons of Henry II., says that it was formed, not 
only of knights and nobles, cavalry and foot soldiers, 
bqt of baggage-mggons,' touts, packhors^ players, 
prostitutes, gamesters, cooks, oonfectioneiu, mimics, 
dance^ bwrors, pimps, and parasites. Thcro 'was 
Bueh a jostling, overturning, shouting and brawling, 
he adds,, when this mixed company commenced theu 
march in -the morning, tliat it might have been 
imagined hell had lot 'loose its inhalntanta. The 
train of Thomas a-Beckot, as boforo noticed, was a 
choice specimen of Norman magniiicenoo. But after 
all, ^0 grandeur displayed by the .Normans was only 
snpm'idBiu, their cavalcades moro resembling an Asiatic 
caravan than "well-ordered processions. And often¬ 
times they wore moro Ixinds of robbers; for tbo king’| 
pui^o^rs scoured the country around for provisions, 
while the cavalcado was on its route, paying for jnst 
what they pleased and no moro; and the prolatios and 
barons, os they made their progixssses, wore not slow 
ill following the royal example. 

The mode of travelling, however, adopted by the 
Norman kings, prelates, and barons may not wholly 
Is) attributabte to' their lovo of disphiy and nifigni- 
fieouco. As th^o wore but few places for the enter¬ 
tainment of travellers, it was necessary to hajvo 
nhmorons attendants for the erection of tents Vhorein 
to rest after a long d-ay's march, and instnunents nor 
the conking of their food, llien, again, during a pkrt 
of the time, it .was dangerous to travel without men ' 
of arms; ibr not only were the castles abodos|^ of 
predatory nobles over ready to plunder thoso wliom 
they ooiild outnumber, but the forests couceali^ 
liands of Suxon outlaws who were over on the wuto^ 
to rob and kill the bated Nonnans.-- 

Ouflavia.—ii is in legend and liallad, rather than va. 
cbrimicle, that traces aro to bo found of larj^ numb^ 
of Saxons'wbo froquonted the royal foro^ of Englapd 
as outlaws: men who, armed with bows and arrows, 
defied the just legal enactments against robbery,^nd 
disregarded the punishments denounced against Uiose 
who** offended against the kiugreURivo touiaveni^n ” 
It has been seen that whdteluohard the Lion-heilrtcd 
rotumed from Palostine, ho went “to sco Clij stone 
anfi the forests of Sherwoodand Tlufirry mi y be 
oorreot in bis supposition that it -was something more 
which took him there, than tner^' to enjo} tho 
charm of the woodland scenery. The ^hole o ^ the 
bo^, Irn^ys, that ranged tiio vast woodland diAricts 
of; -l^by, Nottingham, and Yorkshiro, wor^ the 
rsRuunts of tho old lliaxon race who had lived iki this 
bf. defiance to tho Nutmon opprcssienl from 


•the tihib: of Hcreward, the same typo of genf^rons 
xibbbote'i^ i-edressors of wrongs, as the famous Cum- 
bei-land b^dits, Adam Boll, and William of Qondesly. 
Tho fiunoos Bobert ITode, or, os ho is called in ballacl, 
Bobin Hood, who appears to have been a real person¬ 
age, or whose name may have been adopted by sncr 
oessivo outlaws, is tho never-ending protest of tho 
Saxons a^inst tho misrule of the Normans. Tho 
first distinct mention of Bobin Hood is modo by 
Fordnn, a Scotch historian of tho fourteenth oonfniy, 
bu* who he was, and in what reign ho figured, is 
nnoartain. It is clear, however, that he vros one ef 
those brave Saxons who excrAs^ a spciu'es uf domo- 
oratio justice against oristocratio injustice. It was a 
contest of robber ^inst robber, and tho popular 
admiration of the boUl outlaw appears to haw been 
unbounded. Minstrels have ixxmi'ded his famo in< 
their never-dying songs; telling how ho took the 
goods of the rich wherewith to fcoil tho oppressed , 
Suxon serf ; how ho defied the cruel forcst-kws bw^ 
killing venison in spite of carl and shorilf; ^nd Imw 
ho fought and won many a tictoryover armed Norflmn 
travollei-s. And there can be no wondi^r that such a 
hero of tho fi)re8t acquired fame by his bold daring. 
Tho great body of tho-people wero a suffering rime, 
the peasant being in every respect jn bondngo under 
their Norman masters, Tlioir privations, and tho 
insults they endured, went on amidst a smonldering 
hatred till the reign uf Ttiehord II., and the Bobin 
Hood ballads not only long kept alive tlie dotostalion 
of tlie Nonoau (mprossors, but hi<s preserved to all 
time tlie fume of their licro. In song, ho has tho 
satto attributes of bravery and generosity with which 
history has invested tlie character uf King Richard, 
without ony of tho traits of fcixmity which tainted that 
character. If ho was a roblier, which is doubtful in 
the true sense of the Ulord, ho was, as song dowu-ibes 
him— * •. 

“The gcutlcat Utiof that ever was;'* 

and the qnaint old Fuller places him among his 
Worthies, “not for his thieving, but for bis gentle¬ 
ness.” 

DometHc Life. —^Tbb domestic life of lljis jyu'iod foinus ! 
a singnlar contrast to tho magnificence difqdaycd by 
tlie king and his nobles in public. Tho Noimans 
introduced a more stately ana durable stylo of archi¬ 
tecture, but •^0 intmioT of their jialaccs and castles 
did not oorfcsixind with the exterior. For caiiicts 
-they used straw and rushes; and for beds, at tho vei-y 
best, a mg laid upon a wooden bench or spread njxm 
the floor, ^vcrai Sstotes wero held by the tenure of 
filing cleaii straw.for Iho king’s octl, and litter for 
his chaniber; and it is recorded as a proof of Thmnas, 
&-Beckct’s elegant manner *4 living, that he had (ho 
floin' of his dining-hall strewed with clean straw or . 
hay every morning in winter; and with fresh rushes 
and green boughs of tiWH cvciy day in snmmor. As 
rcgaifis funiituro,.tliero wero apiiarently but few 
additions or improvements. Tho Baynnx tapestry 
displays tho same description of chairs and tables tised 
in, the olovontliand twelfth cSafihiioa, as those used by 
tho Anglo-Saxons, although some of tliem belonging to 
tlie Mugs, prelat(^ and ^raus, were moro olatorately 
ornamented. The table furniture was also of tlio ; 
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mme'descriptiuTi an tliat in nso in tiia'limnof poriod 
bat in the raigo of John, ealt-^lois are men¬ 
tioned.,' in the CioHo Holu a mark of add ia ordered, 
to make one for tiio royal table, ana 2d«. 6(2. to be 
paid for a bilver aalt-cdJar, oilt within and without. 


mea^ whemor oireot or nott is sold alike'; the fidi is 
four days old, yet itss^king dooe not ksaw its price. 
The servants oaie notldug whatei¥<^.-wl^er. th^ 
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is mentioned, and linen shoots wciw in the days of 
King John need by tho wealthy. In the earlier part 
of tho period, walls wore adum^ with hangings of 
noodlowoiic and onibroideiy, but towai^ its close 
paintings on historical or fobulous snbjeots boesAno 
fahliionublo. On tlie whde, however, there was Uttle- 
progroMS inado in this Igo cither in tho oli^nce or 
comfort of domestic furniture. 

Dkt .—It is stated that tho Anglo-Normans wero 
moro deli(^to in the choice and dressing of thoir fooct 
thtm tho Anglo-Saxons. But whatovor thoir refine¬ 
ments in gastronomy may have boon, their meets, 
whether flesh or fowl, wero still sorvod up upon the' 
Xjrat to tho nicsts at the festivo board. The tables of 
tB^ings glittered with gold and silvor plato,but thero 
wairlittlo refinement displayed in tho mode of eating. 
"Fingors wore made before forks,” is an old saying 
«md trno, tor the An^o-Normans thrust them into the 
rich dishes, and used thorn in tearing tho flesh into 
morsels. It is aleor, howovor, that tho toasts of 
Norman nobles were distinguished ly the rarity and 
costliness bf_ thoir viands. John of Salisbury says 
that dolicaoios wore procured from Constantinople, 
I'alostine, Phoenicia, Alexandria, and Babylon; and 
Thomas k Bcxjket is sold to havo given bl. for a dish 
of oels, equivalent to 752. of pr^nt money. There 
were but two stated meals in the day, dinner iRid 
supper. Their common proverb was:— 

To riso At flro, to dine at nine, 

To snp at 6vo, to bod at nine, 

MukiH a man live to nCaGty-uine^ 

S 

This proverb has been adduced as a piixif of Anglo- 
Norman abstemiousness; but if this was tho 
there were excepiious. John of Salisbury says that 
ho was present at a toast which corameucod at three 
in the oBemoon and was not over till midnight. 
Nor doos it appear that oven kings put the choioost 
viands—tho peacock, crane, boar’s &o.—betore 

tbuir guests, or entertained them with the choicest 
liquors—spiced wines, Uppocras, pi^ient, luorat, and 
mood; for Peter of Blois, in one of liis lottora, which 
refers to an entertainment given by lleufy U. to his 
knights and nobles, says:—“ I often wonder how one, 
who has boon used to tho servicx^ of scholaiship and 
tho camps of loaning, can endnro the annoyanco of a 
court lira. Among courtiers there is no order, no 
•plan, no moderation, either in ibod, in horse exotciso, 
or in watchings. A priest or a soldier attached tq 
tho court has bread put before him which is neither 
kneaded nor leavened, made ,of tho dregs, of boer— 
bread like lead, full of bran and nnl^od;' wine 
spoiled by either being sour or numldy; thick, gt^y, 
rancid, tasting of pitch, and vapid. I have sometimes 
seen wine so full of dre^ put before noUemen that 
■ they were compelled kaUicr to filter than to drink it, 
with their eyes shut and thoir tooth closed, with loath- 
ina and intoniug. The hcor at court is horrid to tasto 
aim filthy to look at. On account of tho great-demand, | 


guest’s stoanabhs sometimes thus hecomp the ttmhs fiur 
wose who die in the course of nature. more 

deaths would cusuo i^m tliia putrid food, weip it not 
that tho groediness of the stomach, which, likeu %hirl-r 


Blois intinmtes that if there hod been any refinehnita 
in gastronomy, the Normans had in his day bewme 
degenerated m this raqnct, for ho says tfafti^ihe 
knights wont forth to battle laden with all' kimis of 

E tovision8„and that they carried chooses inihead Of 
inoes, and vrino skins and spits instead of swords and 
spears. But this reads more like oarioature than 
sober reality: like Shakspoare’s description of Ealstoff’s 
prepi^tion for the battle of Shrewsbury, 

It is probable that Peter of Blois bos ovordrawU his 
piotiuie, for it is utterly at variauoe with the testimony 
of other writoqi of this period. That cookery was 
^Id in hJgb estimation by tho Normans is clear, for 
^me estates wero held by tho tenure of dressing one 
particular dirii of meat; whence it may be oonoeived 
that a fipdher would in^iuct his son oare^*%ij|n an 
from skill in .which depended his retont^ 4 ,'^'^o 
n^y estate. Of the composition of nuu^^' X 
^ds of dishes made at that period—as ddl% 
ihaupigyTDnm,and kaiampie—wehavenoknowlod^^ 
and somo kind of provisions eaten, as tho crone and ' 
peacock no modern gonnand would ever think ot 
njftvr^on his table. The broad of tho jperiod was of 
as the pawts piperatus, which was made 
of lOur mixed with spices; and simnel and wastel 
q^o, made of tho finest flour,*and which was 
rai^h t^n. ex^t at the tables of Idngs, nobl^ and 
thejuiots^. Tqe middle class used broad made of 
flou ^O'Tufiued, or wheat meal, while tho bread of tlio 
serP^^^i'^caado of the meal of rye, barley, or oats, 
reos V 
Uiv. 



COBS SACKS AHD BTOaS 


tho proverb which spealra of the ottsteinaty 
hour i^f retirW to rest being nine o’cIck^ in the 
a, some have conolu 


evening, somo nave 
ordai4w that all firi 




lights rimudd be .extiu- 
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pn>Dfti^/’i)owQTer, thAt the eente custom prcrailod 
ABten^;^ Hie Conquest as it did in Fittnco, Spain, 
SOfl w a u ^ahd prohaMy in most of the oountrics 
of ^Turo]^ Ir-waa a wise precaution, for as houses 
we genewflljr oonstruoted mth wood, it had a 
tendei^ to prevent coudafirations. But the sound of 
the oujimw-hml did not a^aya jrooeive attention, for 
frequent fires are mentioned by ah did ohronuder, as 
one of the pwt inoonvenienoes of city life in London.' 
Indeedf William of Malmesbury relates that Henry I. 
rostd^ the use of lamps and candles at court euter 
the ihii{|ine of the ourfew, which had bemi prohibited 
liy nis preoeoesBor, and his sulyectB aO doubt followed 
hiB ex^j^e. The fiiot, also, of feasts being prolonged 
till midnight, proves the sound of the oarfew' 
bell'was frequently unheeded. * 


during hia reim, and in that of Kufns 
at ito height, p^u^ a total change in the 
appealed of the poopW The king, the oonrtiors, 
and the ctoiuy aliko booame smltton with the love of 
attire whion was both whimsical in sbapo and ex¬ 
pensive in material. The tunic had sloevos long 
enough not only to cover but to hang considerably 
bebw the han^ while behind it trailod upon the 
ground: and tho boot or shoe had peaked to^ some 
of which torminatef like the tail of a scorpion, and 
ottaars cnrled ronnd like a ram’s horn, lengHi 
of Aoir garments, and tho love of amplitude that 
oharactonsed the £ft«liionablo/of this period, induced 
the Anglo-Normans' to discard olose^ shaving and to 
allow their hair and beard to vie with their apparel 
in length and inconvenience. So long was the hair 
and BO bushy the board, that Ordoricua Yitalia com- 
pa^ men to “filthy goats.” This fitshion was not 




OUllKKW BEW. TOWEn. 




Cotnme .—^Tho Anglo-Saxons had, during the reign 
of Edward tlie Confessor, so closely imitat^ the dr^ 
of the Normans, that, during tho roigli of William'tlio 
(kmquoror, tho ordinary costume of (ho people re¬ 
mained similar to what it hod been bofoio the Con- 



varions coloniu and short boots reaching above tl# 
ankle, with a plain band ronnd their tops. The]^ 
was, however, one essential particular in -^hich tl^ 
Normans diflered from the Anglo-Saxon^ in tb 
toilette—^namely, tho singular fiishion of shaving 
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this that gave the spies sent by Harold to recon 
tho camp of William tho notion t^t tho duke %iad 
mote priests in his camp than wamors. As 
female costume, it differefii moro in name th 
garm^t worn by Anglo-Saxqn ladie^ The 
became tho robe, and the veil or head-cloHi tho 
ehrf, whence the modem kerchief. The hair of fe 
is rstely seen in illnrainations at this time; but 
it is^ it .appears long and sometimes plaitiri. “ 
however,'!, as Fairholt observes, “established in 
Ifu^, end revelling in riches and rapine pr 
ficom'ite thhabitante, the oourtiets of tho Con 
gaW woy to their ostentations lovo of finery; 






WOmiAN MAI.R AND FKUAT.G COSTUUBS. 

only inveighed against from the pulpit, but formed 
matter for gravo dcliato in oofintiL It is rolatod that 
Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, refused his bene¬ 
diction on Ash Wainosday to all those who i-ofusod to 
cut their hair; and thataNomion prelate, Sorlo d’Abun, 








THE Ni^ipiONAL UISTOl^Y ^ 


after, pr^hittg against,; lieaids »l»foni';, Heniy ■ I.,^ ' 


turned baTl)er—ending nc»t onty ihat, <^ tbo king costume — — 

but,.of his whole congregation with s pair of soissors. inoreaso ot omaib<mt ..( 
Rut it; was in vain that the church endeavoured to their chasubles being 
repress this fiuihion: in the reign of Stephen “ the, adomod With jewels. 


e m the n 


adorned with jewels. 


' Fauen. 


hmly b<>rdti(i^ e^'lriah^jiaeB' 
llieiT didtoat|^;|ni^^?:fS^ 


rin^eto of tho men modo ^em look likQ women,” and those worn'by Anglo-Settcm m. bq|^:o]^’at 

if wey were not sufficiently luxurious, fiilse hair was the sides, and those like the ohasiibtas, .wc^vjtichiy: 


It they were not sutucicntly luxurious, taise nair was i me siaes, ana mose uko me onastthii 
used to iucrcttso its length. Fomalo tostumo was I omamebted. tiiev cap worn, by some 

«a . _A _•_ _t_a_ • _I 2«. 


equally extravagant in diapoondoxnensive in material) the first approach to a mitre u 
as that worn by gentlemen. In illnroinations, both;| pendant bauds called thevitta or a 
tho aleovns of their robos and their veils a^ar] appear iipcn nutto^ and aometimai U|^ ' In 

knotted np to provonii their trailing on tho grdttnd.M order to distinguish them from omer pe6^'r.ihe . 


vialfi^- living 


Their goivns, also, like the tunioi of the gentlemon, Jews during this period were compellra W;' .^ear 
were excosKivoly ample, and either lay in folds about', square'yellow cam; those of the Anglte-Eotl^pB 
their feet, or tiuiled at Igngth behmo them. In one! hmng of various ^pes or colours, and' morfs'^loss 
illumination of tho period which is designed to r^ omamantod according to the taste and imslt (^!iihe 
present Christ’s temptation, tho illuminator ,^as wearers. ^Gtenerallyuioy were made of old^ j^ftits, 
satirieally dressed Satan in tho full costumo of a! and those ot kings, earls, tmd harona, were addrned 
fashionable Anglo-Norman lady. His infernal Majesty, with pearls and precious stones.; ■ ‘ - 

's represented with a waist charmingly slender, its: The ordinary costume of the Norman 6cddierS\%as 
being admirably preserved by tight lacing a militajiy tuiuo dl* hauberk, which fitted dldildljr to 
froln tho waist np^vard, the ornamental tag depending the body, being elit a little way up in the' 
from the last hole iif'tho bodice. His long sleovoB botii before and behind, for the convenionce of 


a aocoroing tome taste ana raaic.m.lne 
Gtenerally uiey were made of old^./^ftits, 
ot kings, earls, and harona, were adevned 


doings of gontlomon. It was worn in long plaits, how or, cut, and ber(f,a defence—^that is, a protot^on 
, sometimes reaching down to the feot, and was either .^against cuts or stabs. Meyrick says, “ It was pbt on, 
bound with ribbons, or drossed in silk coverings of i|)tobably, by first drawing it on tho thighs w^rb it 
variegated colours. Such were tbo chief features of sits wide, and ihmi putting the aims into the sleevos 
nude and female costume from ^the reign of William iwhioh hang loosely, reaching nut much b^w tho 
Rufus to that of Henry II., wh& it assumed a more elbow, as was tho case with tho Saxon flat-ringed 
becoming and gracoM style. Tho monumef^tal tunic. 'Ilie hood attached to it was then brought 
offigics of that ixiriod exhibit full-floAving lebes of over the head, and the cqicning^ on the chest Covered 
a luodorato length, girded with an ornamental waist- by a square piece, thmigh winch were passed stmpa 
bolt; mantles. Ikstened on the shoulders or breast by 


at fastened behind, hanging down with tasselated 


jewelled glovos. Henry also intitiducod the short fi^'ohoad. The hood appears to have cewered the 
cloakof Anjon, and too old Norman fiksLion of cropping lq»d and tho conical helmet placed over it. Tho 
the hair and shaving the beard. Tho bmrd and sleeves of too haiibork wore widts reaching onto to 
moustache, however, wore a^in worn in the reign of toe dhow, end were covereil with rings, and iter^l^y 
Richard I., and in that of nis successor John: the appears to have been fbimcd of stiaps of leather 
laity being at*that period liberated firom all legidaf toe fastened on a IxJdy of quilted cloth crossing each 


in toe 


interforeneo in too matter of costume. In the reif^ other ttiagonalTy, and leaving angular snacos in the 
of Uoury II., ladies, also, adopted ^ a more groooiul centre where anohs of stool wove pfaebd as an 
dro^; tlicir robes being at that time mi-deS renntd Alditiunal protection. Tho legs were protoefed by 
their waist, and Itaving tiuht idooves wpieh reached ringed m^ih and toe shoos of horsemen wore cmifed 
only to tooir girdles. Thoir mantles, also, hmjg . «Iowuwat^ to keep too toes slipping from tho stirrup. ; 
giacefully from their shoulders, and _toeir hair Was Four other kinds of armour aic exhibited in figures 
almost concealed Iw tho veil jeerohiof or wrimple, ot this perifld: tho masdod, togulatod, scale, -and 


which was somn^imes brought together under too 
chin and fastened a band. Thronj^iout too pciiod 
tlio dresses of toe Normans, both roolo and mmale, 
were mado of costly utateiial, and. wore fi'cquintly 
embruidored and-ornamented writh p>ld, pearl, and 
precious stones. Bloet, bishop of Lmcoln, pi-esented 
llonry T. with a cloak of exquisite fine cloth, Iriied 
with blaok sables with white spots, which oost'lfiOln 


“^utred armour.” Tho masolos were lozenge-S TOPcdt ., 
{M^B of metal ffistened on the hauberk,, toroi 
^08 at eaoh corker, and so worked opo over mgr 
btlBT that no opomngs wore discoinible. Tegifialen 
onapur w^ formed of llllle squaie plates cove^g 
ca(» otlier in' too manner of tiles, and sown a 
hHi|terk without sleeves or hood.» Soalo anicitqWt^ tnu 
torffibd of a series of overlapping sedes,' Of 

.leather or motaL in -pnitation of the scales of 


! alinoBt covered with shining orbs, in imitatibn of too row bartioUy covered one in toat 
system of too hcavody bodies. Ladies wore ooUara ^.fified-tip all interstices, while free 
of pearl or precious stones about thoir .^lieok^ g|ai| wearer. uulittuy otetutoSJ 
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MATINW: 


ki%^|^i^^_,|)toiiBd.. ,^o K^wn yrhif . , , , 

bp«f^3w;if«-}lp^j;’p^odi the ohi^ B'b:eQ|^"OT tlie 
Bed a different oostume. -In- the: 
their drese is TarioiuJy represented. 
Thjik <&'.is dlfiBsed in a olcieo vest vrith wide hroecbieB 


nxnii end was never seen agoia. 
~ ■ “ tj( ‘ 
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to ^^'jl^ee^ienother in fall broedies gathered above 
and‘;wt$w.tbe kne^ and ornamented with large red 
^(^I' while a tluid wears a ateol cap with a ^ro- 
nasal like the knights, and a closo-fitunff 
oinss reaching to the knee, of ringed mail formed m 


oHos reaching to tho knee, of ringed mail formed m 
metal rings sown upon leather or oloth. The quiver 
sfpeqrs to have been dther suspended finm the waibt 
orshing over the dioulder. ... . * 

—The Anglo^Kormaas were equally 
t^iqMBtitiuiu as were the AnglorSaitons. Tho path 
existenoo was strewed with oipens, snpor- 
lijUidoud observances, and prodimes. H they met a 
har^ or. a woman with diBnevelM looks, or a blind or 
Uu^ .maii, or oven a monk, it was deemed a sign of 
sbmh. impending calamity; but i^ on the othor lumd, 
^oy met a wo£^ from vmich they had real cause for 
'fi^,:or St. Martin’s biAl flew from right to left, or if 
tln^ beard distant thmidor, or were iqpt by a defoni^ 
qr mprous man, they deemed it a sign of some coming 
good flirtnne. The credulily of the ago was un- 
wunded. £v(m tho wisest and best of the historians 
writers of tho period record miracles, visions, and 
mrbhantments as grave matters of &ct. hlatthew 
Paris says that it pleased tho Lord Josus to irradiara 
the glorious martyr Thomas h-Bockot ■mth many 
mirages, so that none who appioaohed his tomb in 
.faith returned without a euro. Strength, ho says, 
was restored to the Inmo, iiearing to tho dcai^ sight to 
tho bUnd, speech to tho dumb, health to lopere, and 
life to tho dead. No examples are given, but yet it 
is thus broadly stated that such miracles were pqr- 
furmed, and crdflulons readers have believed the tale. 
Giialdus (hmbrensis, also, gravely records that one 
devil acted as butler to a fiiron with grwtf fidelij^, 
and another was a voiy diligent and learned moiqK, 
and B mighty favourite of his arehbi^j^ whom^ ,ho 
was wont to entertain with a rdation of anoidjit 
histories and marvellous events. But this oleri '^’ 
devil one day forgot himsolfi and cut short his can 
as a derk. Having related that after the incartiatiw 
tho devils lost tJiw power over mankind and tven 
obliged to flee, some throwing tbemselvm into tue 
sea, and others concc^ng themselves,in hollow trim 
or in the clefts of rocte; ho added, “ I mysSf ptung^ 
into a certain foantain.” The secret was out, a 
Qiraldus says that this dcrioal devil, nnding ho 
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nobles and prektes, wmo buried with the insignia of 
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in loyal robes: the head bomg adorned with a gulden 
orown, tho hands oovered with glovos, and the feet 
with shoes embroidenM^. with gold-work, while a 
sword was girdod ite side, and its fingere were 
olenched rmmd a Swptre. Affection for tho dead 
saoms generally to have prevailed throughout this 
pewiod, except when a person died under tlio l>an of 
excommunication. Taught %y the clergy that tlie 
body of tho excommunicated was tho special preqx^ty 
of Satan, no tears wore shod over itC and no ritos 
iper&rmed. Tt was thrown into any holo or comer 
of nnconaecrated earth, silently and secretly, as a thing 
poUnted and acouraotl of God and man. 

Sporte and Paidimea .—The naticmal character of this ^ 
period may bo mure fully illustrated by a notice 
^^rts and pastimes. The favourite divereieps of^ 
Anglo-Normans woro martial sports called toifraa- 
monts. When a prince resolved to hold a tourna¬ 
ment, he sent heralds to tho neighbouring courts 
and ooiuitries to pubtish his design, and invito all 
knights to honour tlie sulcmnity with their presonoo. 
Those who accepted tho invitation to enter the lists 
hung up their wields in a neighbouring monastery, 
to w inspected both by knights and hwics; and if 
a lady tonebed it with a wund, it was considered an 
accusation of its owner. The knight had done that 
kdy somo wrong, lupposod or real, and ho must 
aiftwer fhr his conduct before he entered the lists, 
llo was brought before tho judge of tho tournament 
arid tried with great solcmuitv, and if adjudged 
guilty of any conduct unworlhv of a bravo and 
cowtuous kui^t, bo yfon not altuwod to take jiart 
in the tonnwhent. Tonmameuts were hold in an 
open space surrounded by strong palings and scaffold- 
iug, with seats for the s^ioctators. Indies, in whose 
honour the knights were to fight, usually conducted 
them to tho lists ; and troubadours and minstrels in 
picturesque drosses brightened tho scone, tho 
feats a£ war, from the single combat |o tlie general 
action, wore represented iu those martial diversions; 
and at the close of tho day tho judges declared tJie 
victors, and the ladies distributed tho piixes. I'ho 
viotora for a brief period became heroes. They wore 
conduoted ifl triumph to tho palace; their annour w.as 
taken off by ladies, imd then, dressed in rich robes, thhy 
took their seat at the table of their wyercign, where 
they were treated with tho greatest distinction. • 
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long flourished before it was iutixxlucod into England. 
It was not allo^’V'cd to ho held in England befino the 
roign of King Kichard—probably from the groat 
danger incurroil in tho omxiuntora between knight 
and knight, and from the ruinous expense with wmcli 
snrii a Mention was attendod. It is true, toamateonts 
wore held in tho tmbulcnt ipigu of King Stephen, 
but that was an ago when barons did as the^y pleasod. 
His successor, Henry II, Ifcrfbtly probibiteu tlieir 
l»ing held in England, and with good reason; for it 
was while attending toumaments on the Continent 
that his sons got up their veboUions against his 
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pa^dbtal and kingly authority. Their warMlte 
inflaiQGd &oir inArtial aidoiir, wid ^ded fiw to to6^ 
flames of anvbiition which bamed in their bosoms, p 
Biohord himself had engaged in the lists m tonn^ p 
nrents held by the king of France, and had, while ft 
thne engaged, gathered anmnd lum knightly com- p 

I [unions to disputo dominion with his fothor Hciiiy. R 
Is is said that when ho. hecarae king, he allowed 
tonmaments to ho celebrated in Inland becoi^ be a 
had observed that they contributed to make French p 
kniglitB more skilful in the nse of l^ir annsi»m|..' 
battle than his own; an assertion not borne out t 
iistorif»l facts. It wofihl rather app^r tMt Bich^ t 
normittod tournaments to bo held m his kingdom for b 
-WO reasons; firsts that ho himself was fund <rf tlio 
ivarlike divchdon, and second, because they produce* 
lovenue, he having imposed a tax on all wio entered 
Lho lists. But w^tever may have been liis motive, 
it is certain that, from his reign, for a very long 
period tournaments were among the most popular 
mstimos of the people of England. 

'Sthor favourito diversions among the Anglo- 
Normans were, hunting and hawking. The jei^us 
care with which the Norman kings protected the dwr 
to tlio gi eat misery of the people, has received notice 
in a former page.. Every offender detected in the act 
of hunting in Uio royal forests was subject to the loss 
of life and limb; and tlio very dog that strayed therein, 
if caught, was lamed by the amputation of one of its 
claws, unless redoeraod by tho owner. The exain]^ 
thus sot }iy the sovoroign was closely imitated by tho 
barons. They, too, Iwd their oflclosin-os for tho pre¬ 
servation of game, in tho foimation of which, a 
lawless exerciso of power, they often drovo the 
iiensantry from Uieir luoadowis fields, aJtid pasture- 
lands. Subsequent to tho reign of tho Red King 
AVilliam II., tlie restiictivo <cliaraotcr of the gam^ 
laws was somewhat abated. rBy a charlor of Henty I., 
tho citiaons of Tjondon wore allowed to have their 
chases for hunting; but tho peasant was still for¬ 
bidden to enjoy the pastime. That sport was resorvod 
for the king and the prolate; tho bwon and the lady 
of hig^-bom birtli. The diversions of hunting and 
hawking wot(v with tlionfi, tho Biipromo felicity of life* 
John of Salisbnry says that they irarsued wild beasts 
with greater fmy tlian the oncmitM of their country; 
and ^t by tho keenness with which they followed 
this mode of life, they became almost os great monsters 
and savages as tho animals they hnnhif. Hawking 
w1i8 a Bi»rt followed with oqnal keenness as Uiat of 
Iinuting. Falconries wore os distinot marks of high 
rank os tho spurs .of knighthood, or heraldic insignia. 
It was- a sport foi^ a long time forbiddon to all ei^pt 
tlie groat and tho noble; biit, by a olauso in the Groat 
Charter, every freeman,was allowed to. have in hia 
wood, syrios of falcons, eagles, hawks, sparhawl^ aw 
herons. M(wt of tho monasteries had stores of mwks 
for tho amusement of' tho monks, and so keenly did 
they follow tho sport, that Peter of Blois censui^ 
them for caring more for birds than shc^; and bit 
hidlooing tho falcon upon its quany with the sme 
.Toibo that had boon dofeocrated to chant tho praises 
• of. God. Hawking, also, was a fiivonrite pastime, of 
tha Anglo -Norman ladies, which John of Salislmiy 
adduces as a proof that it was a frivolous amusen^t.. 


Ho^racing was practised among the Anglo- 
6 ax(^ but not to any extent.. Such races trete held 
in Smithfiold, which vras. riieii, eir'it'h«|||. b^ tiU 
recent times, the giwt oattlo market Bat 

these races only consisted of tho (tf two 

or tbroe horses ridden jocteys,' ana was^.tfaereforo, 
but tho germ of the horso-raoing of t^ 'preiKpt day. 
Amon^ yeomen and burgess^ a sport vcaQ^' 'the 
quintain, which may be considered m of 

the touj^ment, was a favourite diversion,',-. This 
spcHTt consisted of a pole fixed firmly in ^ ground^ 
across the top of which 'was fixed a piece of .to 
tom upon a rmindle, having at one end of it fi boazd 
and at the other a sandbag. Those who engage in' 
this sport galloped against tho quintain and smiek 
the hoard with a couched polo, if tho tilteir did 
not nmke ft rapid escape, the heavy,sandbag.ai the 
other exiromity wheeled round and struck .him 
betwoon tho shoulders, to tho groat amusement of 
tho spectators. The water quintain was also a 
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[Wourito pastinfe of lho TiOnduners. It is tlius do- 
^ibod by Fitz-Stepben:—“A shield is nailed to a 
“^o fixed in the midst of tlio river—the Thamrai,— 
^d a boat is driven with violence by many oars and 
^0 stroom of tho river. On tho prow of tlio boat 
!^^nds a young man, who, in passing, tilts against tho 
tield with a spear. If tho spear breaks and lie keeps 
s station, ho gains his prize; but if not, ho is thrown 
to the riVer. To prevent bis being di'o'wned, a boat 
moorcd'both sides of tlie sliicld, filled with young 
on, who resouo him. Tho bridges, whav^ and 
[Uses ore cftiwded with spectators ready to break 
into loud bnrats of langhtor." Other omnsomonta 
c of a rustic (^aractor, somo of which m^ .bo 
nerl os a suppcmentaiy part of, tho miUtaTy 
ing of tho pc^le; #nch as wrestling, whicn 
a common pastime from London to tho Lahd’s 
from the west to tho uoith. - Yeomen wrestled 
Wizes of no mean value, as a ram or a tnjU, a 
ring, or a pipe of wine.” Tho game of quarter- 
-was oko popular. According to ballaa-stety, 
,i Hood had a hunt in Sherwood Foi:^.with a 
ir of Nottingham, whose staff of oak Mrafi .eight 
jid a h^f Img. Other amusements of 
tw were, runuhig, leaping, thfoufing^.ftoiiei 
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footing inth bows aod aixovrs,'.lb 
-fjlaige tnUgUBes div(ated themselvw iiirUb 

aiid buU-hunting, 6dhool*1x^ 
^-wexo to iun'^ themsolves wiw the barba^txs 

sport^ Shrove Tuesday «oaoh 
swols^'titw penpitted to bijbag a fighting-oo^ into 
the s(£o(Airooini which, &r the my, became a cock<pit 
finr this. (Uversicni of the urchins. In winter, b^ 


met with a wdoome leoep- 
tii^ j .aiod tn eoimtaiy revels, the taborer and the bi^< 
pitior, .the daneeie am the minstrels were hailed wiui 
omght W the peaeantry. ‘^Hnmoal girls," indeed, 
tabled before Imigbt peasant as the daughter 
of Heicidias “tumbled before Herod." The most 
I attractive amusement to both high and low was, also, 
i Ihe most pernicious. Gambling was often carried to 


wera/aioenstomed to skate with dhe shank bones of a groat excess. ChefS was known, but tho lattlo of 
dietip tied under their, choos, at the same time tilting tho dice was more practised tiian the marshalling of 
against each other with pointleas spears. bisllbp and knight. Both wore considered to bo an 

Antchg in-door amusements were theatrical enter- integral part of the education qf all thoso who aspired 
tainments-^ecolosiastical and secular. The eoclesi- to we honour of knighthood, llio passion for 
ostl^ plays were composed by tho clergy, and were gaming often led to groat social evils. Peter of Blois 
aotfiu by wem and their pupils. They consisted of attiibutes the profligacy of a young nobleman to his 
reproBentations of events or actions recorded in l%ing taught to play at dice by las &thor in early 


Sotipture, or the lived of tho seinta. Sometimes they 
were iday^ before the pablio, for Fita-Stephen says 
that'Lbaiaon had religious plays, which wmt> repre¬ 
sentations of miracles wrought by oonfoasors, and of 
the patience of martyrs under suffering. As regards 
seqular plays, they appear to have consisted only of 
comic, tales, intermingldd with jests and ribaldry. 


bbing taught to play at dice by his fothor in early 
youth; and Matthew Paris oeusuros tho English 
barons, who hod revolted from King Julm, for spend¬ 
ing their time in London in eating, drinking, and 
dict^laying, when they should havo been iu arms in 
the mill. Such was tho rage for gambliiig that ^ 


comic, tales, intermingldd with jests and ribaldry. 

Tl^ were acted by Btrolling-playerB,iohiefly in the become Buon a dongerons passion tnat several canons 
oomts of kings and tho castles of the barons. Their and laws were made to rbstrain it, but to very little 
exhilntions were of an immoral character, and probably purpose. Some of these laws wd-e very enrioua 
the' clergy composed their ecclesiastical plays as a spommens of class l^idaticn. Thus one law ordained 
counteracting influence. Other divertians were a£- that no man in the army was to play at any game 
forded ly jugglers and buflbons. TheAnglo-Norman^ for money, except the knights and cleigy, and they 
juggler made knives and balls circle through his were not to lose more tlian twenty slnuings in any 


;ler made knives and balls circle through his 
Is, and balanced his wheel and his sword as 


tmt no man in the army was to play at any game 
for money, except the knights and clei^, and they 
were not to lose more tlian twenty slnuings in any 
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adroitly as tho modem conjuror; and the bufiboh 
amused his audience with bis ribald jests as tffoctually 
as the modem down. In towns, the bearvnrd, wif& 


were not to lose more tlian twenty slnuings in any 
one day. If tho men-abarms played by ihemsclv(»— 
that is, without thoit masters looking on and por- 
mitfting—^thoy wore to be whipped; and mariners so 
offending were to bo dipped in tho sea on throe sno- 
oessive mornings, “ after the usage of sailors.” Those 
r^pilations wore evidently msigned to prevent 
qiuirrel% whicl\ were tiio naturm consoquenco of 
gambling, and which ofteft led to serious frays. It is 
recorded of John, son of King Henry, that ho “fell at 
variance at clioss with Falco Gnarino,and John broko 
Folco’s head with tho diess-board, and then Faloo 

K ro him such a blow that ho almost killed him.” 

0 laws and rogulationB, however, concerning the 
piaetioe of gaming were rendered nugatory ly the 
examples of those by whom they were promulgated; 
for if the kings and tho barons, the pimtes and the 
dergy pky^ at games of dianoo without restraint, 
why not the pcopk? • 


‘Bxanqde lisib a kndor tongue than i«ocopt.” 
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IIKKRY III., STJRKAMED OF WINOHESTEB. 

TiiK death of King John -was a piovidontial oTent„ 
both for hia fomily and his oomxt^.^ By that ovont! 
jhM;:lan^ was roscuod fiom« great dileuuna. While' 
^ lived, there appeared to he only the choioo of two 
evils: either to submit to hia tyvannioal rule, or boi 
m)vem6d by an ambitions young prince, who would 
havo ri^rdod England as a fief of France, and have 
smotheira the growth of ita indgpondenoe. A wise 
Providence ordered otherwise. No sooner was John 
buried ot Worcester than the earl of Pembroke, 
inuid»l of England, marched with the nml army 
and prince Ilunty, the oldest son of King Jo^ to the 
city of Gloucester; where, on Gy) 28th of October, a.a 
1216, the boy prince—for ho was only ten years o)d— 
was crovmed by Qualo, the Pope’s l^to, king of 
England. The ceremony was performed in more 
haste than pomp and show. As the crown had been 
lost in the Wash with the rest of the regalia, a fillet 
of g(dd was placed on the^ 'oojr’B head; and in the 
piesence of tnroe bishops, u many carls, four barons, 
and a fow abbots and friars, tho young prince took 
the usual oaths “ upon the gospels and relios of saints,” 
and, having paid homage to (he Pt^ for his kingdont, 
was “made "king. 

Tho tender of the young monarch rendered it 
neooBsaiy that there should M a protector of tho 
kingdom. Accordingly, at a great council held at 
Bristol, on tho 11th cl November, the carl of Pembroke 
was chosen to that high office, vrith tho title of Hector 
Regis et Hejpii—" Frot^tor of tHo King and the King¬ 
dom”—a tntst whiob he discharged with honmur, 
wisdcHn, and success. One of his first acts was to 
renew the Groat Charter whicho John had signed at 
Itunnymoad sametimo carefully revising suuge 

of its dausee, tench objeotv^ had h^ made by i^e 
barouB iu the inpest m Priime Louis; aud leaving 
others open for dnmissidnwhen all the barons should 
become so for fooemoilod as to meet again in solemn 
councU. That rooonoiliation was earnestly sought by 
the Protector. ^|ktors were sent to tho disoontentea 
harons, urging them to return‘and snbmit to the 




indemnity for the p^ and security for the fiiture. 
Several of the more powerfiil harots—as the earls of 
BaBahnry, Arundel, and Wtunexmo—^worawon ov» 
liy those wdd-timud lottora, and others only waited 
an opportaaity to follow their examfde. At the aa^' 


^Ri y 

tn 

sin., A.l).181i6, to Um Dspooitlenof BUhord n.,AJ)tnM, 


OTnboth Louis ana aU his adherents were placed imder 
wtthe han of excommunication. . 

ibr At the death of King John, Prince Louis Was still 

J iv nn m nfrtil aVa ... x%. 


I i| tits effints were eoimled vnfh tempting ofibrs to its 
> j heroio govemer, Ilnbert de Burgh; hut neither his 
• power nor his offers prevailed: the fiddity of De 
Burgh was inoonraptihle, and his defence of his castle 
on ue dU& invincible. The siege was rused, and 
Louis hastened to Londem, still hoping to win the 
I orown of England. Tho dtisens of London were in 
his fovour; on tho 6th oi November the Tower, which 
had hitiioito hdd out amnst hiqii, was sorrondeted 
, : into his hands. Emboldened by (be support of the 
) Londoners, Frinoe Louis marched to Hertford, and 
I Ibid si^ to and oaptnred its castle. He, also, cap- 
V jked the castle of Bwhliampstoad. This lut ei^b^ 
ijnowever, vrw rather a loss than a gdn; for it led to 
if ^ qnarrel uriA and the defection o/ono of his brav^ 
a dheronts—Robert Fitx-Waltor—to whom he refhsod 
a ts costjpdy. Success had mado him arre^ant. Th^ 
i\ ms a 6i>irit of dislike {mming up in (he nation 
wfga^t his pretensio^ ana ho unwisely fostered that 
cffi|^rit by hia haughtiness. He marched fiom Betk- 
tf i^tmpstead to Si Albans, where his conduct embittm^ 
1^0 minds of many aminst him, and osperially (he 
f^lorgy. He threatened to hum down the magnifioont 
if its abbot did not acknpwlodKe him lawful 
f Held , (jf England, and although he did not cany hia 
^^^at into ezoontimi whon the abbot sternly renised 
gto his demand, tho abbey was on^ saved 

« mocjig jiayment of a fine of eighty maiks of suver, 

'ho soosor of Christmas was now at band, and a 
was agr^ upon till tho second '^k alter the 
W ^"phany, which was afterwords ^long^ till after 
'-er, A.D. 1217.^ Meanwhile, bout parties ‘pepai^ 
Etf'!%ho final strode. Louis went to France fhr men 
for\i numey, and PembroXil was actively engaged in 
andl^ting in England'and in gaining over other 
reoiA^ms to tho cause of King Henry. Lot^ bad left 
bare”,umud. do Cou <7 as bis governor in I bglo"*!. 

^ like h^s mastor, Do Cou<w governed atronntiv. 

' Frenoh, indeed, began to lo& upon the 






. .. in . the minde of tie 

,®i»nee ooHedtiiur troops 
beauna to iM 'oonsideTedfnotas' 
^.native tjrranny, but as plunderers^ 
v ji" - ^ endured, by &ee-bom 

»Engi M a ^ {tmdes, the cause for which theFiench 
been called into the countiy no longer 
■;Cjas^t-tho tyrant against whom fliey W rebelted 
was in tomb at Worcester, and Sonia, thetelbrei was 
:no losi^r wanted. He might have be^ convinced of 
this boa^ he .embarked for fnnioe; fbr one Wflliam 
do OoUmgbam, at the head of a thousand gallant 
aroherS, .would have taken him prisoner as he was on 
his yt^ to the coast, hod not the timely aid of the 
fleet prenrented his capture. On his return 
tho^'WV'.a Stemmr oppositum displayed. The 
aratbfi^ wM-still existing; bat regardless of tbi^ 
t^ ‘uuuiaers of the Cinque Forts captor^ several of 
his yesS!^ finr which he took revenge on Sandwich, 
whkfli he burned to the ground. 

^ l^e, truce having^ expired, Louis onoo more laid 
si^ 1i> Dover; while Pembroke recommenced hos- 
tilittes by la^g siege to the castle of Mount Sorel, 
in l^^toiwaire. In this enterprise Pembroke was 
unsnccessibl. The count of Ferdie, with six hundred 
knights and twenty thousand men—^Frenc^ 
Flemings, and ower mercenaries—marched firom 
London to the relief of the castle, and the si^e was 
raised. The oonnt of Porcho, with his “ wicked French 
freebooters," as an old ohronidor caUs ^em, now 
marched to Lincoln, committing fearful liavoo in 
their route: the inhabitants were plundered, and 
churches monasteries wantonly destroyed. The 
castle of Lincoln was besieged, bat it was bravely de> 
fended by a Woman—^Nichma do Camville, the widow 
of its hemitary governor. While the count was en¬ 
gaged in this siege, Pembroke called out the tenants 
of the crown, and hastened to its relief. Previous to 
marching, his army was invested with a sacreid 
character by Omilo, the le^to. The trfjr became a 
sort of oru^e. Crosses were sown upon the breasts 
of ^ the soldiers, and they wore promised all the 
mivilegos of crusaders. To animate them, 

Uualo, who luxi every Sunday and holiday pronounced 
the sentence of excommunication against the partisans 
of Tiouis, now hurled the thunders, of tho Church 
against him personally. The war had, therrforo, 
assumed the character -of a enunde against the'Fiench 
arniy. The count of Porche was still besiegthg the 
castio of Lincoln when Pembroke’s army approach^ 
the walls of the city. Domuing himself fiote withm 
its walls, ho did not lead out his forces against X’oiia-f 
breWs fixmy, but kept battering a\n^ at the walls^ 
tlie bastle, reseflving to reduce that i&st, and then Co 
fight in. the open field. H%aover dreamt ibath» 
enemy wonld enter the walira town and engage hi^ 
in the nanpw streets of Lincoln, On a su^en, howf- 
ever,he funnd himself engaged in a stroet'fight und^r 
the disad^^tageous droumstonces. ^ 
weU-tttOTmted knight^ but cavalr/ was c^spo ussln 
8 ud^^ j3iDBa.^narteni. His knights weie wounded at:ld 
diawn^^ shd at lengUx were compelled to anr endj lf 
in .^ : ip|p, .-T^ a meroEeas slai^ter ih n 

'narTbi|^.:|%p^ of Xiincoln, and among the Slain.wAjs 
the '(bi|^e]E{i^ wj^ scorned to surmidet' to 


'■ . ■V'-’i'-'-'T-W 
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Qui^ t*AS. the victory which, from 


the. owise of Prince Louis, 


they ]^d < 


perishra in their flight over the river Witham. 

It was on hearing of this disaster that Prince Louis 
raised the siege of Dbver, and hastened to London. 
It vpB follows by a great naval success. At this 
time,«nother fleet and army were being prepared in 
France to aid Louis in his stihggle for tho^gHsh 
crown. Blanche of Castile, tho wife of Louis, was 
said to be gathering these reinfiiroements in aid of her 
jhitaband; for Phuit, king of France, was afrtdd of 
I acting openly in the matter lest ho should bring 
down npon,lus head the curse of the Ghur^. It was 
lu August that this fleet, consisting of eighty largo 
ships and several smaller vosscls, miled from Calais. 
ISudaoe, a famous pirate monk of tho ago, \vas ite 
commander. On board there wore three hunditn 
knights and a niflnoroos body of iniant^, and their 
piirpose was to effect a landing on tho Thames, and 
join Prince Louis in London. But' that object was 
inover accomplished. As they were.snaking for the 
/estuary of the Thames, they wore attacked by Du 
[Burgl^ the hero of Dover CasUo, who had only forty 

M [vessels under his command, bat who, with this small 
*juinament, bore down upon the French fleet with such 
ble fury, that, with the exertion of fifteen 
the whole of* the French n^t wos either 
i or de^Hroyod. It is tdatod that Do Bnigh 
wwdored qoick-limo to be scattered in tbe lur, 
he wind carried into the foces of his enemies; 
but the iron beaks of his galleys and his Ixxuding- 
asos proved more formidpbTo than tho quiok-limo. 
Tho inctory was dbmidoto. aFrom that time tho cause 
of Louis was hopeless. Negotiations followed, and on 
the 11th of September a tr^ty was signed on an islet 
of the Thames near Kingston, by which Louis re¬ 
nounced Ids pretensions to the crown of England; 
and Pembroke granted a complete amnesty, with a 
participation in aU privileges to his English adherents, 
lliree days after, a safe conduct was granted to Louis, 
and he was honourably escorted to the sea-side by tho 
earl of Pemlnoko, from whence ho sailed with his 
adventurers to France. • 

Pembroke s&riotly observed the conditions of this 
trea^. All the barons who had adhered to tho causo 
of tho French prince ^wero rostered to their estates 
and honours. But the Pern’s' legate,^ualo, acted in 
a 'difforent spirit towards the dorgy who had fovoured 
Lonis: all m them who had boon oxoommunicated 
being now banished from tho« kingdom. Unfortu- 
nat^ for the country, the regent Pembroke died in 
March A.P. 1219. Iteforo he died, however, he bad 
perfected the great Charter, wrung from King John 
by Ae barons, by a«"Cbartor of tho Fore^" in 
which the terrible penalties for destroying the Idi^s 
deer were abolished, and the milder powshments of 
fines or inrorisaDmmit sabstitntfid. Pembroke ex¬ 
tended this ebarter to Ireland; and he provided that 
it should live in the popular mind throughout 
England, by being road in the county courts 
penodioolly. 'While protector, he omitted nothing 
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that puffht oontribate to the honour of the king wa 
the of the country, lie introduced no sweep¬ 

ing cdisiwcs in the laws, but ho did that which was 
wiser and bettor—ho amonded them with wisdom 
and inodoration, thus leaving a noble czamjilo tm 
_ future Engliib statesmen. ^ I 

Pembroke was siioceodcd in the ]|>roteotorship by 
Unbnrt de Burgh, while tho young king’s person was 
nommittod to the care of Fetor ice fiochoe, a Poictevin 
by birth, bishop of Winchester. Those soon be^mo 
ttvoIb. Do Burgh was the most popular witb ^e; 
English people, but Dhs Boohos ruled at court. Dis- 
sensions followed, but dangerous oonsequenoos werej 


Ho oslced'an.iud of a iifto^th upon all.personal 
estates. That ^ was granted, b^ und^ drenm- 
stanoea bitherto unknown in England. T^ete ‘w:ere 
strict limitatibns defined as to the mode in udiioh the 
money was to he need as well as . 'Hare, was a 

change, indeed! Former kinn had debumded. and 
obtain^ money, and spent it how they pleoi^ t now 
the people asserted the right not only ca granting it, 
hut how it should* he expended. Mor was. this all. 
Tho “aid” was not oven granted until Hpsuy. 
consented to ratify tho ohaxi^ of their lihdruos. On 
these conditions the subsidy was voted and its oed- 


proventod by the skill of Pandulph, who had again I and laity contrihating a fifteenth of their suhejtence 
become legate in England. In May, a.p. 1220,Hengr\ for war with Franca A largo army was rafoed' hut 
was re-crowned: Langton, archbishop of Canterhuiy, I to very little purpose. It was commanded'!:^ Bioihard, 
who had been permitted by the Pope to return toe earl of Cornwall, tho king’s brother, who landed at 

_ft. * •_ Jl _* _ IT wa - ^ 


king’s brother, who landed at 


rotun^ he had dmnandod in the name of tho people I Albigenses in tho south of France— a Protestant 
tllat no baron should hold more than two of the reyd I peopm who wore called heretics, and treated more 
castles. It was so ordained, hut little hoed was paid I oruifily than the infidel Surens—and a pajpal lento 
to the order. Many of the borons, chilly fore^ors, Q . threatened the English witli excommunication if uiey 
pretended that they hold their fortresses in trust tiU ■. raised obstaofos to Xjouis in this “ holy war,” and a 
the king come,of aga and refhsod to give them np. Ii tnico was agreed upon for one year: a timb which 
De Burw demanded ^oir surrender, but Dos lioches f. was afterwards extended to A.i>. 1229. 
favoured their retention. Plots and conspiracdos fol- f At tho time of the extension of this truce the 
lowed. In the hope of restoring peace, De Burgh, in ' Frenjfh king was dead, and was snooeedod by his son 
the year 1223, obtained a bull from the Pope, de-^' Louis IX., then only twelve yeara of age. Tlio 
cloring the young king, now sixteen years ol^ to be ;■ J minority of that young monarch was nuu'ked by great 
of age to govern the kingdom witliout protectors.' - disorders in Franco, and if, instead of renewing tho 
This bull was accompanied by a command tq thei; truce Henry had pursued tho war with vigour, ho 
barons to deliver up tho row castles forthwith, u might have recovered his foreign possessions. But 


'They wore, however, still recusant, and Do Bi 
procffiodod to take them hy force of arms. In 


Henry was no warrior. When the truce expired, he 
resolved to carry war into Franca hnt when ho 
arrived at Portsmouth, tho shipping provided for tho 


course of the year 1224 mo(i of them were captured: W arrived at Portsmouth, tho shipping provided for tho 
and at Buford, eighty of, wo foreign ganison, who « tranE^rt of his army was not r(^y, and he post- 
Jind committed frightful excesses in tho neighbouring n ponra his expedition till tho following year. In that 
country, wore hanged. Do Burgh, who was not a [] year, 1230, ho did set saB for tho Continent but it was 
cruel man, resorted to this seventy as a warning to L only to bring ^graco on himself, and dislwnour on 


Jorusalom, he quitted tho kingdom, and many foreign 
adventurers followed his example. By this time wo 
law had reasserted its supremacy, and peace was 
restored. Dreading the seveipty of Do Burgh, and 
perhaps still more the ban of excummiuiication threat- 


H everythmg wore a promising as^t. Itcnry, hpw- 
ovor,Jonly advanced as far as Isantes, whore, while 
i|tho French were capturing some of his towns, ho 
r.wast^ his time and means in feasting and po* 

_ . « ■_ r geachtries. l^ny of his poorer knights were obliged 

porham still more wo ban of excummimication threat- ^ to [sell 4hmr horses and arms to defray their ex- 
cned by tho archbishop of Cantorbury, the recusant 'f"pcABes ;*and about the end of October the unwarliko 
barons everywhere' submitted to tho crown. J 'llinry rotuniod to England. 'The bravo Do Bui^h. 

Bya Beoret (^nse of the treaty entered into between I A'^gd occompuiied him in this expedition, and notwith- 
I/niisand tho protector Pemhroka the French prince Wstdnding tos known honour, vabnr, and ability, the 
had bound_ himself to give np all tho castles in Nor- *^g and his oemrtiers mideavonred to throw aU tho 
mondy which had h^n wrested ftom King John, Dl|°i^e upon hiiA hut the pooplo attributed it to the 
should ho over ascend tto throne of < Fiance. He kaPng bimmilf. They lo^pd upon him as a trifier and 
ascended that ^rone a.d. 1226, but he not only re- a |rrowaid, and when no asked his parliament for 
fused to fulfil his engagement, hut overrun some parts mnbney to replenish his hanktnpt exchequer, it'Was 
of Qnionne and Poitou, and captured tho imporiant rewa^Bed. 

maritime town of BochoUe. Ambassadors wore sent s^'he history of England for some years after this 
to demand the fulfilment of tho treaty of aj). 1217, dig kfly nfynisfa* of court intrigues and cohtests for 
Imt tho demand Wd^,.answored W the above aggros- pdU wor. Des Bochea biriiop of Winchefdmr, Jkad re- 
Stons. Henry now summoned a Au-liament—fiir that ta»\ nod from his pilgrimage and again beosme the 
niroe was now oomi^ into nee—^to meet at West- rivef al of Hubert do Burgh. And thfo timp . he 
nunstv. When that ^liamentossemhled-lfo Burgh ^Wamphedk- In ^e year 1232 the brave De Bureh 
asked for money to enable the king to recover ^ewii.; ^fkKnaod to oxpenence tho proverbial ingratiteme 


irgh. And tiifo timp . he 
1232 the brave De Bunrh 


lomnod to oxpenence tho proverbial ingrati 
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of princes. Many oircumiitaiioos contribated to his 
down^L^... The envy and malioe of Des Boohes, and 
tho courtiers, being the most effootnol Wuh 
oh^ the ‘Uontanent, Heniy had received hoint^ in 
Poitoa end Guieime, and fhnn that time his court 
became iuore fiireign than BlngUsh. De Burgh ■was 
surtomided with enemies—Des Boohes being tho 
most urt'oterate and fonnidable. Ho remembored bis' 
lbrm« defeat, and nought revoufo. And ho had it. 
The high ofBco of justiciary had been conferred on 
Do Burgh Ibr life, but ho rudely deprived of it, 
and ordered to give an oocoont of the disposal of tho 
revenues of tho crown durit^ his administration. I 
ManV ; crimes wore laid to hu obarra; tlie most 
hehtous being that oi gaining the Kings affixtion by 
ma^ and bnebantmout I Perceiving that his enemies I 
wore ‘too powerful for him, Do Burgh and took 
refb^ in Merton Abbey. Henry would have dragged 
hiUL £ 1 * 000 : this aayliuu, but his torona represontod Ac 


Lotus, wh(»n they bad suprortod, and they wore 
about to drw him from* tho tdtar of thB abbey when 
Henry recalled his order. But De Burgh soon titer 
fell into the king’s hands through treachery. Having 
received a safo conduct firom Henry, he left his atylnm 
to visit his wife, who ^vas sister to tho king of soots, 
and he had no sooner quitted it than he was pursued 
by three hundred armed men, sent W the mithless 
monaroh to arrest him. Do Burgh dod to a parish 
chnrph in Essex, but he was dragged from tho altar 
by his pursnore und convoyed to tho Tower of London. 
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The bishops, howovor, raised such an indignant 

against ^is violation of tite sanctnafy u)at 
Biinvy was 0 (»nj)Clled to have him conveyed saflely 


Sack to the parish cha)tch. He was still, however, 
resolved to get De Burgh into his mwer. Tlie 
ohuroh was surrounded by armed men who prevented 
imy, one from entering it with provisions, and the 
brave Hubert, who had scorned to surrender to tho 
Prenoh. when twice beleagurod by them in Dover 
Castlo, was oconpelled, from fear of starvation, to sur¬ 
render to Henry, whose throne he had so valiantly 
supported. Henry was od'riscd to put him to d^tli, 
’‘bnt.his conscience would not allow him to commit so 
foul an act. He confiscated his estates, and imprisunod 
'him in tho castle of Dovizes, from whence ho made 
jhis escape, and went into Woles. Finally, Do Buigh 
jtrinmphcd over the malioe of his enemies.^ Hu 
jhicome reconciled to tho kin^, who restored him to 
ihis estates; but ho never again took part in tho ad- 
jministration of pnblio atTaire. 
i On the downfal of Hubt'rt do Burgh, tho rxMit of 
(chief minister was confen*od on his rival Dos Boohes. 

I He triumphed, but it was only for a season. Dos 
/itoclies invited over many of his oountr 3 nabn ^ 
[England, on whom Henry bestowed all placos of 
\ honour and profit I’fao days of tho Conqueror had in 
la degree retunicd: foreimors Hwarmod roimd tho 
] court. Henry oven provided rich heirossea for somo 
(of them to wed, and they began*to look upon 
(England as their home. 'NVho so groat in the king- 
]dom at this time as these hungiy Poictovins ? ^ they 
I reasoned among themselves; and they sliowcd then* 
imxwrtanco by trimting tlie English nobility with 
contempt. But tho baj^s of England wore not yet 
slavra. They who curbed tho tyrant John conhl 
surely curb the insolence of these foreigners, and tho 
will of tho dastardly Hcniy. A number of them, with 
Pembroke’s son at their head, rcnionstreted witii him 
for giving the preference to foroignora rather than Ut 
his Noglish subjects, anS^whou Dos Bodies in tlio 
I king’s namo returned a haughty answer, they retired 
I from court, a suUcu and disoontoiitod liody. If they 
hml lost tlio fevour of tho king, he had now lost their 
actions. Twice ho summonod them to moot him in 
parliament, and twice they refused to obey his sum¬ 
mons. They would neither moot him at Oxford nor 
at Westminster. Tho spirit of natifinalily was 
aroused. Henry was plainly told that if ho did not 
ditmniiM Des Boches and his Poictovin fevourites from 
court, they would drive both him and thorn out of tlio 
i kingdom. The baremS knew their power, and hail 
’ ^ey il&maitiod united, their object would have been at 
I once occoniplisbod. Both llcniy and his minister 
1 were alarmed at thdf thrmt, and in order to divert 
^ the storm which was gathering aronnfl them, a schemu 
was devised to divide the barons, which proved suo- 
oessfuL Many at them wore gained over to tlio court 
fevours and fair promises, Vnd tho carl of Pem¬ 
broke, still stoning fim in bis patriotism, ho was 
docoywl into Ireland by Des Bochos, whore ho was 
basely murdered. I^ut though by his craft this 
ambitious prelate broke up tho cunfuderaw of tbo 
barons, his trium]>h was evanescent, wbat the 
barons failed to effect was brfught about by one of 
his own order. Grown bolder by success, ho con¬ 
fiscated the csbitos -of several English noble^^ and in- 
, Bolently declared in his place at (^urt, that the barons 
of England wore infenor in xat^ and condition to 
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thole of PnuDioe. Edmimd, axohlni^p of 
now .took np the luitioxud moBe, He threatene 
Henry with excornmnnicaticni if he did not inatantl. 
dienuea Dea Bocdiee and his associates, and bremblinjra 
for his &te, the Ung commanded him to retire to. hu' 
own diooeso, and his Foicterin {aToniitcs to go about 
their bosiness. A new administration was formed, in 
which the primate had great sway, and fixjm whi<di| 
the people entortainod hopes of a Mtter government, 
lluB occnrred iuD. 1234. 

For a time the country mu bettw 'governed Ihej 
Charters being the basis of the administration. * Bub 
Henry, though he sublnitted to archbiidiop Edmund’s 
sway, was not favourable to his mode of TOvemment.t) 
His didike of the English herons and the Chartoral' 
naw with his years; and there was ho attenmt madet'^ 
by the barons to remove his prejudices. Ue 
nnpop^Llar with them and with the p^le at lar^ 
His station was not too high for the wits of the agt 
to hurl their shafts at huo. It was not an ^ o 
printing, but men oould write, and lips could disKmiJ 
iihto wQely what was writtan. It was an age when| 
men found the moans of showing their contempt of 
oliaraoter by written and oral satire.^ And Heiuy’s 
character was vulnerable in many points of view, of I 
which the satinioal ballad*makers were not slow in' 
taking advaaiagA His fiuloies on the Continent— 
the second which will be presently recorded—osjjo- 
oially was made the subject of lampooi^ ^us, ini 
one of the Anglo-Norman satires, his majesty is nuidoj 
to say that he would certainly toko Paris; that ho 
would set fire to the river Sein^; that ho would Imm 
all the IVenoh mUli ; and that it would be a toftihlOi 
thing if the French hod no bread to cat for a wook. 
His mode of procuring money, also, laid him open to 
satire and pungent vnttioism, for there wore no con¬ 
trivances BO moan or unjint that,he disdained to 
practise them. Ho beg^ and borrowed "of abbots, 
friars, derks, and men of low d^ree,” and bo exacted 
money from all classes of his subjects. Ho plundered 
tlu3 choTch, and the poor fishermen on the sea-coast 
woro made to 'contribute to his neoessitios. As for 
tho Jews, tiioy wero despoiled beyond all precedent 
for Henry sold them as ho would a &i:^ to his 
brotlior Richard. 

Such was the state of public fooling A.o. 1230; 


^ Vi^Bjw^^^as.made chief 

WiiSsm wild. 

frp ^ the Earl, Warrennec 


wore 


found for Oi^na and Provenoalawho haA^mg 
to boast of but tl^prr ftniaod paront^^ '.<^o adid to 
^sgtjst, ^bf tho^uOiaUmr, 
Isabella, by the count of I* Mawho, to whete ^ bad 
^ married shortly after tho dea£ of hSmSond 
King John, w^ sent to England to ho 
Dj Ueniy. Riches and honqnrs wore ^ovi^tod upon 
and they were followed by adventuIttH^^i^ 
Omenne, who shared in Henry's prodigal < 

“ranwgsi thewi^ 

Hfotoiy chiefly oonsisto of the renumsfi^^ 
of bar^ against tho fevo^dSuto 

tnisirew herd of foreign &vonritos;‘thdr ifto^npts 
^ r®®!®'*’® ti*8Ui from the king's presence and .touiu^is 
and tho arto employ^ by these foreignom to keep 
thoir ^ncL I’he king^s lavish fovSum soon left 
nim without ^ther money or. credit—he wasAba^- 
rupt aaonareh. In his extremity, he applied to pai-- 
uament for aid, but over and over iu^n they only Voted • 
Jam s^ly supplier and those onfy on tiie condition 
that he dould dismiss his foreign.fovourites.and 
redi'^ them grievances. But no sooner was his 
wants supped than his promises wore 'wahtouly 
^ken. Ihe barons them bound him by oath'; and 
Hen^ took oaths, hut they 'wore no more binding 
on bis conscience than bis pnam'ses. It was in vain 
toat they redded him of a clauso. in tho Orrat 
ybortw, which provided for tho banishment' of unjust 
favourite without any process of law; tho infatuated 
monarch was persuaded by his fevtfurite that tho 
mglish laws were of no significanbe, and they wore 
still rottuned in power. 

nfi incannj«8 of tho character of Heniy IH. is 
wll illusteate by incidents related by Matthew 
I ans at tho birth of his first-born Edward, a.o. 1289. 
The stTwts of London, he says, were illnminat^ and 
bands of danews made tho night joyftd with drum 
wd tambpiinne. But Hcniy car^ little for tbotf o 
^ barren iejoicing& He wantod money, and he'sent 
OUKU rvuH urn omw ui iiuouu jiwouuk *.u. messenm^ into the city and country to ask for 

feeling which grew stronger and strong. Henry 1* present^, those messengers retui-ned, if they 


was now twenty-nine years of age and stilt nmnarriod. 
Hithmto ho had been nnfttrtnnato in love as veU as 
in war. Ho had laid sioge to several ladies’, hearts, 
but had met -with no success At length, howeve;', 
ono yielded to addresses. In this year he mante 
Eleanor, daughter of tiiQ count PtOTence; a union 
which M to tho old stoxy-r-an inundation of feigners. 
Eleanor brought with her a numorous retinue and 
hosts of foroiguors followed to share in her good 
fortnno. These wero and Frovonoafo: men 

equally as insolent an^pffping as the Foiotevins. 
At thu time tho peopl^lf ' the Continent were aU of 
tho same typo; no mattpi^'^m what part they came. 
Hence when they .to England they vtore all 
^nally odious to tfle tSUglish nobility and the people. 
These Gascons and Froveneals becaino oqpeoiaUy ob¬ 
noxious. And with reason; 'for Heiuy lavished 

en them <bU his fovoudsT Tho queen's matenial unolA^ 


j,t. wero well loaded, the king smfled; hut if the 
i were small, tiioy were rejected with contempt. 


gifts 

The 


o^cbroniolor that it was wittingly said, “Qod gavo 
» the child to tho nation, but the kiug.sold him to the 
'^pdople.” 

V Wle thus nbpopular, Henry was hurried into a 
md warwithlr^ by the queen-mother, Isabdla. 

offended vanity. 

|;he estate of Isabelk’s husband, tho earl of JJswhl 
1 ^ ^’oitou which was sulueot to Erance, 

>a Louis IX. having given thet part of the oduntrv 
• tho sovme^ty of his brother Alphonso, 

I. barons to do theil^ew lord nonugSi ' yssball., 
jt^iwever, persuaded % husband' toxbaM:i^^ 

S egitooe to FraiuA’.fathor thap thus td'doniton 
M and she ip aid of her lou'HWin 
jpprt of his reholRop;. To enable hha: W uttddrtoko 


“ ■*'Tfc ' 



Aj>. 

£E( 


iQuraitfe' 
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•^Qeniy call^ npoq hia pa rl iMaaiit ftw;; ab/end to it}, tmt what he borrow^ hO 

_ __— ?!?”,' ®®*‘ in(» 67 , hut flatl# iu^'^di i&enoe it waa that when ho nsked iho 

rwMOg^-^f -aiay oea^ or other, howorer, moucw abtet of Bamaa^ to l«id him a hundred pounds, ho 
A ** ^ contrived to fill nalyd7 replied, that "he gave but never lent;” and 

» ailver finr the pm-poaea of hia ho went to tiie money-len^ra to borrow the sum that 
A^mpanied by hia queen, hia “ho might aatit^ tne wabts of the beggar-king." 
w^^^^iohagd, and three hundred knighta, Henry! But with all hia plundering, begging, and Dcwowing, 
fS!^L.?”'Tr and made finr the river! although he looked upon a meeting of parliament aa a 

vwroMft tie joioM on thsLOontinent by nearly) meeting of hia enemiea, in the year 1248, ho was 
thousand men, for Bngliah gold never foiledT again compelled to c4ll his barons together ,to ask for 
wmse-an anny thmo for nnv war. whetbnr W m- --•* — •-•- "--— ^ ^ 


for any war, whether just or money: it was in vain. He was now-^d that he 
. oy iffi Most .of those w^ rained round Iris standard ought to blush to aid fiom a people whom ho 


^ -- --—— mm wiiibiimibi wM|^aa« wv v««jkiaita w opsu UMva aawaaa m awvMaw ivaavau 

v^ 'peia mercenanea, there^ were others whoj hated and shunned jor the sjbiety of auens, and was 


eomempuraeas tnat in wmon itenzy 
«o«“«ed- He was defeated in a 
p U eu pd' battle on the banks of the river Cfoaronte^ near 
theeas^of Taillebourg: and again on the hanks of the 
8 ph)e;Hver near the town of Sautes ; and was finally 1 
oompdt^ to flee amross Sadntonge to Blaye, leaving 
^ notary chest and the saored vessels and omamenfoi 
of - his. moveable chapel* royal in the bautifi of thoi 
v iflto rioua Frmioe. Louis IX. sooq rednoed thatj 
portion of Poitou which belonged to England, andl 


I <01 this occasion laid plainly before him, and Hemy 
hoard the oomplaints <n his parliament patiently, and 
promised amendment. But the borons were no longer 
to be deceived: supidieB were sternly refused. 

Heniy yna now put to his wits’ end fos money 
wherewith to supply his personal wants, andflho 
wants of his gre^r fovourites. In the hoiw of- 
obtaining it, he said that ho was now resolved to 
reconquer all his conlinentsd donunions; but as it 
-was known that the Fnnudi monarch Louis had 


before him, and Hexuy 


mpfiUed 
ad'Louii 


the earl of Marohe to imi 


mercy. 


'Continent Having pnrohased a truce for five years 
of the Frenoh king, Jleniy returned to Knylrfn,! in 
September, a.o. 1243, and in order to oonoeal his 
shame, he commanded his mtiitiuy tenants to meet 
him at Portsmouth, and ho was conducted by them to 
l^on with groat pomp, as though he had been the 
victor, mid not tho vanquished. I 

The prido of tho ^glish was deeply mortified byl 
this innoxious campaign. Homy was more unpopular^ 
than ever, and tho pen of the satirist was fitutiu in^ 

lampoons holding him up to ridicule. Hie pailiament,« 

alsQ, became more refriiotory than it* had ever been.] 
Whu in the yoor^ 1244 he demanded more money, hw 
was charged with extravagance; with fiequon? 
breeches of the Charter, and was plidnly told ha 
was a monarch in whom hia people could place nK 
oonfidenoe. Parliament even ^manded that the aiia 
pcutmcnc of the chief justiciaty, the chancellor, onw 
other great ofilrars of state should be plt wyd in th^ 
hands. To this bold demand Homy demurred. 
would oonsent to nothing more than anot^ ratifi^ 
turn of the Groat, Charter, whisk meant nothhig^i^ 
iK6noo parliimoiit would only grant* him tw£^n 
shillings on every knight’s foe; and that grant bn> 
umoeded moro out of a spirit of ^i^tiy than of 
to the sovezoWs wants, for it ^ granted for^lthi 

'“P 

It was now that Htn^ beeame moro like a ronbe 
and a beg^ than a king. He raised monoyM bj 
stretebing his prerogative in respect to fines, bo^vo 
tooeis^ purveyances, and other blanches of the amflion 

■ nyWue. ..He'plunderod the Jews without mercy ;nan( 

begg^ fixim town to totm, and castle to amtle 
«o„ TO ff>dioant friar was ever more importunatK^ foi 
atootg^.il^ tnw King Hemy. .As fur bomiw^g 


rsT the cross upon himselfi and dodarod that ho would 
inl| make war upon tho infolels in Palestine; hut as it 
ist was certain that he* had no such intention, and that 
et I he^uly wanted money to squander on his fovourites, 
to I he was again nnsucomsfriL At the suggestion of his 
te I ibreign aovisois, Hemy now turned to his plate and 
f his jewds. “ Who will buy them?” he aake^ ** ’Plio 
lyi dtiwns of London,” watathe reply. So tho Londoners 
urC pnrohased his j^te and his jewels; Henry thus 
ni; eiroressinghimsw when tho purchase was completed:— 
t)l' ” % ^7 troth, if the treasures of Augustus, wore for 
i.f sale, these dtizens would he tho purohasors. Those 
leT downs who assume the title of barons abound in all 
it'l tilings, while we-are wanting in tho common neces* 
Lfej sarioB of lifo." From this time Honry is said to havo 
iw become more inimioal and rapacious to tbe Londoners 
than ever.. He made them ,Bmaii for the purchoso of 
M his valuables in this very jeax. In these days when 
l|r remlar oommeroial •intarronrso between producers 
M am oonBumfoiS "ma imperfectly established, the ib'ra 
^ of England were of groat importance to reinoto 
ou districto. Most huge towns possessed chartors for 
ty' holding foirs once a year or more,gand thither oamo 
traders and customers fromjall paits. But while they 
were a oonvenience, they were detrimental to tho 
the regular traders of the towns, kuumiuch os during their 
the oontmnance their shops were dosed and their trade 
suspended. Large revenues were derived from these 
ber ffoirs W some of &e prelates; and Henry now resolved ■ 
hyj to estaolish one for his profit and at the same time to 
VO- punish the Londoners who, he said, possessed a' surfeit 
ant ofridies. At the ^tof Sh Edward in October, he 
nd proclaimed that a fiur shoulwbe held at Westminster 
tie. for a fortnight, during which period no o&er should 
for be hdd in the kingdom, and sU traffic in Ixmdon 
Qg, should cease,that the WoBtminsler foirmightbc bettor 
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supplied inih merohandifie. The fiiir wm tield, anw 
much toll was dorivod from the morohaiidise urougntt 
tQ it, hut it proved a fiulure as legar^ proat to the I 
traders. It was a time of wind and ram, Md the 
tents woro ewied through, so that the g<^8 ■wore 
spoilt, and the shivering traders “c^hed moim- 
Sy in the swampy soil" hy which Ae royal pal^ 
was then surrounded. Matthew Tsm ^ says th^ 
“ those who were arjcustomcd to sit at meir mealB m 
the midst of tlieir families by the firo»de knew not 
how to endure this state of wont ^ diseom^ 
Nor was this tho only revenge which Henry .took 
upon tho Londoners for being richer than hvmselt 
At Christmas he let loose his pmrveyors among them; 
on New-year’s day, a.d. 1248, he made to offer tte 
eifts of the season; and Shortly after, he comp^^ 
fliem to pay him tho Bum of 20001, in violation of aU 
law and right. Prom these exacUons and <apn^ % 


that inis the year 1260, ho assembled them m West* 
miisterHall to entreat their forgiveness for his anger 


V1SBTS1HBTER HALL. 



and malevolence, but it is probable that his contrition, 
whether real or pretended, wa^ as damaging to him 
os his fines, imposed kniui, and decrees fur pulling 
down tho posts and chains of the city whenever he 
imagined there would he a riot. It is quite clear 
that if Henry’s contrition was sincere, it was only for* 
the mioncnt, an^ it is equally dear that tho mutual 
hatred between him and tho Londoners daily grow 
stronger. The feud wps increased by the conduct of 
his retainers. Frequent riots oocurrm between them 
and the Londem apprentices. Thus, in tho Lent of 
A.D. 1263, as the young men of the,city were pla;^g 
at tlieir favourite gome of Qnintipim kinga pages 
and attendants insulted them, calling them ** rustics 
and scurvy and soapy wretdies,” and entered the' 


h^ to pay a thousand marks. 
Meanor, a^ mereaaed the hatred between iho 
^done» and the Ck^ ’ In dris jeitf^tho kfag 
to “d die was left Midy Koe^ o1 

^e Q ieat^eal. There had been pei^tted quarrels 
boton EleanOT and the dtiaens a^t oerti^-dues; 
oaUrf queen gold, which she dsimod from all veto 
“a^gatang the Thames, and having Sow ftie power 
,1 in hw ovm hands, when tho two dwiek of Lwidon 
r^ted tho paym^ she committed them toi^n. 
j This ad was one which fhe dtieens of London, could 
' nevOT fomve, and wheiL diortly after, Meoiior irt» 
pa^ng through London bridge in her'Wg^ did was 
rudely assailed hy mud and stonos, and epithets ^ver 
meant for ^ pdite.. It may be that the Londonen 
at thto period were too apt to take the law into their 
0 ^ h wd^ but thdr provocations were gr^t, both 
from the king, the queen, and their proud retainoni. 

It has been mentioned that the king at thaf "time 
Was gone to Qascony. Before he went he once more 
met hm parliament. The sspoot of the kingdom was 
hocoming serfons; and in order to avert impending 
UongOT, H^ry expressed his resolve to undortako a 
Crusade. It was ostensibly for that object he called 
aptoliamenC* He only wanted, ho said, a ptoper 
Cfonstian aid, that ho might go and recover the tomb 
of Chnst from the infidel Turk. At first the barons, 
who bad boon so often duped, treated his demand 
with wntompt; but finoUy they hold out hopes of a 
^ litoral grunt if h© would consent to a fresh, and most 
solemn confirmation of their liberties. Henry did 
I wnsenf; and then ensued a scone well calculated in 
I dark ages to render his promises inviolable^ 

I On tlio 3«1 of May, a.i>. 1263, tho king was at West- 

S ister Hall, surroundod by prelates, abbots, and 
barons. The bishops and ahbbte woro dressed in 
tteir canonicals, and each hold a taper in his bniifi 
A taper was offoi-ed to the king, but ho refused it on 
too ground^ that ho was not a priest, a circumstauco 
• Shat gave nse to a suspicion that lie would once more 
I prove faithless.* But the ceremony proceeded. The 
Grmt Charter and the Charter of Norests having been 
D aloud, and tho king having promised to observe 
I their oondiUoMs to tho veiy letter, tho archbishop of 
r|Cantorbu ]7 pronounced sentence of excommunication 
vagainst w who should, either directly or indirectly, 

I violate the liberties and free customs contained in 
1 hem, and as the priinato ceased his denunciation tho 
ttapera wVro dashed to the giwmd, and os the lights 
1 vent oufrin smoko, tho prelates and abbots exclaimed 
^ith one voice, “ May tho sons of every one who 
ancuro t^ *ntence so stink and lie extinguished in 

fv 1 • , 'upstanding, 

^claimed, “ So Ifclp mo God 1 I will keep these oha^ 
inviolate w \ am a man, as 1 am a Christian, 
Ml as 1 am a king, orov^^ and anointed.” Henrv 

' ttwil His nATul i\n liim 1.^ _Jl x .1 __ .S' 


them £com tbdr hoiBesi oud ©out them back in gri^ to 
Wwtminstor, for whirii the dtimis wbd favomed 


I ai^er had he obtained a part of the grant—which 
I a tenth of all eodcsiastical revenues for throe 
r% and*, a scutage of three shillnqra on ilveiy 
hts foe—^than he finewont his intotmed Crta^Sb 
uj).ag sail, not fhr Folestino, but for Oaseony.. ' 
sett ho mpvinoo of Gascony: in France stQl hAlrtigii^ 
■ English crown, but several barons ia that 
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gooa enwtoo, but be had essMoiaoil 
his govonmwit fliat the people 
■ exasperated i^nst him, and com 

imi^oiien h^ been sent to England to aoouse hii 
of pmy acts of oppression. Henry todh part wit 
thw commissioners, but whoir Do Montfort was puli 
Otthio trial, ho was acquitted by his poors. Ho wa f, 
bowuvBT, ^vostod of his •command in Ghuxxmy, an 1 
th^^mbinod with a fhrious quarrel between hii i 
aM the hing, induood tho Gascon barons a gain t j 
Tho king of Qutilo was invited by^em 1 > 
^e posaossion of their country, and on tho pretonc b 
wat Heiuy H, had made him a grant of the provinc b 
ho had entered it, and had wellnigh roduood th j 
whtdo to his sway. Instead, therefore, of going t )' 
n||ht with the inndols in Palestine, on obtaining th » 
gpmntfiom parliamont, Henry went to measure sword s 
with Alphonso of Castile in Gascony. On the wbold, 
t^ eippodition was more successful than those iA 
vdiioh Ileniy had formerly engaged. Ho not onlw 
wmpdled Alphonso to renounce his protonsions Ifc 
Gascony, but finmed a friendly alliance with him-f* 
^ son, Frinoo Edward, marrying Alphonso’s daughtelr 
^eanor. But these arrangements wore for wirnlL 
time ooncealod from the English nation in the hope on 
obtaining moro money from parliament under two 
nretonce of carrying on tho war. All tho mon^ 
Homy had taken with him was soon expended, aiw 
his troops were on the point of starving. Mdssongo ‘ 
wore sent into England to oauso proviuons to bo sen 
to him into Gascony, and mrliamont was called upoiK 
for more money; but “ though a great quantity c« 
grain and powdoiwl flesh ” was sent for the sustenim^ 
of tho troops, tho money ho demanded was refuse^ 
Homy rotumBd to England, a.d. 1266, pomiiloss, f^ 
the pirtial rcKisUblishmont of his authority in tliHo 
south of Franco was of no advautago to his eidreque*. 
It was to his English subjocts that ho look^ fimr 
money, and the mcaii expedients to which he resorts 
to obtain it, caused him {o dosceud lower and lower wbi 
thoir estimation. I m 

While in this Ijankropt condition Henry embark fh 
in a j^rojcct which increased his orabarrassmen Ks. 
B’redoiick II., king of Sicily, died a.d. 1260, exco: lu- 
munioatod; and allhougU ho loft a legitimato son I— 
Coimd—Pope lunocout IV. claiined -tbb right A of 
giving away tho crown. Tho kingdom ofISicily t^nt 
® l>eggiu^ for a king among tlie princos of Euiwope. 
It was oflolcd to several princes in suheossion, bist no 
OTe would hcccpt the gotden offer. No doubt itv was 
imagined that tlio crown would m bosot with tluwJns, 
for Conrad was beloved by the Sicilian and Neapol»tan 
p^le, and had an ai^y to* support his rights. 
Havii^ hawked tho Sicilian crown all over^T tho 
^ntinent. Innocent turned his eyes towards Engipand. 
It was offered to Richard, carl of Cornwall, ^hose 
groat wealth might have bribed tho Rietiliim jJ Kmnn, 
and engaged morconariea sufficient to finable l^m to 
k^p it, at iStat for a season, but Rit^nl wiseny de- 
dhe^ tho offer, observing to those who offor4^ it ' 
that they might as wdl say^ I nu&o you a pre^|ont of 
tho n^n; step up to tho dqrand take it^aown.i* 


IhhpoAt now turned to the beggaroil and in^pablu 
King Henry. It was offered him for his second son. 
Prinoe J^nund, and at once joyfully accepted. He 
would mardi presently, he said, with a powerful army 
and take possession of the kingdom; and Innocent a<l- 
vanoed hm some money, and allowed him to borrow 
more on his soourily, to carry out the cntorprisi’. 
But llenry did notoing more than givo his son 
Edmund me omp^ title of “The King of Sicily,” 
and incur a heavy debt to an exacting creditor. In 
the end. Pope Innocent brought a claim against him 
o^moro than 100,0001., which, it was alleged, bad 
been borrowed chiefly from^the merchants of Venice 
and Florence. Innocent was a creditor who could 
enfenoQ paymout by excommunication, intordiet and 
dothronemont; and just or unjust, Henry was com* 
pdlod to acknowledge tho debt, and promise to pay.' 
But how was ho to pay ? lliat was the qnostiuu! 
In tho hopo of obtaining the sum, Homy again mot 
his parliament. His sou, “ tlio king of Sicily,” was 
with him, dros.4cd in tho Apulian ta^on, njid llcmy 
appealed to the sympathioH of his barons. ]|e re¬ 
marked:—^“Yuu see, my ftiilltful subjects, my son 
Edmund, wBom tho Lord, of his spontanoous tavunr, 
has called to tho i regal dignity. How evidently 
‘^worlliy ho is of your tavour, and Ijow emol wonld ho 
be who would refuse him offoctual aid.” Then be 
pleaded his own cause, lie bad pledged himself, be 
said, under the penalty of losing bis kingdom, to the 
jnymont of 140,000 marks, and he u}>plioato tliom fur 
aid in this his great necessity. Two crowns, there¬ 
fore, in .a moaBuie,aloi)ondod upon tho answer M'bieh 
tlfo barons wore called upon to givo to King Henry's 
demands. And what ivos tliat ansiver ? They would 
only givo him, they said, 62,000 marks; and those 
only on tho condition that ho would inviolably ob¬ 
serve the charters of Jjbei-tios. It was a pretty pre¬ 
dicament for a king to bo x>laood in; butasholiad 
brought himself into it, the l^rons w®*’® resolved that 
he should got out of it how ho <x)u]^ His wits were 
put to tho rack as to how ho could 3rosorvo tho croivn 
to his hood. Ho dared not touch tlio baronH,for thoir 
hands wore oh-eady on tho hilts of their swords, ami 
tho slightest advandb towards oxaotioi^oa them wonld 
have been tlio signal for thoir drawing them from 
thoir scabbards. But in this cose tlio evraitor assisteil 
tho debtor out of his difficulties; altbongli, un¬ 
wittingly, ho did iJt at his own cost. Tho goods of 
tho Church hail once Ixion hold sacred, but when a 
pope was to bo paid, they were os much the king’s 
as tho clergy. Ba^otl by Pope Iimoocnt, King 
Henry levied contnbutions on tli^ Churcltes both of 
England and Ireland. But tlioso procoi.'dings had a 
two-fold effect. They mode tho clergy as hostile to 
the king as tlio barons, and they not only lessened 
their reverence for the Poix), but tmook his overgrown 
power—a power which, from tho date of this subtle 
transaction, was doomed gradually to doolino. How 
the measure was socolvod by the clergy may be illus¬ 
trated by two examples. When the bishop of 
Worcester was called upon to take up some of tho 
Pope's bills, ho said that hft Would rather die than 
comply with siicli a demand; and tho bishop of 
Lou^n declared, when threatened with deprivation 
for lefusing, that if they, took away his mitro ho 
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wouWmppljr its plaoe witii a heliaei BtuliBn,tlid (Crown. Kortrss^^. Intbeibotn 
Pope’s te^te, wbo made those demands, made some jimd bemi an iTutm^W^f 

oonoesssoiui, and the Pope’s debt was finidly li^nidatwl; jJands had been laid waste by ' .gi go y d^r^fW |n 

.but ibis Biciliaxi spocnlatiun ooinpletwl the l<mg 1 tha miilat gf iJl tMpfliafeiw^ a^d 
impending rnin of King Henry. . ,. . , , iHenryonco more siunmoned a parlianifehi;^ 

While Kiohard, earl of Cornwall, the kingfs brother* Jsapplies. The batonaweie called uttm’tO 'hjettion.' 
remained in England, there was but little fear of a 2 nd of May at Westminster. buttiCui 'Ume'jth^' 
widdy extended insurrection. Ho _was of a wery (dad in armour. The soppUes reqtih^i.'bir.tho' 

different character from the king. His aim had been d^tuatedmonarobwd^ for-the payment of bis^bts.- 
from his youth up to amass roondy-—not to aijuandor gjj. prosoeution of the conqueat <^"Si<i&i'''a' 
it away. He had amassed groat wealth, and l^s Aroiect which, deluded bv the Pope, ho 
riches, lather than his tdo^ »' Jained. As fi entered the hS, tffi was a elsSESf 

fluonco with the people.* He had often opposed his and lookine round in alarm, he mW W'W 

brother’s illegal comaes, and rided with the & .Ca/prisoner; “Not so*” e^Sd Eoger ^ 
their attempts to restrain those oonrses, but at the tinit your foreign tevouritos and your ownexi^l^ 
same time he had opposed the extreme measures > * Wv. bny.* {pgnWAd thia T wtlm in pyo.*. . 

\rhioh tlie barons bad more than onoe contemplated. ,|bherefore we iliat the nower of Korm^ent 

But Biohsrd was now absent from the kingdom. His Z entrusted i^ made over to aSmmittoSrfS^ 
ambition bad got the better of his pmdonoe. He had. barons, that the a>nie may root up abus^ 
refused tbo crown of Sicily, but he was not proof anaofgobd laws.?*^ Ope (ff the king’s *half-btt>tb^ 
ag^ .iW more daariii^ tmptation. m Gonnans ilBstered and talked loudly, but Henry, iptimi^ted 
had vat ^p their empire for sale, and Kudiard waa Ay tjj© determined air of toe barons, gave an unobn- 
invited to become the purchaser, some of toe electors fUionM assent to their demands; m wbhto toev 
having preriously dignified him with’toe title of ^miaed that if he proved smopre they wu^ bate 
“ The King of toe Romans,” which was eonodved to ^ pay ]^g ^ebts, rad proseento tho^ims of hw 

imperial dignity. Bichard ^xhe parliSmt then dissdvod. an- 


left England, A.D. 1267, within immense amount of 
gold and silvor, toe fruits of long hoarding, and 
having forty Englisli gentlemen in his train; but 
when he arrived m Germany, ho foimd that ho had a 
powerful oompotitor for toe in^iial diadem in toe 
^son of Alphonao, king of Cwtile. In a woi'A 
Biohard sront all too money he took with* him 4o 
Qennany, besides several remitfanocs from England, 
and got nothing for it, except the empty tiUo of 
“ The King of the Bomans.” 

It wus while Richard wa% seeking the imperial 
crown in Germany that the storm so fong impending 
burst over Henry’s devoted head. "Vlhexi. his fojsehoo^ 
cowardice, ficklene^ meanness, tyranny, and exactions, 
are remembered, it is marvellous that it had not 
overtaken him before. Ho lived in an atmo^bere of 
scorn and batted. 'I’be barons resisted bm; toe 
dor^ frequently opposed him;' and the burgesses 
and industry clas^ whose importance in the State 
was daily increasing, loatoed him: yet, rodconing 
from the period when he came into possession of fuU 
aEqwer, he had occupied the thione, a.i>. 1268, 
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away by 


I toe midst of all this disteees and genaal jSbwlB^i^ { 
IHenryonco more summoned a parliamapi;^ 
ssuppues. The barenawere colled | 

f 2 nd of May at Westminster, ^but tmu ! 

e dad in armour. The supplies requbi^r.-by' lho 
tuated numarobwdhe for the payment of htedebte,- 
for toe proBooution of the conquest <^.-Sic||yi';.;iS '. 
^ject which, deluded by ^haPope, be 
Sained. Ashd.enteredtoehaU, toere wa&» (^tiidlr;<^ 
Swords, and looking round in ahtm, he aslmd^'ba.! 
'%as a prisoner; “Not so,” exclaimed Bogot'l^gi^" 
jbot your foreign fovonritos and your own 
lance nave involved tois realm in great wreh^bdi^sssr. 
,lwherefore we Aemnnd that toe power oS goVeriwent 

1 '^ entrusted and'made over to a oommitto&of 
5 nd barons, that the same may root up abuses ai 4 
pnaot'gobd laws.’*^ Ope (ff toe king’s half-bibto^ 
iilusto]^ and talked loudly, but Henry, iiltimi&lM. 
»y the determined air of the Jjarons, gave sn unebn- 
litional assent to their demands: on wbi^ '^y ' 
*^miaed toat if he proved smeere they wouM ha^ 
Fjim to pay his debts, and proseento the daims of hm 
^ in SioOy. The parlimnent then dissdvod,; ap- 
|teinting,an early day to meet at Oxford, to name the | 
l^mitteo, and moially adjust toe afikirs id the State. { 
<¥In toe assembly at Westminster eat one of toe ' 
host remarkable men of too times, Simon de Montfort^ j 
4url of Leicester. He was toe eon of that couixt de j 
%ontfort in France^ who had been Gie bitter persecutor j 
4f too Albigensos. Ho became carl of Loicestor, in | 
^ht of Ills mother, Aniida, and ho came to Engird, j 
In. 1238, soon after which he married, with Heniy’s 
^nsent, but much against tlio will of the barons, his 
^ter Eleanor, the countess dowages of Fombrbke. 
S was not thought fitting toat an English princess 
%ould be mainriim to a foreign subject. But though . 
4 foreigner, Sfmoil do Montfort became, from toe date 
4 his marriage, an Englishman in all his actions. 
4) ono in toe king^m more opposed foroim en> 
^liochments (md foreign fovonrites. Hence he not 
Vly won the good-will of the barons, but he endeared 
to toe English people. Do Montfort was one 
fitst who disooverod too worth and importance 
too English bni^joasos and industrial clams, and 
®*^^jurt timir favo' 7 : hence hia popularity. For his 
he stood high in favour with the dergy; 
f e hia literary acmiirements and his skill in 
‘Ipditics inCrerndhis i^utation among all dassos 
Ae community. Bnt all this rendeiM him dis- 
to Heni^ aid his foreign favouiitos. He wu 
r^ed toe kingo^ but was afterwards ehtrustod 
ivovtoo government of ^loscony, as roonded in.'a 
le ^ ^ severe m that ^enunmi- 

^enl mtoful to too king; but, notwitostanA^^ 
edtb^ on Do Montojrt’a return ft-om Gasoony, 
again ^ acquitted by his perns on ohargoa. 1 ^. 
l^atomu^had toe imprudextoe to call him a tnu^i^ 
kingV proud and passionate, De Montfini tdd tite. 
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leturjied to JEMbad* 
lyrcased ddty; «nd 
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j mow areaaed, I 

aswmbly met at Oxford on the llthj 
^ obronidets it ia caUed “ThJ 

aeeignation i. unj J 
wr a fiuthloasnoaa and ucapadty d^nanded thel 

py^tnai^ mcasnrea taken by this parliattient t^ 
hia evil goyomment, W preaerve the Grtoti 


more 'wiadom than thia ao-oitled " Mad 
I^TKaJnont" of Oxford. As a protection dniing their 
(^berations, the burona aarronudcd themaelvea wifli 
mmtaryretainera; for itwaa anticipated that 
might be attadced by the foreignera who were in 
ufo kh^a pay. - Opposition from the court was 
impracticably and the baxma proceeded 
^efly to bnaineas. The twenty-four mombero c 
™ tenunitteo were forthwith caosen, half by th 
klx^id^ half by the barons. Those chosen by Henr^ 


and Waronne; iho abbots of WestminstJ 
wxa St. Martui'ts, liondon; John Mansel, a friar; axA 
Feter oi Savoy, a relation of Queen Eleanor. TM 
rnreaentaliyos of tlie barons were the bishop oi 
Worceater; the earls Simon of Leicester, Bichaid d 
Qlou^fcer, Humphrey of Hereford, and Bogor *1 
jVorfolk; and the loros Koger Mortimer, JoW Pitj 
.Geoffrey, Hugh Bigod, Hidiard de Gray, Williai 
Peter de Montfort, and Hugh Denpence^ 
Simon^ earl of Leicester, was placed at the head of thi 
supreme council; and the king first, and afterward 
hia aon Edward, took a solemn oath to maintain all if 
oidinances. _ The parliament then proceeded h 
further bu8inf.ss. It was enacted that throe sessioiJ 
of parliament should bo held every year, in Februara 
June, and October; that four knights shooldfoo oboaS 


the parliament all bre^hos of law and justice tl 
might occur, too county paying them for their serviu 
ti^t a new high slioriff should' bo anmudly elected 
too votes of freoholdcni in each county; that none 
toe royal wards should bo entrusted to the oaro 
foreigners; that no new forests or warrens should 
created; and that revenues of counties should not 
lot to farm. 

Such wore too first regulations, oomiffonlv 
the Provisions of Oxford, which were made* bj™ 
rajaeme couuoil. ^ In them a r^ardT to toe jw 
gOiod is ddtoly discernible. Ncu immediate be* 
however, were dorived from th^ As might 
be^ expected, too Ifrovisions of Qxfiird weroA 
rdished oy the king’s pirty, and t^re was a 
fo *®t them omdo. ninco Edwai^d, a.'nit 
%ho. had sworn to observe them, d^ so wito_ 
muctanoe; and l*rince Henry openly protosteA 
toey of no force, till his fotoer, Kichard, t Mr 
thbi Boman^ had consented to themf As foAr 
fotmgn footion, they declared them to bo both j 
aw d^mding to the king’s majesfy. Inomjaed^ 
o^^tum raised against them. Ho Montfori 
into toe commission of acts Wu_ 


ilu|rABY» V ; _ ^ m 

;^id.{raah <4ien to’the chaige of having interest and 
ambitious'inids .in view. They’took possession of bJI 
the royal castles; tamed out all toe great officers of 
state^ and of tho king’s household, to make room for 
themselves and their dependents; and not only en¬ 
grossed toe whole power, bnt great part of the 
revenues of toe orown. The king became a more 
toageant of stato without the least shadow of authority, 
nno toe English constitution was changed from a 
^Qonarohy to sometoTng voiy much like an oligarchy, 
inoe Edward and the king’s hslf-brothoi's, and 
who sided with thorn, opposed these measures, 
at in vain: they wore obliged to submit Henry’s 
>ieign fovourites, against whom Ho Montfurt de- 
ouueed toe most dreadful threateningly on finding 
that the king oould no longer protect them, fed out <n 
the kingdom, as did also the mng’s half-brotoors, find 
a host m their relations and retunera. Wito such a 
high hand did tho baixms exert their autiumty, that 
RQuud, "king of the Bomans,” who came ba^ to 
Eimland aj>. 1259, wts not allowed to land, before he 
had solemnly engo^ to take too oath of subn^iou, 
and to commy with all the changes wliich bad Ixxm 
tons efibeted. 

Bichard took that oath at St. Omor, but on* his 
arrival^ in England he oommcD 9 od organizine an 
opposition to toe committee of government. That 
conunittoe was in reality foiling mto disrepute when 
he sot fiwt in England. Instead of finishing the work 
of lefonnation, in order that they might resign tlicir 
commission, their time was spent in mutual quarrels. 
Two foctions, in ti'ath, existed among too members of 
the committee, one headed by tlio earl of Leicester, 
and too other -by tho earl of Gloucester. Tiiat of 
Gloucester obtained too ascendancy, and Ldeestor 
withdrew into France. The earl of Gloucester would 
now have become recftnciled to too king, had it not 
been for Frinco Edwajpd, whoso movements were so 
mysterious, that it gavo riso to a suiqncion of his 
liaving a design of seizing his foihor’s crown. Be 
that as it may, when he found that Gluuocstor was 
desirous of bcisoming reconciled to toe king, ho de¬ 
clared for Leicester, who retnimed to England. For 
sometime too histoiy of England .oousiste of the 
intrigues of party, of qnonr^ and reconoOiations 
between tho Leicester am toe Qlonoester fiictions, 
and between the barons and too conrt After the' 
return of Leicester, Prince Edward, and Bichard, 
king of toe Bomans, whoso visit to England was 
chimy for too purpose of replenishing his cofibrs, 
wont over to toe Continent, so that Henry bad to 
contend wito toe Motions unaido^and alone. Taking 
advantage of toe division which* existed among tlie 
oommittoo of government, in toe spring of a.d. 1262, 
he formed a scheme for^tbo recovery of bis lost 
antoority. He w;us provided with a dispensation 
from toe Pope to violate the provisions of Ouord, and 
ho had tooreforo no scruples* alwnt oanyiug out his 
scheme. His parliament met in April, at London, 
and suddenly appearing in toe midst of hia barons he 
reprooobc^ toe oommittee of government with tho 
breoto of their promises toihite* and toe uumy abuses 
of their power; and toon boldly dedared that ho 
would no longer pay any regard to the Provisions of 
Oxford, but would rule wtihout them. Ho tlicu 
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basteiAd. to the Tower qf London, whose govdmcr he 
had gained over, soieed a considerable treasuto d<^ 
posited tliore, and from behind its strong walUuMod 
a proGlamation,by which oil tho great offiwrs, judges, 
and idierifEs, which l»ad boon ^nunatod m the oom- 
ndttoe of government, wore dismis^l, and oth^s, so 
fiur as tho wdids cf the prodaination had any force, 
put in tlioir places. Tho measure adopted W Henry 
gavo riao to tlio grcaUiBt confusion in tho kingdom; 
for whilo Bomo owyod tho officefrs and magistrate 
nwninated by tho king, othera obeyed those appointed 
by tho barons, while not a few obeyed neitlior the 
ono nor the other, but li-fed as if aU govommeiit had 
been dissolved. 

Enraged at the conduct of Henry, tho barons called 
out their vassals and marched upon tho capital, tho 
gafes of which had boon harri^ against thorn. To i 
conquer tho king tho earls of Leicester and QlouoMtor. j 
agraod to bury.thoir private quarrels and animosities 
in oblivion, binding themselves by tho most sdoiiin 
oaths to ptand by ono another, and to support tho 
I'rovinons of Oxford with thoir lives and fortunes.^ A 
message was sent by them conjointly to tho king, 
demanding that ho should recall his late dodaration 




oning that if ho«^d not comply willingly, they 
would compel him to it by feroo of arms. Cml 
war was imininent, hut as Prince Edward was in 
Franoo, enjoying a toiirnamont, both parties agreed, to 
await his return beforo they commenced hostilities. 
Edward rotumod in haste, and with him camo 
Bichard, “king of tho Bomana*^ On his return, 
Prince Edward instead of joining his father, took 
part with tho borons. Henry hod procured for him a 
nisponsation from tho Pope, hut altliough ho liad 
taken the oaths at Oxford with unconcealed reluct¬ 
ance, he now refused to violate them. An appeal to 
the sword seemed inevitable, but it was averted for a 
season by tho “king of tho Eomana." By his medi- 
atiim an agreement was brought about on tho fol¬ 
lowing terms: that Henry should again submit to 
tho Provisions of Oxford, and that tho barons should 
modify somo of its more obnoxious articles. Tlio earl 
of Loicostor, hoyevor, rofiisod to sign this ^rmmont; 
and vowing that he would novor trust tlio faith of a 
poTjnrod king, ho onco more retired into Franco. 

By this podfioitiun sumo degree of order- and tran¬ 
quillity was resbned to tho kingdom. But tlio faitli- 
IctisnosH of Honry again provoked his bardna to take 
up arms. In order to avoid fulMing bis part of tho 
agreement, Hcniy wont over to Bordeaux, under tho 

{ uetouco of settlnig.somo afiaira in Guienne; and on 
lis return, when me barons demanded the confir- 
luation of tho Provisions of Oxford, ho treated them 
roughly, denouncing thorn, as traitors, and threatening 
them wildi the severest punisbrntinto. At this time 
the earl of QloucoHtor was dead, and his son bcjcamo 
for a time tho bosom iriend of Loicostor. On the 
other haml, Prince Edwai-d had ei^iuod tho causo of 
his father, and luid called in a feroigu guard. It 
woidd seem, indood, that Henry’s visit to Bordeaux 
was not only to avoid'tie oonnrmation of tho Pro¬ 
visions 0 # Oxford, but to make preparations for 
lofonce against tho barons; and that nis son, Edward, 
was not only pHvy to, hnt ading with him in his 
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j^trorohorovs^ taoino^ntA But the hatons wore now 
/unit^ agai^ bomthe king and the pnnoq. In 
i R^h, A.D. 1263, the young enrl of GloiSi^fer^cd 
I lus rofaittera and oemfederatea together at Okfot^f'and 
oarl of ^lOMter retomod from France and took 
^ho ron^nd. There was, therefore, oibil vvar again 
m tho land. royal to^ and .cjwtles ^ro 

?oapturod, and all fonagners that fell & way 
■weio put to death. I^ioostor marohed in trinmdh to 
London, where tho mayor and common peoplo deol^ 
for him. Henry had shut.himsolf up in tho tovw 
and Prince Edward had fled to Windsor Cadle. -But 
ogaln the “ king of fte Homans” stood in the hre^. 
lie liad spent all his hoarded treasures in searbli of 
the imperial diadem ho never obtained, but he still hod 
mfluoiico botli with tho king and tho barons. Thm > 
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ronfirmed and obsorval; that all foroignera riiould 
Imnmod; oiid_ that the administration of affi^fs 
ould bo oommitted to whomsoever the KirAp^ 
leased, the sword was again slieatW, 

It must he oonfessed that some of the conditioijg 
nposiri on Henry were arbitrary, and that a king so 
roverbially faithless os ho was, could scarcely bo 
xpeotod long to observe them. In truth, lleniy 
levOT made any concossiona to his horous, without a 
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CJVIL AND MIHTAKY. 


nintetyBapd offi<^ wthcr from amonf IbsTdenen 

M . he pleased. No doubt Louis gave bis 
uwaiu ^ w good ikitb, but he does not appear to 
takm the tharaoter of Henry into consii&ation. 
Ho thj^ht barons. They well knew that if the 
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had %iled, those guaranteed by ^e national i 
charters would be, as they had bofinn been, demised] 
and broken. The award of iiouis, indeed, if actedl 
upon, would have placed matters in the same state w 
ttey had been when the barona drew the sword, and 


The war was renewed with redoubled fury. Both' 




they mvoured the barons, and tho barons follow«^d 
their example, all<^;ing that they were in allian ' 
wth the king. Having thus wreaked their v« 
goance on those poor, unonending poople, the roj'ali 
and baro]^ proceeded to destroy each other. At fi 
the royalists gained some advantages. Northampt 
was tiuceh by assault, and Simon de Montfort, one 
Leicester’s sons, with the whole garrison were 
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prittBterB; and Leioestor and Nottin^iam opened 
their gat« to Flinoe Edward. But their fortune 
soon changed. The earl of Leicester had formed the 
sief^ of Bochcater, in which Earl Warenne and other 
herons had taken shelter; and the king and pnneo, 
flushed with victory, hastened to their relief. Lei* 
oester, at their approach, raised the siege and retiivd 
with his army to London, and having Iwn reinforced 
by fifteen thousand of its most zealous citizens, bo 
^iu took the field. He found tho royalists at 
Bowes. In their route the barons had sent a message 
to the king, assuring him tfiat they detdred to pre¬ 
serve the safety of his person, and to punish only tho 
enemies of his kingdom, but tlioy only rooeived a 
defiant answer to their message, in wliich tlioy wore 
denounced as the enemies of mo publio wdfrro. It 
was on tho ISth of May, a.d. 1264, that tho royalists 
and barons came in sight of each other. Henry was 
lodged in the priory of Lewes, Fiinoo Edward occu¬ 
pied the castle, and their forces lay in a hollow below 
tho town. lieicoster enoomped on the Downs, about 
two miles frdm Lewes, It was on the 14th of May 
that Leicester led his forces against tho royaHsts. 
Tho bishop of Chichester had given his army a 
general abwlution, and an ossuranco that all who fell 
in battle would bo welcomed in hmven as martyrs; 
and Leicester hod decorated them with white crosses, 
which they wore on their hreosts and hacks, such as 
were worn by tho army of God and tlio Church beforq 
tlio day of Knnnymedo. 'iho royalists advanced to 
meet thorn. 'Ihe lynx’s army was in three divisions; 
t^t of the borons m four. Frinco Eilivai-d com- 
menood tho battle by &lling upon a body of tlio 
Londoners, who were quickly routed. Eager to re¬ 
venge tho insults the citizens of London hod offered 
his mother, Edward followed them over the undu- 



the field was lost. Taking advantage of Edwoiti’s 
impetuosity, Ijoiooster had thrown his remaining forces 
on the divisions of Henry and his brother Hmliard, 
and had taken them prisoners, toother with John 
Comyn and Bobert Bruce, who had brought their 
forces from beyond tho borders to tho'oid of therking. 
And if Edward bad skin three thousand Londonera 
in his headlong pursuit of them, ho saw that hollow, 
from whence he had led bis division, coverod with tho 
eloin of hjs own party. He heard, also, that his 
kthoT with many nobles were shut up in tho priory 
at.Lewes; and before ho could recover himself to 
i-enew the confiic\ he also was surrounded with a 
body of horse and taken pruiono?^ Tho victory was 
oompleto, but it is said to have cost tlm lives of fivo 
thousand Englishmen. On the following morning a 
treaty was entered into—^known in History os tho Jmsa, 
or agreement of Lowes—by which it was agreed Uiat 
Mward ami his cousin Henry should remain as 
hostages, and that the quarrel would be once more 
submitted to a peaceful arbitmtion. But though 
Homy was not confined within Btonewall% os his 
son and brother Bichard apprar to have beeii, ho was 
really a prisoner in tho hiJn^ of the barems. As 
for arbitration, none followed, for the referees refused 
the offic^ feeling assured that their award, like that 
of the king of SWco, would be rejected. 
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tlie ,vktoty of Lewoe, Hio admix^fotration fbll 
into iha baada <h Bo Montfort, e«rl of lieicostor, and 
Cilbert de.Oli^ro, tiio earl &[ Qbaoester. Nomini^jr 
tbe bidxop of Chichostor shared in the royal anthorily, 
bnt virtoally ho was a cipher in the stai^ The ginat 
man of the day wua the cail of Loioestar. Against 
him in particnlar tho Pope levelled tho ban of ex- 
communication, although others, os his adherents, 
wore included in that ban. Dut*fow at this period 
cared for that once terrible dminnciation. Mimy qf 
the native clor^, disgusted both with the Pope and 
tho king, uraisM the ^rlt&om their pulpits: testing 
him as fJio reformer of abuses, tho saviour of his 
country, the father of tho poor, and the avenger of the 
church. Ilis name went through all tho land os 
“ iSir Simon tlio Highteous.” Thus supported by tho 
dergy and tho people, Ldoostor oompdlod all those 
barons who hda' out for the kmg, to surrender thdr 


allowed to bear the title* and all acts of government 
was done in his name. ' ' | 

But in tho midst of all his triumphs and popularity, 
the downM of Leicostor was at hand. He was tiio 
popular loader: auorod by tho people, and rospootod 
by the olorgy. Monks and minstrels sounded his 


pnuso throughout the land. But like all statesmeu'of 
pre-eminent abilities, Ijoicester Lad his rivals, and 
this rivalry seems to have been excited by his own 
condiiot. Success mode him arrogant. Confident in 
his talents and popularity, ho assumod unduo suneii- 
ority over his fellow-workers in tho causo of freedom. 
I’his aroused not only their jealousy, but ^roet 
hosUIi^. The carl of Gloucester o-spocially finding 
hiraseir eclipsed hy his powo^ul associate, secretly 
conspired his min. At thew mmmencemeut of the 
year 1265, Leicester issued writs in the Idng'sname 
for a meeting of parliament, the first writs in which 
tho parliament of England is distinctly recognised, for 
they v^ere directed to the sheriff commanding ^em 
to elect and return two knights for OBch county, two 
oitizoM for each city, and two burgesses for eabh 
borough. Only eleven prolatos and twenty-throo- 

G rs wore summoned on this occasion; whence 
oestcr stands charged by somo historians with 
having mimlnoned a domocratio narliament for his 
own ambitions purposes. This fiunous parliament 
assembled on the 28th of January. It was professedly 
called to set Prince Edward at liberty, and a decree 
was promnlgatcd to that offeot, %t the same time 
commanding that lA should remain in “ free custody ** i 
at Hereford. But although *toloaaod iiom his durunev 
in tho strong castle of pover, Edward was still a 
prisoner, guaraed with the most jealous care by somo 
of LeioesWs adherents. Bnt dbe o! those adherents 
proved treachorons. Thomas de Clare, brother of the 
earl of Gloucester, wus one of thpse who had the 
charge of tho prince in his “free ousto^" at Here- 
and these brothers concerted a plan for setting ; 
him at Uherty. In \Vh|^.son-wook, as Edward was 
riding with his attendants out in coimtiy, ho 
propOM a trial of hoiees. Ho wished to see which 
was "the best mounted. Tho trial iwax:hiade, and' 
Edwardji. horse proved to be the fleet^ for hb 


lElf OP*mCfLAl^» ,# 


rearloftxbuoee^B 
I bad raised an army for the expniai 
: ing the high, preiensioins of the ciarrof 
Edward was 'warmly Teoeiyed ^ GloucaBt^.'lhnSl^i^e 
•barons who support Him. Having,' ihde^i. 
em oath that ho would respect the chanenii, 
^cording to law, and ox^ all forei|pams; GHowemr 
placed the troops at Ltffilow under lus command . f. 
f ^0 support^ of Edwar^soon inoroasedm 
^e Earl Warenno, who haa fimsht for tha knur-at 


! : Warenno, who haa fimght for tha king-at' 
(id had escaped that blowy ficM and 
nont, landed in South Wales with bQ^’.bf 
nd archers; and Boger Mortimer .with oui«^ 
mo 'with their retainers and joined his foto^ 
was at Hereford, having iHe king''ia.^lm. 
From Hereford he marched to'worosBtWj 
enco, under his control, Henry issued a pr^, 
i declaring his son Edwara and all Hni 
8 traiton^ and foibidding his subjects.to 
lem any aid. Bui in vain was this prodmua's 
)d— 'War was inevitablp. Leicester wrote' to 
Simon, who “was in London, to bring troo^ 
t dty, aild the Londonms ever foithM to 1^ 
ain marched to battle. But Fi'inco Edwa^ 
lunphed over tho hated Londoners. He met 
Kenilworth, and defeated them with grdit 
r. Simon de Montfort escaped and shut 
np in his father's castle at Kenilworth. Hi 
nf meeting his son’s .forces, Leicester advanced 
bam, his amy encamping in a tongue pf 
ird^ by the Avon, between that town and 
. ' Shut up in that narrow and bounded fidd 
, he waited his son’s amval. He waited in 
In the 4th of Angnst, as ho looked towards 
)tion of Kenilwortii, ho fsaw his son’s banuieire 
ling, but ho was not with them; they were 
ners which Frinoo Edward had taken, and 
ra displayed in order to deceive bis antagonist. 

, therefore, of Loiocster on seeing them ap- 
vas momentary. He discovered tho deception 
was too late to retreat, and ho prepared for 
lie had a presentiment of the issue of 
lo, but he scorned to fiee before his enemies, 
ing, “The Lord have mercy on our souls, 
o our bodies are Prince Edward’s,” ho mar- 
his troops and advanced *to con<|nor or die. 
mptod to force tho road to Kenilworth, hut 
’s army stoppod the way. He then formed a 
rcle on tho summit of a hill where he was 
L in front and roar and on both fianks. Fierce 
LO charges, tmd as fiercely 'were 'they several 
dpnlsed. K^g Henry was in the midst of 
ir’s forces, encased in armour, and in one of • 


But there was no escape for the 
ter. His horse -was killed under him, and He^ 


fought bravely on foot; no <|aarterwas gnven. 
son ^pnty was slain before bis eyes, and the teaveiit' 
wt of his ti'oopa fell thick and fost around. Hj^' 
'was a fioreo cry for the blood of- the 
Imgth it was mingled with that oi 
* ^th his swm^ m his hand. , 



CHrtti 


.SoDOft 

' Ch^'tCTaluta tUA hfevink amr; 
UOMA rat vheB that a-wfiil day'a work, 
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rat when that awftil day's work 
wsa^$^1trai«i w«8 bnt little blood left to be sih^ by 
tbe'^bitl^' ^^e oxeotttioner. All the barons and 
knwl^ttf d^efbester’s army were despatched, and the 
me$^. sort ^ierishcd 1^ thotisanda. The toIo of 
Ereraain was rod with tbo blood of (he dain, for there 
was ho^eacapo from the royalist boraemen. The spirit 
b^'aldiidh the royalists wore aotuatod towards ^the 
lUleii'carl was seen in their treatment of his liftless 
reihains, for (hey mntilatod his body in the most bar¬ 
barous manner, and then prosontea it as an aocept- 
able moctaole to the wife of the lord Boger Mortimer, 
one <n Leicester’s most deadly enemies. 

The ohaiaoter of the carl of Leioostor is not easily 
deiBx^ By his enemies he was abhorred as a devU; 
1^ his'ftienra considered a saint and gdhrdian ang^ 
'niat he waa the dread of Braiy u put on record^ in 
the oleareet light. On one oooaaozi, after the meeting 
of the " Had Parliament ” at Oxftrd, the king was 
orertaken by a thunder-storm as he was rowing in 
hifi nleasure baim on fhb Thames. He landed in the 
^Umen of the bishop of Durham #>r safety, 
Leiobster, who was in the palace, went forth to Ktoelt 
him.' " What do yon fear, Sir ?' asked the earl thn 
storm has passed over." "1 fear lightning and ffiundw 
berondmeasure,” replied Hen^; “but by Goxs bea^ 
1 imr you more than all the l^htning and tUunder 
the world.” Henry had cause to fear him, for hia 
inftemble love of justice and freedom coufd ill brookj 
the king’s deceit and tyranny. It w'as notf ogunst thej 
king’s' person ho warred, bnt his maladininistrati<m.l 
There was no man of his age who bu sternly and 
oohsiBtenUy sought to establish tho Uberties of hft 
oounby on a sure basis, lie might Imve been ambi- 
tjons, rat withal he was a true pa^et. Thwe is no 
instanoo on recdbd, oven in the plenitude of his power, 
wherein he was not mnoorely des^us of promotii:! 
the interests of tlio English ]^p^., Ii,waa mainl, 
for that wolftre that he caniod t^e oontostj^inst; 

a fidthlcss king, and a rapaciona court, for,,''''3i^t''he 
fought, aud hl^ and died. Hpnce ft is no wonder 
that at his death the poople mourned; secrefty, 
indeed, for fear of the kings dij^leasnroibutsinoerel; 
According to Holinshe^ it was joonooivod by the p^. 
that in being thus skin in defenoo of (he liberties 
the realm and perftrmanoe |of his oath, ho died 
martyr. And wis feeling was deep rootid in : 
public mind. In tho next 4g% Bays Holinshod, 
oruitod holiness of his life, anti mo nui;^les asori 
to him after ^ death, increased the popular reveren 
for . hiis obaraoter. Men even oo^l^ed that t; 
ohureh would not oanoniz^ him,*tor he was t 
hraoured as a saint and ^rtyr. Hymns were si 
in his honour, and the niMo given to him in lifw- 
**Sir Simon the Bighteonslf’-^long dwelt npon ; ' 
lips of posteriiy. One of thA poetm oocasionea 
death m Leioestor, breathos (a reU^ous spirit anin 
war ballads written m the (ame of jChacrles a tl 


V-?' ' * BUt.fiii (be few (be 

libo hen is beiHVi muBin, 
t ' OuMeondeseoidibeirwOMtooni], 

Andbraakftetjnst’sohun. , 

' OnEreifeim'f plsinif MontfoiiStain; 

WeU ddllea he yfU to^guide j 
mere etwawe hie gore Shan ell deplore 

EWr En^aod'e flower sod pnde.” 

The posthumous honours paid to the memory ^ the 
fgreat earl in p-oes and verse certainly go fer to 
'yindicatohimfeom t&e sinister motives ho ij suspocted 
. bwsome to have entertained. , 

I- The death of Leicester dii not pni an ond to oivU 
feontests. The epirit of liberty wsa not trampled out 
Lin the bloody fieW of Evesham: it lived as vigorously 
las over. After that victory vas won, Henry resumed 
khe eoeptre end wmit to Warwick. He was joined 
^ere by Bit^rd, “ king of tho Bomona," and otto 
'prisoners taken at Lewes who now re^vored their 
nberty. In the next month, on “The Feast of tho 
Translation of St. Edward ” » Jparliainont was hold at 
Winchester. On this occasioD it was soon tlial? though 
toe barons had fought, for Henry, they woroAtill 
tosolved that ho toould observe toe charters. But 
while the barons still exhibited a love for constitu¬ 
tional freedom, lod away by tooir animoaitios, th<y 
sanctioned sevoro sentences against the femily and 
partisans of too kto carl, too great estates of .his 
femily and of his partisans being universally con-, 
fisoated. The citiaens of London were punished by 
' toe deprivation of toeit ebartor, which was a ohorishod 
time-honoured privily. But these proceedings only 
I provoked resistance *to tho government Simon do 
' Mdhtfort long defied toe king’s armies in the isles of 
i Ely and Axholm; the Cinque Porta refused to submit 
I to the king’s authorily; tho castle of KenUworth held 
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38 la sfoU^ottB apirit ala: 
m toe tame ofjCharles 

± _ t.*_W _W* jW._ 


F|(|^ Its last stanza, as tiunsktod, roads thus 

4;]feaMpButrtyr*d chie(mo more oar grief 
. ‘.. lathee or thine woU flow:— 

. Awing the blest In neeven jw rest 1 

> ^ FxtS^ aU jrouT toOs boluw: I 


^fongli feniin©; and cb 6 Adain Gourdon, a worliko 
baron, mointeined himself bravdy in tho forests of 
Hampshire. Prince Edward was occupied two years 
in rraucing these various opponents, and much blood 
was shod on both sides during his operations. So 
determined waa the opposition, that heforo tlie castle 
of Kenilworth surreudored, a.d. 1268, a parliament 
was hold in that town in which nioro moderate 
counsek prevailed. A conimittoo was appointed of 
twelve bishops and barons to compound with 
barons who were in arms; and some of thorn who h^ 
been deprived of thmr estates wore, on making sub- 
mianlitn, restored to fevour. But this did not restore 
peace. On toe oontraiy, it gave rise to new dissensions 
and troubles. The diiof cause of tho overthrow of 
the baronical oligarchy was the rivajiy of tho oark of 
Leicester and Gloucester. , Alleging that even tho 
Dictum dc KmUvoOrth—BB too awaid of tho bishops 
end barons was called—was too harsh, and that toe 
Idng was seeking to infringe the Provisions of Oxfoiil, 
toe^l of Gloucester armed himself in thoir defc^. 
While Henry was engaged in an expedition against 
iay, and Prince Edward was reducing some of toe 
disinherited barons in the north, Gloucester marched 
with an emy to London, wh^ lie was reoeivod with 
open arms by the cilizons. Gloucester published a 
iranifo^ declaring that ho had taken up arms to pro¬ 
cure more moderate terms for those whose ostatos ni^ 
been confiscated, and to oWnpd both the king and his 
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cathusiasm. Lingard suggests that tlo 
opened a field for the exortions of tnrlnilent 
' might have been still dangerous at hmo, 
rUun that some of the barons who had 
in arms against tho king, and whose 
a suspicious character—as the ambitious 
Tester —yrore amongst tho number who 


TjiK BHi towrtTwrs®**' 

in 0 wood new Alton, in Hampshire, P^ce Ed^^ 
engaged tho warlike 

to-htmd fight; and although the ^n is 
to liave bwn a skilful warrior, and a pei^ 
SrSlSiard took him prisoner. 

&e &e7 of Gouidon, tho 

SStu&ytA'St ' 

S,Sr:Sid.t!.a 


lot in a^liameat held when oppoation was ^ rim 
wane some of the most vajjaablo provifflona rf «wl 
of Leicester wore adopted, and other 1^ fevourt) W 
to the liberties and welfero of the kingdom wre 
onaoted. By these moasnroB all rcsistanoe ^ d>fr 
armed ;'and^tbe civil, wars 

80 iSg distracted the hid 

disinhoritod barons, on matog Sorte 

their estates restored to ; b^ » JJ »on^ 
were proscribed and except^ fro® ^1 a^ 
gimon and Guy fled tA «ie C 

^wand(ffing life, and where, as thw 

took a tor^lo revenge for the f^ 
mn^wring Henry, son of “ tho l^,of tM 



mg himself Vith 
cm would yet ado 
ive the shock; hedi( 


sun He relicvod Ac^ 
, kn of Babylon; gain 


the Bomans,” who was still 
ivethe shwk ; faodi^J. j^perinl 

r *^iu^ tis brow, did notlong 

%j^evcd Amo, r^^^Deoember, a.d. 2711. 

J^rd was warring in Pales* 
iwbibh was bosic^^ ly-the 
some batfles, aim owtn^ 

tho seoda’*"'"?!’^®'*®!’ 

odther CoBur do Lion has. 
of NaMP?®3._j v»j «««-. 
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wbdtti deatb W the^dag^(^bif«A/ 

etair of Ja&'was m oorre^Kmdenea 
wita^u^ raving gained hie oonfidonce liy profesmog 
s tp.faebome a Cliristian. A messcuf^r arrived 
vnth.A 'lettOT £k>iii the emir, and being admitted into 
TOttsoRoe, as Edward -was reading the let.tor. 


faith whi^ purifies the heart. An# 

;h Hmiry 'was devoutly superstitious, and a 
I and lib^l eon to his spiritu^ fitthor, the Tone, 
ho was not altogether priest-ndden. Ho could rebuKo 
pride and grasping exactions of the dergy. It is 


he sud;d^Iy aimod a blow at his heart witn a dagg 
He mlased his deadly aim. and the nrinoe. irmnum 


He raraedhu deadly aim, and the prince, grappmig' vacaut benefices himself, lio replied: “It is true 1 
rrithf his asseilant, flung him on the groimd and slow have been somewlmt fiiulty in this particular. I 
him, hut not before ho hod himafif received a dangci^. obtruded you, my lord of Canterbury, upon your sro: 
ous, wound. ^ The dagger -wps poiaonod, jand contom- £ vjjos obl^od to employ both menaces and entreaties, 
poiaiy annalists record tha^ as tho'poison spread in myjord of Wiudiester, to get yon elected, when you 
the wpunds, they were only cured with great diffl* ishould rather have been at school: my procoalings 
calfy*and the applioatkm of various i-omcdios. A were very irreguhir and violent> my lorra of Salisbury 
Spanish story relates that Eleanor suchod tho poison Carlisle, when 1 raised you from tho lowest 
from -tho wounds at the risk of her own life, bat itations to your present dignities: it will booomo you, 
although such a remedy might have been ofibotual, 1 therefore, to set tho oxomplo of rofwmatiou, by rc« 
Uiero does not apjrear to bo any good authority for signing ^our boueficcis, and you may then try and 
such a romantio tale. After tliis, having made an | enter again in a more regular and canonical inauuer.” 
agreement with tho sultan that tho (Christians chould 1 Wise words are often put into tho I 41 H of monarohs hy 
not!» rikdestod fur ten years, Edward returned homo-1 fiatteiprs; but if Henry did thus rebuke his discou- 
‘yprards; and while in Italy ho received inteUigenco of 1 .tented piulatos, then ho was not the simple fool ho is 
tlio death of his father, .who expired at Westminstox ’ so often represented j and thw afiunl a proof ilun his 
on th6_ 16lh of November, a.d. 1272. having livera misrule was not for lack of umlerstaiiding, but of 
sixty^pight years, fifty-six of whichP ho him beetJ prudence and principle. 

kira—at least in name. 1 During the long reign of Ileniy, the Welsh princes 

The inglorious (haractor of this long reign is chiefiw or diicftains mode frequent ait^Tytts to ovlricato 
to be. attributed to Henry’s want of prudence aiu4 tbomselvos from tJjo superiority of tho cmwii of 
principle. Ho was d^rous of peace, but his want on England ovef them and their country, but in vain, 
good faith towards tho barons Jed to omol internalP Every attempt ended in fresh submissions. In tlio 
contests, pernicious to the welfore of his kingdom.\ late civil wain, Llewellyn, prince of Wales, had 
Yet, notwitlistanding his misnilo during his reign,! warmly esixuised tho s»ubc of LeU»stor and tho liarons, 
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(uvuizauon aavanood twm among citizens ana pea¬ 
santry. Bnt tliis pi-ogrcss cannot bo ascribed to 
Heniy’s talents os a rmor ; rather it scorns to have 
originated in Lis mismanagement and careless pro¬ 
fusion, for tlio demands ho made on the country fori 
money led to increased commerce; and thn 8 *unlbro| 
seen good oi-ose out of evil. His gxdkt error appWJ 
to have been that ho nriiformly »}nght to obtml/tbd 


renew his liomago and fealty to Edward, and to pay 
the sum of twenty-five ^ousand marks, as a punisli- 
ment for his hostility. • 

Between England and Scotland there was an .almost 
nnintonaiptod jicace of halfa-cenhiry. Alexander 11., 
Ving of Scotland, had been induced, by tho i»roHpoct of 
obtaining possession of tho counties of Nui-thuiuber- 
Ittud, CumWland, and Westmoreland, to enter into 


ends he had in view by tho winding \vays of trcacliOiy^W loud, CumWland, and Westmoreland, to enter into 
orul deceit. His lack of sincerity in making, and of I the confederacy with primio Louis of Franco, hut as 
^ m ohsoiving, his engagements become pro-il soon os that prospect vanished, by tho*dofi)at or the 

_r. ..e _.1_t wl i. ■< . _1.- _-1- 1.:.. __ 


Vo. **•' page of his history testifioi to Ids in- 

sincorily am* .. —.t of truth. And yet his piety ii 
extolled by 610 monkfsh historians of his rimes 1 Bn( 
of what vmuo is iiioty without truth and hoftonr? 
he was pious, however, it was oulv in a supbrstitioni 


sense. He was a devout worshipjier Of relics; ospo 
cially those of his fovourito saint, Edwhtd tho Con- 
Ibssor, which he had removed to thi abhey <hu 


orith predons stones. It is inlatod that on one c 
sion ho summoned all thongroat aud/^:iamcd me: 
his realm to hear of a sacred benefit conferred n^ 
England in tho sltaiio of a phial, containing a sm 
quantity of blood shod hy tho Bedeemor on Mo 
Calvary; and that ho afterwards carried it thiot^ 
deep miry road with tho greatest care, oilfi deposi 
it m \^e 8 tininstcr Abhey. Tliese were,, no dov 
oonridextid viriucs in his age, but tlioy were 1 
butter'fitted for the clobtc^ than the throne 
rcllghm! was manifestly gross superstition, and 
vou». » 




! confederates at Inncoln, ho made his peace with 
Henry, which was cemented by Alexander’s mar¬ 
riage with the EnglW monarolvs eldest sister, Joan. 
A friendly ihtercourse was cBtablishcd between llio 
two roydl families, Alexajidor arid Ira queen being 
frcqnentiy entertained as visitom in tlio English 
court At tho samif time there wore BtiU several 
subjects of dispute between tho twifmouarchs, which 
on more than ouo occasioif threatened a nipluro of 
a- friendship. On the one hand, Heniy sometimes cu- 
of dcavourou to obtain homage from the king of Soot- 
; -iand, such m had boon riven to Biehard 1 .; and on 
? the other, Alexander still sought to obtain possession 
; of tho thine northern cxiuntios. This dispute was 
a finally settle^ a.d.' 1237, throngli the mediation of the 
mI Pope’s legato; Alexander' consenting to aocept of 
Dt certain lands in Kortliumberl^d and Cumberland, in 
les full of all demands. In the next year, Jc^ queen of 
[is Scotland, died, leaving no issue; and in the year 
;ot following, Alexaad(s- married a French lady, Mary, 

T 





dat^tiet dringclram d« Couci$. 
gnat lotd of uukm lotwoen tlio two counbruf was 
romoTed, oad although tho frieudsliip which had 
hitherto sulwisted was not inunediately dissolved, yot 
it gradually diM:liiici1, and national joalonsios i^oin 
revived. In tho year 1^41 war was inuninent ho- 
twecn the two nionarclw, for both parties had made 
preparations, but through tho mediation of Jiichar^ 
carl of Cornwall, and somo other English barons, it 
was hapUy prevented, Alexandci- eng^ng to live m 
amity with Engluud, and not to assist her enemies, 
mdoss provoked by wrong. Alexander, who, aocard^ 
ing to Matthew raris, * was beloved by the p^lo of 
England as well as by his o^ subjects,” died 
r^49, and was sncoccdcd by bis only son, of the sam 
nimo, then only eight ^rs of ago. 

Alexander. Ill, was mghtod and crowned by the 
hishqp of St. Andrew’s, at Scone, on tho 13th of July; 
fiVo days only after the death of his hither. In 
infancy he had hemi betrothed to Mar^ret, eldest 
daughteg of King Henry, and on the ICth of Do- 
cemW, ij). 1251, their nuptials wore celebrated with 
great pomp at York, both then being about ten years 
of age. Cm that occasion the poung king did homage 
to Henry for his possessions u England but wisely 
refused to pay hiip homage for his kmgdom^as Henry, 
taking advantage of his yonth and inexperience, un¬ 
generously required. During the iqinority of Alex¬ 
ander, Scotland was a scemo of various revolutions. 
There were two porti^ one emuposed of the Comyns 
and their fnends, and the other of tho rest of tho 
nobility and their followers. The Comyn party had 
possession of tlie persons of tho young king and 
queen, who wero lodged in Edinhni^h castle, which 
gave them an advantage over their rivals. It would 
appear that Alexander and his queen Margaret wore 
held in great restraint by t^ regents, Borort do Bos 
and Jdin do Bidiol, and that Heniy was induced, by 
the oomploints of his daughter, to embrace the interests 
of the opponents of the Comyns. The rivals ot die 
Comyn purty having taken uio castle of Edinburgh , 
by surprise, and set the yoimg king and queen aij 
liberty, Henry advanced to tho rorders of Scotland, in 
Angpst, A.i>. ^255, with an anny to support them. 
There was no fighting on diis occasion, for Henry 
was enabled, wmlo at Bpxburgh, to displace the 
Cmnyns' and their fri^ds Horn all power in tho 
kingdom, and to commit the administration of the 
government to fiftew of the chiefii of tho opposite 
party, without drawing tho sword. Henry cWgcd 
his niiUtaiy tenants in the five northern counties to 
assist the king of Scotland in any emergency with aU 

r _ . a _U!_i_; 
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> at fall ^?Sd 

-ho prkuoys, vriiore ho^ «Sichcd 

v^ans was followed hv tKn Sf* defeat of the Ebr< 
■he western iHl«f -nd of almost all 

1 « chief of thelisle rflfognus, king 

I fomtty in fiof of AlesuSe? a^ ^ 

■ ™ when demanded ’in 
*0 the Scottish crown rtn iiJ**^*^^*®*™bjeohon I 
flaco, however, C; of his 

. ho yielded all J™ rightedf 

fWd a iundroTiZfa “»fcur 

Oifawy imd tho miafTb j ^tstainmg cmily 

•f Alexander HI the reign 

j..”-- -V,'* he had assumod J?. 


of a lashop. Ih oppoeition to the injunction Uf the 
chiefo in power, the bi^op of Glasgow, in the in.' 
teresta of the Comyns, consecrated Gatlin, late chan¬ 
cellor, biihui) of Sb Andrew’^ Jlamelin was out¬ 
lawed, and & revenues seised, on which he repaired 
to Borne, and tiio Pope espoused his cause so warmly, 
that he excommunicafed uie chiofe in power. Taking 
adwtage of thu; the Comyns and their p«r^ cqm- 
plaipod that the king and the government wmK ?in 
the hands of persons excommunicated. They to, I 

1 ^ 


S “ fether-in-lawTSk 

“I .lat his %aeen Marim™* ^ monlionoq 

4 lexander?^’ ^ of » ^ 

4p. 127? ““Other son, Da® 

I twnoH n , 

J ®®^ABDl,StiaNA2EI)L0KGSHAJna 

Sites, 1 

«n of the late king, thoug?t£y 
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retnmed Ccmtiin^t of 

I trmi nearljr throe yeonrt ia fcreat 'o^i.of |iujn«jr; ond that 

«-—-——-1 T TIT?® ' ciroumstanoe proh^ly had ihuch to do wiA rthe ogiB- 

274 # illE HATIONAL dcmnatiou of the jtid^ aa oorrapt tho 

- —r---—-- 77 —rn; V Jva&rf law, for it is teoonW that he extraoted ftom ^em^ono' 

areaf capitoliata. '^oro waa no.xiWKing tocm P™ »(thcn hundred thonrand marks os fino 9 for their dijlih^Ufin- 
« was no use shearing them of thrar golden Aoece; • n tj It yf^^g shortly after tins that the ^ewii w^ex- 
would grow again. Their prosponty m«le them t • , pgijgji the kingdom, and their estates oonfiseafod i and 
more hated, and at length the yaa it would seem on a charge that taking advanta^^ the 

i-oadi^ its climax. In the year 1290, there ^ rensdity of the judged 9iey had exaoted a hiraer rate 

forth a proclamatioa that the 'w^lo dt of interest for moneys lent than hci^foro, thoi&h, 

Jews was to quit the kingdom. Their migratwm it to obtain their estates and treasnres. 

to commonco on tlio 27th of July, mid from tha i qijjeBO wore two plans ^optod by ^ward, .after.his 

to All Saints day, about wx^n thoneano ot U expensive, sojourn in Franco, to replenisli hJs ex- 
de8T*iHod race bade farewell to the l^d in whic haiisted treusury. In another plan ho tried hdilins 

of them had been bom, and whore they hod liomM successful Had he not stopped in time, indg^ 

local affoettona, to seek refuge in some other land, ll it r mi j^yo proved fotal 

'could bo found, whore tboy ■^uld bo from peace’of the kingdom and the stahilify of his 

fiery persecution which "’’8'“^.. .fbeb throne. Under protenoe that the royal domains hud 

people, professed to carry on for tho love 5 Art been encroached upon, commissioners were appointed 

and his religion. allowed to carry * .^thegto examine the tifli by which some of the barons 

with them as mnoh m their ready »onoy m yllheld their estates, in order to recover that which had 

pay tlio expenses of thoir voyage, but Aing • fa vi^n lost to the crown. Among those who v^ero 

tho royal Crusader against all Jov^ iurl ca, finsjalled upon to show his title deeds was oarl Watenne, 
Infidel^ seized ^ great mow of their _ t^no of those barons who been a finn supporter of 

gedier with thoir houses, lands, ,*®“ ||the throne. Indignant at such a demand, the {^ud 

T:__ llnl nIOiniitrb thev hod tho kinus pass, ■,___, ...1.. 


jniiuuui, ■**«> {s»v»u .—~ -- —— - - • inmno oi inose Darons wno naa ooen a nnn suppormr oi 

gedier with thoir houses, lands, ,*®“ ||the throne. Indignant at such a demand, the {^ud 

his awn use. Btit although thw had tho tangs ^ ^mw his swoid, and oxclaimod“By thS Jr- 

not all of them loft the ku^om . .. Wstrument I hold my lands, and by tho same I ihtmid 

mariners of London and the Cinque lorts^u^t It defend them. Our ancestors coming jiifo this 

no sin to mni-dor^ and „« in ®^lia "with William the Bastard acquit thoir pos- 

hklwardhad setjjiis ban. Ilolmshod ■sessions by their good sword& WiUiam did not 

cidont which well illustrates the d^wrs . Vmako a conquest alone, or for himself solely: our 

they were oxiKJSoddumg the of their migia . flftnpostors wore helpers and participators with him.” 

He says:--Some of the of the Jews temg Edward prudently stopped all fmthor 

shipped in a mighty tell ship, which they > t inquiries; but diu-ing the investigation some of ^e 

the master mariner bethought him or a ^ fl loss powerful barons, whose written deeds and grants 
caused his men to cart anchor,tend re rode at the Crown had, during tho various convulsions j 

some tiU the ship, by ebbing of th® stre^, re tefirom tho date of the Conquest, been ISst or destroyed, 

on tho dry sands. iTie master tlwn cnticw t band who could not show such indisputaBlo title- 

to walk out witli him for roc«»tiQn; ^ a gt warlike earl Warenne, had thoir estates 

when the Jews wore on the san^, and ho o® ® * and manors taken from them, a^ could only redeem 

the tide to be coming m, he «ot him back: to the Mip , replenishing Edward’s exhausted troasurd 

i.«waa /Irawn bv»a rone. The Jews made 1 ..v " •,1 


whither ho was drawn by a rope. The Jews n^o 
not so much haste b^uso they wore not aware of the 
danger, but when they raw now tho matter stood, 
they cried to the master for help. He, however, 
told them they ought to cry rather upon by 

whoso guiclanoe thoir fathers had. passed through 
Uie Jltod Sea.. They oiicd, indeed, but no raoamr 
appeared, and so they were .swallowed up W the 
water.” Some few mariners wwe executed f^ the 
plunder and murder ot the exiles; for, says Hume, 
the king was resolved to be tlio-sole plunderer in his 

dominions. .. t i 

■w>.n« raward was thus Persecuting tho Jews, ho 


WlUQU are *** w- ---- -- 

Westminster.” Measures were also taken to 

the disorders which had dioon engondorM tor hia 

fothor’s misrule, and to enforce the administration of 

histico. Hut tlio roformations he Iwughtaho^ wore ^ 

not tho work of tlie first years of his reign. » to|, 

required for the eradicatiou of groat oyls. ” ™} 

judges were corrupt in Henry’s reign, not «> 
the? in King Edward’a Thus we fiipd tW jn ^ 

1289, aU the judgor of the land were indiote d.fpr off-' 


• with their gold. 

M Meanwhue Edward had boon engaged in wa' 

I I ruling pa.sBion was the dosiro of conquest. 1}' 
ike his ancestors and successors; Ms ambition ^ 
lead him to seek extended territory on tlie 
mt. His energies were devoted to tlie accompl^ 
it of a great homo scheme, that bf incoiiiom^ 
tain ihto one kingdom, suhjoot to the some ^ 
pi add tho ramo laws.^ His first object 
jngation 8{ Wales, which at this time wr 
n to aggre88i|n by tho conduct df its 
wollyn. As boforo soon, Llewellyn htf 
Wons against King Henry, and hod suf.', • 

I intorfereuco. Ho hadt Jiromisod fealty t<i jui.i-1 „• 
ire he went on hisxiruBado, but ho was in no haste 
^ky him homage on his return. He hod suflbred 
l^di hardship at tiio hands of Henry daring his 
yPthfiil ho suspected the intentione 

^jl^ward jM^ds hkn. And as the stanch friend 
^Whe famMw lie Montfort, to whose daughter he 
mi ^ proHj^ty, 

had^l^Kteds for suspecting those intentions, 
^noe, wUBfelwerd summoned him as a' vassal bf 


pf noe, wm 
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intake part in His tioiboaDoUt be 
io atte&ct -without a aafo conduct. He was 
a(t(^^lifi>^ni&onod to moot Edward at Chester, and 
al'torivaTda to attend a parliament at Westminster, 
on . hotih, of widch occasions ho refused to i^pear. 
Tlu#'j OoDiUTO^ A.D. 1276, in which year Llewellyn 
married the young Eleonora by proxy, still clinging 
to that poor and exiled orphal^in we days of her 
. adTorsity. In ^the n».t year Eleanora sailed with 
her brother Almerio to ^in her afiianood husband, 
but she was intercepted m her passage from France 
to Wales, and detained as a prisoner m the English 
oonrt. Llewellyn demanded the leleaso of his bride, 
bti^hia demand was rejected: he offiired a ransom for 
hur and hex brother, but Edward was inexotabb. 
IdewbUyn was again summoned to attend a parlia* 
ment a^ to pay homago to Edward, but he again 
disobeyed the summons. ' Ho answered it by cdra< 

. plaints against the good faith of the English monarch, 
and with good reason; fiir Edward not only kept his 
faHde in custody, but in dii'cet opposition to the terms 
of. the late treaty, ho had given shelter and encourage- 
n^t to the enemies of Llewellyn, and had b^j 
oorrupting the Wohdi chief with bri^ and promises. 
It was no wonder, thereforo, that the Welsh piinco' 
refbsed to come to England unless his bride was| 

S 'ven up, and hostages were mit into his hands for\ 
e safo^, of his person. But Edward did not at this. 
time want him in England. His plans wore matured.* 
He bad cdlectod an aimy; his parliament had pro¬ 
nounced the Bontouco of nnicitnTO against' Llewellyn 
as a rebel; and to aid him in hm entorpriso the 
Church, still the willing tool of ambitious power¬ 
ful princes, had issued tlie ban of exoonunnmcation 
s against bim. 

M It was in the spring of A.i>. 1277 that Edward 1 
wH army into Wales. Crossing the Deo, his forces 
monetrat^ into the heart of the country, his fleet 
m-operating along the coast by blockading every port 
fnd cutting off the supplios which* Llewellyn had 
** (C^ted npcm from the Isle of Ai^lesey. Driven into 
]A mountains of Snowdon as winter approached, the 
(]|mtion of the Welsh prince became desperate. Ho i 
■p m in truth, obliged to throw himsedf on his enemy’s 
pfAoeity. The terms dictated were harsh in the/ 
Llewellyn was to pay 60,0001.; to code 
of whole of his pfincipality as flux as the riven 
venvy; to do homage, and deliver hostages. Ifg 
retain the Tslo of Anglesey, but tiiit %Ibo, if 
EnglX ^thont issue, was to revert to tho Engliw 
' while ho hold it he was to ^y on ann^ 

tb^ eallE marks. To tbeso hpd tonns^ Lleim/ 

trade EdwaM afterwards remitted flho 

anmmi tribato, but probaBly 
that bis cm^tor was too poor to my. 
bwB tho Wehh prinso repairs to Wwt- 
nd there did homage to Edward for Kis 
' sovereignty; and m tho next year, Ad. 
mora was given np^to him, and they T«ro 
i Worcester in tho pnsence of EdwaidAnd 

the ooMuest of Wales Vas not .yot finally Mm- 
annitftsts d. The 806 ^ of future war wore sown vnib 
Llswellyn. 'tfU* ut tho court of Wostmiustor. ^ Vhe 
WaI A nbi«tfa who attended him with them retupes, 


wKoh; according; to Ibeir oustcun, were him, wero 
.quarteied in ■'lalingtm and the uoighbounng vil¬ 
lages.*’ Carte, the nistorian, says;—Those places 
did not aflbrd milk enough for such numerous trains; 
they liked neither wine nor tho ale of London, and 
though plentiMIy entertained, were much di^leascxl 
at a now manner of living whi^ did not suit their 
taste, nor perhaps their constitutions. They wero 
BtiU more offepaed tA the crowds of people that 
floakod about ^cm when they stirred abroad, staring 
at'them as if tiiey had boon monsters, and laughing 
at their uncou^ garb and af>pearanco. They wero 
so enraged on this occasion that they onjgagm pri¬ 
vately in an association to robed on the first oppor¬ 
tunity, and resolves! rather to dio in thmr own 
.country them over come again to London os subjocts 
to bo hold in such derision; and when they roturmsl 
homo, they communicated their resontmonts to their 
compatriots, who made it the common cause of thoir 
counti'y.” - _ _ • 

Other causes besides’the derision of the Lond^ers 
combined to drivo tho Welsh into rebellion, ^he 
very treaties that Edward imposed on this occasion 
wero su^ient to produoo future revolt.. David, tho 
brother of „ LloweUy_n» 1*®^ for Edward, and 

was reworded by him with on Engiisii wife and on 
Englidi barony for his servjccsi When, however, 
David onco more stood among his nativu moimtuins, 
he fiirgot Edward’s favours. He reflected that his 
folly Iwd not onlv brought ruin on his country, but 
had excluded him from all hope of miccoedmg to 
theapriucipality. The English amqaorors also fiume«l 
the smouldering flames of rebellion by their treat¬ 
ment of tho conquered pecplo. Many m the Englisli 
settled in tho country between Choshiro and tho river 
Conway, and treate<l tl^tso around them with tho 
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^Edw^bq 1. 


The^tiiveml patiiotiHiB ^>nta infiamed 
stiiloiL. jS» old pTopheoy rtvived wawm. »tWj 
fortSi tiuit Ae aacicait race of tha Bntooa ishom^f^. 
when Englirfi money became drcalar, ^ 

traditional snpromaqr in the uilan^ and thw tne | 
prince of Wake dioufd be crowned kmg m , 8 

It was in the apring of aj>. 1282 wiat the Welah » 
flow to arms. Their first attempts were crown^ 11 
with success. On the night of Palm Sra&y, amid j J ^ 
a howling storm, Pn’nco David surprised the : 

castle of Ilawarden belonging to the justiciary 
Clifford—who, accordiiuf to the Wel^i annals,‘w^saj 
cruel tyrant—and all its innjateB were put to the# 
sword except Clifford, who was oonveyod a prisoneri» 
to the heights of Snowdoa. WoweMyn now 
the castles of ilint and Rhnddlan; and the mountainll 
chiefs assembling, thoir dependants poured do^ upooW 
the lowlands, and drove the English from their aett^ fc. 
monts in the marchea. - Edward expressed surprise m 
on bearing of this revolt, but he WM not fll-pleasra * 
with it,«8 it gave him an opportunity of making 1^, I 
concmest final and absoluto. Do sent tor foreiOT aid I 
froraGasoony, and summoned his barons and muitery 1 
tenants to meet him at Worcester. He took the com- 1 
mfttid cf his toroea about Midsummer, and morch^ I 
from Worcester tinto North Wales, his fleet again | 
acting upon the ooasi^ and direct^ its effotto to | 
reduce the isle of A'nglesey. Unable to^moot bim in | 
the open fitdd, Llew^TO again retired into the fiwt- ,1 
nesses of Snowdonu All the posses were seked, and ^ 
Edward once more resolved to tednee the Wrish by 
fiunmo. Attempts were made to jpenotrate this kst 
bulwark of Welsh indopendenoo, Aw Edward Bad 
under his command mercenaries—Basques from the 
lYroneos—who were accustomed, to mountains fer 
more rugged tlian those- of Wales. Those Basques 
did penotmle into Snowdon, but LIowoUto was not 
driven from his mountain' stronghold. Had be re-. 
iwLinnd ^ere, Im might have prolonged the warfare, 
althoi^h there urns Uttlo hope of a sueoessful resist¬ 
ance. The contest was unequal; the Wol^ wore 
a brave pcojile, and straggled nobly for thoir mde- 
pondonco, but Edward was oonlmiually rooeiving 
rrintoroomeuta from aoross tho Dee and froiu the 
soa-ooasts; and numbers finally prevailed. On more 
than ono oocarion, however, Edward met with re-1 


ezoiting oauses his drawing flb 
. latod.^ After tho death of thu'l»tivelfiiyi^<toi|§^ 
pindpal ohieto made their submisaoiL -.Pin^ l^vid 
held out for six' xuonihs longer hr a^desidto^’ ; 
tore, but he was at length botn^jred ahd^tohm.jprifq^ . 
to Shrewabuty, where he was anidgn^ hm^'his 
peers as a traitor, a|id where in the of 

that mtv he itomminiousk ezeouted,. Tt^ mipn- 
I ner of toe death of this last of the andent iseiranijw^ 
of Wales is a, stain on King Edward’s inoaro^i. ! «^He 
was drawn to the gallows by a horse as 
tho king- who had made him a koight; wsiwr 
hanged as the mnrdorer of the knights 
had taken in the castle of Hawarden; hialb$yi^ ' 
were burned because he had o<Hisuinmated"lhat^ed 
on Pslin Sun'flay, thereby profiming the solomni^ 
Chrut’s passion: and he was quartered, and his limbs 
; disposed through tho country, because he had,’in.jlH' 
Ifiumit places, oompassed the death of hk l^ tthe 
^g.” The finmis of this execution were -toUowed 
in cases of treason for sevettd ages, till dviHimtion 
swept the prao^ce awa^ in common with other an^Bt 
outrages of human todlng. - 
Edward romainod more than a year in Wales, i 
spending the greater port of hto time in dividing the ! 
oountiy into hundreds and shires, and restoring drdqr 
nd tranquillity. There is a tradition which the poet | 

t iray has perpetuated in. a noble ode, that while in 
'Wales he commanded a general slaughter of tho WeL^ 
bards. But this trodiuon rests upon very doubtful 
authority. 'Ihat their utter destruotion was not ■ 

I effected is certain, tor from this dale to the reign of 
Elizabeth their pr^uctions, still extant, are numemu. 

1 No doubt the Welsh hards had by thoir. insmring 
^ strains greatly assisted to oxcite the valour of the brave 
! monutameers, and it can scarcely hb supposed that 
! Edward held them in favour; but that bo committed 
Iso foul*an act after his absolute conquest (ff tbo 
I wuntry demands a doubt. It is expressly recorded, 

I indeed, that after the death of Llewellyn, he issued a 
' proriamation offering peace to all tho inhabitant and 
asimring them that they should continue to etuoy aU ■ 


in passing from that islaud to tho mom, a detacbment 
of nis forces suffered a severe loss. In orossina the 
strait upon a bridge of boats vjdo enough tor-forty j 
horsemen to go over a breast, an alarm was ipven that^ 
the Welsh were dosoonding Ihaa their ambush in the 
hills, and in a precipitate letteat many knights and 
several hundred foot seddiers peririted; some by tho 
sword, others ly drowi^g in the turbid waters. Ed¬ 
ward was BubseqnontlVnSfeated in another-battle, and 


^uled race, sumo of them may ^ve beou detected in 
tobseque^t attempts to incite ue people to farther 
vesutanoe, and have suffered death as a consequence; 
^ the ymolo, however, it^is dear that Edward sought 
%e purification of Wales by mild and judicious metU 
|u^ea He lightened the taxes they ha4 been aeo^ 
wod to pay; gat^hai:tonregt^ nnvilegos to-tiding 


&1. Leaving the posses of Snowdon to he defended 
by his broths David, Im. descended into tiie c^pen 
eonntry, and ho fdl, ax the 11th of Deoem1w,'m d* 
l»ttlo fought near Bualth, together with , two thoui^ 
of his foUowera His heM was out off and .sebt 
to Jkodon, whore it was placed on the waKt w ^ 


g to pay; ga|^hai:teinregtd pnvilegos to-trading 
ii)itx^‘'and although he introduced aqd. 
the laws of EnglaM, he nevertheless r^ih^ 

)f the andent usageffef^ tho country. WMb in 
tho queen boiefom A'Sen, who was bom in the' 
of Csemarvou, and Myrard availed hims^ of 
(jjs event to present the 'limoit to the peqpljSliis-fi^ 
^)noe. It yraa from this'jisriod that the. euraat ljloitobf i 
nri Boveimgns of EngluiawB borne the tUlo ofI 
^^nce of Wales.” However, therefore, tM.'gdwbna. 
pilings of posterity may lympathise with ,%* h>Ave' 
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W ftn nltimate bkssi^ to. tliAt 
«ir iahn^ It put a stop to tfadae' 
t09rara.^I)3ooa,*and those Botnos of deabUnoD. which 
l^g®* ^ history; and tnado way for the in- 
Enghab laws, learaing, arts, aod 
. sc MM ^ liato-TO mouataias and valleys. 

in the career rf Edward’s 
m th®_ interval of peace he spent .three 
ye^ m' the Gontinont. during #vhich perim ho was 
dj^y j^nplo])^ hi prosecolang olums which he had ! 
fopeart ain territories m France, as heir to his mother^ .' 
BW^of Provence, and in aettiing a dupute whidi 
h^. bem long and bloody, between the kings , of 
Fttabe and Ameon. and the house of Anioiu resnect* 


<n^ the judges for bribery, persecuted and cx^ 
the Jewa. and a^od upon tho tenants of the crown to 
pt^uPe their titlo*dBed8. After this he prosconted 
hhl des^n of making Britain " one and indxvisilde.'' 

year, a.o, 1290, saw Edward on his march to 
Skotmnd. lltero had been for many years peace and 
hsanaony between the ttro kingdoms. Unitra by A 
ties of blood, tho two royal fomiliesh^ maintmned 


disrates. Tho coin of each Idngdom bad been onrrenti 
in me other, and the merchants of each country hadl 
^oyed the most poifoct £rcodom in their transactions,.- 
That peace and' harmony was now coming to a oloeei 
and along eeiieB.of enud and dostmetivo wars, whiep 
brought many calamities on both kingdoms, werb 
about to Eucoxid. Before peace and banhony woroj 
again Tosloiod, tomnts of the best blood x>f both! 
(ouutries woi'o destined to bo dhod like water on tba 
ground. A 

At fluB time tho crown of Scotland was -dispntou 
by Several competitors. Alexander III. bad dieeft 
while Edward''was on tho Continent, and there were 


Baliol, Robert Bruco, and John Hastings. It was ^ 
the ostensible purpose of deciding between these rival 
claimants, that Edward advance to the borders; hei 
being called upon to act as lunpire to settle tho disy 
pate. Sovoral oonferoncos took place between him 
and. the Scottish borons, and a oommission was a p- 
pointed to invoatigato the mailer and make a row rt 
to King Edward. • ’ . 

Tho ii^ttish barons made an unfortunaft clf^ [>f 
an umpire to dcoido between the rivd olaimai’^f ir 
their vaeuit-throne; for Edwurdwai^l the thm^ 
<H Scotland for himself In recent jkears ho had twen 
steps to socuro it in his fomily. Alexander liL^ied 
A.D. 1286, by a &11 fiom his horse at Einghom, vrith- 
ont waving any male issdl^ and without any descsnidr 
ant except Margaret, bom of *Erio, Idng erf Norway,-, 
a^ Margaret, ^ughter erf tho deceased 
monarch. This princess, oommonly called the I w a id 
of- Jforwny, though a fiuuolo, and an mfont, a 
- forisi^r, was the Uwful heir of the langdom: fund 
hsir'gnKnd&ther had obtained her reoognition aJ his 
sacqaailnr b^re his death. At hia demioe, Maighret 
wti^ 'aiiknowledged queen of Sootiand, and a remney 
"WMr't^Ppaifited to oondnet the a&iia of her .kto|mota 


jtuing'Bwr absence. Ilia regents were the biihopa 
iod^; St.!-.Andrew and Glasgow, tke earls of Fifo and 
Buchan, and James Stewara of Sootiand, who ontor^ 
peaceably on the administration. Under the pro- 
toition of Edward her unde, and Eric her fotber, 
Margaret seemed firmly seated on the throne. Fur 
some time tho rei^ts acted with wisdom and unan¬ 
imity, bat the ean of Buchan dyin^, and tho earl of 
Fife being miudored. the romaini^ regents com¬ 
menced a quarrel, wluch gave rise to great confusion 
insthe kin^om. 'Apprehensive that the interests of 
kiif daughter i^re at stitice, Eric applied to her uncle, 
•Edward, for b» assistanoe anft pid^tion. That was 
an incident fovoumblh to the project Edward had 
loujg^ contemplated. Ho had fomed a scheme for 
‘uniting the two British Idni^oms hy tho marria^ of 
his eldest son,-Edward, with tho young queen Mar- 

r t, and had privately procured a disperrsatiun from 
Pope for that purpose. Eric readUy gave his 
assent to this union, and tho amity which had of late 
prevailed between Iceland and Scotland fovaured the 
project. The states of Scotland gave their con^t to 
Edward’s proposals, and oven agreed that their ^nng 
sovereign should be oduoated in the court of Edward 
This agroomont was made in a Scottish parliament, 
held at Bi-ighoiu, near Kelso, •A.o^ 1290. Such on 
union was uniyoraally deemed favourable to the hap¬ 
piness and grandeur of both kingdoms; but in set¬ 
tling the conditions, tho parliament of Scotiand took 
eve^ precaution to proscive tho indiqiendenoo of 
thoir country, and to guard against every danger that 
might arise fiom snrii a oloso alliance with a powoiful 
aiM ambitions monarrii as Edward was kno^vn to bo. 
It was ogreod tliat tho Scots should enjoy all their 
ancient laws, libertira, and customs; mat in case 
Edward and Margaret should die without issue, the 
kingdom of Scotland should rovort fioo, absolute, and 
independent to the next*heir; that in case Edward 
should die beforo Margaret without issue by her, tlie 
body of Mar^rot should bo rcmitlod to Scotland fruo 
and independent; that tho military tenants of the 
crown riionld never 1)6 obligied to go out of Scotland 
in order to do homage to tho sovoieign of tho united 
kingdoms, nor the cltapters of cathedn^, oollegt^jo, or 
conventiud churches, in order* to make elections; that 
tho parliament summoned for Scottish afours ^ould 
always be held within tho bounds of that kingdom; 
that the kingdom of Sootiand shoiM have its chan¬ 
cellor, officers of state, courts of justice, Ac., as before; 
that a new groat seal shonld bo made and kept by tho 
chancellor, with tli^ ordinary arms of Scotland, and 
the name of none bill Queen Man^t engraved upon 
it; that all papers and rooprds beCmging to tho crown 
and kingdom shonld bo lodged in a secure place 
within the bounds of the oauntry, tudor tho se^ of 
the nobility; tiiat no duties, taxes, or levies of men 
rironld raised but such as hod been usual; and that 
Edwaitl should bind himself under the penalty of one 
hundred thousand suarks, payable to the Pope, fox the 
nas of tho holy wars, to religiously observe all tllbso 
articles. No bettor precautions could bayo been taken 
than these, to preserve the fi[pAom and independence 
of Scotiand; and it does not ai^^ear tiiat Edward 
raised any objections to the mrides. On the cmitraiy, 
be gave bis willing assent to them.; although <n 
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ftshimed of caliinp; in tlio aid of Icgond in sui^ri of 
hfa protonuons. The legendaiy storios of Brute and 
hisAK>ns, and of Aihelstan’s cutting n yard deep with 
his Kword into a rock, near Ihinhar, by tiho aasutanco 
St John Beverly, wore quoted ns pioofe of &o 
superiori^ or ^o kings of I&gland over those of 
ScoBfldrd.' Tjurticnlar stress was laid on Ao homage 

IT _ __ 't __ __ ^ 


memtion'was mado of tho jszmticiation of that lioimge' 
and miwriority, gi-oiitpd by Richard T., to the same) 
King William. Tlte "whole paper ■w'as made up of. 
^laoies, which tho states could easily have refutodj' 
but they do not appear to have argued tho matter 
with £dward. They demurred making the acknow¬ 
ledgment and asked for a day to consider, which was 
given; and when tliat day arrived they luskod for 
further time, in order that tho absenf prelates and 
barons might bo consttlted; and with cousiderablo 
difficulty they obtained a deky of thrto weeks. Tho 
king of ^glund and the states wero to meet again on 
the 2nd of Juno, whch their decision was to bo given J 
Moanwhilo, Edward emfloyed all his arte to strengtliea 
hjs party in Scutknd— |br ho liad son^e who favourel 
his pretensions—and 'by threats and promises lii 
^ned over several new partisans. Tho day for th| 
decision of the states at length atTivod. The mooting 
took plnoo in a plain oppcteito tho castle of Norhani 
where Ednnrd then,lay: his roprasentalivo being th* 
bii^np of Bath ars'd Wells, chancellor of Englana 
Some of tho Scottjish Irarons urged that tho questiou 
of thd superiority of Scotland could not Ihj deter-i 
niinctl till a yrig had been chosen, inasmuch aa hisi 
honour and iuftyost was chiefly concf'rneil in thoj 
mtitter. But EdrVard would not proceed to the qucs-l 
tion as to wlmm tiro crown of Scotland was to hm 
given till ho was uyWowhxlgcd lord-paramount; anJ 
the rivals for tliat cromi, afraid of offending liiim 
expressed their willingwAss to oeknowleclge hk suporl 
ority, and by (heir inflofenco and oxapnrio brought tlJ 
rest of the states tq/aoknowlcdgo tho»same, or t 
remain silent. BuV. oven this was not sufficient b 
induce J^lward to/procood in tho businosB. He coito 
ix>]lcd tlio coin^ctitora to give him letteTS-patcj 
*Jicir hj-tVids and seals, owning to his suporiorijl 
toaisHiig to submit to his rkeision; and w|[a 
cOi^ given, ip order that ho might hav if. 
notio Ix'stow, ho demanded and obtmuod ] h 
art all Uio reynl castles and places of streu 
orid. ' 0 

• Bci now tlrat n oonunission wa| appointee -o 
S iuto*tho question at issue: whether the n >n 
/by one degree, Balid—wl^ was a gmn^- 
(.rgarot, eldest daughter of David, carl of Ion 
[on—or tire nearer by one dc^pw, Bruce—jiol 
Ovid's second danght^hod tho best title, ^d- 
. llruoe each nomM. forty dbmmissioncrs, urcUsat 
added twenty-four to that number. Thelree 
^rwick, and the knotty question occupied Any 
omo months beforo tlie commissioners ^samo w th, 
/nolusioiL At tho end of that time, NovombeuLtle 
SQ’2, Edward appeared in the great hall of tho fall 
if Berwick, te^give his award. In tho prosenoo Ins, 
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nhrohe 8f Scotland. In reality, however, he adprdged 
l^e kingdom of Scotland to be his own, for in gmng 
jpis award he added tliis significant clause; ** that ho 
vuserved his right of property to tho crown as clniin- 
»blo hereaftor.” On rids vaguo condition Baliol con¬ 
futed to hoM the kingdom of Scotland; doing 
Ibmage for it with all duo solemnity to king ]&lward; 
|ftor which all the royal castlos and strong places 
wore put into his possession. 

Baliol soon foun^ that a dependent crown was of 
ncagimt value, and tliat ho was only king in name. 


immediately after his corenation, Edwani recalled 
him into England, an^ made him renew his homage 
and fealty at Newcastle. Nor ww this the sum of 
his humtUation. Edward was constunlly heaping 
indignities on his head. In a little more than a year 
ho received no less than six citations to njipcar beforo 
rile king of England in his parliament, to answer tho 
complaints of several private persons, on matters of 
slight importance. John attended Edwiiixl in his 
parliament at Westminster, in tho autumn of A.n,120 J. 
Ho had borne his rough usage with opianimitji^p to 
tto period; but when one of tho ooiuplnints against 
him came to be tiied in this parliameiit, he was re¬ 
fused the privilogo of answering Jjy attorney, and 
mnpolled to stand at tho bar like a common de¬ 
linquent. His spirit could not brook tho iimiilt, and 
ho was resolved to embrare the firat fnvonmblo opp6r- 
tunity-,'*^ tlirewing ofi' such an iutolerablo yoke of 
vassalage? 

That opportunity Was soon presontod. It was still 
BT^ oge of violence, rebberies, and disunlors—tho 
fcoblo oxeention of tho laws giving licciiso to all 
ordom of men. The barons and their relaiuem wero . 
prone to napino an<l revengo by land; and tlio 
merchants and marinons to piratical habits by si'a. 
Thun there was a fiilso honour everywhoio existing 
threnghont society, which indneod men on any provo¬ 
cation, however slight, to seek nsdress by imniodiato 
rotalkt'on upon the i^;grussor. Out of cue such 
slight provcications, at this date, resulted momentous 
consequences, lliore was a qiiarrcl bolwucn tho 
crews of an English and French ship about a spring 
of fresh water near Bayoimo. Botli crews came to 
tho spring at tlu) mrao time fur tho refreshing beverage, 
and a dispute aiTiso os to which should slake tlioir 
thirst and qbtain supplies for their respoctivo tdiips 
first. There was water enq^igli for all, but that was 
of no moment. There was a fight for preeedom'e, and 
a French sailor w::^ killed in the fray. This gave 
rise to a national qnarrel. A fiegt of two hundred 
Norman ships sailed southwards, and seized all tho 
Engltsli ships they met with in their passage, hangiinr 
tho crews and making prizes of tlio car— 

Cinque J’orts now tisik up tho qnarrel. \ 
sixty ships, all avcll-nuumed, was scut iir iMaren:''i!if 
tho Norman fleet. They met and fought^ and tho 
English were tho victors. The greatest part of tho 
Noinmn fleet was captured, and as uo muirtorwas 
given, the carnage was frighti^il.' The hreneh said 
they lost fifteen thousand luca—but this number was 
no doubt greatly exof^rated. At tho comihencc- 


if Berwick, to^givo his award. In tho prosenc^ns, ment of this qiiarrcl, the two monarchs of England 
prates, barons, and great men of both kinmho and France, vmo were both engaged in uvbro im- 
he adjudged John Baliol to be tho rightful heir | 
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282 ^ THE EATI^fAIiHI® retailed aga^fc lii^ authority. All at aace^ however, 

- f ' . . .— --7 jrri . •... 8 found hinu^ defied Wth tltese 

portaut mattery refrainod'from meWling' m wueg ActiTe piwparationa for war, tharefore^ waa fovA^Iji 

quarrel Wween the marineis. This ^ a^n noWrK oommericod: var with Fiaiica to xac^er fau'uB* 

ever, was so sorious that Vhilip tlw Fwr dcman^l doubled property, and with Scotlaad to <d>i^1hat 
reparation. Negotiations followech hut to no purpw^ which was not his own. Having obtmned the ifinewB 
Edward sent tho bishop of Ixmdon to the court o® supplies from parliament— aids fooia aH 

France with several proposals, but they vroreroiec^Jfc classes ^ hiij subjeots—aud seiantus ^mobtiv do> 

Meanwhile the quarrel betwwn the Bng^ a posited in the monasteries far the putposee jw'tlib 
French marinons continued; for Aer monaroh h^W ^ j ^ exportatltm-^ 


the nowor to stop it, or, ii iney »' 

let it proceed. It seems probable that Ihilip con¬ 
ceived the English monaroh was a party to it, for As 
cited Edwaid to appear at his court at Pans, m4i1s 
vassal, tho duke of Gnfenno,fto onsweV for the deeds 
of his mariners. Unwilling to come to an Ojpon 
rupture, Edward now sent his brother Edmund to 
negotiate an accommodation, 'fhe mariners of Guieime 
hod aided thoso of tho Cinque Porta, and, enraged at 
Jhis ciTOiimstanoo, Philip refused to aocedo to any 
fcasonaldo terms. IIo insisted that Edward rfioiud 
appear at his court in Paris, in person, to settle tho 
matter. "Edmund, duke of I.ane^ter, wm about to 
return without having sucoeod^ in. his mission^hen 
tho queen dowager and the reigning quew of 
stepped in and interposed their good omoos. The 1 
most difficult cireumstanoe to adjust, they ,biu^ was 
the jioint of honaur with Philip, who was indignant , 
at the injuries iufiicted on his subjects by his sub- 
vassals of Guienne; but if lidword would once consent 
to hive liim scirin and possestdon of Guienne, ho would 
think his' honour fully re^nired, and it should be 
instantly and freely rostorod. All other differences 


mstanily ana treoiy rratoroa. Auvmvr ^tland. The forces sent to Guicnim to preserve the 

would bo easily setU^, abiding to the rop^nj^ plaoea be still posset in tS parts, and to 
tions of these fair pditiciltn^ if Mward would oAy , feoop ^ bg gbould hiumsolfbe at Kborty 

"»j«r u» 


tions of these tiur politician^ ii Jwiwaro womu omy 
giatity I'hilip on this one important point. _ It is 
difficult *to conoeivo how such a politic prince as 
Edward was could be blind to the- consequences of 
such a concession. Yet so tit was. On being eoa- 


itor whum latter he promised payment cm some fhinxe 
day—he got ready a power^ fieet and atnw.iMi.tir 
[wage war with Philip the Fair. He was'detfd^ ht > 
Portsmouth for severu weeks by omitraty windi^and 
while thme tho Welsh ag^aiu broke out mtd.,<>pMi 
insurrection. Despatching, therefore, a snmll foiw to 
Gascony, and coihmisdoning bis i^ips to pluhder the 
Fi-ench coasts, which they did effectualty, Edward 
tamed his arms against the Welsh. Many towns and 
castles had boon taken, and the English had 
driven across the marshy with great loss; and itfook 
him several months to suppress this renewed stn^de 
of ^e brave mountaineers for independence. vSb 
j^rried on. the war during a Kvere winter, ondmdng 
many hardsliipS and dangers, but in tho sprit^ of 
4.TJ. 129C, the Wdsh ro-suhmittod to his away. Madoo, 
heir leader, surrendered to the conqueror; the most 
lanmi-ous of tho ohieftaius wore thrown into dungeons 
or life: and after tho country h^ been wasted with 
iro and sword, tranquillity was restored. 

Having again conquered Walesl Edward designed 
irocecdii^ to Franco, but was provientod by ai&irs in 
^tland. The forces sent to Guion^ to preserve the 
few places he still possessed in th^ parts, and to 
keep the war alive tUl he should hiunsoli 1» at liberty 


T such a politic prince asj command of Edmund, duke of Lkneaster. Edmund 

md to butthopSrl gi Lincoln drove 

BO#t was. On l^ng om- Ipjo Pj^ench from most of the ''wwns thev occunied: 


such a concession, ret so^twas. un i^ug itjjo Prenoh from most of the ''wwiis they occunied; 
suited, ho allowed himeolf to be deceived ^0*® fbut they wore only won to^Ow lost again. I’hTlip’s 
aitifico. The duke of Lan^ter was empowered to ‘hrofher,'c!harle8'de>alois. A^vored tTom airaSd 

AVA/nttfA iiliA ItAlwe^Tl tKo IWO QtlCOnS • -ilta 


the court of Frahoe was recalled. He was no longer 
wantod Uioro, for he was no longer a vassal of the 
French crown, lie had given buck the territories 
which he hoM of that orown, and Philip rofosod to 
abide by thesiSreaty and his sedemn promise to restore 
them. The 'Ohation was subseqnmtly renewed, and 
upon Edwattt not anpooring, Guienne, by a fomiol 
sentence, wag.d^lared to be confiscated. Thus, while 
Edward was employing all his oqnuing to ohtaiii the 
kingdom of Scotla«d, ho lost his continmital province 
of Guienne by open fraud;. i 

MeanwhUo JoImBaliol, kiM of Scotland, had thrown 
off tho English yoke, in O^ber, xa 1296jtoking 


by which ttiey pledged themsolvos to make common 
cauto against lung Edward, and not to make peaco 
except by mutual consent It appears to have been 
the prospect of an immediate war with Scotland that 
chie^ induced Bdwaid'to yield the point of honour 
to Philip Iw giving liim up; twnpcwarily as he 


Dxjwlka them nma nearly all tho ^untvy, with the 
ewoptiou of a few maritime towns. \Meanwlii' 
%glish fleet had ravaged tho wholo coast of ^ 
fom Vannes to St Malo, but it in no way t 
i Jbe recovery of Guionno. These ravag. 

W the oneot of inciting the Normans, Bn 
konch ttf nmke reprisals on the coast of 
h one occasion, tho prioi-y of Dover was sa« 

^Jially bnmfed; but before the invaders ort 
^ to their ships with the plnndor,* tho V 
^r overtook them and defeated them with* 
^*TOter. , 

^was in the spring oftXD. 1296 that Edwnrt 

Awards Sortland. It was not only d . 
W-l , Tomtd to a aonso of bondi': 

nibbles themaelTes felt the degradation. ! 
f^toieh whose selfish or factknu omKtiem had 
“^^cmintry at tho feet of tho English mm 
• general resolve to throw off the 
“JV Edward had so oraf^y imposed upon 
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^ ^ pone of listening the public burdens, 
tow^were given that aU Englisliien uuintuii^ 
at B j^ofa doar t shonld bo dismissod; and a council 
WJtt^ted of four prdatoB, four earls, and four 
to tl>e chief dirootion df all his 
^as an nnwarliko prince, and appoan 


5 * 5^1 "to” even kept by them in a 

oloeely resembling capti^ty. On hearing of 
th^ proe^m^ Edward i-cquired that tho thiw 
^uos_ of Berwick, Jedburgh, and Boxbiurgh should 
TO debvered^ to the bishop of Carlirie as a guarantee 
(n peace .while ho was warring with France. With. 
th^ demand the Scottish government pretended to i 
comply; but they wore at tW veiy time negotiating' 
Mi M i i a uc o 'with tho fTonch king; and when that^ 
treafy was concluded, the throe castles do not appear 
to have been given up to tho bishop, oi^, if ttey were,' 
befero Edward reached Scotland .tlioy had been r»* 
covered. Hortilities were commenced by tho Scottish 
barons. WbUe Edward was yot in Woles an army, 
conMstin^ of forty tl-ousand in&itiy and five hundr^ j 
ca^Jry, invaded tho country, laying- it waste as fari 
as C^lulo. That town was attack^ by them, but) 
they 'irere repulsed. Another inroad made by thri 
• Scotch into Northumberland was equally uiibuoc^u 1| 
Meanwhile Edward had roachod the Scottish borders 
He orossod tho Tweed with five thousand horsemom 
and thirty thousand foot. Berwidc was invested tuj 
captured, and tho garrison with tho inhabitanti^ 
meit, women, and children—^woro indiscii^natelw 
butchered. The massacre continued for tti^ dayri 
and no one whom the victors could njeet with oscapodl 
death. Many thousands perished, and the whole I 
place was given up to pillage. Great wealth was 
found in Berwick-upon-Twc^ for at that period it I 
was a large TOmmorcial emporium—a port whose j 
customs amounted to a fourth of those of all England. ( 
From its extimsivo intoioourse with foreign countries, ] 
it was temod “ tho second Alexc^dria.” Edward I 
with his host remained at Berwick a month: “Every 
man in. tho houso that he had gotten.” Whilst there, 
a messenger arrived from Buliol renouncing his fetety, 

* and refusing to obey a summons which Edward had! 

commanding him to appear before him. “The' 
felon fool I” exclaimed the king; “ since he,will nt^ 
come to us, wo will go to him.” It was madness; ^ 
not only was Baliol ovormatehed by tbo E n gljfe 
an^, but tiicro was now a division among the barons 
of Scotland. Bobort Bruce, carl of Gorri^ and ijis 
' son of tho same name, with severe^ other of tlie 
ScottiiJi loaders, had espoused the cause of Edwa 
and wore fighting under the En^ish Wner. E 
Warenno, with a chosen body of troops, was sen 
recover the castle of Dun^; the countess of Ma; 
whose husband was fighl^ in the army of Ed 
having delivered it to tho sbots. Beneath tho 
of that castle a great battlo was fought; in i _ 
•according to Engli^ historians, tho Sootoh were 
fittted, leaving ten thousand dead on bloody 
A^ onwards went “the ruthless king.” 
bd^ Castle was captured, and he maid^ for 
to Edinburgh. He arrived at Edinburgh on the 
of Ji^ and immediately ooinmenced a siege of, 
oestlfc ■ After a fow days’ siege it was taken; ' 
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• the lith of June, Stirling surrendered withAt re 
sistanos i the garrison having fiod, its keys wore 
given np by ^e porter. All tho priiK^ strougbolds 
of Scotlwa \rore now in the hands of King Edward, 
and the cOnqnokt of the couutiy, iq tho luiof space of 
two months, was fbr « season accomplished, i^wtu-d 
went to Montros^ which he reached on tho 7th of 
July. He remained at Montrose tliree days, and 
whuo there King John of Scotland came to him to suo 
fur mcroy, and to relider up to him the fiur realm of 
^tiand. Divested of his regal ornaments, and hold¬ 
ing a white roi in his hand he resigned his crown, 
mptre, and ~aU the right no bad, or might have,” 
in tho kingdom of Scotli^,into tho bands of tho king 

England. Edward now wont to Aberdeen, from 
' whence be sent Anthony Book, the warlike biriiop of 
'.Durham, with other militaiy loaders, to “search tho 
’ country,” lest there might stBl be some bands in 
arms against him. Edward himself assisted in the 
search, penetrating into desolate places, but finding 
bio enemy, ho returned to Berwick, Here kc held a 
parliament, and here, also, bo received tho hom^ of 
the prelates, barons, and knights of Scotland. 'Tken 
having appointed John Warenne, earl of Surr^, 
regent of the subjectod kingdom, he rotumed to 
liondon. But tho conquest of Sc^loud was not yet 
Mly accomplished. Edward had done all he could 
•to annex it to his crown. JohiPBoliol had been sent 
prisoner to tho Tower of London; all the opposing 
nobility who had &llen into his bands wore sent 
prisoners to England; all tho sUong castles oj the 
kingdom wero m bis possession; and when bo ro- 
tifhiod to England, ho cafriod with liim tho regnlio, 
tho publio records, and oven the “ stone of destiny ” 
in which tho Scottish kings wore seated at'their in¬ 
auguration. But whilo Scotland was thus apparently 
prostrate at tlio feet of Sing Edward, there was still a 
hero within its borderif rosnh'od to sli'ugglo for its 
independence—William Wallace. 

Having, as be conceived, subdued Scotland,'and 
utterly destroyed it as a kingdom, Edward prepared 
to punish the perfidy of Philip of Fiance. Instead of 
! Jeadi^ an army into Ouienno, he resolvod to attai^ 
^tho irenuh monarch from tho sida of Fhmders. 
Troalios were conoluded by him with tho dukes 
Austria and Brabant, tho carl of Flaud^ Amadeus, 
count of Savoy, and other princes and nublos on tho 
Continent, yrho engaged for certain sums of money to 


his views, granted an eighth of tl^ moveables from 
tho cities and boronghi^ a.twelfth from tho rest of tiro 
laity, and a fifth from the clergy. There was 
much gnimbling—especially among the dorgy-r-but 
the amounts were finally obtained. Bat it does not 
appear that this war with France was univereally 

S pular. Ilumphroy Bohiin, high-c^taUe, and 

ugh Bigod, cari^uurdial, being appointed to com¬ 
mand a small body of troops .to create a divoniion in 
Guienne, absolutely refused tjj servo except -with tlio 
king in person, and they With ihHy other barons 
retired from his eourk Haughty as he was, Edward 
was compelled to ocncoal hia resentment, and growing 
bolder % bis non.iTOentment, the two carls refiisud 
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them of thoir lugu - tmtn, • 

'Hioro was Sj Wntod by parliorl 


It iimo bo did rotam if he wished to retain 
the kingdom of Sootland. There was a grand 
Btnigglo going forward for tho reassertion of its indo- 
^ndonce. A great leader of the poc^ had tapped 
forth fiom their own lauks to contest the palm of 
, , victory with King Edward. There scarcely a 
i Scottim noble who had not sworn feally to Edrjwd, 
‘ ■< and exhorted his countrymen to suhohissidn^ but 
iv. there was one man, n^ of noble birth, who was mdine 
:>i in ilie mountains with his followera, whose proud 
imirit could not bo snbdued. This was the renowned 
William Wallace. He is said to have be^ the 
i .y younger son of Sir William Wallace of Ellenlie, 
t' whose residence was in tho neighbourhood of I'a&ky. 
[I q Tradition tells of wonderful exploits performed by 
|j H Wallace in his youth, all of whiw foreshadowed tiie 


oDiig™,"' , n ^ers or j”, f?.. h a whose residence was m tho neighbourhood of raisley. 

oppn^jreh ^ pay him forty 3 Tradition tells of wonderful exploits perform^ by 

MoTcbiints ^ ^ exported, wtoch n . -vyaUaoe hi his youth, all of whiw foreshadowed tlie 

duly fOT the third of ho patriot. With those talos, fabricated at 

^.V^^ttrexport a toil » p^rfod wh& historians were living who could 


Bcizmg on for his own benefit. 

the kingdom tojUsp^o or retmir^ ^ 


A period when historians were living who could 
y relate sober truths, this history cannot meddle. At 
M tiio time John Baliol surrendered bis crown and'his 
0 ? kingdom to Edwaid, king of England, Wallace afi- 
osj poi^ to have been about twenty*^ years of age: a 
ms|man of great strength, ooitrage, dming, derasion, 
a.l) military genius, and tom to hecomo a groat leader 


were token a>vay wunouv equivalent for ft 

It is true he promised P^ thought that ho | 

over bo fthK disregard of .the 

engagements, ! leaso his army he rcqurml 

foM law, m “^Setor of land poBsewi^ 

the attendant of e^^vL though ho heUnot rf tho 
two^ty^iKhi a y‘f by 1%8 tenure to perfom 

Crown,® was Scssures cn^teA w^ 

theto „aXforoEdward depart^ for 

Bpmd disaffectito; and ^ bim to 

lL.Cknitine.nt,itwas ab^““‘y ^^oplo- 

make his TL Q-^er to presorvo their h^® ’ y 

Hence wo find tha^ illegal exactions by tho 
ho publicly 0*®i®®^ Botomly promi^ that on 
iirtnoittdtv of hw aifivirs, .mavtuioes, make oom- 


{mptain of a small body of maiaudors, wbo wore ao- 
^stomed to infest tho English quarters by predatory 
nttacks. No doubt King Edward and his military 
Soadoi'8, in “searching tho country," had an^ oyo on 
fWallace and his band; but ho escaf^ their viguance, 
jliving in tho woods a free man. After Edward’s 
return to London, tl:o numbers of this “outlaw” 
band of Wallace, increased; growing more numerous 
as tho fame of their exploits was spread abroad. On 
a sudden, indeed, the robber diief was ti-ansformed 
into tho national champion. He was joined by 
barons and knights; men who had paid homage and 
sworn fealty to the English monarch. The first 
person of note .who joined him was Sir WUliam 
OougloB, who oommanded Hcrwick castle when 
captured by the EnglisL I)isTegarding his oath. 


necostfttyo w ^ gjYgjievanw^ma ^ ^ Engiish. IHsregarding his oath, 

tosrotumhowotUd^^^ and fot En- ffouglas came with l,is vassals, and then the first 

jwnsatio Charter of their bb^rt • I blow was strack at government. Earl Waronno, tho 

S he cutSd the his Shue ftovernor, was (lion in England, and his ^foiaV. 

was actim; as his ucutenunt. scone was 


7['*^«TiimoBitiies—to JU^B® ®*, to more Irmeshy, was acting as his lieutenant. Hcono was 

which he hV.b® rf t^® «®“t of government, end it was captured by 

cond^ to mwain laitldnl to his P^'®™ ^\q. 1 fallnco, .Ormesby, with difficulty, saved his life by 

• A«Un tiio present War, to ^rosor^•o their one ^ pr^nors fell into Ce 

. vSh son and successor. ‘ ", ,. _ jun^ of Wallace, and for tho moment the English 

hiTa^nco, ikt^a^ irS ovemment was overthrown. The neighboi^ng 

Inward, regentof tlio kmfflom. Ho of. the insurgqnte. Evoiy 

^Wnohclsca on tho 27th ®*»^”S^:g'Jiathat fJe refusing tiiLi admission was attacked; and 
^vB a^r 1* landed at bluys. H ^ Fa^SSkman who fell into their hands massacred. 

of fifty thousand me , jtorsons of note Budjrank now flocked to the 

his army on this ®^’® jjjg Wall^iscd by WallaS! for freedom and inde- 

to to^^ucU 0^0 about jeooivod sdonco. It was a "golden (qiportunity. Edward 

vtd tmgU him no honour. Hm alhos r^rv^^ ^ ^ govoniment 

^^*^*^fmev*bat their promm^ *t7*'jrimticioated uomo was weak through quariols. To the standi^ 
r^,^eainin/’ Bis antagonist, dented AValloce, therefore, came tho Stewart of Scofland, 

rhiip Itaft entered "6 i^r St. c his brother, Eotort Wisheart, bishop of Glasgow; 

iv* vi^itoffs. and wptnrcd tho uMwoniwas rhithor also came Sir John Graham, Sir Alexander 

the Flemings, ana wv In.a„wprd. EdwaM'« .r - s;,. Ktotord TmWto. and Sir Andrew 


king in person, mid thw t/iih tLhajl|no] hcK 
retired frm his oourfi Haughty as to • • ' 
was compelled to ocnc^ his leBenttnent,! 
bolder by his ponjrosentment, the twq ^ . 


ras I / hithor also came Sir John Graham, Sir Alexander 
' to f Lindosay, Sir Kicbard Lunedin, and Sir Andrew 
Cray, of tothwelL Bohort Bruce, toor’grandsou of 
i Bruce who had laid claim to tho Scottiw crowa-r- 
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joined the ranA of Wallace. Tiuating that the Pope 
would ebaolve him from Iho oath whidi had been ex¬ 
torted fr^ him, he joined the patriote. Bruce had 
renewed his oaths of allcgianco and fiddily to 13dward, 
at Oarlislo, boforo JEldwaid returned to Unsland— 
sweaiihjjf on tho sword of Thomas h Bwkot—^but in 
t^ national ^enthusiasm, excited by tho victorious 
pejewf of tho patriotic Wallace, ho could refrain hira- 
Botf no longer; ho cast his oaths to the wind, and 
joined tlio natii^nal cause. 

To meet these patriots, two armies were formed in 
Scotland. That on tho western coast under tlio 
command of Lord Percy and Sir Kobert Clifford, mot 
Ujo Soots near Irvino. ITio two ainuea were nearly 
o^hal in numbers—thirty thousand. There was, 
therefore, an equal chance of success had they en¬ 
gaged. ‘ When, nowevor, the Scots came in front of 
the English army, tho now-bom patriotism of some of 
its leaders died away. It seems probable that before 
they saw that army, they reluctantly o^yed the 
commands of a plebeian general—that they wore 
jealous of his renown and authority, and demrous of 
ah opportunity of rotirimg from his standard. At all 
ovont^ when confronted by tho English, Bmeo, tho 
Stewart of Scotland, tViehoart, bishnp*bf Glasgow, Sir. 
Alexander Lindosay, Sir liichard Lunedin, and evonj 
Sir William Douglas, who had first joined Wallacxw 
made their peace, and agreed to aeknowlc(]^e l^warl 
OB their liege loiri. One baron, however—Andre^ 
Moray—still remained true to Wallace, and many oft 
tho vassals and knights of those who had so basdlj| 
deserted him roinaiued amonmt Ids followers. Bun 
there was no fighting near Irvine, for Sir WilHain' 
Wallace—for at this time he boro title—retired 

with his foi-ccs, still numerous and poweiful, to tlie 
north. 

No further efforts to miell tho rebellion appear to 
have been madd for several months, and in the interim 
the national spirit was roused in favour of Wallace. 
Tlie base defeution of the jealous nobles wds aniplyi 
compensated for by tho patnotism of^he people, 
army of Wallace was swelled, not ohly hy the middlft; 
and lowor cbusscs who owned no lord, bnt by mai^, 
tenants of tho Scottish barons. There was 
universal feeling (ff stem uncompromising patriotisift*,- 
Wallace was obeyed as their leader Und their prinoi^^ 
By the beginning of SopUtmber, a.d. 1297, tlieEnglit^b* 
were driven from ra&t of Uio strongholds north of the 
Forth. Wallaco was Iresro^nng tire costlo bf Dund^ 
when intelligence arrived that an English %rmy w^ 
marching upon Stirling. Leaving the citizens («f 
Dundee to oontinuo the siege of the^castlo, ho 
vanced to nieot them. They motVnear tho to^vn 
Stirling. Tlio Scots took up a position on the no 
and tho English on tho south of the river Forth, 
in&ntry the two armiodftwere about equal—fo 
thousand men on each side—bnt the cav^ryof 
do Waranne, who commanded the English, was 
superior. Wallaco bad the advantage of positi 
his army being chiefly ixistod so as to 1|» concoa 
behind a rising ground. Fearing to attack him 
snoh a position, Warenne of&rod him. terms, but t 
wero proudly rejected. Wallace replied'that he at 
not to treat, but to fight: to assort the rights 
Sootland, and to sot it free. Thus challenged, on 


^morning of tho 11th of Sbptember tho English ^i^egan 
to cross tho Forth by a narrow bridge. It was a 
fatal step. Wallaco poured his foUowora down from 
the hills u^n the somrutod force and nearly all the 
English oitlior permed by tlie sword or were 
drowned in the nvor. Creasin^bam, tho ti’casmcr of 
King Edward, by whoso advice the odvanoo was 
made, was one of those who fell, and os ho hod mode 
himself hateful to the Scots, his skin was stri]>}x»l 
from his body to bo brosorved, “ not as rclios, but for 
spite.” Warenne had not crossed tlio Forth, and when 
ho4bund the day was lost, ho mounted his horso and 
fled to Borwiek. Tho viotofy was couiploto. Tho 
English who had not drossed Uio river were dispersed, 
and mneh spoil was captured. Tho loss of the Scots 
*was trifling in numbers, but tho bravo Sir Andrew 
jMoray was slnin. Tlio result of tho victory was more 
,)important than the victory itself. It provM to bo the 
> liberation of Sootland from tlie English dominion, for 
I several castles immediately surrendered, and in a 
■ short space of time thoro was not a fortress viithin its 
borders that hdld out for King Edward. Wallaco 
;ovon crossed tho Tweed, and ravaged NorthnmbA'land 
and Cmnberland with impunity. Ifo returned from 
his expedition toward tlio close of tho yiiar, when in 
an assembly of tlio princiiial noliiillty held at the 
Forest Kirk in Selkirkshire, ho was solumnly invested 
with tlio proud title of “ Guardton of tho Kingdom,” 
in tho name of Kuig John—for Wallaco and his com¬ 
patriots bad, throngnont this strugglo, proftniscd to act 
m the name of Baliol, apnarontly from a conviction 
that he was their rightfiu king. 

Whou Scotland was thus lost, King Edward was in 
Flandors. rorhaps it was tliis event that hastened 
his troat;^ with 1'nilip the Fair. It is said that Philip 
made oflorts to include tho Scots in its benefits, but 
^at on this point Ed\^rd was inexorable, llicy 
.itero “ revolt^ subjects and traitors,” and must 
i^ido by tho consociucncos of tlieir rebellion. Such 
;#a8 Edward's ideas and deferraiuation. I.rf}ttcr8 wuro 
addressed to all tho earls and barous of England, com¬ 
manding tliein to muster the military force of the 
kingdom at York hy tho 14th of January, A.n. 1298. 
His command was implicitly oboyiMl. At the l»“ad of 
eighty thousand infantry and four tiionsand eavnlry, 
carl do Warenne once more crossed tho Border, lie 
caino to Berwick, but whilo tliere, lettera from Edwai-d 
arrived, directing him not to advance further till ho 
sliould join ’tlio amy in person. Tho greater part, 
therefore, of the forces were sent home, Warenne 
retaining a body of twenty tiionsand foot and one 
thousand horso to act on tho dcfenii^vo. 

Edward rolumud to England in March. No note 
was 'taken of Ids flulnro in Flanders. We neither 
read eff rojoiolngs nor distmlmncos on this occasion. 
At tho same time Edward had to ossuniu the airs of 
a gracious munaich to presorvo tiie fidobty of his 
baroi^ and subjects while he was in Scotland. He 
snmraonetl his Ibartms and other militai'y leaders to 
meet him^witli their forces at York on the Feast iff 
Pentecost. A still greater force than the last gathered 
at York, and while there hi^ held a parliament, in 
which ho passed seyorol popular acts, and promised a 
confirmation of- their charters. Great as lie was as a 
warrior, he does not seem to have boon able to move a 
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•top Quaking* some bonoeadoiis «nd pronuses.* 

Aithis time he reBtorodte the Londoners the privilege 
of electing their own magu^tes, of which tiicy h^ . 
been deprived by his nther; and ordered strict, 
inquiiy to bo nmdo. concerning the com and other i 
go^ which hod betm soizod before he went to) 
Flanders, as if ho really meant some day to pay thoir 
full value to their owners. By these popular arts, the 
barons and people wore put into a hearty good humour 
with their king, so much so thSt he was enabled to 
mar^ with nearly a hundred thousand combataats 
towards the northern frontiers. _ • 

Edward entered Scotland in Juno, ifo enemy was 
seen for several weeks, and t&ere wmo but. fow in¬ 
habitants met with in his routoi Wallace was in the 


before, the noblos wore not to bo depended on. In\ 
the hour of danger many again stood aloof^^ hiding; 
themselves from tho wraw of the Englisli king. It!' 
was at Halkirk, on the 22nd of July, t&t tho rmposingl 
forces mot. Ihe Scots formed on a stony field at tho: 
side n un eminence in the neighbourhood of Falkirk.' 
Tho infontry, greatly inferior to that of tho English, 
was divided into four circular bodies armed with 
lances, and tho horse, of which there were only one 
thousaud, 'wore drawn up in tho tear. While Edward 
was monnting his*hor6e for the combat, ho was 
' thrown, and hod two of his ribs broken; but n^rd- 
loss of the pain he suiTeicd, he remounted and led 
forward his cavaliv. That part of his army, consisting 
of four thonsand mrse, was divMed into three linos: 
tho first led by Bigod, earl-marshal, and the earlf of 
ITorofuid and Lincom; tho second by tho wai'-loving | 
bishop of Durham; and tho third by tho king himself. 
It Avas by tho two former that tho attack was first 
made, and tho shock 'was gaUontly mot tho Scottuh'} 

infiuitiy. For somo tiim'they Stood thoir ground! 
firmly; but tho Scottish cavaliy, cither from fear, or, I 
what is moro likbly, from treason on the part of the; 
ocmimandors, having taken to an ignominious flight,! 
after repeated ch^gos of tho English horse, ^ej 
Scoitifh infontry was compelled to rovo way. The* 
rout-was oomplfite: it is said that uteen txumsand 
Scots peiishcA Wallace himself fought bravely, but 
when his friends Stewart and Graham, and thousands 
wholiave left no name, had follcn, ho retired with the 
remnant of his army to Stirling. Ho was followed 
thither tho Engll^; but when thc^ orriveil ho 

'was gone, and for seven years after the battle of 
Falkirk little is heard of him. He appears, however, 
to hove carried oi] his former system of dosultoiy war- 
fore, and to have been stil] engag^ in animating liis 
conutiynnon to a'resistance of which he ^d not live to 
see the triiunph. 

Edward took a foorful rovenjgo. Finding that 
Wallace had cscaxxid from Stirling, that to-wn was 
reduced to ashes, and tho whole of Fifeshiro laid 
waste and given up to militoiy esecution. Tho city 
of St Andrew’s was burnt to the ground ly tilie 
English, and Perth 'was destroyed by fire by its own 
citizens, on the apjffoa'^h of tho enemy. But the 
oounby was not yet re-conquered. Wallaoe was 
doprived of his office of “ Guardian of the kmg^fom 
imt Braoo,and Coanyn,and the bishop of St Amlrow’s,' 


w«pq, oleoted joint guardian^ and the war ooaSnu^. 
Bmde mut oh the mde of the Engliah at iha IjatUe of 
Falkirk; and it would wpear Huat wh^ WaUaoit waa 
retiring from that ’’wethfooghton j^.d,” fh^ had a 
htiof Conference oh the hanks of the riyer-Cttfion,. 
from which he resolved on tho first t^portahiiy to 
ombraoe tho cause of hia oppressed opuaitiy ».B^oa- 
forth, ^orefine, Bruoe was to he the patriot-Issiii^ 
tho Scottish forces; J>ut there -was no more 
this yow. Edward returned to England in September, 
not being able to find eubsistenoe for his troops 
through tho 'winter. He bad obtained posseasi^ of 
the principal places of strength in the south of 8oot- 
land, but tho whole of the country north .of the..F<arth 
'was still unsubdued. "i * 

It has been seen that Edward had promised a' 
oonfirmatlon of the charters on his return fidm Scot¬ 
land. That promise had been extorted from him by 
the earl of Hereford, tho constable: and* the earl of 
Norfolk, the marshal of England. Tli^ demanded 
that he 'would then and there—at York—confine 
them; but he could not do it then: he said he mipt 
hasten to chastise the Scottish rebels. He pi'omh^ 
and pledged oaths, however, that ho would do 'what 
-was askod of l£m on his return fr-om the north. It 
was a matter of grave moment that he of aU .the 
\Engli8h raonarchs should confirm the charters, fin^he 
had frequently'violated them in making preporatiane 
^r his wars in Wales, Guienne, and Scotland. When, 
Ttherofoie, the parliament met Again in March, a.D< 
1299, tho barons, undaunted the “ glory” he had 
obtained in tho bloody field of Falkirk, and the might 
he had dirolaycil, required the fulfihnont of his 
promiso. . He, however, endeavoured to evade the 
question. Ho would give no direct answer, either 
one 'Way or tho other. Ho oven retired fW>m tho 
parliament at Westminster, and secretly withdrew 
fitnn London that ho might bo froed from their 
importunities. But the barons were no longer to be 
deceived: backc^ l>y the citizens of London and other 
groat trading towns who had scvoroly felt his exac¬ 
tions, they were dotorminod ho should ratify the 
obarters without delay. They followed him, and ho 
rbtnmod to Westmin^r, and there in Parliament 
gfranted the ratification so firmly demanded. In 
this ratification, however, he insidiously introduced a 
(^use which destroyed the valpo of we concession, 
slnd stru^ at tho very root of the Great Charter 
ii^lf T W danse was “ a saving of tho rights of tho 
urown.” * Upon hearing this olause read, the earls of 
Hereford and Norfolk,-with most of tho barons, roared 
to their hom!^ sullen and discontented. Nor. 'were 
tne dtizens of Ldadon less displeased. As the new 
(»nfinnatioB'Of the charters 'was read to them by tho 
Bjberiffii in St. Paul’s Churchyard, although they 
pc uied blessings on hi8<%oad as a& tho previous 
d luaea were recited, Vrhen that one fell upon t^ir 
es rs their Uossin^ 'were turned into cursos. So loud 
ax d universal a damour was rusod by his bad foitH; 
tbibt Edwaiid became alarmed. There was a prospect 
rebellion in England; a rebellion which, had it 
on place, would have shaken the veiy foundations 
his throne. But ho was too 'wise to lot the suBenr 
and disoontent of the barons and the ^ple griim 
o sneh'a consummation. He summoned the parliar 
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ai^tt^lMeia^Un before Euter, when the obnodona 
de^ was mnoelled, and all thatVas oek^ of him in 
the ibiin ,t»eaoribc4 grented. But, like his &ther 
Heoi^Jffls was not cdnoere in his concessions. He 
ocms^j^ed^tliont only as temiwm^ sacrifices of his 
high ifawogat^o, and sought by all the moans in his 
{tower to sot them aside, an^ to overthrow the power j 
of .{t^Iiament. In after-years ho (iontiivod, on various 
tthai^M^ to punish and impoverg^h some of the barons 
wh<rhad‘added jn his humiliation. On one occasion 
ho even endeavoured to raise a tallage on the cities 
and boroughs in bis demesne; and, finally, ho sent 
envoys to tiro Pope to ask, but in vmn, that as his 
ooncObsions had been extort^ &ombim by a traitorous 
oodspiraey of the barons, bo would absolve him from 
his oaths and engagements with bis subjects. The 
burons were unanimous. in their determination to 
make him respect his oaths throughout tho ronuuudor 
of his reign: as will bo related wlien ho was onoe 
' more embarrassed by a dan^rons rising of tho patriots 
in Scotland, ho w'as compclk'd to respect his engage¬ 
ments as the will of tho nation, and to leave those 
limitations on liis own power and that of future 
rulofs as a part of the laws of England. 

It has l>eeu seen in a previous {It^ that Pope 
Bonifiuse had been applied to as a modtator between 
King Edward and Philip the Pair in theil' dispute 
about. Guienne. As the best means of effecting a 
reconciliation between the two monarchs, Bonifiico: 
proposed a double marriage. Edward, who was nuvr 
sixty years of ago, had lung been a widower, and tho 
Pope suggested and even nigod his union with Mar- 
rarot, sister to Philip; and also, that his ddest son 
Edward, now thirteen years of age, should bo affianced 
to Isabella, a daughter of that sovereign. There 
was much mutual deception displayed between'Edward 
and I’hilip on this occasion. Both kings afibeted 
great delicacy about abandoning tlicir allies by such 
alliances, Edward of the Flemings and Philip of the 
Soots.. Edward even urged, as an insurmountable 
obstacle to Uio Pope’s proposal, that* he had pledged 
not only his honour but his soul, that 'Prince Edward 
should many either one or the other of the two 
daughters at the earl of Flanders. Moreovor, Uo 
doowH^ that he had sworn umn the Gospels neve^ 
to make peace with France, unless it were conjointly 
witK the earl of FJoudexs, oven if it should Iw 
demanded by tlio Pmo. But these olmtacles were 
quickly overcome: iMward married Malgarot iv 
&ptombor, A.D. 1290, and his son was conftactod th 
Uie Princess Isabella, a child who had only seen s^ 
summers. Previous to these allianceeif it hod bcon 
settled that there riiould be peace fbetween the. two 
monarehs; that Edward should mako roparetion fW 
(lie ships taken by liis mariners'; and that Pbii'Jp 
should place sundry townMn Gascony in the ensto^ 
of the Pope to bo held hy Ifim till tho questidn 
oonoeming Guienne should be adjusted ^ peaceful 
negotiation. This treaty was not ratified tul 
A.i>. 1303, when Edward recovotr}d C^ienno, tlj^o 
earl of Lincoln swearing homage in his name to Kiv<g 
No mention was ma& in this treaty eitUcr 
of Ftandere or Scotland. Ifeth countries were aMn- 
’to the tender mercic" of tho two. deceitsnl 
T^ii >nft io.1iR. Philip took a tenihlo revengo on fho 


for tho defeat of his Ibrooa at OourtraArhen 
the war oommenoe^ by a fKghtM nuissacra of the 
buighon and peasants in a battle fought botwoeu 
Lilm and ^uai; and Edward r^ooinmeucod his con¬ 
test with the S^tish patriots in a epiiit of bitter 
revenge. 

During the four years in which the dispute between 
.England and France was in the course of adjustment 
by marriages, and treaty, hostilities between tho 
English and l^ts hdd never been wholly suspended ; 
nfsv and then there was a truce fur a fow months, 
but' neither {)qf ty thought of peace. Soon after tlw 
battle of Fallm'^ Pom Boui%ice interceded for the 
libation of John Baliol from tho Tower of London, 
i andi Ids appeal was oflectual. Baliul was convo^'od to 
^his anci^tm estate of Baillenl in Normandy, where 
ho died at an advanced age. While Wallace, how¬ 
ever, continued his dcsulto]^ warford, tho regents, or 
" guardians of tho kingilom,’'still octml in Uiu name of 
-Bang John. Perhaps no. one wished tho cowai-d 
monarch back again; but ho was still tlicir su'kuow- 
) lodged sovereign. In the year 1290, Edward was 
restrained from prosecuting the war in S(»tlaiiQ by 
tho discontent of bis barons. Ho assembled an army 
.'at Berwick, but tho barons alleging his continued 
evasion of tho obarters, refused togadvanco farther, 
and he returned homo. Tiro consequence of this was 
that the castle of Stirling, whiclP hod Iteon fur some 
time bcsi^cd by tire Scots, was captured. Having 
confirmed the cliartors and made his peace with tho 
barons in tho summer of a.i>. 1300, Edward again 
wept into Scotland. • Ho entered the west marshes at 
th# head of a g^t tumy; hut after devosiaiing 
Annandale and reooiving the submission of Galloway, 
being disti-essed by a scarcity of provisions, and tho 
frequent assaults and surpiiscs of bis enemies, ho 
1 conclndcd a tinea with ^e Scuts at Dumfries which 
jwas to huit till Whitsunc^, a.I). 1301. ^ 

/ Walsingham records that while in Scotland h 
petition was presented to him from tho regents and 
states of Scotland requosting him to permit John 
Baliol to reign over them in pcoco, and to allow tho 
Sewttish barons to redeem their lands from those of 
tho English to whom ho had grantcd^tliem. ,Tliat 
petition, he adds, was rejected \rith disdain. It is 
scarcely jiossiblo to conceive, if sneh a petition was 
presented, tliat the regents and states expected ho 
would comply with its prayer. Edward was rosulvcd, 
if possible, to trample tho kingdom under his feet. 
He would not oven allotv tho haughty Pope Bonifaeo 
to intorfora in his supposed rights of sovereignty over 
Scotland. The regents had appcajpd to Bonii^ to 
protect it from the aggrossi^ns of tho " mthlcss king,” 
and while in St-Dtlan^ tiio arohbisliop of Canterbury 
anivod in tho English camp with a Miml bull in 
which ho advanced his claim to that kingdom, and 
demanded that cvoiy controversy between tho two 
countries should bo referred to his court at Homo for 
decision. “ If you have any pretensions," ho said, “ to 
the whole or pai-t of tho kingdom, send your pi-ootors 
to mo within six months, and I will hear and deter- 
-mine according to strict justic^** Out of this demand 
arose a controversy between the Pope and King 
Edward, more famous for its ridiculousness on both 
sides of tho question than for wisdom. Tho bold 
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d^bCation of Bonifoco, thatiho kinj^ion of dfScotlandl Tho tmco Imviii^ expired in tlie Summer of, Ajt>. 
did and always liod bolcmEcd to me see of Uoinei 1301, Bdward waih marcbed into ITim 


did and always bod belonged to 3i© see of Uoina 1301, Bdward t^aib marcbed into I’hig 

botb iuipadent and groundless. At tho san^ oamjmign, however, proved etiU more fruitleBa than 
time the arguments bo us^ o^inst Edward's righ^ the last Ae bo advanced the Scots retired, lajiug 

fiKa triticiftlrkm -WAvva aIaa-w nnii AAnwrairiAivirw Tn fifiA illlfi fifllUlfl'ir vmfitfA ita aIL^o. x'L ^ _J^ .s ^ 


i^etigianu w niHtoncal tacts utterly aovoiu ot aatt 
Ho adduce*! it from Brutus the Trojan, who ho saa 
foundid the British monarchjr in tho of Eli ari 
Samuol; mipporiing his position by relating evcntl 
of .which nothing is known, before the arri'm of tm 
Botnans. llicn after laying great stress on dhl 
vxteusivo dominions aiid heroic vioth.ies of the ra 
nowiicd King Arthur of fabulous memory, be do| 
scendod to luoro recent times; but his argumenta 
were. 08 mondaciouB as they were &11aciuu8. 
asserted it to bo a well-known &ot, confirmed by air 
tho records of antiquity, that titio English monarchs 
had often confon'cd tho kingdom of Scotland on thcii 
own subjects, and hud oven dctlironod those vosstu 
kings ^jben unfaitliful to them, and had substituted, 
others in their stead. Edward tho oldor, ho said, Irad, 
ill Ks 8|)eoch to tho states of Scotland, distinctly 
claimed his suporbrity over tlioir kiu^om; and 
William tho Lbn had dono homage to. Honry XL fox 
his crown. Tliis latter vos a fact, but no mention 
was made tliat William paid tiiat humago when a 
prisoner, or of the formal abolition of that extorted deed 


«do, ho certainly could not liave refuted the arguments k 

used by Poiie bkinifaco as to his want of claim to the uHi-iTaamir vir Am 

kingdom of Scotlaud. Edwa^ jpfor^ tho matter to , 

his iiarliainent which met at Lincoln, a.d. 1301; end tion ot France, ho was induced to conclude another 
it was soon settled. The demand of Boni&co was treaty with tho Scots, which was to'last till the 30tli 




Cliuixih. In tempui-al affairs tho kin^pi of England governor of Scotland. This expedition was disastrous 
ura not amenable to the Beo.^f Itomo. We have with to tho English anus. Segrave marched with an army 
one voice n^iolved that as to tenoral affidrs, the of twenty thousand men, chiefly cavalry; but in 
king of England is independent of Rome: that ho February, A.n. 1303, it was utterly defeated by Comyn 
shall not sufier his independency to bo questioned, and Simon Frazer, in a battle fought near Boslin. 
and therefore ho shall not send cominissionors to Scotlaiid was once more cleared of its invaders: 


Rome. Such is, and such w'O trust in God will over 
bo,' cmr pinion.” Whether the barons comdderod 
that their king had any just claims as regarded 
Scotland or no, it is evident they were not in a temper 
to brook the yKaitiffs iiiBolent assumption of tcmpoml 
l»owcr. Nor was it tbo baixms. alone wbo oppased 
those pretensions, for in tho parliaincut of Liiioolu, 
there sat also prelates, abbots, and biirgesses, so that 
tho clergy and tl«3 tradesman were equally averse to 
tlio Pom’s pretensions, as the knights and tlie barons. 
Pope iloniiaco v/Sa atmpolled to put xip with tliis 


bgmve,with hk brother and son, with many English 
Inights, were captured, and most of his aiiny were 
fltlier takmi prisoners or skin. 

It was shortly after tliis that the ratification of tho 
reaty between Edward and Philip was effected at 
M!ontrouiL By that event, Edwaid was loft free to turn 
.rith his whole power to the subjugation of Scotland; 
?bilip the Fair bad left it to its fate. In Hay ho 
vas at Roxburgh, and in Jnno at Edinburgh, his 
xmte being reaped at every step by feorfiil outrogos. 
l|icl^ wore laid| waste, and vukges burned to the 


Idem reply of tho EnglieJi'' pai'liamcnt, for he -wwi not- ioimd. From Fdiuburgh hopurBued his dostmetivo 

_ __1C1.3-_5 v»_ _1*_ ^ M* __ A-U- 1_ A Ik#_1.* ^ 


in a oonmtion to visit ^Edward and his parliamotit 
with any ooclosiastical poualties. So far as ho was 
concerned, this quiurel only resulted in learned dust: 
he had no i>owcr to onforco either his demand or 
spiritual pretensions. By a curious anomaly, indeed, 
ho snliscqnently acted os if ho h*ad no donbt of the 
English supremacy over Scolland; for ho wrote to 
tlio Scottish clergy, <In which ho sternly reprovctl 
them for thedr opposition to Eilward, "his dearly 
beloved son in Chim.” Ifad English gold wixiught 
this marvellous cluinge? 


md unresisted course to tho heart of Moraysliire,' 
♦here, in the strong and mttosivo fortnss of Lochen- 
dirb, built on an istet^ in tne middle of a lake, bo for 
simo time took up bis qiioi-tors. ^Vhilo at Loeben- 
dirb, many barons of we north pmd homage and 
fialty to Edward. Bruce, also, again tuned tntitor 
ti the natlimal cause, and submitted to liis steay. 
Fom Lochendorb bx October, Edward returned ^uth- 
wird; tho gates of every strong place to whiw ho 
cane, except one, being ^ned to receive hiu. That 
oie was wo castle of Brechin, ixmunanded by Sir 
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Thomas Matile, who bravely defended it till he received 
a mortal wound from a mitsBile. The garrison then 
capitulatQ4« and, in the beginning of December, 
Edward took up his winter quarters m Dunfern^ne. 

The only place that now held out was Stirling 
Ciastlo; around^hich the last remnant of the Scottish 
wore assembled for its protection. At the 
approoch of Edwai-d with his cavidxy this army, how¬ 
ever, dispersed witliout a struggle; and in Fcbniary, 
A.p. 1304, Corny*, its commander, and otlier Skittish 
noblre. mado 'their submissibn. All those who sub- 
nutted wore secured in their lives, libciiios, and 
estates, but subjected to certain pecunioiy penalties. 
l^i]|o few who liad been most active in thoir opposi¬ 
tion wore banished for sliort peiiuds, but on the whole, 
on this oecasion, Edward ach'd with more than nsual 
clomenOT. The garrison of Stirling Castle still Iwdd 
out, and in a parliament hold at St. Abdrew’s, in 
April, Sir William Oliphant, who commanded, with 
the men bnder his command, were declarod outlaws. 
It was invested by Edwanl after Ihster, and it was 
defended about tlu'oe months against all his cffi)rts, 
when its garrison was'compelled to surrender at 
discretion. Oliphant and twouty-fon^ of his oqm- 
panions of rank, all of whom except two were oo- 
clcsiastics, came down tlie hill of Stirling with a 
halter round Ihcir nciiks, and barefoot, to knbol before 
tlieir. conqueror. It is said that Edward’s heart was 
touched at the sight, and that tears rolled down his 
iron- face; hut if so, his compassion soon vanished, for 
although he ^nted their lives, they wore all sent to 
the Tower of Tiondon and other English prisons 
to languish in dungeons. As all tho casilcs had been 
captui-cd, and the chief men of Scotland bad sub¬ 
mitted to Edward, leaving Sir John do Segmve 
governor of tho kingdom, in August ho returned to 
Eimlaud, , 

inero was, however, yet ono man in arms against 
Edward in Scotland—tho brave and indoipitablo' 
Wallace, Uo had not been inclndcd the terms of 
capitulation. It was given out that ho might, if ho 
pleased, give himself up to Edward’s “ will and grace," 
but Wallace know well tho miming of such an 
offer. Ho, therefore, after all tlio rest of tho “ patriots ", 
Imd submitted, still contiuned to assort bis counli'y’s 
independence. Before ho loft Scotland, Edward had 
endeavoured to discewor tho retreat of tho hero 
and had failed. As it was feared that 1^ might 
again arouse tho patriotism of tho pooplo, the arts' 
of tieachery were employed to effoct nis Capture. 
Those ai-ts finally succeeded. lie Ava^ taken near 
Glasgow and was cou Inotcd in triiunoh toDumbartoni 
where his two-handed sword was nung up, novon 
to bo -wielded again by him in tlio canso of his\ 
country. It would appear that large sums of mono;; 
were given to persons wH^ had watched Wallacoi 
and had assisted in his captui^, and it is certain 
that Sir John Montoith was well pmd either foi 
his capture or safe koeping. Bound in fetters, 
Wallace was convoyed to liondon, where ko arrivea 
in August, A.p. 1305. His doom whs speedily prof- 
nouneed. He was lodged for ono night in tl 
bouse of W illiam Doloct, a citizen in Fenchuroh Stn 
and on the morrow was conducted to Westmins 
crowned with a garland of oak as a king of outla 

voi. t. 


He was &naigned as a traitor to the Engludi ci-owu. 
! ** Traitor I" exclaimed the undaunted hero; “ tnuU>r I 
could never he, ibr 1 was never a subject to King 
Ed-ward!” But as a traitor he was oondomnod at this 
mock trial to ho executed. He was dragged thixiugh 
tho streets, at the tail of a hemao, to a gallows stauding 
at tbo Ebus in Smithfield, and after all tho horrid 
barbarities of an execution lor treason had been gone 
through, his head -wofi struck off and placed upm a 
})olo on London Bridge, and his body xvas divided into 
funi^ quarters: tlio right am being sent to bo cx- 
hibitim at Nox))pastlu, tho left 4o Berwick; tho right 
foot and limb to Forth, and tho left to Aberdeen. 
But William Wallace was never inoro dangi'rons to 
^ho power of King Edward than when his mangled 
remains xvero tbiis exhibited. The very sight of 
tliem rekindled the flames of patriotism in the breasts 
of tho beholders. There mi^t bo oxnltntiou in 
England at tbo fate of the hero; but there Wiis 
niourning and meditated revenge in Sixitlund. In 
four months Bobert Briico was in arms to revenge his 
death, and the Scots wore flocking to hi$ standai^ as 
thdr champion. 

sC -- :— 
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John Baliol was now dead, and his son -was in 
captivity in London. Tho name of Baliol was held 
in scoi-n throughout Gotland, it ha<\^lost its prestige. 
It is tmo that Bruce and Cqnyn hod acted os regents 
in tho name of King John; but this -was policy. 
Bjth had an eye to ^ crown, «nd both bad a claim 
to it. Bruco was tho grandson of tho computitar for 
it when IM-wai-d aligned it in trust for liimself to 
Baliol; and Comyii was tbo son of Baliol’s sister 
M^oiy, and, foilink King John and his issue, tho 
heir of right to tho aown. It was a strange compact 
when Bruco and Co iiyn consent!^ to act as regents of 
tho kingtlom, for in heart thoj|Wore rivals. At this 
time Bruco was tw nty-threo ^cars of age. Ho hod, 
as previous jiagos sliow, vamlated between sub- 
misuon to l^wai-d md adherence to the cause of iu- 
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dependence. On the whole ho had incHnfid to tli^ 

English monarch more than Couiyn. Hence, whbjt^ pomp and ceremony. Then the king rose and mado a 
Scotland had heon apparently settled hy EdwardUj solemn vow to God and tho two swans, that he would 
paciiio policy, while ho enjoyed King Edward’s coias avenge the death of t’om^ and punish the pei-fidy of 
fidenoo,X'orayn was an object of jcaloiwy, and thl- the S^tish rebels. Such wore the-vows of chivalij, 
more so hccauKe he represented tho rights of Baliolso which wore often taken at the feast of the poacocK, 
family, lint the English king little knew what w^'s and pixibahly tho feast of tho swarnkwas hdd to ho 
iiaasiiig in tho mind of llohort JJruco. Ho was iito more important. Tho prinoo and tbej^yomw knights 
London when William VVallaqp was oxeented as to took a similar oath as the king; and Edward conjured, 
traitor, and probably ono who witnessed tliat sato them, in tho events of his death, to keep his body 
spoetaclc at tho Ehns in Smithfiold. If so, no wo^eVl unhuried till tho vow was accomplished. The next 
his luiart was filled with the deeposttrovengo, whiefc morning tho {irince and*his companians doparted for 
was piobably mingled with j-omorso'for having dojp Scotland, tho King himself following by slow joomeys, 
sortod tho slan^d of tho doceasod hero; Ho did no^ and tmvelling in a litter, hy reason of his growing 
i-emaiii long in London after that tragical event. lij.t infirmities. 

a few weeks ho was on his rood to Scotland with ^ Meanwhile Bmeo had been oncountored hy rem- 
Uu'oofbld design in view: of avenging the death ^ broko in a wood at Metliven, near Perth, and dofoatod. 
W'all^, of rescuing his country foom the English Tho partisans of Comyn h^ joined tho English, to 

i -oko, and of asserting his claim to tho ci'own of Scofsi tako revengo for tho murder of thdr chief The men 
and. Bat in this latter design Comyn stood in hil^ of Argjdo, under tho command of Lord Lorn, nephow 
woy; fiow was he to got rid of his rival ? Ambitio^ of Comyn, encKiuntered fho shatterod ronutins of tho 
jioii^ts out many ways to obtain its object: Bmcit army of Bruce, and again defeated them at Daily. In 
took tho idiortost. Ho arrived in Scotland, and thorfo theso encoraiter^ Bandolph and somo of his friends 
was a conference between him and Comyn in thqj wore' taken prisoners, but* Bruce %vith about fivo 
ehoir of tlio church of tho Minorites. "What passed in; hundred of his followers made good their retreat into 
words at that ofiofevcnco can never ho known, as onlyl the fastnesso^ of Athol. For several months they 
tho two cltiefo wolf} present; hut thoro was a quarftai heoamo housoloss wanderers. A price was set upon 
and from words t\iey procoedeA to blows, and Bnicoj their heads and Uiey wore hunted like wild boosts, 
plunged his dagger into the breast of Comyn and| Their difficulties wore increased hy tho presence 
hurried out of tho church, on which, ono of his friends^ of many of their vrives and daughters, who dieorfuUy 
Sir Thomas Kirk})atrick, rushed in and completed th^ shored in their privations and dangers. As tlioy 
murder. Fordun saj-s that thd ancient feud hetweesj penetrated furthor and farther into tho highland 
the two families was tho cause of this catastrmhra pumicd hy the English and tho friends of tho iamilv 
hut ■whatever led to tho deed, it admitted of nA of Comyn, their miseries hccarac appalling. At length 
Jicsitaliiig iiolicy. Bmeo and Ids friends seized tho tho wife of Bruco and other ladies wore conducted to 
casUo of Dumfries hy smiiriso, and immediately as p tho castle of Kildnimmil, and Brnce, with tho remnant 
sumod the title of king qf Scotland. That title wriiL of his followers, took shelter in tho small island of 
acknowlcdgcdLl Baixois and peasants fiocked to h s lliiclirin, ono of tho most nnfieqnontcil of tho western 
standard, casftos wore taken, and by tho middle Is isles, llis flight was followed hy 'tho almost total 
March, A.l). 1306, ho had penetrated as far as PortRf ruin oi his connexions and adhorents loft behind, 
tho English oveiywhoro taking their flight out of th^ Tho hishOT 04 St Andrew’s and Glasgow, and tho 
country to save their lives. On tho 27th of March, 1 abbot of Scono wore sent prisoners to England; his 
Ifobort Bi-uco was crowned at Scone; prohitcs, earlli, linueon and his daughter Marjory, with his two sisters. 
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the castle of Kildnimmil, and Brnce, with tho remnant 
of his followers, took shelter in tho small island of 
lluclurin, one of tho most nnfivqnontcil of tho western 
isles, llis flight was followed hy'tho almost total 
min of his connexions and adhorents loft behind. 
Tho hisliOT of^Sk Andrew’s and Glasgow, and the 
ahlxit of ^no were sent prisoners to England; his 
queen and his daughter Marjory, with his two sisters. 


icoberl nmeo was crownou at ocone; prelates, earis, iqueon ana ms ciaugntor jnarjory, witn ms two sisters, 
audnumeruiis “ knights and gentlemen ” being present ^ Mary and Christina, and tho countess of Buchan, tho 
at the ceremony. ^ w honpne who had placed the crown on his head, were 

Edward was at Winchester when he heard of this jj all taken and committed to ditferent prisons, while liis 
sudden revolution. On receiving tho intelligena*, tho i three brothers and his faitliful fricn^ the earl of 
earl of Pembroke was sent with' a smalhanny to check 


Athol, Sir Simon Frazer, and scwerol others were con- 


the insurgents, tho title ^of “Guardian of Scotland” |'dcmncd.,and execntetl as traitors. Tho host blood of 
being confoiTcd on liim* provioiws to his departure. VScotland flou'cd in torrents, shed hy Edward in the 
Edward was now far adviuiocd in years, but he pro- 1 pcifom&nco of the bloody vow made by him at “ Uio 
occdod to mak# ready to follow in person if his I mast of tho yhitc swans.” 

pixsenco proved necessary. Proclamation was made i But the war was not yet over. Edward hatl taken 


England were summoned to apjx-ar at Westminster to ^ 
receive tho honour of knighthom with him. A grand I 
sjxictaclc wiis exhibited at Westminster on that 22nd 
of May. Tho degree of knightUood was conferred on 
Prince Edxvard and two hundred and seventy noble 
youths; the prince in the great hall of the palaeo, 
and his comjianions^ii Westminster Abbey. TTion 
tliore was a groat banquet. Two swans were placed 
on the table of the regal hall' covered with nets o£ 
gold. Minstrels placed tlitm on, tho table with great 


pcifomilinco of the bloody vow made by him at “ Uio 
feast of tho yhitc swans.” 

^ But the war was not yet over. Edward hatl taken 
his revenge: iil tho yoai‘ 1307, Brnce suddenly re¬ 
turned to Scotland from his retreat in the island of 
Hndirin to tako a countor-revonge, and- once moro to 
fight for Scotland’s crowX Thirty-throo galleys bore 
him and throe hnnclred follo'weni ftom that lonely 
asland to Carrick, tho ancestral territory of luK fomily. 
u'he Englidi undor Loril Percy wore in possession of 
ICan'ick, oiid a numerous ^n-ison held the castle of 
fumitory. With his smml force, Brace attacked a 
^ly of English who lay near the place of his lauding, 
|nd. put most of tliom to tho sword. He ln^ siege to 
[jibo oastlo, hut on tho approach of a large detoebmont 
|»f the English amy, ho again took rofuge in the 
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idoutttauB. Th© ^irit of the Scots was again ronsecl 
vrUbin thom. His exploit went forth tlirough tlio 
land, and them wos a great rc-gaihering of tho 
patriots. War was rekindled, and it soon raged in 
Tarious quarters, i^nglos Costlu was surprised by 
Sir James Donglas, its rightful owner, and its gqfti- 
son put to tboipword. Tho castle was burned to tiio 
gtoi^. Bmeo himself was increasing tho number 
of his followers before he followed up the first l»low 
he had struck jn this now revolution, and when at 
length he took tiro field, h» led his forces to victory. 
On the 10th of'May, 1307, he defeated the 
English under the command of Earl I’embreko; 
three days after, he routed another force comujandctl 
by the earl of Gloucester; and then Pembroke and 
Gloucester having taken refuge in the castle of Ayr, 
he laid sio^'to that fortress. 

When these events wore transpiring,* Edward was 
at Carlisle. Ho had advanced no farther than that 
-city, for he had boon detained by sioknoss during tlie 
winter at Lanercost. He was still enfeebled by sick¬ 
ness, but, exaspordted at the intolligcnce of tho defeat 
of tlie two carl^ ho made an ofiering of the litter in 
which ho had travelled to tho cathedral of Carlisle, 
and again mounted his war-horse. •But his wars 
were over. Tho effort was fatal to his life. In four 
days he only advanced six miles, and then at the 
village of Burgh-njxm-Sands ho laid himself down to 
die. Ho expired on tho 7lli of Julyin tho sixty-ninth 
year of his ago, and tho thirty-fifth of his reign.' 
11 is latest breath was pmployc»l in enjoining upon his 
successors to inosccuto the great design of his life— 
tho conquest of Scotland. But if Khig Edwaid, a 
great warrior and powerful monarch, had failed in his 
design, as ho had most signally, who wos to accom¬ 
plish BUcli a gigantic task? History will unfold the 
scquol. 

The charaetel' of Edwaid I. is stamped upon tho 
]Kige8 of his history. His ruling passion was military 
glory. So long as he conld obtain tbijjt gloiy, ho cured 
littlo what sufferings were endured, either by his own 
subjects, or by those over whom ho dcMrcil to extend 
his rule. His ambition engendered revenm, and his 
revenge wrought deeds of blood .and desolation tlrnt 
mar his cliarectcr as a king, a riirlstian, and a man. / 
So foud Wros ho of ixiwer, lliat had ho not stood hi 
need of tho fidelity and a.sswt.ance of his suhjecis, h ! 
would have rendercdhimsolf one of tho most aW)lut > 
monarchs that hud ever filled tho English tlirone. 1 1 
was this alone that compelled him so frequently t< > 
confirm tho oharlors, and at length hound him to keep 
the oaths by which ho pledged himself to obsen'o 
limitations which they put upon llis kingly powjjr 
and tho privileges they conferred upon the natiem. 
Had tho Scots, liko the Welsh, sunmitted to nas 
power; had they been ledhpatriotic, there is reasc n 
to lielieve that his “oonfimiatlon of tho charters ” 
would have boon annulled; and had tho English 
Buccoeded in enslaving them they might have fom d 
fettors for themselves. For it cannot ^ 4(>ubted thi it 
by their dividing and weakciung his strength, tl)^ 
cause of liberty in England was promoted; aiU, thefe- 
fore, Engli^mon, through all time, owo a deep dcbtlof 
gi-atitude to Wallace and Bnice and their br»'o 
adherents for their intrepid patriotism. Thus throuLh 


^vriird’s ambition tho ti-oe of liberty look A-per 
root on English soil tlian in any previous reign of tho 
Anglo-Norman period. But tliat ambition horo other 
and bitter fruits; for many a bloody foray ucress tho 
Border in subsequent ages ow© tnoir origin to tho 
animosity created by Edwarf’s uqjustifiablo aggression 
on Scotland. 

BEcnoir nt 

EDWAKD II., SU&XAMED OF CAEBNABVON. 

l&hvard II. was peacefully rccognissod king of 
England by tlfo unanimous foonsciit of tho nobles 
present with tho anny kt Burgh ©n-the-Sonds, huttlifT 
event was cautiously concealed in tho capital for many 
alays. Balph de l&ldac, bishop of Louden and cluin- 
ceUor of the kingdom, continued to pnt the deceased 
monarch’s great seal to writs till the 25th of July. 
At his aoccBsiou, Edward of Caernarvon enjoyed many 
great advantagOB wliich seemed to promise a glorious 
and happy reign. Ho was then twenty-two yeare of 
age, at tho lu-ad of a ^reat army flushed wiut many 
former victories and mflamed with the most valent 
national animosity against the Soots, and animated 
with tho most ai^cnt dosiro of ac<iuiring both riches 
and.honour by tho comploto conqnostyof moir oonnlry. 
Whatovor reinctanco the English Iraruns had shown 
in fomor times to cross tho booilers of Scotland, it 
had at this timo vanished, for their one dosiro wiis 
to completo its Bubjugation, They felt bound to wage 
war till its conquest was consummated, so <»mploteTy 
had the dcccasra roqparch infused his spirit into that 
of his amy. Hut Eilwayd II.,was no warrior; ho 
loved pleasure better than war, and his wonkuesses 
soon brought down upon his hetul tho contempt of Jiis 
people. In his early youth ho had betmyed weak¬ 
nesses that miglit overtjjrow tho strongest throne. 
Nay, ho had not only slwwn himself to bo a wc.ak, 
but a vM'ions prince. Ho hud committed wild oxco-sses. 
jTlius, in the year 1300, ho had, with Tiers Gaveston, 
|and other accomplices, invaded the park of tho bishop 
w Chaster, and wantonly destroyed his game for 
Iwhich his stem father had imprisoned him; and on a 
'subsequent occasion ho quarrelled wUh tbo ^sne 
bishop, for which his father forliado him his house, ar>d 
ordered that ho should roceivo no supplies from hi.s 
exchequer. Tho deceased monardi did all he could 
to restrain him from his vicious habits, but all his 
efforts failed.* It was in vain that ho endcavonred to 
make him woi'ihy of filling his throno: pleasure was 
his chief delight. Piors Gaveston appears to havo 
led him captive, at hfe will, and hc^, before ho dial, 
tho king had driven him ,out of rJngland, and Ito 
retired into his native country, Gascony. At tho 
same time, ho implored tho f'oung prince to eschew 
the comifeniy of favourites and parasites, and forbade 
him, on i^ain of his ouifio, to rocal Gaveston to England. 
But forgetful of llis father’s dying injunctions, and his 
own Bolemn oaths—for ho had sworn to obey those in¬ 
junctions—Edward’s first thoughts on his succossion 
were to rocal his minion. Ho revoked the acntenco 
of Imnishmont pronounced njoti him, and “ the cor¬ 
rupter of the princo of Wales" returned to coiTopt 
the king. 

Edward was in Txuidon when his father diwl; wid 
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as w would have boon dangerous for hii» to haw 
rofused to march into Scotland, ho hastened to put 
himself at the hood of his forces. He had bocai ma^ 
a knight with all duo solemnity: he must at least 
ntako a show of being a warrior. Besides, his fiithcry 
dying injunotions had been conveyed to him, and hi^ 
barons wore not in a temper of mind to oUow^ him to 
disregard them. Scotland was a field in which they 
still hoped to reap glory and rewards. So Edward 
joined thorn and led tliem forwflrd. Ho marched as 
far os Cumnock, on tho borders of Ayrshire, and U»eu 
ho matched Wok again. Some few ^tch baroifb at 
iiis sninmons met hiih at DnmMo^and paid him 
iioinago, and ho was satisfi^: -no moasnres were 
taken for tlie reduction of Brace, who was daily 
l>ccomiug moro formidable. It was while he was itf 
Scotland that, he was rejoined by Kers .Gavcston, tb^ 
handsome youth of Gascony, on whom ho at ouc^ 
conferred the earldom of Cornwall, with otlier honour! 
and numerous estates. After this, having constituted 
Aymerado Valence, earl of Fombroke, guardian of 
S^tland, ho disbanded a great part of his array and 
reluaned to England. , -. 

It was autumn when Edward reaclicd_ London. 
One of his first acts was to dismiss all the ministers of 
his father fiom ^.leir employments. Such a fiite bofcl 
Walter do Lan^on, biimop of Lichfield; liis offence 
lieing that ho lia& ■ reproved him while Prince of 
Wales, and as lord treasurer had canied out his 
father’s order not to supply him witli money for his' 
extravagance. In every way he scorns to have acted 
in direct oppemition tu'his father’s wish^ and oven 
dying injnuctions. Instead of obeying his fatlter’s 
most solemn behest, to send liis heart to the Holy ■ 
Ijand, and not to bury his body till ho ha<l made a' 
complete conquest of Scotland, on the 27th of October 
ho interred it at tho head, of Henrjr Ill., in WcaU 
inhistcr Abbey. His chief advisor was bis fiivcmrito 
minion, Piers Gaveston, on whom ho was never weary 
of bestowing honniirs and rewards. Ho was enriched 
and aggrandized with a mpidity and to an amount 
iinprocodontod in tho annals of mvonritisra. All the 
money whidi tlio deceased mouaroh hod sot apart for 
the Atcily W%r, was given him; he was married to 
Edward^s niece, Margaret do Clare, and ho was mode 
lord-chanccllor. Gaveston had tho patronage of the 
kingdom, fur tho ofliues of tho disotnlod iniuii^^rB and 
judges wore ftlloil up by his* croaturcs. Finally, 
when, in January, A.o. 1308, Edwaifi' sailed from 
Franco to marry the princess Isabella, he loft Gaveston 
regent of the kingdom during his absence. Edwai-d 
%vasmanied with^great pomp in'**Our LadychnirU of 
Bouli^oand on tho 7th of February, twelve dtrjrs 
cmly after Ids marriage, ho i-otumoa to Enghmd, 
being impatient to rejoin his favourite Oavostcni. 

Isabella of Franco was reputed to be the most 
boautifnl woman in Europe. She does not appear, 
however, to have had any charms for Edward. His 
whole affections wore sot on Pioin Gaveston. On his 
return, Edwai-d and his bride wore mot soon after they 
landed by tho fascinating Gascon, and the flower of the 
English nobility; and* paying no attention either to his 
wife or those who came with her as guests to witness 
the coronation, or to Ida Engli^ subjects, he threw 
himself on tho nock of his fitvourito, Kissed him aiid 


called hun ** brother." Those wh4 witnessed this 
unseemly exhibition wore disgusted; and two of tho 


Z4U1 01 J*eDmai 7 ,ana none present could be compared 
to Gaveston "in braveiy of apparel sind delioacy of 
&8hion.” It was Gavc^n who oax^;^ the crown 
and walked before the king and the queen; a oironm- 
stanoo which greasy inci-coscd the anger of the 
barons. Tho ceremony was scaretjly over, indeed, 
when they petitioned thevking instantly to b^ish his 
favourite. Ho would givo them an answer, ho said, 
when parliament mot after Easter. Meanwhilo, 
Edward devoted his special .attefitions to the Gascon, 
for whom even Queen IsaboUa found herself noglooCed. 
Ho bestowed on him the ve^ presents which lie had 
received from the king of Frence on the day of his 
espousals. Nothing ap][)ears to havo be^ withhold 
from him that he could bestow, except his kingdom, 
and it was said that Edward declared that if it 
wore possible, ho would give that to Gavest^ As 
was natural, all this had the effect of infialing tho 
minion’s mind with prido anddnsolenco, and to inorcase 
the barons’ resentment. It is said that Edward sought 
to di^rm the'wrath of his barons, but if ho did, 
Gaveston did all in his power to inflame it. It was' 
his constant aim to outshine all the nobles of tho land, 
especially by bis skill and magnificence in tonnia> 

4 ments. At difibrent times he unhorsed the carls of 
'^Lancaster, Hereford, Poinbroko, and Warenno, by 
which triumphs he acoeleitited his momentai^ down* 
M. Before Eastor tho barons had several meetings 
in different parts of tho country, in which they bound 
' tliemsclvos to sland by one another in j)ix)curing his 
banishment. When |>arliainent mot, indeed, on the 
28th of April, Edwaril was compelled to consent tliat 
ho should bo banished out of England for life, before 
Midshnimer, and Gaveston to take fin oath tliat ho 
would never return. If ho over did return, the pre¬ 
lates threatened him with oxcouunuuiuilion. Before 
ho loft England, Edwai-d gave him fresh proofs of 
his royal fiivonr. Several ostalcs in Etlgland and 
Gascony wore bostowed upon him. Ho retained liim 
in England to tho last moment, and only parted witli 
liim to save himsolf from tho censures of the Church 
and the dangers of a civil wur. And then when 
Gaveston left ho did not go to G.iscony. A few 
weeks afterwards it was discovered that ho had Ik»cu 
■^^ ppointotf governor of Ireland, where he was living 
regal magnificence. Ho spent'about a year in 
eland, dnriim wliicb time Edward was making every 
'ort to get ]& iMnishment reversed. Jii tho hopo of 
itigating their Animosity, honours andVewards were 
wored upon tho barons, and having, as ho &uciud, 
lovod all dangerous oppemtion, Gaveston was re¬ 
lied, Edward having previously successful^ intor- 
tl<d with tho Pop*/ to absolve Gaveston his 
th, that ho would never again set foot in England, 
would havo been hotter for him had he kept that 
tb inviol^e. 

Edward mot his farourito in Juno, a.]>. 1309, at 
ester, and there was a loving greeting. No bride 
a ever moro warmly received than was Gaveston 
his retnm from Ireland. It was not, however, yet 
t'uo^ain that Ho would be allowed to remain iii Eng- 
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land. Both hM their narta to play with the barons "in the l%ht of “ Consors,*' he prcforrod tJio toiif and 
beforo .the. rennion could be cstablislu^ and those dan^ra of a campaign in Scotland to their suporin- 
porte were acted well. Edward gave Uiom ample tenctence. 

provisi^ and Gaveston affected deep humility; and If Edward had prosecuted tho war in Scotland in 
hence, in a parliament held at Stamford on tho 26th the first year of his reign, instead of trifling away his 
of Jnly* the borons gave their formal consent to his time witli Gaveston, he might perchance have oflcctcd 
rcmauiingin England unmolested. Edward was now its complete conquest. All the strongholds of tho 
happy, ^oro was great feasting and much revelry, kingdom wore in his possession; ^ a lai^ portion^ of 
Neither tho king nor his fovonidte Imd grown wiser tho nobility and pcoglo hod submitted to tlio English 
hy their post difliculties. Edward gave tho most ,government; and tho potent fiimily of ComyD, with 
magnifleent feasts, balls, And tournaments, in all i tiidir numerous adherents, had cordially embrac^ tho 


which Gaveston eclixiscd tho English imhility hy his iEn|;lish intor(|ph Bruce, too^was at that time sich, 
splendour and hy the marks of royal favour tdiown to jand nigh unto doath-^a ciroumstanco favonrable to 
him. Gaveston became more nisolent than ever; 'the success of the enterprise; but Ed^vard bad thrown 


ciamataon commanding them to nvo him, os ho had taamg advantage ot jiMiward s imprudence, and tho 
done, the title of oaii of Cornwau. Yof at that very ^.distractions of tho English government, by a series 
time ho was in tho habit of indulging his wit in jof wise, vigorous, and successiul measures, reduced all 


giving nicknames to tho noblest horn in the realm. 
Ho called tho carl of Ijancaster, tho “ Stago-player ” 
and tho ** Old Hug tho earl of Pembroko, for his 
height and palo foaturedl “ Joseph tho Jew;” tho earl 


Scotland, except a few fortrosses, under his obedience. 
I Such was the state of Scotland, when Ed^anl, to 
escape Hio survoillonco of tho “ Ordoinors,” resolved to 
'undertake a campaign to effect its final conquradl It 


arwick, ** tho Block Dog cX Ardenne and tho ' was a Quixotic enterprise. Ho snmmonoil tho military 


earl of Gloucostor, tlio “Cuckold’s ^rA" Edward 
laughed at these mdo witticisms, but the Imrons more 
than frowned. Wanvick sworo a torrihle oatli that 


vassals of the orown to meet him at Berwick on the 
8th of Soptomher. That summons -ws hut ill oheyod. 
Several of tho confederated harems remained in 


ho would make tho minion fool “tho Black Dog’s i London to assist tho twelve “Ordflfnors,’’in preparing 
toothand Lancaster vowed tliat ho would exact ai, their ordinances for tho refoimation of tho govom- 
terriblo penalty for the nickname of tho “Old Hog.”^ mmit. Nevertheless, Edward vraa enabled to march 
The queen, too, was disgusted with tlio upstart’s pro- into Sootland at the haad of a considerablo army, and 
dominam^. So much was she neglected her Bruce declining an (mgagementy and retiring into tho 
husband tlirough tho handsome Gascon, that she north ho advanced os far os Linlitogow without 
wrote letters full of bitter complaints to hor father; i mooting an enemy. Want of provisions oompeJIcd 
and conceived an aversion to her husband which was Ihim to return to Berwick, where ho spent tho winter 
never wholly roraoved. ^ith his muclr loved Gaveston, who nad joined him 

A stonn was, gathering round Gaveston’s devoted (in his route. In Marek, A.n. 1.311, Edward sent 


A stonn was. gathering round Gaveston’s devoted 
head, llio barons hold tournaments in different 
planes, not so much to display their skill in warlike 


iGavoston into Scotland lb gather laurels, hut Brace 
had retired beyond tlio Forth to make preparations 


exercises as to concert his rain. In order lo avert for the final expulsion of tho Engliidi from Sootland, 


tho danger, Edward made a progross'iuto tho north; 
but that step occeloiated tlio downfal of his favonriW 
In October ho called a parliament at York. Eoyw 
progress wore oxiiensive. Edward wanted monof. 
Jtis lavish expendituro had brought him into grew 
straits. In that ixvrliamcnt Gaveston sat as earl in 
Cornwall; hut wher» were tho bai-ons? Pretending 
to dread some druigcr to their persons from his pow» 
and treachery, they refused to attend. iWliamenifc 
was adjourned to tho 3rd of February, a.d. tSlO, ana 
still the barons woro not in attendance What vraa 
Edward to do for money ? Gaveston ^ild not vorfe 
supplies, and tlio haromi by their absence plainly 
doored they would not. Convinced that wh^o 
Gaveston was with him, ho sliould never have hjs 
wants supplied, Edward sdftt him out of tho way. 
was but for a season; hut finaing ho was gone, „ 
barons said they would moot their king. They m 
in parliament at Westminster in Maroh, hut Ih 
came fully armed. Jiklward wasuin their fxiwor. 
was compelled to assent to tho appointment of a co. 
mittoo nJldor tho name of “Ordainors,” to provide |br 
the better regulation of his household, and to rcditss 
the grievances of tho nation. This committee satlin 
Ismon; but as Edward considered tho “ Ordainc-* ” 


; .'and thus ended this colobiated campaign of Edward 
of Caernarvon, for on Gaveston’s return ho sot out for 
I London to hold a parliament 

It was August when Edward reasbod IxAdon. 
t Gaveston was loft at Bamborongh Castle. He met 
T bis parliament at Westminster. The “ Ordainors ” had 
prepared their ordinances, and they formed a subject 
^ of gravo debate. With much reluctance they were 
t fin^y confirmed 1:^ the king; hut gladly sworn to 
3 tor tlio lords and commons: copies of them, under 
a the great seal, wore to all tho sheriffs in England. 
0 It was ordained by tlieso famoug ordinances that 
f all grants which had been made by Edward since ho 
0 had issued tho Gommissiun, should do revoked—ho had 
s made severol to Gaveston ;-*^t}uit all future grants 
mode without the consent of tlio barons sboiud bo 
invalid; that purveyance, except what was ancient 
and lawful, ^ould ho punished as robbery; that now 
taxes should bo abaliwed; tliat tho ^reat ofBcors of 
tlio crown should lio cliosen hy tho advice and consent 
of parliament; and tliat parliament should ho held 
r once, or twice, if needful, in tl^o year. It was further 
s ordained that the king should not leavo tho kingdom, 
n or make war without tlio consent of the barons; and 
” I that Gaveston should ho fiir ever banished tho kiug- 
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(loitf’for tlio following offoncM:—for havillg givclt^ <\vo inilea from Warwick, wbero his head was severed 
evil advice to llio king; embezzled the pablic money; ^oin his body by a AVoluh executioner, 
obtained blank charters witli the royal seal affixed to m ^'ho news of ^is tragedy threw the king into on 
them; formed a confederacy of men sworn to defend jjS agony of gnef mingled with fury against the barons, 
his (»iUBo; and estranged the affixjtiuns of the king |K lie meditated revenge. He repaired to Lemdon to 
from his subjects. Such wore the ordinancos signed M collect money and raise an anu^; bu^ as he had lost 
by Ndward, but which lie did not mean to olwcrvo gl the oiTections of all classes of his subjbets, few could 
and keep. M j bo found willing to espouse his quanel. The con- 

Uaveston was to leave the ^kingdom before the^ Moratcnl barons approached Loudon mth a more 
1st of November, fie went to*blunders; and, after ct numerous army than he could muster, and ho wus 
his departure, Edwani went to York. It wc|lild^ induced to treat rather tlfan fight. In the year 1213 
appear that his objeej^in going to tbe north wus to M a biiof reconciliation was effected. The baions asked 
collect an army who would ^ght for Idm and hisff Edward’s pardon on their knees in AVostminster Ball; 
fiivourite. At all events, in January, A.n. 1312 ,^ they gave him up the plat^ jewels, horses, and all^ho 
(lavoston rejoined liim at York. On his return, not-J^, peimuud effects m their victim which they had seized 
withstanding the clause in the “oidinanccs,” to which|^' at Newcastle; and then they were for tho moment 
lidward had sworn, that no grants should bo madep^ exempted frcpi punishment. Edward promised his 
without Uie con^jnt of tho barons, Edward made hia^ full pardon in tho next parliament, and he poifoimcd 
favourite a new grant eff all his honours and 08 tato 8 .W that promise in words; but they wore never siucorely 
lie ovon wont so for as to issue a proclamation, do-,*|^ forriven. He rosolv^ in his mind that if ever he 
daring'that his banishment had lioen illegal, that;’* S had the opportunity, he would revenge tho death of 
(lavoston was a true and loyal subject, ancl had re-d his Gascon favourite. , 

tarnld in obedience to his command. The rosontment) * During this wretched st^ggle between Edward 
of tho barons now took tho form of vengeance. Led \ and his liarons^m event occuiTod of importance in the 
by tho great earl of Lancaster, they marched to York. ? S general liistory of Europe, in which England was 
As they approachled, tho king and Gavcstoii fled to (r* greatly concerned. This was tlio supprosmon of tho 
Nowcastlo, and from thonco to Scarlxirough. Tho > 
barons fullowod, aiS?lf while Qavoston shut himself up f 
in the castle of Scarborough, wliich was deemed ! 
imprognabio, Edward rotumed to York in order to [■' 
raise an army to oppose his enemies. But ho had no [ 
opportunity of fighting for his fltvonrite. The castle ' 
of Scarborough was b^oged bvtlio earls of I’ombiftke 1 


j lamouH omor ot jvmgnts xompiars. A previous pago 
^ has reoortlod tlw origin of that ordor. For nearly two 
hundred years the bravo Templars formed the most 
* renowned portion of tlio Crusaders. Most valiantly 
^ liod they done battle with tho numerous hosts of tho 
^ Eastern infidels. Those hosts had molted away beforo 
® them, and nearly tho whole of Palestine fell into 


of Scarborough was b^oged by tlio earis of Pombi^fike jP” them, and nearly tho whole of Palestine fell into 
and Surrey; while Ijuneostcr posted himself between their hands. They parcelled it out into kingdoms, arid 
tliiit place and York to prevent all communication bo-they erected castles and temples on oveiy liand. At 
tween tho king and Qavoston. Trembling for thofi'^ one time tho whole East appealed to bo witim the 
safety of his favourite, and^*imable to collect a forco'V*'.' grasp of their power. But their /xmqucst^wero 
for Ills relief, Eilward sent'his royal mandate, com-r*'^ scaiccly completed, when these Christian uroriiora 
luauding them to di^t from tlioir ciitei’priso. It was?’ ' of Pali^iuc wero called upon to contest its posse-saion 
in vain. Tho siege was prossed with vigour, and in| 5 with the fiery .Savacons. Their wars witli these 
May, Gaveston capitulutoo. Ho taimnidorod to the) soldiers of tho Crescent road more like romance than 
earl of Pembroke —" Joseph tho Jew "—who plcdgedi® ^ber history. Viebuy alternated: now tho Cross 
bis faith that no hann should happen toliiin. Howasl^ ninitiphcd, and now tho Crescent. But in the year 
tobof-keptsafe, in the mutual custody of himself and', 299, tho Crescent at length prevailed. At that 
Henry ae Percy, who h^ assisted in the siege, till t^j’^ried tho zeal of Christendom had waxed cold, 
tho 1 st of August, and if a general aocommcHlation ^V^umpo no longe.r fillcil up tho ranks of tlio bi*avo 
could not bo effected by that time, ho was to bo ro- h ^nights Templars, and tho last remnant of those 
stor^ to tho raistlo of Scarbororigh, It. whs on these Q^^hriatian,warriora in Palestine wero all slain or taken 
wmditions that Gaveston (»pitulatcd. But if‘‘Joseph ifVrisonors—wavmg to tho last tlio red-cross banner 
tho-Jew " did not sell him tohis bitter enemy AVai wick, ‘Oixm the* field of blood. Nor was tliis all which this 
tliQ ‘“Black of Ardenno,” i^soems clear that he h^uvo order knights was called upon to endure, 
maae no mrticnlaj: provision for his safety. Ho lodg^ defeat in Palestine was followed, by their do- 

him in the castle of Dodulington, near Banbuiy, in str^iction in Eniope. When all hopo of retaining and 
Oxfordshire, whither camo a groat body of armed r^^vering tho .Uoly Land had fled, tho Knights 
lOWi tinder the earl of* Warwick to tako him. No '^Jonipkrs, once the idols erf Christendom; became not 
defence was made; tho “Mack Dog of Ardenne” o^Uy unpopular, but dgspi^ and persecuted. Pontiffs, 
soizod him and carried him off to Warwick Costlo. P?,Volatos, kings and nobles aliko Uiirstod for their 
Ilis fate was soon determined. At a council composed hP^^ocul and iKWsossions. Crimes wore laid to their 
oftho earls of Lancaster, Ilorefordf Arundel, AVorwick, «4„%rgo of which they were wholly innocent. They 
and other barons, it was resolved that, in uccordanca accuiicd of witchcraft, sorcery, ambition, and 

wiUi tlm riwent ordinftnee of parliament, ho diould be h^*^rety. I’ulpits which once rang with their tn-aises, 
put to doath. It was H vain tliat ho throw himself oe.^ iiood with anathemas against them. It was m vain 
at the mt of tho oarl of Lancaster—tlio “ Old Hog thr,%t they deiended themselves against false accusa- 
whom he now called a “^ntlo lord:" his doom was tid^ .'n8; their destruction was doomed. Philip the 


wuuui uo HOW eauou a "^nno lorar nisooom was i «o;., ns; tbeir destruction was doomed, milip the 
imevocablo. Ho was harried to Blacklock Hill, about 1 Yiv, father-in-law of Edward of Caernarvon, abolished 
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tlieir order In lifo domiuions;. and lie vm not slow in. 
following the French monareh’s cruel example. In 
both France and England they were arrested, im¬ 
prisoned, tortnrod, anu put to death: the last Master 
of the Tem^ ^ed in the Tower, and the Grand 
Master snffereii martyrdom. Their groat wealth was 
the principal oauso of their overmrow; for both 
Philip and Eaward laid saciilogious Imnds on their 
gold and vast possessions. — Sie transit gloria mundi / 
ITie downfall of the brave Eights Templars was 
not the only event of itf^portanco that transpired 
dining the five vears in wltich England was disturbed 
by the contest Ixitiveen Edwaid and his barons con¬ 
cerning his Gascon minion. Duiing that period, 
liubort Bruco was firmly establishing his power in 
Scotland. In the early part of Jildward's reign, lie < 
Irnd endured great adversity. Pressed by the Englisli 
and 1^ the friends of Comyn, with a few followers, he 
had wandered like the biave 'Wallaco in Uie High¬ 
lands, subsisting only upon the products of tho ch^. 
Ho h^ traversed tlio great lakes in l(«aky vessels, and 
had taken shelter in the huts of tho ^loor fishermen. 
He had boon hunted bjt blood-hounds, and liad waded 
through tho mountain-torrents to elndo their scent. 
Ho h^ defied his enemies singloJiaudcd in tho 
mountain-paBS, and in tho river-ford. But in tho 
year 1309, a change came over his foHune. Tho 
houseless wanderer had then become tho acknowledged 
sovereign of Scotland. At a council held at Dundee, 
tho clcigy—tlio most influential order of men itl» 
Scotland—owned him as their king. In that year a 
tiiioe was concluded between England and Scotland, 
which was to lost till August, A.ii. 1310, and when 
the M’ar recommenced, victory ovetywheTO waited on 
his step.s. Ouo after another all tho strongholds of 
Si-otland, except that of Stirling, were coptiuoil; and 
in A.D. 1312, cncouiagotl by the dissensions lictwocu 
Itldward and his barons, Binco crossed tho Tweed 
with a largo foioo, burnt the towns of Hexham and 
Corbrigg, and part of tho town of Durham, and pene- 
tiutcd as far a.s Chester. But whilifBrhco was laying 
waste Northumlierlami, tho English wasted Scotland, 
so Uiat tho pcoplo of both countries were doomed to 
suflbr the calaimtius of vrar. There was plunder and 
mnssacro cvoiywhero, but Bnice was the gainer. Not 
onlj- liad ho obtained jiossossiou of tho ^tch costly 
which tho English had garrisoned, but England itsflf 
was in dangci*. 'tVlierovcr tho Soots mounted pn 
their little haekimys, and carrying their bags of oat¬ 
meal whorowiih to make their cracknels, er biscuH^ 
there the people of England were reduced to tho most 
abject misery: thoir towns were sacked and burned, 
tlieir lands devastated. *. / 

Such was tho aspect of aifairs, a.d. 1314, wUen 
Edward and his barons were in a dogroo reconci led. 
It was time for thorn to 4|P at peace with each ot ler, 
that they might face tho dan^ that was gathei ing 
around them. Scotland was lost: England wjs.an- 
vadod. The one castle, that of Stirling, which 4fcll 
hold out, was besieged. It was hiud prossed, and)lie 
governor, Philip do Mowbray, had agroed with ^Ed- 
ward Brucoj.who conducted the siego, to sur.Sadi^, if 
not ^eliovcii by tho 24tb of Juno. In .tho previous 
autumn, when Edward had in his parliament paixi^ucd 
Ills offending barons, siijijilics had been gront^ to 
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enable Ijim to carry on the war against Seollai^, but 
*it was not till tho spring of this yoar that any uctivo 
preparations wero matlo. It was then dotcriuined 
that the dominion of Scotland, which liad been lost by 
intostino broils, should bo recovered. Both tho king 
and tho barons as a body wero nnanimous iu this 
resolvo. Trcojis wore afllocted from Flanduis, and 
Edwai-d sent for his militaiy va.ssals in Gascony, 
Irolaud, and Wales. His military tenants in England 
were summoned to^oot him on tho lltli of June, 
at^ five days after ho marched writh a great army to 
th# relief of Stirling. On iho whole, his suiumoiiH 
was willinglj^bcyod, for tiMingh tho carls of Tittii- 
caster, Smxoy, Arundel, and Warwick wero absent, 
they sent tlieir vassals. Personally they feared to 
> ti-ust themselves to tho king’s power, and thoreforo 
remained in tlieir costlos. The army whiuli Eilward 
. commanded.is represented to have been tho largest 
that had ever marched out of England into Sixitluiid. 
It seems to liavo consisted of about sixty thousand 
foot, and forty thousand cavalry; all well anned and 
plontifuJly su^ipliod with provisions. With rtiis foiw, 
I'kiwai'd arrivM in tho noighbourliorid of Stirling on 
the ovo of tho Feast of Jimn tho Ba]itist: tlft day 
when Philip do Mowbray was to give up tho castlo 
if no succour camo. 

Scotland hail boon ro long di'soladsd by wa,r. that at. 
this time it ivos but thinly inh^itoil.^ All tho force 
wliicli Bmeo could collect to defend his kiiigilom and 
crown, did not exceed thu-ty thousand men. But 
with this army he resolved to stand his pound ■ to 
cornpier or die. Ho cho.so a formidable po.si(ioii. Tlio 
left, of his army was posted uixm* olevaCed ground 
abijvo St. Niniams, extending through an uiulul.'iting 
countiy; tho right on a stream callcil the Bannock. 
Tho centre was partially defended by a mo-.a.'ia, and 
tho left by pits dug for Uio puiiio.so, in wliich were 
inserted pointed stakedai'tfnlly covcrotl over with 
turts and nislioa His army chiefly consisUd of 
infiiniry, for hfs determination was to fight on f<x>^ 
and to moot tho charges of Edward’s cavalry with 
tho battle-axe and spear, 'I’licre was a ptrtial en¬ 
gagement on tho evo of tho Feast of St, John, in 
which Bnico raised tho hopes of his forces by cleaving 
tho skull of Humphrey de Bdhun iu'siugfo ifimliat. 
Tho night is said to have been differently spent by 
tho advorao hosts: tho English ui fca-xting and merri¬ 
ment; the Scots ig fasting and devotion. At day¬ 
break of tho 24th of June, tho gro.at hast of the 
English advanced with bright shields and burniKhed 
lielmots; onibruidered banners and gaudy sim-oats: 
the Scots having heard mass, fuimcd to i^ivo them, 
(hiwards camo the English orchciy and infantry, and 
llicro was a dcsixirato stidgglo for victory. Onwaids 
came tho English cavalrj', ■^ifh tlio carl of Oloucestci' 
at thoir head, and their horses stumbhid in tho pits, 
and,thoir ranks fell into irretriovablo confusion. 
Gloucester fell covoroil with wounds. Tho Scottish 
horso—few in mmibor, under the command of Sir 
James Gmliam—now nisliod to victory; aided by tlio 
camp followei-B and infantry, who rushed ftvm behind 
a liul aimed with pikes and* oxen goads, with wiilo 

{ licccs of cloth affixed on pcfics, which setvod as their 
icraldic bannera. Tlie English army waverorl, and 
Bruco, seizing the favourable moment, chargcil tliu 
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maiitebody, and idl was lost. There was a gonorsi 
ront^lt is said that Bklward at first refuFsed tb n^, bnU 
urged the earl of Pembroko, ho rode to Stirling 
castle for refuge. That refuge M-as denied. True ra 
his plodf^ Word, that if not relieved by that day ha 
■would give up tho castio to llruco, its govenvor,_De 
Mowbray, refused to open its gates to his fugitive king. 
Edwaid with a bind «f Ijoi'semen fled to Dunbar. 
There was a dremlful slaughter in that battle of 
Vaniiockbum. That of tho English exceeded ten 
thousand: tho Scots lost about ibur thousand. Tho 
spoil was cnoiTUoiw. Hoi-ds of cuttle, droves of sh^p 
and hogs, portable niil]|, caska of win^ and militaty 
engines, fill into tho hands of J,he victors. Had not 
tho Scots prefornid theso spoils to tho pursuit of their 
enemies, who wore scattored all over tuo country, but 
fow ■would havo escaped with life and liberty. Tho 
■victory was complete. By tho battle of Bannockburn 
tlio long-disimtra independence of Scotland bocanio 
established, llio castio of Stirling surrendered ac- 
to ogroemont. In exchange for somo of his 
prisoners, Bruce obtained the release of his 




—hisu sister Christina, who had iK.'en detained in 
England seven years; and also of tho bishop of 
Glasgow, tho ciil-1 of Mar, and others who had shared 
in their captivitya After the viotory, Edward Bruce 
and Douglas rava^d Northnmborland as &r as 
Appleby, and retunM homo laden with plimdor. In 
tlio two following years tho Scots made incujrsions 
into the northern counties of England; but in their 
lost inroad they wero dofoatod both at Carlislo and 
Btuwiok. • ' 

England was at this period a sceno of groat dlstrdbs 
and misery. Tliero ivas a deficient haivost in tlio 
3 'mr 13J4, and tho pricoof com liocamo enormous. 
'Jlio next season was even mom disastrous. There 
was a pcsiilcneo amongst thorstai-ving pocplo; and a 
murrain amongst the cattlo. * In its i^otaneo, parlia¬ 
ment oddi^ to tho people's miseries, ^maximum ■was 
fixed on tlio price of provudona, which ag^vated tho 
evil. To prevent the people from actual starvation, 
harley-bre^ appears to hgve been ordained as food, 
for tuo brewing of beer from grain was prohibited. 
Tho nabloa also added, to the general dis^tor. Not 
being able to find food for their rotainers they turned 
them adrift, and tlio cuunti'y was swarmed with plnn. 
derers. A^ in the midst of all this niisory, tho 
nation was tom by fimtion. Tho Ainfoderated nuuns, 
of whom tlio carl of Lan<»8ter was still tho chief, 
dcraandod tho onforcemont of the onliuanoes, and tlio 
king having no power to resist tl^pm, they tnmod all 
his offloers and servants out of thoir places, which they 
citliOT filled themsmvos or .besto^wisd upon their de¬ 
pendants. Famine, pestilenco, and anarray, thorefore, 
afilicted tho kingdom at tiiis time; so that when the 
Scots entered the country to plunder and dostn^, 
there was no public sinrit in tho people or their 
Icadors to offer any effective resistance. 

Emboldened by this state of Jlngland and tlieu- 
Buocosscs, and in^vited some of tho Irish chieib, in 
the j’ear 1315 P,dward .Bmco with a body of Soots 
sailed to Ireland, to diiu:) the English scttlen from 
that oonntry. After various confiicta, in A.D. 1316, ho 
was crowned king of Ireland, at Ulstor. This was in 
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May, soon after which Brace, king of Scotland, went 
over to Ireland, and their united forces amounted 
to twenty tliousand men. ITiey advanced to Dublin, 
but its citizens made such a stem rosistaiice, tliat 
they wore obliged to raiso tho siege. As ’ftedaiuo tueed 
in Ireland as wcljl as in Englaiuh it ^ems proh^le 
that it was chiefly want of provisions that induhed 
them to retire fixiin Dublin. Tho Soots tow advanced 
I sonth^wards, penetrating as fiir as Limciiek, but tho 
Iridi nowhere joined ^em, and tho fiimino booamo 
so appalling, and ■want and disease s6 thinned thoir 
j ranks, that tho two brothers wore Compelled to return 
to Ulster. But the reign of Edward Bruce in Ire- 



' uaSKicK CAarte. 


'land—if reign it may ho called—was tronsKoir. In 
IXitoher, a.I), 1318, ho engoged the English at hughor, 
near Dundalk, and sustained a signal dffoat; ho, with 
two thousand of his followers, ■«’cr6 slain, and only a 
small rciynant osisipod to Scotland. 

Kobert Bruce Jiad returned to his own country 
Ixsforo tho defeat and death of his brother, recalled 
hither by n tlireatoicd in^vaaion of liis kingdom by 
^ he Ipngllsh. Taking advantage of Iiis aksenee, tlie 
^inglish mode several attempts to renew tho ■war in 
SAiotlmid. Their attempts in tho south were defeated 
Sir James Douglas; and on the const of Fife by 
^cliiir, liishop of Dnnkcld. “SinclairI” exclaimed 
-uco, wlupi hp heal'd of liia exploit, “ Sirudair shall 
‘■my bishop I" At this period tho Pope, under pre- 
hoe of setting on foot a new crusade to the Iloly 


|iWould not acknowledgo Brace fa'ng of Scotland, 
t simply its “governor,” ho refused to'obey; and 
‘m excommunication alfe interdict followed, ho 
ded them not. His spL'it rose superior to the 
titions of the age. In the year 1318, while 
the ban of tlio P<^, he. renewed his incursionB 
landi The castle of Berwick fell into his 


nently ho captm'ra several towns in'North- 
and, and burnt others in Yorkshire. ' His 
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^Howers reJuAicd home with much plunder aH. r" -r-^v- 

Mmr Minors, who were driven befon> thom «PI* *® *^° intefltino tronhlosof Eiuland. 
I^fe ofeheop.” EnraT^ at those incursions, and rnmiwign sunk the chamber of 

fmartiM under his defeat' at iSlScSbarnf^"® Edward still lower in the oyos of his auliyicU, 

l&Iwa^ resolved to make another crand tended to revive tho rago of party which hod 

the r^uotion #f Scotland. In tho snnne of a n i qi o conceuled, bnt not oxtingnishud. 
a parliament was held at York, in whirfi ihn ^ i Edwartl of Caernarvon could not live wiiliout a 

■till Qt: m Whion tko barons L__n,. . i...* i... 


- wurayine expenses of tho expedition. TJ,a 

«"> «mn»icd a 


meet at NowcasUe on the lOHi of Jima 
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September, while a fleet from tlie Cinque ToS blSck 

garrison and its inhabitants defied his wwor '1 jJ 
WHS no nUumnf _I.- n 1 power. iUoriri 


Aljancostor, who liad •presided over tho conncil when 
tlm (loBcoii Ava» conaeuinod to death. Among those 
I whom the earl of Lancastor introduced to tho court of 
1 Edward wlusi^ho and tho ciufiKloi'att'd barons had 
I made a complete clumgo in (ho royal household nqis a 
] young mm named Hugh le Uesponenr. lie was of a 
^ noble English family, fosoinating in his manners, and 
highly accomplisheii. At the same time ho \va8 gay, 

; insolent, aud avaricious. From the accounts given of 
I him, ho appears to have boon tho very ixinnteipart of 
Piers do Oavostou, and ennsidering EdwaiiVs taste, it 
I is no marvel that ho fixed his aficctions on liijn. 'J'ho 
only wonder is, how tho carl of Lancaster could have 
introduced the fascimiting Hugh Ic l)es|K'nccr jo tho 
reg.il court. ITo was ehainberluiu of tho king’s nonsc- 
hold, and it was soon disim'ored tluit ho was high in 
tho royal favour. His fallier, also, who was a man 
• respected hitherto for wisdom, valour, and integrity, 
’ camo in Tor a share of tlio royoj, Jjonnties; and, as a 
£ natural consequeuee, for Iho barons’ envy and wrath. 

I • Edward married bis new favnnrito to Eleanor, llio 
elder sister, aud one of tho coh<>ircsscs of the late earl 
of Gloucostcr, with whom ho obtained almost tho 
wlgile of the connty*of Ulaiuurgnu. Ihit this did not 
satisfy his avarioo. Jfo cnci-oachal* on tho shares of 
> Ilia wife's sisters, and on various proteneos invadisl the 
"J rights and properties of his ncighlxmrs—-tjuj lonls of 
tho Marches. Ilia eneroachments proviikod retaliat ion. 
I ITc had costlcH, and his h^tcrial wealth was enormous. 
^ Ho had (locks of ten thousand sheep; herds of a tliou- 
^sand oxen and cows; hundreds of swino; and anus 
« and armour for tw hundreil men. IJis iathcr'.s pos- 
sossious more than doubled thaw of tlio son. They 
might have been satisfied' with their wealth but they 
were not. All the avennos of favour and promotion 
s were stopped by this ono faiflily; afld hence they 
i incurred the enmity of tho barons. Tho lords of tho 
I marches oommcnccd tlio struggle against them. Tliey 
) attacked the young, Dosponccr’s castles, and camied 

- away his property. In this violence they wore cncou- 
> raged by the earl of llerctonl, tlie king’s brothcr-in- 
1 law, and otio of the peers appointed to enforce tbo 
]> ordinances. The eirrl of Iiaui'aster, also, who con- 
3 sidered the promotion of his dependant as a iiorsonal 
f insult, joined tho earl of Hbrojfnnl and the lords of tho 
t marches; and other barons mud knights swelled tho 
3 number of the enemies of Ttho IJesponcoi's. By an 

- indenture, all bound tbcm^lvos in a common cause 
. against their power amy infiucnco. Joining their 


' “ , wiigiiuj marciiod in haste to York in his property. In this violence they wore cncou- 

p^ cantiinng the queea aT;%bella oscatxHl an 3“ raged by the earl of ller^nl, tlie king’s brothcr-in- 
S5C018 thou ravaged the country, law, and one of the peers appointed to enforce tho 

r^is^ce. A body of peasantry, under tl i f ordinances. The eirrl of Iiaui'aster, also, who con- 
™.*"®,“‘^l>ishop of York and tho bishon sidered the promotion of his dependant as a iiorsonal 
’ ^em at Milton on tho Swale ni insult, joined tho earl of Hbrofonl and the lords of tho 

defeated.: about four thousand marches; and othor barons /and knights swelled tho 

H is said were churo^if® numitor of the enemies of Ttho IJesponcoiu. By an 
o wore their surplices under their arraou indenture, all bound tbcm^lvos in a common cause 
-aiseil tlie gf inierofint ■* r. against their power and/ infiucnco. Joining their 

thcte^^’i ftnd Eandolph retomf7" manned W London, pluiidermg tho 

ifcotland in saftv S* ^ ““"P™ «f elder Dancer in their route. Tho 
were folloyrod by a truce for twtf'yGarB. of I^uicastcr led ^cm to St. ^bans, where ho 

concluded on Hie 2lBt of ^ptemher “ Iwj,^^* "pp* “■ message to his cpmin, the king, demanding tho 


- V„ , wxuiana in saietv Thni “ manprs ot ttto eiaer jJcaponcor m uieir route. Jiio 

were follQ.wod by a truce for twif'yearB. Tm of I^uicastcr led t^cm to St. Albans, where ho 

, concluded on Hie 2lBt of ^ptemher “ w . sent a message to his epusin, the king, demanding tho 
Edvwd, king of England, and I& Bohort i i*" banishment of tho DwjxmccA. Edward refus^. It 
or himself and his adherentsbut no ixv^ “®* P™PC*'» im ^d, to puniidi them without form 

. _ c* Jbo of trial, 'Tjio con^emtos then moved onward to 
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299 * __—- — —“ t Vy A|0 rati-S 

S Wertminstor.suniTiioncA^P^^ 'll"* ’ 

piously dra^n "PJ T^^eucott. 

WaliinSit ttio ^ ^Urg« o« 
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ftll ncvrly-created bi^ V 

iniltcdllwro “PP^’f^iT-idybilientedandbamahW L 

>“"-o=^r»s^S^'cS£>ra 

Ju men of ^i„»t ilie Dcaponcom. andi 

I XSthS sSStod to the inf>"J 

I Btem* necessity. in October. Cir 

1 tSit.'M'fcyTSS™ D»i»8 to* 


Angust, DUi i««jr ^ iran»K “■"- 

enmstancos Veen insulted ^ 

Stewal tbo qn<fJJ ^Sr Sumey to Cantobu^ 

S oI ucd. V4 TPUf, 
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su 
ii< 

the cast 
)ut the 
mi 



,u open ani» "ft; 
VumI been allegot 


truce 01 A.ifcw* 


not neon f certain that at inw 

luigbt bo true, for it» wm i^^icastcr an^ '■“® 

tbe truce >va8 Sconce with Bruco. _ Tbcir 

A*"? •»'“r.,*»rM S 


f«»L and Ss parliament was 
•t^-vtore laia aii »» »«««(fisirrace to wipe out of 
1', qiiious. But t ji,t liannocltbuni. Ho rc- 

liis cBCUtobeon— bw dtlwt ^ <,f 

; Wived to wipe t^t oub and to ym U ^ ^ 


tboir power and ‘^.^^ngaom. Some of 1 

able hSevor7wero*not parUmpabffs in 

fodorated ^«“?;fjro(^ntinty. tbey w<^ 

Kb wlio® Edward ^9 

their 'st™S8^®- ^wSful barons, who. f*®® 

1 Ai&like to tho violent jsnpportors were 

\ fioched to his standard tt,o feig’s younpr 

SS S* «* a,S£i. W. 

1 brothers, Pembroke, and 

^ir^wSTwitw^ 


me CWJUWiiiw.a i ixicK WIO viww »4 w* . 

^Ived to wipe that out, and to ^ 

Eland, ftt this revive ^ J^S^S^ted him 
^ts. 'Dio baions and kmghto ®™f^Kurgessos 
i tenth of to tho roarkofthmr 

rf sixth; and t^® t^xpnnsos of the exp<^i- 

Innual r^^cntt^ to deft^ to ^ Newcastle, 

fun. Bnice 

lorn whence all piwisionB. 

Jtii-ed bcforo^im cai^^S f aewmng a victory than 
iTfras a woro offcclhol stop ol Wuood to such 

«r,A his horwat woro dying twjT- 


a portion of h» Aoikdiiiu He fell 
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knl^ts attack^ him, obtained a viclory, and ho fled if Iwbella would coma 
.; prStetoIy to ¥ork. The Sc^ta the emmtry C able to procure an Zlmb 

' up to the very w^ of that city; and then, on the tusband ana brother. A Isabella who had 

3Mh of Maret a.d. 1223, Edward was compelled to hated to tl.o court iS 

, put an end to this long and ruinous war.^A sus- {long desund to quit ftto ' 

pension of airiis was agreed upon for thirteen years, husband that she was A would 

and w^h wad not to bo interrupted#by the death of fettle all diSeren^. Her ileniwl to 

either of the contractiugparties. Ibis was virtually '^eld to fraterhal affection A, , - to 

an acknowledgment of the indimendonoe of ^tland, imbassadois and statmion. « 4,(^1111112 of any 

for by it Bi4e was left in possession of th^ ivoid a war wiUi b'rance. ind not dmmmg or h y 

This compact between Edward of Csoimrvon and I lo^iio court of her brothtr { I-. (jj(,i,,,ii it was 

Robert Bi-uce was looked upon by the English as a treaty. Her dlussion w^ R - . jts temis 

national disgrace. But if the nation was disgraced, it , *ot veiy was to bo given up 

haS obtained the inestimable blessing of peace. But i i-vore that tlie ducliy of Ou uto Edword 

this peace was not of long dnmtion. ThV king and t to tlie king of Franco, who wm to natoro 
the Si^ncors flattered thom^vos tliat they had i l'‘ 8 ®o''“bo hadtV«‘ohomg 

overcome all their diHionllios, tJiat hdneeforth they ^ was to come to perform 1 1 ^ Hufif Edward and 

sho^d have no enemies to encounter. This was a i the 29th of August, k.k \x)foi-e, 

delusion. At this very time there were signs of an ^ tlio Dwpencors wna t^ro Uiev were still 

approaching storm. While the Dospencors wore i now that the injurol quoe nourod^into her 

bSSdng in the sunshine of loj-al favoim their doom | more reluctant. No ^uU she M pmir^'l^^to 
was approaching., They had still many enemies, the ^ brother’s ear her tale w PparliSmcnt, 
most formidable of whom was Queen Isabella. They b face her bis wurt. 0 , . coim-mcd tlie 

had seized her dower, had kept hdt in a state of <« however, Mxvaid. who 1 ad reluda^^^^|mm^^ 

abject poverty and dependence, and had sowed dis- W treaty, pmpar^ **li*^int ho very^nvoniently foil 
ooid be^n'hor andW hushond. Isabella, tbere-1 out m ^that S “pran^ for 

fore, secretly resolved to have her revenge. Mean- Mok m the ^bey of b g« aor Isabella long 

while,a conspiraoy had been formed to cut off the?! asliortdoly. But In Soptmter thej 

older Deicer, and then 1 ^ a bold attempt to libcmt^^domrcd bw foreigu possessions ir 

some of the captives taken at Borouglibridgo from the induced him to tra ^ward, thei 

dungeons in wliich tlioy had boon immured. Tliis W Ga^uy nud ronyi 

conspiracy foik>d in its main objects, but one of the t^een homaco for them to bis fcuda 

m<»t important of tliaso prisonere, who was still lying 11 1 uns and J i J; ^otVt surmounttHl his diffl 

under the sciitonco of death, contrived to escape from §4 kiA ® Edwai coyLionv was porfonned, 1m 
the Tower of London. Ibis was lioger Jl!.rtimer. ji culties. As soon ^ ES;-a^ wouk 

lord of Wigmoro in tlie Marches, one of the most p| expoctod that lie q Pivssin} 

dangerous anJ daring of Urn Lancastiian party. M return ♦« hut still the 

Mortimer escaped to Franco. lotters wre RcnHo YgV* ^1' .t to Charlo 

At this time I’liilip the Tjong, king of. Friftice, was ^taimd ra rraim ^ perccivo tha 

dead, and his brother Choiles the Pair had sucoKided fll^tating that « (night to lovo he 

to his throne. According to custom, Charles had J|^'“tbo que^ dian Isabella md praviousl; 

summoned King Edward to come and perform hom^wj lord, return, boeansc Sir Hug 

age for his French dominions. Ho was to apixa^f imv wou^ 

without M at Amiens on tlio first of July, A.P. 1324^. lo .. w wi” warvelloil,seeing Uiat t 

.Some disputes hod recently existed between Charlcfb^ dan^r, atwhe , , . . •D^^pencer—osnceii 

and his brother-in-law Edwaid, and hence this siuibiwi- her depart^ she 1 ^ , , certain frieudshiiwrt 

mens was made imperativo. Charles was rosolvlt Jld promises, sij^s, Edward, written 011 tl 

tliat Edivard should perform homage forijaMconytb Ilin a letter to nw , x’Ward unwisely dcfenik 
-person. Neither Edward nor the DespenceJs felt caSPwy Ist rf March, a. * terms. Ire was 1 

at appearing before the brother of Queen Isnbollai W.; his favourite ™ hi that same letter ho ecu 

Edword, bemuse ho had spoken to her ^ words of eha^i 11)- ^ nriuco not Uf contract anyms 

tisement in secret,” and the Dfflpinccra, because th’I>S/ cy mnded the y . b P . , bitterly adverted 

had seised her dower, and liad sowed discord beta’o’^l' en riage without ‘ TsnWJa with Kogor Mortira' 
her and the king. The matter of the king’s joum’ou^ cy tho aHumco of Quwi 

was brought boToro parlfcmont, and it was rosolvJl W'd i,n4 Hny communication wi 

to send an embas^ to Franco 1» procure delay. T S^nfais Wore (die went to Franco is i 

embassy, consisting of the carl of Kent and the ait® n' ih- Koger Slortime . , ^ gppp contract 

bishop of Dublin,"was ^ously receivcl, but m, ho h^ 

mission was Mitloss. Charles ovorra^agreat i#>|\j|or- an alliance with _ r _ .ic- „ 

ation of Edward’s territories on tho contiuenC and t(£ 
many of his castles and towns. Tho nuiitor 
serious. Edwud began to make pi^ralion for tl of 
defence of his territories. At this junctn^it tfuJ! 
suggested to tho embassy, who still lingei'cd in Fror^- >' 


rountor. This was ^ i the 29th of August, A.te 

ere were signs of an ^ tlio Despencors 4^™ 4j,,,y were still 

10 Dospencors wore i now that tho injurol woe pourod^into her 

al favoim their doom | more reluctant. No ^uU she M 

all many enemies, tho H, brother’s car her toi® ^ ndvioo of pailiamciit, 

iueeulrabella. They 'i foco her at his^urt? On the advi<M 

pt h* in a state 0^ « however, Mirard udio S 

, and had sowed dis- W treaty, prepnr^ **li*^mt ho very^nvonientiy foil ' 
end. Isabella, there- W out w mrncy, buUm v^ 0 

her revenge. Mean- Mok m the ^ Charles nor Isabi'Ua long 

brmed to cut off thegll asliortMy. x. InSoptemterthcy 

old attempt to libcratd^Jo««<i^“ ^^^transfor his foreigu possessions in 
iroughhridgo from the induced him to ,. ^ward, then 

Ixscn immured. Tliis W Gi^ ny mid ^on^ young prince w'ont to 

bjects, but one of tho M dTiS ffThein to his feudal 

s who was still Iviim M Taris and there did l^omago or ine 


b 1 «^tod that the qne® anil J'lmco iMiwam 
M expoctou to w I 1 canio not. rivssing 

ra.raii5‘aS»*r4sri;; 

fl 1.2 -ffit was uuhi-edeil. Isabella lad m-evuiuslv ,. 
f Saredi^trire —^ 

E llaJSrat which “ her loiif’ warvellcl, seeing Uiat at 
t £Sd^SUadgivenbim--l)«iI*n^^^^^^ 

bd writoJu tho 

in a Ictor to „«wisely defend<-d 

bis slio went to Franco is not 

ih- eSain lhat she very soon contracted 

ho ..x ^ fur the purposes of her long-mcdi- 

or- an alliance with m^^ ^ Tv,....r.«™.TH m. alliauco also 
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flock^ arotmd him; and when ihe queen ar^vwl at, revolution, was tho common hatred 'of the Oeapon- 
Paris, they swamiod in hor court. Mortimer hecame cors. 

the (diiof of hor household: and history’ more than It was on the 24th of September, that Isabella and 
hints there was a connection between them of a mort| hor little army landed at Or\vell, in Suffolk. It was a 


cndearini; and piilty nature—^that Mortimer 
Isabella’s paramour. It is likely, for Mortimer w 

_11. . < 1. ....4... __ S _X_! «wv*n< 


hor little army landed at Or\veIl, in Suffolk. It was a 
1^11 force to invade so great a kingdMn; but before 
the landing, the work was acoompUshod. ■ Tho mine 


gallant, handsome, intriguing, and had ■m groai^ was leady to bo sprung: tho matoh only was want^ 
Imputation for morality; and Isabolla tvas still youngg to canso the e.^pfosion. On lapding, a proclamation 


fricnuMliip oxmtiug Detween tuem. uorn iiaa nauon irom tno tyrmny ot Ilngli Dosponcer. That 

wrongs, and both bumod to revengo them. On Hba was sufficient. lW)ps had boon sent to oppose their 
firat arrival in Paris, Ink brother Chaflks had awomj landing; but instead of (mpasing. they joined tho 
“ by tho faith ho owed to Gf)d afid his lord, St. Denis,'^ invaders. Tho queen and her son stayed three days 
tlio pitien of knighthood in Franco, that ho wonU/ at tho ahhey of tho Black Monks, at St. Fdmuna’s 
avengo hor wrongs; but Dospencer had contrived, by'Bury, and thither Came from all parts prelates, barons. 


sending “much gold and silver " to tho cardinals and so suddenfy and tfniversally abandoned as was EdwaiS 
prelates at Homo, to plead his cause with tho holy of Carnarvon. There was not a knight who would 
fathor, Aocordingly the Pope wrote to Cliarles the draw tho sword for him. lie appealed to tho citise; 
Fair, desiring him to send his sister back to England, of London, hut in vain. Thoy would honour t1 
andhorhusliuiidionpamof oxeommunication.. Charles king, Uio qnocn.iand tlio tinnfV). ilinv nrifl wrni 


fathor, Aocordingly the Pope wrote to Cliarles the draw tho sword for him. lie appealed to tho citizens 
Fair, desiring him to send his sister back to England, of London, but in a'ain. Tliov would honour tho 


and hor huslnuid. 
feigned compliar 
Tss^lla, tliat if 
out of his kinii 


his cwmivanco, slio took rofugo with his vassal tho.nfccasions readily drawn their swords in Uio cause of 
count of llainault In order to hind tho count to her-frocdoi»i,_t«id hcnco their rufosal was not for tho lack 
interests, Isabella affianced Prince Edward to his of valour, hut of null, nms sliorn of hoiio, Edward 
second daughter, Philimia, in nt^or defiance of “ her adojitofl tho only course left to him. IVith tho two 
lord’s” commands. John of llainault, the brotherlofBcspenccra and his chancellor, Bahhxsk, he fled f^m 


in distress," ho gathered an amy of two tlionsanc king as envoy to Franco, to induoo the queen and her 
men to fight under his Innnor for the injured dame.son to rolum. Before ho quitted London, Edwaiil 
The English exiles, who were a numerous body, and issued a pnx-lumation offering a thousand pounds for 
all men of high rank, joined them. Even Edwaid’i tho head of Mortimer; hut in a few daj-s ho knew 
cousin, tho earl of Uichroond, and tho lord Bcanmon^ not whore to lay iiis own. ITo fled to Wales, but tho 
and the bishop of Norwich, who hod been sent on ai Wolsh disowned him and denied him refuge. Ho 
. embassy to Franco, declared for Qnoen Isabella-thon put to sea with his primo favonrito, tho young 
Murtimor took tlie load in this enterpriao. John of'lospencor. The elder had thrown binnylf into 
llainault conceived thht it was fiill of dangers, but li-istol, but on the approach of Queen Isabella, the 
his fears were ill-foiuidod. Edwardand tholJ(»tponcur8 jitizens comjiellod him to surrender at discretion 
still hail nnmerons enemies in England. For every is fate was soon scaled. After a brief and mock 


tJiey woro ui-onoyou. Ainun urieum, who iiatl been u but tUo hoied was thrown to tho dogs, and that 
deprived of tho tem{>oralitios of tho see of llerefonl for sent to bo cxlilbited on a polo at WinchesloT in 
his devotion to tho confedemted Imuxuis, indnstriously Vision of his earldom. From Hristol, a proclamatfon 
sni-ead abroad his vines, opd others taking up his tale, is issued summoning Edward to returti to liis 
there was soon wide-spread disaffoclion. Edward rone. Ho was not wanpd there. It was simply 
had givon onlors to tho wardens of tJio Cinqno Ports, ued to justify a measure already resolved uw^n 
and tho admirals of tho north and south, to have their it of appointing Prinoo Edward “ Guardian of ’ 
fleets ready to oppose a descent but before any igdom.” That wuls done in an assembly of the 
descent was attempted, the fleets w'cro won over by dates rad ))arons,ou the 26th of Soptembor. Moan- 
evil reports of tho king, to the cause of Qnoen Isabella. ; ile, Edward of Cwrnan'on was living tho Ufe of an 
So, also, woro tho baroiiw, who had of late adhered to icost. IVhon ho put to sea, Jho tuHo for the Isle of" 
tho king. ITis demerits became so palmblo, indeed, ndy, but stress of weather oompellcd him to land 
all at once, that ho had but few friomia left in the the coast of South Wales. He concealed himself 
kingdom. Butj^tho chief cause of this remarkaWo rthe-»qpuntainB near Neath Abbey, in Gl^rgan- 
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iftire; bnt Ilia ivtreat was eoon discovcml. Ilis 
d‘J^rw^’ D^ncor.and l.ig chancollor, Bal- 

taken m llio w<Kgla of Lantressan. Tho kini? tlion 

IwL^ * wi ha*! I'ot to death at 

k ^ to the castle of 

Ktmlwoith,and l)esiHin<-crt.) Ifoiffoi-d. Isalx-lla wos 
nt Hereford keciunj; tho festival of All Saints, and i 
there WM no Iioik) of mercy for Tiim. The samo 
^nd^e who had tried tho father at Jiristol now sat ' 

TraS"onA* fi'® 1 ““ I/ore&nl. Sir Willianil 
J rasaol, one of tho Lancastrian exiles, pronoimcediM 

!SS“ '« ft wicked and attainteiiS 

Iwodwas sent to Ismdm, au-nJd 

'J’he^rl'^'A^'^r!^* Kjvat triumph on tho bridgdtfe. 

thnZfK pimo^ifefd 

the dcatJi of latica^r, were beheudcl; but Mdoc’o*, 

Kewf^te*** execution—he died miserably 

OuMn bands bn^f 

and Mortimer, It ivas nocessaiy th.-d#t 

to restore oider.^ WU 

SSTXf aT*? ^ jnsti Mco 

SSn 'k«m oven S. >- 

1 I® *“ I^ondon, called treiho 
nflei% who plundered and murdered whom th ' I >y 
|dt«^, and there wore mobs in other ^tS^uaft® 

therefore, that th^S li 
^ould depo^,and that his son,^en onlyfourti^ijn 
years of ace, should bo raiseil iim t_ i -j «• 
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bill of tix articles, it was resolved that the i^gu of I 
Edward of Ceemaivon was ended. Tho charges 
contained in these articles were incapacity for govern¬ 
ment, negligouoo, spending his time in trifling amuse¬ 
ment^ violating some of the immunities of tho chiircli, 
r and banishing, disinheriting, and executing many of 
tlie nobles of the land. There can be no doubt but 
Isabella had been a party to this solemn act of 
deposition—that sho had promoted it by all tho 
i means in her powers but on hearing of it aho oftcoted 
^aeat grief. It is said that she shed a flood of tears, 
felirtl even fell into fits from tho violence of her sorrow. 
I^ut all wasliyso and hollo^. ]*rinoe Ed waul, too, 
^os cc^ually insincere,*for ho declared that he would 
^not reign while Lis fatliur ^vas living, and yet*if he 
had any scruples, they wore ipiickly removed. To 
jirender tho transaction moro plausible, |)arlianient 
|senta depntatiou to tho king at Kenilwoi'th, to iiifonn 
him of the sentence of deposition, and procure his 
;Conaout. This deputation consistetl of prelates, mrls, 
barons, with two Knights from each cuimtjs and two 
representatives from every borough in the kingdom. 
Tho first who entered tlio king’s presence wyo the 
bishop of Hereford and Lincoln—two of his bitterest 
enemies, lly promises and threats, Edwi^rd was 
iiiduecd by ^cse prelates to rosign|hi8 crown. 'I'lieii 
tlio other memboTH of the deputation were iisliored in, 
at tlio sight of whoi^ the unbapjty monarch full into 
a swoon. On rccoA’ering, Sir William Tniasel addressed 
him in tho name of tho mrliamont and tho ticu^do of 
England. Ho was told by that iuoxorablo judge 
that all fealty and fallcgianco wore witlulrawn fi-om 
likn, and that houcoforword ho would bo considered 
only as a subject, and not a king. As he ceased, Sir 
'lliomas Blount, stoward of tho household, stejux'd 
forward, niul, breaking his staff of oflice, dcxlare-d that 
all iKtrsuus in his sia'yeo urre by lliat act fiecsl 
tborefroiii and dLsebargod. And thus ended, on the | 
20t]i of January, the reign of Edunird of Cienmn’oii. 1 
Four days after, heralds proclaimed tho accession ul 
IJiS son, and on the 20fh, Edward yras crowned at 
Westminster by tho ai’dibisliop of Catitorbiiry, 

After his deposition, Edwanl vm comniitti‘d to the - 
custody of his couwu, Henry ^eiArl of, Lancastor. It 
was mippjseil by Isabella—in whom nearly the ciitiro 
autlion^ of the urovm was vestcil, and wmo was her¬ 
self under tbo rule of Mortimer—Iliat as Henry of 
Lancaster 1^ the death of a brother to aveiig^^d 
would prove a rigid gaoler. It was oUicnvisc. 
Toucheil by his cousin's miseries, I/ancostor treated 
him with tondenioss and humanity, la this ago of 
revenge, his heart Svas nut hardened or callous to 
suflering. But his kind, treatment of tlio dcj[K>scd 
monarch was not comdderod consistent with the safety 
of Isabella and her son, andcspc'vially of her '‘gentle 
Mortimer.” Accordingly, Heiny of Lancaster was 
relieved of his cliaigo; J^lward was given over to tho 
custody of Sir John Maltiuvers, a man of fierce dis- 
fiositiou, and who likewise liad cruel wjtings to avenge. 
'J'ho object of Maltravers in his treatment of tho cap¬ 
tive, appara to luivo been to break bis licarfc by lu^ 
lumgo. He hurried him ^m castle to castle by 
night, tliiiily clad and bareiicaded, and treated him 
with scorn and amtempt At length Edwunl was 
lodgeil ill Berkeley (Jastle, near tho Severn, lojrd 



< _THE NATlOXAfi JIJSTORY Oy EXGLiK ND. 

^'rl^oy was asRociatcd with Maltraven in liis guaii tho kingdonL ITiis na 
(liatutup, and he, like lloniy of Lanraidor, proved the attuindcre. which ha 
Um mcmful a ko<>p«!r. By this time there were sign's against tho Lancastria 
of a ctuii]{]m iu the scnfiinents of tho people towards estates of the Dospeno 
tho dejwsed laonarch. They Imd looked upon him queen and her £ivonri 
an oxecmble tyrant, and upon tho queen and Mortimow gi’calor portion of ther 
as angels sent for their deliveranoo from his tyrannyA treasures. As the citizc 
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tho kingdom. I'his same parliamoitt, also, reversed 
the attainders, which hod irf the late reign h^n passed 
against the Lancastrian party, and confi«!ated the 
estates of the Dospenoera and their adherents; the 
queen and her £ivonrites taking psssession of the 
gicalor portion of them, to^tlior wtii their hoarded 
treasures. As the citizens of lamdon had aided in t^e 

1 . . it t t M '«* ■ .« - 


As, however, the pixiplo became aware of the criminal ■■ revolution, they were- pardoned for all the acts of 
l«iw)lla and her paramour, they began tol violence which had recently been committed in their 
pity Iho miBi-rings of tho captive. Schemes were set) “good city,” and were rewarded with a new charter 
on foot at Jtnstol, and by the Dominiran friars and/ containing many and gseat privileges. ' As for tho 
n Jifin, fo si.*t bun at liberty. Eximo of tho monks hadl war in Guienno. which had been one of tho instrn- 


! the bolrlucss to dcnoumSi from tho piiljit tho immoroJ 
^•oull.x■fam existing hetwoen tA> queen and Mortimer. 
But all this only hastened tho death of Edward. 
J hero danger while ho was living; and so when 
the lixml Ik^rkclcy was detained at his manor of 
Bradley by sickness, his castle, by command of Mor¬ 
timer, was entrusted to “ two hell-hoiuids that were/ 
callable of moro villanous despite than became either! 
kiughfs,^!- tlio lewdest varlots in tho world." GTiesd 


violence which had yocently been committed in their 
“good city,” and were rewarded with a new charter 
containing^ many and gseat privileges. - As for tho 
war in Guienno. which had been one of tho instru¬ 
ments by which Edward of Oiernarvon had 
mined, that was soon over, a peace being condud^ 
without difficulty by Clmrles the Fair and his nephew 
Edward tho Tliiid. * 

Yet at tho very commencement of this reign thcro 
um war. It was brought about by tho deposition pf 
tho king. Tho tmeo between England and Scotland 
had not yet eiwired, but Robert Bruce, coDsidoring 
that it was by this act of violence dissolved, and con¬ 
ceiving that it was a favourable opportunity of pro- 


t.” iniumous in tho page of lustory.r curing a lasting and honourable peace, raised an army 
thn . «1 r ^**1. Pft ft dark iiight towardsl and prepatod for an invasion. Early in Fcbruai-y tho 

f* S®rh-*mi»r, >i^okH of anguish were heard] Srols began to unako inroaii into England; and these 

quickly Buecceded by tho miuoh of rc- 
n 1 i Uicrcwith from their deep, prayed ' gular armies. Bnico summoned nis vassals from all 
immiy toGoiltoriwivohis 8 oul,forlheyundonrtood || parts-frora tho Wlands, tho Highlands, and tho 
what tho matter meant," They were k Ides—and twenty-fivo thousand men assembled on 
It if the morningC*»tbe banks of tlie Tweed to ravonge their recent 

»nn«i. Ldwara of Lmmaj-von liad bcion fji wrongs and eniel suilerings. Of this host about four 

1 ,.,i ’• iiT** told.that he had expiied I j thousand ■were well armed and well mounted, the rest 

V mght, blit tliouga his body boroono/ i-odo upon mountain ponies and galloways, which 

distortions of the face of thef could subsist upon tlie coiirscst faro, and support 
nftiir.ia rilo lio to tho tale; and when, ini almost any amount of fatigue. It was a force well 

bia nvil *^*^’****^' y®** alxmt to forfeit his life fo^ adapted for sudden attack and rapid retreat. An 
1] • .•*’ ® ®®ftteHsed ^liat ho had commandiHld Bruce was now growing old, and in declining health, 

rnimlotv. f cniae. riio remains of the>» tho command of this force was intruslod to Randolph 

11 hnned in tho abbe;^ carl of Moray and tho T-oixl James Douglas. On it 

ftifty hw terrible death ho<B came, like a whirlwind. Tho Tweed was. crossed, aiul 
hia fa.iifa B'^terit.y as Rimo sort of atoncinent foiM tho Scots march^ through Korthumberland and Dur- 
inrmnmi. ^ man Biid aN ham into tlie richer county of Yoik in triumph. As 

brniin-bf ® gT^ftt cnw of his life, aud that wliieh • Fthese sons of “ tho mist and tho moimtain " passed 
hoiin^Ml niif f death, was his im-f; along, villages and oiion towns were sackedand 

the twA 'ftiont to luH favoiinlcs, Gaveston and Ihurncd; and as for the beeves which fell into their 
not priiwiifif. itself tins uUiiehmeut was J ihaiuls, they wei-o so mimcrous that theydid not know 

" 1 nml “ impnidence, insolence, am- ^ Hvliat to do with them. Alarm spread throtigbout 

diWinn .«! • IJfohiglund. An army of si.xty tCsand or more 

sovItS hi ‘^^wlves and their gHatbei-cd hmnd tho stendai-d of j-oung Edward. Ho 

for ov(!^iiidiilin.i«.A ^ terrible jiemilly to pay w fo/as consMcrod too young to govern tho kingdom, but 

Kbcn too clanSmiw saw that they had ^ " 0 * young to war for its defence. It is said that 

nuMLorch of their unhappy hjH is martial B}tirit had already declared itself; hut as 

< t{ cause of his father’s death hod become whispered 

ol ®broad, it is probiiblo that Mortimer had suggested 
BSenOK IV. h'^is going to war with tho Scots to get him at a 

d-ti^'stance from tho court. ^lis presence there might 
E D W A It D 11 r. bi i*hvo caused cmbaiTassWnt to Queen Isabella and her 

When Filtt-ftiA itr W.* i i **> On te^hing York the movements 

dcTKiwd father bv n Eilward were retarded by a quarrel between the 

lia^ too eosilv tliii'stcd for, and P'lnglndi arc-Jicrs and tho troops of John of Hainault, 

parliament ^v^lieb nt • i. 'i^iriiwj-for rovongo, the in' 1*1 wliich lives were lost on both sides. This quarrel' 
Sill sitting. aiinJintll' i* W^feing comp^id, young Edward mai'ched fomard. 


Ill* - *^**ai*silO 

munlcred king were pn\-atoly buried in tho abbe^ 
chiireh of Gloucester; and may his terrible death Mb 
waisideml by posterity as some sort of atoncinent fodtj 
niH taults of conduct and oh:ii-ac|or as a man and aW 
monareh. I'ho great enxir of his life, and that wliieli V 
broiigM upon him misery and death, was his im-f 
txmndwl attaefimont to lus favoiirilcs, Gaveston and 
the two DcMxaicers. lu itself this attachment was 
not criminal;-but tlieir iiupnidence, insolence, mn- 
ai»..v.i, and arance, excited iinivoi-sal hatred and in- 
clignation, and involved both tberaselvcs and their 


BECnOK IV. 


still sitting ntinninf ™ coronation was K o’^ing" composed, young Edward mai'ched forward, 

and baitmf toss'!. rcachixlDniham, following tho course of the in- 

however Oueon 1 ^ 01 .. '"i y®ftl>ty, ^ by tlio smoko of tho desolating foes which 

However, guoen Irabidk and the Loi-d Xlortimer rulciT Aarkcd. the progress of the Scots. Encumbered with 
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VBsl cnnnfjp oqtfWge, the army of tho English paoeccl 
over niarshos am savago acRerts, raountaina and dales, 
but no enemy was seen ; the Swts ha^ escaped over 
the mountains and moors of Westmoreland and Cum¬ 
berland. It wan decided in a council of war that 

Edward should move northward in a straight line, 
and crossing tho Tyne, occupy the rolds between that 
wyor and the Tweed. Ijpaving behind them their 
baggage of stores and provn|onR, each horsinnan | 
carrying only tv single loali that movement was exe- 
cufed with rapidity. Tho Tyne was crossed, but tho 
country was found to bo so utterly wasted that they 
could find neither fiir.^ nor provisiuns sulficiont for 
thjir wants. For-seven days they waited for tho 
enemy, whom they expected would cross tho Tyne by 
tho same ford on weir return to Scotland. But they* 
waited in vain, the Scots' came not. The Englisn 
army now retraced their steps towards tlio south, 
half iamislicd, and perplexed as to where tho Scots had 
taken up their position. At Icnfrth Edward pro- 
' claimed a heritage w'oHh a hnndim pounds a year, 
together with tho honours of knighthood, to any one 
who would bring him eftrtain information of tho situa¬ 
tion of the Scottiidi army. Tho prise wte .won by 
Thomas do Kokesby. They were fttimd by him en¬ 
camped on a hill not more than three leagues off.( 
That hill was on tho right hank of the Wear, and/ 
Edward led his amy to its loft hank, opposite the) 
Soots. The two armies ranged in order of mtUo, but/ 
there was no fighting. Some of the lords broughti 
the young king on horseback lx;foro his forces in order j 
to inspire them with conrago, but they-had no oppor- ( 
tunity of displaying their valour. The liver was 
rapid and dangei-ous to pass in tho fiico of an enemy, 1 
and tho Scots w-onld not cross to meet tho English, \ 
and the English would not cross to encounter the 
Scots. Tho j\img king offered them an nndi8tuj:bed 
piBsago if they would come and fight in a fair and 
open field, hut tho Scots were not so chmli-ously itf^ 
cTincd. They would abide on tho JiiUs, they said, as 
long as they plcasi'd. For three day^ tho two ainTas, 
lay in sight of oauh other, hut on tho meaning of thel 
fourth day, when tho English looked upon tho moun-i 
tain, not a Scot rvas to bo scon. Edward followedl 
and found them in^-etill more furniidahle position, 
higher up tho river which still divided their forcen. 
For eighteen days tthoy lodgixl against cacSt other: 
cvci-y night from dark till dawn, tho Scote “ homiaig 
with their horns, and making such a nmse that Jit 
seemed as if all tho great devils in hell wore act 
loose.” In tho midst of this “ homing," on ono ocra- 
sion, Dougli^ 'with two hundred fi^o'wers, croseed 
Wear, and with a loud cry of “A Douglas I la 
Douglas 1 ye shall die, ye English thieves 1” fougnt 
their ■way to Edward’s camp. U’hcy cut tho cords (of 
his camp asunder, and %carjy captured the yon mg 
king, and then fought their -vray back again. Mbro 
tlum threo hundred English were slain, and the S^uts 
found their ■way back with hnt little loss. There hvas. 
no more fighting. Tho ^ts silcntlytrotircd hf>lr a 
%night march; and Edward, gi-ving up tho pursuiPin 
despair, raarched back*to York, where his army Was 
disDanded. The Scots returned to their own couhtny 
laden witii plunder. Tho young warrior was omt- 
gcncralled, and it is rccoi'ded that ho wept when J he 

--Jl_ 

^ind himself thus circumvented Ity an enemy iViaior 
in numbers to his own foi'ces. 

On his Totnm to London Ed>vard breathed nuUting 
but ■wax and ■vengeance on the Scots. But ho .was 
not yet so mneh of a king as to mako either pneo or 
war. That power ivas in tho hands of Queen Isabella 
and the Lord Mortimer. They had now other ends in 
view thou tho coniinnanco of tlio ■war rrith tho in¬ 
domitable Scots. They ■wore desirous of TCaeo, and 
soon aftor they opened negotiations with _Kolx*rt 
Banco. On his part, Bmcc Was desirous of terminating 
the war by n uefinito and honourable treaty, a treaty 
which would iiconro p^co to Bis oountiy, and a thremo 
to his young son I^id. A treaty of peace with 
Scotland ■was unpopular in England, but by Uio “ evil 
ami naughty counsel of tho Ixwd Mortimer and tho 
queen-mothor,” about the feast of W hitsnntido, A.n. 
1328, a parliament, which met at Kortliampton, con¬ 
firmed its articles. By this treaty tho indopendeneo 
of Scotland was fully recognized, tho long-contested 
point o£ feudal stjporiority being wholly given up. 
Ono of its loading articles was, ll»t David, tho only 
son of liohert Brnco, should be married to Joanna, a 
sister of King Edward, and notwithstanding their 
tender ago, tho ceremony was perfonnod on tho 22nd 
of July, at Berwick. It was ale^ agreed that tho 
Scotch regalia and “ the stone of destiny ” should bo 
restored. In return for these f«d other advontngi's, 
Bmeo agreed to pay thirty thousand marks for tho 
images caused by tho recent invasion ; and to restoro 
to some Englirii noblemen certain estatre in Scotland. 

While tins treatj^ was pcmling, tho youthful King 
Edward was marned to I’hilipitn of Ifainault. She 
was brought cn’er to England fay hor undo John, a 
littlo before Christmas, a.T). ]<<27, ond on tho 2-1 th of 
January followinfr, the marriage ceremony was jHjr- 
fonned at York with gn^t |)oiit]i. 

At this period the position held by tho Lonl Mor¬ 
timer exposed him to tho envy of tlio barons. In a 
parliament held this year at Salisbury he w'as created 
earl of March, wliieh liad tho two-fold effect of 
increasing his insolence and the anirooHity of his 
enemies. Dangers were gathering around Ixith hinv. 
and the queen-mother. Aftej ho Imd been ^ereat«>d 
earl, tho government seemed more flian ever to lie 
shared betw-een him and Isabella. Tho regency lio- 
came almost ciphers in tho state. Mortimer’s cx^ieuscs 
grow with his exaltation. Tho right of purv^Wro 
was abtisecC to meet his wants. Provisions were t^cn 
np by him in tho ex-queon’s name “at tho king’s 
price,” to tho sore oppression of tho people. Such a 
state of things cdiud not long continue. A con¬ 
federacy ■was ibrmed agaipst him%iid It-alxdla. Tlioso 
who had joined with them in detliroiiing Edward of 
Csernarvoii, now conqiircd« against them. Tho con- 
federatoR were ITonry, carl of Lancaster, who was 
nominally at the head of tho regt-mw, and tiio late 
king’s brothers, tho earls of Kent and Norfolk. Other 
barons joined tfapir cause. At a meeting held in 
London it was resolved to call Mortimer to an account 
for tho murder of the lato king; for depriving tho 
regency of their authority ; ftr embezzling tho puhlio 
treasure; for what was ^med the dibhonourahlo 
penoo with Scotland; ond for various other crimes. 
For a time, howerer, Mortimer averted tho danger 
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, Tho 4Lifederatcfl vrero imeolato. By the iiTioo — 
oomo of the prelatt^ the earls of Kent and IforfolW 
made their peace with Inin and Isabella, and tlie eari’ 
of Lancaster, after making an ineffeettuil attempt h 
crush the &YOurito by foroc of arms, was compelled t( 
sue for pardon and pay a heavy fine. Mortimer %va8 aj 
man of ginat subtlety, and withal revonCTful. Ho had 
made peace with tho king’s nncles, bnt nis ixsconoilia- 
tion with them was insincere. Ho resolved to imoom- 
poss thpir deaths. Ho began withtlie earl of Kent, who 
was j’onng and artless. Mortimer’s spies and ogonts 
{wreuaded him that Edward of Csemarvon was Still 
alive, and confined in t’orfe O^le. foil into the f1l 
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other crime was laid to charge.* It i8'‘rocorded, 
however, that his death was the lew lamentdd beoause 
bis servants and retiniie had been aoenstom^ to ride 
abroad and take things up at their ^easorb, neither 
paying nor agreeing to pay their (nvnem ^ them, a 
proof that the oppressive privile^ aof putveyanoe 
were still a pa!H of the vroys and means, not only of 
royalty, but of the nobles of tho land. ' . 

Mortimer did not^^ong'tiiumph after thi# scene of 
iniquity. “ Whoso sheddeth man’s, blood, by man 
shall blood bo shodj>^ is the decree of heaven. 
About three months after tho death of the' earl of 
Kent, King Edward became a fiitber. In June, a,i>. 
13S0, his ^ut-bmn, Edward, known to posterity as the' 
Black Prince, was bom at 'Woodstock. 'Iho yotmg 
king was then eighteen years of age, and he thought, 
and rightly so, that it was time to assert his royal 
authority, and emancipate himself from the yoke of 
the quoen*mothor and tho LoiA Mortimer, o^ecislly 
as their rule was hateful to his people. Ino im* 
momlity of their connection had long been the theme 
of the popular outcry. It vms a scandal to the nation. 
Iheir actions, also, had aroused tho popular indigna- 
^on, and there ivas fi cry for vengeance. Edward 
' Jmwlf had both reason to fear and hate the Lord 
jfortimcT. But how to encompass his dowuM was 
the question, llis power was fimnidable, and it re- 
Iquiied great ciroumspection on the part of the king to 
'carry out his design. There were, however, willing 
hearts and ready l^ds among his nobles to aid him, 
and the plan for getting rid of Mortimer vras soon 
settled. Jt was not an ago when men scrupled to do 
acts of treachery and violence, and Mortimer had 
•; himself set the king and his.l»TonB tlio example. In 
tlie month of October thoro was a parliament hold at 
Nottingham. Isabella and Mortimer took up their 
residenoe in tho castle. They l»ad a ^trong guai-d of 
armed knights, and the ox-queen slept every night with 
tlie keys of tho castle ntidcr her pillow. On tho 
king’s airiv^ h^was allowed with a few attendants 
to take up his abode wiliiin its walls, bnt his retinue 
1 1 chiefly lodged in tho to^ra. I-oi-d Montoente was in 
Tho governor of th.at castle was in the secret, >.'1 the secret. On the morning of the lOtli. of October 
■ ■ ■ ‘ .... ™.ii;^^ard and Montacuto hod a private interview, and 

1 - mmodiately after, tho noble lord rode away into the 
i Kmntry with many attendants. Moriinicr susjpocted 
ajcachory. Probably aome hint <4 the plot had been 
*' him,. In the afternoon, Mortimer accused 
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snare. 

i^nd c-onfinned tho (ale. Tho earl of Kent deaii’cd to 
SCO hisabrolherJbldwarj, but ho could not, ho said, lot 
him have the desired interview. If he would write a 
letter, ho would deliver it to him. That letter was 
written, and given to the governor, who forwarded it 
fit (ffi? treacherous Mortimer. It oontained a promise 
that lie would exert all his power and influence to set 
his brother at liberty, and restesre him to tho throne. 
Nothing could be more natural, fiir if tlie earl believed 
that lidw'ard of Ct^nnarvon was still alive, ho would 
only bo acsting the part of a brother to t^o up his 
cause. But Edward vras dead, and Mortimer knew it, 
and yet that fatal letter w.ui considered treason I Jsa- 
Ixtlla and Mortimer summoned a parliament comprised 
of their pftrt^us, who adjudged tho unfortonato 
vietim to a traitor. Tlie earl of Kent was 

beheoiled outside tho town of Windrostor, and as no 
one could bo found that would perform the office of 
headsman, a convicted fidem was induoed to wield the 
axe on condition of a fivo pardon. ’I'ho trial v^ioh 
sent tlie oredulous carl of Kent to the block fur having 
designed to raise a dead man to the throne, is one of 
tlio most curious in the annals of jurisprudenoo. No 


tx^’ven 

m^'-lward before the council of being privy to a con- 
Ef^linuy a^inst himself and tho queen-mother, and 
fn#oi^ tlie ki^ flatly denied it, ho still adhered to 
tHe charge. He ^treated Edward as d.liar. Still 
til ^ortimor considered himself sate in tho castle. His 
M bights were devoted to his interests, and tho of 
k] $e castle were in Isabella’a custody; what harm 
th %ild happen? But k^u were lio^cd.. On the 
con^ ride of the sandstone rock on which the Castle 
'trends, thoro was, and still is, an entrance to a .snb* 
’'Jraneoiw passage which led to the interior of tho 
^tlo. Ihate entrance is still known as Mortimer’s 
e.” It ivas then covered over hy brambles andv* 
hoj[fi^qB, but the governor of the oastle had been won 
bif‘cr, and-he pointed it out to Edward and Montaente. 

too deSefrof tho night, therefore, Montacuto and his 
Ia\.VGndaiit8' returned from thrir trip into the oountiy, 
ate ' ■ 
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wd...oud& theif tray through this socrot passage. 

, Wheh' '^oy wa?® within^ho castle walls and hod 
toached^ie foot of the main tower, they wore joined 
W Ao kuig,'who led. them up a silent staiicaso into a 
dark, apartm^nlh While there, voices wore hoard in 
Ine qn^'s mitrtment. Isabella and Mortimer with 
the biwop of Xinooln and others vdte spoading the 
Me^t hours of the night in anxions consultation. 
What further miscliu^ they wore brooding over was 
never reseired % the page of-lustoiy, for they wore 
^t short in their deliberations. After killing two 
knights, the intruders rushed into the room,, and it 
was in vain that Isabdla entreated her “sweot son" 
to snire her "gentle Mortimer;” he was dragged out 
of we CMtle mid committed to safe custody^ Mor¬ 
timer, with several of his adherents, wore sent under 
n strong guard, to the Tower of London, and £Sdward 
issued a proclamation, in wbidi ho annotlnocd that he 
.hod taken the administration of the govenimont, 
which had boon “evil managed,” into his own hands; 
and that ho had caused the carl of March and his 
adherents to be arrested as tho principal movers of 
this evil management. Mortimer was condemned lis 
a traitor by a parliament held at Wostminstor on tho 
26th of November. Tho.charges onswhich ho was 
oonviotod were, that ho hod fomented dissensions 
between the late king and queen; that ho had caused 
Edward II. to be murdered; that ho had compelled 
the earl of Lancaster and others to pay heavy fines; 
that he hod illegally assumed tho TOwera of tho 
regency; and tiiE^t ho had oncoinpassoa tho death of 
tho carl of Kent, lie was hanged at "the elms,” 
near Tyburn, on tho- 29th of November. Sir Simon 
Beresford was oxo<mtcd with him os an accomplioo. 
Others wore afterwards condemned and oxooutod. 
Gournoy, one of tho murdorers of Edward of Osmar- 
von, on whose head, os well as that of Ogle, a price 
was set by parSamont, was arrested in Spain, and 
delivered over to an Englisli officer, who, under pri¬ 
vate instmetions, lichoaded him at sea with<}at any 
form of trial. What became of Ogl^ is not known. 
As for tho “ sho-wolf ” of France, Qneeri Isabella—one 
of the most gttilty of all who hod figured in tS^s ora 
of crime and retribution—at tho intercession of tho 
I’opo her shame and guilt escaped exposure and 
punisliment, but she paased the rcnminiug twenty- 
eight years of her li|e in seclusion , at her house at 
Busings. 

Edward HI. was now his own master, add a novf 
cp>ch oommonced. Tho era of misrule was ever. A 
king wielded tho sceptre who was able to govern his 

O le. There was no longer to bo ailhrmty in the 
; lawless'force must yiold to Singly antlicirity. 
The advantages of his omninistration soon became 
manifest.. The numerous gongs of robbers which had 
durii^ twenty years of revitption and counter-revolu.- 
tion infested the land, wore hunfod down and. brought 
to justioo. Even tho barons, who had been theik 
protectors, if not abettors, no lenrar had tho power tjo 
shield them from punishment. Tnoro.woip no lo 
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tation when, one after the other, Qavestuh, i 
Dosponcor^ and Mortimer had fallen, their deat 
being oon^erod a just pimidiment for tho wronj 
they iud committed on the body poUtio. Edward II 


irisdy Ifopt his court free ftrom minions, andibhose 
aUo men for his counsellotc^ and learned and just 
men‘to admitiistor tho laws. New life and vigour 
were inftued by hi® rule into all parts of tho oonstitu- j 
tioB, 

But though Edward HI. was gift*^ with many of 
tho qualities of a sagacious ruler, his xoign unhap¬ 
pily was not of a noaoofnl diaracter. His mind, ns 
his 'after history will disoToBo, was iaint^ with the 
oommon vice of most* great miors, ambition. Bui if 
Edivard was ambitions, so were tho dtief meh of his 
Ungdom. They went with liim hoai-t and soul in all ^ 
his entorprisos® ThoyMpiod Bis martial ardour and | 
chivalrous accomplishments. Tlioy wore proud to 
follow him to fields of "glory won by bkxm.” His 
Vats wore often founded on ^ubtful pretensions, but 
their jnsrico was never called into quostion. It was 
under his rule that tho character of tho English 
booamo fully unfolded. Then it was really miido 
manifest that a great race had sprang out of tno Nor¬ 
man opproBSor and tho Saxon serf; that their blood, 
mingled with that of tho "bold Britons” and their 
Koman masters, had at length produced a natim in¬ 
ferior to none either of ancient or modem rimes. 

“ Every yeoman from Kent to Northuraborland valued 
himsou os one of a race bom fur^victeMry and du- 
minion,” even as did tho Bomans of old. Hence it , 
was that tlie annals of this reigw diiufly .oansut of ' 
relations of gorgeous pageants of chivahy; tho tramp 
qif war-horses with their stately trappings; and ilm 
gallantry of xnail-dad riders in tho tournament and 
battio-field, aocompapiod by soonos of desolation, tlio 
ntia of domestio comfort by an-osting tiio pursuits of 
industry; and tho slaughter of tens of thoiuands. 

'I’he general fooling of tho nation had boon averse 
to tiio lato treaty with Scotland; and no one hod been 
more averse to it than King Edward. His pride liad 
been wounded it, and ce longed to wipe out Uio 
disgrace ho had monrrod in the first campaign of his 
warliko career. At this timo Bobort Bmoo was dt'ad, 
and his son Da'rid sat Oii his throno. • Scotland had 
also lost two of its brayost warriors. The Lord Juinos 
Douglas had been killed in Spain as ho was conveying 
tho heart of .limoe to tho Holy Ijond ;,and Bai^ulph 
earl of Moray and rc^nt of tno kinf^m, dim sud¬ 
denly ill July A.i>. 13B2. Bandolph was succoedod in 
regency by Donald carl of Blarr; a man for in¬ 
ferior to him in pmlenco and ability. It lias iKlHf* 
seen tiiat by bno ca tho' articles in'tho lato treaty somo 
English nobUunon were to ho restored to their estates 
in Scotland. That stipulation liad been dureganlud. 
It was in vain tliat fbmonstrancos wore mado by the 
lEbiglish court and the nuplcs intiftostod; with tho 
exception of llonry de P^roy, not one recovered their 
own. Under those circumstances the disappointed 
nobles formed a design of brin;ring about a cfiangc in 
the Soottiitii dynasty. Edwam ]^iol waa^Uving on 
his ancestral estates in Franco, and ho was invited by 
tiiom to come and toko po^ssiun of tiio kingdom of 
which his father Jolui Ifoliol had been deprived. Ho 
had prumiros oftivarm sapixate and Btdiol accepted 
the invitation. Ho came to wo noi'th of England 
witli forty knights, where he Vas joined by the dis- 
eontented bi-£, among whom were tho earls of Athol | 
and Angus, and tho lords Boaumont^ Wake, awl 
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They Iiad raised an amy of two thoiisMd( ^— ^jjTOBy j^nnr 

five hund^ men to Kupprt the cense of Mol, the 


—that he Bccretly encouraged the movement. At all 
events they did march through those counties to the 
Hnmher, whence they sailed to Fife, where they 
landed ip August, The mioocss’of Haliol wa» rapid 
and marvellous. On his landing he disperaod a crewd 
of cpntiy people who ^ad assembled to c^jposo hbi; 
and in a few days ho twice dented an4imy of Soots 
under the earl of Marr, and each time with great 
slaughter. Among the slain were the earls erf Marr, 
Carriek, and Monteith, and several other men of note, 
and the whole kingdom was thrown into oonsterna* 
tion. David and his young quoen were sent into 
Frenro for safety. Batiol, fouowing up bis successes, 
took Perth without resuitanco; and on the 27th of 
September he was crowned king of Scotland at Scone. 

Bnt Batiol’s reverse of fortune was as rapid as his suc¬ 
cess 1^ been. ^Vhen Edward III. received the nows 
of tins revolution in Scotland, ho was hoMing a par¬ 
liament. lie was advised by that assembly to march 
with an anny toitho north, to watch events. While 
on his route Balid socretly renewed to him all the 
fonns of feudal srfBmission imposed on his fothor by 
Edward L; engaging to deliver Berwick into his 
hands, and to marry .lonnna his ^tcr, if her marriage 
with David. Bruce, his rival, could be dissolved. 
Boliol considered that ho was ^fwly seated oft the 
IhroTO -of Scotland; and in his fiiucicd seenrityalio 
dismissed ^ troops, and w'ent to Hxmd his duistnuwi 
at Annan in Dumfriesshiro. But the Soots woro noil 
yet subjeotod to Buliol’s away. ITio name of Bruo^ 
was dear to them, while that of Baliol was held in 
scorn. In the dead of thff night he was suddenly 

attacked by a body of horse * ... 

I^iglas, young Bandolph, earl 
^on Frapr, and ho was compiled ... »» mo. 

Leaving his brother Henry dead behind him, he him . 
si'H hdf naked, oscapd on horsohack, without a sad¬ 
dle, to Carlishv , 

It was felt, if not actually knftiftu that tho Englidi 
king had secretly cmmtenauoed BMplb expedition, 
,M^**** grwtort exoaperation prev^ed among tho 
aolmrents of Kmg David. Acting in his name, bnt 
without orders, early in A.n. 1333, the !S»ts invaded 
England fire and dtaugbter waiting on their stqw. 
Before this irruption, Edward kid applied to his par- 
MOTt to legaba^ or at least to^uslify in the eyes of 
tho English, his ambitious projects on Scotland, but 
t]ie_ prcla^ harons, and Qcmmons were divided in 
their opinion, and gave mo direct advice on the suk 
jeet. When, Iwwever, tho Scots hod renewed their 
itepre^tions on Engifeh ground, prlfeinent engagi4 
to assist him to tho utmost. Their advice tlien was 
to recover Berwick and redneo .Scotland. IMward 
was not slow in following this advice.' It was in 
aiwrdanco with his heart’s desire, and accoidingly his 
military vassals wore,6mnmraicd to meet on tho 2nd of 
May, at Neweastlo, in that month a great army 
invested ^rwick on all sides, Berwick had a nume¬ 
rous garrison, who made avigoroiM ^fpoe; but on 


tffl and by thfbeS 

»otoniedto ^ ^j«bonm^ld^r^®«d he «. 
^authority. *“d Iry, ^’^eaty-a* 


> oossiem nii»^ of Scotj. the most 


annv Scotland fiir ^ .,®*^wel], »],„ 
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[ thnmo acroaj'^^j* ®oo mare^^'^ 
lok 'fflplore tJiA .sent ainW 
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1^ )^iy Btem T^taiioe, it waa thought that 

suodued; but iu> sootier bad 
®“?W*^„;t®"^t6red £iiglaad thnn Baliol was again 
attobTO^<&am all qnartera, and compelled to act on 
th^e^^ye. During ihe fint mont^ of a.n 1836 
' ooatilitieB.^niBUspeiided by a truce procured by the 
agonte ^ the and Philip of Fraiiw. A oongrets 
held 'at Newcastle for n^poiating a peooe, but 
witibout effect. The truoe expired on tne 9th of' 
Uayi and the y»r waa renewed. Edward again led 
%n anny^ into SootlanA As the Soottishpatnota hod 
not rocoivod effectual aaaiatanoe from Pi^oe, they 
fook refuge in their inaccessible mountains and wilds, 
leaving, all the level county a defencelote prey. 
B^Pirjad. paatebed through Athol to Inverness, marking 
ttis way with, desolation, and returning in the same 
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returned to England. In the autumn he hold a par^ 
lianient at Nottingham, and ho was still there when 
fan heard of the death of his hrothw John, and of some 
hostile enterprises of the Scots. Again flew to the 
relief (ff his moan-mlrited ally, but with the same 
result as before. The Soots ilew to Aeir mountains 
and v{ilda, and Edward, after desolating other parts of 
the oonnt^, returned to Londem to kwp his Ci^ist- 
mas. Supported by the English monarch, Baliol for 
some time supported the semblanoe of authority in the 
Ixiwlands, but when Edward was compelled to sus- 
poud his warlike operations by a war which he was 
about to undertake in Franco, ho was a third time 
driven ignominiously from his throne. 'While Edward 
was engaged in actual war with Franco in A.D. 1338, 
castle after <^1e was taken by the Soots, and Baliol 
took rofiige in England. Three years after, Eing 
David, who was then eighteen years of returned 
with his quoon” to Scotlund, where he was received 
with eutliusiaNm. lie was in alliance witb the king 
of France, and as Edward was still at war with tliat 
monarch, iii the year 1342 David mii^ several inroads 
into ^igland. Edward was, indeed, glhd to conclude 
a truce with him—a tnice which was prolonged to 
tho end of A.D. 1344. Mcanwhilo that “ shadow of a 
king,” Baliol, was provided for by his patron, Edward, 
in wo north of England, where he was employed to 
protect that port of,tho country from tho forays of 
^ttiah borderers. 

Philip, king of France, had promised asrastanoe to 
the Soots, and was known to be making grOkt prepor 
rations fin- that purpose. Philip dreaded the martial 
and ambitious s^rit of the Engli^kiif^, and ho oon< 
coived that % ^ forces to those of the Scot* 

tish patriots, he might restrain his ambition. But 
wlulo Philip was memtating attacking Edward in tlio^ 
desolated plains of SootlaHi, Inward was meditating 
attacking nkn in the fertile'phuns of Fnuioe. A 
wilder dioam of ambition than that of establishing 
his authority over Scotland by means of the mem- 


dominions. As the claim which he put forth it 
that orown was tho source of lonj^ and bloody wan 
between England and France, it is necessary to e 
plain Ao fimndation on which it was built. 


• Oharfts the Fair had died without male and 
.was tttooeeded by his cousin Philip do Valois. In tho 
year' 1329 Philip had summoned Edvmrd to oomo 
over to Franco to pay him hmuc^ os his lieim lord 
for his French dominions. It is said that Edivard 
tien cemeidered the crown of Franco was his by right, 
and that it was with great reluctance ho oboj^ tho 
summons. It is further said that before he did obey 
it he made a protestation before his own ooundl tlmt 
what he did was b^ constraint, and dhoiild not bo 
considered as a renunciation of his right to tho orown 
of ^ranoe. Who constrained bim ? Was it his “ own 
council ?” If*so^ it n)^ bo presumed that they con* 
sidered his claim chimerical. However, as the story 

S he wont and did homage to Philip for his Krencm 
.nions; but as he looked on the brauty and ridios 
of France, bo became more than over resolved to 
assert his claim to that fair kingdom. But what 
was tho naturo of tho claim which Edward pietcndod 
to have to the throne of Franco? It rested upon 
these Bellow grounds. By a law of Frailbe called 
the Salic law, fonudas wero excluded from its throne. 
No female had over filled that thi-ono, although tho 
monarchy liad existed for nine ccuturica Tho law 
was unwritten, and was in principle ill-defined, but 
it was tho ostabUshod custom; and long-established 
custom takes tho force of law. By that custom, or- 
law, the daughters of several of tflb ancient kings of 
France had ooeu excluded fi-om the succession. In 
•Wrtue eff it, the two immediate predeocsEors of Philip 
de Valois—Philip tho Long and Charles tho Fair— 
hod Buoceeded to th« crown. Chai-Ies tho Fair died 
a.i 9 1828, leaving a daughter, Maria, and a queen 
eneeidte. Here tlus famous and fatal controveniy com* 
menoes.. It was conceming tho right to tho ix^cncy 
till the queen was deliver^ and to tho snccossion if 
the child proved to ho aadaiighter. I'hcro wci-o two 
claimants, Philip do Valotb, brother to Philip tho Fair; 
and Edward HI., king of England, son of Isabella, 
daughter of Philip tlio Fair. This great cause was 
solemnly debated before an assembly of tlio states of 
France, the only competent judges in the matter, and 
it was decided in fovonr of l^ip de Valois. He 
became regent till it should apiM»r wlmthor th* child 
was a son or daughter. When bom it proved to be a 
daughter, and then Philip, according to the decision of 
tho stated bepame king. As before seen, I^dw|jjd 
vrent to Frapee to do hinnago to Philip for bis Fmtclr 
dominions. He also perfunned several other acts ex¬ 
pressive of his.ackuowlcd^ont of Philip's right and 
title to the French^ kint^om. If ho had not been 
Satisfied with the decision of the i^tos of Franco, ho 
bnght never to have pm-fininod that homage, or dona 
those acts, for by so doin^ ho virtually sot aside his 
own claim. But it is said that ho was not satisfied, 
and that ho h^ all along meditated putting in a 
chum for tho crown whi(m had been awarded to 
Philip. His ambition, thorefons had-long been 
smouldoting in hi% bosom, and it is possible that it 
would have'smonldercil still longer but for tho fovonr 
which Philip showed towar^i the Scots. Ho had 
a&rded an asylum to their ^oung king and queen; 
he had sent them small supplies of men and money, 
and had opcAly encouraged their, partisans; and at 
length he was making propamtions to give them his 







leinpuiiK uuaiTH, bnt omtuiQi^ Steady and inam in 
his atts/^ment to KJpng Fhifip. Tho of iltthdo^ 
howoTOT, had rocaei^tlylost; much of his outbolity over 
his suhjwto. Thr ^ dcmoor^fio pariy in F^don had 
trinmphed o^sxirtirTho nobles, and the inhaUtahts of iho 


powed^ul aid. Inoonsed at this, Edwaxd revived ^ t^pting of 
TovWo his claim to the crown of Franco, and to win it his atta^ment to K j 
if he could the sword. In this resolve he^ was howevw, had rocte 
encoaraged and confirmed by Robert d’Arhns, a his subject 

brother^n-Iaw of Phi^ do Valois, who had recently trinmphed OTow-er ^ --— — 

taken rcfiieo in tlie i&elish court. Robert d’Artois great t>'Kn>ding mties had placed tiiomseivoB under the 


Bontonoo, whoa his brothor-in-T«vir bocamo king, ho 
hoped to get reversed. Unforttuiaiely, however, 
Philip was privy to the forging of certain deeds ibr 
strengthening 1^ titlolo this^mutedsterritory, and 
insto^ of reversing the sentenffl, ho banished Iwhcrt 
d'Artois, and confiscated all his estates. It was from 
this ciroumstanoe that he had taken refuge in Eng¬ 
land ; and in the hope of recovering his 1^ honours 
and estates, he lahoiued earned^ to persnodo Edward 
that his title to the crown of F^ranoo was valid. As 
the whisperings of-Robert d’Artois were in ^ndanoo 
with tho, suggestions of Edward’s amhitic^ and ns 
Philip had so gr^tly offended him by his support of 
the ^ttish mtriots, he resolved to attempt uo ac¬ 
quisition of France. In tiio year 1336 ho declared 
that the peers of Franco and the statos-gcneral had 
acted rather “likp villains and robbers” twn npright 
judges; and that bo would no longer submit to their 
deeWn, or rceogn^o Philip as king of the French. 
This do^ration was followed ly action. In A.l>. 1337 
ho sent over a oommission to the carl of Brabant ands 
others, to demand the kingdom of France as his indis¬ 
putable right; and this ^mand being rejected with 
sooru, ho prepared for war. * • 

PJdwara’s enterprise ivaa one of gn»t diifioulty. 
Franco was not a kingdom to bo won by a single 
battle, or without groat armies. All this m'os known 
to him, and prejiarcd accordingly. Ills prepara¬ 
tions, for the ago, wore on a {pgantio scale. In making 
tliem ho had the hearty aasistanoo of the Engli£ 
people. War with Franco was nnivorsally popular in 
England, and it was felt that if any one could conquer 
it, it was the chmlrons King Edward. Hence he had j 
no great difficulty in raising the ways and moans. 
His parliament readily granted him subsidies; and 
his Bubjeots vf^illingl^ suhmittod to ullages. The 
heart of the nation was with 1^. Ho seized all the 
wool of the year thrmighoatHio kingdom, and the 
Cornwall and Dovonshitej and'yet no com¬ 
plaints woro heard. But if his subjects submitted to 

E rivatious in aid of the entorpris^ so did the king 
imself. In the hopo of obtaining the crown of 
France, ho pawned the jewels of ‘that which adorned 
bis brows. l*he moniy he collootod was enormous, 
bnt it was not more than was needed. Ho hod not' 
only to support his own^rmy, but to subsidize allies 
on the Contment: allies in whom bo could not placo 
implicit trust. Among those were the4Cmperor liouis 
of Bavaria,,the dukes of Brabant and Quildors, the 
archbishop of Cologne, the marquis of Juliers, the 
raunts of Hainault and Namur, ufe lords of Tanqno- 
mont and Booqtien. All these, with othonv eagerly 
roooivod money from tLo Enj^ish monarch, bnt they' 
proved not to be so eogDr to do battle &r libn. One 
continental earl proved inoorruptible, the earl of 

ost 


'b influence itt rich amt^pcqiulous cities,were ied«^ to 
invite the English king,to land his army in their 
territories. 

Edward sailed from Orwell in Suffolk in July, a.d. 
1338. Ho landed At Antwerp, and was wai^y re¬ 
ceived by the Flemings. Bnt there was no war*in 
that year. It was spent in inactivity. After gfant- 
ij.ing various trading privih^^ to the Flemings and 
Brabanters, and epending bis money among t^ 
Germans, all that ho could procure froid them was a 
promise to meet him in Jmy, a.d. 1.339. But they 
were not then ready. It was September be^re he 
could take tho field, and then fifty thousand men fol¬ 
lowed him to tho siege of Canforay. As ho approoc^d 
tho confines of Franco, the counts of Namur and 
Hainault roflised to advance fiirther, and rotired.with 
their forces. They hod rendered him service enough 
for their money; and Edward, ironically thafiking 
them for what thov had done, they returned to their 
.'homes. He had still an army of foriy-sevon thousand 
^men-at-arms, and with those he advanced to Feronne 
and St. Quentin, burning all tho vilh^os and. open 
towns in his routo. Hero the rest of his allies rotfred 
from tho contest. Ho hod spent his money in vain. 
To pay his allies, indeed, ho had not only spent his 
all, but had oontrwtod a heavy debt; and as Bhilip 
avoided a battle, merely acting on 'the defensive, 
Pldward was obliged to retire to Ghent. All that was 
done in this campaign was to inflict nfln on. unoffend¬ 
ing French citizens and peasants. About this time 
Tope Benedict XII. made an attempt to rostorokpeaco; 
but Edward wctald not listen to any terms ^rt uf 
being put into possession of tho French kingdom. On 
tho contraiy, ho assumed tlio dangerous iiue of king 
of Franco, and quartered tho French lilies with tho 
English lions in. his arms. 

W Edward had solemnly ensogod with his allies not 
ftyp return to England till the war was ended. ' But* 
uthecossity knows no law. In tho year 1340 ho was 
a ^pellod*'to rotnm to obtain fre^ resources. Ho 
his queen and infont son, Lionel, with four earls 
0f Antworpi us hostages for his rctnru within a week 
^ 'ter Midsummer. Ho landed at Harwich on the 21st 
Fobruaiy, anA in March ho held a parliament, 
rhore was no gre« difficulty in procuriim the supplies 
needed. Having roprosontod that wiuout a largo 
ipnly all his dosiCTa wosld bo trained, and Umself 


id contracted were liquidated, tho parliament still 
Aring in ^ madness, liberally responded to his 
[.'blon^ Ihe barons and KnifAts g^ted him tho. 
inth sheaf fleece, and lamb pf ^1 thete lands for tw^ 
ehrs; and tho citizons and burgessoB a ninth of their 
iloveahles aoooi'dingto their real valuer besides rfoeer- 
I$lly submitting to additional customs on various 
<tt^ 
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artiplefl mlrchandiz% Even tho cloigy rabeo- 
4i^ie&tly granted a tenth of thoir zoveunoa ibr throe 
yea^ the whole cominunity still deeming the prizo in 
ww worth the greatest soorifioos tijoy could malco. 
At the same tune Edward mode some return for tlicir 


lughtor. 
borrowing 
d proparod 


eon, and the marriage dower of his oldest daughter. 

Having obtained a present aupply by knowing 
laigo sums from his ricner subjbute, Edward proparra 
to_ return to flanders. Bbforo ho embarkod ho ro- 
oeivod information that Philip had oollocted a largo 
fleet in t^ harbour of Sluys, at the mouth of tho 
8(]^ioldt, to intercept his passage. Bore was an oppor¬ 
tunity for a battle, and prltaps a victory at sea. Ho, 
was in^tiont to fight that naval battle. His council 
advised him to increase his fleet, but ho ^ilod with the 
ships that wore toady to encounter this groat French 
armament. Ho sailed from Orwoll on tiio 22nd of 
June! apd on the following evening ho oamo in siglit 
of the enemy. So numerous wore ^ir diips 
Froissart says," thoir masts seemed to bo like a groat 
wood.* On tho morning of tho 24th tho French drew 
out of tho mouth of the harbour to meet tho En glish. 



smr, TiMB or cowaod nt. 


“ By the graco of Pod and St. George,” exclaimed 
Edward, as ho witnessed this movement. “ l^liaU now, 
as 1 have c^red, £i(^t with the I'renchman.” Aiid i 
ho did fight. ' ^ere^ was a terrible batUe, ft hand-tu-1 
band conflict, in which the English ordiers did turri-: 
ble executioi^ Tho first success wu tfie. recapture of 
“ a mighty ship," tho ‘ dmstophor,’ which the English 
bad Imt tho year before; me fliud result was the 
destruction or capture of nearly tlie whole of th(i 
French fleet. From ton % iif^n. thousand Freni^ 
marineiu were either killed or burned. ^ complolto 
was the victory, that none of Fliilip’s courticni ^r 
ministers dared to apprise him of tho event. TMt 
.tadc was left to his hulf(y>n. « Tho English,” said ffiio 
istor, “are rank cowards.” “Why so?” doman«;d 
hilip., “Because,” repKed tho fool, “they had, r»t 
the courage to jump overboard, lUco your Ifr^os^'s 
French and Norman marinora did at Slays.” j 

The issue of this naval victoiy was advantageous 


’to Edwird both at homo and abroad. His mrftament 
hastened their supplies to enable him to follow up his 
Buoooss; and his (ulios now flooked to his stau^id. 
But although ho had won this great victory “by 
heavenly grace imd mercy,” fortune again proved 
fickle. It ia said that two hundred tliousaiid men 
'tollowod him to tlio French frontier, but no more 
laurels wore won this year. Tho Flemings under 
Itobert d'Artois wigo defeated while besioging St. 
Omora, and all Edward’s effiuts to capture 'ioumay, 
0 ^ of tho riohostand most {x>pulou8 cities of Flanders, 
and zoalousljLattaohed to thesB'ronch interests, proved 
lEruitless. / 

While the siege of Toumay was progrossiiig, I’hilip 
remained at some distanoe with a powerful anny; and, 
as ho would not approach to do batdo, Edward con¬ 
ceived a romantic iaea to bring tlio quanul to on issue. 
As if this great contest was a wager uf battle in which 
heaven would dooido tho right, ho sent a letter to 
“ Philip of Valois,” ofibriog, m order " to prevent tho 
mortality amongst Christian^” as the qnarrdl was be¬ 
tween tliomsolTos, to moot him in single combat; or, 
if that mode of settling it did not suit liis viovM, thou 
the dispute might bo ended ^ the battle of ono hun¬ 
dred of tho most valiant knights on the Frondi side, 
and as many of his. King Edvi'ard’s, liege subjects. 
But Philip did not choose to risk^s ciuwn iu such a 
ohivalrouB manner. Ho coolly rojf^od that he had 
Jpon a letter addressed to ono “ Philip of Valois,” but 
fas it did not come to him ho should rotiini no answer; 
but 08 soon as ho slmuld think fit, ho would drive out 
of his kingdom tlieso who had dared to enter it iu 
ams. Philip also reproached Edwaid witli Uio viola¬ 
tion of his oath of horoogo and rebellion against his 
liege lord. Edward could do notliirig. * Philip would 
neither fight nor fly; and, as liis allies were again 
hourly deserting him, ho*was compoUod to t^roo to an 
armistice. Commissioncra were appointed to treat uf 
an accommodation, and a tince was concluded, wbidi 
was first to last till tho 2Mth of Juno, A.i). 1341, and 
was afterwards prolonged till tlu) same date, a.», 1342. 
In tlie interval, tho Pope endeavoured to convert tlie 
truce into a lasting poaco; but time Philip would 
not listen to tho Hdy Fathers Unlcsd hia mal, ho 
said, struok tho lilies out of his arms, and gavo up 
his assumed title of king of France, he would not treat 
with him. So there was only a pause in tho 
tho war waa not ondbd. 

Edward retirod firom Teumay chagrined, and in a 
wrathful mood. His allies hod again doceivod him; 
but ho could not ppnish thorn. Still burning with 
anger ho returned to England. Lfto iu November lio 
BUwlonly appeared at the/l'uwer London. No ono 
oxpoctod him, and there wore signs of culpable ncgli- 
geuoo in that fortress. Its ^tes and walls were un¬ 
guarded If Edward could not punish his allios, it 
was soon seen tliat ho could punish his subjects. On 
their heads his pont-up wratli dosoonded. Tho first 
storm of hia indignation fell upon those who had tlie 
custody of tho Tbwer; they were imprisoned.* Tho 
next morning ho throw three oi the jtid^ into prison, 
dismissed the loid c-hancelloi, tho treasurer, and the 
master of tlio rolls, and ordered tho arrest of sovoral 
officers who hail been employed in collecting tlio ro- 
vouuo. Anger luid got tho master of him. They had 
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all aidto liim in‘his designs, 1>u£ no one bad their 
duty. In his present temper no one was saib, Granger 
ia a short madness. Stratford, the archbishm of Can¬ 
terbury, who was prosidont of the Coanoil of Hinistors, 
had greatly promoted the war with France, and fear¬ 
ing the wrath of the king, fled to Canterbury. AH— 
from the highest oflicer in the state to the lowest— 
hod &llun under suspicion of doing wrong daring his 
absence. Strat&rd was snmmonra to app^ befeue 
the king, hot he refused. He apr%alod tor himtielf and 
(ollcagucs to the protection of Magna Charta, and eo- 
soriod to the old systen^of excommunicating aU sdbh 
. os should violate its proyisions%nd the Ifbertios of the 
subject by arbitrary arrests: he would only, ho said, 
bo tried ly his poors. In the firrt ontbv^ of his 
wiuth, Edward had imptisonod several of the sacer¬ 
dotal order, and Stratfoid wrote to all the hiihops of 
his provino^ commanding them to puhliih excommu¬ 
nication against idl who violated the immunities of the 
Church ly imprisoning the clergy. Edward and his 
^noil flared ^at ho would became a second Thomas 
a Bocket; hut in the end this contest proved harmless. 
In Older to deprive Stratfind of such popi^rity, he 
WHS charged in the king's name with appropriating, 
or irregularly applying, toother purposes the supdies 
voted by paniamsnt for the hinge use. Stratfora re- 

E l, hv a circular letter, that such a charge was a 
; that the taifflb rais^ were mortgaged for the 
payment of debts contracted by the Icing in the year 
preceding. The contest grow warm: in his reply, tlfl 
king oxhihitod passion, clearly showing that he had 
the w^st of tbo argupkont. In truth, on this occasioa 
tho mitro boat tho crown on constitutional gronrilb, 
and tho king and tho archbishqi became reconciled. 
It is, however,'probable that Edward's want td money 
may have had something to do with tho poacofhl set¬ 
tlement of this quarrel, fur «at this time neither the 
parliament nor the people wbro inclined to give it un¬ 
grudgingly. It would have been unwise for tho.king 
to have continued it, for the clergy had still groat 
power in the state, and the people were not disposed 
to submit to tho rule of ah arbitrary monaroh, Far- 
' liomeut, indeed, would nut on this occasion grant him 
the aid ho required fb| the fiirther prosecution of the 
war with France without an pquivolent: tiiat is, a 
reform of the past, end a guarantee against future 
another instance of a wise barter for the 
Tibefties of England. • 

Edward’s scheme of conquering Franck chiefly by 
means of mercenary allies, had signally failed They 
had never felt any vital intei^ in his cause, or 
really desired its^sucoess. Alf they wanted dtas 
his gold, and when his coflers wore empty they de¬ 
sert^ his standard. Be was now about to try the 
effect of tho arms of the native English, without 
placing my confidenco in meroenarlea. He had begun 
to despair. His losses had hitherto bebn greater t^ 
his gains. He had lost almost all his oenquests in 
Bootland; had spreatly impoverished England; had 
^pped himself of his diadem, and his queen of her 
jowole; and had ooutractod a heavy 1^ of debt, 
which was daily increasing by a high rate .of interest, 
and as yet he hod made'no progresa jh his .c^aagnt All 
haM to sot against this wasanaw vintotyat^uyi^' 
which Innught himnothing but empty ghttyb' AH ^ 
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JbB BroioiiB for sni^rt. Soon after do Mont* 
Ijowever, Cnarlos do Bbis captured tbe 
oily of ^antoa, and ho himsolf 'was tak^ prisoner and 
sent to where ho ■was shut np in the Tower of 
the Lodvlt^'' » 

Charles do ^lois flattered himisolf that tho contest 
was over. Montfort’s captivity (domed at once to 
put an eiod to nis pretensions to the duchy of Brittany, 
and to dash all the hopes which the English king hM 
deriv^ from his allianco to thd ground But there 
was a vroman in Brittany wjio had “tho courage of a 
taan and the heart of a Hon.” Boused by the captivity 
of her husband, and the impending min at her lamily, 
the oounteas de Montfort assembled tho inhabitants of 
BenneSt where she then resided, and pleaded her cause 
before them. Holding hm* in^t eon in her anns,she 
implored thmr assistance for the only mole issue of 
thw .aiioient line of princes in strains at once bold 
and ajObeting; and when she found that her appeal 
vras responded to, girded on her sword, put a steel 
casqne on her hew, and rode from costlo to castle, and 
from town to town, raising troops,and commanding 
them “ Hko a hardy knight” Her ’pw^ess was one 
of triumph. Tho Bretons eveiywhoro ranged thom- 
BoI'VOB under her'banner; and she wo()t and shut her* 
sdf up in'the port of Hennebon to for tho suo- 
couTO King Edward had promised her husband. 

. ]l^t long before tho English arrivod tho fair conn- 
toss 'W8B Dosiogod by (lie I’rcnch under Charles do 
Blois. Charles pushed the wege -with vigour, in the 
hope of taking her prisoner. Hut all his efforts were 
vain. Animated by nor heroism, the ^rrison and^in- 
habitants repelled all his assaults. On ono bccasion. 




with a band of three hundred hoi'semen, she out her 


the French camp and tno ramparts and got i^o back 
to the tow 9 . garrison did not know what liad 
become of the “bmvo lady," and when she ro-onlcBed, 
the gates of tho town thoro was a mighty clangour of 
trumpets and horns, at which tho 4f rcndi marvollcd 
and flow to-arma But at Icnrfh there was a scarcity 
of provisions in Hennebon, and its 'walls hod become 
so sliattered by repeated assaults that tho town was 


and a capitulation 'was resolved upon, l no Disiiop lOt 
Leon, who had inceisantly urged this course as tf4ir 
truest 'wisdom, was deputed to settle tho 4enns with 
Charles. Such was tlio decision of the lor^s of Brft- 
tany under her command; but tho countess was as 
8toat*heartf^ as ever. She urged them to hold^ out. 
threo^day% longer, expressing her ebeliof^ that within 
that time succour would arrivo from King Edwar'd. 
And so it did. As on the morning of tho day tho lorfis 
of Brittany wore about t&capitumte, and the French 
were 'preparing to take pbss^ion of the town, the 
ccnuttoei^ who 'was looking over the sea from a e ' 
tneni iaflbe towi»r of the castle, suddenly exdai 
in a trtmsport of joy“ No capituktiom tho 
^ore coming 1” She saw the Bi^Hsh floerjust _ 
horkon, and in a )>rief space of time its. sh 
great and small, saikdjnto the harbour, and^lande 
.u^y of troops under the comiiiand of Sir Walt 
Manny. Honnebon was so<m relieved of the besiege 


In \'e on the next day, commanded ^ Sir 

Walter, the great battering ennno, which bad long 
beck hammoring away at its wtms, 'waS de8troy(<d, and 
puny of tho tents of we besiegers set on Are, fur which 
good sorvico, on his rotiim to the town, the countess 
“ came fiirth joyfully,” and kissed him and bis com¬ 
rades two or three times “ like a bravo lady." 

1^0 siege of nennebon was now raised, and tho 
French canied tho war into Iiower Brittany. Several 
towns wore captured : but at Quimporlo tJiey wore 
si^jpally defeated by' the English and tho forces of tlie 
coSntess. Later in tho soaecni, Charles do Blois re¬ 
turned to tho^iogoof ^nnebon; but another brilliant 
sortie, headed by the ^vo Sir Walter Manny, put an • 
end 'to this second siege, and the French retixiatetl. 
Tho Countess do Montfort then—^A.n. 1342—came to 
Engknd to press for further reinforcements, and 
Edward fhrnishcd her 'with some troops, who were 

E koed under tho command of Bobort d’Artois. Off 
ruernsey tiie vess^ in which they were embarked 
were attacked by a French fleet, and thoro was a 
fierce combat, in which tho English suffered sonto 
loss, but, favoured by tho darkness of tho night, they 
got safek into a port between Hennebon and VknnoH. 
Bobort a Artois and tho countess laid siego to Vannea, 
and captured it; but it was shortly after ro-takcu by 
tho French, and Bobort escaped with'diffioulty through 
a postern gate. He was sorely wounded, and ho re- 
tunied to Engknd, where he diem 
^ Edward now resolved to toko tho comniand in 
Brittany, He sailed from Saiidvrich early in October 
with twelve tliousand men, and hmded his troojw 
without oppoffltion.* Having ratablislicd a siege at 
Vannes, ho proceeded to Bennes. and from thcnco to 
Nantz, driving tho I’rench beforo him, and kying 
waste tho country in his route. But Edward un¬ 
dertook too much at ono time. By kying siege to 
Vannes, Bennes, and Naittz, his forces became divided, 
tiiOFoby weakening his strength. It was an error of 
which the French were not wow to take ad'vuntogo. , 
: Charles de Blois was reinforced by Thilip’s eldest son, 
John duke of Normandy, ami Edward rotraced his' 
steps to Vannes, whore no ontrcnclved himselfi Tho^ 
French annfp consisted of forty thousand men, who* 
completely surrounded Edwarws small amy Jh their 
enticncWouts. Ilk situation was critical. ^ All tho 
supplies ho could obtain must have been derived from, 
England, and contrary winds might' have rotgihi(4 
them, or they migfit have been mtoroepted by tho 
enemy’s fleet. As tlio two armies, however, wero 
thus facing each other, each fearing to come to an 
onoountep', two legates anived from the Tope, and by 
theif good offices a truco was oonoiuded, which was to 
exist from the 19th of Jaftnary, A,i>, 134;t, to Michael¬ 
mas, A.D. 1340. This truco was confirmed with great 
solemnity by both kings aftd the oliief nobiUty, all 
taking a solemn oath to observe it; and tlicu Edward 
returned to England. But never was a truce leas 
observed. 

By one of its erticlos all prisonera on both rides 
were to ho set at Uborty. John do Montfort vtes cx- 
ressly mentionod in that arriclo^of rrioase;'but in 




It was in vain .that even the Tope remonstrated with 
him on his foithlossnoss; he-was only answered by 


qiiibb^ - So exasperated were tlio twor^twi^ 
ogunin each otiter, tliat the French and Enyjlu«i| 
cared ^notbingjbr the armistice to whitA thwT fangs 
had sworn. Every opportunity of coming to hlow^ 
whether by sea or laiul, was t^crly embracM. ^e 
Bretons, also, under their heroic countoss, still dofiTO 
the French, and tlio French still made no scruples m 
attadcing the Bretons. There was universal wiimoaty 
which no truce could curb. Mutual complainte wore 
made of its violation, but ncithcr,^»rty was willmfj to 
sot an example of refraining from hostilities. 1 hihp 
damaged his cause not only by retaining John 
Montfort prisoner in the bn4 by wanton 

cnidtics. At a tournament nmd in Paris, ho caused 
Oliver do Cliason, Godfrey dllaroourt, and twelve 
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two-fiftbenths frean tho oountioi^ and i^wn-fontbs from 
the oities and buighs, Thetolm^ of the piovittoe <rf 
CantCTbmy also granted him the tenths of their 
living for two years. Thus suHxwted, Bdwmd pob- 
Uslicd a manifesto oontaininat his reaaanu fiw Mmawinip 


Uslicd a manifesto containing his reascmii jor renewing 
^ the war before tho expiration of the truw j nnd fol- 

t jj lowed it up bytsending troops into Bnttany to assist 
countess do Montfort; and a stilPgreater force 
‘' into Quienne, under his cousin, Henry of Banbastor, 
to drive the Frmiohfoiit of that provinoe. Heruv of 
Lanoastor ewtured many towns during this yw, and 
defeated a Imnoh army greatly superior m hmi|ibo» 
to his own, after which he went into winter quarters 
at Bordeaux. 


cruelties. At a tournament iSld in Paris, he caused U > Itorly in the y^ 1346 tho Pope made an eil^ for 
Oliver do Cliason, Go^y dllaroourt, twelve Krenowmg toe cemfotenoes for a peace; but Edward, 
other kniglits, to he arrostm and summarily beheaded m having ^hor ends now in View, refused his consent, 
in the market-place; .and head of Do Clisson was K pri«®er of toe Louvre, 

sent by him to ho stuck up on tho walls of Nantes.* n Joiin ao Montfot^ arrived m En^and. Ifo had oa- 
Othcr nobles in Nonnondy and elscwhcro were dia- K ^ped from his prison-houso in tho disguise of a pedlar, 
ixeod of in too same brutal manner, too crimoB alleged EHavmg renewed his homago to Edword as luiq? of 
against them b^ tliat they esarriod on a treasonable K IranOo, for his duchy, he returned with some Engjdsh 
wrrespondcnco ^ England. By this policy Philip § tiw™ to support his cause, [{ho heart of his « btove 
raised up a host of enemies against both himself and E »«y was gladdmed by his presence; hut her joy 
CharlA do Bids. Many noblo Bretqns who had sup- f trausitoiy. , He died of a fever at Hennobon, in 
ported too cause of Chark^ wont over to that of too I September: ap^inting by will Edward, king of Ehg- 
heroio countess do Montfort. Brittany was finally f land, guardian to his son. From that time the Brototo; 
lost to him thrott^ toe iU*1imod polity of Philip, on i remained Edward’s foitofnl'allios; and their country 
whoso power hd loaiipd for support. m*^™® <». him dtber for advance or retread 

On his return from tho laege of Vannes, Edward Ifwhetoor be earned the war into Normandy or Poitou, 
consulted his parliament in April as to wheOicr toiJi Tho other ends which Edward had in view when 
truoo vtoidi had been concluded should he followed | ho refused to consent to a renewal of conferences for 
hy Tieaeo with France,\ or whether the war should bo H poaeo, whs too obtaining of the earldom of Flandors 
iwowod. Both lonls and commons opproved of too T “r liis eldest son, rooentiiy created prince of Wales, 
tnioo, and advised the king to mako peace if ho could James d’Artaveldt, too brewer of Client, was his 
obtain it on reasonable terms; if not they promised - i friend, and torough his influence he hoped; to 
him their hearty support in tho maintenance of his f auceoed. Accordingly, in July ho sailed from Sand- 


tnioo, and advised the king to mako peace if ho could 
obtain it on reosonablo terms; if not they promised ■ 
him their hearty support in tho maintenance tif his 
quarrel. A commission was appointed to treat of 
ixMioe with tlio oommissionej's of Philii>, before toe 
Pope at Avignon, as their mutual friend; and tho holy 
fotW laboured earnestly to bring peace about, but in 
j vain. The oonforenoes were open^ on too 22nd of 
October, and on too 29th of November they'closed 
I without effect Tho quarrel between too two monarchs 
became fiercer and hotter than over. They even in¬ 
dulged*^ in nnsecmly pCrsonalitios. Philip having re¬ 
cently ostablitocdr the monopoly of salt Edward sar- 
.casticolly remarked that ho now, indeed, reigned by 
?i‘Ot{^lio law; and Philip retorted by calling Edward 
too wool-mertoant. Hard nainw wore finally suc¬ 
ceeded ly blows. 

As it was evident toat tho war would ho renewed, 
both parties mode groat preparations. It was with 
this view that Edvard, early in the year 1344, pro¬ 
claimed a grand tonmamhnt to be celobmtod at^ 
Windsor, that ho might have an opportunity of on-] 
gaging many bravo faiighte in his service. Jn June 
ho mot his parliament at Westminster, in which a war 
spirit was strongly displayed. Having by liis c^n- 
oellor represented that Philip had violatM iHo tifoce 
in no loss than seven articles, and'dosired tho advice 
of his lords ami commons, they-advised him to he no 
longer abused by ill-obtorvcd truces, but to prowcuto 
toe war wito vigour, tillho was enabled'to imtain . an 
honourable peace. This advioo was eieoondod by. tite 
grant of liberal supplies. Ho"wa8 to have an aid of 


wich wito his son and a splendid rofin^^ to treat 
with the deputies of tho fioo cities of Flanders at 
Sluys, where ho landed. In revengo for too oiirl of 
Flanders’ fidthfukodhorenco to too cause of Philip, ho 
(jjdoavourcd to pcrsuaile too Flemings to transfer 
or^ir allegiance fix>m him to his son,' too prihoo of 
toiydos. Ihe sovereign brewer was there, and warmly 
Wsondetl his extraordinaiy propositiou; for it was 
sec^roordinaiy that Edward should have proposed that 
roxp Flemings should cast off their allegiance to toe 
tokhtfid heir of tho earldom, and bestow it on a stronger, 
ri^n though he was a prince, and too son of a 
owat kii^^ Ncvertocless, toe free cities of Ypres and, 
giPiges fovourod Edward’s preporition. jBut hot so'.' 

the citizen# of Ghent. Their dissg^ was dis- 
di^yed in toe meet unequivocal mannoK* Although 
i pl^u* groat leader, James d'Artaveldt^for wfiose fiunoua 
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fopo^ for Edward on this occasion cost him his life, 
ort his return to Ghent tho citizens, who wore wpnt to 
(Mite him cap in hand, turned their backs rqxm; him. 
Batoro vniB nbrehief afloat, and too great brewer "per- 
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utqiost^ OoAstwnation; far Edward tho means of 
punishing^ withont going tc war. If ho shut his 

S rts against their manuftotured goods, or if he, the 
ugly “wool-moruhant," prohibited tho exportation of 
wool, they woufd have b^p. mined. D^utios wore, 




except Ghent—to appease his wrath by a solemn 
decl^tkm that they wore gailtLesB of the murder. It 
was Edward’s wisdom to make fnends with tiie hum- 


their ^ods, ihqy slew him without mercy. Froissart ^taken. ^t Caronton tho oostlo was taken hy c^ult; 

raised him, and wicked but at Caen, when tho English entered tho city, as 
men kuled him." On hearing of his Mend’s death, they passed along tho streets tho people cast down 
Edward B$|lod away from Sluj^ vowing vmgeanoe stones and timber and iron on their beads, by which 
ageunsk the Flomings for murdering his ally and frith- some five hundred wore killed or wounded. In 
ftl friend. . 4 ^ body, tho Flomi^ were in tho their route along tho coast up to Caon, the fleet sailed 
utmost ooAstmnation; for Edward tho means of in view of tho army, and afl tho burgossos captured 
punishing^ thm 'mthout going tc war. If ho shut his that were worth ransom wore put on Wrd. At this 

S rts against their manufrotmod goods, or if he, the point, however, Edward sent his ships hmno laden 
ngly “wool-morohant," prohibited tho oxportatiem of with prisoners, and great riches obtainm by jdander. 
wool, they would have bocjp. ruined. Deputies wore, -The English monarch had now ftilly committed 
therefore, sent from all flio chief towns of Flanders— hSnaelf to tho dangers of his adventure. He was 
except Ghent—to appease his wrath by a solemn approaching |ho heartiof Fnitico: if ho proceeded he 
decl^tkm ^at they wore gniltien of the murder. It must conquer or bo cxmqnered. But both hiniself and 
was Edward’s wisdom to make friends with tiio hum- fidlowora ^voro un&untm. All were inspired witii a 
ble ^eminm. He mode political capital out of their* passion for continental dnmiinon. Onward they 
humility. He obtained a ptennise from these deputies marohed, still burning and pUlaging in their route. 


thot they would in the oouiso next year send an 
army into Franco, and the alliance was continued. 
The English ports were not shut against thoir goods, 
and they still continued to receive wool from England. 
And ** so little by little the -death of Jacques d’Arta- 
vcldt was forgotten." , 

^ Henry, earl of l^ncastor, had, a.d. lS4fl, carried on 
his conquests in Quieimo without for¬ 

midable opposition. In that year, however, John, 
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Avoiding castles and walled towns, tirey marched to 
Evroux, and from thence to Louviors. Edunird’s 
object was to cross the ^ino at llonen, and from 
thence to march to Calais fo join tho Flomipgs. But 
that object was frustrated, rhilip had summoned all 
his allies and tho military tenants of his crown, except 
those in tho army in Guienno, to resist the Evader, 
and his army was oncamiml on tho right l>ank of the 
Srino. As wo passage of the river mlow Konon was 


duke* of SonoandjTi orriTed with Iho dower of tlio dangeroiiSy Edward marched along tho loft bank to 
French army, to drive thcTEnglish from that province. I’oissy, sixty miles distant frontoHonen. At I’oissy 
Ho had one hundred thousand men under his com- his rxisiticni was one of oxtremo danger. Tlic bridgo 


uo haa one nundrea thousand men under lus com¬ 
mand. King Edward now again took tho 'ficld.^ 
About the imddle of July ho landed with an army 
consisting of English, Wcl^ and Irish, on tho coast of 
Normandy, near Gape La Hc^e. Froissart says thkt 
as ho isBU^ out of his ship, and set bis foot on tho 
ground, ho fell so rudely that the blood burst out of 
bis nose. This 'U'os interpreted as an ill omen. Tho 
knights tl^at were about him entreated him to return 
to ms shij^and not to land that day, that being "an 
evil sign for them.” Tho king inquired, “ Where¬ 
fore?^ adding, "This is a good token for mo, for the 
land dosiieth to have mo,” of tho Vhioh answer all 
his men were right j(^rnl. On landing, Edward 
found that the Flemings had performed their promise. 
At this time a Flemish army hod actually crossed the 
French frontier. In order to draw the Bronch out of 
Normandy, Edward marched to join them. IHs army 
consisted of four thousand men-at-anus, cightcou 
thousand infantry, ^d ten thousand archers. It was 
an inferior force in numbers to that with which Jlio 
had invaded Franco from tho side of Flamers, but* it 
was mbre formidable, as it was wholly composed of his 
own Bubjocts, who implicitly oheyow his command. 
Edward led his army to tlio left Wik of the Seine, 
burning the fowns if they resisted, and plundering 
them even when they peacefully submitted. Before 
him there were fields am^inoyaids lading with oc^ 
and frni^ behind him M Mm desolation. Snch> a 


Poissy, sixty miles distant frontoHonen. At Polssy 
his position was one of oxtremo danger. Tlic bridgo 
asas broken down, and bo was now separated by two 
great river^ the Seine and tho Somme, from his 
Blemish allies. Philip, too^ was on tho right bunk of 
tivi river Seine, with an over-increasing army, watch¬ 
ing his movements, and ready at last to encounter him. 
The honour of Franco was at stoke, and both himself 
and his subjects wore resolved to defend it. Part of 
Edward's arn^ marolted to St. Germains, which was 
burnt to tho ground: opd St. Cloud, Bonrg-la-lteino, 
and evon Nenilly shared tho same frto. Edward 
stimok Ills tents, and marchcil towards Paris. This 
movement oblig^ the B'ronch to march over to the 
loft bank of the Seine to defend his capitol. This 
was. what Edward wanted. Tho bridgo at Poissy wa^, 
repaired, and inst<xul of advancing to Paris, tho 
Engliidt glassed over it to tho Agbt bifhk of tlic river, | 
witn but littlo loss, and marched towards tho Somme. 
Philip, however, resolved to prevent thoir crossing 
that river. Sending forward detadimonts of meu -S!^ 
arms akmg’the right hank of tho river, to break doom 
tho bridg^ and to guard every ford, be mado a rapid 
march upon Amiens. His forces were so numerous 
'that ho was gradually shutting up tho English in a 
nook botwoon tho Sommo and* tho sea. Edward 
reached Airainos, from v^onoo he sent his marsholii ' 
- to find some passage. Bu^ none could be found, all ' 
were well guarded. The BVonch were before and 
behind him. Philip himself was in the roar of the ( 
Emrlieh, on tho left bank, and on he Auno with tho 


devastating ixiiicy was very unwise if he wished/ to EngUsh, on tho left l^nk, and on he ^mo with ^e 
reign over Brance; but it was ip strict conformity to mam body of lus army towards Airaines. The English 
the usagos of war in tho feudal times. -Tlie Ewnj iisb marched out in tlib morning; tho French entered that 
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first came to Barflour, which was "given up for ^ 
*of dmth." Plenty of gpld and silver and jewels, ypt 
otiter riohoa, wore found in Barfleur. The Englu 
then-camo to Cherbourg, a great, and rich town, at 


, the oastio of whitfo was so strong that it oould not {be ' peusivo,' 


marched out in tlib morning; the French entered that 
town at noon. Tliero was meat on the spita^ bread in 
the oven, and wjne in.the tuBs, but Abe Englisb hod 
no time for tho refection ofr thoir bodies, the repast 
they had nr^red was left for tho French. “Bight 
peusivo,” Edward morchod to Oisemout, where ho 
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Xcfik hk <|Tiartoifif. How to esci^ he li^w not) 
As the Somme nearod the sea, it hieoame wider and 
deeper, and hence more donTCToas to cross.^ Hum 
almost fled"; bat among the pruonors brought into the 
En glish camp, there was “a Tarlot" named Qobyn 
Agarre, who W one hundred nobles promised to con¬ 
duct the English to a ford between Abbeville and tlm 
sea, which might bo passed at low water. Ho^ 
revived, and the English pressed forward to the muoh 
desiied passage, Qobyn Agaxroo leading the way. 
There was a ford over whi(m they mi^t x>aa8; l)^t 
on the opposite side there was a great con^nygtf 
cavalry under the comnftnd of £ir Godemar de lave. 


cavalry under the comnftnd otSix Godegur de Faye, 
ready to dispute its passage. 'But there was no al¬ 
ternative. Philip was close in his roar, and Edward 
comnuinded his marshal to dach into the water '*in 
the names of God and'Bt. George;” and the most 
d(nigh1y and best monnted idi«3 dashed into the 
Somme. Midway in that stream th^ were met by 
the French oavmry, and there was a fierce conflict, 
but the EugU^ arwers cleared the way, and tiioso of 
the Fren^ who were not slain fled in dismay. Ed-i 
ward thanked God for tho esoape of his army inon 
tlieir %^t peril, and having given hia ”varlet”, 
guide bis hundred nobles, to he added the free 
gift of a horse, ho marched forward, and set up his 
tents in tho fielda*near Creasy. 

Edward was noif;.within a few days* march of the 
frontiers of Flanders; bnt ho seems to havo been 
tired of retreating, lie resolved to hazard a hattlaa 
It is probable that his recent victory at the ford of 
Blanchotaque may have induced him to risk an en¬ 
gagement. It was a hazardous* stop, fenr his figir 
thousand men-at-arms, with whom he hod commenced 
tho invasion, had dwindled down to two thousand 
three hnudr^ and his ten thousand archers to five 
thousand three hundiud, while tho Irish and Welsh 
infantry were diminudicd iq proportion. But with 
this small army Edward resolved to await the French, 
ten times their number, aud rave battle. As he 
travcrseil the fields of Cresi^, ho said, “ Lot us take 
ground here, fpr wo will go no farther till we have 
seen onr enemies.*’ Froissart says that ho chose those 
fields for his battle-^und bomusO they were the 
lands 'of Ponthieu, which had been ^ven to his 
mother as her marriago-rortion; and that, therefore,' 
he was resolved to defend them against King Philip, 
has edvursaty. But ho must have had a stronger 
motive ^n this. It would rather appear that ho 
chose his ground because it was an advantageous 
position to make a stand against snperksr numbers. 
It was on an ominonoo a little behind the village of 
Croaw, a village which lay in a valley where flowed 
a litfle river called the kfaye. Here the army n- 
paiied and - brightened, their armour; and here 
Jiklwturd gave a supper to his earls and barons. 
Having made good meer he retired to his oratory, 
where, says Fimssari, he prayed God "that if ho 
fought on the morrow he womd bring him off with 
honour.” Eilwaid was not a pion£ prmoo, but it was 
to him the hour of danger, aW hence he sought the 
divine proteetion. ■- ... 

It was on the 26th August that jtbe battle of 
Creasy, one of the most flunoos in HSngli^h history, 
uw fought, At early daWn on thi^ 


and his son, the Black ]^rince, vrho wai i^ieen yeeM'. 
of a^ communicated, and*^ greater'-psTt^iu ;biis’' 
peopte coufoBsed. Then the king coanhoand^.'Qie 
men-ai-arms to assemble: eadi under his own banner.. 
Be was resolved to fight on foot with;boar^ bUL. 
His army was formed in three divtskfia. ttlto' first 
divirian .was wMer the command of tbe tffihoe ot.' 
Wales, aided by the earls of WarivieF and jOzfordt 
and several other valiant knights. It oatisiiited of 
eight, hundred men-4^arms, two thmiaoid. s^rcherB, 
and a thousand Welsh. . The second diviriu wae 
under the command of the carls of Korthamnfon and . 
Amndel, and tho Lords De Boos and WiUongnW. It 
ooposted of eight hundred men-at-arms and urelva' 
hundred uobors. Higher up tho hill the thiro divi« - 
*Bioa was commanded by the king in person. It 
oonristed of seven hundred men-at-arme’ and two 
thonmnd archers. Mounted on a small pal&ey,, Ed¬ 
ward rode from rank to rank with a wBte Wand in 
his hand, exhorting his men to defend his honour and 
his right; and then the army having oateif and 
drunk, lay down in their ranks upon the grassy and. 
awaitt^ the enemy. . 

The French monarch marched out of Ahbevfile on 
that morning, breathing fury and vengeance Qn.- the 
Ebiglish. Bnt all hia movements were precipitate. 
There was no peedneorted plan for att«]kii% his 
enemies, for he lodcod upon them as his certain prey. 
\It was a mad rush for slaughter, in which lus army 
■ i<wa8 encouraged by the French peasantry, who called 
I upon them to slay the English. Hence, when Philip’s 
.forces came in sight of Idward’s well-ordered divi- 
Isions, those in front were fatigued by their Knrried 
/man^ and those in tho rear were mr behind. A 
(command was given to hklt, bnt it was not obeyed; 
jthe horsemen behind continued to press forward, and 
/those in front were oagor for victory. As they come 
near the English, however, they suddenly stain'd 
short, and the unwieldy multitude was thrown mto 
coufeisian. As the advmice foil back, the roar thought 
there had been fighting, and although they had been 
eager to g^t to the front, they too halted. Had there 
been a cool-headed and skiuul general at their head, 
the disorder might yet have been remedied; but 
Philip got exci^ in the tumult, and incn»sod tho 
I confusion. Ho commanded the Genoese archers— 

' fif^n thousand in number—to advance and begin tlie 
i-be^ttle. It was in vain that thfy pleaded weariness 

g their*long marcb on foot; there was to he no 
Ijhcre was, however, a partial rest given 
for iq the hour the command was given,.there 
ui edipsoi of the sun, and a storm of rain and 
ier. It vms five .o’clock in the evening befiare 
Hhk storm doored away, and then a Beio>nd command 
to advance was raven. With the bright sun foil in 
iSi^r & 068 , the Genoese ^nand up. their uross-binra, 
ai id with a great Icatf and oxv advaiu^d to battis, 
T te English remained motkmie». Then- tbers was 
asaoiher leap and cry, but still the Enidish did nob 


miherleap and cry, but still the English did nob ' 
»ve. A t^i^ leap and ^wasa^temied^'th'ihe 
me result. Ab len^ tireir arrows aped' footiaivtiieir^ 
hn; and the Enguah the9» drew theiir rbdv^'’ the*', 
'raws ftom which flew eo thick that it sttomedr -"like 
storm of snow." Those of the Genpein 1 


At early daWn on thi^ had been disdiatged at too gpreat a distimoe to.do •; 




: ^ English told ■witfc jk^indmi]| to rejoice with them, and.-snys Fi-masort, 

' S-u Qenoesi fled, and, maddened at the no took the prince in his ams, kisiscd him, ana said, 

fflghtr^wpmve o^iiunand to his men-at-arms to ftU ^ Sweet son, God give you persoveroncol Ytm .are 

“ heaps. Again the my true son, for loyally you have acquitted yourself 
. drew their bowstring and their tMs day, and worthy are you of a isiown.” But 

slew horses and men. The oavatry, Edward bowed before his fituier, and give him all the 
unw tqn dulm d’AIen^on, ^ who w^ filaughtei-ing honour of the victory. 

W_lren(i^ all into oomiudon. Their horses stnm- Such was the famous victory of Creasy; a victory 
■■ W^- omong^ the- slain, and could not get np again, won by the bow and the bill, wielded by the sturdy 
and ttoir ridtas—earls, barons, Icnights, and common yeoman of England, •weapons vrhich benoefortli wore 
qum—-were. doE^tebed ly.Cornidimen and Welsh- to^ht the bottles of Imgland until they were ex- 
men,' irregulars in Edward’s army, wli<^ armed with *'» ««.i ^■t.a 

long kxuyce^ mingled in the confhsed crowd and slew 
' them .without mercy. At length some order was 
. restored in the French ranks. But on what point 
. could they attack the English phalanx with advnn- 
tap ? The archers moved not, and the French every¬ 
where. saw “a groat hedge b^ore them.” Skirting 
the archers, however, the duke d’Alenin and the 
earl of Flandore joined battle with the men-at-arms 
under the prince of Wales. l%ilip tried to join them, 
but the “hMgo of archers ” stoppm his way. There 
was a fierce conflict between the French under the 
dnke d'Alen^on, and the Englirii under Prince Ed¬ 
ward, the king looking on fixan a windmill on the top 
of the hilL The prince was supported bv the second 


of Ae hilL The prince was supported by the second 
division, under the earls of Arundel and Northamp¬ 
ton but at one time the issne of the conflict seemed 
dqnbtftal. The Enp;lish wore ontnnmborod, and the 
French fonght with savage fury to retrieve the 
honours of the day. Anxious for the safety of the 
prince, the earl of Warwick sent to the king to desire 
aid from him and his men. “ Ts my son killed, or 
wounded, or thrown to the ground?” asked the king. 
“No, irire,” was the reply, “but ho is hard besot." 
“Thro," returned the King, “say to them that sent 
yoEi, that they shall snficr him ttiis day to win his 
spurs, an^^k*mo not for aid while my son is alive.” 
Iliis was the nttcranco of a chivalrous knight, and 
not of a cautions general; but when the message was 


tor the stilly more cteplly weapons, the rifle and 
bayonet. By tlio issilC of this battle it was demon¬ 
strated that the knights of ohivaliy clod in amour 
and armed with lances were not invincible. It was 
a revolution in the art of waf. The slaughter made 
by the bow and tlie bill in the battle of Orossy seems 
to be almost incredible. It was not known till tho 
morroxv, which was tho Sabbath-day, how great tlio 
rianghtOT had been. At early dawn tho^ was a 
dense fog, and when it cleupd away a gliastly soeno 
lay before tho victors. It is said that tlie dead when 
counted were found to consist of one king, cloven 
prinoos, eighty bannerets, twdivo hundred knights, 
and thirty tliousand men of infoiior rank. But this 
number seems to have included tlioRo who were slain 
on tho Sabbath after tlio battle gf Cressy. On that 
morning, Edward sent detachments to learn if there 
jSipre any bodies of French collecting near him. Tlioy 
toll in with two separate forces coming to join Philip, 
both i^orant of hu defeat, lliesc forces were almost 
Kqpihiiated, and m&ny stragglers wore found in the 
fields, and were doin without mony. That 
Sabbath was a day of slaughter, more, it is said, being 
doin than in the gi-eat battle of Saturday.. It would 
scorn, indeed, that tho whole of that blessed day of 
rest was devutixl to killing of the French. 
Stratagem was oven employed to got them into tlio 
hands of tho victors. As many had lost their way in 
the night and the fog, French standards taken in the 
battio wore oroctod on ommoncos, and all who were 


given, those under the prince were ^catly encouraged, the night and the fog, French standards taken m tho 
I’ho battle mged more floreely, and d^Alenijoh and battio wore onocted on ommoncos, and all who wore 
tho earl of Flanders fell slain. At the loss of their j ollnred to them wore dain. No quarter was given^ 
leaders, the French battalions gave way and fled tor and in excuse for this inhnmonily, it was alleged tliat 
their Uvos: tho battle was won. In another part tiie tho French king had given, •mmilaf orders "to his 
king, of Bohemia, who was nearly blind, had been treops, but it is probable that the real cause of this 
fighting, but in vain. He had told his men to lead butchery was that the English did not choose to be 
him- forward that he might strike one stroke with onenmbored with piitKinorB. It is sin^lar tbf't S 3 
his sword, and. tying them reins each to* the otW, account is given of those who had feUen on tho side 


his sword, and, tying them reins each to* the other, account is |iven of those who had fallen on tho side 
that thOT might not lose him In the press, tljey obe^ of the English, for it cannot bo supposfd that in such 
hun, and all were slain, the king in the midst, Philip, a fieroe battle that none of Edward's foi-ccs porished. 
too^ hud charged the English arohersdiiravely several 'Judging toom thisssilcnco, it may oven bo supposed 
times, butodaoh time bad been t^ulsed with groat that the number of French recorded to have been 


times, bu^fiaoh time bad been tfl^ulsed with groat 
loss. His brevest knights had fallen around him, 
and jiefore even-song, tho Frendi king had qot three¬ 
score men about him. Ofotiio gtilant array of earlk 
and knights who had leftThe g^tes of Abbeville twt 
morning, all were either slaughtered <»r had taMen 
reftage Tn flight. The victory was complete. Fhfep 
fled to tho castle of lia Broye, from yhonoe, after 
drinkmg a oup of vrine, he pursued his journejl to 
^AmioEns. There was nq pnrsnit of the ftmtives tHat 
fligh t, fiw-tile English stayed on the hill to rejoioo, 
mSdnfj; great fires, and lighting torches “because" of 
. the greet darkness.” Edward came down from tpo 


slain is greatly exaggoihtod, ospoeially as wo find 
PhOip was BtUl able to k^p an army in the field. 
But Mfore tho English king recommenced his warlike 
operations, he performed one sacred duly. On tho 


Monday tollowii^ the battio of Cressy, ho ordered the 
bodies of tlio knights who had been slain to be carried 
to ^e monii8tory*of Mcmtenay, to bo buried in holy 

S round, and gave permission to the French peasantry, 
nring three days, to inter vtho moaner sort” (ju 
the same day he depoxteth tor, Montreuil, and on 
Thursday, the Slat of August, he oommeuoed the 
memorable siege of Calais. 
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to invade lagland. His hope was ihat, by such an 
event, bis great fooman Edward wonld be oompolled 
to Totum to defend his own dominums. The moment 
snbmed faTourable for such an entei^ri«), for not only 
was Edward engaged before Calais, but tliat great 
f^eral, Henry of Lancaster, was still winning battles 
m Gttienno. Ho hod compelled the duke of Nor* 
mandy to raise the siege of AiguMlon, and was makij^ 
himself master of the whole of the province by Ifce 
oapturo of its strong fortresses, liavid, therefore, I 
under those circumstnndoa, rosoi^ed to insado En glaTul . 
Ho entered Cumberland in October at the head of 
thiee tliousand cavalry, and about thirty thousand 
otliers, all mounted on their hardy galloways. The 
fortress called “the pylo of Liddell" was oaptnre^ 
and its ^eraor beheaded. David then marched into 
the bishoprio of Durham, daugbteiing and plundcr* 
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ing. By that time^an Eufi^isb ariny had assemb^^ 
m Auckland Park, the great Norman barons and 
militar;^FeIatos commawling. Froissart says that- 
Queen Philippa was there, and that she went from 
rank to rank recommending the safety of their country 
and the honour of their lang to their coor^. But 
Queen Fhilipjpa’s pereonal conrago yas not tom com¬ 
pared with that m the' heroio countess de Montibrt, 
who so bravely fought for her liege lord; for Froissart 
odds, that after haranguing the patriots in Anekland 
Park, she “retired to a phae of safety." - It is, indeed, 
by no means certain, that the witty o]4 chnmiclei^s 
tufi is. not a flourish, of his pen, for it is d6#tfbllf: 



Phihppa ever mado her appearance in^AhokLand l^rk 
on tms Occasion. ^ The patnotism of the pet^e needed 
Ho qnoenly inspiration, for tlm .fiery h^r-httsl^d 
had r^nuy gamed in the battle-fii^ at-Cire^, was 
sufficient to nerve his admiring s^jeerts. into, adient 
for the defene^ oL his throne. When . ^ Soots 
entered the bi^opm of Durham, they jrearo j^oxant 
of the assembling of an Engluh army till it wu too 
lato to make good their retreat. A battle was‘fought 
at Neville’s Cross, and. a^in a viotory was won by the 
English arohers. The doce array of the ^ts a&rded 
a fatal mark for the unerring bowmen, “every one 
of whom carried twenty-four Scotohmem under his 
girdle.” There was a great daughter. #bg David, 
after ^hting bravely, was taken prisoner, and thpfee 
^earls, and forty-nine barons and kn^hts shared his 
fate. David was conducted to London, and in 
the Tower. The victory of Neville’s Cross caused 
groat j<y in England, and by it, Phihp's desijgn of 
creating a diversion in bis own fevonr signally wied. 

Undiverted by this Scottudr invasion, King Edward 
still pressed the siege of Calais. Meanwhile. the 
count^ do Montfort, aided by an English force, com¬ 
manded by Sir Thomas Daj^oiih, succossfuBy de¬ 
fended her infant son’s inmritanco. In Juno, A.t>. 

1347, as Charles de Blois was hosiegjng 'Roche Denien, 
ho was suddenly attacked by the English, and defeated 
with great loss. Charles was taken prisoner and sent 
lOver to England, where he too was confined in the 
flower of London. His wife, Joan, fought some time 
jfor her captive husband, but in vain; tiio “bravo- 
;lady ” of Breton preserved her son’s dominion, and he 
|not only inherited it, hut transmitted it to his pos- 
:tority. By these victories, King Edward was left to 
,prosecnto the siege of Calais at leisure. It was a 
/place of groat strength, and well defundod hy its 
' ganison and inhabitants. Ho was resolved to take it 
I by force if possible, but ho soon found* thftt .it could 
: not bo taken without the destruction of a great por¬ 
tion his army. .ITenco ho resolved to roduoe it 
by famine. He "blockaded the coast by his fleet; 

\established his army in huts built outside the walls; 
and throw up entrenchments which wore strongly 
guarded. Calais was thus rendered inaccessible by 
sea and land. His plan was rightly divined by its 
, governor John do 'Vienne, and to save his provisions 
he/tnmed out seventeen hundred aged men, women, 
ana cluldren, and drove them toward the English , 
lii^ Edi^ard gave them each two silver penni<»’ 
and a meal, and then they wont forth into the high- 
w lys in search of new homos. At that time Queen 
P] tBippa had jbin^ her lord at Caliiis with a great 
company of ladies, and there was great forsting and 
jo )r in the English camp. It is probable that . 
<9^t may Imve been favourable to these poor out- 
takts, for the'English kingt^iad not boon acoustamed 
tovr^ acts of mercy. *At a later date, indeed, when 
'fivta hundred more unhapjy beings wore throat out of 
CoUdfi, aB of 'toom perishm between its walls and the 
Enkluh camp. P]^p«viraiched the progress, of. the . 
sie^ of Calau with the deepest anxiety, and resolvod, 
to'make one grrat effort to save it.. He summooed 
allt' his vassals and allies to moot at .Atoleus,' and' 
it'm ]»eoorded that he vraa enabled to rafoe «n army 
..4i! 1S]0,000 men. Ho hoisted the 'Oriflamihe—the 
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OIYIL AND MILITARY. 


■Mred Ijwner Franee. unfurled only affainst infi- ahan to 
ddyjp^nd came to Whxtsand. By unfuriing the t6 be 
OnSu^Q on this oacasion, he endeavoured to cxeito “Gontl 
018 finl^ora saorod grounds; but however the havodt 


shan to Bo summoned. The queen then ontreaU^ him 
to be meroifiil. Kneeling at his feet, she said, 
"Gentle sire, since I imseeu tho sen in much ocril. 1 


"Gentle sire, since I poseeu tho sen in much peri), 1 
have desii-od nothing of you, therefore T now ix-quiro 
of you, in tho honour of the Son of tho Virgin Mary. 


seaehore, end tho other over bogs and marshes. l)oth I 
wose were well guarded by the English, and Pixilip I 
dotted not atteip^t tho passago of either. After a 
fruitless nogotiatxoix, thorctore, and some idle chal¬ 
lenges to come out and fight him, Philip'left Calais 
to its &to. Ho returned to Amiens, where ho dis¬ 
banded his army. Thus deserted, the governor, John- 


ana mr tno love or mo, tnat you will nave nicrcy on 
these six men.” Looking at'her for a while, Edward 
oxblaimod, "Dame, I would you had been in some 
other pla^; but I oaxiuut deuy_ you. I givo tlxose 
men to yon, do.youf pleasure ivitn them.” Edwonl 
wqp Gins saved from a crimo .’which would havo 
blackened his memory for ever. Philippa, it is said, 
had the «x haigessos JfipnghV into her chamber, and 
newly clol4ied,” and after idto'had entertained them 


drf Vio^e, hung ont the flag of England, and asked 'fe,with rcfro^iucnt, and given them six nobles coc^ 
to capitulate. Its garrison ^uxd. inhabitants were '^thoy woro led through tho English liost and si't at 
starving. They had eaten all their horses^ and even liberty. On the following day, August 4tli, tho king 
thov dogs and cats, and all hope of Obtaining pro- and queen entered Calais to tho sound of martial 
viaions was gone. The “taH ships” of Engknd music, and they remained there till Philippa w'as 
svrept the Chaimol, and ft was in vain that tho delivered of a daughter, who was called “ Margaret of 
French fleet hod attempted to leliovo the town. Calais.” In order to secure this important inquest,. 
Thwo was no hope, tboroforo, but in capitulation. Edward turned ont all its inhabitants, andjixK»pied it 
Enraged, however, at tiieir obstinate defence of tho wiGi his English subjects. Boon after this, a truce 
town, Edward demanded that they should surfendor was concluded through tho mediation of tho> Pope 


at discretion; that they should submit to his will, between tho rival kin;:^ end in October Edwai-d 
to raixsom or to put to death whom he plcascid. To returned to England. This truce was to continue to 
this tho governor would not consent, 'llioy had Jxily A.n. 1848, but it was gradually prolonged to 
endured much pain, ho said, but they would endure A.D. 1355. 

lixore mthor thaxi the meanest in tpe -town should Thero was groat wealth brought into England by 
Kuifer more than tixe greatest of them all. Sir Walter plunder of hVanco. Many who went to tho wars 


Manny and several English baroixs -then pleaded 
in favour of the besieged. Edward ilicn soinewlmt 
relaxed bis terms, bxxt they woro stHl liard and hunxi- 
liatiixg. He demanded that six dhiuf buigosscs of tho 
town should appear before him,, bare-headed, bare¬ 
footed, and bare-legged, and in their shirts, with 
Ixaltors about their nocks, and the keys of the town, 
in tboir lupds,* to submit to his will; and this done, 
ho promised to take tho rest to morcy. Bnch was tho 
answer Bir Jolm do Vienne received, as ho stood upon, 
the wall, from tho lips of. the bravo Sir Waltei' 


"poor wights” como homo "rich lords.” What with 
prizes made on tho sea, and pillagxMt by land, the 
comrtiy becamo stocked with French goods and furni¬ 
ture of every description. But the troosuros spent in 
this war seem to havo exceeded those derived from it. 
Lx January, A.i>. 1348, Edward summoned a parliament 
at Westminster. Personally ho was in peat want of 
moixey. Whon parliamoqt mot, he asked their advice 
—fur, unlike his pnCdocessors, ho sought their advko 
in every emergency—^touclxing'the prosucutiun of the 
war with Franco. Suspecting that this was but a 


Manixy. The demand was made knuwjf to tho people' jxrelude .to a dexixand fur a subsidy, no answer was 
in tho market-place, and they all wept pitcoxisly., given for the moment; but when, three days after, he. 
Tho condition was a bard one, and they know not rejxresentcd that the iSench were making preparatioixa 
wluxt to do. But in tho midst of thoir grief and- to invade England, axid demandid an aid to repSl that 
irresolution, ono of tho richest burgesses of tho town, ^invasion; after nttpring some oconplaints of taxation 
Eustace tie St. Piorro,' offered to put his life in ^and oonse^nent x>ov'erty, throe-fifteenths wero voted to 
joojnrdy to save the* residue. His example was fol- ^ loviod in throe yeprs. There was no danger qf 
lowed by John Dayro, James of Wysaixt, smd Peter tovosiou of England, bxxt in the courso of this year an 


in the market-place, and they all wept pitcoxisly.. 
Tho condition was a bard ono, and they know not 
what to do. But in tho midst of thoir grief and 


jeopardy to save tho*ie8iduo. His example was fol¬ 
lowed ly John Dayro, James of Wysaxxt, smd Pet^r 
his brofhor, with two others, all of whom w^pnt ont of 
the gate appareled as the king desired, and stood 
between the, gate and the barriers. • llie barriofs 
were thrmapt down, and the six jlitriotic burgess^ 
wero admxttxl into Edward's m-osonoo.. As tboy api- 
proschod him thov hud tho keys at .his foot, and 
falling on their moos jmplorea his-mercy. Tbd 
hardy English warriors presoixt wont at .Gxo sighu 
but Inward “eyed them spitefully^ The-blood ofl 
the Pl^tagenet hoilod wiui rage;' he oommandodj 
their heads to bo struck off; E-vory one juonnd him' 


be levied in throe yeprs. There was no danger qf 
mvosion of England, but in the course of this year an 
attempt .was m^ by tho French to' recover Oulau by 
bribing tho governor whom Edward had appointed 
before Ixis rctum-«Almorio do Pavia, lie was to 
receive twenty thousand crowns *for his treaohe^. 
This plot was discovered, -idud tho ti-eachcrous Italian 
was pardoned on condition ^bat he would proceed in 
his plot, Aid botray tho French into Edwam’s hands. . 
This was done. The Ung, with tho pi-inco of Wales 
and Sir Walter Manny, -with a body oi eight hundred 
men-at-arms, and ono thonsand archers, -went seoretly 
to Calais and .entered Gie cnstlo. Soon after their 


their beads to bo strncx on. xi-vory one around bxm' to t'aiais ana .enwreu uie ensue, ooon arier tnexr 
entr^ted him to bo more merciful. Sir Wa'lter Manny arrival, a body of one hundred Fsenchmen oaino to tho 

V • VS__ —..A. X_“LS__1__..A.l 


Imploring him not to tarpish his reputation by riayiii] 
man -who b»d ploocfl thcmsolves in his hkiids to 8av< 
the Uvea of tlxeir fellow-citizons. Still Edward wa 


castle with tho price of tho survendor of^bo town, and 
wero all slain or captured: .Ox^aide the gates a French 
army, was wai^g to bo admittedi jsiid the EogliHlx 


inezomblo. Making a grxmaco, be ordered tho hoo^ I rushing out upim thomi a battlp ehsned, in xvhich tho 
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pLcnmoiH, 


Frcn^b weio defeated. Manv Frencii mtai-at-ahns wei» 
token prifionere, and it is Haid that l^'H'ard aftenroids 
entertuned them in the great haU of the castle. ^ In 
the 'battle he had fought band-to-hand with the Sienr 
Biboatinumt, who had tought so bravely that Edward 


truth (d Scripture tliat ^ lah(mrei*b vrorthy of hla : 
hirot” is ragravod on the 'univenal heart of 
live bjr the sweat of their brojr.. , . .. , 

Ihimg the progress of this pestikn^ was 


over ^couuteiod. Uaving then divested Alineric do 
Pavia of bis command, and bestowed it on Sir J^n 
Beauchamp, Edward and his dbn the Block Prince 
retiirnod to England. # 

The calamities of war were succeeded by a dejpdtm- 
lating pestilence. DiiVing tijs year • succession of 
caithquakoH shook the southern and central regions 
of the Continent, and tliongh Upland escaped this 
visitation, it was deluged with rain, which i-umed the* 
haivost. A mysterious disease followed, vulgarly 
called the black death. It was a glandular typhus, 
or plague: a plague which is calculated to have swept 
away twenty-five millions of the inhalatonts of 
.Europe. • Like the cholera of modern times, it liad its 
origin in the Far East. From the heart of China on it: 
(»mo like on an^l of death across the desert of Gobi 
and tBe wilds of Tartary, spreading over the Levant, 

I Egypt, Orcoco, Italy, Germany, and Franco, uid at 
length, A.D. 134iP, spread its dark wings over 
England. Accoraing to some historians, ono-holf of 
the pupnlatiun foUbvictims to this gi'eat pestilence;' 
and it is certain that the infliction was mio of the, 
most terrible on rocoi-d. Tho poor suffered uiMR^ 
'When it had passed away there wore not bauds 
enough to till tno soil. Lands 'vjent out of cidtiva- 
, tion for want of labourers; and those who coftld 
carry away their capital, fled to other countries. To 
prevent emigration, Edward issued a precept to the 
minors and Wliffis of the porto directing them not to 
suffer any one to leave tlie kingdom, uuloss he were 
a merchant, notary, or messenger. So many of the 
labouring doss had mrisliod iu the plague, that those 
who escaped naturally sought higher wages or their 
scivicos. 'This (^vo riso to an arbitrary enactment, 
called “ Tlio Statute of Lahoureiu,” by which it was 
oiOTdainod tliat every able-bodied man and woman, not 
being morcluuit, or exorcising any craft, or having 
estate or land,* should ho hound to serve, whenever 
i^uircd to do so, at the wages accustomed to bo given 
in tho twentieth year of the reign, and in five or six 
AWmiaon years next before; and that if they refused toj 
work at stich wages, they should bo cor^itted to the 
next gaol. Tho statute also cuacted tJiat all lahourors 
quitting tlieir seivico should be imprisoniid, and iha^ 
masters who gave higher wages sUtmld he fined donhlb 
tho amount {loid. samp regulation^ were appliom 
to all artificers; but in'order to baltmco lowwogc^ 
e^inst commodities, it pvus enacted that oil provisions 
of every kind should bo sold at a reasTmable price. 
As a climax to the folly of tliis statute, it was further 
ordained that no one should give alms to tho ablo- 
Ixslicd, or pi'csixme to cncourajro such in thei)* sloth, 
under pain of imprisonment. Th4 principles of this 
arbitraiy statute mrvaded tho relatiims of masters 
and servants for a mne'‘Beries of.y^rs, and some of its 
selfish features still cui^ to the laws of settlrment. 
Yet from that day to this, the latow; of, nature have 
|rttnrcd too strong for tho laws of poMey^f for tho groat 


ward himself went with his fleet to ^ 

sea-rovers. A battlawas fought withm sighti. the 
hills behind 'Winchelsea, and after a seveto conflict,. 
in which both the king and the prince of 'Walw' were 
at one time ki great danger, a piilliaat viott^ yrlu 
obtained, twenty-four out of tho forty ^pa^whiw 
tho Spanish fleet consisted were captured. 

A few days before this naval victoty, Philip of' 
France died, and was succeeded by Johhrduke of Aor- ' 

' mandy, a prince stUl more unfortunate than Ids pre¬ 
decessor. On*e of John’s flint acts was to protemg tho 
truce with King Edward, but it was ill observed. 


truce with King Edward, but it was ill observed. 
The French and English still did battle on the seas 
and in Brittany and the south of France. There, was 
no healing of the breach created by the rivahy .of 
Edward and Philip. Tlie^animosrties called into 
actum ^ it between the English and French were So 
great and deep rooted, that neither the truce whjdr 
subsisted between thmn, nor the postilenoe which had 
revagod both countries, could restrain thorn fooia 
mutual hostilities. 

Passing over tho minor ccmflicto which occurred in 
Gnienne, Brittany, and tho marches of Calais, tui 
.events of no real historical importance, wo arrive at 
'another great struggle between the enraged nations. ' 
jDuring the latter years of the reign of King l^ilip, 
lit had been propoied by Edward that if he would 
/rive him absolute sovereignty over the provinces of 
'France which had been held as fiefo ly preceding 
English kings, then ho would resign his pretensions 
to the French crown. This prupoSd ipesented a 
Ipocnro basis for a lasting pei^ but it had 'been steitily 
rejected.* After tho accossiDn of John, tho proposal 
was renewed, anH he appears to have been inmined to ! 
kccept it, but tlw French procurators refused to agree 
to such a settlement of the qixarrol. Tho state of 
/Franco^ A.D. 1353, when the procurators broke off the 
Negotiations, was not such os to give much hope of 
(success, for it was torn by faction and discord, which. 
fhad in some places lit up the, flames of civil war. 
Eeverthelcss, Edward's offer vras rejected, and thus 
tUo gauntfet was again thrown down, which, nothing 
Idtii, wa8» accepted. Probably the cession (ff Calais, 
uMn which Edward insisted as part of his bar^pm for 
^ing up hitf pifsomed right and ti11e*to the throne 
of France, was the groat stumbling-blocbdn the wty 
^pcaco; for Calaia.wasa jewel in tho French crown, 
it afterwards camo to be in that of England.. ' 

) The En^ish king h^ fqrieseen that the negotiations - 
dot pNme on such toi-ms would provo abortive, and 
made groat proparetions for -renewing the war 
with vigour. Uis parliament had, in tho year 1863, 
Idelivered tojiim a roll containing^ a jptmt of thn^.- 
ji tenths and three-fiftieths, to be levied in thrto 
\l«armiuing at tho same tim^fhr oo^in .|tri' 


once more to take the field to do j 
crown of France. . i 
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. of hosft for tile dau{^ter. P^nce 

^ Plymouth with a i^laat tnun of 
^ightB, and an amy, to Badoaux. He 
opened .ito cmpa^ in the south of Fnmoe. His 
vmy^oftimiste^ of sixty thousand nie% only a portion 
of iV'iKpn*' hoyevor, were English, mme knights c£ 
the a:^tr^ with jthoir retainers, greatly swolled his 
nnmberSi ' Prince Edward niarchoa from Bordeaux to 
the foot of th^ Pyrenees, and,*teddng a northward 
course, ho.laid cities and toyns in ashes, and filled the 
desolation. The fertile province of I^angue- 
*woo, whieh hod not been visited by the scourge of war 


five hundr^ villages were burnt to the ground, thus* 
makins war upon tne peaceful peasantiy. In modem 
terms liis.campaign was a raid rather than a war 
properly socaUed, for ho engaged no enemy, and he 
returned to nrmter quarters at ^rdeaux unmolested. 

'Whilst Prince Isdward was thus desolating the 
south, the king was ravaging the north of France. 
He (urriyed at Cnlais in Ihe last week of Oototer, and 
having joined the forces he brought with him to those 
he firaud there, he led them to the»8ommo. King 
John lay at St. Omers; but on tbe approach of 
English, he retired, and Edward, after tollowinir him 


irom want of provisions returned to Calais. 

Meanwhile, tlie Scots hod again crossed the border, 
and had retaken their town of Berwick. At this ' 
news, Edwaid hurried homo, and having obtained 
supplies from his parliament, set out for Newcastle to 
iom his army. In January, a.i). 18&6, ho mipoar^ : 
before -Bciwick. The Scots withdrew, and mxwich 
was regained without striking a blow. Besolvod td 
put an end to their constant forays, and to effect a 
final conQHSst Isf Scotland, Edward, with a numeroua 
army, crossed the border. But before ho rcsumcld 
any military operations of moment, ho'made *a gnujd 
purchase. Edward Baliol still bor4^e title of king 
of Scotland—^which was a mere name, without pow£ 
or revenue—and as ho was now old and cMdle^ 
Edward purchased the crown (ff him fur fivo thousana 
marks cash, and a yearly pension of two thouA 
sand moro during his life, iho parchment deeds of j 
this sale of a kingdom were duly signed; sealed, and | 
delivered, and having safely deposited thmn in his' 
chest as valnablo titie-deeds—^though th^ were m 
reality worthless—^the l^lish king marched forward 
to take possession of his bargain oy force of amm. 
He manshed tbrongh the Lotmans, burnt Haddingwn 
and Edin^pfgh, and laid waste t&o coimtnr. Bmt 
hero his career was chedeed. His fleeti laden win 
pruvisums, could not make the jm-t of lidth, and » 
was compelled to intreat,)^he l^ta, who h^ retire 
before, him, harassing his reat, and inflicting fearira 
vengeance for tho devastations he had oommitteu 
He rotamod to England soon after Candlemas,*when^ 
hia huoad on this occasion was called the bnn^ty 
k Candlemai^'' and many an English village was after-i 
'wards diOsixioyed by flm jn reven^ fin tmse which W 
had kinged in Scotland. , 1 

Frbm some causo unrecorded. King Edward now 
made a pause in his military career. He neither 
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ixoneweS^tho war in Scotland, nor roinforc%i his 
^sweet son” in France. Perhaps ho was tii-cd of 
seeking glory in the battlo>ficld; perhaps, as iVinco 
Edwam won the victory of Crosey, ho conceived 
that he wanted -no fiirther aid feom England. But 
whatever may have been his motives for “ resting on 
his arms,” he placed that valiant son of his in such 
jeopardy, that had he not been a great military 
genius, ne must have perished. In Juy, the Black 
ranee marched ontsof Bordeaux i^n a second ex¬ 
pedition of waste and pillage. Histoty does not 
itaord why it was that ms army had dwindled away, 
hut instead •f havinjjgan ariny of tixlg thousand, as 
in his previous raid, under his command, it is now 
smd that he only had itcelve thousand, all of whom 
were Gascons, except a body of English archers. 
With this small force ho traversed the conntries of 
Agenois, Quord, Limonidn, Auvergne, and entered 
Beni, plundering and burning towns and villages, 
mid treading turner foot fields laden with com, and 
vineyards riw in generous fruit, as he advaiiped. He 
was now in the very heart of France; and as he knew 
that tho French king was marching against him, ho 
resolved to retreat, no was not aware fienf what 
point King Jdin was advandug, aiul, deeming it the 
safbst route, Im took the road loading^to Puictiors. But 
it so happened that was tho very point to wliioh King 
Jdm was directing his course in ssaroh of tho marau¬ 
ders. On the ITtn of Boptomber, tho van of Prince 
-^wwd's army fell in witn tho roar of that of King 
John. The wnole country swarmed with tho enemy, 
and the Black Prince discovered that his retreat to 
Gascony was out oit. There wiis no help for it: he 
i must either fight his way or surrender, llte odds 
wore greatly against him. Foiotiors was a spot cal- 
I culated to inquire tho French with'conrage, fi»r it was 
there t^t the founder of the French monarchy, 
Qovis, had defiiatod thew Yisigotits, under tho great 
Alatic; and that Charles Martel had driven ba^ an 
immense host of Moslem invaders. - Besides titis, if 
the old chroiudsis give the numbers oorrcotly. King 
John had an army consisting of sixtv ^nsand cavalry, 
and a numerous infentrjr, while ranoo Edward ha^ 
now, from losses or desertion, not more than thou¬ 
sand altogether under his oomo&nd. Uenoe it is said 
that the French, felt they had the English prince and 
his Uttto army in tinur power. 

On tlie morning of Sunday, the 18th day pf Septcift* 
thme Una a groat blowing of trumpets in .King 
f J(^*8 anny. It was a call to arms, and every man 
^mounted hw horse, and wont into tho field asfuirod of 
^iotory.' Three knights were sent forward to rocon- 
poitre. On their return^ these kiights reported that 
the English Vere few in number, but wore wisely 
ordered.. ITieir arehers thqy said, lined tho hedges 
and bonks of a road on which four horsemen only could 
ride, while its terminus was fortified with men-at- 
arma afoot, with archers before them. It was their 
opinion that the prince and his army could not earily 
be discennfitod. If is probable that it was &om tins 
report, and not as commonly stated, from motivte of 
meroy, that Cardinal Perigord was allowed by King 
John to go to the prince' ofsWaloB to show him that 
he was in danger, and persuade him to surrender. 
“Save my honour, and the honoar of my army," was 
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enconnt^red, and be proved bimsolf ^i^fuU right got. ' 
feDighi.” Sir John Chandbe had told the .BJac 
Pri^ that John’s valonr would irat p^snit i. 
fioo, and that “please God and St. Goor{^’’ht';W(nili\ . 
remain vritii thorn; and so it turned odi his 
fought as lo fought, the issue gf the; (^iio^ 
might have proved dirofent. Ijeading^a diririon onl 
foot, he fought despomtoly vrith.a t»ttle-i^ and^ 
when neark .aU had forsi^ him, he and^his stm' 


tue TOpiy w r‘"— ' But tiio 4 

«“ dTlisten to any hh*' dS , 

“”»^ 4 sd 

Prince Ed^Td on offoiS to give ] 

BO Atltl to SWOftT r *”rT.i TTWV 4 * .w wHi AurciCMkvu dJAiu» iw »u\^:,um.W»u 

nil ho^had gained in that ^ the Prcnoh V*^ ^ Hiilip fous^t bravcljf. Even when ho hud reCiBivod 

that ho wo^ not hwr aiM that the two wounds, and was bea^ to tho ground, W me 

SSg, hut John Bd wrrender to |P®j^ ag^and stiU to defend hinisdt the IShgliri^ 

nrinoo and one hundred kni^w^o ^ ^ whieh^ Gasoons m vmn calling upon him to “surtwi^ 

E^^aonors of war., “Now wg i “®Jor die." He would Wh^n alain, but a young 

Drisoncr," replied tho jnuoo, ha g 7 yte ^^ lmight from St. Omor having callod upon him in good 

^ ’ •ihand." _ , On the Monday If® “^Vronch to surrender, on the promise that bp would 

A lowiead liim to " his consm the prince of Wales,” hb gave 
rar^ “him his ri^t^haud glove, and Hud, “1 surrendor to 
indy, gyou.” Sir Denis do Morbeo, however, had much to 
in conducting John to his cousin, 'lliore was 
‘00 wibinoh struggling between tho English and Gascons, 
l^.t^”all of whom wore anxious to haVe the honour of. 
^^Aoapturifig the French monaueh. It eooms probable 
f he^rij^t ]]Q ^uiA luive been slun had not the cprl of 
Fy'^^9 Warwick and thp Lord Cohliam rescued him froip the 
pon |fioroo disputants. But thus rescued, he was conducted. 


^vord-in-bana." ^^l^tants. On the Monday 

Eight separat^, ,S^tiairea to Edward, but 

morning, tho v’^it^m^do his best to save 
it was was Soral*'® 

hiiMolf. for Kmg defend the right!” ' 

w.tjilfens now at 


“Then," sato mebattalions now ap-. 

Tho French ^tion. They were 

proochfid to fof™ ,. «pjjg grgt was command^ 

Srawn nnin 47^g-s brother; the 

by the mko ^ jjig two brothers, Lo^s 
aooond by the i— long in person, with 

and Jdlin; PhSp. Thr« 

whom was and nohiy mounted, 

hundred men m ^gfile to disperee the aiehors 

at ^ 0 * te^nu^«d make t y®®%nd hold as a lion, and ho took great pleasum in 

EhLardwos 


half fell in tho 
tho terminus. 


with his valiant son, Philip, to the prince of Wales, 
who was reclining under his banner, set “ a high m a 
bush,” because in tho battle he hod been “ sore (mofod.” 
Froissart says that the Black Prinoo was courageous 


a tiM no bow was bent ti^st hedgerows 'f^^I»ot always fleroo in nature. Ho traated his ropl 

the command was given, ^ ^ ^lalo ©no- P“®J»nBm r^ht roydly. That night he made a supper 

there sped a flight of out in piecosrfit his “rod pavilion” to tho French king and tho 

... aZ. iv_ ~>c«n«L the othe , cbad,^<ja,t lords who had been taken priaonors. Ho even 

£® "jcolined tho honour of sitting at table with him, but 
‘ “ . ' anA.driuking, 


pagaago, and f**®, The lauo bocamo 

^ISTdS W'd^jS^ndod both of men 

among the Prinoo Edv^ »ow 

4 vnd squires withrot ^fj^hets appe^ 

1 bocamo tius assaila^ J^bh army, and again 

on Uie 1 ^ 10 , 83 ^ f^ey ghot so 

tJicir Jpnre fed ‘J®'? did 

thickly dwthp The second dm- 

s^iidt. way to did no# wait to be 

Sion, under the duto oI a 

Btruok down, te_mo ™ gn . eightixm^. 


J?®, tood behind him while he was eating's 
J^,id entertained him with soothing and oonsolatoiy 
^®^T8coi|j^’ His fiithor, he avemxl, would boar liim ml 
fuP^iouf (Uid amity, and wjuH so treat him that they 
di(tS“‘ 0 Tild become sworn friends. As for King John’s 
^?<doar, that, ho said, was matchloss, and it had gained 
the admiration of both aimios. Evoiy E^lish- 
’'^®man who had witnessed his deeils of anps accorded 
^^him the prize and cha|dei But Prince Mward was 
'toflot generous enough to set his rojral cousin free. On 
®?tho £iy after the Inttlo, he marched with the numorch 
i j of Franco as a oaptivo to Bonloaux, having first ad- 
luittod thcigroat bulk of tlie French knights to easy 
ransom. 

I'hme, wero givat rejoicings in Englapd when tho 
dews this fiuudtis victory arrived. Thpi® was. a 
solemn thanksgiving in all the ohnrchos, end a groat 
“*—■'— of the holm in their steeples. It cmtaiuly 
»» Y'TfAnmand difiT’^’wvi m wuu i ir"vas a " femons viotoiy," if ^ number and quality of 
rtft division under moir owm^ the |'!iff%he prisonorB and the* slam oonslituto fame. It is 

♦iiair horses, and shouting, 1 vV^rded that tho French left dead on this seCne of 
m _ . .„j I' pejooj^ dttkoB, ninetoon carls, numerous knii^ts 

r, And ^tlcm^ and about dx thousand mon^t4nna, 
l^bosideB oommou soldiers. The prisonen were still 


lanooB were ^toched to os^ dang^anu ibopf ^"biguig of 

^^^Tnd^SSd a^to 

to .>3 

■St. OtoB. rf to toin My 


"Bt. ueorao tho mam 

crossing «» open m«r, to f^ul. ^ Ifewn 

tho Frentfe b^7' irTound.* The constable of 

went man and horte^ the go^ 


fierce onslwignt. a wa^ ^ EngUsU 

ettaoked anS P®* to flight; y 
liowinan, and not tbo 1®^ k imr Jj ^ ^vidub WW I' 
theminfeanay* At length Rmg •»«»»* 


l^Saoro nnmorou^ and of highej quality than the jfiwi. 
I^vides the king and his vodiant young boo, there 
captured, it is said, three princes m the Uood, 

I tuelmishop, seventoou earl% one thousud five; 

*?i 


[i’ranco, with most ^ ca^ry was next i^’ere captured, it is said, thrw piinces d the 

ierce onshvught. A .. 
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loi^ ^^rona, ]{|pghta^ and gentlemen, end 
• aevenl^odt^d men-at-amuC Then, again, the apofla 
of tlie'f^eiich camp iell into th^han^ of the viotore 
]Sdmud’8 little'army Tvaa loaded with 
riol^^aa'iiaidl as glory. . But at what price this vfo- 
. toiy ^ hough* tro are not infonned- • It is said that 
^nwEdwai^ army sniTored but little in the potion; 
but;^cannot bo supposed that so many thousand 
ermum oould bo slam and tak^ prisoners without 
ponai^crable loss on the part of the English and 
QascoM. . ^ in the victorysof Gressy, indeed, it may 
fcirly be suspected that the old chroniclers liavo not 
stated the numbers correctly. 

l^wiMrd, prinoo of Wales, spent the winter at Bor- 
dMux. In ^rch, a.d. 1SS7, ho ocmdiided a truce 
mththe ^nj^in Charles, who had .l)ef»n appointed 
lieutenant of France, and semn after he returned to 
England with his royal oaptivo and l^rinco ITiilip. 
Great Jiondon for thew 

(rium^ant entry. It was on tho 24th of May that 
&ey entered its streets, and their reception was msg- 
hi^^t. My lord mayor and tho aldermen, attend^ 
by a'thousand citiiions,^!' richly attired and well 
numted, received thorn at Southwark, and conducted 
thmn. into the city. King John wf^ rooeived more 
like an honoured guest than a captive. While ho 
ixide through the streets on a oreom-colouiod chargor 
richly oaparisoned, the hero of the field of Poictiers 
rode numbly by his side as his page, on a little black 
IKtlfrey. It was a pageant in which the. spiiit of 
cbivahy strangely contrasted with the prido of tlie 
Bcimau conquerors, whose wont it was to lead captivo 
kings through the streets of. Borne in chains. King 
Edward, also, treated tho royal captivo with all the : 
hemonrs due to a crowned head; although, if his pro- 
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I^ts in Snuthfiedd in which tho kings of Frunse and 
Scib^nd, as guests of King Edward, were present to 
take' .their parts in fbata of arms; fur at this time, 
Bavid, king Scothuul, long a prisoner in tlio Tower, 
had been ransomed. 

It has been seen that Edward had punhased tho 
crown of Scotland of that childish old man, Edward 
-bnt ho appeai-s now to have been rniyinctHi 
that he had made ajtmd bargain. Ilis claims to tho 
crowns of both Fiance and Scotland apiicar to havo 
undergone a great change; probably from the difti- 
enfties ^ wliicli tlicir^ttainjnent was snrrounded. 
David, king of* Scotland,Hiivl been ctevon years a cap 
tivo in tlm Tuwer, during which time tho conquest of 
iScotland was found to bo tinprnciicaulo. ITio govern¬ 
ment, conducted by Bobert Stuart, bis ncplicw and 
heir, was not only able to dofoiid itself, but to attack 
England. For soveral years Rlwanl had shown a 
disposition to set David at liberty, but iho price ho 
haa hitherto asked was more than the Scots would 

S ivo. At length, however, torais wero agi-oAl uiion. 

lavid’s ransom was settled at one hundred thousand 
marks, to bo paid in ten years, dui iug which p^oil a 
truoo was to subsist between the two nations. 1 mving 
given some of the sons of bis principal nobility ns 
hostages for tho payment, David wnssset nt liberty on 
the 3rd of October, and after spending some time with 
Edward as his guest, he i-etunied illto his own king¬ 
dom. 

'Sftor tho baltlo of Poictiers, France fell into a state 


tensions ^to the French crown had been jnst, John 
must have been, a rebel and an usuiper. John was 
ludmd in etf;^lace belonging to the duke of Lancaster 
ill tJio Savoy ^nnd in the winter following the^ wore 



Boras, savor fuJica, 


dofAt at Poictiers, were was an iusnrroction of tho 
peasants. The leader of this insurrection ^vas Jacqnes 
Bonhomme, whence in histoiy it is known as tho 
Jacquerie. Their watchword was destruction to all 
French gontlumen. At first there were only about ono 
hundred villiq^rs under Jbcqnos Bonhommo, but os 
they traversed the country, their numburs swelled to 
a hundred thousand. ITioro was evciywhero plundor 
and vengeance j for though many of then^woro slain, 
and otlters taken and executed, they still went tm 
destroying “like enraged dogs.” Tho slaughtov of 
men, Avomon, and children was^so feajfiil, that tlve 
wolves wero attracted from tho woods to conwuno tho 
flesh cf the daiu. At length, Imwovor, this insurrec¬ 
tion was suppressed. As they surrounded thb ctratlo 
of Moaux, in yvhich several hundred ladi(» liad tasen 
refuge, two knights and tlieir followers issued forth 
and slow them till they wore weaiy. Seven thousiuid 
wore slain on that d^y, and the Jacquerie reign was 
over. 

But Franco was not yob tranquil. Its peace was 
not only invaded by the peasantry, but' by the bnr- 
^[csses and the very nobles themselves. During John’s 
captivity in Ihigland, the govonimont of tho Daiiphm 
Charles was continually harassed by contending fao- 
u 18 , To add to the disorder, Cliarlos, king of 
Navan-e, who had Jieon tlirown into prison throe 
years before ly King John, oscapod, and rot np a 
daim to the crown of France. |lo. hastened to Ptois, 
and, aided ^ his great partisan SfCpben Marcel, 
provost of tho merohants, who met him on Ids rrod 
with ten thousand peodo,he entered Paris in triumph. 
For a time tho Dauphm was compelled to yield to aU 
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^DlCAlto III. 


til© dfinMuiib .Charioi of KavirMi tR® 
tiiumx>liicd ever Win. THo pBruriatm ever ndm 
inwxtoind tb© famons provost of the niordjaats, loodet 
their idol, the king of Navarre, with iMter oursos, am 
rctnmed io their ohouicnco. The govommont garnet; 
new strength ^ily. ... 

Moanwliilc, two legates had been endeavouring to 
rcstoDO harmony between England and France, romi# 
had bot'n agreed upon betweqj King Edward a^ 
John, bnt tlusy were rejected by the regenCT. 
treaty of peace was actually concluded and mraed 
by the two kings on the 24thLof March. A.i>. 1859, ottf 
vllicn .a cojjy'of it was senrinto Fiance it Was re 
piidialed by the estates. And no'wonder, fiir hosidei 
stipidating that the Eugliidi king should receive an 
‘enormous ransom for the liberation of John, ho was to 
have restored to him ahsolutdy, Normandy, Aquitaine, 
and all the provinces which hod belonged to Henry II, 
^IwmA himself oonld scarcely have .expected that 
such terms would bo adopted ly the Frendi, hut. 


^ On hi< 
eonntiy, once 

made, hy th© imitM . mlyikef mg^>»nd. 

Jacquerie, like a deeo^ . lay 
lay waste, and houses- on eirory fasfbd 
into mins. perpetuata toa. mis^' 
fiillen upon his kingdom, a^r the - peera 
it was ravaged by hands dhx£«g^ vid^sa^S-^ 
Germans, Brabantei;^Fleming Hainaiuteitis^^Qhi^ 
and “btd Frencbrntm”—who had jdnribg^^^ .war' 
either been in the pay oft France or Engli^^^l^eso 
"free companies,’* as they were Oalled,V‘iai$o^tod 
leather, ^OBO skilhil leadoi% and mada’^wtii^^t^u 
the govemmmit. France, in truth, was .ln^.SK^;.;fto 
impoverished and unsettled condition, that JoWt^iras 
prevented frpm fhlfiilii^ any of the m<At Impijdtont 
parts of the treaty. Ho had the will am:1%a.^esinv 
but bo had ‘not the ixrwor to fuM his ol^hndldaB; 
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but bo had not the power to fuM his ot^^adidns; 
'.niero was no ^iponey to pay the ransom, «ad >flusi- 
over ho mentioned the cession of the tenitories 


entoged at what ho tomed tho b^ faith of thd enomntered the mesd violent opposition.bo^l^N^'his 
ostat^and resolved to compel them to consent. In sons and his nobles. One of nis sons, tho duke of 
ttie ^tumn ho passed over to I^nce with an army, Anjou, oven broke his paitde by leaving Cahus, where 
more numerous tW ho had yet led to the Continenfa he had boon •living as one df the hostages, % es- 
ITo laid siege tft Uheims; but the strength of tha! caping to Paris; and his father waS so a5^ed 
plooo was so great that ho was compiled to ahandoJ hy his son’s dishonourahl© conduct, that, despite" the 
nis cntoi’prise.' Jlo marched from Rheiimi to Bur -pereuasions and entreaties of his ininistore, he repaired 
gundy, and from thence to l^ris, in front of which .h ^ London to mako his own peace with Iklwai'd, and 
aicampod on tho Slst of March, s.n. 1860. But heW.twas again lodged in the palace of tho Savoy, whore he 


the city to fight, and as ho was e»ot m a positwai to m tne meantime, Edwai-d Jmd obtained possession 
boidego I’ai-is, ho retired towards Biittony. By^ihi8j)f the provinces codetl to him hy tho treaty of Bro- 
time Ills army had been greatly reduced. Mi'n an^igny. The pnnoo of Wales, who hiwl, A.n. 1362, 
burses had porishod by hundreds from iomine, fetiguetmarried his cousin Jane—the Fair Maid of Kent— 
and exhaustion. It is said that Edward’s heart wasdaughtot of Edmund PUmtogenet, was appointed to 
touched at tlie sight; bait as ho had witeessed sooncstho jicssession-and govemmont of those provinces, 
ol death more twrihle before, it is probable that his'vith the title of Prince .of AquitainA ®dwatd ton- 
emotion would hare proved momentary, and that, Hiivcd that, hy ai^iniing his son to this ^Venoment, 
having repaired his losses, he would have again re- io shqidd roconcilo its nobles to tho English xnlo. 
nowM his /xintcst with Franco. But there was Jis choice was no, doubt the best he could have made, 
BT intboi- scene witnos^ hy him, which, in those days ‘or the prince was amiable, possessed of high qualities 
of BuperetiUon, was well caloi^Jcd to appal th«for governing, and was, moreover, renowned as a 
stoutest heartr As ho approachc^^hartros, such a'TOnior all over tho Continent Still he was not a 
terrible tempest swept over his tliat he was dclooine ruler. The population submitted, hut they 
Tumuulid of the last great day, and a ^ oast his eyes solved never to forget their alledanco to the orown 
tow^aids tho church of Noire IHtme,^^ inwardly ' which the English monarohaliad (mco been vasmls. 
vowed ho would treat for ‘pooice. Tfw'.vow was s Prenfihmon, they adhered Wmdy to Bie feudal 
Bubeeqwmtly iierformod at the altar of N?^.Damo; 'poriority of Franco. Their discontent was fostered 
and, Bcootdmgly, an armistice was anan^ ^''wbich | Chaitos V. of France, who on the death of John 
was fbllowi^ ly a treaty; known in history the ^ tmocoeded to his fothePs throne. Charles was no 
treaty of Brougny.** By tljot treaty Edward re- pior, hat ^e^wos a sagaoioas politician. It was 
signed his pretensions to l»e crown of Praneb, ai^ to ljus sagacity that to hi^ rid Frend&^tf the dun- 
tliq torritoriM of Anjou, Maine, and Normandy; 'and g^ "free commnies.” At that frmo, ,rddr(^;V., 
restored all his conquests, except Guisness and Calais. < ** the Ckuel,® was tho legitinuito kingj of^kwlo, 

On the other hand, tho tenitories of Quienno and * his tyranny had pf woked insurreciio^' 'Fhat 

•> _MBA Aam.«SA«M AIbA woo MIXSmIaW AMbI AIbA ««*tB«««(MBA«%ABB 


county 


Ped^iaftde 


were his in right of his mother, wma oeded to him in r against the king of Arragon, and tto. Ototilian 
full sovereignty, IVeo mUlioh tanwns of gold were les fled to France. Pedro h^.|^eo m!qki|l.nflbnce 
to be pnkl in six years, os King Jtdin’s ransom; and Charles Y., king of FraiAo, for among^^e'natfrl^iB 
hiatagra having been given for the due fulfilineot of ioh he had oommitted wes that of hte .v^. BJatoto, 


hiatages having been given for tto du( 
this treaty, Edwaid came homo to 
'Waslibemted, and returned to Fraam 


, and ’«k»bii | tripcess beldnging to the .i 
1 ,#« • >•^1' Ifruiquo, hmf*urothe^'-tq. 


b8iiTy-.ot PViiteoe. 
I^ix^ wisono uf 






(xrm. 


b!;^ or#iu)m'l»d1 uccu 
u]Hi,j>iogr(^ of tiio “free odmpanw" in 
. 'towged them to fight Agsinet the 
1 “&ty thotwfmd of tKe«e TetonoB 
under the commaifil of the 
“ ipoEn, end mardiing obroesthe 

ven from hin throne Ho had previondy 
esm^ptCf en oUianco with Sdwaid Ilf., and hd 
fi^,,w we oonxt of the Block Prince at Bordeaux. 
Bet^^waitd and the Blacle Prince conridered 

he was, the legitimate sovereign of CaslUe, 
BxmjwigyteBolved upon his restoration by Ibroo of 
.011^' ^obahly tho support which Cmarlos had 
giyed Enrique w^ a p^nt reason why they so 
^hnOT' aoeorded" that support, for tiiougu England 
and' Pn|iu»: wore at pcooo, tncy were stilUL rivals. But 
wKdteyer the .motive was, in (he year 1867 the Black 
Plinm 1<^ a great army of Englidi, Qaacous, and 
Kdraimis from Bordeaux. In midwinter ho 1(^ his 
alnny through tho pass of Bonoosvallbs into tho open 
plldns betwoon Kavaroto and Kajara, in Navarro. It 
wM- scar^Najara that l!o mot with tho forces com- 
nianood bjr I)on Enriquo. Tho Don is represontod to 
hayjs had an army threo times more numerous than 
thi^ (^Prince Edward, who himself bad tUrty tlion* 
sand' ^ibleot troops around him. Tlio battle which 
followodwas one of real soldiery on both sides: it 
was tti^;.English yoomen against tho “ free companies.” 
It was'commenced by tho young duke of I^inoaster, 
who emulat{^ tho militaiy fomo of hJs brother Ed' 
WBid.^ But it was by the' Black Prince himself that 
the victory was chiefly ivon. Tho pnatige of his 
namo gavo. courage to his followers, and wherever he 
lod there was victoiy. Having dispersed a division 
under Don Tello, count of Biscay, ho advanced against 
that oommandiri by Don Enri<[ue, and after a fierce 
cenmiet, iti Vhich tho Castilians throw stones f^m 
slin^^wj^ch shattered helmets and skull-o^ps, and 
tho^Ehigiish archers sent their, moi;^ deadly arrows 
from their bows, “ to tho great" nnnoj'anco and death 
of the Spaniards," the Block Prince triumphed. Don 
Pedro was restored to his throno; but the victory was 
not only useloss to Prince Edwaift, but injurious both 
to himself and his country. Pedro had promised to 
pay the cost of tlio war, but it was in vain that he 
waited in Castile fon tho money. After, therefore, 
being half starved in Castile, and contracf;fitig debts, 
and, what was stilt worse, a malady which finally 
oani^ him to his grave, the Block •rrinoo*rotum«l 
wi^ a dwttered amy to Bordeaux. ^And after all 
thfo 'fighting for Don Pedro, in si* months ho was 
dfiV<^ from his throne, and murdered by bis half- 
bfom^yfDqn Enrique, who again, under the pro- 
to c^to r Qiarles of France, became king of Castile. < 
Ed'ward was thrU w%gtiiig the strength of 
thel&^ish fin? an un^tefiil tytan^ Charios, long of 
Fwott^-ips fost regaining strength. He was now, 
ju'p«TOT9,.alme6t ready for qpcu war. Don Enriquo 
wa^' l^iiiid W treaty to assist him when fre deolerod 
yrto/jajdthe king of Navarre, who had, by a bribe, 
all<n!f|^. .the eirmy of the Black Prince to mkrch 
thxtms^^ the. ' fiuwns tnss of Honoesvalles withont 
tnoleilui^i^'Svas now bought over by Charles th do 
Enrique thiB;like. fovour when required Nbf woi^ this 


^ hie r$;fri^;frqm Spaiii, Piinco Edwafd im> 
Doiw'hhtMivy 1»ir^ of taxation upon the people of 
to. defray the.debts iaomr^ in that war; 
and .the great:-lo^ of that country, still dcomiug 
Ki^ Charles to bo their lord paramount, carried 
their complaints to tho foot of his throne. As Edward 
was glowing bid, and. tlio health of the Block Prince 
'woB snch as to lender him unfit to undertake an • 
active campaign, Clmrles deemed it a widen oppor¬ 
tunity of recovering the territories coded oy the treaty 
of^retigny. Ho summoned Edward as prince m 
Aifiitaine and his vaml, .to« appear before him at 
Paris, to ansrAr tho chuges made against him by the 
Gasoon lords; Ilia intoiforenco was a violation <n the 
treaty of Bretiwy; but it was a ready way of picking 
a quarrel wim England. Prince Edward - replied 
that ho would appear in Paris, but it would bo at the 
het^ of sixty thoamnd men; but his fother adopted a 
policy of conciliation.. Ho was willing, he said, tear 
the sake of peace, to give up all the territories ceded 
to him by tho treaty of Bretigny, exoqit Pifitou and* 
Guienne, with the adjacent provmocs in Ids poss^os. 
But neither Prince Edwom's threat nor Kiw Ed¬ 
ward’s conoiliatory offer was of any avail. Charles 
poured his troops into Aquitaine, the lords of Poitou 
and Guienno aidmg him in his entoipriso. 

War between England and France was now re¬ 
newed. As Cliarles had so fiagifmtly violated tho 
tmty of Brotigny, Edward i-oaftanmcd his title of 
kii& of France. Parliament mado liberal grants to 
enable him to prosecute the war with vigour; and as 
an indneomont to soldiers of fortune, ho promised lamls 
anff honours in Franco if they would aid him in its 
conquest. Beinforcemonts wore hastily forwarded to 
the Black Prince, in tho sontli; and tho duke of l^in- 
caster was despatched 'with an army from (./ulais into 
the north-western provinces of France. Those pio- 
vinoes wore laid waste by fire and sword; but in 
tho meantime, diaries was victorious in (ho south. 
Several towns and castles were captured, while others 
wore delivered up by tiio garrisons aiuL inhabitants. 
Tho bravo Bord Gliandos hod hitherto had tho coiu- 
mand o^inst the French; but in January, a.d. 1370,** 
ho was killed in a skirmuh, andbhe Black Prind) tlicn 
took the field in person. The dukes of Bcrri and 
Anjou were marching, against the English, but, 
finrong ho was at their het^ they rotreateX Hqyiiig ■ 
garrisoned the towns'eaptniod, or acquired by the free 
will of tho inhabitants, they disbonded their army. 
Among thoso towns which had boon delivcied up by 
tiio pcoplo's free wUl, was liimoges, the capital of 
Limousin, a town on which Ed^iard hod coufurml 
many honours and privilej^. At tho instance of its 
bishop, that city rev<dtc^ and admitted a French 
garrison for its nefenoe. Enftgod at the iugratitudo 
of its inhabitants, tho Blook Prince swore that ho 
would do nothing till ho had recaptured that tpwn, 
and made tho ti-arton rue their ]X)mdy. There was 
deep revenge in Ills Jicart as he lay cm his litter super- ^ 
intending the fdego of that devoted caty. He imd 
summoned its oiti/ens to rotwn to th^. dnty, and 
expel the French, but ho was cgi^ ansvterod by a stom 
dcllance. I'hcre was a bravo .de&non, but at length 
the woBs of tho dty were andormined, and the 
.English entered by tho breach. 'Ibo threalenod I 


vengdiiU!e'?0Mi rum cairiod into excention. it nras ifl 
vain, that pecplo criod for mercy, hia ears wore 
deaf to their woe. More than three thonsand wore 
inurduied hy Edward’s infuriated soldiery. Froissail; 
calls them “veritable auiityrH,’| and not without 
reason, for it was by tije authoritiM the city bad been 
delivered tin to the French, and nOtJ>y“® common 
ei(i>»nB. Aoont eighty knights rotroatei^ ta^ono of 
tho squares, and pTaoing their backs ^inst aVall, 
fought with such courage, that rrinco Edward beiytne 
“ mild and moruiful at the sight of their gallant^.** 
Some of them were slain, ht^ those who surrendcn# 
were pardoned. Limc^ vm ransacled, and thci 
Imnitto the ground. This was the last warlike act. 
of tho Black IVince, and it confers no hononr on hiti^ 
memory. 'After the dWmetion of the town aud\ 
iieoplo of LimogeB, Prince Edward returned to Eng¬ 
land, leaving his brother, John of Gaunt, his snooessor 
in the government of Qascony. About this timo 
Jolm of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, married Constance, 
tho eldoSt daughter* of Don. Pedro, “the tyrant,” and 
ho assumed, in right of his wife, the title of king of 
Casti^. This was an unwise step. Don Enriqne was 
fli-mly seated on that throne, and, hy a natural conse- 
quonoe, ho now iax.‘parod to co-operato with Charles of 
France in his wtr with the English. John of Gaunt 
rotnmod to EDgli||d to make merry with his Castilian 
bride; and the ean of Pembroke was aprointod com¬ 
mander of the English forces during his absence.^Ke 
was sent with a TOWorfol fleet - containing reinim^ 
ments, but when ho arrived off Rochelle, he was en- 
countered by a fleet more mwerful than his own, and 
after two days’ hal’d fighting, victory doclaiw in 
favour of tJio Spaniards. Pembroke was taken pri- 
sunor, and every one of his thips—forty in number— 
were cither captured or dostroyM. Tho ship in which 
tho military cnost 'was stored sank, with many others, 
some of them disappearing In the mighty waters with 
their flags, flying. This was a heavy mow to King 
Edward and the English nation; and it did not come 
alone, lllisnocossos followed each other in. rapid 
suocoBsira. No great battles were fou^t, for it was 
‘the polity of Charles to avoid a gonom engagement 
with^iho Engl^. kX'on when the great Dn Guesclin, 
the oonstahlo of Franco, was ajipointcd loader of his 
armit^ ho did not sworvo from that policy. It was 
in yi^iu that the English, under Sir Robert Knowltm, 
penetrated to tho walls of PariJto tempt tho French 
to an oucounter in the open field; and that tho'^uke 
of Lancaster, who had returned to tho oonfliot, soot^^ 
tho mintry from one end to thoiother in the hopu of 
striking a hlow:«tho French always avoi^ 1h^. 
llioy hud a wholesome ikoad of meeting the bra^- 
English archers. They were ready to harass thdir 
nuumt by skirmishes, ’nut would never venture toi 
fight in any general engagement. Hie lessons taught 
at Cresqr and Poiotiera were not lost upon them. 
Still, wherever tho English banner was di^laycd, the 
Fronoh, under tho constable, Dn Gnesclin, noveied 
around them to cut o& every strwgler. In the yOar 
1372, many towns woiOTldso token ^that oonsununate 
genei^ For a time the fortune of war seemed to lie 
Vithm the walls of Thi^^n which was besieged by 
him, Bmng bard nresMHra garrison qapitumt^ tO' 
iforren^at Michammosl^niot relieved ^revio^l^ .1^ 




the Engli^.king dr due of^his «inis.s 'On heiBiai^ of 
this, Edward sot sail wffh'A hfit the 

win^ 'were oonitary, and nfber' na^. weeks* don^thto 
with tha waves of sea, he .reii^nod to Eag^d. 
Thonars fell heford the engines and ann 9 « 'Dn 
Gnesdin, andSn the year 1373 ot|i4ir towvs.-'ishnred 
Oie same &te. With the oxceptimi » f«|v;'pbioes, 
all Ponthien was lost to the English, ' 

Throt^hout this year the duko of i^ndas^' nad 
been marching and countermarching ih-sea^dt of ,n 
Frendi army uiat would offer him hattlei, Hntoyaged 
the provinces of Artois and Picardy, and he.ttojrersed 
Champ^ne, Bnignndy; and Auvorgne; hut to^lfnds 
Christmas ho returns to Bordeaux without hlting 
besieged a single town or fought a sxnglo aetion. .^As 
his army was greatly shattered, John of Gaunt oon- 
dnded a truco with the duke of Anjou; hot he'had 
I no sooner left Bordeaux than Cnarl^ htoke tho 


larmistioo. The greatest part of Guienhe WM re- 
I duced. Not ond of all Edward’s allies proved Mthfnl 
Ito his cause, except young De Montfort, who still 

I defied the French party under Do Olisaon in Rrittony. 
Everywhere else tlm French were suooontfiil,.' Hy 
the year 1374, indeed, the Frenoh king Kad- gained 
^most all he could hope to got, and as Edwa^ had 
i )Bt all hope ofrocovormg what his rival bad vrieeted 
I rom him, a treaty was commenood at Bruges. A 
t race was finally concluded for one year, whi^ was 
luhsequently prolonged to tho 1st of April, .^n.. 


treaty of Bretigiy when this tmeo was conduded, 
/troB Bordeaux, &youne, some few towns on the 
iDoidogne, and Calais: a costly purchase when it is 
Wmidderod that Iklward had, in his wild dream of 
Wmhitiem, been finding the blood wd troasuros of 
mis kingdom during the long period of forty years to 
3>htoin that limited dominion. Too much of Franco 
toad, by the tr^ty of Bretigny, been surrendered to 
English; and it is no wonder tliat, as the fodings 
fif nationality had been aroused hy ito concessions, the 
■ Tfrenoh fought on until the victories of Crossy and 
\ Pftnetiers left only barren laurels to tlie conquerors. 

/That Jawaiil felt his reyersos there can he mi 
qi lestion. Aged as he was, he still iMqiod to t^ the 
fi, sld against the French when^ the tiuce expired, hi 
\oi dor to .todeom his fortunes. In April, A.ix 1876, ho 
vi^monra a parliament to obtain supplies;' hut/ho 
n^w mdt with no rospemso to his demands.. Onihis 
'^t\nm to Englan^ tho Black Prince had.. mnhraoSd a 
p^rse of opposV^ion in parliament, ht|t the St|&. of 
hist health hM obliged him to seek re«%«iEuid mire- 
.mo^t. The duke of Lancaster then mom^diz^:^o 
autfSority of government, tho king having,^ after, the 
\deaf I'h oi Queen PhOto^^^ome indolent in.mattors 
lof i^lato. The faitlifm wife of his boyho^ mahhii^ 
anfla 
slrf^ve 
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this BffitliO ^8t4!d«atd called the parliament above' 
numtiK^^; ‘ It is said that the ISack. Ptince ^ce 
nKnc9.4ppeared pnbUo on this occacdoB^ aiid that 
the ai^Burea adopts in parliament were under his 
dired^cn. Be that as it may, in reply to Edward's 
deaidii^ W mcni^, the members, through &e speaker, 
o oiQl ^iam^. o4 taxation, venality, and corruption, and 
imp0a(iiu)^ nearly aU the kill’s ministms. liord 
lAtiimst and others were imprifmed for embedding 
publip treasures and other miedemeanors. Nor 
did parliament stop here. Jt was an age'of chivalry 
wi^.'the fiiir sex was universally adored; but 
mfotresB AUoe Ferrers had become au object of pcmular 
outcry, and sho, too, fell under the censures of this 
pailiunentu She was accused of having "pursued 
causes end. actions in the king’s courts by way of 
nudntenanoe for hire and lewtud.” It is said that 
miiitiesB. Alice uus banished the kingdom; but if so, 
the sentence does not appear to have b^n carried 
into execution, for it seems clear that she was with 
the king in his last moments. 

■The Black Prince did not long survive these trans- 
ae&ns in parliament. 41e died on Trinity Simday, 
the 8th of June. Tie was so popular with the 
Rtf gliiJi people, that his death, though loi^; expected, 
exmtod great liunentation. His renown was deemed 
to so intimately associated with the glory of his 
countiy, that it was said " the fortunes of xhgland 
flonrisbed in .his health, languished in his sickness, 
and expired in his death.” He was the object of 
universal love and admiration. Had he lived, it is 
probable that hewonld have become the most popular 
monarch that bad over reigned over England. So 
deeply was ho venerated, that parliament followed him 
to bis tomb in Canterbury Caihedpd, and jMtitioaed 
the king to introduce his only surviving son, Kichord of 
Bordeaux, who was in the tenth year of his a^, 
'onumg thenf, tfiat he might receive the hemours due 
to b jm os heir apparent to the crown. That request 
was granted; the young prince was presented to the 
two'houses by the archbisnop of Caiiie;;bury, as " the 
foir and pei^t imai^ of his fotber.” Biohard wm 
created Prinooof Wa^ and was invested with all his 
father's luniours and possessions. 


The of lencaster now bec^e all-uoweaful in 
jpeUamenf., lhat jparilamont mot on the 27tb uf 
Janpaty, it was opened by the young Prince of 
Woles % commission mm the king, who was indis¬ 
posed. In this ossembly the duke of Ijancaster bad 
an ovorwhedmiug majority. His own stewai^ Sir 
Thomas liungeriord, was appointed speaker in tlio 
Ilouse of Commotis, and the late s^ieaKcr, Sir Peter 
de la lifore, who bad led the opposition headed by tlio 
late Prince rf Walei^ was imprisoned, while Williani 


.roxi^ cwtEBiHinT catucoiul. 


by some, both in the fords and ooinfoons, that in 
right of the Great Charter, they slioiild be put on 
^ tlmir trial or liberated, but the' demand was rejected. 
So gmt was tho influence of John of Qaun^ that 
a mtition was drawn up to implore tho king to fiuo 
Alioe Perreni, Hio lord Xatimer, and others, from tho 
censures and restrictions passed upon them by tho 
late parliaineut. As for the bench of bishops, tho 
duke of Lancaster cared little for them. This was* 
the a^ of John Wycliffe, tho great refonner; and at 
this time he was cited to appear before a convocation 
at Sb Paul’s, to answer for bis " borosies.” JAm of 
Gaunt espoused his cause in 'opposition to tho per¬ 
secuting prelates. When Wymffe«appeaTod before ^ 
this convocation, over which Courtenay, the biidiop of 
London, presided, Gie duke stood alAiis side to support 
him. 1^ also, did the duke’s sworn friend, Xord 
PSAy, marshal of England. The cathedral was 
browned with the populaoo. On this occasion, thoro 
was a violent altercaticm which led to a riot It is 
mcK than probabTe that bishop Courtenay vras 
severe in his examination of Wyclifi'e; otherwise 
Lancaster’s conduct can scarcely bo accounted for. 
In tho heat of pasrion, ho threatened to d^ tho 

e ' ito out of tho cathedral by tho hair of his homl. 

insult was fioroely vesonted by tho Londoners. 

A riot ensued, in which an imlucl^ priest was 
murdered in mistake for Lord Percy, and John of 
Gaunt’s palace in tho Savoy was attacked and gnitod. j 
Tho ahum oaasod by this riot was univdNal, Whilo | 
it raged, all business in parliament was at a stand-*- 
still. When order was restored it a^in aesoiphlcd, 
and the question of war with France was tho groat 
subject of debate—^tbe truce being on tho eve of 
expiratioii. AU efforts to brin^ about a lasting pcaco 
had proved abortiv<^and an aid was gruitod for*tho * 
snmiort of war in the shape of a poll-tax: a prcooderit 
which in the next reign was followed with disastrons 
oonaeqnenoes. This tax imposed a shilling a head on ' 
^1 b^eficed cleigymen, and fonrponco on every ono 
else in the kizgdom, main or female, above fourteen 
years of age, bog^rs only oxceptod. 

At this time xnwaid, whose life had been spent in 
war, longed for peace. He had in February completed 
the fiftieth year of his reign. IIo was growing oR 
and his health was dedming. Tho work of this 
warrior monarch was done. He could no longer, hope ■ i 
to lead his forces to Wtlo; and os his suocessor wm a 
mere boy, ho did not wish to l^vo him iuvedved in a 
war with the wily Charles of Fnmoe. But tlio 
French king felt that this wcA a golden opportunity 
of makii^ a good bar^h for peanC, and. the more 
anxious Mwara sliowed himself to bo toobtidn that j 
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Uciwjpg' ibr Lu .sncoesaOr, thq/'^igber Bog^o hk 
demand 'Tlidro -wid no aati^^ him; and so on 
the let Apil, ibo trace expi^ nvithodt coming to 
any ierms. Nothing, indora, could he concluded 
hofote Edward’s death, which took place on the lOth 
of June. He diod at hie hoantifiil manor of Shon% 
near Bicdtmond, attended cmly mistreae Alice 
Porrors. In his dotage, his mmistora and courtierB 
had forsaken him, and were either crowding round 
John of Gaunt, or tho yoniig I^rinoe of Wales and his 
mother, " the iair maid of Kent.” And oven mistiess 
Alice Perron did not stay at Shene to witness diis 
death, fin- having taKm a Valuable idng fix>m hk 
linger, she alkudoned tho onco mighty ku^ in his 
dying moments. Ono only was present at that death 
—a priest who. stood over him with a oraoifis till 
ho was no moro. His last hours are well dosoribed 
the poet Gray in these animated lines :•» 

"A mf^ty rioter, nighty lord. 

Low on DU funeral coindt he lies t 
» » No pitying hci^ no eye affiwd 

A tear to gniee Ids ohsoqniee. 

Is the wble warrior Hod? 

. Thy eon ia gona He reeta among tho dead. 

'* The Bwarm djat In thy noontido beaus were horn. 

Gone to solute the rimng mom.** 

Some historiafts considoT the sei^ of Edward IlL 
to have been tlio ipost glorious in ue British annals. 
This may bo true, if tho glory of a nation depends 
upon war and victory. At his doath his rival, Cliai^ 
of Franco, declared that ho had reigned nobly and 
valiantly, aid that his namo ought to ho ranked 
among heroes. Edward mu pertaiuly one of j 
greatest warriors England hod thou pitxluc»d. Uis 
porsonnl courage was undoubted, and in martial 
oxorcises fow surpassed him. It was his heroism and 
his nia^al accomplishments that made him a fitvonrite 
with his subjects. His reign was tho eddon ago of 

-...1 __ jir . 1 _ 


year 1340, when ho had just ratunxod im 
jdetopr of Cressy and mo capturo of Ci 
'notwitliRtauding tho glory whmh Edward 
field Of baitlo^v hiS^ cluvalrous snirit. 1 


^ the groat 
Calais. But 


carom fanpovoriBhed his country. Not only wore the 
services of tho ablost port of its population withdrawn 
rftem-it by war, but heavy taxatjon was necessitate 
for its support. And his wars, were ilioy justifiahlo ? 
If thijBO waged agiunst either Franco or ^tland are 
examined by tho strict rules of morality, they bo 
found wanting; and if by their final issue, they will 
bo found to ho w*U nigh worthless. For whuo ho 
inflicted infinite mischief on'both kingdoms, and raised 
tho'martial £uno of England to a he^ht never bufoi e 
reached, it was at an awful expense of blood lua^ 
troasuroa; and all that was loft in his bands when his 
wars wore over, of all his many oouquosts, were 
Calais and Berwick.^ Yet many blessings arose out of 
King Edward’s ambition for oonquost. Hk froqumit 
want of money to carry out hu ambitiovs donigns 
compelled him to iuorcose the privileges of'' 
burg^osBos and lower classes—^sootions of tho cbm- 
' munityr that Lad been grievously oppressed by former 
tmmaiOlta It was in his reign that the trimnnyee 


vrere allQwoa fifn'.to fo^ a 


Ikroik t0iniriirifK''at» 
by vrhiflh, th» ;Low«f 
groat additional £diBaeQC« 
to the honour of King Ed^wari^, 
ficent phtrbn of literaturb and ~ 
measures hod the effect of 
language,' From'the peril 
Fnmch Itmguage haobeen nsod in all jaw. 
but in ihe*yoar 1862 it* was or&ined, 

.ftiture the S(|xon or Eng^Ush should, hb 
eneoufwed tho peq^de fo cultivate the retire 
and authors to adopt it in tiuir writing 
on, translations o^ the Scriptures wore 
English, and dif^rsed abroad for tho spirit 
of mo ptioj^o. It was, perhaps, in con86qaeu(ie;3<^.|his 
that'abuses id the Church, of Borne be^mltoiatwaot 
the popular attention; and that both 
boraune mora desirous of obtaining the bleashgigs of 
dril and religions liberty. While, thmefot^ 
reign of Edwara III. may bo considered glmtioM; 
"d^s of arms,” it must do bald to bo more gtbri 
for the many benefits which a merdfiil Hi^dbnco 
ordained, sbonl^ in spite of war and bloodshb^ s&ise 
out of his ambitions ralel ^ ‘c' / 

During tbo loign of King Edward, tho chid ayents 
in the history of Scotland oro embodied in hi.s narra¬ 
tive. After its King David Braco had been, set at 
liberty, aj>. 1867, ho }>aid irequmit visita.m'iho 
English court. He stands charged 'with bmttsi m- 
ga^ in intriguce witli tliat court in order m sot 
aside the succession of his nephew, liobmt the Sfuart, 




ham relates that after ono of those visits A‘I>* .1368, 
ho made a proposal to his parliament at Sc^e, that if 
ho died without issue, Lionel, duko of Clarence* the 
second son of King Ed'waid, should ho'ihfodring; It 
can scarcely bo supposed timt David could luipe to 
obtain tho oonsontofliis parliament to such a proposal. 
If he did, liis h^po was soon out- off His parliament 
rejected it with indignation, and made a solemn 
declaration that no English princo should roign.Qvor 
them, and. that they 'would suppoii: tho settlement of 
the crown, which 1^ been made 'ly a former poclia- 
mont, on tho Stuart and his family. His proposal 
created civil commotions: but*, nudetorrod- by tho 
mannor in which it had been mot l^ his Bupjeots, 

g avid is raid to havo continued his intrigues with 
ing Edward to sotasido tho succession of his nephew; 
but as tlie Scots were resolutely bent on dofonding 
tiieir independbn^, thoy -were kept socrot If the 
two kings teere plotting thus ic^thor, ft .was at no, 
avail David Bruce dm a.i>. 1371, aud Bobert'lba 
l^tuait, the first of that fiunily, ascended his thronOi' 

/ BBCHOHY, , 

{ ntCHABD n. SUBNAMED OP BOliDP.^^^^^ ^ 

'Villen Edward lit. was 'within a fow h6uili.d^:his 
mortal agony, and wlulo histbed 'was ctessrte^ by .all 
but me poor priest, thotM|V a scone'iM. KitintO]^ 
UTKm.‘Tb^eai BeforoMiBpbft^sim;, ■^hiran.Htp hoy, 


was, a eolei 








that. de{(a^tion to tho tey prihoo 

la of. age, toaoffift -him ihoitf of 
^ijwjmkaud to.iivito him' 
mioe UMhe.^^owor. ■ Aoo(adiBgly^(mt!^22im 
" oow no longer Piiooe of Wales, but 

to trinnui^ial ontjy into l^ndon. 
on thuB OCoasum. Thoro'wore 
«| .*mrdeTio(B8 in every sireet; and oonduita 
.wth Mrine.' Not only courtien, but the 
>^^Ymsally bailed “ tho tiling mom.” 

3 ^.VxoB>aihi8 of Edwaijd in. were interrod in 
Abbey, and sevend days, wwo devoted 
*0 cto'.obeeqnioa. . jJut the solemn funeral rites -wore 
ecano^; over,-when shouts of echoed round tho 
■W^.^ that Mlf-samo abbey.: On the Iflth of, 
b(^ king was tlioro crowned with unusual^ 
.tnM||)n||p(^ceand there his imcles, prelates, barons, 
aqnlm^ts, knrit humbly before him’and prid him 
haihaj^'' It must have been a very remarkable 
eoBite, .;;' Not often do we read in history of groy- 
beard^ '^rriors and aged prelates bowing before a 
k;^;'iii his teens. Yet such was the ease at Bichard’s 
fmomton. - It was a n^vel .sight, and it is recorded 
-that the ceremony was so exciting and fatigning to 
the yoirUiftd monarch, that he wa| obligm to be 
can^ in a litter to his apartmoncto obtain some 
n^'. But Iho coronation wos followed by a banquet, 
and the young king again appeared among his oxult* 
ing sahjoots. At that lianquct he oroated four earls 
and;nino knigh^ so that ho was made to fed that, 
child as.he was in years, he was “ every inch a king.” 
Every pains, inde^ appear to have been taken to 
bixmI this “ beautiful eon of the idol of tho people j” 
and it is. scarcely to bo wondered at that ms mind 
boMme. impn^^tod with an idea of ineaponsiblo 
gtmtqoss. There wore "such adulations and proa- 
traiitnis as hod never befoie been witnessca in 
E^londe” •I’tolateB and courtiers e^ko of him as a 
mitaeleof wisdom and heroism, and for a time the 
youtig king- became what his father had been—^tho 

n le’s idol Ah it was apprehended that the duke 
loncaster meditated supplanting his nephew, it is 
probable that some of the otreumstanoes atton^g his 
acoesrion were designed to blight his hopes of suoeess. 
At all evoqM> was token to deprive him of all 
undue tower- in tho state. No regency was appointed; 
-but only a temporary council, in which ho took no 
part.-* .The duke, indeed, with his two bixitherB, 
Edmund, earl of Cambridge, and Thomas, earl of 
Bn^ingham, and afterward^' duke Of Qlonoestdr, 
constituted this temporary council; bat though John 
bt. Gaunt moido no resistanoo to tho arrangement, he 
- qukUy to his oastle at 'Kenilworth, fiom 
Bfh^ . il'was Buspeoted that he still aimed at tho 
tbrohOi - 

season oi IUchard|j| aooension was one of inf- 
danger. Tho trn« With France bad expired, 
au^.C&rloB had renewed hostilitios.-* He baa sent 
ania^ into Gnieime, Brittany, and the marshes of 
' ;Cwo forts of. Calais hud bemt oaptnred. 
-Eam^a^ - itself was threatened. A Fren^ fleet 
plnni^sr^ the Isle of Ji^ight, cmd burnt -the-’ town 
of Ifoistk^ Attempts won mode upon Wincbolsea 
and 'wjOtha^t^ but they wore suooe^iilly iw^ted. 
By a^, . Bendi, with some flceebeoung Allies, 


and 




leas to Engtu^i commerce by tho capture 
i n e rp n s m t, shipsi. It was in ilio nMst «if 
^ daty^ that the pitrlmment assomblod in 
wri ' Ajb the ooxmtiy was deemed to be in danger, 
SQpplies were readily voted. They were voted lor a 
twcwld purpose: to defhgr the oxpenscs of a foreign 
armamonl^ and of naval and land forces to protect tlie 
kiagidom. The aid granted on tto occasion was two- 
fifteenths feem the counties, wad two-tenths £n>m liio 
cities and boroughs]^ added to which, was a subsidy 
on wooL, The fleet was plaood under tho command 
o^the earl of Buckingham, who proved unequal to 
the task assimod hirn^^pnd bis fauuro added to the 
unpi^ari^ of tho Lonoastrian party. But "before 
tho earl of Buckingham took the command of 
fleet, the decUno of Lancastor’s power had boon 
mode more manifest thanevor. In thk pirliomcitt, 
at the request of tho commons, a pormoneut oouncil 
of nine persoim was appointed by tlio lords in the 
king’s name, to act as ms oounsellors in tlio conduct of 
government, so that John of Gaunt was more than 
ever excluded from undue power in the stately 
This is no wonder, for tho members of the llonso of 
Commoiu at this period wore tho veiy men who had 
driven hia mrty from ofScO in aj). 137 d, and uis old 
enemy, Sir retw do la Mare, was again speaker of 
that house. As the country, bowovbr, was in danger, 
tho commons asked for tho aid of^twulvo poors, with 
John of Gaunt at thrir head, to oonsidor how the 
hnponr and safety of tho country might host bo 
seourod. . The duko vory properly urged that, os 
they had chaigcd him witii treason, and had nut 
b|pnffht him to face with his aconsors, th(^ hwl 
no OMini upon him eitlior for advice or assistance; 
but, novertludess, a reconciliation took placo, though 
without any immodiato increoso to tho duko’s power. 
On tho contraiy, at tho ^uost of tho commons, two 
oitixOns of London, WiUmm Walwortli and John 
Fhilpot, were appointed* to receive and to disbnrso 
the supplies votm for llte defenco of the country: an 
oflioe never before hold by tho citizens of Loudon. 
In this sam^parliamknt, alro, Alice Pe^rs, who bad 
been fovour^by John of Gaunt, \vqs sontonced to bo 
banished and her ostaies ocmfiscatod. * ” 

Tho country, however, could not •finally dispenso 
withu John of Gaunt’s warlike services. Ju the year 
1378, ho was aj^intod commander of tho fleet. Quo 
detaifomont of hk ^uadnai took possession of pbcr-«t 
boutg, on the coast of Normandy, whidi was coded to 
England by. the king of Navarro, 'who was again at 
war with Charles of SVanoe; and another (loot, which 
he had hired at Bayonne, while sailing to J^laud, 
captured fourteen ships lichly laden, bcIo:^ng to a 
fleet of Spanish morohontmen. Tho duko himself 
«^cd with tho great body of bis fleet, to Brittany. 
Brest was coded to him by thS young duke of Brittany— 
de Moatfort—who was at this period hard pressed by 
the French forces. John of Gaunt then invested- 
St. Malo; but the constable, Du Gnesolin, marched 
against him with a superior force, and oompcllcd him 
to retire. Uo returned to his ttiips and saBed homo. 
Ho had done nothing beyond tafaing possession by 
friendly treaty of Cherbonrg^d-Brest; and although 
this was of great advanta^ 1^ depriving Franco of 
two ports wnenoo th^ oo^ Vest aitaiw England, 




aiidglviuKtheEngluh two vidtttbite ke]ra tolVpnco^ 
it yn$. bold tfant His oxp^tion wits firnitjeff - 
cost Axvd graenil isiliuo'bf this ^ierpriso. produced 
general disocmtent. ' 

Nearer homo there bml been war W land and sea. 
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had renewed hoRtiliticn. Hoxbiugh waa hunit and 
Berwick captured. The peat bcjrder fortress, how¬ 
ever, was soon recaptured by the carl of Northnmber- 
Jand, and all the Soots, except thpir leader, put to the 
sword. But tlio most popular exnloit of this tout 
rvas by sea. It*was ^normed by "a worship^ 
citizen of London.” One, John Mercer, had ooUeem 
some ships, and had manned uem with I'rench, Soote, 
•and Spaniards, who under bis command sailed to 
S<;arborough, and made prize of every ship in that 
port. It set'ins to have b^ an independent oxpedi- 
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tion, undertaken solely for tlTo benefit of John Mercer 
and his motley crew, lliere could be no harm, there¬ 
fore, in a private individual taking up tho cndgols on 
his* oonnt^s«.bchal£ . So thought the patriotio John 
Vhilpot, . the “ worshipful citizen df London.” 
Manning- some ships at his own expense, Bhilpoi 
boldly bailed unquostsof the marauders, lie found 
tliem, and there vraa a fierce sea battle between tho 
bold alderman of Ijondon and the marauding Scot. 
^Joluif Mercer was token prisoner, and fifteen of his 
shim wore captnrexi. rhilpot returned tidumphantly 
to Lemdou with his prizes, and hk fellow-citizens 
greeted him on Itis return as a hero. But not so did 
tho council of Goveinment. Ho was censured for his 
horoio act, because cit had been done without autho¬ 
rity! But tliongh tho nobles censured, tlie people 
applauded, and the oouncil was compelled to drop Uie 
su^'eot. ' 

Tho parliament met at Gloucester in October. 
More money in aid of tho war was wanted. The 
commons, however, wero not in a mood to grant it 
willingly. There must, they oKmoeived, still be 
money m the treasmy. But the dispute was ooni- 

{ >romiscd. On condition of their being allowed to 
nspect the accounts of t^e treasurer, and of being put 
in. poesessiun of dooumonts, ^wing how tlie moneys 
they bad voted hsd been raised and a]pent, tlioy 


to the orown of'Franco.' But this a^^hioh' ii^tmiM 
to cstinguiidi the last hopes of the yoniHg ai^fh^nid ^ 
duke, was the means of restdring him to h^J^ees-' 
sions. The annexation of Biittahy to the of 

Franco was impolitio on tho jiart of Charl(^''j;;^to 
Bretons were averse to He Montfort’s aitachto^i/to 
England, and had aided the French o>v>that a^i&}<tot 

expelling him; but tb(y hod a perfect. of 
subjection to the French power. All the,&(ni^ in. 
4he oonntry became united, and John do Mdni^t 
was re^ed by tlm unanimous voices of his subfo^. 
On his return, with a few troops, a.p. 1379, St, Mi^ 

I opened its gates at his approach. 'Ibe very neddes 
'vmo had aided in expdling him, with others who had 
steadily adhered to his cause, rushed into the water to 
meet him, and the people everywhere received him 
with sbonts of welcome. the chief places in hhi 
dominions were restored to him. Butthiswas (mly tho 
signal for a renewal of tho war. It was in vain that 
tho states imploftd the king of France to permit them 
to retain their prince: Cmrles prepared to send -an 
army into Brittany. 

As He Montfort had hitherto proved a foitliful ally 
of. England, it was resolved to send an army to his 
aid. At a parliament held at Westminster in 
January, A.P. 1380, the oomrapns, after appointing 
commissioners to examine into every part of the. 
odministratic^ again voted supplies for war. The 
earl of Buckingham was this time sent to the aid of 
He Montfort. At tho head of a large army he 
marched foom Calais in July, and potted throngh 
Picardy, Champagne, and other' provinfici^of Franco, 
plundering and d(^roying without meeting any 
enemy to oppose him. lie entered Brittany in 
triumph, but he» had scarcely arrived there, when 
pews onived of tho death of the king of France, and 
as the Bretons know that a hoy was about to ascend 
tho throne, they oonceived they ^ould no longer 
remiiro tho aid of the English. All their old hatied 
and jealousy revived, and many of the citibs resolved 
to shnt their gates t^inst Buckingham and his army. 
He Montfort still desired to mointuin his alliance .with 
England, bat at tho same time, the aversion which 


His conduct akthis time savours of doublo. dealing i 
for while ho seutScommissiopers to Park,to propose, 
an acxxnnmodation, he sent some of his laobleB to 
rBuckingham, to oui^iatalate him on his arrival in 
'Brittany, and to propose on interview with him, . At 
that interview, whichr tocK' {dace at Meziare,. nter 
Benues, it was,f«reod Giat the English riiould- np^eiS 
take the siege of Nantes; He Montfort promisittg jto. 
joini thom-m a few weeks. Bnckingham mveii^ 
Nantes, and Continued the siego for two mdtr^.; .Imt 
when, ho found that the Biptons did. not app^jhe 
raiso(^ the siege, and retired to Yannes, into Printer 
Cj^uai-kers. Ho had been shamefully dei^vb^,.far ip 
anrfg^, a.o. 1381, De Montfort httd .,t!oncludod a 










tnth Truooe : a trmtj m wLidi Iji© 
hia*alliaaoe Vith ]^g^id, and' 
toJji^ .Iwfee the English tmy "whioh Meit sent 
de&ii^'. The earl of Bnokinfihaia letonied 
ttdc^ end duf^tented. Bis expediuon was huren 
of hed(|tQv-aDd its charges proved »tc|| to the intenial 
peaee 0 ^;^ nn^pm. 

, this expedition had hoen gtcat. Large 

muhs heid also heen expended in mointainii^tho gar> 
risgm'of Chlai^ Bordeaux, and Bayonne, nation 

iiwsharassed with taxatioi^ and by the way in which 
thef: Mxee had been levied. Added to all this was 
inorti^ng oircumstanoo that no effective' opera- 
tifoieieistilted from the vast expenditure. There was, 
thetvdc^' mnbh discontent throughout the country. 
But heavily as the people had been taxed, more* 
meaty was wanted, and must be proourod. At the 
close of the year 1380, Buckingham’s army was in 
Brittany, in danger of starvation, for the Bretons 
lefhsed to afford them any snpplies. hfoncy, also, 
was required for other purposes. The parliament of 
last January had requested that there might uot be 
another called for at lca«t a year; but the exigencies of 
the'''state were so great that one was summoned to 
n\eet at Kortbampton on tho 5tlt of I^ovembor. Sup- 
pliM were demanded, and there, were earnest doiibora- 
tion^ and several conferences between the two houses, 
as to what tax or taxes should be imposed. Had this 
parliament deliberately consulted as to what imn^ 
should bo put into force whioh would work misemief 
in tho lan^ they could not have devised one better 
adapted for that pniposo than that on *whicb, after 
mu^ tboiight and care, Ihoy consented. In an evil 
hour, a capitation or poll-tax was granted. Every 

S in^ thu ktogdom whether male jor fonude—r 
u exccpted~who was of the age of fifteen years 
pwards, was to pay throe groats; but it was 
ordained that* in cities and towns tho aggregate 
amount should be divided among tho inhabitants, 
according to their alnliUes; no individual paying 
less than one or more than sixty greats fw himself 
and wife; As there was no oertam registration to 
guide the coUoctor as to age, such a tax was pregnant 
with Causes for dispute. A boy or a girl of fourteen 
might bo 9dcon for fifteen; and as tJie tax was in 
itsw obnoxions, parents might be induced to under¬ 
state the of children l^ally liable. According to 
the chrotniraers of thS event about to bo related, it was 
the pressure of tho tax upon the poor, and^ho brutal 
manner in whioh it was enfiwe^ that g%vo rise to 
that event; but in strict tmtli, these were only as 
the match to the mine, for the explssive materials 
bad fbr soi^' years been acottmulatilig. 

A, great cheuDge bad been gradua^ taking place, 
not in Engiwd but throughout Kirope. Every¬ 
where the peasantry, whi^iad for been treatea 
aS '.BlaveB, had been preparing to strike a blow for 
fieeodm. Th^' were amlutioru of' beornning men 
i^oog^their 'fdlow-men, and of being'treated as such 
hy their superiors in rank and ivealtn. ^t this very 
tuhie^ the pc^aoo of Flanders, headed by Philip vtm 
Artmi^t, the son of thewfiunons brewer <» Qhent,ind 
Peter 'du. B<^b, was waging a snocessfal wttt asD^t 
the ai^itooraoy: and the peasantry had again 
Fraheh t^^ainst’the.nobles, and wore oommifSng 
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iIHghtU excesses. J?b doubt the condition of tho 
poa»nt*y waa superior to that rinier of 
France or Flanders; but it was, nohrithstonding,' 
very deplorable. As a rule they were still sorfH or I 
“ yrUan^” bound to the soil, and sold or transmitted 
with the estates, of which the law still hdd them to 
be a part. There were fow, cxcept'the lower enter of 
the (^rgy, who teeated them as fellow-creatures; so 
that as aciody they might still bo oonHidorod to bo in 
bondage. And tbatebondago was now/bitter to them. 
A| th«y grew more enlightened, they bore tiieir yoke 
i^th greater impatience. They wore bound to un- 
limitea eervipos at thcfiwill 8f their nustersi could 
acquire no property by their industi^; and nod no 
remedy a^nst tho tyranny of tlieir masters—except ' 
for tho highest crimes. But the system of villanago 
had long been tottering to its fall, in all ages of the 
world oppressed peoples have struck for frei^m, and 
BO it was at this time in England. In the first rarlia- 
ment of this reign, complaints were mode that in 
many parts of the realm, the "villains” wpro with^ 
holding their somcos and customs to their loi-ds: 
asserting that, they wore, by certain clauses in tho 
Bw>k of Doom^ay, respecting tho manors and« towns 
whore they resided, discliargcil of all manner of 
serfage, duo as well of tlieir body ^as their tenures. 
Thdr interpretation of these clauses was pronounced 
"evil," and it was ordered that«tlicir prcKteeilings 
should bo put down by special oommiaaums. But 
iiaras not only tho “vilfiiins” who resisted their lords 
in daiming " the iVanebisc of their bodiestlie land 
tenants wore at ibis time socking to diango tlic iiosi- 

% of their tenun^and customs “of old times duo.” 

discontent was even more general. Fimu a 
statute. paped in this same parli^ont against 
“liveries/* it may bo gathered that divers people «>f i 
small properties were making great retiuuis of ]x.‘<>pIo, 
as well as of osquiros as qf others in many parts of the 
kingdom; giving to tliem hats and other liveries, of 
one suit by j’ear, “ taking of them tho value pf tho 
same livery or perchance tho double value by sucli 
covenant an^ assurance that every one ef them shall 
maintain the other in all quarrels.” •Thus, when th;^ 
poll-tax was levied, seifo, jratty tenants in villanago 
and freemen of smalt revenue, Voro banding tether 
to obtain their civil rights. Citusens and burgbei's 
hod for the most pari become free from mudal 
exactions, and sorfo who bad lived in oo^rate towns)* 
for a certain time had obtained their miedom; and i 
tho cultivators, whether yoennon, toiiante or tebunrors, 
were forming a resolution to bo free likewise. But 
bad it not been f* the ijoll-tax, ycaiH might have 
passed before any commotion had taken place; for 
that unwise measure mnsf bo of>nsido^ as tho proxi¬ 
mate cause of the sanguinary crisis wliich accompanied 
its 1‘6'V^t 

Tho'^tax was levied at first with m(rieration. It 
was, however, soon found that its collootion fell short 
of the required supply. Not that government would 
have Bufibrod frenr the deficiency, for it waa formed 
out to some courtiers who raised money npon it from 
Fibril and iKHnbaidmcrohafits. Itwas^oourtiera, ^ 
tlmrefore, who would have Buf%red from the deficiency; 
or rather the merchants to whbm they had morteoged 
tho proceeds, Bence when it vm discovmnd that the 
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wold niof tax except the fiftecfnA paid hy their 
fiir^^lierfi.' . liiivins tiike^ this oathj they tyero 
alloif^ ip paM cm. ^ In his extremity, the young king 
tookiibidter nrith his mother and a few of his coun* 
the Tower. On their wayto T.ondon, tlyi 
i&^iMrg^iiis ha^l seized several knight and geutlomon 
whoi^th^ o])ligod to aooompany them; and, one of 
thsjaBi Jraghts was sent to the king, in the Tower, to 
uvnt^ .hhtt-tD oomo and speak ^th them concerning 
tha, gnv^nment ^ his kingdom. Aocor^ngly, on the 
12% ^ June, Itichard saued in liis barge to Notlior' 
hit}%^on seeing which, says Fioissa^ they set up 
ncnible cries, that it seemed ns if all %o devils 
in heU ’ vwre in their company, and terrified thei'cat, 
tha .king’s coD^nions rovrod haok witli all spood to 
the Tower. Tlicn arose a lond ciy for tho hoads o^ 
all. the*muiisters. Had Kichard been permitted to 
land, the enraged mnltitndo might bavol^n app<»sed. 
But thoio was now no liopo of arrostiug tho swell¬ 
ing snrgo of mischief. It is impossiblo to describe 
tim fiiry of the Kentish insurgents when they found 
that the king had been row^ back to tho Tower. 
Hmt night TOuthw»rl» and Lambeth was a soeno of 
temr and dismay. Houses woro burnt to tho ground, 
and every gentleman on whom tUoja could lay their 
hands was summarily boheadtid. The Marshalsca 
and tho King’s Bench rv'ere doniolislicd, and the 
PolaM of Iho priraato sacked. Nor wore tho men of 
iSssex idle. Advancing along tho left hank of tho 
river, they destroyed the lord treasurer’s mansion at 
Highbury, and threatened tlio north-cast of liondon. 
On tho next day, tho gato on London Bridge, which 
had been sliut, was oiicncd by tho mob within, and 
tho insnrgonts poured into tho heart of tho city. Tho 
chroniclors of tho |)oriod record tliat at fii^ they 
woro peaceable: that they injured neither imrson nor 
pretty, and purchased what they required at a just 
price. At ^ic ramo time they record, tliat tho rich 
citizens, in the bopo of conciliating them, threw tlioir 
wino collars open, that they might drink* witliout 
money and without price, and that*'iV'hen onco they 
had tasted tho mro Iiixuiy, tJicy seizotl it with other 
strong drinks wlxcrover it could bo found. Tho 
madness of dnmkcnness re-excited thoir fury. The 
noble palaso of tho Savoy witli all its ricb furnituro, 


fi-oe to swSl their nuiubcrs, and tho 'Uomplo, with 
aE its valuable and ancient rceoids, was A.zed to tjio 
ground. So also was iho priory of St. Jolm of Jeru¬ 
salem, rocenlly erected in Clcrkmwell. It dixis liot 
appear that alimdor formed any part 9t the object of 


shodld secrete any plato, gold, pr jewels, in tho Savoy 
palace shonld bo put to di|»th,jand one man thus jiaid 
the powUy of his disob^ienco to their wilL De- 
atrootioni not plunder, was tho object of tho **^m- 
inohB of England.” And that now again extondw to 
li% To evo^ man they mot thpy put this quemion, 
“Eor whom boldest thou?” and if tho answer n— 
wak Pot in tho langnago .of ,their watchword, . 
King.' Bidiard and the Commons,” they were pht to 
dearaU : Ufauy of the citizens thus perished, and tho 
oity .beeamo mvolvcd in fire, murder, and dehaucpoiy. 


|%«r %^Flomin» and lAimlmnls wove held to have 
l^wh rich at the expense of tho English petwtiilry,. 

I tho vengeance of tho insuigents was esproially ’ 
greeted towards thorn. Every ono they could find 
in tho city was bolieodal: oven tho altar allbnled 
thorn no proteotion, for many wwo draggnl fi-oin 
thrnioe ana slain in tho streets. The distraction of 
life was fearful, and had not tho groater part of tlicin 
been ovorcomo with liquor, it would havo boon still 
groator. All Lond<m -was at thoir meroy, for tbo 
ofibrts of govomment to cheek thei^ career were, by 
the suddonnoss and extent of tlio revolt, paralyzed. 

During tide fearful cAy tho*kliqc still remained in 
tlie Tower. As night odvanct^ Walworth, lord 
mayor of liondon, proposed that tho garrison should i 
nisn out upon tho riotcra when buried in sleep and 
wine, and put them to tho sword. This d;uigcrous 
proposition was ovemiled. It was rosolved rather 
tliat tho king slionld endeavour to prevail upon lliem 
by fiiir spoocli^ and granting thorn all their demand 
to retire to thoir homes. Hut this was only a measure 
of expodioncy. The court had no intention of kiHiping 
&itli with the insurgents: promises wero only to be 
made; not observed. On the moniiug of the i4th of 
Juno, therefore, as tho mnltitudo aasemWed round the 
Towor—some demanding an uudicnpo, anil others tlio 
heads of tho chancellor and treasurer — tliey were told 
that if tlioy would retire to Milo End, tho king would 
meot them there and hear their dcm.'mds. The great 
body of tho rioters complied with this inossago, and 
tho king, with a few attendants, mlo from tho Tower 
to moot thorn. But they dul not all go, Wat Tyler 
awl Jack Straw, Vith many of thoir most furious 
followers, lingered behind, and no sooner wnis fiiuhanl 
fairly on his vray to Milo Jliid tlwin they forced «n j 
entranoo into tlie Tower, where they beheaded tho 
archbishop of Canterbury; Sir Robert Hales, tlio 
treasnror; Apiildorc, tho^ing’s eonfossor; and Logge, 
witli three others who had m.aile tliemsclvos obnoxiotis 
for their conuedEion with tho farming of the p^l-iax. 
Tho king's mother was still safu in tlicir hands. 
Bloodthirstj^as they were, tbo iusurgoiffs olfui'cd her 
no violence; bnt tho sceno was so ap\ialliug tliat sloe 
fell into .a swoon, in wliich state slio was rowci^ across I 
tho Thames, and carried to n hSnao irf Uio city. 

It -was chiefly by tho men of Essex and llertfurd- 
shiro that the king was met at Milo End. Their 
behaviour was mild«and n^qicctful, and their demand)^ 
modorato nhd just. Tlioy required the abolition of ^ 
slavoiy throughout England; tho reduetion of rout of 
land to fonrpcnco an acre; liberty to buy and sell in 
all mai-kots and itllrs thronghont England; and a 
general amnesiy for past^ oflbnccf. Allhongh, thero- 
foro, .Tohu ■ Ball had pitxichcd destnietioii io all dis¬ 
tinction of rank, and an cqqablo division of properly, 
and tho gi'cat body of (ho insurgents had been carried 
away by his oratory, better tlioughts now prevailed 
among tho men of Essex and Ilertfordshiro. Ono 
cannot but bo struck with Uicir moderation at Milo 
End, when compaibd with thoir fiiiy in tho city. As 
it has been observed, shivery was on onnatnrm con- i 
dition, and at this poi-iod, ^hen it was g^mdly I 
passing away, and 'could xpt long, be mointaincu, 
mrtieularly galling; to limit Uie rent of land to 
mrpenco an acre, which at that time was about tho 
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avoram rental, if abfmrd, ■was not more bo tjan ^ 
, liiMTS whioh lijuited the rate of wagw^ and fixed the 
rate of provitdoiui; aud to claim a right to bny and 
soil in all markets and fiiirs, %vas to assert a fimlom' 
of commercial intercourse, to which all Bubjwts in ml 
ages of tho world are litirly entitled. On tho whol(^ 
therefore, the dcuiands made were for just and natnral 
rights: rights which had b«!en accorded to burgesses, 
and which ought long ago to have been oxtended to 
tho peasantry. Wlxtther the yoang king was struck 
wifti tiniir jiistioo may bo questioned, but he readily 
agrewl to them. Clerks wore cmplc^ed the remaining 
hoiira of tho day, anJ all Ao succeeding night, in 
drawing up charters in accordance with tho demands 
for every township and parish, and when, on the next 
morning, tho king's seal was affixed to them, the men 
of hissox and fjertfiirdshire returned home, loyal 
subjects. 

But tho men of Kent were not so cosily pacified. 
They rmoctod tlus charter, and when other terms 
^vere otl^red still more liberal they failed to satisfy 
them. Under tlieir redoubtable lender, Wat Tyler, 
they cari'icd on tlieir ravages in and about Ixmdon as 
before* Deeply impregnate with John Ball’s doctrine 
t>f equality, they designed to level all distinctions with 
the dust. It is i^tcd that they resolved to seize the 
king aud destroy all the nobility. Success had cer- 
tuiidy mndo thcin*both insolent and forooiuna. On 
the morning of tho 15th, the king loft the wardrobe 
and went to hear moss cud pay his devotions to tho 
statue of “Otir Lady”—the special protectress of 
English kings—at Westminster Abbey. lie was 
accompanied ny tho loiii mayor ariQ some oily magis¬ 
trates, with a few knights and barons—in all about 
sixty persons mounted on horseback. As be was 
n‘tuming throng West Smithfield, ho encountered 
Wat Tylor and his followers, “Here is the king,” 
said Wati “I will go and «pcak to him. Move not 
tiil I givo tho signal.” Ho, too, was mounted and 
armcdi^and putting spurs to bis hoiso, rode boldly into 
tho midst of Kiotiara’s retinue. “King,” said he, 
“dost ilton sCe all those men there?” see tlicm,” 
replied the king, “why ask tlie question?” 
cause,” rejoined Wat, “ they are all of my will: sworn 
bjr their fiiith (knd lu^lfy to do my bidding.” It is 
said that during this ^larloy, Wat was pkmng with 
his dagger, and seized hold of tho kiiiga bridle, but 
•it is absurd to suppose tliat he meant to murder him 
in tho midst of his retinue. Walworth, tho lunl 
mayor, however, chose to licliovo that ho meant mis¬ 
chief, aud with' one foil blow, either with his swoi-d 
or mooe, stnick him to tho ^itrand; and Balph 
Standish, one of th# king’s esquires, thrust liis swoi-d 
into his mdo, and in a few brief moments the insu-*- 
gouts liad lost their leader. They prepared tor 
revenge. Already their bows were bent, bnt Bicbord, 
with tho heroism of his race, boldly galloped up to 
them, and exdaiincd that Tyler was a traitw, and that 
ho would now bo their captain. “ Follow me into the 
fidds,” he addtd, “ and I will grant you whatever you 
daoTO.” ITiey tollowcd him as he rode Mntly on to 
Islington ; but they toero betrayed. ®io citizens 
had been arming themarlvos and their servants, and 
while Biohard wcw holding parley with tho rioters in 
the fields at Islington, tney juincd bini under the 


command of Sir Bobeit KnowleSi ancUthe iasuigtmto 
now either ran away throd^h the oorii>fiidd% or toil 
upon their knees and begged for Ha''com¬ 

manded them to return to their homes, nor would he 
allow them to bo molested by the foroM ^thered 
around him; but he resolved to have hjp.revenga 
In the meantime, the servile War h^ extotded to 
other parts of England. At St. Albans'vseimral 
gentlemen were beheaded by a mob, and charts of 
freedom and mannnSssioa were extorted freto^the 
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Cdvendtsh, chief justice of England, and others, were 

t Hiacred; and in Norfolk, a oMyof peasantry, under 
command of John Littistor, a dyer of Norwich, 
who assumed tho title of “King of the Commmis,” 
cveatod general dismay by their ferocity., 'J'his mob 
canied some lords and gentlemen with them, to {rivo 
a sanction to their ravages, on^ other nobles drat 
themselves up in their castles for fi^. Henry 
Spenser, tRo fighting bishup of Norwich, however, 
despised aueh cowaraico. lie gatlrered around him 
hu armed retainers, and marching against the riotors, 
not only snbdi^ ^em in Norfolk, but to Cambridge 
and Huntingdon. * Many wore slain by* l)is armeil 
band. Othere ^vere token prisoners, and when ho had 
qruslicd the rebellion to those conntice, ho emubinod 
tlie sacerdotal with tho judicial office; for he took nn 
tho cnicifix, confessed Ris captives, and then sentonoed 
them to be beheaded. Intither parts the rioters, on 
hcai^g of tho doatih of Wat Ifyler, and the dispersion 
of foliuiverB, disbanded and returned to tbeir 
homics. 

l^he raging storm was followed by a profound calm. 
Tba^ calm -was deceitful. There was a tmpest of 
ven^can<». appearing to the horizon. All the militaiy 
I teni^to of tbo crown were summoned' to Uj^poar in 
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yilTTL AND JULITAfiT. 


LondTO wfli and arm*, sod it wua so wall 

««*wd Boifti found liimself at tfa© head 
m inou^d horsemon. Thdr rendezrous was 
Bhuddmai^ Thu* suprorted, on the 30th of Juno a 
p^lai^tion ura* isinicd, commanding ail tenants m 
v^anagojo fetform tlieir usual services to th(^ 
***“ ^y® ^“■y* letters patent were pub¬ 
lished, rtvokuig the charters of freedom wliich had 
■been gwted. The men of iilssex, whose conduct had 
been the most, moderate and rational, modo a stand 
Against this foeoch of the isoyal faith; bnt it was use¬ 
less : they were defeated with great loss, 'ilion fol¬ 
lowed courts of commission to condemn tho offenders; 
for the trials were a mockery of justice. Amon 


, whose puniahmont was .highly doseryod. But there 
were others among tho several hundred executed— 
Holmshcd says 1300—to whom some* mercy might 
have been shown. There appears, however, to have 
been no disorimiuation displayed in this wholesalo 
retribution. At firat they were beheaded; but after¬ 
wards they were hanged and gibbeted, some in irons. 


popttlatipn: a dimlM severity, as it has hcon truly 
ohsmwod, which invalidated the prqpd ehiim of the 
upper dosses to lie considorod a different race from 
the most brutal of the peasant population. 

That the insurrection of a.d. 1381 was put down in 
many districts as violently and iUegdly as the out¬ 
break, is clearly s<»n ly a statute of indemnity passed 
in parliament, which Portly after assombloX Ihat 
stotute exonerated from blame all those “ who made 
divers punishments upon the said villadns and other 
traitors witliout due process of tho law, and othorwim 
than the laws and usages of the realm required,” in¬ 
asmuch as they did it not of malice prepense, but only 
to appease and cease tho mischief. By tho same 
statnt^ all* compulsory manumissions and relcasos 
wore declared null and void. By the advice of his 
connsollors, who must have boon far-seeing statesmen, 
liichard submitted to this parliaHipnt, whether it 
would not bo expedient to abolisli the state of slavery, 
but with one acconl tho lonis of the soil dociai^ that 
they would never consent to such a measure: thus 
proving tliat the upper classes wore ill prepared to 
recognise the rights of tho peasants. And nqt only 
vroro thoy^ unwillii^ ^ to relinquish their chciishcd 
right of Eohling their fellow-creatures in bondage, 
hut thw Were disposed to inoreaao the sovSrity of 
laws affecting them. In this parliament,^ law was 
passed by which “riots and rumours and other such 
things” w^ ma^lo “high treason* a vague and 
nnmeaniiigiaw, however, which was as likely to affect 


nnmeaniiig-iaw, nowevor, wucu was as UKely to afleot 
the upMr as tho lower classes, although it - was 
evidently passed for tho latter purpose. But wh^p 
this parliament showed «gn ^uttor disregard to tho 
vrel&iB of the lower classes, its members proved that 
they were keenly alive to their own interests. IThoy 
oomidained bitterly of oviis which touched ^cra- 
sd'ras: of purveyi^j of the rapacitjaof the law 
officers; of maintainers of suits who violated right 
and lAwas if thiy wer9 little kings; and of taxatmn. 
It WM -Hriib di&ulty that tho king could obt^*^ a 
injq>ly; but as he would not give uu consent 
statute of indemnily ahove mentioned'without i%^A 


•oomnu^ at last yielded: a subsidy on wool, wool-fells, 
and iMthor was granted for five yeaiv. Thon*it wim 
that Bichard granted his pardon to all “loyal snb-* 
jects,” and a fow weeks after it was oxtouddl to tho 
offending peasantry. 

In tho year 1382, the king, being in liis sixicenth 
year, was married to Anno of Bohemia, daug}it«>r ui 
Iho kte omiieror, Charles IV. Anno was an oxccllont 
•priuooss, mul dowrvod a better hnslxind than Bichard 
proved to bo; but sire rostrainod many of tho impnlmis 
ofohis lovity, and fitful passions, and, thoreforo, en- 
dferod herself to the nation. Anno bomme a nursing 
mother of t]ie reformaflou hf adopting tho dootrinos 
of Wyoliffo, whioh she imbibou from hof mother-in-law, 
“tlio fiiir maid of Kent,” who was tho active pro- j 
tootrcBs of tljo reformoT: of whom more will bo ' 
under tho section on religion. 

From the bravery and prudence which Richard hod 
displayed in tho servilo insurrection, a glorious reign 
was anticipated 1^ his subjects. But ho did riot long 
iKitsist in this popular corirso. His undos, swho worQ 
engaged in thoir' own ambitious dosigns, hail dtamo- 
fuUy ncgloctod his education, and hod loft him in tho 
bands of young persons who wero dissobtto, a»d who 
corruptod his mind with flattery, lie liecaino vain, 
yolupluous, and extravaf^t. Henceforth his reign, 
indeed, presents a series of dark events, oliscnro in¬ 
trigues, orrors, and oalaroities, Ila bocamu a tyrant 
without tho force of character tliat makes tyranny 
suecessful. IIo was himself ruled by fovunrites upon 
whom ho was over ready to confer honours and 
' ostatos. Ono of his first unpopular acts was tho 
tsAing the great sSal from Henry J^o Scroop, to whom 
it had boon committod with tho full approbation of 
parliament. Scroop refused to affix tho seal to certain ^ 
grants of land whidi ho hud mado to some of his 
wortldosB oourtiers, and taking it into his own hands 
he scaled tlio grants, and then delivered it to Bray- 
broker bishop ofliondon: and thus commencod acont^ 
of despotism which led to his deposition. 

Tho war with Franoe was not yet over. In a 
parliament hold,at Wcsfminster a snlwMy was granted 
for defraying tho expenses of that war, and “ the othar 
enemios of tho kingdom.” TJjvo schemes w^re pro¬ 
posed for prosecuting that war.. The duke of Ijun- 
oaster, titular king of Castilo and Leon, proposed to 
load an army into Spain; and tho fighting bishop of 
Norwich, who “ loved tho profession of arms alifvo al?* 
things,” offered to raise an army of three tlionsitnd * 
men-at-arms, and three thousand archers, to assist tlio 
Flemings, who were at war with their own prince, 
aidod by tho Fronoiu No decision w^os arrivwl at in 
this parliament, but in, the mflinlimo tho French 
were acting. Philip von Artovoldt, the Icodcr of tho 
patriotio Flemings, had for«omo time been victorious. 
With tho weavers and other ariisans of Ghent, ho had 
defeated the French and tho whole chivalry of 
Flanders. But in tho autumn of this year there was 
a turn in his fortunes, Tho Kronch had defeated tho 
Flemings at Comines, and again in a great battio 
fought at Kosebccqno, and all Flanders was reduced | 
except Ghent, which was beueged. Philip von Arte- 
veldt was slain. This rapiiSi progress of tho French 
anus, combined with their threatening to Ixtsiege Calais, 
caused great alarm in IQngland. A parliament was 
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nUl(f(^in Febniary, a.T). 1383, and .iw tbo tipco 
. nVout expiring with Scotland, and the Soote weio din* 
pojiicd to renew hostilif iea, it was not deemed expedient 
that a royal army ahoiild leave .flio'kingdow, bnt that 
the pnmosnl of tho bisliop of Xorwich should ho 
accoptah Tho young king himself seems to hayo 
hixm disposed to go (o Flanders, and lead an army in 
jiors«>n, hut a jimiiosat to that effect wjis negatived; 
and it was dceidid Ihsil tho honour of ICngland should 
Iaj on trusted to the wariior prolifto. 

r.ut alfiiough in reality this expedition was nndter- 
tnkon to sim(K>rt ilio p|^triotia ITcminga against thcir 
duke ajid Fiapco, tlio prelatox troops ware ostensibly 
raiseil for another piuposo: a purpose for which a 
jjrt lato'niiglit l)e siip|X)sed to draw tho sword without 
violalitig tl»o sacred eharaetor of hia profession. At 
this time there was a sfihism in tho ^urch. Tlicre 
were rival p()]x»: Urban VI., an Italian, who had 
ohfnincd jwssossion of St. Peter’s chair at Home, and 
f’lemeut VIT, a Frenehman, who resided at Avignon. 
J''mncu, Scotland, S{)aiu, Sicily, and Calais, wore in 
favour of tho Prcnchmun, and Englanc^ Flanders, and 
the mt of J'hiropo for the Italian. It was a fiivour- 
ablo <%ii)ortuuil.y for tho bishop of Norwich to raise 
tiwps, however ho might employ them after they 
had rallied i-uuvd his standard. He pr«ichcd a 
cmsoilo against tho Fronch pmio at Avignon, and 
lancers and archers rallied roniuV him for his holy war. 
Part of tho cost of his adventure was |>aid by parlia¬ 
ment, and jKH't rvHS raised by vulimtarycunti-ibutidns. 
All the ladies of the land showed their zeal in lUvonr 
of Urban : for they sent the bishop money and jewels 
from all quarters for tho support of his anuy. 'JHio 
war, thcinfore, in which this military chui'chman 
engaged, pivscnled two aspects. On the one hand, it 
was ostensibly a sacred crusade for Pope Urban : tm 
the other, it was a conflict waged in union with, and 
for tho rights and iudependoiieo of, the burghers and 
commons of Flandera against tho'aristocracy. Viewed 
in tho latter light, it must bo considered a strange 
contest for tho bishop of Norwich to embark in, os ho 
had been btA a few months befuro. exhibiting his 
piowoss against tho English pcasantiy when strug- 
ffling tvr tneir rights qjid Indepmidono). But bishop 
. biKuisor so loved war, that ho does not seem to have 
cared mmfli about the manner in which ho indulged 
in his fighting propensities. TIa saih^d in May with 
“■his ISucors and areliers to Calainr and soon took the 
field. At first lie was successful in his military opera- 
tions. Ho took Gmvolines by assault; defeated a 
Fronch army near Dunkirk, and ipado liiiarndf master 
of it; then Im took ,|XMwcssiott of sevoral other tow'ns; 
and, finally, ho besieged Yiireju _ But here his caiw of 
huccosB ended. Ho was joined before Ypna by 
twenty thousand of tho men of Ghent, but a snpei'ior 
French army hjijwared to contest tho pdm of victoiy 
with him, and on tlioir appixmch he i-an book to the 
coast fitster than he had advanced from it. A {sirt of 
his army inaclicd tlio coast in safety, but ho throw 
liiinsclf into Gravclincs, and rhe‘French got lid of 
him by is?mitting hup to destroy its fortifications, 
and then to return to England. On his return, the 
bishop was prosecntal •by parliament, and was for 
soitlo time deprived of his temporiilities, while four ot 
^ ])t'incipal ollicoi-s wore oindcmncd for4iaviiU( mid 
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stores, and ^ enemy: nhd thus ended | 

! the miUtoiy nalpor of 

Tho year 1384 i« ohiefiy; .mai^W by^ a sfeiflji®le 
betwoon tho king's favourites' and lus .uncles, la 'uat 
year, John of-Gaunt ooncLtided a 
in which SooUdnd was comprohendedLoBat'^i^^^ts 
would 'not accept tho truce. They m^l^iatang 

on invasion of England, and after tho dullS/j^Ljxo- 
turned from Franco, he led an army across-^ 
and plundered and bui-nt some towns, 
duke rcndoml this service to tho - 

iment mot at Salisbury, in whicli Jobjx 

Oumiclite friar, accused him of plotting to', 
tho king and usurp tho crown. Lancaster asi^ictod 
,his innocence, Mid demanded tliat his ooouW i^ui^lid 
ho committed to safe custody until ho had made''good 
his aoensation. Ho was committod to tho chargq of 
Sir John Holland, tho king’s half-brotiier, and the 
next day tho fliar was found dead in his.eha^'hor. 
It was said that ho was. strangled by his knightly 
/keeper; bnt tho king’s fiionds ussoited that he- hod 

1 committed suicide. Whether ho was put out of tlio 
' way to prevent disclosures against Lancaster, or to 
conceal the troocheiy hj' which he was stlbompd to 
accuse tho dukokfolsofy, remains a mystery. Rldiatd, 
however, professed his conviction that Ins uncle .was 
innocent, and ho was again sent abroad to obtain a 
'.prolongation of the tnibo with Fiance. The truce 
w'as prolonged till tho 1st of May, a.p. 1385, but 
w'hilo John of Gaunt was negotiating witli the French 
court, his enemies wore again engag^ in plotting his 
downialL Beforo ho went on his mission, there liacl 
been frcqiiont tumults in London, which were chiefly 
ocoasioneu by John Northampton, who had recently 
been mayor. John Northampton fc<u a partisan of. 
Lancaster, but it docs not appear that tho duke was 
at all ooimectcd with him in raising^th^ tumults. 
In his absence, however, tho eX-mayor was 'brought 
to trial, and keutcnced to jieipotual imprisonment. 
His estates wop confisi-uted. Encouraged by this 
ibiocoss, tho ministers formed a design of bringing the 
duke himself to trial for treason. I’rcparatious wore 
made for liis arrest, bnt Lancaster secured himself in 
tbo castlo of Pontefract. There was again a prospect 
of civil war, but it was proventetl fur a time by tho 
g(^ offices of tho princess of Wales, who brought 
about a scemiug reconciliation between the duke and 
hdr son. The storm blew over for a thne; but 
ItAoliard at tliis ^>eriod had bcoome on adopt in tho 
aM of disRfunilation, which augured ill for tho peace 
01 tlio kingdom. 

iTlio trace wfiicb had been prolonged trll the month 
of Alay, 1385, having expired. Franco scut a thousand 
Hion-at-arms, and advanced a largo sum of money to 
indiico the to invado England. This expeditioin 

Was commanded by Siy Js^m do Vienne. According 
to Froissart, tho Scots and tho French did -not yeiy^ 
well agree. Tlio Scots complained that the French 
wha l^gcd about iii tli% villages near Edinlnugh, 
wouU rifio (Rid eat them up, and were not suMc^iitly 
rosp^tfiil to the 'women; and tho Fiun(di-ogiin,plaite»i 
of the pride of the Scot^ tberpdverty of tholaja4«^d 
tho Iwant of amusement. The Scots said oould 

doylithout tho Fronch, qnd oskisdwhat, jpteyU had 
'brdnght them' there;** and the F»»h!i batons and 

.. ... .— ... ! ... . .. 



Iciui^ta wduad ^thoir adnural " wki, 
tbltW." ^Vliilo thns 
&e''*b4]h«r, tlwy vrc^ti waitfiij^ 

Mid whou ho como, tlie French si. 

liiiId.'';^crcDce. Uowever, tho iU-nsBortwC-i- 

th6..h^7 and tlio gay Frcnchinen~|iiv 
■ ®*'^**. inftrdnsd bade vtkg^ 

On.>roaww^ Newcastle, they learned that 
Nidhard,'^ who nc-w, for the first time, took tho ficlSI 
f^VMicing, from York with a laige amy, and 
then roircatod. Bichard advanced into Scotland. 
hrewTO the borders, burnt Edinlntrgh, Perth, and 
othtf towns; but wliile ho'was thus engaged, the 
'French and Scots had crossed the Solway Frith, and 
wfeo acting the samo dostmetive part in Wcstniore-^ 
'land and Oumborland. Kicluud rotumed to England, 
and then tho French and Scots re-entered Scotland, 
SO that tlio commign terminated without any trial of 
ntningih in batllo. Kichard disbandid hm^rmy, and 
tho only result of tho war was, Umt tho frcncli and 
.Scots wasted England, and tho Eimlish wasted Scot¬ 
land; 

- During this campaign there had b^ frequent 
quarrels TOtween Bicnard's uncles and his fiivoui-itos. 
While at York, Sir John TToIlaud, a partisan of 
l^cncastor's, assaa-dnated one of the fiivouritos; and 
during Biuhard’s retreat from Scotland, Sir JKchad 
de la Pole, another of his minions, wlio was then 
chancellor, excited fi-osh joalouey in his mind a^lnst 
his itncle, John of Gaunt, which led to a fierce alte'ra- 
tion. ’There were great burnings, of heart l)etwoon 
the king and all hu relations, in pait caused by tho 
lavisli honours which ho had recently conforrw on 
some of his favouritca Michael do la Polo vrm 
cimtcd oarl of Suifulk, and Bobort de Ycro, nianpiis of 
Dublin. Do Vere, also, received the grant of the 
whde revonuo of Ireland, on condition of paying a 
jtsarly rent ?if live Uiousand marks to the king. This 
fiivonrito, indeed, was soon after oirnttd duko of Ire¬ 
land. In order, however,* to noutmlize the jiSklousy of 
his uncles, the earls of Gtmbi'idgo End Buckingham, 
Bichard eonforred dukedoms upon them; Cambridge 
was- mado duko of York, and Buckingham, duko of 
Gloucester. Hcniy, tho son of ihe duko of Lancaster, 
■vi'as at the same time created carl of Derby, and 
Edward, tho son of tho duko of York, eafl of liittland ; 
while Roger, carl of,Man-h, son <jf Lionel, the second 
son of Edwai-d IIL, was dt'clarcd presumptive hrir to 
the throne. AU theso honours and grania wore ctijn- 
firmed' by a parliament which met in Octobur, and for 
a time tho jwousies between the king's relations and 
tovpuxitesvFtii-e allayed. , • * 

' It yyas di^'ing this family concord that the duko of 
Jjaucoster was enabled to oonduet an ainiy into Spain, 
to assert his long-cherished claim to tho crowns qf 
Castilo and Leon. King tich^-d was glad to got rid 
of him, and parliament «vas scai-cely loss pleased. 
Sulkies were readily vottri for tho purpose. fSr- 
cmn^tances wore considorcd favourable for prosecuting 
his dbrign. The reigning king of Castiic, John,'.had 
marid^ the only legitimate child of Fci-dinand, 'late 
kingbf Foitugiu, aud bfflaid claim to that orowu^' In 
order to obtiun it ho laid siege to Lisbon. Bh^ the 
Porthgnoso hated tho Castilians, and rcfn«:d toipwn 
jtdm fm thdr nxmareli. They plawd Jolui, a nawral 
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Corunna, 

into PortugasjH ^ ^ iPUL 

of his first wim^ 0^ ... 

on tho king of I wne^ but 

greater reverses, ho g.._pJ|B^^4^Si8 danghlcf 
Catherine to Ifon^, priin\ ^ who wiis heir 

of the reigning king of Caiftu^; whom ho Imd sought 
to dethrone. 

Tlio absence of tho duko of Lancaster with his 
choice woniors, encouraged tho French to prepare fur 
an iuvasifm of England. In tho luqxi of rovenging 
the injuries inflicted upon France, great proparationa 
were made for that purpose. Jn September, A.r». 138«, 
two fleets were collect for thosfcontoipvise, one at 
Sluys, and another at Tr^gnicr, in Brittany. Ships 
wAo collected in all maritime countries, from Cadiz 
to Dantzic, and snob a number had never before betm 
soon in Christendom. And then how gorgconsly they 
ware decorated I tlftiro were gilded masts, emblazoned 
sails, and sUken bannera The' lords of ITinnco and 
Brittany'rivallcd oaeli other in decorating tlio ship 
tliat were to bear them to the hated coasts of England. 
For several months knights had been jiouriug into 
the towns of Flanders and Artois from all prts of 
Franco, to aid in tlio enterprise., Wlu'u Chnrli« Vi. 
arrived at Sluys to take part in tho expedition, tlioro 
wore upwards of a hundred thousand men, ineluding 
nearly all tjio 'ohivaby of hb-anco, i-dtiBJ* to embark 
•ft'ith him, all full of glarings in tho prospect af 
avenging the blood of their fiit|}cra and their b^^threm. 
Great preparations were mado in Eilghmd to rcccdvu 
tlio French, but they never (siine. Charles was ready 
atid eager to sail, but his nnelo, tho duko of Berri, 
lingered* at Paris till tho vast stores collected were * 
nearly all consumed, aud tho bohl IlemingH again 
sliowod a disiHisitum to revolt; and when tho duko 
camo,ho counsclleiLthu postponement of tho onfeipriso 
till next year; aiia tlio lords aud knights retmned 
home, chagrined at muktog snchli bold display to no 
Ppurpse. After their dishandnn-nt, tho mighty fleet 
»wte scattered by a temp<«t, and many of tlio shijis 
wore captured by the English. 

A contest was now approaching between tho kin^ 
and his prlinmout, which scemal to threaten a poli¬ 
tical rcvplntion. llis ponsonal exis-nscs woiu cnor- 
mona It is relatbd that liis honschohl consisted of 
ten thousand pi-sons; tliat tlioro were throe hundral 
in his kitchen, and that all his offices Were crowded in 
like prrqxirtion. lie was entonragod in his oxtnmi- 
ganoo by his private counsellors, and it is no wondi-r 
that the ounuiicns, feeling the suppli^whlcli (hoy kul 
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hilt on being tlii'catonod with tho fiito of Etlwai'd II., 
lie relumed, and uiado tbo Vi^op of Ely choncollor, 
iif the loom of 1)0 la I’olo. Other changes were made 
to please tho cuininonn, but still they were not satis- 
ficKl. There would K» no good govoniment, thiy said, 
until a permAieiit council was chosoit by parliament 
ti* reform the state of tho nation. They demanded a 
oommissiou of K^goney for ono year, a commission with 
very largo (wiweTa, tho'inost fonnidablo of which was 
that those wlui advised n rovocaliuu of their auUiority 
siiould bo deemed guilty of treitsou. Iticlmrd do- 
innri-i..l at granting such a commission; rather than 
consent, ho said, he ■would dissolve ^larliabient But 
opiKwitiun was useless. The oommous product tbo 
statute by which Edward IT. had been dcposeil, and 
tho demand was conceded. 

Hume says, that iiy tho igipointmcnt of this oom- 
missioit of regency the king was dethroned, and tlie 
aristocracy rcndei^ snnrgma It ■was not an actual 
dethronement, but it is certain that Bioha^ %va8 
shora all power. Tho cominission consisted of 
eleven peers and prelates, to whom were added the 
throe groat offiocni of the crown. At their head was 
tbo diiko of Gloucester, and from tiiat time Kichard 
hahid him with a mortal liatred. He 'was the more 
embittered because he tomid that from the moment 
he had signed tho cumnr'ssion he ■was in nudity only 
king in name. Ilis person was neglected, OM hm 
court deserted. AH applications for place an^ power 
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.e commission of reamcf. To a 
pomn and Aate as Kicmrd was, such 
intensely {galling. He wais now twenty 
, 0 , and yot no ■was as complete a dpher 
ate as ivheii, nine years bdore, lie oora- 
his reign. Thus dogratled, ading nndcr tho 
of Dc la i’ole, who had csoa^^ nom his prison 
iVindsor, Trosiltan, chief justice « the King’s 
-eiich, Do Vere, duka of Ireland, Sir Eioholas Brom- 
lier. lord inaj’or of London, and th(\ archbishop of 
York—wlio was ono of thiscbrainission of*remnoy, bat 
liostilo to tho duke of Gloucester and me other 
, membors— the jpdj^ were assembled at Nottin^liam 
ito decide tho question as to whethor tho coinmiBwm of 
woveiTiracnt apjsiinted by parliament, and approved 
[by the kuig’s own seal, was legal or illegal. The 
hudgos certified that it was illegal, and that those who 
interfered with* his rights in procuring it to be passed, 
•or eiiforoi|jg his consent thereto, were traitors. These 
^linioiM were given nmler an obligation of seorocy, 
^d llicliard concerted measures for the arrest and 
^ulictmont of those who had thus been judicially 
tprononneed guilty of treason. • But the secret was not 
llong kept, and tlio duke of Gloucester, aware of the 
igathering stonn# prepared to meet it The opinion of 
Khe jnd^ was given in Angush a.d. 1387. . In 
povembor, Richard cntoml London, and was robeived 
with aoclamations. Sir Nicholas Brcmhcr had in- 
jHnenced tho citixens in bis favooi*, and he was con* 
ducted to his palace in triumph. But this triumph 
IwBS shoitelivod. On tho next day it was known that 
'the duke of Gloucester, at tho heim of forty thousfoid 
jmen, was approaching tbo capitaL Associated with 
.him in the command wore the carls of Arundel and 
Nottingham, the constable, admiral and maroschal of 
^igland. On their march they wore joined by tho 


iarls of Warwick and Derby. As they ai>proachcd 
feho city, a letter was sent to Sir Nicifol& Brember, 
conunanding him to mako proclamation tliat thoir 
Uosign itf taking up arms was to bring him and tho 
wicr four eoiinsRlIoni of the king, who had met at 
^ttinghum, to justice. The duke entered London on 
l|io 17th of Novemher, ■with au irreshitiblo force, and a 
f^ial ap'ieal, or accusation of high treason 




0 kipg at Wostminster. With his oocustomed dis- 
nnlafion, Riclmrd promised thi^ tho accused shoidd 
brought to trial rofore the next {wrliameht, which 
1 to nu^t in Pebruary, a.d. 1388. In tho mean* 
le Do \tcre, duke of Ireland, by authority of royal 
tere, raised on army in the norw for tho purposes 
(jjj civil war. Ifo ^waa, however, mot on the banin of 
Isis, near llodcot, by tbo duke of Gl^cester and 


pated. De la Pcuo fled to Fiance, De Vere to Iimand, 
^d tho archbishop of^Yo^pt to Flanders. Trosilian 
^ Bremto found refugo for a time in oonooalmcmt. 
j{Cli^rd himself retired into tho Tower, and his node 
(juu^tor, who had evoxy reason to believe Aat ^ 
^niera intruded to arrest him socrotly and put,him 
5 drove evoiy one of them ftom his courte &id 
several of them into prison. Those was'^t a,, 
person loft about King Ridhatd for lylKik hei 
hm ^ least aifoctiou, or in 'wmm he could place the 
’confidence. 
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iuD. 1377—1399.1 


CJVIL AND MnJTAHY. 


AU ilMun proQoocliiim were sanotiuned by the “'woii- 
i p^iament,” wnictf.met at Westminster on the 
(lay appointed. In that parliament the fl.vo obnoxious 
couuseUors were iinneachcd on a (•bai-D'o of Kiirb 


couuseUors were impeached on a charge of high 
treason, and were found guilty with an unanimity* 
which showed Jjow bitterly they were* hated. They 
were ^ bo ommtcd, and their estates oohhscatem 
As befiiro seenTEJctord had promised that they should 
appear be&re parliament to ani^er for themselves, 
but threo of theju had*flcd from the country, and the 
other two lay concealed in or about London. These 
latter, however—Tfesilian, the chief jimtico, and 
Bromhor, the mayor—were now hunted out, dis- 
oovci^ arrested, and , executed. But tho veug^sanco 
of tills *• wonderful parliament ” was not yet satisfiod. i 
The judges lyho had signed and sealed too answer at 
Nottingham wore impeached and condemned, but on 
the intercession of the prelates their lives wore sparwl. 
Their estates were confiscated, and they wqn exiled 
to different towns in Ireland tor tho natunu term of 
their lives. John Blako, however, who had drawn np 
the questions at Nottingham, and Thomas Ush, who 
had been appointed sccretiy under-sheriff, to seize tho 
pereon of Gloucester, although they both pleaded that 
th(w acted hy tho king’s command, 'Vis'.ro condemned 
and executed. There was then a pause in tlie shed¬ 
ding of blood, but after Easter tonr knights wero 
impeached, convicted, and executed, among whom was 
Sir Simon Burloy, tho friend of hldward 111. and 
tlio Black IMnco, and who had acted as guaidioii to 
llichard. Both the ffing and Queen Anno earnestly 
begged tliat hit life might bo spared, but Gloucester 
spumed their entreaties; the king’s crown, ho said, 
dcjiended on his iramodiato execution, and he was sent 
to tlio block on Tower Hill. But while this “wonder¬ 
ful pirliamont” was Gloucester's willing instrument 
in eanying out his vengeance on Ihoso who ihvourod 
the king, it ^pressed ite Icwalty towards tho kinj^’s 
])erHOu, for it was declared that nothiujf contained in 
the articles rcfioctcd any dishonour on him, dn “ oc- 
(xnmt of Ins youth and innocency!” I’arliameut, also, 
sought to prove its loyalty to ]{iehnrd«by grants of 
money; but “ all was false and hollow.” 

'J’ho power of govonimout was now wholly in tho 
hands of tha dnko of Gloucester and of tho council 
or commissiotu Fur about twelve months Itiqjiurd 
submitted to their swi^r; secretly, however, resolving 
to threw off tho j'oko at tho first favouraldo oppor¬ 
tunity. Meanwhile, there was war in Ino hortli, 
belwetm tho English and tho Scuts. During tho 
spring of Uiis year tho Scots laul made several mour- 
laons into lilugkuid; and in the summei*tlicy besieged 
Newcastle, iiord Ilcnry I’ercy had' been appointed 
by the Commission of Itogeiuy to keep tho firontier of 
; Nurlhnmherland against them; but tW Scotch lords 
and knights, seeing that fh%English “ wero not all of 
one accord," gathered together at Aberdeen, and con¬ 
certed a plmi for mooting near the border. A largo 
army crossed the Tyne and went on to Durham, fixtm 
whonoe they retreated, and laid siego to d^uwcastlo. 
They were enconntoied hero by the younger Pofeys; 
their fa^or, tho ooii of Nftrthumhorland, keeping the 
pass of Alnwick. Tho fight which ensued appears 
more like a tournament than a real hattlo; it wfas 
between the leaders on both sides. There was, a 
vou I. / 


ga « ^-t<i^iand fight between tho pari of Doi^hm and 
lord Iloniy Poroy. Douglas won Percy’s pennon, and 
said that “ ho would sot it on high on his castlo of 
DaUceiiJiand Perey swore that ho should not carry 
it out of England, and then they parted. Tlio next 
day tho Scots retreated to Ottorboumc, whillior 
Percy followed them to *iii hack his pennon. It 
was here that the battle, famous in song under the 
namo of Chevy'Chase, was fought; a song, or ballad, 
which ti-cats (he coiiflfct, historically tnie, as a border 
feuA.< It was fought on tho 10th of August It was 
a ftaiful battle. On tho#no syo, Doughuj wm slain; 
on tho other, Hord Henry Per^, knowivhi history by 
the name of Hotspur, and his brother, Lord Kalph 
(I’crcy, were taken prisoners. In tlw end the Scots 
were tho victors. But fierce as tho conflict w.<u), 
according to Froissart, tho English and Uio Sixits 
wore courteous towards each other when it was over. 
“Englishmen,” ho si^-s, “on tho one part, and tho 
Scots on tho other part, oitj good men of war. ‘NYhon 
they meet there is hard fighting without sparring. 
Thoro is no lovo holwcon them os long as speiu's, 
swords, axes, or daggers will endure; hut they lay on 
each upon tlio other, and when they bo well hsaton, 
and that tho one jiart hath obtained tho victory, then 
they glorify so in their deeds of anns, and are so 
joyful, that such as ho taken they shall Ikj ransomed 
ore they go out of tho field; so thiri shortly each of 
them is so content with tho other, tliat, at their 
doptfirting courteously, they will say,—‘God thank 
you I’ ” If not on tho field, Hotspur was soon after 
ransomed: tho great Douglas was buried at Melrose. 

'Jhe favourable Opportunity for which Bielmnl 
watched to throw off tho yoko of his uncle Glou<x).stor’8 
sway came in tho year 1389. History is silent as to 
the causes which led to his 8olf-cmanoi|iation; but 
certain it is that ho succeeded. At a great (xtuncil, 
held in May, ho suddenly asked tho dnko of Oloiicos-^ 
ter: “How old am I'r His undo replied, “Your 
highness is in your twenty-second year.” “ Then," re¬ 
joined Eichartf, “ I am surely of ago to manage my 
own aifiiirs. •[ have been longer under Snitrol than 
any waid in my dominions. iT thank yo, my lords,* 
for yonr past sorvices, hut I ^piall want theqi no 
longer.” Thoro was no resistance; flic gioat seal 
Avas forthwith taken from Arundel, archbishop of 
York, and given to William of Wykehain, bishop of 
Winchester, and the* dnko of Gloucester, tho Arls 
of Warwick *and Anindel, and all who hod been 
brought into oflSoo by them, wore dismissed. It was 
a boul stroke for tlij resumption of his power, but 
Kidmid was completely triumpliant. His measures 
to Bocure it were also equally suocoiUtul. I lo issued a 
proclamation informing tho people tliat ho had now 
itaken flio reins of government into his own hands, 
from which they might expect greater tranquillity 
than they liad hitherto onjoyid ; and soon after he 
issued a general pardon, and rcinittoil a portion of me 
grants which had been luado by the “ wondorreX 
parliament.” His dianoellor, tho bishop of 
Scstor, also, in a parliamont hdd at Westminster in 
January, a.d. 1390, doefivred the king to bo of full 
ago, and that ho intended to%govom his people in 
txiace and quiet; to do justice to aU mon; and tiiat 
both clergy and laity should enjoy all their liberties. 


But %lthough a Boa^m of trai&iuillily did ^asuo, ft 
WB 9 aot Ik'om Bichard's attention to the adininustnitiun 
of (^rornment, t)io chief affairH of which were left in 
tho^ hands of his undo, the duko of York, and of Jus 
dowgning cousin, Homy of Bdingbruko. 

Tho struggle of partitfl seemed now to he at an 
end, John of Gaunt, duko of J,anciuitcr, having 
coinpldcd tho malriDumial aliiancca of his daughters, 
returned fmm the Continent, and became rocraiciled 
with tlie king, and, hy a singular coincidenoo, popular 
M'ith tho pc-oiile. IJy his iiifliiencc, the duk«» of 
Gloncosler and the tiyhh>s ^ his party were hroujkht 
IxM-k to eoiUiJ, aud woj-o warmly wclBomed, King 
liichard brought his old art of dissimulation into fou 
play on this occasion. He embraced his “ dear nnelo ”, 
Gloucester with the utmost soeming affection: no 
one, in truth, who vntnessed tho affecting scene, could 
have doubted tho siuccri^ of his rooonciliation. 
(jlouooster was rtndmitted into tho connoil, and yet 
ftII tho 'whilo ^chard way contonipWing his miu, 

* fpu lavish in bin favourH to liis nJativcft. 

Iho duko of Lancaster, who hail failed to obtain his 
“two crowns," had an ailditional dukedom given him. 
Ho Was croatod duko of Aquitaine for life, with a 
grant of all the rovenucs' of that duchy. Hi^ 
consin I'.dwai-d<i eldest son of tho dnko of York, also 
came m for a sharp of his bounty. He was created 
^rl of Kntlana/ tvith a Huilablo antituiy to support 
hi 8 dignity. To all this tho parliament, which mot 
in January, consented, for thero was a wonddrful 
unanimity tetwoen tho king and his lords and com- 
raons at this jionod. As for his iicrsonal ticasurv, ( 
that was amjily r^lcnfehod. flio commons poarwf 
into it ono-thiru of forty aliillin^s on every ftack of 
wool oxmirtol, and of five marks oii eveiy last of 
leather, tho remaining Iwo-lhirds lieing roservoil os a 
fiind m COSO of war. But no money was needed for 
.war at present, for Lancaater, commissioned by par¬ 
liament^ concluded a tnioo with France, whicli, bcinir 
rouowi>d in tho spring of a.p. 139:1, lasted during tho 
present roign, Scotland being included in tho i^ifi- 
raUon. I here was j«aco, therefore, ,at homo and 
abroad for some time, oxcoiit that in tlio year i;i92 
thora wore tumnlts^n lamdon, in ono of whidi tho 
popnlaeo assaultcil tho iwlaco of the lord hiuh , 
Ircasuren For this offence tho mayor and the 
sLonffs vfora imprisoned, and tho city deprived of 
citizens, Istwovcr, having sub¬ 
mitted to tho king’s pleasure, and implored his moicy J 
he went to I^drai; and the “good queen Anno” ' 
Jiaving united her prnjrcrs wi^i theirs, Bielwi'd set i 
«ie mayor and the shonfls free, and restored and con¬ 
firmed their chrfHcrs. UTio citizens thought there 
never wiw such a godlike king os Bichard was at this 
period, for m his oager he remembered merey., 
Kvoiy parliament, also, that mot during this golden i 
ngo of tranquillity, granted him all ho wanted, and . 
more than oneo rotumod their humble thanks for i 
Ins government, while he, on his part, thanked i 
tlicm for their loyalty and libonflity. , 

Ireland also tas^l of King Bichard’s royal I 
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an excellent wife, llis object in ^ing to Iiebnd 
appears rstlier to have been to quell a revoU of the 
native chiefs, and suppress the discontent of the 
colonusts. lie* took with him a laue amy, firar 
thousand'kniglits, and thirty tlionsaM ar^^ the 
mere demonstration of which force prevented any 
battle. Four of tliei^rincipnl chici^ or kings as they 
were called, como to Dublin,* and sul^tted them¬ 
selves _ to him without alelay. Bii^ard wa? never 
more in his element than when’ he was in Ireloni 
He mvo sumptuous cntcrtainracuts, and dii^Iayed so 
much regal magnificence, that tho Irish people fell 
into a maze of wonder. It was too dating, at fiftet 
for ihu Irish kings to mingle with in comfort 
Richard wished that they would conform in manners 
and apparel to tlio usages of Ihigland; that they 
(should /y>t at his table, and wear tho eomm^ir^fL 
jPiTTcd with„Tr>^’' 


J drinking of tho At fcnglh, 

prodigies, for pia at iSbanquets, and' 


M cnibas^ was f ChS?I.> 

I’rineoss Isabella, ddost daughtor of cnarms 

raarriogo. beforSrTRbd & her 

tho marshal of England knelt , ,, ^ j^ay 

that by Hie and my 

I and qSocn of ]^gland. «tlmt I 


1— . ™ u.B lor nei- loss 

that he undortook an expedition mto T rolnnJ ]t 


The articles of the intended marriage were soon 
settled witli Charles VI., and Oio const of Sfc I’ol 
camp to England to make definite arrangements with 

* King Bichard. It was of littlp consequence that tho 
king and tho young French princess were within tlio 

jt degrees ^f cousangninity; tliat obstacle was rmnoved 
I y a drs))ensatiou from the Pope. It was in iho 
I iluinn of tho year 139fi, that Hiohard went to tho 
/ mtinent to^l^in his child-bride. I^e wont with a 
1 flgnificent retinue _ of nobles and knjghtss and 
^ larlos VI. left Paris with a retinue of equal gor- 
nisurss to meet him. They met between Calais 

• I i Arras, where they oipbraced, and drank wine out 
ifc jewelled ciq^ Jn a few days the child-qucen 

ivcd, with a cavalcndo of golden chariots, and 
^ ken litters, and ladies wearing garlands of pearls 
^ d diamonds. She was introd^iiced to Bichard by 
kf :r undos, and received by the duchesses of Lancaster 
L id Gloucester; and he tiaving promised to cherish 

I ir 08 his wife, the two courts repaired to-Calai% 

here, ut the church of St. Nicholi^ on the 4th of 
t ivetqbler, the marrii^ was celebrated. 

--- 
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AND MIUTABY. 


^ ungalar^unipn was accompanied by a ratiflea* 
tkuKof “Uie truoe iKttwooll Kwland and France fiir 
twaplyi-five y^arai and eo fiur it ■was a happy event. 
Bnt'it •'was ntal to the internal concord of the king¬ 
dom, and worked min to4he royal bridegroom. It* 
wa^a depidodiv unpopular match, and liicna^ knew 
it biafbrphe le^his oride to the altar of St. Nicholas. 
When the ocmnt of St. P<d was making tho final 
anangements with him, he intiiwted that his uncle 
Globcester ■was opposed to the imion, and that if he 
stirxed the peoj^o to rebelljon his crown wonld be 
lost; and the count replied that he must dissimnlat^^ 
and win Gloucester by fitir woi^s and great gifte till 
the peace was made and liis bride ivas in l^gland, 
and then if ho wanted aid against his rebel subjocts, 
jt would assuredly be given by the king of France. 
Richard wanted no lesson in the art of dissimulation, 
for he -wta already a ^rfoct master in that (lPpai1r'> 
ment of kingcraft, lie know well how to fown etadJ 
to fuim the friendship which bo did not fcof; and he 
now ^owed that his heart had long moditatod ro> 
Tonge.' The hideous mask of fiilso fnendship which 
he had recently worn, now that he was in al1ianco| 
with Franco, was soon thio-wn off; and tho blow he 
had secretly contemplated, struck, plouccstor was 
by no means prudent in bis observations about the 
matrimonial and ft-iondly alliance whidi Ricbwd had 
funned •with Franco. “Dur Edward,’* be md, “had 
stmek terror into tho heart of Paris; but under 
Richard the alliance of tho French was courted, and 
Englishmen trembled at their presence oven in Lon¬ 
don," lliis ■was bold speakmg, and tho p^le 
deemed him to bo tiio champion of tlio national 
honour. But it sealed his fiito. One day after tho 
earl of Warwick bad boon entertained by Itichard at 
a banquet, that nobleman was aiTosted; tlion the 
carl of Arundel was invited to a .friendly conference 
■with tho kii^g, and he was seized likowiso. But the 
great blow ■was still to bo struck; and it was effected j 
by consummate cunning and rasli 1x)1dntm Record-' 
ing to Fixiissart, Itichard set out frftn Londem as if^ 
ho ■was ^ing to enjoy the pleasures of tho chose. He; 
rode to Havering Bower, in Essex, and from thenco to' 
Ploshy Castle, where the dnko of Gloucester v/as. 
residing wi^h his fiuuily. IFo anived at Plorfjy' 
about five o’clock in tlio afternoon, and whoij’tho 
duko heal'd of his approach, ho and tlio duchess and 
his children repoirea to tho castlo court to greet hint 
with a wdeomo. Tliero were friendly greetings, and 
Richard repaired to a chamber whore Buppor«was Uid 
for his lefi^eshmcnt. But ho did not sit long, an«on 
risixig, bo asked bis “foir uncle" i<^hflLvo five or six 
horses raddloci, and ride witii him io*London, for tW' 
he wanted'hia counsel at a meeting that was to -i^e 
place cm the morrow with tho Londoners. QloApMer i 
fell into tho trap. ItichaiA rode on at a great pace, 
and when he came to a ptaoo'whpro he had p&cd 
his earji-marshal in ambusn, tho dnko 'was arrested in 
the king’s name, and hurried to a harco in the 

« _v;__j ,1._? • , . . 


the duke df Gloncoster .'was arrested at Fleshy when 
he came forth in procession humbly to moet the king, 
there is no reason to doubt this circumstantial relation 


efthe e'|mt by Froissart, fur it is in perfect k^ping 
with the boloness and cunning which bolongid to 
Rivard’s character. The arrest of the duko caused 
great agitation in tho country. Thoso who worn 
mund to Gloucester by tho ties of the nmrnst rela- 
tionshiii, and thoso who hod taken part in the pix>- ‘ 
ooedings of A.t>. 1387, were struck with terror lost 
his revenge should foil upon thorn likewise. Hence, 
when ho called'iroon his uncles I^ancoster and York, 
and his cousin Etenry, and other noblemen, to put 
their seals to a porchmont by which Gloucester, 
Aiwndd, and Warwick wyo “ appealed ’’ of treason, m 
tho Bomo manaer that tlicy bad mforo “^pealed ” his 
fovouritos, they too rcaduy complied. Richard now 
,on]y wanted an obsequious parliumont to carry out 
bis moasuros of revenge, and by the influence of his 
ahoriffs, tlio dectiuna wero so managed that ho ob¬ 
tained a parliament ready to obey hts will. It was 
summoned to moot on the 1 7tK of tieptembor, A.D. 1 397, 
to try tho “ threo ti-aitors," for so they woro callod, 
oven by the very men who had acted with them, and • 
snpportod them in all thoir boMost moiuniros. How 
they became so cra-ven-boarted and snbmissive is a 
mystery, unless tbo solution may bo found i|i tho 
ton.'or that Rioliard’a masterly oraffc was wdl culcu- 
' latod to inspiro, and that ho “kept isi bis wages ten 
thousand archers." Ilia subsorviont parliament is 
said to have been surrounded by biviroops, and it is 
certain tliat bo went to moot it with six hundred 
meir at-ams, and a strong body of stout bowmen. 
The commons made short work of wliat tlicy wero 
called upon to do. Thomas Arundd, archbishop of 
Caaterbnry, -was iApoached of high trearon and 
banislud for life; hu brother, tho ooi'l of Ai-undel, 
was condotnned and oxocuted; and the earl of War¬ 
wick was sentenced to die, but bis life was spared. 
On tbo 2l8t of Soptcihber, a writ was iasued-to tlio 
earl-marsbal to bring tlioaduke of Gloucester to tho 
bar of tibo honso, and on the 24th, a letter was muf 
from him in reply, tliut ho could not piodnce his 
prisoner; " for that lio being in custody in tliu king’s 
prison at Calais, had died there." Tm-^ days woro 
soarccly snfiiciont for a king’s fiiessongisr to travel to 
Calais-and back at that period, and it might naturally 
have been supposed that tho l^tor, if g(.-nuino, had 
been pre-written; but no inquiry was m^o about it 
or tho duke’s death, and no surprise was oxpi'ossod. 
No one soemod to caiw about tbo manner of his dflbtli, 
and no acconht was given, but it soarccly admits of a 
doubt that bo vvas privately murdered by tbo order of 
his nephew, tho king. So subsorviont wero tlio lurtls 
appellant, and the commons, to Richard's will and 
ploasuro, that tho doad dyke was^declared a tmitor, 
and alLhis ostatos and honours forfcitoil. Hicbanl 
was so well pleased with tJioir suh'scrvionco, that, 
although several of those who passed thoso smiteuccs 
hod boon equally guilly in opposing his p(»wor, and 
appoaliug bis favouritos of treason, ho mado a declara¬ 
tion, in full parliament, of their innocoiico in regard 
to sdl past transactitns.' Ho oven promoted some of 
them to honour. His cousin, Henry of Bolit^broko, 
'was created dnko of Hereford; tho earl of Nottingham, 
dnko of Norfolk; and John Hkllaud, tbo king’s half- 
brotber, who had committed the foul murder at 
York, was made duke of Exeter. The carls of Jtnt- 
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lanclmnd Iluntmgdon were eftatud dukesJ>f AHk^- 
inarlo arid Surrey; tlie earl of Stmerset, inarquis pf 
Doruct; and <lio lonls Despcnoer, Ncvillo, Percy, and 
ScrojMi, earlt* of Gloucester, Westmoreland, Worcosbtr, 
and Wiltshire. In the next parlianwuit, which met 
at Shrewshury in January, A.i>. 139S, the situio »ul>- 
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million to tho royal pleasure was displayed, ^ 
rijv^rsod all tho Vets of tho “wonderful pormmontji^ 
in \ylii(:h tho duko of Gloucester’s party had pt«P*,j 
dominated; and its niomhers, tho lords spiritual'und' 
tftnjHu-al, and couimons took an oath on the croAlplj 
< 'auterhury never to sniler any of tho transactions to j 
tw elutngiid to which they had consented. To itudtej 
them tho luuio binding, a hull was obtained front' 
tho Popo confirming all tho acta of this porliamepl^ 
which was read in all tho chief cilios of tho kingdom. 

King Jtichnid was now supremo. Tho “subservioB^ 
j-Birliaiiieut ” had granted iiiin taxes for tho natural ; 
term of his life, llo wanted no subsidies, and hti} 
might s|icnd his money how ho ploasod; for it watl 
tnswon of a^iy jiciBon oven to suggest tho nocossity ot 
control. ITo was n monarch of unlimited power. IW; 
thousand archers suiToundod him night and day, aiwE i 
“ thcas was none so jia;eat in England that dnrst speat*' 
against anything that ho did, or would do." Bul^ 
altliough tlio iieoplo daroii not speak aloud, there weraf^ 
still »jiuo who ventured to {xiur ooufidcutial whispera' 
into* each other’s cars advcrsir to hii{ ahsolutisin. 
Among those were tho nowly-croatod dukes of Here- 
find and Norfolk, tho only two of Gio lords appellant 
ivmaining who had given buc 1% deep offence in tho 
tdevouth year of his reign. Althongh, to all aupoar- 
luicos, they enjoywl Ktohasd’s favour and confidence, 
their knowledge of his character oonvinood them that 
thoir sin hod novor IxJtsn forgiven; and one day as 11 
they w'oro riding botwooii London and Brentford, 
they hold oommuno with each other in whispered 
iuucndoos couoerning their mutual danger, Norfolk, 
it appeal's, who was tlio most communicativo of tho 
two, and tho most tnuipioious of \ho king’s treachery, 
commenced tho conv^xsatiun by declaring that they 


W'oro on tha point of being mined. “For what?’* 
asked Ileivford. « Foi^tho afikir of Radoot Bridge,’’ 
was tho reply. “That can nm-er be," said Hereford, 
“alrcr hm {uirdon and • dcclai'ation in parllauiont.” 


“Novortheloss," rejoined Norfiilk, “anr fete uvai be 
liko that of others befoi^ fis. It is a marvellous and 
treacherous woi-ld wo live ifii!” Herofotd stiU ap* 
peered unwilling to heliovo his brother’ of Norfolic, 
dthuiigli he asserted there was a certain plot oS the 
king’s council to undo six lords, they teing among the 
doomed, 'lliis conversation was divn&ed to Richard, 
and lioreford has been suspected of tho treachery. It 
is probable that h^ relate it in order to ascertain 
whether there 'was any foundtffion iit Norfolk’s story 
about tho plot in progress fur their min. Be that as 
it may, Hereford was called upon to declare before the 
parliament at Shrewsbury what had passed between 
Uiem as they journeyed Mtwreen London and Brent* 
t ford, and when bo had told tho story, proclamafion 
I was made fur Norfolk, who was not present, to appear 
ll^oro theJdng. lie surrendered, and tho two dukes 
;iuielt before Richard; and Norfolk having called 
Jlerefor^a liar and traitor, botli wero ordered into 
Custody. 

It was on tho last day of tlie session at Shrewsbury 
that this scene occurml, and the two houses liad pre¬ 
viously chosen a conunitteerof twelve lords and six 
commemers, to mt after tho dissolution, -with full 
powers to exan^ne and detomine certain matter's left 
undone by parliament, as they should see fit. The 
quarrel between Norfolk anc^Herefurd was one of tho 
matters on which they had to adjudicate. Accoid- 
' ingly, as it was an affair of honour, the eighteen 
couimissioners sat at a court of chivalry at Windsor. 
The accused and accuser wore brought before them,. 
and as the one still denied the accusation, and threw 
down the gauntlet to prove his innocence by -wager of 
battle, and tho other still affirmed that his statement 
was true, it was decided tliat they should enter the 
lists at Coventry, on the 2Cth of tkiptemhor. When 
tho day came, tho king, suiroaudcd by his nobles, and 
guarded by thousands of men in h^*^, sat on a 
stage. The dbmbatauts apiicarod. Henry of Hereford 
entered tlie list making the sign of tho cross on his 
[{forehead; Norfolk cnteml crying, “God aid him 
Lthat hath tho right.’’ Thoir lances wore ounchod, 
/hut there was no fighting. The king and the 
^ eighteen oammissionora had already decided tho fate 
I of tho combatants. Richard cast dowm his warder, 

I and •the heralds shouted aloud that Hereford aiul 
■^Norfolk would* not fight that^ay. Then the king 
mrenouiK^l his prodctoraiined sentence. Heieford 
'mas to w banished the kingdom for ton years, and 
Mirfolkdor life. Hereford went to hVaneo, and Nor- 
fijk made a ]^grimago to Jenisalem, and finally died 
ofra broken hairf. at Venice. 

u'rom this time Richard sot no limits.to his dcs- 
poirKin. He conceived that all who could oppose him 
I -wer e put out of his way, and therefore did what he 
lish d. He had declared* an amnesty fur all offonoos, 
hut I he now oxtortcu fines from seventeen counties, 
alle‘'ging that had been implicated in the affiiir 
at Lli^cot Bridge; he raised money by forced loans, 
intenrapted tho oourso of justice by coercing too 
ju^ge& There -were robheis ovorywhere in toe fields 
ann highways. Merohants'-Were despoiled^ and oulti* 
voftors plundered of their produce. The pomle com* 
plained that all they had was taken from them, and 
yeft they dared not speak; that they Itad a king who 
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civIl and militasy. 


carpd for nothini 

of Ida own wii 


[|.K Imt hia Measure and tho gratification and a Vow 
iU. One of his most flagrant acts of foreign arm 


and a^ow domostics. Bnt Limvastcr ennlbd no 
foreign army to aid him in hia canac. When Iio 
rode out of London to hia oxilo, tliouaimda followed 


injttatioe waa the amzing of tho property of tho poWor- rodo out of London to hia oxilo, tliouaimda followed 
fpl honao of Zdncaater. He had granted lettors patent him on tho road, weepmg, and when ho landed at 
to finable Hereford to chum lively of hia inhentanco Bavonapnr on hia return, ho waa recoived with ahonts 
ahoold hia fat^ die during hia baniahment; and yet of welcome. Ho waa the more welcimio os Hirhard’a 

wUah _____ A-_1_ tv2j.A^. a_ 


when John ol^Gannt, throe months after hia son waa 
Ixmiahed, breathed hia last, he decreed that he waa 
incapable of aucccodinig by attcflncy to hia fatlier'a 
eatatoe, and appropriated to hia own use. But 
all those aota of tyranny were surely working his own 
ruin. There waa wide-spread diaaucction among both 
nobles and people. Ho hold a tournament at Windsor, 
in itho spring of A.n. 1309, where ho and his child* 
queen sat in more than wonted splendour, but few 
came to tlio feast, whether lords or Imighta or conunon 
a^tators. This waa ominoua Ho was told that 
plots and oonapiracies were forming againatj^im, and 
yet at this vciy moment ho chose to ImvoEngland., 
The earl of March, heir presumptive to tho throne, 
had been surprised and slam by a party natives in 
Iraland, and he resolved to go to tmit oountry to 
avenge his death. Bo, after appointing the duke of 
York regent, hearing moss at George’s Ghaticl, and 


giving Jus cliud-quoen a porting kiss at the door, ho 
repaid to Milfonl Haven and sot soil fur Ireland, his 
companions consisting mbro of courtiers and parasites 
than gixxi soldiers. 









MltFOltO HAVES. 


The Londoners were true^rophets. When Richaid 
departed for Ireland, they said ho would never ag gi'p 
return with joy; and they wore right. Ho took the 
field against the Irish on tho 20th of June, and a 


tyranny had become bitter to the nation. Among 
the first who •join<Ml him were tho great carls of 
Northumberland and* Westmornland. Concealing his 
req^ design, Horcfoid gave out that ho only ciuno to 
cli|im his right, to recover his hcis<litary ][x>sRC6Kioas. 
Thousands flqpkod to suj^rt Ifim in that claim, and 
ho marched boldlj towards the capital. Ho arrived 
there at the head of sixty ilionsand men, and as tho 
duke of York had no confidenen in tho Ijondoners, he 
quitted tho city, and raised tho royal slandurd at 
St. Albans. So joyful wore the iionduncis at Henry’s 
appearing among them, that they had a general 
holiday; thero was no more work done, says Pivissnrt, 
“thanan it had Ixieu Easter-day." Lomlon^upplicil^ 
him with many willing snpporiors, and thus strength¬ 
ened, ho marched into tho west. Tho duke of York 
mov^ westward al^ but there was no fi^lifing 
between him and his nephew. Botli rew^hod the 
Severn on the same day, and then ilmro was an inter¬ 
view whiuh ended in the regent espmising the cause 
of lAncaster. Sumo of tho croaturqi; of llivhard had 
fled to Bristol, and slint themselves up in tho castle. 

It was captured by their unite'd 
■ ^ forces, and three members of the 

standing committee, who had aidc<l 
Richard in his acts of tymnny--tho 
carl of Wiltsliiiti, Sir John Bussy, 
a«d Sir Henry Green—found in tho 
costlc, were executed ^tliout a trial, 
“to 4110 great joy of the people.” 
f! 5 . Henry (rf Lancaster then martdiod 
'-./-a. -.V..... Cliestor, leaving his undo York 

at Bristol. 

Richard, meanwhile, had Ixsen 
leading his army into tho bogs and 
thickets of Ii^land hi no purpow'. 
As ho ailvanccd, tho chiefs rctroatctl. 
'I’hey drew hlfu on *1111 his \nx>vi- 
sions failed, and Uio mumurs of his 
tioops compelled him to reiratx) his 
stepfi.^ Tho Irish chief, MacMorc, 
was hia groat iqiponont, and Richard 
swore hy St. Edward that ho would 
not leave Ireland till ho liad him 
in Bis powder, alive or d/iad. But lin 
rcachea Dublin vrithont accomiilish- 
in^ anything, except setting cveiy- 
I thing on fir^ in bis route. Richard 
I spent six weeks at Dublin. No news 
had arrived from England, tor tho winds hod boon 
contrary; but at length messengers arrived witli evil 
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would never again ewntrary; but at Icng^ messengers arrivoil witli evil 
tijcht. Ho took the tidincra Tho oxilod Tjanciuth'r w.-is in Encr1flT»1 • 41 ,» 


fortnight after, Henry, now duke of Lancaller, landed 
at Ravenspur, in Y'orkshij;e. Ho brought no arfoy 
with him, for it was with difiloulty that he Aid 
escaped ftom Franco. IJis retinue consisted only of 


iohard, “designs to deprive "mo of my country. 
A council was held, and Smisbigy was sent into Wales, 
whero ho oolloctod a considcrablo force; but when 
Richard himself, about twen^ days after, landed at 
Milford Haven, tho revolution was nearly acconi- 




late earl Arundel, fifteen knights and men-a 



gy was sent into Wales, 
rablo force; but when 
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, ijlifllwJl. Both tho English and Welsh had dosS-ted tho 
pari of Salibhnry to a man, and Richard had no forass 
to ficht for him but Ihoso ho had brought with him; 


but few ©xoeptionH, abandoned him to his 

Hclplm and hopcloM, tho king, who liad niied with 
such ahsoluUj sway, Ix^mo a nmndoren DisgmsM 
(ifl a itricst, and accompanied only W hw two half- 
biothera, Exeter and Surrey, his chancellor, Scroop, 
the bishop of CWlislo, and nine other individuah^he 
went fitiui castlo to <»«tle, |^til at length hefonnd a 
rcHting-jdiKo at Conway. Henry was still at Chester, 
and Exeter and Surrey were despatched thither to 
asoei'iain what were his intentions. No answer was 
given: having disclosed where tho kiim was to ho 
limnd, they wore placed under arrest. Percy, carl of 
N'orthnmberlaud, undertook to seciiro tho king; and, 
according to tho common story, tliis was effected by 
Hichai-d’s own fatal weapon, trcaohoiy. Percy 
•Tuarclteikfroin Chester with mou-at-arms am ardiers, 
took possession of tho castles of Flint and Khuddlon 
as ho advanced; and, approaching Conway, he con- 
ccalcc^his forces behind a rock, and rode forward with 
a few attendants to tho castlo. Being admitted, he 
prupost.'d ccrtaii^ conditions to tho king, to which, as j 
they did not affect his royal authority, he ruadily con-j 
Hcntcd. Uichanhavas to be secured on his throne, and! 
his consia lleniy, on asking his j^rdon on his bemdod 
knees, was to 1)0 restored to the estates and honours of 
his &mily. The king and licniy were to meet at; 
I'lint to ratify the conditions; to the observance of. 
which Perry pledgorl his honour «nd his &ith. 
is tho commonly nx!eived story of Richard's capture;. 
and as he, tho king, liod for years dissimulated ini 
order to entrap his victims, it is likely that Percy, 
adopted tlie sumo crooked policy to entrap him. At 
the same time, other antl^ritics. relate wat famine' 
fliovo him away from Conway Castlo, and that he 
surrendered from tdieer desp.air to Northumberland. 
Whichever stoiy is correct, in Uie evening the pri¬ 
soner and hfs escort reached Flint; and when, on tho 
siext morning, ho savf from tho tower of tho casUo tho 
apprqpch of Henry of Bolingbroke and his mighty 
host, “ ho BhitHdcrw? and wept.” Their meeting is 
thus rccordetl by a French knight who was present:— 
“ Thou "—wlicu liancastcr entered tho castlo —“ they 
mods tbe king, who hod dined .in the donjon, ooino 
down to moot Duke Henry, who, as soon as he p»nr- 
ceived him at a distance, bowed very low to tho 
ground, and os they approached each otiicr, he Unved 
a second time, with his cap in hi^ hand; and then the 
king took off Ilk bonnet, and spake first, in tJiis 
inannoi', ‘ Fair oousin of ‘ Lancaster, you are right 
welcome.’ Thou l>ukoK.iron^ relied, bowing %’t!ry 
low to the ground, ‘ My lord, I am come sooner than 
you sent for mo, the reason whereof I will tdl you. 
I'lio common rc]iort of your people is such,'that you 
liave, for the space of twenty or two-ond-twen^ years, 
•governed them very badly aud*Tory ngoiously, and 
insomuch that they are not ■well contented therewiHi. 
But if it please our '’lord, I will help you to govein 
them better than the^: have been govonicd in time 
pRst.* Rmg ^Richard then answered him, ‘Fair 
oousin, sinoo it pleoseth you, it ploasoth us welL”* 
This French knight vouches for the exact vrorde 


which xMunod on this memtsrahle oocuum," fixe,** says 
he, “ I heard and understood tibem very -WcU.*' 
Lancaster conducted the captive king to his heod^ 
gnuim at Chester. Froissart repfesents him as 
mounted on awniserable hackney ou bis journey, and 
as being uiroitied by aU who saw h^ in low 

condition, uis very dt^, ho says, IdK his to 
&wn upon his destroyer. At Chester writs were 
issued m Richard's'name to summon a parliament on 
the SOth of September, jjancaster afid the Jdim then 
rode on to London. It is evident that Richard mt he 
vras in the hands of one who designed his detbnme- 
mottt, for at Lichfield ho endeavoured to make his 
escape. But this attempt foiled, and he was afterwards 
guarded with greater vigilyico. As they approached 
Jjondoi^ they were mot oy the mayor and the princi¬ 
pal citiiseus: and as the cavalcade moved dowly 
onwardsjlirongh tbe streets of the city, the poopte 
.shouted,'*Long live the duke of Lanca8te|i^ and 

E l forth hitter imprecations on the head of Eing 
rd. The captive was lodged in the Towmr. 
Walsiiigham says that tho yeooraer of London en- 
l^tod Ijancastor in the name of tlie oily, and finr the 
public safety, to put him to death, with all his ,ad- 
^rents who ^re prisoners. But "tho pear was 
^not ripe.” lioncaster prudently resolved to make 
Wny others participate in his guilt before he pro¬ 
ceeded to such an extremity. That he now, however, 
resolved to obtain his cro'wn, became manifest. It is 
related that in an interview between tho king and 
Lancaster, Richard declared in a rage that ho was 
still king, and that ho would retain his dignity in - 

n “ > of all his enemies. If so, his resolution was soon 
cn. On the 29th of September a deputation of 
nobles and prelates, and of knights and justices, 
waited on him with an instrument already prepared, 

I and by which, when he had attachcdJiis mgnature to 
it, ho resigned his ci-own, and absolved his subjects 
from their allegiance. It is assei-tcd that he signed it 
[with a cheerfui- countenance, and that ho gave his 
royal ring to his cousin Henry, and said t&t if he 
hod the power, ho should name lum as his successor. 

rea<ls a parliamcntaty record, and tho chronicle of 
^^oissart, but his cheerful surrender of fau oiown and 
>^^ptre may be doubted. There appean, indeed, to 
Noii^ doubt that the surrender was made under 
■gy^ulsion, for a few years atterwards Hemy was 
kas if ^ Nortlnunborland, who was 

Imving compelled Richard’s abdication 
u^ wveats of death. it was made, 

willrngly or by <• sufficient 

ft ^caster’s {forposc. Pal8inHHK||lh6 SOth 
ftty^pteinbor. at Westminster iTal^m^Bjf^was 


I 

^ Biohard^^ 
“Klhe 6nd*'tho mcnibers standing nro 

acceptance of it; while ^outs of joy 
outside the hall told that Oqr. toob 
wcT'- content." But simple abdicaHoa was not 
do^ed sufficient for his dethronement. He was 
iQ]|peached. The Act of l^pomtion, whi^ was rood, 
o^rsisted of thirty-throe arwles, embM^ tbe leod- 
ii^ features of his tyranny, such dt ^ 

d^a of Glonoestor, the oemyiemsi -of Warwick^ 
Af undel, and others, tho banishment of Henry, and' 
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CHAPTER II. 


Blitoiy of lAVt aad Oorommont, from Uti Aoeeisioii of Homy m., A.S. 1216. to tho l]|paiitim of Biehaid It, A.D. 1898. 

_____ _ • pleased. Slaves, indeed, nvora in this, and in 

"t I. • swcceeding reign, still an article of commeree. T1 

Titr. Great Charter granted by King John towards in the Annals of Dunstable, it is related that in ■ 
the end of the former period, contains a distinct and year 1283, William fyke and ^ fiunily wero sold 
authentic plan of the English constitution as it then ocno mark. The next rank in society consisted 
existed. But that constitution was not fully csta- farmers, mechanics, and traders, who were froeil] 
blished. ITie people esteemed it the great security of but were either not proprietors of land, or of oi 
their most valuable rights and privileges; but the small quantitios;'while immediately above them w 
ruling powers deemed it an innovation on theirs. It tho yeomtfjry and burgessra of tho great towns. ] 
struck at the veiy root of kingly despotism, and the greatest change in society occurred in the np 
'hcaico tW> kings of tho present period were backwaid classes. It was in the reign of the third Henry t 
in executing its most important articles. But it was tho distinction between tho nobility and gen 
an ago when men not only songht, but were deter- became conspicuous. IlitheAo, all who held of 
niin<^*-to have their rights. It wduj an ago when crown in capttc, were esteemed noble, and formed ( 
tho nation possessed some acknowledged power over order; but thos gi-cat inequality of tho power i 
not only tho wiil of tho monarch, but the public wealth among its members, laid tlie foundation o 
purse. It was an ago when, if tiie king asked an “ aid," division of them into tho greater and smaller bare 
tho nation demand!^ some equivalent in retam; when This division was manifested by the manner in wh 
at every now extortion there was a corresponding they were summoned to parliament, for while 


weakemng of the power to extort. Thus iho history 
of tho reign of lleniy 111., tho successor of King 


John, is ono continuous record of money obtained ly 
redress of giicvaiices. It was in vain that he ’ht- 
tempted to sot up his prerogative above tho charters; 
ho was compelled to yield to tho will of tho nation, to 
mio according to the law. Djiring his reign tho 
Groat CharUT was confirmed with some variations no 
hjNs than seven times, som6 of which conhipiatioiis 
wore attended -with very ^reat soloranitios. In tho 
second year of liis reign, a.d. 1217, tho articles ro- 
spccting tlio foyal forests were left out of the Grout 
Cliarter, and wore foinicd into a seprfrato charter, 
(Ultsl Charta de ForcBta, or tlio “Charter of tho 
Forostv" Tliosq chatters formed tho basis of all 
English laws, ai^ tho kings of England wore hencc- 
fortii expected to rule by those laws. “Tho king,” 

, said p judge of this jicriod, “must not be subject to 
any mmi, but to God and tho la-W’, for tlwj law makes 
him king. Ixit tho king, llicrcfure, give to the law 
what tho law gives to him, dominion and ixiwer; frjr 
there is no king where will, and rot law, bears rule.” 
It is from this dajo, thorefirro, that the rule of law 
commences, although ages elapsed before tliat rule 
liocame poifoot. The tree of liberty was planted, and 
was taking i-oot; but it* was during this and succes¬ 
sive rei^ tb^t it spread forth branches which finally 
overshadowed the land. 

During tho reign of Henry HI. some changes were 
made in tho rapka and orders of men in society. 
Frem this change, however, tho serfs, or slaves, were 
excepted; they remained in the saino wretched state 
of servitude as heretofore. Braofim, p celebrated 
lawyer who flourished In this reign, states, that all 
the goo«1s aeqnii-cd by a slave, of right belonged to his 
lord, who might take them from him whenever ho 


pleased. Slaves, indeed, nvora in this, and in the 
succeeding reign, still an article of commerce. Thus, 
in the Annals of Dunstable, it is related that in the 
year 1283, William fyke and ^ fiunily were sold for 
«one mark. Tho next rank in society consisted 'of 
farmers, mechanics, and traders, who were froeihen, 
hut were either not proprietors of land, or of only 
small quantitios;' while immediately above them were 
tho yeumeivry and burgesses of tho great towns. But 
tho greatest change in society occurred in the upper 
classes. It was in the reign of the third Henry that 
tho distinction between tho nobility and gentiy 
became conspicuous. IlitheAo, all who held of tho 
crown IB capttc, were esteemed noble, and formed ono 
order; but thos gipat inequality of tho power and 
wealth among its members, laid tlie foundation of a 
division of them into tho greater and smaller barons. 
This division was manifested by tho manner in which 
they were summoned to parliament, for while the 
greater barons had a particular summons directed to 
wem, tho lessor barons had a general summons 
addressed to each county in which they resided. Jt 
was made more manifest, however, when, at a later 
date, tho house of commons was established, for then 
the lesser bai'ons no longer sat with tlio groiitor, hut 
with tho froeholdci-B, and then not as of right, but 
only as representatives. _ , 

It was during the reign of Henry Ilf. that tho 
foundation of \hat popular representation which has 
been so long tho,glory and salcgnaixl of tho kingdom 
was laid. Tho first instance of which there are 
any authentic accounts of parliament being consti¬ 
tuted of throe estates—^king, loitls, and commons— 
occui-8 in the forty-ninth year of his nilo. 'llie write 
licar date tho 12th and 24th of Doccmlxil, a.d. 1264, 
and tkoso issued at tho latter date wore addressed to 
tho cities and towns, and were dated from Woodstock. 
Two discipet, loyal, and honest men wore to be. sent 
te parliament from each, to provide by wholesome 
doliWatfons for tlio security and completion of the 
peace, and for gortain otlier business which tho king 
was unwilling to* settle without them. • The Cinque 
Potts wore to return four ropresei tatives, and 
ceiAitics and boroughs two members each; and thus 
<lclc^tcs of the commons wore mingled in legislation 
witl^ tho hereditary noblKty. Only eleven prelates 
and,twenty-three peers wore summoned to this parlio. 
ment, but a largo number of the dignified clergy— 
abbots, priors, and deans—were called upon to ttttend. 
Those scnf'from tho counties wore to bo “discreet 


kniMite;” tliaso foom cities, “discreet and honest 
citi^ns;" and those from twrougha, “wiso and np- 
rig^it burcossos." . The Cinque Ports^ wpro to send 
barons. In wliat manner theso knights, cituiens, 
buikooses, and barons were chosen, there is no record. 


__ LAT\ig AND ttOVERKMIilNT. 

tat as they ajjj^red as tho representatives of those itwero loofirm^ 


TOt os tnoy ag^Tcd as the representatives of those »wero confirmed an^. enforced by a “Btatute of the 
ta they were sint, their expenses wore de- KUor^and Tumbril" by whicli it was onoetSd that 

frayed by their constituents. Tho parUament thus bakers frequently offending should bo punished by 
sanunonM,metat Westminster on tho 22nd of January, tho pillory, and brewers, who in that ago were 


A.D. 1225, and sat till tho 25tli of February, a peri^ 
thirty-th^ days, llio writs, although issued m 
wo king’s nime, were in reality the writs of Suqon 
de Montforu the great earl ot Leicoater, who was 
tten tho masta of tho kingdom; and altbouf^ 
he stands obarffcd with makinE^tho innovation in the 


bakers frequently offending should bo punished by’ 
tho pillory, ond brewers, who in that ago were 
women, by tho tumbril or ducking-stool, tty tho 
same statute, several regulations were modo for ascer¬ 
taining tho prices of grain; for oxamining weights 
and measures; fi>r preventing tho sale of uuwholosomo 
moats and Uquoni; and for restraining various arts 


prochoe, which up to th^t time had prevailed, to oi^mxjvisions. Other Statutes, mado in a parliament 
advance his own popularity, he mnst ta honoTurod as <4 Marlbridgc, a.d. 1^7, after tho restoration of 
the founder of that wise system of government which Henry’s di8]|[i^ authority, ifbro designed to remedy 
combines tho elective with the hereditary principle iq the disorders which had prevailed difring tlio recent 
the constitution; unites democracy with monarohv period of anarchy. Thus they restrained tlio tyranny 
and aristocracy; and thus giving tho various ordera of tho groat barons by fociiitating appends from their 
of thooommunity a direct interest in tho management courts to those of the king; and rendered cruelty in 


oi mo community a direct interest in tuo management courts to uiose oi tne King; and renuored cruelty in 
of ^0 state. Whether this famous parliiunent was taking distresses pimishablo hy law. Jt is evident 
divided into two houses or not there is n^ecord to from all this, that tho statute law of England was 
show; but it is clear that tho plan was Irncar and greatly improved in tho reign of Henry HI. 
happy approach to that system which has been osto- So also was tho common law. This is ng^oll illns- 
blished for six hundred years, a degree of antiquity to trated by Sir Matthow Halo in his account of Hrac- 

_1_1-*__ _—_Jxi._Xl.*__5-.1 it lx. _ _«fl 


which few logislatui'es^an lay claim. ton’s treatise, written at this period. “It yields ns,” 

Several laws made in tho reign of Henw III. he says, “ a gi-eat dvidcnco of Iho growth of thokws 
were of an enlightened character, ai^ some still have between tho times of Henry II. and llonvy flT. ]f 
a place in the statute book. In those mado at we do hut compare Glanvillo’s book with that of 
Morton, a.d. 1236, a controvert which had long Bracton, we shall soo a very groat advance in tho 
existed concerning bastardy was finally determined, writings of the latter over what th|^ are in Glanvillo. 
By the Boman and canon laws, children horn hoforo It would bo noedloss to instanco particuhirs. Some 
marriage woin held to he legitimate if their parents of tho writs and proocsscs agree in substance; but 
became united in matrimony; but by tho ancient they are much more regular and sottled os they aro 

Ion* m 11 m «kVw^Vi>v 


customs and common law of England, all children 
bora out of wedlock were reputed to be illegitimate, 
although their parents miff hi afterwards many. The 
prelates in the parliament at Morton strenuously 
endeavoured to have tho regulation of the canon laws 
adopted into tho law of England in this particular; 
but tho teiflpAal barons unanimously rejected such a 
proposition. By another statute mado in this parlia¬ 
ment, it was enacted that lonls who married their 
wards taforo they wore fourteen tycars of age. to 
oithor villains or targesses, should lose the'wardships 
of tlicir lands; a proof that both the barons and 
their vassals at this period hold burgesses in niter 


in Bracton above what they aro in Glanvillo. The 
b^k itself in tta beginning scorns to borrow its 
method from tho civil law. But the greatest part of 
tho substance is, oithor of tho course of proceedings in 
tho law known to tho author, or of resolutions and 
decisions in tho conits of king’s bench and common 
bench, and before justices itinerant: for now tho 
inferior courts begun to Ro of little use or esteem." « 
'rho fruit of this new system of government was 
seen in the roign of Edward Henry’s son and 
successor. ][n that reign, great progi-ssa was mado 
towards liberty; and during tko mt thirteen yoars^f 
his life, tho English laws rocajived greater improvo- 


contompt. • Tho Statutum de Scaceario, or “Statutes of ment than in any one reign up to that of tho^rosont 
tho Exchequer,” mado a.d. 1266, is remarkable in sovereign. The legal and constitutional advances of 
several rosqxxdis. 'l]Jicy are tho first statutes Toiown Edward’s reign aro for moro honoiirahlo to hismcmoiy 
to bo written in tho French language—oil previous - than his warlike ofploits. IIo has been styl<^ tho 
statntes being penned in Latin, variftos reasons English Justinian; not because ho resembled tho 
have been conjectured for this change, thq.most pl:o- Roman Emperor in causing a collection of existing 


bahio being that Ficnch liras the better nndorstood of statutes to bo mado, but because ho romtMlicd defective 
tho two. At this time, indeed, a gOhoral affectation laws, correct^ atasra of administration, and re- 
prevailod ©r speaking tho French ianguago; so much modollad tho judicial institutioiusof tho (»nntry. In 
so, that it gavo rise to a proverb, ttat “ Jack would this reign, tlio four grcaif courts of the King’s Bench, 
be a gentleman if ho could speak French.” The the Common i’leos, the Exclioqncr, ond tho CJmncory, 


" Statute of tho Exchoqq^r ’’ was passed for a two¬ 
fold object: first, to prevent uhdno sovority in collect¬ 
ing tho royal revcnuca; and second, to renilato the 
terms and methods of accountinir at tho oxtaequtai bo 


had their functions define as they now subsist: 
thus sweeping away tho old Curia Reffisf or king’s 
_ court, in tho administration of jnstico. At this period 

terins and methods of accounting at tho ox^equpr, so tlie ancient office of chief justiciary, which waa in* 
as to prevent tho king from being defrauded of itlicm vested with military, political, and judicial duties, 
whmi collected. Ancient laws had fixed fto prices was abolished; tbo chancellorship, from being a 
of tho two prime articlcB of consumption, breed and subordinate portion, was rhisod to snpromo rank, 
ale, in proportion to tho prices of grain, so ae to dispensing jnstico to tho s^joct whore no remedy 
prevent tto imposition of bakers and brewers. Jn a was provided _hy the common law; tho power o 
parliament held at Winchester, A.p. 1266, those layrs finally determining suite was vested in parliament 


dispensing jnstico to tho s^joct whore no remedy 
was provided hy the common law; tho power of 
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and ho|tek, aftemrards called innS of courto, 

.Uie great legal anthoritioH of the realm have 
ToraM in the law, were first established. ^ 

In the last years of tho preceding reign, and the 
first ton years of Edward L, the plan of a parliament 
introduce by tho groat carl Tjoicestor appears to 
have been laid aside. Monarchy and aristocracy 
perchance felt jealous of a democracy. In tho year 
1283, however, tliat plan ivas nmvCdr At that 
time, Edward had coniplotod thef conquest of Wales, 
and had fakon its last prince,' David, prisoner. >n 
Septcniljcr, Edwaixl c^ed a^ parliament to meet vt 
Shi-owsbui-y, for tho trial of his royal captive, and tiie 
settlement of tlio conquered country. The assembly 
siunmoued was similar to tliat which constituted 
“ Leiceslor’s parliament." Tarticttlar writs wore 
issued for the great barons, spiritual and temporal; 
but others wore directed to tiie sheriffs of each county, 
and to twenty-ono cities and boroughs, command¬ 
ing thorn to send each two roprosentotives to that 
Pjsscnibly.* But although the plan was thus revived, it 
I does not seem to have been adhered to in all cases: 

some parliaments hein^ suhscqnently summoned with- 
I out an4 some with the dcmucratio element. Dow 
they woiu summoned would appear to have been 
either at tho will of tho king, or according to Uio 
gmvity of the subject on which they were called 
upon to ddiberatoa Or it may ho tliat as countiea, 
cities, and boroughs liad to defray the exjpensos of 
tlicir representatives, it proved an obstacle to the 
general ^option of lioioOBter’s plan. Bnt from what¬ 
ever cause it arose, it is certain that tho constitution 
of parliament in the reign of Edwaid L was far frofi 
being fixed and nnifurm. In some parliaments only 
the greater lords, spiritual and temporal, assembled; 
in bthoTH, tho l^ights of counties wore added to 
them; in others, abbots, priori, archdeacons, and 
even some of tho inferior ol^igy swelled their num- 
bfirs; wliilOjin others, the representatives of citira and 
borouglis sat in conned. On the whole, however, 
tlioio assemblies approached nearer and nearer to that 
admirable moficl which, for a lung series years, has 
contributed no much t9 tho preservation of English 
rights qnd liliorties. 

As regards thi quosfton as to what time parliament 
was divided into tw’o houses, klr. Hallam observes 
** It has been a vciy prevailing opinion that parlia- 
** ment «vas not divided into two •hoases at tlio 
admission of tho commons. If this is Only meant 
that tho commons did not occupy a separate chamber 
tdl the roigu of Ed wal'd 111., the jiroposition, true or 
false, will bo of little imporfanoe. They may have 
sat at tho bottom of SVestmii^ter Hall while tlio lords 
occupied the upper end; but that they wore over 
intermingled in voting appears inconsistent with Uke- 
lihood and authority. The usual ‘object of calling a 
parliament was to impose taxes, aqd these, for many 
years after the introduction of the commons, were laid 
in diffenmt proportions upon tho different estates of 
tho realm. Thus, in the reign of Edward I., the 
carls, barons, and knight^ gave tiie king an eleventh; 
the clergy a tenth; while he obtained a seventh from 
^0 citizens and burgossQfThis would indioate that, 
it the lords and commons sat in one hall, as it is dear 
tiiey did, each body separately taxed itsdf for the 


' support of the crowp. In truth, the* ^sommiHis were 
'wanted for tho purpose of tdking thes^vci^ «nd m 


they generally performed this ofiice with greater 
libwality ti^ the barons and dergy, as indanofd 
above, the king had no reason to r^ret their presence. 
On the contrary, ho had every in&een^t to require 


it, and honoo, towai'da the latter perio^f htt rdgn, 
their attendance booamo regular. Farucnlar ]^lia- 
ments may have been summoned without them, fin' 
tho enactments of statutes and %ffldrs,of state; but 
when money'was rcquired»the prosonceof the oom- 
inons was indhtpensalHe. As some towns had b^^ 
to be oxonsod the burden of sending i-epresenta^es 
bpr reason of their poverty, in ji.d. 1305, knights, 
sTtizens, and burgesses were allowed “wages," which 
were raised by assessments .in their respective dis¬ 
tricts. Tho towns derived one great ad'vantago by 
admission into tbo.cooncil of the nation, inasmudi as 
they couM present petitions and set forth their 
gp'iovanceHuroaghtheirreprosentativos. Ilenoeit is, 
that sometimes (hiring this period, parliaments were 
demanded by the commonalty. It is recorded that, 
in the parliament of A.D. 1305, which sat only for 
three weeks, no loss than one hundred and six peti¬ 
tions were onswiyed by the king and his counoiL 
Some of the statutes of the reign of Edward 1. were 
passed to set bounds to tho power of tho Pope, tiie 
riches of tho clergy, and encroachments of the 
spiritual courts. T^us, by the statute of Mortmain, 
eoeleBiastical corporations wore prohibited from taking 
possession of the lands and tenements of deooasea 
persons, the clergy having persuaded many in their 
dying hours to bequeath moir estates to them, to tho 
injury of their families. Other statutes explained, 
confirmed, and enlarged tho libei-ties granted by ^e 
Groat Charter and tho Charter of Forests, and re¬ 
strained the crown from imposing taxes 'without the 
consent of parliament. The statute Of *Wiiudiostor 
hod for its objeat the regulation of tho internal police 
of the ceuntry, and the prevention of thefts and rob¬ 
beries. By this lAatnto strangers and lodgers were to 
'1^ i-oquirea to give sureties for their good behaviour; 
ill oases of felony, tiio hue and cry was to Iw raised in 
all counties, hundreds, and markets, that no one 
might have an excuse for not aiding in th.e arrest of 
ci-imin^s; tho gates of cities and boiouglis were to bo 
closed from sunset to sunrise, and, watch kept at them 
according to tho number of inhabitants; and all trees 
ai^d bruimiiood, to the distance of two hundred feet on 
both sid(»^of tiie highway, were to be removed, that 
they might not shelter bandits. As 'these police 
regulations wei* ill observed, persona sty^ “ keepers 
of tho peace ” wer§ appointed in couh <^*e to see to 
*boir (iue execution. Bnoh a statute was Vise and 
gnident, for as Edward 1. and his chief nobility were 
so much engaged in forei^ wars, bands of lawloss 
men Jpssociatm togethor*to wmmit agrarian and other 
outrages. Bubin Hood outlaws were still numerous, 
and ito repress these luaranders a ocanmisriOa eff 
justi^ was^estabtished, who itinerated through the 
shirek invested with powers of summary trid. and 
ment. Tho staiutM of Acton-Bur^ [aad Ds 
Ahs had for their object the encou^ement ^ 
I. .ProviskniB were made by tbelfomier Hxt 
y recovery of debts due to traders, a subject^ 
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bowBTe^ -whi^ ^ l^urod mder peculiar diffi- Tmona igainst the bironfl, and thb barons appealing to 
oulnfiB ao^ to the time at which our county courts them against tho crown, greater power fell mto the 
i 1 - which are not wholly swept hands m the people at this iierioa. AU Irgisktivo* 
awuy W ^t enlightened measure. authority was, ty a statute, formally declared to resddo 

tsir Matthew Hale, writing of thg great improro- in the crown with tho assent of tho prelates, carls, 
ade in the common law of England bai'ons, and the commonalty of the realm: every act 
ays, "Upon, the whole matter it done without this united authuritv being uffirihed 

to ^ null and void. Henceforth, therofuro, the 


comm<m law, espgpially in nsktion to the adminis- 
tration of tho common justice between party and 
rarty, as it was highly rAitificd and set m a mnch 
better light and order by this king, than his pro- 
deoessors^ left it to him, so in a very great measure it 
haa continued tlio laamo in all succeoding ages to this 
day, so t^t the mark of epoohs we are to take for the 
true stating of tho law of inland, what it is, is to bo 
considered, ^ted, and estimated from what it was 
when the king left it. Before his time it was in a 
great measure rude and unpolished, in C(Si|)ari8on of 
what it was after this reduction thereof; and on tho 


commons migtit, if they chose, participate in all acta 
of legislation; a privilege, however, they do not appear 
have been anxious to exercise, except as rogai-ds 
their own taxation. 11^8 in tibis reign that ** peers of 
tho land” afb first mentioned, those peers bemg tho 
carls and greater barons, or those who were dis> 
tingnislicd from tho other teuants-in-chief of the 
crown by tho extent of their property, and sesno 
notable individiuils, who, though tlicy had no baronial 
temiro, were summoned by king’s writ to take 
tlicir seat in parliament. Those latter were poors 
for tho soffiiion; for tho writs of that period did not 


o^or 'side as it was thus polished and ordered by oonstituto the dignity of a pcorage for lifia but only 
him, BO hath it stood hitherto without any groat or for a single pu-liamcnt, and their temporaiy creation 


considerable alteration.** 

The turbulent and unhappy reign of Edward TL is 
not distinguished by any logislatiVb acts of import- 
onoe. He was a king who had neither talcnfe for 
war, jx^tics, nor legislatiou; a king who was niled by 
favonrites, to whom he alwmdonod both the treasures 
and govommout of his kingdom. AVhen it could be 
exercised, the common law continued in the same 
improved state to which it had attained in the pro- 
vions reign; but the regular administmtion of justice 
was frej[ucntly disturlm by civil broils, and tlio rage 
of parties was somciimos so great that lives were 
sacrificed without cither the pretence or fonu of a 
triaL 

Paity strife even turned iiarliameut occasionally 
into something like a bear-garden. At tho same time 
its constitution became more settled aSid uniform. A 


appears to Imvo been designed as a check ii|S}n the 
ascendancy of tho hereditary carls and barony just as 
in modem times peers have been created by our 
sovereigns for tho express purposi^of carrying mea¬ 
sures to which tlie peers,'spuitual and temporal, liave 
by maj'oritioB rejected. • 

During tlio reign of Edward IL tho “year books’* 
wore commenced, a series of reports of cases decided 
in tho superior courts. They were published annually 
from tlie notes of persons paid by tho crown. TJicso 
ybar books contifm reports of cases ailjudged from 
tho commencement of this roign to the end of Ed¬ 
ward III., and from tho bt'ginning of Honry IV. to 
tho close of tho roign of Ileniy Vlli. A compilation 
entitled tho “ Mirrcft' of Justice ** is ly soino ascribed 
to the roign of 12dward XL, although others pronounce 
it to bo older than the (inquest. Doth may be right. 


its constitution became more settled aSid uniform. A it to bo older than the Conquest. Doth may be right, 
full and general parliament in tbfe reign consisted of for the ancient compilation may have been taken up 
archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, deans, hrchdeaooni^ in ^waid’s reign, and worked mto its present form, 
two ropresontatives of the ebapters of cathedrals, and It is, howssrer, of very little value, its contents 
two of the inferior clergy of each diocose; and suvoivr not only of the marvcilons, but tlio monstrans. 
eoi'ls, borons, knights, judges, the mombera of tlv' Ik.rly in tho roign of Ed\rard 11., the sc^cioty of 
king’s coftncil, two knights from each county, t\fec Lincoln’s Inn was founded, it takCs its name from 


citizonR froTn eacli city, and two burgesses ftiptn ca&' 
borough. This certainly camo nearer to a popuw 
representation than had been previously Uptown. 
meeting of parliament also became more regular, rit 
was oimined by the “lords ordalnors ” tliht tho king 
should h'lld a parliament once a jear, or “ twice if 
need be.’’ g Seme historians conc^iTO that this was a 
pieoedent for the annual election of members of pax- 
luunent clamonrod for in modem times; but the 
stated object of the provision, and tho expresi words 
of the enactment, show^habtho frequent meeting of 

S rliament, and not a new election, was contemplated. 

lere wore no attempts made to fix tho dnrauon of 
parliaments by statute before the middle of the.aovon- 
teenth ocntuiy, whon it ordaiiAd that thore 
dunild be a fr^ election every throe years. It may 
be that at this period parliaments wore in many cases 
deoted iw often as t&y were assembled, but it does 
net appear to have formed airo part of the canstitution. 
La ooDsequenco of Edward II. appealing to thd com- 


\Villiain, carl of Lincolu, who, being weH-aflected to 
the study of tho laws, brou^t the professors to settle 
in a house whidk bo hold under lease, belonging tor* 
the bishop* of Chichester. Snocossive bishops of that 
diocose let leases of tliis house fur the use and re¬ 
sidence of studoqis of the law, till, in tho roign of 
Homy VIII., tho then bishop of Chichustor gave it in 
fee to two stud«ait8 of |.incoln’l Inn, who sold it to 
tho bonchors, in the tweutictli year of tho roign of 
Queen Elizabeth. It may bo rntorosting to mention 
that in the rergn of Edward II., tire keeper, or 
“ master of tho roUs,” was first appointed; and tliat 
tho appointment of sheriife, hithoito chosen by free¬ 
holders, was vested in tho crowit. 

• 

■senoH xz. 

During tho long rcig%of Edwnrd 111^ several 
important chaimes wore made in the coustitulron. 
government, and laws of Etigland. It was in that 



Toim tliat the power of parliament heoamo more" 
fiilly ifhipldod. No undertaking was vmtnred 
’upon before ho hod t^cn the advice and obtained the 
coucarrence and support of hia subjects in parliament 
assembled. It is on record, tliat not loss than seventy 

E irliaments, or great councils, were summoned during 
is reign. In general, the sessions were very brie^ 
rarely extending to a month, and sometimes not to a 
week, thus singularly contrasting with the sessions of 
modem times. As 'horetoforo, IMwjird’s parliaments 
were of two kinds. When ho desired only the advice 
of the great mon of liis kin^om, he summoned tl$p 
lonls, spiritual and temfioraC who held of the crown 
by barony; Imfwhcn ho stood in need of the connsol 
and aid of Ids subjects, bo called a full pwliamout, 
wjiich consisted not only of the lords spiritual and 
temporal, but also of tho I’cpresentatives of the inferior 
clergy, of tluj smaller barons or frccKoldors, and of 
tho citizens and bnrgesses of tho kingdom, 'llio 
representatives of the clorgy and laity below the rank 
of barons,were called the “spiritual and temporal 
’ mmmons." At first, tho iinmbor of representatives 
sent to parliament by each county, city, and borough, 
wtia not fixed; but it finally became a mio that each 
should send two membora, which rule became so 
uniformly observe^, that by custom it became a law. 
There is no record extant'showing the number of 
bornnglis and tow)|p which sent memhers to parlia¬ 
ment, but it is dear that they were numerous, from 
the power which tlie commons now had in the’ state. 
They had obtained an integral share in tho govern¬ 
ment ; a conclnsivo evidence that the middle classes 
hud acquired so much wealth and aensidoration tli^ 
tho old feudal relations were becoming extinct. To¬ 
wards tho close of this reign, indeed, tlie commons 
became prosecutors, andVero strong enough to I'cmovo 
an administration, and to impadr offenders—such as, 
for instance, ill-advisors of the crown—who were 
theught to ho out of the rcactli of the ordinaiy course 
of tho low. 

Some historians concoivo it was at this period that 
tho division of parliament was effected. ^This sup- 
poytion is _ founded on tho circumstance, that in 
A.D. lain, it is for the first time recorded that the 
knights,*citizeus, and bdlgcsses withdrew to a sepirato 
chamber to deliberato. It is dear, however, that tho 
lords and commons were always distinct bMlios, for, 
aalthongh it wus usual hi sit in oiio place, they ddibe- 
rated and voted apart. At tho same time, the two houses 
of lords and commons wore Juoro completely form^ 
during this roi^ than they had before Wu. This is 
mado manifest^ a parliament holll at Westminster, 
./^ril, A.a 1343. Omthat occasion Edward sent one 
of his ministers to ask their advice, whether he should 
make peace with tho king ^f France under tlie media¬ 
tion of the Pope or not ? And in order that lords 
and commons might give this weighty matter due 
and proper consideration, and that he might know the 
true sentiments of his subjects, the prelat^ and barons 
were desired to doliborate in tho hall by themsdves; 
and Uie knights of counties, and commons of cities an<i 
boroughs ^ assemblo in flie painted chamber for the 
itoie nurpow*. This separation of tho two houses was 
%ttenaod with mimy adyantages, and greatly con¬ 
tributed to tho improvement of the coustitgtiQn. 
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White Biteing together in one hall, it ipay rcasonahly 
bo supposed that the oommoite in those ages stood in 
awe of the-ptent and haughty barons, and to have 
been somewhat fearful of expressing their sentiments 
f^soly, cmd voting in oppsition to thm. . It was 
nothing hut nafhm that wo lessor knmhts, dtizens, 
and burgesses sliould have paid doferen^to t^ Id^s 
spiritual and tomporaL By sitting aprtwey became 
free from all restraint; could s]^k and Set with 
more perfect freedom? From that tiipe, indeed, the 
commons took courage, /lud ^adually aoquked 
greater weight and iimuonce. Every law was dis¬ 
cussed and examined by two distinct assembli^ each 
jealous of tho other’s power, and watcliful over each 
^er’s conduct, before it was presented to tbe kin^ 
tor his approval and confirmation. The two houses, 
therefore, becamo a cheek upon each other, neither of 
them being permitted to invade tiio privileges of tho- 
other, noi^ie prerogatives of tho crown. In a word, 
by this divimon of the parliament of England into the- 
two assemblies of lords and commons, with the king 
at their head, tbe rights of tho people wore soenred, 
and tho English constitution *acqmred the peculiar 
odvantagos of tho three most &mou8 forms of govern¬ 
ment wUch has^oven figured in profane hi^ry— 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy—^without any 
of their numerous individual disadvantages. In 
truth, by such a form of government, tho king, lords, 
and commons becamo “ one and indivisible.” 



Kine Amo couscu.. 


S ring the reign of Edward III., many important 
es were paasdd, some of which cenfribnted to 
nprovement of tho common law, and others to 
urity of Ihe rights and privileges of the peq>le. 


to BonCo penal, and prohibited the Pope from naming 
any m ‘osontations to benefices. By other laws, tho 
admra Istratioi). of justice was rendered more speedy 
and h apartial; provision was made against the evil 
consc^ l^uonces of dangerous asscciations then cotemon 
for i^pporting each other in their law-suite;' tho 
king’4 prerogative of pardoning convicted criminal^ 
whml^ l^n often t^sed, was limited; tho insti* 
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tutioii of JtutioBB of the TOace was improved, and their 
powon enlarged; and fbe opprossivo ^stem of pur¬ 
veyance for the king’s household was mitigated. 
Perha^ tiio most important statute of this reign was 
the " Statute of Treasons,” which was passed hy the 
“ blo^ parJ^mont, a.». 1351.” TTiil statute defined 
for tte firet^mo in any European kingdom the acts 
oonsatuting wo highest offence against the state, and 
the judges were thereby depr^M of the power of 
creating cemstruoti^b treasons. The act divides 
tre^ns into “high” aiii“petit,” a distinotion by 
which they ^ have since been known. The chief 
featn^ of high treason were those-To compass or 
imagine the death of the king, queen, or that of their 
eldest son and heir; to violate the king’s companion^ 
or eldest numarriod daughter, or the wife of the 
king’s oldest son and heir; to levy war i^^nst the 
king in his realm, or to aid and sqpcour bis enemies 
within his realm, or elsewhere; to brin||^nto the 
realm fidse money counterfeit to tlie money of 
England, knowing it to bo false, to merchandise or 
make payment in deceit of the king and his people; 
and to^ my the chancellor, treasurer, or any of the 
king’s justices, in eyre or assize, or any other justices 
asB^ned to hcOr and detenuine, being in tbeir places, 
doing their offices. Petit treason was defined to bo 
whore a servant slays his master; a wife her husband; 
or whore a man, secular or religious, slays his prelate 
to whom ho owes faith and obedience. T’he jiroperty 
of those found guilty of high treason was to bo foi*- 
feited to the king; and of woso found guilty of petit 
treason, to the lord of the tee. Other statutes ordained 
that pailiamcnt should bo holdeu once a year; and 
that pleas should be “pleaded in the English toi^o.” 
All these statutes, wiUi others, were rational, and 
some of them wise and good; but there wore some 
laws made in the reign of Edward III., and which 
still stand ^n'tho statute-book, which wore of an im- 
X>racticab]o character, and have long become obsolete. 
Amcaig these are the laws relating to iho utaple of 
wool and other goods; “ The Statute of Labourers,” 
ilescribod in a previona page; and a law which fixtxjl 
the prices of pi-ovituons. Among tlio most curious 
were the sumptuary laws, which prescribed the dress 
and diet of persons of different reuks. The “ Biatutd 
of Apparel,” jMissetl a.d. 1363, had for its ubj^t the 
restremiug “ the on^ageous and excessive apparel of 
divers people against their estate and degree.” ^ 
begins vnth proscribing what dress was to bo woj^ 
by servants called grooms, as well sorvants^f lords V> 
of artificers and tredosmen. Grooms, with th^r 
wives, wera to use only cloth of ^ (#rtain low praise, 
with no g6ta or silver, or silk embitfidery. Ijaboui^rs 
in husbandry, carters, ploughmen, shepherds, and 
cowherds, were not to dress, if Umy had not forty 
sliillings of goods or cl^tteK in anything els^ but 
blankets and russet, and. gimles of Imen. Ye^cn 
and people of handicraft might dress bettor, bni^'they 
were to wear no vesture of higher price tlian forty 
Khillinga , without things of gold and siluer aitd c^tly 
fur. Ascending higher in rank come the krught, 
who might, ‘if ho posSbssod four hundred marp a 
year, wear what he pleased except ermine, and reoir 
wives might adorn their beaus with pctirlsjand 
precious stones. Such legislative acts as ^eso 


■'aavou^ of tyranny, and it is no wonder tliat Ihoy 
^n iMcamo obsolete, and are now only 'Suable 
.as monuments of antiquity. 

The state of the common law in this period is thus 
summed up by the learned Sir Matthew Halo:— 
“ King Edward 111. succeeded his father. Ilia reign 
was long, and under it the law was improved to its 


tlm those in the tidle of Edward U.; yet they have 
nrither uncei-tainty, prolixity, nor olaonrity. They 
\tere plain and skilful^ ani^ in the rules of law, 
especially inarelation to actions and titles of inherit¬ 
ance, very learned, and exocllontljf polished, and 
exceeded tlioso of tlie time of Edward 1, So that at 
the latter end of this king’s reign, the law scorned to 
be near its meridian.” 



l-AKtlAUSST OF THE FEUIOC. 


If the reign of Kichard II. utis not gloiions for 
battles and^sioges, os regards the pregress of the 
people, it is ouo of the most interesting iu tlio Eugli||h 
annals. It was in this reign tliat the great con¬ 
stitutional priuciplea of onr gi^ei-mnent were‘clearly 
developed; and that the power of the commons was 
displayed more fully tlum at any previous period. If 
supplies were voted, it was only on the conditii:}! Unit 
there should be administrative refonus as accompuni- 
monts. Grants and equivalents went liand in Iiand. 

this reign, also, tlie commons were stern in the 
impeachment of tlih evil advisors of crown; and 
in insisting that the public libertios, secured by 
statutes and by chartorl, should not lx> cncii^hett 
upon. It is true that foj a brief season Bichard 
became an uncontiollablo tyrant, trampling the laws 
and liberties of the jieoplo under his feet; but in tho 
end, his tyranny worked for tho general good. By 
his deposition, wliich, though it was acoom]^niod by 
iroachmy and violence, was a national act, it was 
seen that all tho various orders of society worked 
liarmonionsly in tlio maintenduco of freedom. In his 
reign, the voice of the pcmlo could no longer bo 
silent^: oven tho peasant olass made themselvos 
heat'd iu the midst of tumult oad bloodshed, and, 






















TO13 NAWDNAIi HI0TOBT OP BNOLA^D. 


ftlUioi^h thoir revolt ww hapfaly supprees^ from' 
Uiat two tho oo&ditioa irf the serf unaarwerfii a real 
initigtU;ion, until at length tho serf bocome a fiw 
IshouroT, and gradually aoiuired at least tome of tho 
rights of an independent citiaun. As for the parliar 
znent of England, after having undeigone many 
changes, and ossiuning varioua foims, at the very 
commencement of Richard’s reign, it approached veiy 
near to that fiirm in which it now exults—namely, of 
lords and commons who moot •regularly and hold 
their deliberations in two separate apartments, working i 
in unison for the general Imt independent, ^f 

oath other. The housd of c^mons, ind:?**^ "was now 
so completely ftirmed, that at the beginning of every 
parliament, one of their own body wm chosen 
" Si)eakor of the House," to presido in thoir debates, 
and communicate what thev desired, in their name, to 
the king and tho house of lords. Tho first speaker 
ohosen Ity the commons was Sir Fetor do la More, 
knight of the shire fi>r tho county of Hereford; who, 
on Us firpt appearance before the king in tho house of 
^ords, at the head of tho oommons, mode the following 
protestation That what he had to declare was 
m>m the wliole bodv of tho commons, and, therefore,': 
.requh'^ that if he shonld happen to speak any thing' 
without their consents, tliat it shonld be amended | 
before his departiire from that house.” Both in this ' 
and the pro^mg raign, the oommons appear, not¬ 
withstanding their zeal for the liberties of uio people, 
to have paid much deference to Uie kii^ and the 
house of lords: an exunplo which, as a rule, has 
been copied by tlio lower honso through snoocssivo 
ages. At tho samo time they woix^ not a siibservimt 
brav; but, on tho whole, did battle well and manfully 
in crooking the onci-oachments of the crown. It was 
probably os a counteipoise to tho growing power of 
the commons that in tnis reim the creation of peers 
by patent was introduoed-4ord Bcandhamp of Holt 
being tho first poor tlins tdivanood to the house of 
lords. 

In the reign of Richard IT. tho important statute 
of Prvemunire ivas passed, by which the mt^octiou of 
p^pal bulls for translating bisbopB, and other purposes, 
■WM prohibited under heavy penalties. Bmybroke, 
biiJjop'of Londwn, inkoduem a bill to parliament, 
authorizing tho arrest and iiflprisonmentof all persons 
who slwuld Ite certified in his court os heretics: a 
» bill v^ich had for its object tho, persecution of tho 
followers of Wycliffe. It was passed by tho lords, 
but rejected b;|r tho commons; and yet, at tiie close 
of the session, it was entered on the parliament roll 
as a regpilor ^tutc, and, as wiR be found in the 
diaptor on religion, most vigorously oxeentod. Many 
laws mode in tho reign uf'Rlchai-d IT. havo still ji 
place in our statute-book but the greater number of 
them havo become 'obsolete. Some of tliese laws wore 
passed for the- enoonra^ment of navi^tion, trade, 
and commerce; and ouera fbr regulating tlie pro¬ 
ceedings and increasing the numlx^ c^ tbe jusneos 
of the peace. Some of the laws passed at this period 
wore wise and just on^tment^ but others wein 
absurd and even poinicious. Among these latter 
wore statutes passed for the regulation of wages, the 
nnoo of provisions, and' liieddling 'with socid affidrs. 
lue 'law even provided for the martial array and 


iports of eve^ servant of bnabandm labonmf lor 
seivant of artincer. I’hey ilpere not lo bear bnd^, 
sword, or dagger, except, m time pi .wnr finr fhe 
defonoe of the reabn;. bntjthey we^AUowed.to have 
^WB and arrows, and to use them on .Sim^li^and 
holidays. Every game was to give wav to tbftti^ the 
bow and arrow; for all idle nmes of tmmW^acitbaU, 
quoits, skittles, and easting ca the stoi^ were-:.to be 
discontinued. By one enactment of this pmltid, it 
vras ordained that ortifioers and men of craft, eeryante, 
and apprentices, should be,pompeiUed to aid inv^sthen- 
ing in tho harvest; and 1^ another, male a^;|naale 
servants and lahomors were not to dep^.at end 
of their term to go to another place, 'withont letters 
jnstimonial under the kinafs sc^ to be obtedbed ^ 
some "good man of the hvndred, rape, wapentake^ 
city, or borough.” Every one found '^veiling from 


period vw disooyered by these ancient legiidators 
themselves, and if they ‘were not repealed, th^ were 
notenfoioed. It -was found that wages eould not be 
regulated by statute law; 'that the prices of pru- 
‘viidons and articles of necessity could not be fixed by 
acts of parliam^t; ‘that no ramptnary laws conld 
determine tho diet and apparel of the various olseses 
of society; and- ‘that no ordinance could define tho 
price at which cloth of difleront qualities 'was to be 
sold. But in some of their enactments, the Isolators 
of the reign of Richard II. exhibited conmderable 
wisdom and humanity. In his reign there is oven 
a glimpse of a poor law. " Beggars impotent to 
serve ” wore to remain in tho cities or towns where - 
they dwelt, hut if these cities and towns (»nld not 
provide for them, then tliey might go to other towns 
within tho hundred, rape, or 'wapentake, or to the 

f lace whore they wore bom, there to find sustenance, 
n the year 1388, a law was passed to iamrove tho 
sanitary condition of the country. It hod been the 
practice •to tlirow all filth and refuse of every kind 
into tho ditbhos, sivers, and otlier waters withm and 
around divers cities, towns, and boroughs, of the 
realm, Ity which many nioladies and intolerable 
diseases had been engendered; hut bv this law, 
whoever "cast and lay such armoyance8,”yva8 imme- 
^toly to remove them under a penalty of twenty 
pound# to bo paid to the king. 

I Dining the reign of Richard ll. tho common law 
r^or dodinod ^n improved. On this subject 
Sfi Matthew Hale savs, "Richard IL succeeding his 


of iTu5 prince, anjl the difficulties ocetdring in his 
government, seemed fsomewhat to decline,'' as, mav 
by comparing tho twelve last years of E^ 
W(^ Ill., commonly called guadrageamt, with tho 


visrlM declination of the learning and depth, of the 
judg& and pleaders.” 

As regan^s the royal revenne of thfo period, it 
beetle intiiuately blended with that of tho cohstitn-' 
tion land government Its several kings were'chiefly 
dependent for their incomes upon parlmmentaiy. 
arits. If tliese grants 'were withh/dd^ as they 
leutly were, the royal tressaty beoBino empty 





•od tlM 9 K. tvere^noed to a atato <rf bankraote^. Thd, 
attoi iooianca of tiie ntm aro h a of this period capnot 
be. etatod^;W tbe granta wore not made in ao mnob 
bbi'ttioh and such taxea, aa seen in previona 
P*??®* years of the period grants ■wore 

inafe. jqiiMina;ly. The torma on wWch ITeniy in. 
eiood .^th bonm wore not feyonrabls jtbr the 
libcw^’^aoppy of hia exdiequer, and he was often 
rednoed. to the nunt pitiable state of dostitation. 
To^aaids tiie dose «f his reigfi, indeed, hia principal 


Pojto'Alex|nder I v., aiding him in his exactions—and 
the Jew^ both of which olaaaes were at hia mercy. 
In-'the reign of Edward I. the Imrans wore more 
Itber^ Bis ■ware with Scotland and France be^ 
popular, parliament ■was induced, from time to time, to 
grant enormous supplies, and the people submitted 
both to hea'vy taxation and arbitr|]^ exactions with¬ 
out touch murmuring. Still, large as t^ supplies 
were which he obtained from parliamen^^ey were 
not generallY snfficiont to meet ms expenditure; and 
As,..t^ plundoi-od the Chnrch, and the Je'ws, so long 
as they remained in the country, to replenish his 
exdh^nor. It -mm, however, upon the liberality of 
his p^liament that Edward mainly relied, and tlio 
sup^es demanded were, generally oonced^. ^e 
taxes levied in this reign must, ftom first to last, have 
produced a very large amount, and, combinod ■with 
ids exactions, which were of no trifling character, 
th^ more than supplied his various wants. Despite 
the heai^ expenses of his military operations, when 
ho died it is said that ho left a hundred thousand 
pounds of accumulated treasure, which he had in¬ 
tended to devote to the prosecutiou of the ■war in 
Scotland. During the mlo of Edward II. few grants 
were made by paiiiament; but the fifty years of tlie 
reign of Edward III. wore a period of legal taxatioi^ 
on a large tode, and of many ill^l imposts. Granb " 
by parliament-now almost became annual, many o 
tliom being of a most liberal character towards th 
king, but (mpi-essivo to tho people. .Edward lib 
also resorted to many arbitrary methods' of raising 
money. He sold monopolies and knighthoods,. 
nowed tho practice of imposing tallages on dtios aiut 
boroughs, extorted money from the morgy by forcf* 
loans, and on some occasions mado direct seizures 
merchandize and other property. Yet with*all hw: 
numerous resources ho was constantly in want w 
money, and oppressed by debts. As before related, jl 
one occasion he pawnra his queen’s jewdg to rclt^ 
himself from the straits in which he was involvw; 
and on aadther pledged hia crownpwhich for eijnt 
years i^afncd unredeemed so that by his lafish 
expendifhre he became a king without a ci-own. f Of 
the poll-tax, levied in the imgn of liichard Il^friU 


partumiars nave neen recorded, it ■was p 
a siniilar tax, which is said to be tho first tha 
distinguished by the name of a subsidy, which 
■wards become tho common name for a parliame- 
grant. Bichard’s la-vish expenditure 
of Ids servile parliament, have been noticed 
liistoiy* The grant mode to him for life, A.n 
on tke exportation of -wool, woolfolts; and leather! 
fiiUcntod by on act ofiering a discount fr-om the 
of these articles to all merchants who would pa; 



^.Calais dues in advsnee. This was tho first attempt 
made ^to anticipate the revenue, a ptuctic(0 which 
subsequently gave rise to that heavy burden imposed* 
upon the present, and future generations—the 
national debt. 

From what is known of tho constitution, govern¬ 
ment, and laws of Scotland, at the commencement of 
this period, they appear to have been similar to those 
of England, in tho contemporary reignp of Henry HI. 
and Alexander II., tho two nations ousted the most 
fgondly relations toward each other. Ibe matii- 
monial alliances botw^ the two royal families h^ 
tho happie^ effeot. Inere vfhs a fiw and constant 
intercourse nitwoon tlie two courts aitd kingdoms, by 
which they became acquainted with each other’s foivs 
and customs. That tho parliament of Scotland -was 
constituted according to tho plan of that of England, 
as established^ by tho Groat Charter, seems clear, for 
the laws ascribed to Alexander II. are said to havo 
been made by “venerable fitthers, bishops, ab'^ts, 
earls, barons, and his good subjects.” The,, laws also 
of .the two countries bear so strong a resemblance t8 
each other, that there can bo no doubt thoso of 
Scotland were, as a rule, derived frxim England. Tho 
forest laws, for instance, ore in many points fine and 
the some; and in the borough laws m Scotland the 
** baxter,” or baker, -was to be put In tho pillory for 
the third offence of imposing on the public, and tlie 
“bre-wster," or brewer, upon the “cock stulo,” or 
ducking-stwl, as by the statute of Henry III. con- 
oemiug the assize of bread and ale, suon offimders 
wore punished in England., Ci-vil causes were liko- 
idse tried' by juQcs in Scotland as -well as in Eng- 
Imd; and jurymen in both countries were liable to be 
tried and severely punished for folso or unjust verdiefa 
Both nations, moreover, proliibitod trials by ordeals 
of fire and water, Imt tliose by singlo combat wore 
still allowed, and were frequent. But, although tho 
laws of both countries %ere similar, they wore to>t 
an exoot countoiTOTtcff each other. This is evidenced 
in the reign of Edward I., who vainly attempted tho 
conquest of Scotland. It is related thah in thoso parts 
where his fi&wer did prevail, he endeavoured to intro¬ 
duce the Ehgli^ laws, ouston^ and modes of judiiilal 
proceedings as they really oxieted to Eugland; that 
being deemed essential by him as a means of securing 
his conquest. He had oocompluhed this in Wales; 
but all his efforts to unite Scotland to England, 
whether by the sWd or by policy, served only to 
kindle an inveterate animosity between tho two 
piytioaSr It would seem, indeed, that his attempt to 
conquer Scotland •had the effect of rendering the 
manners, laws, and customs of ^ho Scots more dis¬ 
similar to those of England tlian they had been in the 
reign of his predecessor. Scotland was at that tiino 
in a state of anarchy and confusion; but when, in the 
reign of Edw%sd 11., the renowned Robert Bruce, by 
the victory of Bannockburn, was firmly seated on tho 
Srottish throne, ho re-estabURliod order, and the re¬ 
gular administraijon of justico. Robert, with tlie 
of parliament, framed numerous laws, 
many of which were burrowed frum the statutes of 
Henry III. and Edward I., and some oVen transcribed 
almost verbatim; aproof ol^the nu^animity of his 
mind, inasmuch as he did not disdain to borrow laws 
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from lu8 cnomkH. la tlio reigti of Eotert Bruce 
,burge«iba were iutrolnced into hie parlianiAit, os 
well an othor frecholdera of the kiii^om, thiw etill 
closely mnm'bllng tlio parliament of ^igland. After 
the death of tbia groat prince, Scotland again fell into 
a Htatu of ftiiawihy and confusion. The contest ho- 
twcon the Brnco and Biiliol families van fatal to order 
and good government. David Bruce finally prevailed 
in that contest, hut as ho spent nine ycats of his reign 
an cailo in Fran<a<, and eleven years as a prisoner in 
England; and as his reign of forty years was by »o 
means fortunate, it is not narked hy any noted ac^ 
of h-gislation. A eollcouon or laws wasenado hy his 
successor, ItuhcrC IX., m a jjarliauent at Bcuno, which 


consisted of “ prolates, and procuraton $t prelates, and 
others of the dmrgy, ewH fbarons, and burgesses,” 
which collection ia published among the andeut kwA 
of Scotland. At the omclusion of thik parliament, 
Hpbort promised, on the word of a prinoi^ &at he 
would observe Iho laws made in it; ^pd his' eldest 
son, afterwards Bobort III., with nil jnmnbcrs 
present, took a solemn oath on the gospels that .they, 
too, would observe thorn, a proof wat the kws of 
Scotland at tho closb of this ^riotL had not due 
weight and authority, else, why was the promise of 
tho king, and tho uatiis of his parliamenf;, that they 
would govern and be govenied by them, needful? 


, CHAPTER III. 

Hiitory of Roligim from tlw AoomiIob of Boaiy XU, AD, ISIO, to tho Depodtioa of Biobaii 11., AD. 1889. 


, 8ZCTI0K X. 

lx tho tliirtccmth century the papal dominian had 
leached its hoightoin Europe, and in no country was 
it more fully displayed than in England. King John 
hud conferred on the soo of Home a power which it 
exerted to its utmost limits. At tno same time, 
though his son and tnKxsjssor, Ifunry III., swore 
fealty to the Bupe us his superior Idhl at his coroiA- 
tiuM, tho English iKiroiis w’cro not disposed to be 
wholly subservient. They hod atlootod to rovere hk 
ilietutcH us tho cuiuinaud of God, and to dread his 
iiiliuinatioiiH as tlie thuudciuof h&vou,wheu directed 
A;^inst King John; but fvheu they wore aimed 
against themselves they were treated with tho most 
Kovoruign contempt. There was a coldness ongen- 
dciud in the hrimts of the borons of England towards 
tho pontiff hy Iiis support of John and has successor, 
which was very eurfy raanitested, especially by 
those barons who had ipipportc<l the cause of Ixtiiis of 
France, who had Ixvm invited to England to take 
possession of the throne. And in that coldness those 
of the clergy who hod acted with tliem particit>ated, 
and nbt without reason, for when Louis left tho 
kingdom, both orditrs wore compelled to* pay large 
sums fin* having dared to desjiisu tho pontiffs autho* 
rity. In oiio iustauco they ventured to thwart the 
(»urt of Itome’e avaricious designs. A project was 
formed early in the Aign of Ifenry III., hy the papal 
court, of obtaining the rovenaos of two prebendaries 
in eveiy cathedral, and of two monks in ovory mo- 
nnstory, in all couutri^ in commmiion with tho 
Ohnren of liom^ for the bettor supjiort of its dignity, 
Siioh a prujoet, if it hod* boon oarn^ out in England, 
would have filled tho papal coffora to overflow; but 
when, in the year 1320, it was laid before the Englhdi 
mrlinment, the legato was coolly and evasively in¬ 
formed that as tho afiair coiioemod all Christendom, 
they would eonfenu to t’le resolution of other uoun- 
tries. 

Still tho pontiff of Rome was at this period idl- 


puwerful .in England. It was tho gr^t field for 
I papal imposition and plunder. Eveiy bishoprio was 
1 either filfod up by tho direct nomination of^ we Pope, 
lor, in the case of a dispntod election, by his arbitra- 
ition. Thus it was at the death of Cardinal Langton, 
U.D. 1228. At his decoose, the monks of Canterbury 
iumlo a hasty election of Walter do Heraosham, one of 
ihoir own fratei-nity ; hut os both the king and the 
bishops of tlio province wore ill satisfied, there was, as 
I'usual, an appeal to Iturae by all parties. At first the 
’Pope decluiw the case to bo one ho scarcely know 
how to determine. It was, ho said, snn-ounded with 
doubts and difiicalties. But these wore oasUy re¬ 
moved : for when Homy, by his coTambssfonors, pro- 
1 iiisod his holiitess a tenth of all tho moveables, wih 
(f the clef gy and laity, ho at once declared llomeiduim’s 
meotion void, and^'to prevent all further contests, he 
appointed Richard lo Grand, cliancellor of Lincoln, 
m bo archbishop. Henry’s promise was exacted to 
tlio very letter. A legato was forthwith sent into 
I^ngland to collect the tenths; and although the 
piiiymeut was sternly opposed by tlio barons in parlia- 
ui.cnt assembled, the united woigl^t of tho papal and 
r^gal power was brought to boar upon them, and the 
tak was levied to tho last penny. That he might not 


apal imposition and plunder. Eveiy bishoprio was 
Itlior filted up by tho direct nomination of we Pope, 


tax was levied to tno last pcimy. i'liat no mignt not 
low any portion thereof, the legato compelled the 
bisfuips to jiay for the inferior clergy, and when any 
of worn complaidbd of povurty, he lutroduood Italian 
usnvers to them, who lent them money at an ek- 
orbijLut interest 

• Ijo Grand died a.d. 1231, and tho monks of Canter¬ 
bury luado four succossjve ^plections, which were all 
set 0 lide by tho Pope. Thoso elected wore not 
suffid ently attached to tho interests of the court of 
Roincl: and after two years* vacancy, Edmund Bioh, 
treasurer of (-Salisbury, wra appoint^ by the Pope 
and cfonsecratod. Nor was it omy tho higher stations 
of tmo Church tliat were filled up by we sovereign 
pontiff. Tho rights of private patroni^ as as 
thosa of the crown, were invaded by him. All the 
valngiblo livings in tho kingdcmi were at Ids disposal. 





the greater pulof which were oestuwed xtpraltaUaos. 
In the year 1287, Oardiitkl Otho arriTed in England, 
and dttnngtln'three years be remained in the country, 
no lepl thtm imee hundred Italians werd proTidod fin 
in Otho’s principal basineBB was te 

obtaha lipjmah gold. Aas^bliei of fiio cleigy were 
oonvehjadi^tlt was chiefly for tho purpose of obtain- 



uid amounting to more than tho oidinary 
rev^ua. of the crown, no stops wore lalcon by him to 
redress giiovancos. The barony however, woie 
still doteiTidned to go on with their work. Umlor 
pretence of holding a tournament, they mot at Dun¬ 
stable, from whence tbqy sent a knight to the leg.'tto, 
commanding him to leave tho kin^om; and so boldly 
^d ho oxoonte his commission, tliat Martin, foanng 
tho fhry of tluf nation, with which ho was threatuned, 
obeyed tbe commaudf In m-dcr to prevent the return 
of smese oppressious, the barons sent onibassadors to a 


coxvooAnoN or otisiuiv. 

ing^ monoy. Tnte, he held a council at London on his 
arrival, in which many canons were framed; but few 
of them cantitined tmything new or remarkable, 
except that by one tho clergy were* forbidden to 
Cfmtraot clandestine marriages, and by another, to 
maintain concubines publicly, both ofi whicl^ practices 
M'OTO still very freqncnt. So griovons were the exactions 
of Homo at tliis period, that even Bioh, who was th 
Poixt's nominee to tho arclibishoprio of Cantcrbnrg 
ioil ihokin^om in disgust, and retired toamonastev 
in Franco, whoro ho died, A.i>. 1240. # 

The queen’s uncle, Uonifoco, now became arehHisb^ 
of ContOTbury, and, dhring his primacy, nuncios and 
legates como ono after another to pillage tliwkiugdcail 
'.t'heir exactions xvero so continuous and soieru, that 
tho great bareus at lengtii made a atand agmnat 
them. In tllo year 1245, they sent# orders to the 
wordons of iae seaports to seise all persons bringtog 
bulls or mandates fiom Borne, and one messenger vfho 
arrived with a cargo of tiicm, directed to Martin the 
l(^t^ was arrostod; but on tho interferenoo uf]the' 
king, was sot at liberty, fffaitin i-<xxnved his ImUs, 
which emj^wered him to exact raoro money from tlie 
clergy on vajions pibtencoH, and it was in vain that 
the Wons sought to remedy the evil. Bepreseutations 
were made to the king, that tho coiu^ of Borne was 
impovendiing tho coonh^'; but though he profomod 
Bstonishment at the figures laid before him, shomng 
the inqrediblo sums extorted from his subjects, those 
from church preferments possessed by Italians' in 
T(»* 1. j 


to declare that they would no longer endure them, 
but no redress was obtained. It is said that tho Boix} 
blushed for sliame when Powerie, ono of the amb^ 
sadors, eloquently descanted on the innumerable 
frnuds and iiuatiaUo avarice of tho court of Borne 
tbnt in tlio very next year his agunto were again in 
tenglaud at tho old work of extomon. ThisMimo the* 
I mng and tho clergy united their complaints xvith the 
barons. Letters of remonstrance wore sent to Bomo, 
but they were treated with scorn by tho ponti£ who 
bocomo daily more imperious and tyrannic^ In 
tliat same year, a.d. 1246, ho boldlw domauded half 
of all tho rovennos of tho non-resident clergy, and 
one-third of those who ixisuled on their livings; but 
the rosistancO to this demand by tho king, clorgy, ond 
barons, was so stoni, that he prudently desisted from 
enforcing it. 

One prelate at this iieriod deserves partumlar notice 
fo^da resistance to tho encroachments of tlie court of 
Borne. This was Grut&de, bishop of Lincoln, a man 
of such unfeigned piety, untainted probity, and nn> 
daunted courage, as would have rendered him an 
ornament to the Oliitrch in any ago of its history. 
Qrotesto was in tlio habB of keenly examining all 
bulls ho received frem Borne, and of tearing them i8 
jn'ccos if thoy contained anything contrary to tlio 
precepts of tlio Gospel, or iDjurious to the interests of 
religion. In^^occnt IV. sent him a hnflw^iich con- ' 
taiued in it Uio scandaigus cl^so of Non Obttani*, 
hd-isy introduced into tlio*pBiml mandates, whi^h was 
everywhere exclaimed iq^nst^ rnuF in which he 
commanded tlie bishop to Imstow a rich living in his 
gift upon tho Pope's nephew, who was then an. infant. 
Never was a pope so.stei-nly rebuked as liiiioccn9 ivas 
by the hormo bitdiop of Lincoln on this oocasioii. 
Ilis reply by letter was expressed in terms of stern 
severity. Beforring to the clause of Non Ointlante, tho 
prelate remarked that it hronght a deluge of miscltiof 
upon Christondom, and guye uccoi^on to inconstancy 
and broach of faith. It* sliook, ho said, the very 
foundations of tiust and scqprity amongst mankiiul, 
and made language and letters insigniflmnt.^ As 
for tliat jiart of Iho bull which comimmded him to 
bestow a benefice uixm an infant, ho remarked : 
“NexVto the sins of Imcifer and Antichrist, thbre 
cannot be a greater Jofuction, or which carries a more 
direct opposition to Iho doctrine of our Saviour and 
his apostles, than to, dostrey sdlils by depriving them 
of tho benefits of tho [Mistoij|^ olfiue; and yot those 
pcnsons are guilty of this mu who undertiike the 
sacerdotal function, and receive tho pn^ts without 
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diHchat^n^ Ihe dniy. From hence it is cvideut tliJ 
those Vho such unqnaliBod poreons ftito the 
Church, and debauch the hierarcliy, are much to 
blame: and tliat tlicir etimea rixo m proportion to 
the hei{;;hi. of their atation.” ITnaccuRtoinod to such 
bold epoakiiiff, Inn'.«oiit .in his rap:o sworo by St IVlor 
and St Paul tliat ho would uUcrly amfiiund tho im¬ 
pertinent old prolato, and mako him “a talk and 
astonish nicnt and example to all titb world.” Ho 
iiitini.itc'd lliat liw va^al, Ucniw. would, at his 
iinnd, r-itat him into piisun; and had it not berm^tor 
Ills cardinals, it is pio^blo that command would hwo 
Ixxtt given, hut they oounsollcd silence, elf Innoi^t, 
tlicy wiid, peiisdlmtcd a prelate so renowned for piet 
Icaniiiig, and holinoss of life, it ought create mai _ 
in laics against tho court of Rome. So tho T thoir 
was iiassod over. Grotoste triumphed over the"; Inward Mms 
wliicli at tliat jieriud humbled kings and cm At thuiomnien* 
to (ho dust. * K 

But while tlio prelate of Lincoln opposed ft j 


' ' ■■■■ — I . .- ' -e—T-, 

Tlie primate BohUSra died sbon, hit» wtron^ 
' King Homy, and then WM another; di^J^ 
about a BuooeaBor. The mctiika 
ihmr sub-prior, William Cfiffehi" 
pated a black fiiair, Botert EB 
As Edward LSras warring ihT 
of the kingdom consented te j 
the same time protested 
and insisted tliat it should 
dent. To preserve their 

Canterbury also proeSodi 
_; __ 



at 

|itawii hrte'Apfeoo- 


ther^ore, the kinga| 
mitted to 

rights 



dioioe now felling 
therefore, the kiniraS^ . 

Tpiienta they had » _ 

« , ,-foubtod ^hts. At alA-isvqtHil, 

id hw successor, Ifcniy, had giV& op 
s^Slho holy see, it w1l be aoep that 
' . ;4us of his prerogatives. ■ 
cement of Edwatirs reigii, the power 


of the Kme and tl I v-» «agn, me power 

- ...-, in Engla^ The', great^ ^ht 

ju-etcnsioiis of tlio papaiy, they found a staned tvianny. Their ^' P^opw gromied under eootlBslaBtlcal 
lorter in tho primate of Englmid. In a pro^ inievous, imd numeroos, and 

synod hold by Bonifeco at Merton in Surrey,a.p.' |kani. Thoir/ emj^ipatioa from 

several canons were made, tho manifest tendcii nttered. but^nyi ’ “”°Pte»nte bad beim for a long time 
which *was to emancipate the Church ond C anproochW^i. redrwsed. But tho tinm was 

fiom civil autlmrily, and to render (lie yoke q wealth suife 8 Jnwst he done, if the 

clcsiasUcid tyranny more bitter to tho laity, 1 rJoULt. P®y®r of-^ state 


power oi.Hxe state 
imv ' absorbed V the see «rf Homo, 

"tliere was now a king of %land who^ if ho 

fiian tlm 

intual thraldom imdor which it languished, could 
‘ least reduM the tyranny under which it gwtoned. 
■d Kinor 1<4l«ra,vi e^rly commenced tho work of 


wax^naunvavvM tyranny aas«,rAV iv u.av ii»aijr« % 'WOffi 

alarm ivas crcalial by theso canons, and the bk And 
addressed a letter to tlio Poiio complaining of couh 
oxtonsiem of chiiruli power, and of tlio ignorance 
immorality of tlio olcrg)'; and tlii'catonuig to witfoi, , ^ , 

draw the rovenuos boslowotl uixm the Church by tlie: , 

piety of thoir ancestore, since tlucy were so much. jj„_ 
abused j but his holiness replied that ho did not^^A-s ^ statutes of Westminster, 

suppose the clergy of England were more ignorant s ^ set to tho iinmnnitios of the 

immoral tluin tlioy hail boon in former ages, and llt^ * when one of their order was 

as rugtmlcd the withdrawal of* the revenues of m the king’s court, hp .should 

Chnixdj, what laid boon <mee dedicated to the servfe inquest md trial by lawfulsn^ before he 

di God wa.j inovocable. *^Thne supported Iw “miveitm* to his ordinary. This was followed, 

court of Homo, which might havo Iwon foreseen, ® “tor, by tho femous Statute of Mortmain, 

primate hold another provlneiai synod at LambeUE**®™®'^ “ ■- 


of the Iring^n. 

ambition of tho court pf Homo'were 
™“'®y carri*^ cut of the 
■ittyaminollytAat court were e^mous. Pil- 
lit thithcir ,nCA go. ' ” ■ • ' 


sovoral years. . It is said tl^t ho obtained during! 
that time about 900,000 marhi^ a sum equivalent 
to twelve miUimis stmling of present money. Even 
during the civil wsih, whei^ tho barons wore in the 
asoeiu!ant> tho exactions to some extent coutinu^; 
and when, by Uio victosy of Eyushain, Iloniy was 
restored to ,tno royal authority, a legato was sent to 
England for the twofold purpose of congratuktiug 
him, and of obfeining fliore of tho wealth of the kiiig- 
dum. Til tho year 12 CAa, national council was held 
at St. Paul’s, London, "in which «uany oanw wore 
framed, ostensibly for reforming earns abuseif in Ao 
diureh, such as plurtmties, non-residence, end the 
clergy holding dvil offices; but in roafity V fi’artitpg 
others to mcroaso tho power ond rovonuesof tho fet-fidite ben^coa 

Ity granting dispiu'atmns. ■ . F. »iwai'a Peiw and Hio abuutal.'triliute im- 


ms went thithc#^ Vir ,r^Cii gold i 

ate^.wln;ent to Romo to obtam consecratioiB'ifeid 
tjiei^eleqtitms. Theft; again, 
St all church ;ppofcriTOnta were in the ho^of 
jevoKugn jwntiff, and whoever wished to. ahsie in 
xnmtios had ^t to bo hmmtiM. M<ircoW< ihoso 
®PP“*** and lawsuits at tlja^qeurt of 
.e, if thw wufe^ to Buocoed, had to paveyk&^v 
icc^ with gold. Add tncfl A{-11. 


toonty 


■ -..■A-ll/r’*' 





In the thirteenth oentaiy« nev» 
1b were tmmplanted fifbm the Oouti>^ 
and, whose chief business was to main* 
tain ^^<ant]!5rity of the Pope, and to enrich them* 
selve^'J {iiieee. woi-e the xno^ioant orders—^tho 
magsi^ ^ corraptod«times.” l^ere were four divi- 


mbraiioatioDi ot fleeing some of th^ urtioloa <X oanona 
pirevionsly made iy nun, in a provincial synod held at 
lieading, blotted, out, and othen change, to which 
altoratioQH ^ wos compelled to declare Us assent. 
The inclination which hklwaitl and his parliament 
displayed to o^b the increasing power, and diminish 
the wdalth of the dSi^, was wormwood and gall to 


sibna^m-tl|<3SO mendicant elfirgy,—the Franciscans, or ilia Franciscan prunato; and although ho dissomblud 
FriaMMihoiis; the Dominicans, or Black Friars; the his iugo for the moment,stwo years alter we. find him 

__x,.:_ ... i it., a_a* __ _..j __At.#. nu 


^ Oanoamit^'Or White Friars; mid the Augustins, or 
- .Of these, the two former .woi-e the most 
oOSnderomei Iho Franolteans beinu the chief of a11.i 


oOBridero]^ Iho Franolteans being the chief of a11.« 
The fij^^tlemcnt of the FnincisoaBS was at Canter- 
btu^ 4 ,rC 12ii4: the Dominicans settled at Oxford 
thiri;^ yeem earlier. Humble to all appear- 
am^.these mendicants when mey flii^ arrived 
in inland* All worldly views were renounced by 
th(^; tlmy depended on tlio alms of the people. But 
tbabvvmtfr the very way to obtain riches. Charmed 
widi ,th^ disinterestedness and humble demeanour, 
thcgpec^e were cheerful givers. The vow of thoir 
order maitely aliowod them to sov^ sood or plant 
vineyards; but it did not extend to tho bnilding m 
hotues. Aooordingly, wo find Uiat all the four oraors 


ongo^ in an angiy controversy with the king on 
the subject In a letter addrea^ t^ Edward, after 
stating the C3inr(di was oppressed contrary to 
the docreos of the popes, tho canons of council^ and 
the sanction of orthodox fathers, in which there was 
supremo authority, truth, aud sanctity, ho doclmed 
that no oajbs should hind him to do anything o^inst 
the interests and liberties of the Church, and ofibrod 
to absolve tho king from any oath^Ae may have iakcn« 
that could anywira incite mm against its interests 
and Uberties. Pcckham’s letter was finitlcss, for 
il^wai-d still continued to abridge tho pow^ and 
wealth of the dei-gy. During the primacy of Itohcrt 
Winchelsea, who succoedod to the ^rchbishupric of 
Conterbniy, a.i>. 1294, after tho see had boon vacant 


of ihe irtondicants, by tho mnnificenco of tho people, for two years, Edward made sovesal doioands upon 

.... -_ .J'. — i*__ x1- ... AIaa ^-Sia WPA««a 


wore soon in possession of some of the most magnifl- 
cout rdigiouBhouses in the kingdom.. It became tho 
ambition of the-gi-oat and noble that their hones 
should rest witliin tliolr walls, and especially in the 
cliapds of 8t. Francis. “To dicAin the we^ of a 
FranciBcan was to die the death of the righteous; and 
to repose after dcutli in a Fitmciscnn monastery was 
to have an^Js for tho guardians of your sepulchre." 
Air this migbt’ bo very well, but’ your friar was a 


• sturdy 


tho clergy for tho support of his wars, on one occasion 
even demanding one-half of their revenues, both 
spiritual and temporal. Some redstanco was offered 
to this demand, hut it was in vain. In the hope of 
priiprenting all futare exactions, Fono l^ifoco ylll., 
one of tho gi'eatost champions of tho immnnilics of 
the Church that ever filled the papal chair, armed 
tho primate with a bull prohibiting all princes to 


aud when ho became rich, he dropped 


his religious ^oracter and assumed <tho politician, threatening both princes and clergy with cxcommunF 
Ho en^god in diplomacy, mixetl in the intrigues of cation in case of disobedience. This bull produced a 
coui^ d^ussed ticaties, fonned allidhoos, and ptemly trial of strength between Edward and the Church, 
dufended tiio authority of tho Pope i^punst all tho In a parliament held at Bt. Edmundsbrny, a.o. 1296, 
princes end prelates of tho kingdom. Ho was placed a demand was ntado of a fifth df all the movoahleB of 
in a position by tlio Pope to war against the regular tlie clergy, which vras refused, the primate pr^ui^g 
clergy. 1^ could oroot his ambulatory pulpit at any the Popo’s bull as tho gwmd of thrflf r^usal. But 
cross in any parish, and rail at tho snpinenoss and Edward was not to ho frifled vrith in such a matter, 
ignorance of tho resident pastor; and he could ^nfess He gave tho clergy time to consider, and when ho 
any one who might come to him. If a parish priest fouiid that his domaad was still resisted, ho dcifiiU'ed, 
refused aWlntiou to any vile siimor m* his fiock in a parliament held in January, a.d. 129.7, that sinM 
however vile ho might be, all he hod to do avas to "go the clergy would not contribute anyt.hing towunts 
to a Fiandspan, and ho received it at once. Nor was the government, thp^ should not^reooivo its protoc- 
it the ..parisl^ priest only who wa.s flttaokod by tho Won. Orders were given to tho jiulgos to do every 
• stmdyr' fruff^ ho had nobler gome in tho cathedral man justice against tho clpigy, bill to «lo them justice 
olezitVi wheim he finally rodu^ to poverty. There aeainst no man; and write woin directed to the 


ignorance m tho resident pastor; and he could confess 
any one who might come to him. If a parish priest 
refused absolntiou to any vile siimor in* his fioc^ 
howevw yilo ho might all ho hod to do ^vas to 'go 
to a Franolsppm, and ho received it at once. Nor was 
it the,phri^priest only who wns ftttackod by tho 
friary ho had nobler gomo in tho cathedral 
plei;^ wheim he finally rodu^ to poverty. There 
was ^tihual war between the inondlcant orders an^ 
the ri^Iar <dmvy, their cUef ^weapon being ridiou^ 
and the chief bbj^ at wnioh both parties aimed in 
Bt^ying for. the victory boing to obtain possession of 
the Vr^rii of the kin^om. i 

It vnis' time, thcrofuro, that an attem|di was made 
to tefo^' thill state of things.' But m doing so, 

. Ti met with stoiti oppmition from thq de^gy. 


all their goods and chattels, and to retain possession 
of them till they received ordots from him. This had 
tho desired effect. Iho clergy were reduced to such 
distress Iw this bokl measure, that they were glad to 
pay tho fiftli demauded to obtain repossession ot their 
States and goods; tho primat^ however, being among 
the lost to yield obedience. Subsequently the arch¬ 
bishop hod hie revenge by issuing a mandate to all 
the bidiops of his *provincOt ttommandiiig them to 
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{mblu^y denonnoo exoommuniuaiioiv on all wbo scizcl 
tlio gSoda of ccdmaoMtica, or who infringed tllp Groat 
Ohai^r, or the Charter of Forests, or who Aould bo 
guilty of boating or iinpruoning the clc9T?y. That 
them BontoncoK of oxoonmunication might have their 
fullest oiTcct, they were to bo pronounce wA bolls 
tolling and (‘anales lighted ; “ for," said the primate, 
“ laymen Imve greater legatri to Uiis solemnity than 
to tno offoct of such sentences,” a virtnal confossion of 

their imiiotency, oven wlicn the ixiwcr of the Pope 

1 , * 1_ _ _ ..A .j. an.,.* 
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laUioivonaUwlmiiciz^ over, there was a inatorial change in Oio sentimente 
arho infringed tlto Great of the Chureh. At its oommen^^t tlm Cbmvb 
wests, or who should bo taught that fte bread was feansftbsMitu^ »to^ 
ring the cliu^. That body, and the wjna mto .tM Ll^ but 

mtmn might have their toAvards its close, it was hold that mth tlie co^ and 
pronoun^ ivith bolls blood of our l»rd was given in tho bre^ ahwo, and 
“ for," said the primate, that tho wine given at tho same timt to d^uik was 
I to UuB solemnity than not the sacnniicnt, bpt more wine. .'HI the. worship 
' a virtnal confossion of and discipline of tho Church, the changos wore 
hs ixiwcr of tho Pope manifold. For instalioo, tho numbetr of festiyWs was 
ghost That tho kjng greatly increased; bells yore tolled ht the Novation 


and the olorgy was at its highest Tliat tho kjng greatly increasca; bells yore tolled at the Novation 
liud tho gimterpm'cr was cdoaivfor when tho sliei-j^fe of tho host; confession was more stnotly and gently 
wire eiMpowenxf to seilo tlio possossiuns^pf tho clergy eiiin«ftaf;‘'BKdnone wore allowed to commubioatewho 
they found rodfly support among tho iicople in the Aid not previously been to tho oonfeasionaL Siis- 
e.'cecntion of their offleo. ArchbiMhoii Wmoholsea’i: Jiensions and deprivations for offences oonunittod by • 


(Irfenoo of the immunities of tho Cliurcdi finally led to^ho cloigy first came into use at tliis period:^ that of 
his disgrace.. Having joined with tho barons who op-¥ manying being tho most heinous crime of which they 


)inficsl Edward’s arbitrary moa.snros, and obliged him' could lx» guilty. If a priest momod, ho^ was not only 
frequently to confirm tlic charters, Edward ocousodl to bo dcmvim ofnis benefleo, but ^ his goods ^wore 
hirti b<.-foro Pojie Oloraent V. of various crimes, and to ho footed to the Church, and his children wore to 
(Mpocially of dlstnrlung the peace of his kingdom; and bo incaiiablo of Church preferments. At this period, 
*ts that ijontiff was bom in Edward’s French do- also, general cxcoramumcations came into nap. All 
iiiiiiionti, and was dispastal to favont* liim, the pontiff who wore guilty of certain views and crimos, though 
hiispudod liim from tho exeuiition of his ofiioo, do- known onfy to God and their own oonscioncos, wore 
iirive<l*liim of tho temporalities of his sec, and cited i to ho dononneed as oxcoinnumicatehy bellf hook, and 

• _ i T» . . . . . . Vi _ U. _ . . W . _ • t. • _ . X xl. . _X* . 1 _ ..f 


liim to appear at Jluino. 

Tn tho uhsonco of tho piimatc, Edward and his 
parliament went^ore vigorously to work in oomict 
mg the abuses of tho Church. In a pirliamont hold 
at Carlislo, A.b. 1307, a list of grievances was drawn 
up and sent to tho Popo, aooompiuricd with a voiy 
sniritod letter of romonstrancos to obtain redress. In 
this list of griomneos complaints«vere made of 


this list of griomneos complaints«vere made of 4|ro. laughing and wccpjng, in honso and in fi 
Vinidico of bestowing the Iwst spiritual prefermonts.' and on land, and in all places. They 

* w* 1* . 1 " j* • * _ X _ _ i __xi_..;_.^_x„ 1* __A*!.- 


on Ttalians and other foreigners, to tho groat pre-S 
jiidico of tho foundore, benefactors, and succo-ssors^ 
who Iiad tho right of advowson«and tho gifts of such 
preforments; of giving tlm rents and rovonnos of 
religious houses to divera mrilinals: of the Pope’s 
nppropiiation of tho firat-fmits of vacant hoiiGfi(»s fur 
Ills ^xu-sonal benefit, to tho prcjuclieo .of tho king, 
kingdom, aiuFthu English ehiireh ; of e](acUng three 
t-ijues more of Potor’i^Ponce than tho original grant 
warranti-d; of eouvorting legaoies given to pions 
uses tif others than thfi testator or donor intondud; of 
tho Potw’s (?1erks receiving half tho debts, luiiru or 
loss, of cifditniti, to got tlio rest, and of exacting 
ihemewilh undue severity; and,of the same dorks 


candlo, by ovory jiarish priest on the four festivals of 
Christmas, Ea^r, Pentecost., and Allhallows Hay. 
Such oxoommunications contained the most torriblo 
imprecations in tho mother tongno tliat could bo 
devised. They were to be accursod eating and 
drinking, walking and sitting, iqieaking and lidding 
their pcooo, waking and sleeping, rowing and riding, 
laughing and wccpjng, in honso and in field, on water 
and on land, and in all places. They wore to ho 
accursod in all their jiarts, from tho sole of their foot 
to the crown of their head; but iboro was a proviso 
added: they wore to bo thus accursed unless tliey 
bethought thcmsolvos and came to siftiiffaotion ; in 
other woi-ds, unless they enriched tho clergy and the 
LChnrch.* 

I * SECTION It. 

I Ihohogiuning of tho fourteenth ccntniy was marked 
liy the luosociitton of tho brave Knights Tomplars, 
and tho destruction of their order, in w’hichi.ho Chiuch 

i xib an infUmous part. At first. Pope Clement V. 
rofosSed displeasure at tho p],' 0 C 00 dtngs of I'liilip 
lie Fair, king of Franco, against them; but dlured 


nns called bofuro this parliament, aial rebuked for 
tiieso aots of (extortion. He was,*indoci1, commanded 
to desist from thou, and his inferior agents were 
ordered to ho pre^oouted with great sovority. Tho 
H]urit which tins porliaippnt displayed liad uio efibet 
of eheckiim tho oxaotiims during tho remainder of the 
reign of Edward L, but they were renewed when bis 
sen, Edward of Caernarvon, ascended tho throne. 

'Pho doctrines of tho Cliurch in tho thirtoonth 
ccniuiy differed hut little foom those of tho former 
ago. ^ Tlie cloi’gy were too keenly engaged in tlio 
acipiisition of power arid wealth to attend to mattoni 
of religious faith. If thq.peoplo wore but libord to the 
Church, they wore led to believe they could be naved 
without a mx-eil. As regards tratisuWantiatkm how- i 


vtpro addressed liy him to all parts of Christendom in 
oreor to animate ^hoth inincos and prolatos against 
them.' At the oommcncomont of the roim qf Edward 
of lAernarvon, tlio disgraced primate, J^bert Win- 
jiholsea, was restored to Yds areobisboprio, a^ having 
received one of tlieso hulls^o hold a provincial ^nod 
at london, a.d. 1809j*'in which tlw affidr eff tho 
Templars in England was debated. A groat xnasaof 
.evidence was Itdd before this oouiioU, upon the force 


Yfon rcwwrea lo ms arciiuiHDopno, emu Uavmg 
one of tlieso hulls^o hold a provincial ^nod 
Ion, A.D. 1809j*' in which tlw affidr - m tho 


of n'hioh tko following seutouoo was pnmOlmdod i — 
“That tho Templars in Ixmdon sliould-^ separated 
from one ^thor, and oxomiriod again conoenung the 
erinioa objected to them; and that newintetTointorioB 

ivs. 


dioi^ld ho' put to tliom, tliat if 
tei^t oxtiuctod fiom them 


Bible sqme. tenth 
their own con- 




fbaiipoiis; tl^t Hie 8wno thing should bO done to the 
Teiii|>Iain c cgifliv e d at Llhcoln: that ibetiqi bop 
pai^oii$ aiDu3 interrogatories they confessed nothing 
mone done befoin, they ^ouM to then : 

without mutilation or the to® 
■vio^t‘ffifidi^ing of blood.” Commissimiers wore 
app^bted tOg^paiTT this sentence into oxeouticm; and 
at a eOoond, cnnuia, hold a.d. 1311, it is said that the 
Tonitd^ oonfessetl that the^ hqd been, accused of so 
many aracles pf hot^sy that they could not legally 
excal|»tp thomsolvea and that, therefore, they prayed 
finr ^ dmoy of God and the Chnrc^ and were ready 
to pefm^ anv penance which should to enjoinea 
uj^tham. But all thufwas raoio mockery. Ihmr 
fine was foredoomed. I’ho synod decreed that they* 
should to separated frombne another, and sent to tlio 
different, monasteries of England to poifoim the 
penancea^which meant death—imtMlhoholy soo in a 
geiieral ooonoil should finally dotcmiino tip fate 
tlieir persons and tlieir order. That fato iras decided 
at .a council told at Yienno, in Vauphiny, in May, 
A.u^ 1312. The bravo Knights Tcmplam were de- 
niived their rick jpottossicmH, and, as seen in tho 
history of tho reign or Edward of Caernarvon, suffered 
niwtyrdoin. Never was the (feutek ipiilty of a more 
fiagrant. orime ^an this. Clement bimsclf seems to 
have hem convinced of its injustice, for in his bnll 
of condemnation, ho declared tW though it could not 


his buito tvitix powers hitherto unknown in the 
lEki^lish Church. It was during the primacy of 
Reipiolds that a statute was made, called artieule deri. 


by tho plenitude of his poivor.” Tliat these brave 
defenders of Christianity for two centuries should 
have been condemned on a cliargo of heresy, is one of 
tho intot curious circumstances recorded in tho annals 
of tho world. That from tlieir groat wealth they 
might have become dissolnto in their manners is 
piTibablo: that they 'wore heretics and faithless to the 
priiuiiples orttfeh: order is incredible. 

Edward I. and his barons in Farlianfcnt as^mbled 
had complained of tlio tyranny and exactions' of tho 
Church; in tho reign of his succour, tho Chnrch 
lifted tip its voice against the tyranny and oppressions 
of the state', lliis was, in truth, a complaint which 
dated from tho reign of William the Conqueror, who 
separated the ecclosiastioal titan tho cjvil jurisdiction. 
Thera had been disputes without end totwe^ tho 
codesiastical and civU courts about the limits of tboir 
autliority; but no approach had been nuufe towards 
the fii^ a^^ustment of tho question. The firs® 
Edward was not a monarch to give way to tlio 
Church, but tho Chureh hu|)ed to fin^ his son alid 
sncooasor moip favouiable to its viov’s.* In tho synod 
of Iiondoq, a.s. 181 1, loud complaints wore made of 
the enoroachmonts of the civil courts, and a long list 
of grfevanoM was drawn up and presented to tho 
king in parliament, with auaoaimost prayer for redress. 
That pr^er was disregarded. By tho advice of his 
toroi^ Ed'ward made an evasive reply; but the 
cloigy ^te still resolved to obtain the redress for 
whioL tb^ I«^y®d' lu the year •1313, the 
primate^ Winoholsea, who had battled camostly. for 
the immnnitieaof the Ghfirch, at the cost of his peace 
and odnfiprt, died; and Clement V., in theplenitjido 
of his apostolio power,'raised Walter Bcynolds, bishop 
of Winchester, to tho primacy, and invested him,(by i 



fTAVB, WmCHGSTSR CaTHEDSAL. ^ 

for torininating tho disputes temporal 

and spiritual courts. At this time, A.a 1316, Edward 
of Caernarvon stood in need of tho assistance of tho 
clergy, and, os may to supposed, tho statuto wqp all 
in their favour. By it, indeed, tlio clergy obtainctl 
that which they had long sought—exemption from 
civil authority. Thus, a few years after, when Adtun 
do Orloton, who had appeared in arms ivifh tho 
rebellious barons defeated at Iferonghbridgo, was 
accused of high treason before tho Tiouso of peers in a 
parliament i^ioh mot at Wostminslor, ho pleaded his 
pri'vil^ os a clerk, not to to tried by laymen, and 
his pica •was admitted. Edward subsequcutly at¬ 
tempted to bring him to a trial tho Court of King's 
Bench for tlio same crime; but tlio archl>islu>{)s of 
Canterbury, York, and Dublin camo into oourt with 
their oiosses before*tbem, and carried him from tho 
bar in triumph. Orloton so^n after complete his 


showed to'wards the Church was one of tho causes 
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wWoh lo3 to deposition, fifr one of ,4ihe charges, reproached tlM iileicgy’ ^ 

laid aninst hiu ms that he had givedulloWice to hade niCKR'ifioin 
the hpols of the see. of l^me. ■ thah ooo 'mark a jwt j^iTM 

In the ear^ part of tho reign of Edward IIT. the before the plagu^ yat'spmi .h'tlio 
most remarkable incident is tiio fimums (msrrel which constitutions ^ T^xcsadi^i^i- \ ': -' 

Qoonrred between that monaroh and andibishop Strati While thd pnnmte ,wb 8 thns' ' 

ford, who, throngh his uifluenoe, had boon translated discipline of the Ohnroh, IKlwi^ -- 

from the see of Winchester to tho primacy. This wore engas^ in an attempt to ohec^t^^''^ 
quarrel has been related in a pm^ous page, the moats of court ^of Borne npim thi$ ri^i 

oircumstancos belonging rather \o civil than ooclosias- crown, and of private patrona* 

Ucal history. As the Pope still continued to enoroneh a. 1 ). 1353, it was enacted t "That- if sny'^^ 
upon the rights of thc^orown and of other pairQn8,d>y procure roseryatipns dr provisions &c«n'|ms 
roservations and provisions, Edward saddressod an dwturbanco of free elections, or of 


a Ohnroh, 

in an attempt'to i3hec»^'%i£^^^ 
mnrt:of Borne upim t]M the 


reservations and provisions, Edward Saddressod an 
ciuphatio rcmbnstronco to tho pontiff ngainat those 

E rocticcs, but his remonstrance was unheeded, l^mrd 
ad been requested by his parliament to put a stop to 
them by some speedy and effectual remedy; but bk 
v^rs with Franco^and Scotland so much engrossed 

his attention, that it was some years tefote any step , vw * 

taken to prevent the encrcwchments of the court damaged As the Jrequenr'appoals to 
, of Homo. At the death of archbishop StratfordL Borne was, if possible, a still’more vexMious aiid, ex* 
indeed, Edward weakened tho effect of hk remonA pensive grievance than papal provisions mid 'rsse&wa-. 
stranoo by the part he took in tho election of hi« tlomi, another statute at thk ^riod enacted ;^,That 
succour. ^ i ho can^ elected Thomas Bradwardine all people of the king’s logiancc who shall diiw any 
to bo their archbishop,^ against which the kina out of the realm in a plea whereby the oogni^oo 
appealed to Boiqe, entreating tho Pope to raise pertains to tho king’s court, or of things .whereof 

Lincoln, to tho pibneoy, by way of provkiom judgments are given in tho king’s courts shall have 
Uffora was proMotod to the ^ of Canterbury; bia two months’ wmning given them to'appear iu Uio 
ho died without ha'ving received oonsocration: aw king’s courts to answer tho contempt; and tf they do 
thra, A.D. 1,'}49, Bradwardine, with tho consent tf not appear bi their proper persons, to be ait the law 


the king, or other patrons; that then Ute H.. 

I visors, their nrocurators and hoteiies, shsiQ. H i^^pe 
bended and brought to answer; and in Okib.,tiEiieyiSr 
oonvktod, they shall be kept in prison tQl.tli 
I made fine and mnsom to. tho k^ at'his'v''! 
have ss|Med the party aggrieinm’by 


Ed'mrd, bcoamo brimato. He was consocrat^ at 
Avignon; but on flie seventh day after bis return t® 
England, ho died at lAml)olh,«and Simon lA«pi 
keeper of tho privy seal, was raked to the boo oft 
Cantei'bury. J 

^ Islop was a strict disciplinai'ian in spirituala, and aj 
rigid^exactor of the temporal oTnolninonts of hk soo!< 
In hk primiy vudtetion povoral of hk clergy wore ] 
?Iemivod for thoir irregularifioH, and some of hk/ 
Buffiagons trembled for their fete. Ilk strictness of 1 


-within'the time appointed, th<y', thoir p^Uftors, 
ikc., shall from tnat day forth he put but. of . the 
king’s protection, and thoir lands, goo^ ancT'^itels 
shaU DO forfeited to tho king, and their bodkn im* 
prisoned and ransomed at tho King’s will." 

No statutes, however, could at this period chock the 
onoroachments of the court of Romo.^ The Popo 
seems to have taken a pride in displkyittg hk’; con¬ 
tempt of tho Ihws mode in England to curb ms power. 
Tn tho year 1360 a ploguo caused vacancies in tovon 
English bishopnos, all of whkh -wore filled •with 
pipal nominoos; and whim tho priroatet Islop, died, 


dieoitmno was also ^n in the ooQstitntious pahlkhod 1 English bishopri^ oU of whkh wore filled with 
ly him dimng hk primacy. The king and tho | mpal nominoos; and whim tho primate* Islop, died, 
rarons liad justly cOmphiinoa that when a derk had \ ap. 1366, although the monks of Canterbury ifeoso 
boon ^conijoranod to perpetual imprisonment by his 'Ednydon, bishop of 'Winchostor, to be orchbkbop, 


mep do<^reoa that such cnlprits should fth 
*onl 3 ?‘'bo allowed broad and wat«x for threo days in iye 
iho woolc* broad and boor for throo days, and on »r 
^ndays, for “ the honour of tho day," tho rare luxury tfe 
of bread, boo^, and pulse. By other constitutions tho til 
pottle were forbidden to hold fairs and markets on uft 
^0 sabbatli, and* oommaiided not only to go to » 
chureh on that day, but to keep all fto saints’ days tk 
vnth great devotion. It. was during this primacy' ’to 
that tho groat pla^o, before reoordod, raged in Eng- in 
land. This pestilonco swept away groat numbei^ of of 
tlio deigy. Before it,* Enj^htrm says, a curate might ex] 
iiave been hired for four or fivo masks a year, or for pu 
two marks and hk board, but after it there could b« 
hardly bo found a clergyman who would aooopt a- aft 
vicarage of twenty marks or twenty pounds a year, foi 
It _^ina ringular that«Lilop, who k represented as a snl 


««gttiar ina^nuep. wno IS represented as a 8nF.Mrvieji^thoconrtofBomo,wt.asteof^:bS» 
rigid exactor of hk own emoluments, ^onld, nnder Tk'o priSia .sWittksey, died , 0 . 11 . , l'3T4,%*nd:. 
Mob ciroumstancos, publish a oonstitution iif he mofeks w^jOtotorbury.-i^'elooted &<»r forme;: anfe- 

----- ■ ■»_^-..rw • - 


their election was«repudiated by the •Pope,, who 
grant^ a provision to Langliam, bishop of Ely, .to fill 
that mgh station; and again,«when Lstegham, two 
fean.a^, resigned hk archbishoprio, anoth^ papal 
kirovision ‘promoted Wittlesoy, bfehep of Ixmdoa,' to 
tiko primacy. Tho sovereim pontiff, indew, oon- 

B t^nu^ to bestow tho richest benmoes of the kin^om 
ufcon foreigner,by hk provkions, a% If .nb^w? 
existed against his onoroachments. In th^y^, 1374 
sent writs to all tho bkhims, reqpmiig' them 
ertifleatos into chancery of aU the '^efioes 
respeotivo dioeesea that wore in t^ .fiMnMion 
IS and other foreigners. It mi^t baMiheen 
that such cortifloates wera the 

of reformation in tho Chuf^i aAri!j0ir'& the 
of bonofices cm aliens. Edv^ird,r,!pin^er, 
aice-ir all provrej^lumself to bo Irat a 
former. Sj^nabted stetutes, and own 

snb'.aorvieifoKO the court of Bomp, Hit.ajridef£^iB/foote.’.. 
Tk'o priMi^'^Vittksey, died .AJli. . l‘97'ii'''and. 





, ; BEUGipiJ^, 


iiD^luua, who iwsldod 

DO^ ai th^ u;ai}i' bf pp| 

at his laquoMir iiah^ted.. . ai?^ 


at TWiting^ bo wra etpedally attju koa the BtrongholOs 
hi of pop^. la tho year ISOS the Pope dcmaiidod tho 
ed. .’aj^aaJEa'of the trihate known as Peter’s pence; Par-* 

_^ _ £. 1 j.,. - ii . 1 X _ 


Lond<»^ to ^e priuii^^; Ihuaaai refiised to pay it; but no voice \m more 
in parlioaoeni wefo tiuaffi loudly lifted ap against it than was that of tho “ par- 
i^^tion in matterET relating to the son of Lutterworth.'* The treatise which Ire puhlkhod 
king, for in tho ^rear 1376 ^oy on this oc(»siO|i broiight- him into notioo at court. 
remonsti-ance to him against the The great war^pr, Edward 111, had been unable to 
ts of tho coui-t of Rome, in which cope with thetoQurt of Romo, and Wycliffo whs cliosen 

«jlej_^1—_1_i-j_ _•_ Tt_ __ _1_1 •_ 


tie taxess pfid yearly to tho Pom by him as his '.champion. lie was eraplo^il in 
amonntod to $vo times as much as tho sqiroml embassios ^ that court,’ and as be gauied by 
'.taJ^ to jo^Tod for the support of his crown. an otoploynitot a«olearor and clearer insight 

• avarice and tyranny of tho court into tho oogniptions of that *court and fho orrors of 

of jMilto , and the jwwcr of the olergy, were attracting the Church, ho became more and ntbre bold in his 
uhi^jefnial attention. There was a-general feeling denunciations agmnst them. IIo denounced tho Popo 
abt'^' that the Church dignitaries and tho religious as antichrist, denied his supremacy, and cx^x}.-ud his 
ordi^.ni^ more intent upon their ov^ aggrandise- tyranny in &e strongest colours. Gregory XI., who 
todi^ gratifloation of theii^own luxury, than was then seated in tho papal chair, if not alarmed at 
tha^iihpiding^ of tho failh and duties of ^ gospeL. the Ixddncss oif the pai*8on of Lutterworth, was en- 
Li{^£,wa(i. rising out-of tho darkness whicn had so raged. Bulls were published against him in tho year 
lOn^Oyerdi^owod the land. A great reformer had 1377,. and ho vras coramandod to be seized, ia>prisunod. 
spt^iig. liip. in the bosom of the (.'harch, that illus- and brought to trial fur his horoides. But at tliis 
trioto opponent of ths.jmpal court, tho celebrated time Wycliffo ruled supremo in tho .fiivour of tJio 
BihSa doctor, John Wycliffe. court and the affoctions of tho pooplo. He was pro¬ 


long. <;^rieffdiadowod the land. A great reformer 


ig.iiip. in the bosom of the (.'harch, that illus- 
9 opponent of the . papal court, tho celebrated 
i .doctor, John Wydiffe. 

* ‘ _ 1 __ _ _ m m we* 


, educated at Oxfoi d, whore, after obtaining tho highest Londem, who had boon appointed uy the Popo as his 
. aoadbiniod himonrs, ho was advanced to we professor- judge. It has before been rocordegj tliat ho was pro- 
ship divinity. No better choioe could Imve been teotra on that occasion by John of Gaunt, duke of 
made'of a professor of divinity for that famous uni- Lancaster, and Lord Henry Pen^, marslud of Kng- 
.versity than Jolin Wycliifo, for, unlike the schoolmen land. This was in tho year 1S77, tho first year of 

'^X» at.’' ___ - _ 1 A-l __X» _ .1 Al._ ___ _ \t»__ 


unbounded atplauso. His doctrines were different 
from tliose of the Church at that time, for he oom- 
biited the exorbitant piowcr and ambition of tho court ' Gregory XI. diod'in Maiuh, a.]>. 1378, and for a 
of Rome, ndt 6tily in temporals but in spirituals. He time tho prosecution, Wycliffe was suspended, 
commenood his career as an ecclemafttical reformer, Tltero was a schism at Romo, and civil war 4n 
A.i). 1366, by writing his treatise called “llro Last ISngland. During tho oommolions of tho Engli.sh 
Ages of the Churchbut bcfoi-o*that time ho had TJeasantry, Sudbury, tho primate, lost his head on 
sown ,tho seeds of the go.<pol broadcast among the Tower IJilV and Urban Vl., who was'acknowlodgod 


atplauso. His doctrines were different protected by tho citizens of London, Uiat fho judg^va 
of the Church at that time, for he com- feared to pronounce sentence against him. 


A.n. 1366, by writing his treatise called “ 'Pho Last 
Ages of the Churchbut bcfore*that time he had 
sown .the seeds of the go.<pol broadcast among the 


K ‘h of tho university, it acorns, indeed, to have Pope in England, promoted* Conrtenay, bishop■ of 
to his disciples at Oxford that Chaucer alludes Ix>ndan, to the primacy. Some historians have cn- 


in ItodoBoription of tho clerk who ho says was: 

** SoerMkT in mnpl virtuo -was hia speech, * 
And gladly wold ho leoni and glwlly tL>ac1i.*' 


deavoni^ to connect tho presiding b£ WyclilTo with 
the peasant inson-ection of the I'cign of Richard II., 
bnt this is sdtogether erroneous, lie was a refonner 
in the Choroh, noi»a sower of sedition in thif state. * 
lie was a bold and undaunted opposer of the errors 


But although Wydilfo commenced his qgi'oer as* a and corruptions of the Church of Romo, but ho was 
rmormer by lectures and treatises, it was os a priest firm in. his allegiance to his soveroign. It is no^ 
t^t. ha spread abroad his dootrindb far and wide, where on record that his patriotismawas ever called 
Having enfto^ into ordej^ he' first obtained the into question, and it ii; certaiA that he was nSvor 
livuig.oi Pilingham, in Lincolnshire. At that time charged before any tribunal with plotting against tho 
the xtoSs .^ tho pooplo bowed before the terms, bi|t state. His prosecutions w«ro all concerning mattoi's 
wem^Qrant of the esse^tialj of religion. The, good of iMth and doctrine. As soon as tho insun-ection of 
iPRingham, therctere, must have bcejn as- tho coteraons was qnolled, and the jmblkrtrtnqnRlity 
tenls^.lSt the now preach«r that appeared smong restore^ tiie primate, Courtoiay, appljtffr kvith g:^t 
fhe^. fijf 'it'was the essentials and not the tei^ <n zeal to the suppression of tho M^ialled botetioal 
roligi^.ifi. which he instrnoted them, tfodonbttha opinions propagated by Wycliffo and his fullowors. 

uood VoT at this time others wt^ engaged in the vrork 
fiodty.btrtR rector of Lttttervrortiu which he had commenced. Borrowing their light 


in Leth^rthire, that W; 


'of the 


tat WydifTe I 
gosp^ It V 


became celebr&t 


from him who has been 


'Was whilo he was at rising sun of the Rctennai 

.2-^___ __lx_x1_ •_1__ 


>riately called “the 
they tmvelled abunt 


'I^itor#nrili, that by his pret^ntg ato'his nunt^oiu ' tho country in simplest manner, barefoot, and in 
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common. fri(»Q gowns, prcaching*in the 


Tfn f k Ttm (TmT'^K 3 fi*n 7«M^rr^KO <H **71 n 


and much success. Wyoliflfe porwiially was protoeted 
from the ronlico of tho Komish prelates, but somo of 
his followers, who were deiTsivoly called Lollards— 
either from Walter Lollardus, one of the teachors of 
gospel doctrines on tlio Continent, or from a Gomuin 
word which signifies psnlm-singors—were bitterly 
poTBOcu led, Richard himself eonntenaUfced CJonrtonay, 
tho primahs in his proceedings gainst them. It 
does not appear, however, tliat during this reign any 
wore put to doatli, alt^onghamauy suffered imprison- 
inent, and were required to do ponancp under the 
mast dogmdinf^cii-cunutanoes. Wycliffe himself was 
clt icily attacked in his writings. . In May, a.i>. 1382, 
Ouiirtenay, tho primate, assembled a council of the 
prelates of his province, and many doctors of divinity 
and of tho oivU and canon law, for tho pinposo of 
8ii|q>resKiug the doctrines he taught. Twenty-four 
opinions extracted from'his wi-itings were laid before 
^his conneil, ton of which wore adptdgod to he hereti¬ 
cal, and fourteen erroneous. But the sentence of 
this coumdl was not deemed infallible by the cloi^ 
^noraUy. There were many in the Church who 
had iiubibed tho doctrines of Wyclifip,. and who 
secretly, if not ^ponly, taught them to tho people. 
Tho primate even found that thw had many tsealous 
advocates in the^imiTersity of Ox&rd, for when ho 
sent tho decrees of his late council thither to ho 

S uhlished on Corpus Christi Day, Dr. Philip Hapyng- 
on, who was oppointod to preach on that day, vehe¬ 
mently dcolaimod against tho corruptions of the 
Church, and warmly defended tho^octrines of 
cliffe, and his sermon was applandal 1y many of his 
hearers. On tho other hand, when Dr. Stokes pub¬ 
lished the decrees, he was intorniptod with clamours 
and reproaches, and wiis compelled to desist wit^nt 
n?ociving any protection from tho chancellor or proc- 
tflrs, who secretly favoured flio new opinions. 

Meanwhile, Wycliffe was busy in his parsonage- 
honso at Lutterworth, with his pen. Humetous 
treatises worS written by him; but l^is crowning 
w«rk was tiro translatXm of the Iloly Scriptures into 
tho English language. It was this work, above all 

' f. f 





urmawoRTM emmoB; 


others, that gained for him the ^essi^ of posterity, 
but tiro hitter.hatred of tii^Eofh^ If was 

the most useful measure. h6 oofutd' bii^; foo* 

the iiwtnictioii of tiro per^ 'in TighMIoEi^ .hni.it 
pros' the very work ^t the Bomma, i^u^ wjfhed 
to 1)0 a sealed, book to the people. iSiim . 

oeived by tho eoclesiostics who wore to 

tho papaOT, is thus disclosed: “Ohric^^MJ^; dim df 
these oociesiastica, "committed the gos^,tO .the 
clergy and doctors df the Church, that ,w^.mii^t 
^minister it to tho laity ^d weaker penOqs^ AOCord- 
log as tho times and people's wants might ; 

hut this Master John Wycliffe translated.li'Out; of 
liatin into English, and 'by that means hdd it mpre 
(>pcn to the laity, and to women who could read,, then 
It used to he to the moat learned of the clergy, tmd 
those of them who had the host understanding, i And 
so the gospof pety'l is cast abroad, and trodden under 
.swine; mm that which used to be precious to..b6A 
dorgy amf laity, is mndo, os it woro; tho cTHumim jest 
of Mth, and tno jewel of the Church is turned mto 
tho sport of tho laity." .... 

In what light Wycliffe was held by tiio Romish 
Church, was seen at his death more than during his 
life. lie was his parish church at Lutterworth,. 
pcrfoiimng seiYice, when tho hand of death was laid 
upon him. He was struck with palsy tm the 28th of 
lumber, a.d. 1384, and ho expired on the.last day 
of that year. There were great rejoioM^ at that 
event. The manner in which ho died was ascribed 
to the immediate vengeance of hoavmi for his heresy.,, 
Walsingbam says, " That limb of the devil, enemy of 
tho Church, d«x.*oiver of tho people, idol of hci-otios, 

, mirror of hypocrites, author of schism, sower of 
'hatred, and mvontor of lies, John Wj’cliffo, was, by 
'the immediate judgment of Qod, suddenly struck with 
p palsy which seized all tho members of his body 
jwhen ho was ready to vomit forth his Ua^hemios in 
/a sermon which ho had premred to preach that day.” 
iBnt tho ■ rejoicings of tho Komish Church were pro- 
'maturo. Wycliff(fr was greater in death than ho hod 
nteen in lifi). He hod loft writings behind him whiclt' 
did more for tho Reformation ti^i all his lectures at 
Oxford, or his sermons at Lhtterworth parish church 
ef^ted. Knyghton says that more»than oho- 
hialf of tho people of England becomo his followers, 
a^d ehihracod his doctrinos. /Tho "good Queen 
Atone” adopted them; and some of her Bohemian 
attendants, Y>n returning to tho Continent, introduced , 
^ writings to tiieir countrymen. Tho oelebrated 
n lluss read them with profit, and laboured to 
ulato tho pufo knowledge of tlio gospel as tauglit 
Wycliffe, till *a martyrdom tlirough treadicty 
inated his Career. How bitterly the. oumiory of 
‘‘moiuing-star of the Reformation" was hated 




t it freou tho page df history. His dpctrinm. 
condcnme.i by many connoUs alter'his death, 
lis works were burnt wherever .tiiey wi^ be 
At jhngiie, in Bohemia, more tkan t^ hun- 
voilumes wore thus dostzp^l ly Suhyi^i '.tho 
^ isliop, and about tho sanee time a. gimt , number 
weror committed to the flames by a decree of the Uni- 
vcrsxty, and under the inspection of the hhumbllor. 
But, L all these attempts to dtettey the umrks of 
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Wydiffi# wore^offiBOTnai, lor soino xrf hia writjara (Uti 
attll ,wtifyintt % tho parity of lua doctrine 

^^pidity in dofyti^ a pov^wbioli i 
^^.Wpposod wonid novor dio. Thirty yean 
Vy direction of the conncil of 
Conl|»e^.^' liones of «the evil pareon of Latter- 
wira'V exhamed, bamed, and cast into the 
^jwnmg stream. “^This brook "saya 
we'^aaiat.Tbomes Fullei^ “ha^ conveyed his ashes 
in^ Avpn into Severn, oovem into tho narrow 
a^^oy into the main o^n; and thus the ashes of 
WyoKlfe are the emblem of his doctrine, whic]^ is now 
ditpei^ all the world over.” 

_ Notwithstanding tho various statutes modo to limit 
thtnsarpations of tho •court of Homo, they rather ii*- 
creased than diminished. The battle, therefore, bo- 
tw^'the civil and the ecclesiastical power still con¬ 
tinued. In tihe reign of Bichard JT. it was enacte«l 
, thtt.so alien idioula be presented to any eai^iastical 
preferment and that all liegemen of tho kmg accopt- 
inS of- »ny living by any foreign provision, should 
fomit their lands and goods, and be banished from 
thU 'realm, and tho bcnofico mode void. It was 
furiher provided that any person bringing over any 
citition or excommunication from Bamo on account of 
tlio execution of tho statutes made in fJie present or 
fomer ro^s, should “ he taken, arrested and put in 
prison, and forfeit all his lands and tenements, goods 
and chattels, for over, and incur tho pains of life and 
of member.” But tho crowning act of all, and that, 
by which the civil power finally triumphed over the 
court of i^mo, was the famous statute mssed in 1392, 
mlled the “ Statute of Prromuniro.” By that statute 
it WM ordainod and established that any person who 
solicited or brought into tho kingiloro, cither fi’om 
Borao or elsewhere, any provisions, excommunications, 
huUi^ or o^er iu8i.mmcntH, against tho rights and 


found, brought before tho king and his council to 
answer for his offonco. After this sovoro 'statute was 
[Missed, tho popes prolongc<l tlio struggle for some 
timo.^ I’hey continued to pi'osent, ns before, to aJj 
En^ish benefices tho incambonts of which h^ dic^ 
at Borne, but os tho king and his parliament would 
not suflfijT these presontations in ony instance to have ■ 
offect, they*fina11y yielded, and bonooforth they only 
confeiTed presentations and provisions i[[ fiivonr of 
those' previously nominated by tho crown. 4 

Enoouraged by tho contest between tho*king aud 
parliament and the court of Borne, the Lollards bohUy 
attacked established church. *In tho year ^94 
a renumslTanco was presented by them to parlianunt, 
containing tvndvo articles of complaint against] tho 
Ohnroh and cloi^gy, praying for roifroas and refornw<> 
tion, Tho TxiUards pai’ticularly complained off tho 
power, wealth, and pr^gate lives of the doriw; of 
traosnhrtantiation and. the stiperstitioos nracoc^ to 
whiojh illed'j.and of prayers for tho dc^ fto yvor- 


diip of imit^ of t»ilgriniag^ and of tho evil conso- 

S nees of auricnlor confessum. This rcmoustranca 
no efibut, hut at tho same timo many of tho 
barons wero Lollards at heart. So bold had tliu 
Lollards becomo at this time in their opposition to the 
Bomish Church, that they published stinging satii-es 
on the dergy, some of whiim were posted up ou tho 
most publlo^ places in London and AVostminstcr. 
Kiohu'd was at that timo in Ireland, and alarmed at 
tliese bold attacks, \he clergy sent commissioners to 
efttreat him to return immediately to defend tho 
€hureh; and, says AVallingham, when he heaid tho 
reproBontatilhs mado by tho coiun^^'oners, “being 
inspirctl with tho Biviiio Spirit, ho liastonod into 
England, thinking it more noccssnry to defend tho 
Church than to oonqncr kingdoms.” Ou his rotuni, 
several barons who had .fiivourcd tho IioUards wero 
summoned before him, and threatened wJtlx death if 
they gavo any furiher eneoutagemont to them, and, 
intimidated W tlioso threats, they withdrew their 
protect]!^ B is said that some of tl!b Lollard 
proachors, having thus lost their patrons, rocantctl, 
and roturned into the bosom of tho Church; Init 
tbesO must havo been isolated instances; for Ai'niulel, 
who sneoeeded to tho primacy on tlio deatli of Cour¬ 
tenay, A.T>. 1300, designed to emplcy against them nil 
the additional power he had acquired by his promo¬ 
tion, a proof that tlie Church HtiIl*!ookcil upon them 
as powerful advoimrics. But Arundel hod no o^qior- 
tunity of putting his design into execuiion. lie was 
ono of that party who, in tho same year ho was raisccl 
to the primacy, obtained a commission from parlia- 
mlbnt investing fhom with the whulo power of tho 
state; for whicli, as before related, lie was subse¬ 
quently found guilty of high liDason, deprived, and 
tenished. After h^ departure, Kogor AValden, tiuv 
Burer of England, was consecrated primate, A.n. 1398, 
but by tho revolution af tlio next year, by whtgh 
Bichard was deposed, ho was deprivul, and Anmdel 
roturned ftom his exile, and was restored to his 
dignity; and, oa will ho aeon in the upxt period, ho 
then exoculhd the design he«had formed of pei'so- 
outing the Lollards even unto death. * 

Concerning tho history of ti>o Chyroh of Scotland 
very little is knovvn, and that littlo consists of dry 
details, which would bo uninteresting to tho reader. 
It .may bo mentioned, however, that thoro ijero in, 
this period.twelvo bishoprics in Scotland, besides that 
of St. Andrew's; namely, thoso of Glasgow, DnnkiJd, 
Aberdeen, Moray, Brechin, Dunblane, Boss, Caitli- 
ness, Orkney, Gajlwway, Argylo, and the Isles. Tho 
constitution and tho dootrinos of^io Church of Scot¬ 
land appear to have remained unchanged. Even tho 
fiimous doctrines of AVycliffii wore either miknown or 
disregardoil in Scotland, f8r no mention is made of 
thorn beyond tho borders, a oireumstanco whieli may 
bo attributed to the frequent wars and violent am- 
mositios existing between tho two kingdoms. 
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CHAPT^ IV 

The Eiiioty of U^tan, Soienioe, Art, tcm AB, 1A16 to AJl. laW 


The iwival of elo^nt literaturo in the twelfiih cq>- 
tuiy, as reconloil in a preriotu page, vras of 
oviinuscctit 'character. 'It -was a sprii^ ‘without a- 
Kuiiimor, a bud of promiso nipjped by a wintry hlast of 
cold neglect. I'ho passion for ologant stndioa was 
swallowed up in an all-absorbing rage for metaphy- 
siciil disputation. The preceding pcHod bad Wn 
ix'inarlcible for the produotufti of dogant Ijatin poets, 
but almost the only ‘writnr of this ol^ in the present 
ago was William the Breton, who wrote an cpio on 
the actions of Philip Angustna The vei^ stndy of 
fbo ancient classics was neglected; and the nsnlt was 


often 'puoecded from an^ wordp 
jcaised dangerous riots in Ine halls of 
as the of the ponod tnui quibbling 
so was tho metaphysics. Instead of invostig^ih&ithft 
Ip'Ws of nature and tho pr^rties of thinm 1 ^ 1 ^^ 
mops and ‘well-conductM qyperimon^ 
pbildsophers of tlio period lepent thmr • in*, 

venting abstract questions, on which th^''dijs||'nbBd 
andwrotewith imrvellons suhtloty,hut’to'n(i^tu^l 
purpose. ^Some of their tenets, suen as, “ TI^^' a ' 
man there is only ode form,” appeared so’d^iiiiag^^oiu 
to Archbishop I'^hham, that at the same'‘ti^. . he 


that the Itahit of speaking Latin oorroctly and ole- pronounced sontenoo against ^ bad Latin taught at 
giintly, whidi had boon a charaoteristic (A the Oxford, he condemned them with much/iEbb^Spi^, 


scholar# who flourished in tho Norman period, was 
now generally lost. The classio tonguo became cqt- 
rnpted into a baSe jargon, in which both grammar 
and syntax wero^ disregarded. Po harharous and 
ungrammatical was the Latin taught even in the 


and subjected those who taught them to severe 
ties. But the efil was. not o^y remodiod. ' stxme 
of tho most &mous nni'yer$StieB students called 
upon to take a. ptflemn udth to defend the opinions' of 
Amtotieranct the result of suoh a system could not 


celebrated seat of leaming at Oxford, that two mto- ‘buT ho adverse to tho progress of sound knowledge. 
cessiTo archbishops of Cantoi-bniy, in tlie ycais 127(]c All ^at tho mass of students in the universities 
and 1284, pi'onounced scntenocs of condemnation' deriv^ from tiieir studios was, therefore, a kmow- 
against various phrases which wore not only co|^ l^go of bod Latin and •worse logia , 

inonly used in that university, but defended by us & the mathematical and physical sciences,' h 6 w- 
fiwhors and students. * ' - ’ ” ’ ’ ---- 


As fur Greek, Hebrew, and ever, there ore some giuat names to be found in this 


Arabic, there wrao but few who studied those lan¬ 
guage^ and those who did ware looked upon as 
magicians, who mode themsolvcs acquainted with 
them in order to converse with tho devil. 

. But though elegant Utoratnro lanjgnuhed in this 


iperM. Among those are the names of Boger Bacon, 
'Bobert Orostfite, blsliop of Lincoln, and Sir, Jdiohacl 
‘.Scott. The greatest namo of. tho thirteenth eputpry, 
' and for some .centuries to TOmo, is that of B<^er 
vBacon, who was horn at Ilchcstcr about a.p. 1214, 


knowledge, not only in England, but on tho 'Conti¬ 
nent. 5n tho boginniflg of tho fourteenth century 
there wore thirty tiiuuaand students at Oxford alone; 
and the university of Paris very probably oonld have 


crasadcs was succeeded by an entiiusiasm for stndy. 
Suoh a bi^y ago for teachers perhaps had never been 
known before, either in England ol on tho Continent 
lieaming ovoi 7 whe];pi had its numerous devotoos; but 
it was m an ossontially dififlrent character to tbe old 


in tho.colu^oB of England and the Continent than 
tho Aristotelian logio aiMl motaphj^cs. Tho Ipgio of 
the period was tho art of disrating without end and 
without 'meaning, of porplexing truths, and 

making absurdities plautable. two oontri^ 

diotoiy proposdtiong migflt bo true,"- was, for instanoe, 


le ancient languages, geometry, astronomy, ohroino- 
lOT, geography, music, optics, mcchanios, phemistry, 
id most of mo other branches of exporimental ]^o- 
hy.* Among the discovorios of thu gr^t man is 
at of the exact length of the*solur year, mid the 
thod of correcting all tho errors in the cab n d w . 
also dis(»verod.tho art of making readij^-glarees, 
tlsq camore-obscuro, microscopes, telescopes,^ pnd 
ous other mathomatireil and astronomicu ihrtro- 
ts. To him, likewise, is attributed the diseovi^ 
10 art of making gunpowder, elixi:^ .tilidlhr^ 
solutioas, and of porforming many of' th»;;i^ 
operations in modem nse. Mime 4 plrtioii|itifiS 
niade by Friar Bo&n fhan'werO eVor i^q'^y 
nan in on equal space of timo; an^tafcjpg j&to 
oonsilderation the ignorance of tho aga\m-w)t^Che 
, they iqpst ho pronounced zturveBqi^r..^jG^mar^ 
volloto were they considered by.^ the,mc^|^:M;hts 
ordeij,' that they believed, o». 


oioioiy proposiuons mignt bo true,'• was, for instanoe, onte.,, ^ __ —, 

often os hotly disputod u if the lives of the dis- 'that i'he was a magician, and 


wimt, na iiwujr uuipuwu U UIU UVUS OI WB OIS- UlUt illO WHS RlHglOlBn, HKI 

mtants dopemed on thU issue of the dobatp. The rinfertnal spirits, and he was pni.iA 
oispufonts, indeed, of sudh Ijlre MTdo 0 a.oi|p|ment|ij..iq-.’W ho languish^’f(^. 
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ftulBjf about thw years bc^e h.4 diei 

Bis a porsd^ of kpWledfm' tmdOT difft- 

the ri^t ntothod .<£ 
flU|i9|9g^!iB^ jixa ranteobably enligntraied fbr' bis 
B^'ilM^^ir^beral views npoa most subjects evince 
and .liberality fiir in*advance of bis 
all this he was a fim believer in 
astn^^'ji^ alehemy, whudi may have been one of 
the‘*m^^ causes of tlig persooutKms he wiw called 
M the same, time those deLnsions 
stand in the-sam^ piedicament as they do at 
't|^ P^i^eht day, when few bnt the really ignorant 
, ^. '^y'ihilh m them. l%ey were then “irrational 
C^igr'b^nBe unproved, and neither impossible nor 


t?j 'A’li*'Ji* ® " ‘UB 




the atteenoe of precedii^ experiments.” OrdsMt^ or 
C^th^t bishop of Lincolu, was the fiiend and 
'the neat philosopher, 'Quoon. He appears 
have been bom of poor paronts, at Stov, in Lin* 
oolh^Eire, so poor that he was reduc^ to tne meanest 
o^oeeH sifid even in early li£a to beg his bread. lie 
f<|^d;.a jpatron in the mayor of Lincoln, who sent him 
«mfl, aided by other patrons, he .afterwards 


. 'v«nit ,, 


’felPtJiS 
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'prosecuted^ his studies at Cambridge, Oxford, wd 
raris. He became one of the best an4 most mi- 
versal scholars of his age, well versed not only in the 
Tienidi and Latin, but in the Gibok and Hebrew 
lahgbs^.* Bacon says that he* spent mnch of his 
tlb% dnring.forty years in the study of every brunch 
C^/mij^ 'mathe^ticB in wludi he excelled. He ^p- 
ca^ 'bishcm bf LincoliLin the year 1235; in which 
shiHcti - .hU Dooame famcms for a holy Ufo, the popu* 
laif^^-fiu preaching, the vigour a his discipime, 
ahd.m bbi^esa with which he reproved the vices, 
anA bppoiitid 'the haughty mandates <4 the ooiitt of 
Bot^. ' Ih'his latter days he dcnount^ Pope^no* 
o^f lV:. »a8An(iohris<S; and although Innocen^]^ 
deiip^ w eiushing his hold reprover, he was Mcid 
of aminst him. Qreathead died 4.0. M^S, 

leavlilg 4 nttmce^ of treatiBes on a great van# of 


a oontdnporary Of Bacon arid the bisliop of ^ 
lanwl^ being bom at Balwiiie, in life, about the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and dying A,n. 
1290. Luce Bacon, he ryas addicted to the study of 
alchemy arid astrolc^; but those wore considcrccf by 
him to bo only parts of natund philosi^hy. Biiott is 
said to have^b^ skilled bpth in astitmomy and 
medicine; end among other works attributed to him 
we, a treatise on physiegnomy, and a history of ani- 
guds, • ^ 

These thgeo instanoea of men of great learning in 
the mathematical and physical SOicnoes arp rare 
exceptions to the general rule at this period. Ac¬ 
cording to Bacon, low students of the ago proceeded 
forther in tlie scieitoo of mathematics man the fifth 
propositiem of the first book of Knclid, a proposition 
popularly called “the asses’ Inidgo”—so absorl>cd 
wore the masses in the futile study of metaphysics 
and logic. Arithmetic, also, althungh the Jcuowlod^ 
of the Arabic numerals had found its way to Eurorx) 
within this period, was not a study of the ago. In 
astronomy, however, advances must have 'been niode, 
for some of the members of the university I'aris 
correctly predicted an eclipn of ^he sun which oc¬ 
curred on the Slst of Januaiy, a.d. 1310. This 
scierioo owes much of the attontiigi paid to it to that 
of astrology, which taught that the auairs of mankind 
were influenced by the stars. In like mnnnor, the 
imaginary science of idebemy led to the piogi-css of 
chemistry and medicine Ikssides Bacon and Hcott, 
^or writers on alchemy of this period aro, John 
j^ustein, Bichai-d, and Cremor, abbot of Wcstminstoi’. 
But the most fiimons was one Bayraond Lully, a 
foreigner, who visited England by tlio invitation of 
Edward I., for whofn ho is said to have transmuted in 
his presonco scone ory^al into a inaKS of diamonds, 
.of which Edward caused romo little pillaiu to*bo 
made for the tabomaclo of God. Tim kings of this 
period appear to have been firm believers in alchemy, 
for Edwai^ III., hearing that Johfl of Rons and j 
William of Dalby know how^o make silver by Umt 
art, and did make it for their own use, commissioned 
one Thomas Cary to appreUnd tttem witli all the 
instruments of their art, in eider that they might for 
tiie future make the precious metal fox the benodt of 
himself and his kingdom. The two pi-inci]:)al*writeiri* 
on mediolrie in tlm thii'tccnih and fourlmifh cen¬ 
turies were Gilbert English and John do Guddesilcn; 
but although they possessed the knowledge of some 
useful i-emedies, the art as tanghUhy them, and 
praotis<d by the medical profestiDn—for it teas now a 
wtinct profession—was still a mixture of supersti¬ 
tion and qtmekery as when tho healing wt was in 
the hands of the cloigy. Tho medical profossion 
appears to have heon aivided into tlirco branches, 
as at tho present driy, tho idiysician, apothecary, and 
suigcon; mr tl^t surgery began to bo follower as a 
separate branch,(is proved by works still extant, 
written by John Arden, a ^goon who practised in 
the fourtoonih century at Newark. As regards geo- • 
gra^iy, some new information wu obtain^ in this 
era, of the locality, institatioriSj eiisioins, and general 
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tion$ ,of ,iKe oooi'f ^ Bono, wJieiioQ bis work has 
rfwjiw hy the Catholks. At 

has denormced it as a 
“*piw^^.n|^te‘tluuL lustoty;” and a frnitleas al^ 
tempii^ )}e<iii made to prcrtre that much of its text is 
“10 it^^tjolatipn of iVotostant editdts. After hu 
“iHiBtoria Major” ■was oontinuod to the 
oiooO'vi . Wwroigii of Henry HI, ly 'William Bis- 
hanj^i who appmrs to ^vo been his snccessor in 
the office of his^o^pb^n life abbey of St. Allxms. 
Otlter'^roniclSrs of this period are, Thomas Wvkcs, 
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period are, 'i'homas Wvkcs, 

, ^_/\_J«_J1_1__^1._ 


ISerkmuts who 'W]'ote*a valuable history &om 
Oonimeit to a.n. 1347; Robert de Avosbnry, register 
of the archbishop of Canterbury’s court, who com¬ 
posed a history of tho reign of Edward III. to tlie 
yeSr An. 1366; Nicholas Trivet, a Domiiwian friar 
iHr London, who ■was the author of ” llistoridn Annals,” 
from a.n. 1130 to a.d. 1307; Henry Knyghton, a 
cation of Leicester, who compiled a history from tho 
tune of Edgar to a.d. .1305, and an account of tho 
dephrition of Biohard IT.and Ralph Higden, a monk 


V (^Ksak Prendi;” ad^ng, “ami ujdandish men wOI 
countqrfoit mid likrm themselves to geiitlcii»n, and 
are busy to speak Frimoh for to be more set by; wboro** 
Sure it is said by common proverb, ‘Jack would bo a 
gentleman if he could speak French.' ” 

No doubt there wore some who coveted a know¬ 
ledge of that language, that they might bo oonsiderod 
“gentlemen," hut tho groat body of the people steadily 
adhered to th« language of tiieir Tentouio ancestors, 
tho Anglo-Saxon, or«the English. All the efforts ui 
tig) Conqueror and his successors to uproot it by tho 
Norman, or French, signally failed. It oven gra- 
oiially (minq^ ground, ami iu tho course of this period 
it found its -way into tho courts of^jiwUco. By an 
wt passed in pai'liamont, A.n. 1303, it ■was ordained 
that all pleading in courts “ Ixith of tho king and of 
inferior lords, would he in the Englisli tongun, 1)0- 
cause French was now much unknown in realm, 
and that tho pooplo might know someHiiiig of the 
laws, and understand what was said fur and against 
them." But tho truth is, tlio Fronch langiy^m nov6i|^ 
had mado any progross towards licooiniiig tho voiv 
nacular language of this country; and this act is only 
another proof of tho growing intelligence and power 


dophihticm of Biohard IT.;. and Ralph Hi^en, a monk another proof of tho growing intclligonce and power 
of 8t. Wostbury, in Chester, whoso ‘‘Polyohronicon." of tho iieoplo. It was clearly a concossiou Aado to 

which ends a.d. 1367, was before the dose of tliia the popular dunumd. It was also a proof tliat tho 

lieriod translated into English by a Coruidi divine French language was giving way •to tho veniaeular 

named John do Troviso. Bosidps those histories . tongno, even amongst “ goutlcmcn^’ Tho traiislator 

tliere 'wore various others of loss note, and mouastio of the “ Rilychronicon ” beam testimony to tliis fact, 
registers of loss value. Among these may be men- for lie states that at tho time of lijs translation, 
tioiicd Matthew of Westminster’s “Flowers of His- A.n. 1386, gontlomou “had much left off to have thoir 
toiy,”,comprahonding tho period from tho creation of children taught French;" and it has_ been scon that 
tho world to tho conquest of England, a work said to a^tho mooting o€ Richard II. and his cousin. Homy 
liavo been an olmost exact transcript of an unpiib- • or Bolingbroko, thoir mutual greetings wore ox- 
lishod work written by Matthew Paris. Other ^changed m the Engh’sh language, which tho Fronch 
liistorians were, John do Fordun, a Scotch chronicler, knight who recorded it declared ho “ understood very 
'Iliomas Stubbs, 'William Thom, and Adam do Mori- well.” • 

uiathe. • • ' But altliougli French neither supplanted tho Saxon 

Throughout this period, although tlu) clegancios of laaguage, nor a^uirod tl^j prodominanco in tlie ini»- 
the Latin tongue were ueglectwl, it still oontinuod to inro or fliictualion of tlio two languages, it infused 
be the limguago of the leiuncd both in England and ; itself laqroly into tho vocabulary of tho national 
on the Continent. It was that in which epistolary ^tongue. Fo^two hundred years after^o Conquest, 
iiiteroourso was chiefly carried on, and in which ijiio Anglo-Saxon language was ♦emarkably pure, wi^h 
Ixtuka on all subjects wore generally written. It was, little mixture of French, Latin, or any other 

J ^YicnifiirA » ^iil: iti til A I if fnwrfAnTiilt AvTifurv 


used by ^holastio divines, philosophors, and hia^nguage; but in tho course of ^he fourteenth flsntury 
torians; ly writeraon goomotry, astronomy, ohemisfay^t gradtially changed into what may bo called Kng- 
inodioino, ai^d other munches of mathematic*! an^“h; that is, while tho rest of the language still con¬ 
natural soioncei French, however, which was thi tinuod essentially gaxon, many words and idioms 
language of the court and nobility of England fra» ’''’ore introduced into it, not only from the French, 
the period' of the Conquest, ■was oocasiogally tanr from the Qrook and tho Italian languages. At 

ployed in literary oompoation. In tho early^rt iff sonio time it must not bo supiioswl that tlje 

the -period the language of tho law -ivas Latin, at English of tlio fourteenth century was^he sanio pure 


least in writing, hut towards the dflso of tho reign of langua 
Edward L tho French language was sometimes ^m- writinj 
ployed. The French -was mote frequently used in th^ foront. 
i-eign of Edward II.; and in tho two suocjoedtog undors 
leigns it became almost llie inly language in wJdoh orth^ 
.the statutes wera wiitteu. I*w treatises, mso, wefo at su^rfl 
tho dose of this period sometimes written in Latin ^“d ■ an^ al 
[poinetimos in French. The French lang^yige wos^ijho 
common mddium of discourse at court and am' 
tho nohUity, and. indeedf of evciy one who wish 
bo thought persons of rank and frmliion. “Ge 
men’s ^ .diildren,’* writes the author of tho “1, . 
clirQuic^^” “ho learnt and taught from thoir y^fh 


English of tlio fourteenth century wasJhe sanio pure 
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language employed in convci'iV'tiim and^ in tho 
writings of tho present day. It was essentially dif¬ 
ferent. Few English readers, indeed, could now 


uudotstand it without a gliKwaiy. At that period the 
orthc^raphy was in an imsottfcd state; there was a 
supemuity of vowels and a paucity of consonants; 
and, above all, many words then, in common nso and 
well understood, a;o hoooino obsolete, while others 
liad a different meaning now attached to ‘thmn. 
Thus the word “knave,” fo^ instanoo, which now 
pifles “ a potty rascal,” o^ scoundrel,” then some 
times signified a male in oppwtipn to a female child, 
hut most fr-oqncntly a sorvaat in opposition to a 





NAL HlfflfQEY OR ENGLAJ®. 


Ti'CPmai). Thefn, a^n, tlio pootfc of who • Johii QowwwKii a 'atadeni 

. may 8b cotuddom tho taruo foundei?^^^ Sngliidi «id was the aiitbof'^ 

^ litetttture, neod considemblo froedom ui.Bhortbnuig, aud F^oh ycbse. Be wiis 
Icugthening, dividing, uniting, and ch(ay;iiig Words, poets <a tho feurteentb; 
tu fit tiicm fur iltcir own pnrposos, which renders it wore moral tlwn ^tical. Bis 'Ohm^ ' 
difficult to umloretand their language. Tet, with all fossio Amantis," which was writti^''aty 
theso oljscnrities, it was in the fourtccdxth century Bichord U., is a poetical aT^tcm itu^ 
that the foundittious of pure English literature were his inend Ohauoor designated him 
laid; and to no one is postoii^ mord indebted for Gower died aj>. 1402, iui;hw<u hurid 
laying those fouiulations tlian Iiaorence MinOt, Wil- vontnal church of St; Mhry Ovaries;^; 
liain J^iugliiiil, John-Gower, and last and greatostsof which he rebuilt chidt^^at his own 
all, GcoJriey (Jhaucer. ^ • i, beautiful monument to hu memoiy sti}] 

Laurence Minot flouribhed in ' the wign of Ed- church, the poet being represented in ( 
ward liT.; anif his chief writing are a series of head resting on three gilded -^umes h 
}io<du-al pieces on tho warlike acnievemente of tliat ano of which is the‘‘ Coufeasitf Amantiii 
monarch. So ^iritod are his versra that Campbell Geoffrey Chaucer is tlic true fitther c 
stylos him “ the 'fyrtaauis of the age.” ■ literature. Compared -with his writ 




ih-,|h«fi6oh 


church, the poet being represented in 

head resting on three gilded -^umes bf .. . 

•no of whicn is the “ Conlessiof AmantiA” i - j 


Geoffn^ Chaucer is tlic tine fitther of. 
literature. Compared -with his writiAgs,' sib that 

_ lx £.. 1*1_i_ Tt^_1_ 


It was also in tho reign of Edward III. tliat. precedes it is barbarism. Be was bom hi Xxaiidbtt. 


William Longland winto a singular poem entitled, | 
“ The Visions of [that i^ concerning] Pierce Plow-' 
pmn,” a tpoem written in a diotion of fiisliion and.i 


about A.]|||Jd28, and was educated at Camhriidblmd 
Oxford, xike his friend Gower, he was a stu^snlrof 
law, but having a distaste for it, ho became a oogrii^. 


Yci-siilcation, wliidt appears to have been intended osi He 'was page to Edward III. when that khig^mwin 
imitations of a Saxon model. ^ Langland adqits no| the aonith of his prosporityy and his court $a„it8 
new words or forms of expression in kit poetry, his| highest splondbur, Ilaving, however, uan^ a 
object Doing evidently the revival of those that hadl sister of tho fan^us Lady Caroline Swynfor^' tiien 
iKXxtmu, or wero ^becoming, obsolete. In J,ang1aiid*8\ the mistress, and afterwards the wife of,Johh of 
satires, iho abstract dwti'inea of tliQ LollarlU ura Gaunt, duke of Ijohcastor, he subsequently engaged 
enforced. His poglry, in which there is groat vi^url in tho political intrigues of tliat prince^, by w^oh 
and animation aisplaycri, is like tho old &xon pod;ry4 his connection with the court became severed--- .With 
written in tho alliterative stylo. 


agland’si 
.rds are( 



rl in tho political intri^^os of tliat prince^ by irhiob 
’4 his connection with the court became severed-- .With 
J Lancaster ho warmly espoused the cause of Wyolifte, 
mortal offence in tho oyes of the court and. the 
clergy. He fled to tho Continent, whcxro hq rerided 
for several years, and when compelled, through 
poverty, to return to England, ho was appmbended 
and thrown into prison. Set at liberty by revealing 
the secrotstof his party, he afterwtuds. retired .to 
Woodstock, where ho 'wi-oto his celebrated “Testemimt 
of Love.” In later years, when his frioild Vhd patron, 
John of Gaunteliad recovered his influence at court, 

I yChaucer was favoured -with sevcml grants Itera the 
V'own, and ho li'vftd in ease and plenty at Dohnin^on 
(pastle, near Kewhury. His death, however^ twk 
t j^laco in London, A.n. 1400. 

IJ As a poet, Chaucer is tho most illustrious of all 
hat appmmd before him, and for two hundred years 
t t^ero was no minstrel to bo compared to lum. In 
t^t edrly mom of tho English Igr^posge ho producqd 
emmposiUons Unrivalled for elegance and true poetu^ 
nwent, fur sf long series of^ears. To (^aUber, indeed, 
ieff owing .not only the mndations of the EngHnH 
lamgw^ but the p^liar and chataotoriKtio sj^t 
wmioh aefoms thfe '^hole structnro of English.poetry. 

, Hiw verso d^foys a rich combination m cpUtia^iod 
I c\<,smmoieB. There is in it all the various qiwti^'.of 


' almomt every variety of gay and'serious pootiyi i^ iac 
: whJith his genius revels in all the distinetiva foaitiires 

I ^ 1*,.-_•__.a .a‘v, 'i. 


OOTOtt's SOXCKSST. 


will of h 

1 volk 
sUt 
I oomi 
and 
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is art wsth a luxuriance of Btrangth..tm^iji|«t- 
1^08, tho more so because Chaucer 
ne lustre and dignito of h poet, 

^.ellcd him to stmogie witii a bwbar^Vipiw^ 

. 4 .national want of taste, and 

il ytaa a angular quslifimtidm .'ItY^ age . 

























































AN]) ABT^ 


(Woi-ed oitr island, and groq» i»boro.liiBOan«n8Comdnoibetlras molusted. Hichard 
*' was the age of popery, reodil/ his assent; but Herbert rooro*was os, 
is, and eveir w^.be^ incom- prudent as he was wealthy, and baying rocaluolatcd ] 
t of poetry. the expenses attending the rtunoyal of his scat, ho 


tho birth of Scottish pootrf. forewent bis intontion. White bo lived, tbo soldiers 
ai'ohdoaoon of Aberdeed^' wrote a poem and his canons still occupied Old Samm, but when ho 
■150,” in which he Immortalises the died A.d. 1217, his brother, Hichard Poore, who suc- 
t hei'oio princo and his brave com- ccedod him, mid who was a man of lofty purpose and 
ib u'tns, Bandu]|^ earl of Moray, and the xosolute charSeter, was dotormined not to submit to 
dbtoes . Douglas, in vers^ which displays con- military control, atkl to remove tlio scandal of tho 
. „ mm^t. Andre]^ Wynton, ahso^ prior of cantiuucd strito between tho canons and castellans. 
XjSQ^Vi^ wrote a “Crooykil" m verso; but beyond Mohard took such moaflnros^ soon swept avray all 
tMfOworks, tber^wero not any productiona of difBcultioB, ho*obtaine<l a bull from I’opellono* 





PiWi! 


twowoTKs, there were not any p^ucuons ot 
bten in the Scottiidi dioloot. Barbour calls 
^ Jibiglisb;” and as he was, by special ] 
pen^Bston of Ddward III., allowed with three other 
sdhbla^.io study in the university of Oxford for one 
ytnri it'u>^ be supposed that he ^^ecame acquaint^ 
tritit.ihe ]mgli8h language, and tmt be inripducod it 
br'somo extentrin his writings. It has nien said, 
iii^eed. tAat for tho beauty of its style his poetry is 
n^ InforiOT to that of his eontemporary, Ohauoor. 

f' ■ • 

■ . • ' flECXIOKn. 

J^ekUedure, — Ihe anhiteoture of this period, 
witoiber sacred, civil, or military, was of a similar 
(duMcwjter to that which was intiwnced towards tlie 
end Of the preceding period, but it was brought to 
greater perfection. Many of tlm cathedrals erected in 


rions tor the removal of his cathodfhls and canons; 
and thus armal ho commenced proceeding. As ho 
designed erecting no common structure, his fust step 
was to insure tho means wherohy bo might cany out 
his design with full success. Ho coHmI a dhaptor, 
and having explained his views, ho induced each 
canon end vicar to bind liimsolf to contribute onc- 
fonrfh of his income towaids defraying the cx^ionsoi 
of the new sti'uotnro, himself setting tho oxamplo. 
But tho qnestion arose whore was the scat of his 
biriioprio to ^ fixed? The good prolate ^ma to 
havo been sorely puzzled on tliat pouit. For a long 
time he pondorod tiie matter over ii^his mind hut in 
vain. At length, however, eocovdlng to (lio Chronicle, 
he was miraoulously aided. In a Mision of tho night 
the Virgin appoarou to him, and told him to build it 
in Morry-fimu. But, according to the stoiy, tho 


greater perfection. Many of tlio cathedrals erected in in Merry-field. But, accortling to the story, the 
the lighter Gothic style, now existing, as those of Virgin might as well have told him to build it in tuo 
York, Salisbury, JLiclifidd, Worcester, Gloucester, moon, for it goes on to say that neither tho pi-elato 
Ely, and Winchestor, am fine examples of this stylo of „ngr his canons knew where Mony-licld situate, 
arohiteoture. One of tlio most beautiful and nerfoct Hut their old enemies, the soldienscamo to tho bishops 


{in. In Meiry-fiold, tliereforo, Hicham 1 oora sot his 
ferk by tho election of a temporary wooden chapel, 
piis done, ^ .set about collecting money from all 
{uirtors. Preachers and depufttioua wove sent ronud 
connti'y to collect from tho religious community. 


architecture. Ouo of tlio most beautiful and perfect flut thour old enemies, Iho soldiers to tno uwnops 
BpeoimeuB is that of Salisbury Cathodnd, and as it fid, althongh unwillingly. As he ww pimmiig a 
stands pre-eminent among Engli^ ecclesiastical edi- them who woro trying their Iwws, ho over- 

fioos for the i^mmctry of its proportions, the bar- /#»ra one of them *wagor that ho coukl shoot his 
monioaA agistment of its various parts, the elaborate E»lt into that same Mi^Ty-fiold, and on inqnn iiig 
riohness of its uiembors, and the gfondour of the||^oro that field it wm pobtoly ^mted out to 
whole, it may be iutorestiiig not onw to give a brief fc®®* Hi Meiry-fiold, tliereforo, Hicham 1 wve his 
doactiption of it, but also-as it vUll wbll illustrate ^rk by tho election of a temporary Won chapel, 
bv what moans tho churches of this peiiod woi'o raiset Ipiis done, he .set about collating money hem all 
—of its origin. ■ Wartors. Preachers mid deputations wove sent vonnd 

The bishopric of SiUlsbuiywas cieatod A.D. lOTsi: »e conntay to ^Iwt from thorebrious 
by the union of tho sees of Wilton and Sherbumej Pwi 
At that timo the scat of tho bishop was at 01J poutd 

Samm, whaso a cathedral was built. But Old^nui^a baz^ of modem day^ wbioh are wont to l» 
M^^rtifiod townf^d tho priests and the soldio* to aid m Gio ewtion and restoration of 
oSa not agree. Holinshed, m his ChronWe, writ^ would not »»ve wded the good prelate half ^ 

“In the tbnTof the civil wars the soldigrs of W ^ 

castle and canons of Old Samm fell at odds, insomndP .H* mnnv dF 

S* after often bnywls they foil at Ihst to sod blm^ Jundanoo, ^d the 

It happenodr therefore, in a Bogafion week, that+^ *?IT SwJSirtei 

genng in a solemn procession a controversy fo|l ihn Martvr Anvil 28th 

•bel^.& about oorh^walkB and bmits, w^ On Ao Hay ^ 

theono.idde daimod and the other denied. Such *^*0 Mcnv-fiold^ They 

wae the hot pntertainAolt & each part, that at and mtolos and 

tto ’oasto^* esp^g their tim^ «t bctwoeii oMhe new mil.iriral. Iwhfg S> Do 

dergSr. and the town, and so coiled them as, t y ,,, ...i.r./iww nhmnlitlA nF 


ITand bazaars of modem days, whioD are wont to Oo 
held to aid in tho esectiun and restoration of chfrehes, 


abundanoo, and the poor of their powei ty; many of 
them also giving thoir labour fifiely. Moreover, tlio 


— ■“« ''IZ" V—divine service in tho wooUon onapel, put on ms sno'js 
Herb^ Ppor^W 1 au^, who, notwi^taitdmg^ rovorontly, and aocompouiecLby the olorsy ohanlitig 

the Litanv. nrocooded in nroioeswon tb too dace ot 


BodCv 

ttfobal 


.Jo' pNmiit him to remove his see to a 




proeoodod in propesmon 
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(Iwltoaiing it to the aorvioo of the Most Iligh. Ho 
lusxt pntwbod a snitaMo sonnon to the dsMtinblcd 
-^‘nmltitude. Then taking the nocesnanr instrumCTte 
in hie handa, ho laid tho first stone for rope Honoiins, 
tho second for tho archbishop of CanterVmry, and tlio 
third for himself. After this tho carl of Salisbury 
and hiA countoss each laid a stone for themselves, 
as did also several noblemen and the several ofRoem 
of tho cathedral: tho people shouting ajrf weeping for 
joy, “and all contiilmthig thereto their alms with a 
ready mind, according to tho ability which Ood h§d 
given llicm.” • ^ 

Old 8a rum soon boehme deserted—tl^ castellans 
excepted—fur seen after tho foundation of tho now 
eathedral tho bishop and his canons left it and Hie 
jx^iplo followed them: tho more wiialtliy, because 
thiw too had siifiered oppixsssion fn>m tho militaryvi 
an»t tho poor, fearing to lose their “ hoUio oheore.’*' 
llolinsboct rucords this tdngular migration thus: “This 
year—1221—tho priests or canons tliat inhabited, 
within thf king’s castlo of Old Salisbury removed' 
^ith tlie bishop’s see into Now Salisbury, which by 
tho king was inado a city. The bishop, Bichai'a, 
pi'ocnrea this i-cmoving through the king’s help, who 
was vc^ willing thcreimto, as it seemed by his 
cliartora largely granted in that behalf.” Tho work 
Ihns commenced’wont on vigorously. Tho good 
bishop, however, 1^ some difficulties to contend withJ 
liefoTo it was finimod. His canons had signed and* 
HCidod a contract or obligation to give up one-fourth' 
of their income for seven yc'ars towards tho c(»t of thO' 
erection; but some of them evidently failed to fulfil' 
their engagement, for Bichaitl issucu decrees whifiji 
made those who Avore defaulters liable to have tlioTr 
corn soisced from their probendal acres and told fur 
tho nuioimt due. But so sncoossful did tho bishop 
hasten on tho works, tliat in about five ycara the 
ratlietlrid was opened for divine service. The so- 
hmniity nt its o]x;riing was (lot loss S]ilendid than at 
its foundation. The sei-vice commenced on tho vi»l 
of Hichaelinas, A.n. 1225. Xu tho presence of wo 
aixiibishops of Cantorhury and DuMin^the bishop 
(‘(.> 4 Hcci‘atM throe altifrs, one situated to tho cast to 
the Trinity and All Saints for tlio continual petfonn- 
anoo of* mass to* tlio Dlosscd Virgin; another in tho 
. north to St. Peter; and tho third to tlie south to St 
Stephen and all the martyrs. On tho next day, Otto, 
“tlu) Pope’s nundo, witli the two archbishops and other 
prelate^ with*a largo assomblage of nobles %nd piHrple, 
crowded to tho cathedral, and divine soi'vico , was 
solemnly performed. After this lyug Iloiuy and his 
grand justioiaiy, Hubert do Burgn, on two occasions 
visited the cathodrajfboth times hearing tlie mass of 
tho glorious Vii^in and making rich offenngs. Homy, 

I also, granted to the churdva yearly fair of eight days’ 
eontiniianoo. Finally, ’'in the year 1226,on the feast 
of Trinity, w'hidi was then on the 18th of tho calond 
of Jnly, tho bodies of tiiree bishops were trandated 
finm the cattle of &rum to the new fohrio; namely, 
the body of tho blessed Osmund, the body ct Bishem 
Bogcr, and tho body of Bishoj) Jooolin&” But, al- 
Uiough opnu>d for divuSe service, the oatliedral was 
not finished while Bicha^ Poore was bishop of Salis¬ 
bury. The work was wntinued hut slowly by his 
•uscoeasor, William de Yoi-k, and was finally conmiGtod 


by Giles do Bridport, a,d. 126^ whm if was fhlljr 

dedicated in tlie presence i^I%nifOic^ i^hlshfm'ot 

Canterbury, and a numeipu/b^ of h6b 

and people. The upper part vt 

Igiwever, was added at a laterdate/'ptphal^ & the 

reign of EdwaH HI., who gave a gWt'4^ “ ell tlto 

stone walls of the former cathedral. 

and tho houses which lately belonged 

and canons of the said cath^iul,. wuhiin oiir . . 

Old Sarum, to have dnd to hol^ ak our gijl!l j^ the 

improvement of the ohuiuh of Now^axiun^ ii^ the 

close thoreuntp belonging.’’ • ■ 

'Hie oathodral thus raised Is one of chaste mfen- 
dour, and is considered to be almost perfection itorif. 
litickman says of it: “This edifice has the advantji^ 
of bdiig built in one stylo^itiie hkirly Englisl^ and 
from an unifunn and w'ell-arranged plan. Oh the 
whole, it presonts §a object for study liardiy oqu&lled 
hyany ii^the kingdom; the purity of its'stw, and 
the various modes of adapting that stylo to we pur- 
X>08oa requiiud, deserve the most attentive conjura¬ 
tion. It consists entirely of a nave witit two lateral 
^es, a largo transept, with an oasterh aisle hrahji- 
ing off from the tower, a smallor transept with on 
aide cast of tho^funnor, a choir with lateral aijea, a 
space oast of tho choir, and a Lady chn^'l at the cast 
end. On tho north -side of the ohurcb is a large 
porcli with a room over it, and rising from tiio inter¬ 
section of the transept with tho nave is a lofty tower 
and spira South of iho church is a square cloister 
with a library over half of tho castoni side, a chapter 
house, a consistory court, and an octangular apart¬ 
ment called tlio muniment room.” Tlie intoiior is 
richly adorned willi finoly-carvcd rnpilals and sculp¬ 
ture, and its exterior is remarkably boautifuL Its 
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LITER^TOBE; ^£|!NCE^AEB art.' 


■window^ wldck fro^nmeixiiis, are handscnno qpcci- 
the Ewly £imi& or Pointed stylo. Au its 
parts air of but its most striking 

feature is the <^ire, ^idi is loftier ttmu any in 
Engl a i a d , and 'N’nicli, when viewed from the plaid 
.below,t8 oaloidated to impress the mind with a feeling' 
of Bolniiu 



CtOISTERS, SlUSBOar OATItROnAL. 







EAni:.r: ssousii camtau. 




establi^menh a private chamber for the ra^toi* of 
t^hoi&e ,4 kitchpn wluohwas a sejmiato bin adja.- 
cont buildings a sewery, and a buttery. Tom-oiiIs the 
close of the thirteenth century they wore allowcil <o 
be' embattled, and surrouuded by moats, so that they 
may be considered to havo been castles in miniatnie. 
The more domestic stylo was &r moro simple, coa< 
sisting chiefly^of plain gabled outlines Avithont any 
attempt at display, although the decorations of soiuo 
of them wore, for tlio age in which they were built, 
oU^out and tasteful. The progress of arahitciiture 
■v^hs nnatly assisted by sc^ieties styled “ Free Masons," 
wbidi consi^d chiefly of Italics, Qrettks, French, 
Germans, and Flemings, who wont from one nation to 
another as they found imtronago for thoir skill. This 
fraternity of architects was under slriot rules of self- 
government, and was greatly encuiu'agcd by tho I'ojio, 
the clergy, and tho nobles. 

Sculpture and Paintinff .—Sculpture and painting 
made some advances during this period, though not 
so noticeable as architcctui-o. lilont£iucou fiays that* 
the sculptors of tho thirteenth contmy greatly ox- 
ccllcd t^ir predecessors in several rcs];s.'cts: but, 
besides those which liavo been defaced by f^io mul 
the action of tho wcalhcr, mniiy sialuus auii sculp- 
tnres which ornamented tho cailidlrals and (iiiirclies 
wore demolished at the time of tho llefuinml ieti, so 
that few remain whereby tho skill JS tho sculptor can 
be tested. Those that do exist are ill drawn and 
deficient in principle, but at tho same time display 
cousiderablo skill in execution. Sculptoin of this 
period found much omployinent in dueuniting the 
tuAbs of the grAat and tho shrines of saints—on 
example of Avliioh may bo soon in llio slirino of 
Edwanl tho Confcssoi' in Westminster Abbey. Tliis 
w^ exccutcil by Cf^valini, a Itomau Roulptor, but 
there is evidence that the art was cultivated Avitli 
much snceivv by natives, t Painting up{)cars to ]iav« 
been ceHivoted Arilh greater diligence and success 
than fioulnturo, and especially during the rcigu of 
IfenryTU., who Avas a munificent ijatroii of the lino 
arts. Sovcwll jiaintcra were cox^tanlJy in his service; 
but with what dogroo of taste their various prtVluV. 
tions wore execute there are naiw nojncaus o»ua^‘- 
taining. Henry’s successors wora not so fonfl of 
painting as ho Avaa, but still tlie art contiiUKid to 
flourish. There is imson to believe that Ija^tasto 
for painting, was wide-spread thr(iiighont«tTOeonntiy 
In tho reign of Edward III. painters wore imprcssiHl 
from no loss than fourteen couutle-s to coinpleto tlio 
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been commenced t 
cessors. Whatever 
must havo been ver 


wtimows, t-ouuTSKNTn csntcbv. 


The caettlos (tf this peridd were siiuilai* to thos 
the Anglo-Norman times, although, as in saci'dl af 
tecturo, they dimlaycd 'greater taste and skil] 
worjbmuuhip. in like manner the aixhitectn^ 
manor-houses' underwent a gradual improvon 
They consisted of a hall, or tho one groat room of 
' VOL.1. . 


must nave Ux-u veiy numergus. it is clear that nut 
onW rile Avails of (murclics and palaces, but tho very 
bcuchambctrs of tho wealtliy, wore pictoridly orna¬ 
mented, Ohaucer in his jialmy days ap|)cars to have 
slept in sucli a bedchamber; fur when hu was aroused 
from his poetical d^cam, ho expresses his surprise that 
all tho gay objects soon, in bis slumhers had vanished, 
and that he saw notliing—■ * 

Savo on flic wnla portmitme 
Of horsmen, huukeH, and boundia, 

And hart dim oU full of irouudia' 
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Painting on glam, wliioh was executed in mc^Uions 
. of va'^os forms, inlaid upon a kind of inosai<^round 
' in brilliant colours, was mucli practised, and brought 
to oonsidmblo riei-fcctiotL iJo, alsc^ lyas tho art of 
illuminating slill cultivated, os existing pre- 

WiiTwl in nuo libraries testiiy. It is to this kind of 
painting that (’hnucer alludes in bis description of 
tho Mpiiio, or knightB son, whoio ho says, 

SunjEfi.1 ho coiiM iDftko ftnfl wfelliwdito, 

J n»il oko iluniico, and well portraio, and wnte, ^ 

This would convey un,idi«Hhat painting was at t}te 
(imo t'Jiauier wrote a &sluonable anrasdKioat. 

Podry.—l'him were numerous poets in tlio thir- 

t«,-nth century, but thair productions aro now abnost — - --_-, 

wholly oksoleto. appear chiefly to have con- mftaiiiiiig. 

wskd of sonnets, abort pieces of poetry on a variety Hwondirwell#sing; 

of subjects, inoti-ioal chromclos, and motimal romances. ^ Her vuic#flill dear wa«' and mil swete. 

Tlio laiigiingcs in which they wore wilten wean , ^ , . , . 

cilhcr Lafiii, I’lnncli, or English, tho latter being ^s rogaWs chuixih miuao kfter tho rnttoduotaon of 
ealuiost rth unintclligiblo to modem readers as the oi-gans, so m^y of the offices were song to its 

former. Tho mctiical chioniclcs of tho ago were I>^lii»{? wunds, that its study became necessary to all 
rliyming historiwi, inplote ivith alisnrd fables derived who v^iod to ta^o any part in those offices. It was 
from Ibo jiages of the mythical cbi-oniclets, such as studied atwl taught in all colle^ cathedra^ con- 
Oeoffri^ of Monmouth's; while tho metrical lomanccs and tho laiger churches, so tiiat in the thirteenth 

iiilcbralcd tlio w|ndcrful aclueveincnts of valiant and / wntuiy the oloiror as a body were profioiaats in both 
srciiHo kniuhts in the most oxtravairaut and hvnor- instrumental ana vocal music. Chaucer’s nun was 


[blow ^ 4wiic^ 
usoatWtowno. 

His parish clerk, also^ vraamo mean profiomt in 
mnsio and singing— ^ 

In twenty manit couth bo trip and danov 
After the Scolo of Oxenfoid tho, •' 

And with his legs ceOiUni to and * ■- 

And playing gongs on a small ribibli^ 

Thereto uo song sin||Kiine a bud qacnible^ 

And OB well ftathw play on a gitamo. 

In tho * Bomauht of t^cf Bose,’ the same pOei'spieaks 
of a lady’s singing in terms implying inneh. 
ability and knowledge of music— ' .; 

• Well oond she sing and tv^y ' * 

None holfo BO well and BfCmdy; 

And couth make in Bong|inch refiainiiig. 

It sate her wondir well # sing; 

" Her vuic#fhll dear wafi! and mil swete. 


As rogafts chunsh miudo kfter the iutxoduotion of 
oigans, HO many of the pnibuo offices were soing to its 
pealing sounds, that its study becomo necessary to all 
who wisliod to teJko any part in those offices. It was 
studied and. iaugbt in all colleges, cathedrals, con- 


goiitlo knights in the most extravagant and hyper* 
bolical laugivige* The distinctive i»otiy of this 
\s!ricgl, lidwovor, and Unit which will lie handed down# 
to iiosIxTity fur ages to come, was written by Longd 
laud, (lower, and Chaucer, of whom expreas mentiou 
is iiuide under llio head of Uturatmu. Thoir com* ' 
IMisitiuns rescue the ago from the imputation •of 
barKarisiii - and osixxiaily those of tho iw'o latter 

Jiw'frt. 

Mime .—The art of mnsio was cultivated in Eng¬ 
land from a very early dale, Sut for many ages it j 
y’as a mere accessory to itefsistor art of poetry. As 
m tlio lime of the Anglo-Saxons, minstrels^^u^tiB 
tlio jmets uml musicians of Ii'-»y|fvnd. 
nt-ords that tiioy woic a nungl*^^"^”^ 


->y »uiu . jvouy ucceas lo THO irroatesc A." ■! 

}HirN.,M to* tlio solemn occasions. Walsing- 

‘‘V" Edward II., in ji.d, 1310 4^ 

wden^Yj the mnrtyrj of Pentecost, and sat at table in 4^’^” 
the greaf^rth it W ostmmster,‘surrounded by his 
nobhw, a female, dressed iu tho habit of a minstrel ^ 
and rnlmg on a hoiiw trapped in the minstrel fashion! ^ 

cuteiod (ho h^l, and having delivered a letter to tho sl|°^ “ 
king, which contained some animadveiuions on his ^ 

conduct, tnraed h(#hon8e’8.head and departed witli- t\l^ , 
out mdcslatioii. M in fcmer ages, the harp con- .eST, 
tmn<^ to to the lavourfto instrument of minstrels, •llifr''’'' 
but there is evidence to show that they knew and pej 
usj^ a variety of oth«r instruiuonte. A manuscript 
roU of Uio offices of Edward III. cantains a list of imaR^’ 
porformera on tho oboe, clarion, clulcimor. Th^ 

tabret, viobn, and flute; and Silucor, in his ‘Cen- statl'®^ 
torbiiry laics and ‘llcmso of Fame,’ menfioTiH other r* “ 
iMtmmcnts ^ iu use at this peri^. According to ! 
Chancier, muwe and sin^g were not confined to min . - 
Strels. piuperly so caUed, at tho time he wrote. His ' 
miller was a musician, for > 


proficient iu ohuroh music— 

Full welo she song tho aurvico diWiio. 

So was his friar— 

Oertainly ho had a merry note, 

Well cootli ho aing, and playin on a roto. 

The music and singing of tills poriod, however, must 
have beensattendod by many impeifeutions, as musical 
notation was unknown. Although thero were some 
good writers on music, no remains of Ifrrmsli musical 
compositions (ff this period are in existence. 

Miaecllaneoiu Aria .—The arts of refining and work¬ 
ing metals app^r to have been greatly improved in 
tbni period. Tliis was tho age when phucsophers 
wore Keenly cn^ged in making experiments wnoi-o- 
iby they hoped to di^-over tlio philosopher’s stone j a 
nursuit which, if fr-nitless as rej^rded we main object 
bf thmr research, could not iail to lead to a better 
Acquaintance with tho nature sand cdlII|xiBition of 
petals, anij with the arts of compounding, melting, 
%id refining them. Defensive armour and offensive 
4rms wci^ ubricated withivoll-tompcred and polished 
and many useful utensils, and oven statues, 
^%Te made of Drgss and coppo^'. In t^e year 1395 
^To citizens of London, who wore coppersmitha^ xo- 
four linndred pounds for two statues of 
j2.4^ai'd 11. and his queen, which woro made of cop- 
and gilt. These satatoes represented the sove-^ 
^^ns with orowns on thmr hea^ their right hands* 
and holding sceptres iu their left hands; 
appear to havo b^n intendod for memorial 
^^fties, for*at that time the good (^ueen Anne wm 
' Bichard did not fqtch Ida ohild-biide from 

^^^cc till tho year 139G. Workers in gold and 
’^“ihay wore voty numerous and skilM in this age. 

„iie reign of Edward 111., the g oldsmit hs o£ London 
; 3 e a representation to him that mimy of their ^ 
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workmfiB. liAd- lost tlsir sight and their health hy 
^ho hea^t. at the fire wicf die fiimes of qnicksilvor, 
.whemni^ he ^ teAhem leave to found and en¬ 
dow an hospittd for til reception of tho sulFerers. 
That their workmanship was cxoellentiiB cleoi' from* 
• nnnn^roos de8^{>tions of gold and sUver plato inter¬ 
sperse in tblfffTitten recoi-ds of tho period. Knygh- 
- ton^ says that when JBieha^ and Qneeu Anno m^e 
theit momphal entry inhrSkiuden, tho citizens made 
them a present each m a crown of gold, at the Foun¬ 


tain, in Oheapside; and thaHwhen they had advanced 
a Utiilo ikrtbor, tho king had a table of gold presented 
to Hm, whereon JIhere was a represohtatiou of the 
Trinity, and the queen had a table of gold presented, 
to her, whereon was a figure of St. Anne, tho two 
together being worth abunt sixteen hundred pounds, 
or nearly twenty thousand pounds of present money, j 
The figures on those tables appear tfi have been em¬ 
bossed or enchased, an art then brought#o great 
perfhotion, as was the stiU more delicate art of 
enamelling plate and jewels; in proof of which it may 
be mentions that euamqjled plate formed part of tho 
forfeited treasures of Piers Gavoston. That England 
' was rich in gold and silvor at this ago is certain; for 
the nobles abounded in silvor, silver-gilt, anil gold 
plate, and the Church possessed gold and silver vessda, 
images, and altar-tables of immense value. Precious 
stonos wore also abundant in England, and although 
many which adorned tho rings and omamouts of the 
poriM wore cut and set by foreign lapidai-ios, tho m-t 
of the lapidary was practised to some extent by 
native artists. j 


Cloo]^ and watches came into nso in this period. 
A dock which cost eight hundred marks was pliuxd 
in the tower opposite the gate of Wcjitnunster Hall, 
Z.I). 1288, and fear years after, another waa set up in 
the cstli^ral of Canterbniy. These appear fo have 
been of foreim workmanship, fur about seventy yoai-s 
after, Edward III. invited threo fureign clockmakors 
to come to England, and gi'anted them his ruyal pre- 
tection to carry on (heir trade without molestation. 
Before tho close of this period docks bccunio some¬ 
what common, csppcially^u cathedral and conventual 
clftireh^ and tlio oi't of makin|; ihotu was brought to 
a copsidcrable degree of porfoolion ♦by native in¬ 
genuity. One of the most celebraUd clockmakors in 
the reign of Bichard 11. was Bichard de Wallingford, 
abbot of St. Albans, of whom Lclund s^icaks as tho 
most famous mathematician, astronomer, and mechanic 
of his ago. Abbot Wa'lingford is said to have fabri¬ 
cated a clock whicli not only mcasnred time and 
struck the huiirs, but roprosenlod tho rovnlu lions of 
the sun and moon, tho fixed stars, and tho ebbing and* 
fiowing of the sea; and lest it dtould lx> ruined by 
tho ignorance of tho monks, he wrote a book of diruiv 
tions for managing it and keeping it in uidcr.^ That 
clocks becamo common in occlcsiustical structures may 
bo gathered from Chaucer, who compftres tho crowing 
of a cock to a chiu'uh oi-gau for sweetness, und to a 
church dock for exactness of time, hf those lines:— 

His voice ms lacricr than Uio inrrio orgou 
On niMsso day is Uiat in Ibo cliiircLes goii, 

Well sikvrer was his cniwing in his logu 
Than is a clock, or ablmyo horologe. 


CHAPTER V. 

Hm History of ZBiutiy, ComffiORO, 4ke., from AB, 1216 to AB. 1320 
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Agriealtare .— Vkbv little progress was mado in 
agriculture during this peritri, Tt was an ago of war, 
not of peaceful occuimtions. Tt was even thought 
dishonourakimfer any^rson of rank to attend to uio 
improvement of lancT Edward If.-was not only 
repioadicd, but despised for his fondnesspfor agn- 
ciuturo aid neglect of warlike oxereises. The land# 
of tho great barons and prelates wore cultivated 
partly by their villains or serfs, and fiartly l^ their 
tenants; but S& tlioy hod little or fio intoi'cst in tho 
results of &eir labours, they were careless of bringing 
skill into action. Groat jealousy existed Ixitwoen land¬ 
lords and tenants; and hencq tho culture of lands 
becamo n^lected. Both pirties appear to have sur- 
roundod'tocmselves with precautions detrimontal to 
the progress of tho great art of agriculture. The 
tenant stipulated that the landloi-d should not iuterfero 
with his mode of culture; and tho landlord stipnloftod 
thn-t . his rent should bo ]^d within two days afto^ it 
was dne, and if not paid within a foi-tnight he ccfuld 
iHafrain , and if Bot In a month ho could re-enter u|Mn 
he pfimimniOT' of the land. The frequent and destmo- 
ive which occurred at this jgeriod may bo taken 


as prosumptivo proofs of tho irajwrfeot state of agrl- 
cultnre, although histomns ascmlxithnm to unfevbnr- 
aUo seasons, and not to bad husbandly, ttoiuo 
writers also represent that improvident consumption 
immodiatoly after Imnrost coutributod to thu^J^ but 
altbongh Ins two latter c&usos may havaf^ia«l tlioir 
effects, it is clear that the loading cause was uiiskilfiil 
culture. In tho groat famino which waumcncwl iu 
tlio year 1314, and iWiich faged for thr^ yearn both 
in England and Scotland, tho deai’to becaiwo so 
ling that wheat was sold for roity shillings tho 
qnartor, which was equivalent to thirty poumls of t ho 
'present money. Even when tho seasons were genial, 
u tho notices on agricultural affairs contained iu u 
law book of the period, entitkd “Meta," are to bo 
relied on, land often yielded only three times tlio 
quantity sown. But tliis may n-fer to lands of an 
indifferent quality, for it is clear that some lands 
must have been more producflve, as sometimes grain 
was so abundant that a quarter of wheat was sold for 
the low price of a shilling # sixteon-penoo. That 
l ^nil was indifferently farmed, however, may well bo 
I believed, as it is on record that tho hii^iost rent was 
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fiovcnt^neo an aoin, and that some was let at 
rental of one farthing an ocro. Sorao was even hcW 
without money jjaymcnt, lahoip’ lieing snbstittded, 
and the labourer receiving, in addition to freedoTn 
than rent, porridge for his services. Tlio enmvation 
of land appears to have been carried on by tho same 
prncf'Hs as in tho previous period, but it would appear 
that it was more unh’ersally performed. Greater 
attention w/«s also p»id to tho preUxstion of tho crops 
from the straying of (»itllo, for arable lands wore i^w 
geuemlly eiieloscil with It^'dges and ditches, v^h 
ti-ccs plank'd in tho Si.-dgorows. Grcj^r attention, 
liinvcver, %viis paid to gitrdening tlian to field-culture. 
That being more csjiccially n^r tho protection of 
the nobility, was bwmght to considerable perfection 
during tliis era. Abnost every castle and monastery 
liad its Iciicben-gardon, herbaiy, and orehard; and 
some of ibeni also liad valuablo vineyards. The 
orchards containcHl a variety of fruit-ti'ces wliich aj'c 
lummouly IxjUovod to have boon inlrodiiced into 
'England at a latoi' dale. Maltbow I’aris distinctly 
inonlious apiilos, iHiars, cbenios, plums, figs, and shell- 
fruits. 'J'hat vineyards wore cultivated also is cor- 
taiu. ine is said to have been made in considerablo 
quail til ies, and to have Ixicn but little inferior to that 
of foreign eounftncs. Bishop Swinfiold’s vineyard at 
Ledbury produts^, in tho autumn of a.d. 1289, seven 
casks of wino, and one of vei^uico; but wine which 
was mnsiimed in largo quantities in tho households of 
fliu wealthy, was chiefly derived from Spain, Greece, 
and Syria. 

Cmmirce .—'llio English have always been a com- 
me.reial people. Many of the nobility of tho pre^nt 
day owe their elevation in society to the commercial 
cntoipriho of their anccstoiu War and statesmanship 
have ennobled foinilics, but not more so than peaceful 
commerce. In the jairiod now under review, there 
%vero great imiK'diinents * and embarrassments to 
tnuie, crcixtcd by ignomnt and contradictory legisla- 
lioii; but, notwithstanding, tho commercial spirit of 
the people tfinmphcd over them. Moiwver, if some 
q{ tlio laws were adverse, others favoured tho exten¬ 
sion of coinmeree, so that, on tho whole, it made con- 
sidera'blc pitigress. • 

The intenial trade was burdened with petty taxes 
and im^xistn, sonio of wbieb wore demanded by oveiy 
towif m^by ovezy Uiron through whoso boundaries 
traders couvoyed their goods, and at •every place 
whore they exposed them for sale. Then, again, 
although that trade was an objee| of groat importance 
at this period, it was ill-managed. In some' pbicos 
tho prices of tho ^oost valuable and necessary com¬ 
modities were somotjraes' more than duublo what 
they vrero in others. 'JChus, in tho year 1258, while 
a quarter of- wheat was sold at Dunstable for six 
shillings and sixpence, at Northampton it was sold for 
three times that omotlnt, a fact tmit proves tlio iu- 
ieingonco of the age was defective, and tho commoi*- 
cial intercourse between the different ports of tho 
kingdom ii reCTlar. 'IJjie greater part of tho domestic 
trade was still cariiod on in fairs, some of which wore 
of loi^ duration, and foequeutod by great numbers of 
people, native and foro^. Fairs a&rdcd almost the 
only opiiortnnity for the sale of tho common and 
staple commodities of England. It was at foirs that 


kings, predates, barony and iommoa pec^le alike 
puiohased whatever they nfeiUQ. A.t foin imrae pur¬ 
chased jewels, plate, cloths, jSnmituib, Hquoxc^ razees, 
horses, cattle, coriz, and alllho neoessuies of life. 
Even men and women slaves wozn, down to the end 
of the fourteenth century, publicly sol^in the Mrs of 
Eimland, liko beasts of buzden. ^ 

Foreign commerce was^'eatly extradod. Com¬ 
mercial treaties wen ciilm^ jnto by the Eogh^ 
kings with several sovoroigizs and states, as-Genoa, 
Youicc, i^so, Florence, and other free citzos ot Italy, 
which wore at that time tize chief scats of-trade in 
Europe. Such treaties also existed between Enn^ 
Jfend and Spain, Portugal, the Mediterranean Ishmiim, 
Flanders, Brabant, and Norjvay. And it there were 
no actual treaties, a flourishing txado was oanied on 
with Germany and the Hanse towns, Holland, Prussia, 
and even DminAr^ which was now^ taking rank 
among -flfe more dvilizod nations of Eur<^ Tho 
Danes had long been the scour^ and terror of Europe 
by their piratical expeditions, out they had now lost 
much of their ferooity as wq^l as power, and traded 
peoueahly with other nations, and especially England. 

As re^rds Fz'auoo and Scotland, very little com- 
mez’cial intorcodlrso existed tiuough tho whole of this 
pez-iod, that intorcuurso being prevented by tho fiereo 
anzmositioH engendered by tho lung and bloody wars 
wliioh marked this epoch. This was ospoczally the 
case \vith Scotland, for tho animosity of tho three 
Edwards was so flcrcely displayed towazds that ooun- 
tiy, that for one hundred years trade with the Scots 
was prohibited; and commercial intoroourso between 
the two nations was not restored till the year 1386, 
when, by a tinzce between the wardens of the marohes 
of both ktogdoms, it was agreed that tho merchants 
of Scotland and England and their goods should have 
“ special assurance on tho boo, fra the -vratbr of Spio to 
tho water of Tamyo.” . 

A powerfiil impulse was given to navigation and 
commerce at this time by the introduction of tho 
mu-incr*s compass. Several salniaiy laws were also 
.parsed for thoir advancement. Tho navigation acts of 
'tiio reign of Kichard 11., which oommaudod English 
’ mci-chants to freight none but English ^ips, wero 
'cspooially adapted to pz-omoto navigation and oom- 
nzoz-c?, inasmuch us they contr^uted t^tfze iuorcase 
noth of ships and marmcra. Other statutes in this 
i'oign invtted foreign merchants to import the com- 
(zuwtios of tizoir respoetivo countries, and to oxpoz-t 
those u{*Englaiid, premising them ftdl protootion if 
,ihcy paid tboif debts and tho king’s customs punc- 
tiiaiiy. Thus invited, many “ Mercha&t Strangers ” 
sUttlw in London and tho great to^vns of En^nd, 
-*“d fomukl themselves into ccimpanies, some of which 
re kinds of coi*porat^ozis. Anterior to these ezzact- 
iits there had been a ccAipanyof Gorman zoerdiants 
tho Steel-yard in London which had gznatly &>u- 
lied. This company had been settlod in l^gUmd 
ore tho Conquest, but it now became more powerful 
opulent; partly from its connection witih the 
ous coufoderacy of tho ®uzbo towns, and partly 
tho additional privil^es conferred upon it by 
Plank^uct mcmarebs. A company called the 
rchants of tho Staple ” belongs to this era, and 
formed for this dou^o purpose: to puiuh^ an^ 
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coUeot aU iJiat could bo sparod of tho chiof commodi- 
tieB of tho kingdom, and to convey them to certain 
towns, that tho king’s enstoms might bo readily col- 
Icotod, and that foreign merchants might know where 
they TOuld bo purchased; and to export those com- 
moditioa to foreign countries, and import I'otums for 
them in goods, coin, or bidlion. This important 
company had many pilvilcces and immi^itics con- 
feiT^ upon it by law, and it was made* felony to 
attempt to ^‘IV'i'i'o it of any of those privileges. An 
association, formed by English merchaT^ for trading 
in foreign conntrios, cul^ the Brotherhood of St. 
Thomas &-Bookot of Canterbury, istsaid to liavo ex¬ 
isted; but, if so, it subsequently morgcfi.into tho 
company ot Morohant Adventurers,” which became 
famous for soveral centuries. Besides these, there 
were sevei;^! oompnnios of Italian merchants in Eng¬ 
land at this perial, for managing tho trado of tho 
states an^jy^cs with which they wore raniicctcd. 
Groat jealousy was entortainod hy the English against 
tliese “Morch^it Strangers,” bgt they woi« protected 
by the kings, prelates, and barons, who- made many 
laws for their soenrity and encouragement. fAt times, 
however, it would appear that the Jsondonors dehod 
tlio protoc'JoA aflforded to their Avals by treating 
them witli groat cmolty. Walsingham says that on 
one occasion they hired assassins, who murdered a^ 
rich Genoese merchant in tho streets, his offence being 
that he had presented a %)etltion to Ricliard II. for 
permission to deposit his goods in the Castlo of 
Southampton, promising that ho would so extend tho 
trade of England with tho East that t^p prico of a 
pound of popper would bo reduced to fourpenco, and 
aU other (mioes in tho Shmo proportion. As a rule, 
Iwwever, tho forei|m merchants of this period ^ero 
well protected by we several kings; except the Jews, 
who, as beibre recorded, were plundered, and fi»'p.lly 
*oxpel]fid the kingdom. 


t while some of tlw laws re¬ 
lating to oommeroe in this ^.riod 
hod a salutary tendency, others 
were very pomioious. Among tho 
latter was a statute of Edward IT., 
which fixed a certain price upon 
provisions of all kinds, which, from 
its mischievous offoots, was soon re¬ 
pented. Of a similar character was 
a law made in tho roigu of Edwai-d 
III., wlyoh oommondccl that no Eng¬ 
lish moTcbailt should deal in more 
than ono article oithor by himself 
or by an agont, and that uvoiy ono 
shomd fix upon the article in which 
he desired to trado boibro the term 
of Candlemas. This absurd law, 
which was mado A.n. 1303, was soon 
repealed. Other laws required Eng- 
liw traders to bring tho staple pro¬ 
duce of tho kingdom—oswTiol, wool-* 
fells, leather, lead, and tin—to itar- 
ticnlar town.-?; tho wisdom of which 
is very questionable. Butj^of all 
the laws passed in this period, that 
which m^Q it fclbny for any ono 
to export those staple commodities 
was ono of tno most pernicious Sb, also, was that 
which prohibited tho importation of foreign cloths. 
Those unwise laws, however, were not enforced with 
rigour, and were soon allou’cd to become a dead letter 
in tho Statute Book. Among other absurd la^vs of 
thlh period, ono prohibited cither coined money or 
bullion being carried out of tho kingdom on any 
account; and another enacted that no })orson should 
cany out of tho kingidom either money or plato witii- 
out a special licence, upon pain of forfeiture of wliat- 
over he should so convoy away. This law was fo* 
some time rigidly enforced, but, notritbstonding, it 
was cxtensivmy evaded, and at lengUi it was some¬ 
what relaxed by a permission given t<P foreign mer¬ 
chants to caAy away one-half the money produced 
by their articles of morehandize. *By other laws *of 
this period, equally absurd and hurtful to tlio com¬ 
mercial ooramunity, all foreigir clotlis were to bo of 
a certain measure, on pain of forfeiture to tho king; 
English merchants ^woro prohibited frombapprling 
wine from Gascony; or to buy such win,rW brought 
into the country by a merchant stranger; and foreign 
merebants wore mado responsiblo for the debts, ami 
oven punishable for*tho enmos of any qf his countiy- 
men who hod become insolvent (tf hod escaped from 
jnstico. Other laws of* a simimr character wore 
enacted during this ci-a, byt in numerous instances 
their mischievous tendencies on tho interests of com¬ 
merce—about which the kings and parliaments of 
England manifested great onsicty—soon became so 
apparent that they were either repealed or allowed 
to bo broken with ynpunity. 

It is evident from these statufes, that the legislators 
of this mriod were not awaro^hat the best and most 
effectual encouragement for commeree is to leave it 
unrestricted, ami to allow th#merchants of ono coun¬ 
try to deal with those of other countries witJiont 
restraint. This ignorance may ha fiirthcr illustrated 
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hy a reference to statnteH made at this cra^ against provions page, Heniy IH. 
tije snppoHcd nuKuhiefs of forestalling; that is, of pur- sum of money fr^ iban 
cluufflog goods in times of ahnndnnce to sell at a jeet of malung liis son, Edi 
futnro tiino, wlicn those goods liavo txwme scaiw in ^oiiablo him to lend the numc, 
iho market. iSiieh an ottlmce was, for instance, cm- the lope toAow^ it nnm 
phatically dcnounwl hy the Statute “Do J’Lstonbus’ the sugg^tion of the bish( 
- by sonio ascnilH d to the ivign of Ilcniy III., and authonzod his creditors i 
by othcis to that of I'Mwaid I.—i» tijoso terms: amounts upon the most ^ 
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“Uiit (siMjcialJy bi: it <;omniantlcd, on the behalf of siastics. 


enable him to lend the monc]i^ the liaigp ^ Utoawfch, 
the Fopo boAwod it from Italian,matobanta, ^ 
the suggestion of tho bishop of Hea»|?w|,ithai Pope, 
author^l his creditors to draw Dlls . latw 
amounts upon tho most w^thy of tho Zhiglkli ebol^ 
siastics. Thciso billK wdro sonUby tbe ImisA' iaor- 


rifoide foul of all iluf commonalty, and an enemy of drawn, was enforced ly tbe royal and papal.ad^biyty. 
.'ll) /be ,shire aisl founty; which for greediness of his By this moans the sum of 160,000 marlB was nl^ 
jjiivato gains, dotli prevent others in buying gi'oin, »and considered as a payment from the kiugjtdftihe 
tish, honing, or anything to bo sold coming by land Pope, every one .being satisfied, exo^ thelBtogliBh 
or hv w’atcr. opDresKino; Iho poor and docoiving the pi-elatos and abbots. This was the origin of piytnent 


tish, honing, or anything to bo sold coming by land I'opo, every one .being satisnod, exo^ tne amguab 
( 11 - by w’atcr, op])rcsKing Iho poor and docoiving the pi-elatos and abbots. This vras the origin of ptMoiient 
rich; whiob cavriotU away suoli things intending to of accounts between merchants residmg inAiiforent' 
Kiill them more dear, tho which corao to merchant coun'trios by bilLi of exchange. From that tbnb the 
iit.raiig('rs that bring merchandize otferiiig them to system Dbcme common, and in 1381 a law vras uiBdo 
buy, and informing thorn that thoir goods might he encouraging, or rather commanding, the naa of bills 
'doarcr sold than they intendoil to soil, and a whole in making romittanoos to foreign,countries. 


town or oomity is deceived by such craft and sub- 
I loly." Such statuterf os those struck a blow at tho 
verj' ijiot of eoinmcrcial enlcipriso, nnd it was long 
Isitbi'o English legislators liocamo aware of their 
ubsiiwlUj'^; for ifwas not till towards tho close of tho 
oightoenth century that they wci’o finally removed 
fiom tho Slaluto*Book. 

But with all tho iin])edimeuta thrown in tho w'ay 
of (xnvimcTciiil entorpriso by - the ignorance of the 


The exports and import* of England ooittis^ 
nearly of tho same articles in this as m tbe preceding 

I icriod. That of wool was the great staple of the 
kingdom. Acdlrding to a record of the exports and 
im^xirts, prosorved in tho exchequer, in the year 1864- 
wool constituted about tbirtcen-fourteentbs of tho 
cxpoils of that date. 

ft seems singular that no great attention bad been 
paid to woollen iiiauufactnre. Tho people of Flanders 


h'gislatoi's of this period, commerce flourishod. This and the Netherlands had grown rich by tiio wool 

2.. i*...i. x1.j.1. _ t.-l.-.. A--- :i - _1_1 j1__ n t* tm . v . _ ^ i* .. aI _ . _ ^ 


vvililo in iijo year iyr»4 Ijio vaino of tho ]m]X)rtH eiicooragemcnt had from iimo to timo been given to 
was niidor 10,oonf., the exports amounted to nearly native manufactnro, and at lohgUi its advantages be- 
.‘ICO.OOO/.: or, if ivo take the prssont value of money, came so apparent that Pldward III. made great and 
tho inijiorts wore about 450,000/., and tho exports successful efibits for its extension and ^nnanent esta- 
il,420,0(/o/, 'Jlio impu-ts df this period chiefly con- hlishmcnt. In the fifth year of his reign a Flemish 
sisted of silks, fine cloths, wdnes, artisan, with his workmen and approntieos, camo over 

other articles of luxury, wlmh^aa^;^*™ the to England, and*w'ero taken imdor his special piptec- 

royal family Aind ibi^g' exiioTf« prelate tion; and these were followed in tho succeeding years 

and barons tin. conT ^ of his reign by many others. All who came were wd- 


wo<jUells,f,0iTicr ront'nfjditica of ireni.nil cwrso 'corned and protected by him, notwithstanding tlieoppo- 
' ■Ttf^hlitovor counhythoy w^ ^ition mad^ to'their settlement in England by^^ 

market. Jt was from tho Ijalaneo of +rn;i!r /i X'jurgtsBes of many of the principal towns, and espe- 

lai^e^i»s taken out of England bv the Iriinr ' tl'o citir-ens of London. • EdwdKTi^ warmly 

ixuiod antr fiy tho court of llomu and fwP * i * .jiuppoitod in his views by his parliament, which made 
siastics were supplied; for, us thero wora J'evcral stiftutos for tho encouragemontf d homo wool- 

silver mines of any groat value it is ffbn. manufacturo. Thus, by one statute, it was made 

from tho tnwjo of tho country ftose imm<i ffclony to export wool until the king and his council 

iwhty supplied. ^lenco^ though the commJ^ Ordered otliei-wfictf by a second, it was»onac]W that 
this iwnoff was ti-ifling in comparison to cloths should bo imported into EngBmd 

present, it is plain tliat.it w^ in '^'dor the penalty of the forfeiture of tho clotlm; 1^ 

oxtOTt, of great advantage to^o nariS^ ^ ^ f 5 ordained that no ono except ^al 

evident, from this oxa^lo, that the mn«t f'l^nily should wear cloths Ji^o out of England; imd 

moitns which any poodle can emnW fnr. ‘ ^ foiu-th, clothworkers countries were invited 

balance of trade in tlioir own fovonr am fc^come and settle in tho king’s dominions. • These 

«l)ftring in tho uso of imported luxuries. ahd^«m„K fro^ ^ cxconted.,m; Aeir 

F^'^hlo ai-ticJo of utility for exMrtatii^ ®''Pply I oxtc&t, but they greatly contribute^' ^ the 

Imt the money diwvn out of . j ®“^'^vbli8hmont of tho wooUemmanufa^re m Iln^nd, 

have been previously hrouclil into it in ^ so F^uch so, that early in the reign of lubba^ n» 

manufactures or produij^ sent abroad natiTOvo woollen manniLjturoB became .em/usstltdo Of 

anotiiercircunmtunoe ■ 

«f hills of oxohange at this period* “®y ^ noticed that com was toia^iiibBSeB ex-^i 

__ ^ tn I wd sometimes imported, but appoMfitly nover^ 



% tff/aal of tho crown. ‘ One article 
o£ ancljj^ ^me 4ionsumpti(»a, wbich at 

M8 day is ofl^ utmoot valno, was added to 

^ V|p<^ ,and impops during tlus era, and thoro- 
ibre Mdwm express mention. This^iras Newcastle 
t. Sa *** mentioned, A.P. 1245, in a doou 
mwit vniol^iBontdnB an order from Henry III, to 
ma^ke inquisition into trespasses oommitted in the 
xoj^ finest inquiry r^pgctiqg aoapcoal being es- 
peoMJ^ direct^. It seems pr^blo from tiiis that 
cows had previously been brought to Zxmdon by sea, 
an^ mvbsbly from Newcastle. It is said, indeed, 
thati the buigesses of Newcastle had obtained literty 
tc^dig coals from Heqry m., in tho Castle Mufr 
AJ>. 1234, and if so, there can bo no doubt that s<^ 
had been brought to London in the interval of the 
above dates, llieso burgessoi^ appear to have ob¬ 
tained the property of that mine Wean Edward III., 
A41.1357; and then it was that they set ejK>ut vigo- 
rousyr to extend tho trade. Prejudices against its 
use mr domestic purposes had then given wty, for it 
was long thought that the smoke or smell or a coal 
fire was noxious. Thim Maitland, in his ‘ History of 
London,' vrritea: “This year, 1806, sea-coals being 
very much used in tho suburbs of London by brewers, 
dyers, and othci-s requiring groat fii-es, the nobility 
and gmitry resorting thither, complained thereof to 
tho king as a public nuisance, whereby, they said, tho 
air was infested with a noisome smell and a thick 
cloud,-to tlie groat endangering of tho health of the 
inhabitants: wherefore a proclamation was issued, 
strictly forbidding the use of that fuel. But little 
regard teing paid thereunto, tho king appointed a 
commission of oyor and terminer to inquire after 
those who had contumaciously acted in open dciianco 
to hid” proclamation, strictly commanding all sudi to 
he punished ,by poraniary mulcts, and for tho second 
offence to have thoi^ kilns and fum^es destroyed.” 
Coal mines, however, still continued to bo worloBd; 
and we find that, in the year 1326, o^ls^were exported 
from Newcastle to Fiunce; and that two years later, 
ten shillings’ worth of Newcastlo coals wore purchased 
for the coronal ion of Edward UI. Before the close 
of tho foprteenth century an active and lucrative 
trade was cairicd on in tiio conveyance of coals to 
London tyj^other nlaces ut homo and abroad* It is 
recorded in ‘ Haklu^’s Voyages,’ that a ship belong¬ 
ing to the burgesses of Newcastle was, an the year 
1394, seized in tho Baltic on her voyage to Prussia: 
that ship being of two hundred tons bfirdeu, and 
valued at four hundred pounds, eqaal in weight of 
silver to oifo thousand pounds jkosont money, ex- 
olusiTe 6f her cargo. By tho important article of 
coal, Newcastle was raisem into a great commeroud 
seaport, one of the very few additions made to tlm 
dud Seats of trade' diun|f this period. Hull, or 
Kingston-unou-HuU, a borough and sea-port in York- 
shirejinay be. mentidned, also, as another remarkable 
addition. Though it was not founded ^ill a.d. 129G, 
it increased so rapidly that in less than a centnry it 
becanie a rich and pqralous commercial town, a 
distiootion which it has retained to the present day, 
for it is now deemed tho fourth port in the kingdom. 

i)blNS.-~No mention is n^o 1:^ any writer, flouiish- 
ing'in. this period, of living money, whence it seems 


dear that coins made of the prodong metals w'oie the 
only ilpreeentatives of all articles of commeifia As. 
renuds the denominations and relative value of the ’ 
different kinds of English money, thov continued the 
some as in the preoeoing period. When ITemy Jll. 
came to the throne, tho coinage had been greatly 
oormptod by dipping and counterfeits, and it was 
called in, an^ a coinage was issued of silver 
pennies, balance, ^ and fa^inm; all of which 
money was now mado round. But although thus 
pd^iflod, the ooiti^ soon became corrupted. Early 
ift reign of Edwai'tf I. there was b^ money of 
various denAmnations, as pollards, q^kards, mitres, 
leoninos, rosaries, staldings, stemings, and etvglos, 
some of which wore imitations of Englidi money, and 


and vanoiu laws of great seventy were mado to 
remedy these evils. As before recorded, tho Jews 
wore charged with these offences, and punished by 
fines, exile, and death. But singnbir (o Ajlalo, Ecf« 


forty threo instead of two hundred and foriyrcnnios, 
as heretofore, out of the pimnd of silver. 'JEiio same 
king issued a new silver coin called* a grcKit, or great 
penny, which was of the value of four jiemuos hitherto 
in circnilation. Henry III. had pfeviously issued a 
gold penny, which was to pass for twenty pennies of 
silver, hut it was soon recalled, as iho Londoners 
complained Uiat it was rated above its value. It has 
been said that no specimens of this earliest English 
cAnage of gold dro knorvn to exist; but this is a 
mistake, for a specimen in tho cabinet of select coins 
collected by Captain Murchison wiis sold, a.o. 1864, 
for the large snm of one hundrc«l and forty pounds. 
No coin appeal's to have Ixien struck by Edward II., 
but his son and successor, Edward 111., made ^ 
material alteration in Iho state of the coin of Kiiglaud. 
In the year 1344 ho commanded florins of gold to bti j 
coined of the value of six shillings fl»d cightiwiico, 
and halves Aid quartei'S 6f florins, 'riio rare iiimrior 
floi'in of tiiis king produced, at Captain MuronisAi’s 
sale, ut tho date abovo-mentioaod, one hundsod and 
seventy pounds. Edward HI. still further depreciated 
tho coin, for in tho same year he issued his emobrated 
florins ho also issu(^ silver pennies, of which, liun- • 
drotl and mxty-six'were mado out of th<r{!ound; two 
years later ho coined two hundred and seventy pcnniai 
out of the pouud of silver; and in 1361 he issued a 
new groat, or gmt penny, which was Jo pass for four 
penm^ although it did not wrigh moro th-m throe 
and a half of h£ depreciated p<mnios._ These groats 
are of two kinds, one be|iiiig the title of king of 
Prance, and tho other without. It is on tho coins of 
Edward IIL that fho motto of " IHeu et mon droU,''-~ 
that is, “God and my riglit,”-*iHfirst impressed, and it 
was originally adimtm ui allusion to his claim to tiie 
Pi-ench oi'own, liis florin, or noble, was struck to 
commemorate tho na'vul victory which he obtained 
over the French, a.». 1840, i8r on it he is n^osent^, 
full-armed, in a ship, with a naked sword in his right 
hand. His florins, naif undf^narter-florins, continued 
to lie tho chief gold coins to the end of this period; 
although his grandson, Bidiard H., appears to have 
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miiiBtor, A.D. 1390, it waa ordorod: “ That Iho groat 
of Scotland ahall poas only for twopence in England, 
tho half-groat for ono pi-nny, tho penny for a half¬ 
penny, and tho halfpenny for a farthing.” "As for 
tho money in Ireland, that waa Btill more valuol^ 
and one ancoioa—of inferior quality, and probably of 
foreign fabrication, atithorized to pass current, A.». 
1339, for la^ of good money—^liad no intrinsic value 
as a modiimi of exchange in England or elsowhere. 

'ilio legal coins of this pei'iud ai'o genvrdly of rude 
workraan^ip, ^nd hy no means, uniform in weight. 
\By the statnto of assize of weights and measures, it 
Was ordained tl»t an Engliim penny, called tho 
sterling, should he i-unnd without clipping, and of tho 
weight of “thirty-two grains of wheat dry in the 
TOidst of tho oar,” which, ns regards weight, was os 
mnsatisfactory as that established for mtsasares of 
langth; nam<'ly, that the ell should ho as long as the 
aftm oMfenry I., hy whom that measui'OiWM ordered. 
'Ipo process of coining Avas equally rude and simple, 
lioake, in his History, of English Money, says that 
‘•Ahe metal was fii-st cast from the melting-pot into 
l>nig bars,*those bars wero out with idicars info square 
lAicos of exact aveights t then with tho tongs and 
huumer they woie* forged into n round* fdu^ after 
Arnhch they wero blanched, that is, made white or 
rofdlgont by mealing or boiling, and afterwards 
stamped or impressed Avith a hammer, to moke them 
l)erfcct money.” He adds/^* this kind of hammered 
muiuw continued throng all t)^ succeeding rdgns, 
till lAe year 1663, when the" nulled money took 
placfc.” t. 

Dwiing this period large sums of money'were 
amai^d by some of tho lungs as Avell as by private 
indimduals. It is recorded that one of the atch- 
bishwps of York had in coffers st^ equal'to two 
hunmircd thousand pounds (ff qnx present moilqr. . It, 
rnhsty bo remembered tliat the nominal mom^ pound 
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WM (i'ZMl' pvund IT gilTer, or alxmt three of our 
luMnihal. aauUial tho same quantity of ^ver, 

as' aA ouam or a pond, 'would then have purchased 
aa many of the neceifiarios of life as flvo ouiusm or 
five potmds ■would at the present «day. Matth^ 
Pada says ^ti^t Sir 'William de Lude, a tyrannical 
dieriff of Northumberland in the year 1256, -was 
'* xidi, ha-ving an estate^'whiidi was reckoned worth 
^ hundred and fifty ponqjds layearwhich, acoord- 
ing to tho abcae colhpntation, would make him as rich 
as a gentleman is at present possessing a clear income 
^ 'thousand five hundred pounds a year. Later 
iu date, A.d. 1357, a good house, with seventy acres of 
mahle land, was let mi five pounds per annum, whi^ 
■was equal to seventy-fiye at the present time. Tno 
total value of the implements of a carpenter, which 
consisted of two axes, an adze, a square, and a travc- 
gar, -which -was probably a spokosUhvo, -was only esti¬ 
mated to cost one Ehilling; and tho tools tmd stock of 
a blacksmith at about twelve shillings. As before 
seen, a curate’s salary -was ordinarily four or fivo 
marks a year only, birl it was ^ual to for-ty or fifty 
pounds at present. Tlicn, again, tho -wages of a day 
labourer was only a penny, or at most twopence, 
whioh, however', was equal to oightscnponco, or three 
shillings now. The whole movcablo property of the 
town of Colchester, which contained about thi-co 
thousand inhabitants, -was, in tho year 1301, of tho 
ostimatal value of five hundred ana eighteen pounds 
oirly, indnding tho firi-nitur'e, clothing, and the stock 
in trade of tekoi-s, barbers, blacksmitlrs, butchers, 
carmnters, cobblers, cooks, dyers, fullers, furriers, 
giralors, glass-seller-s, glovors, linendmpors, mercers, 
millers, tailors, tunnor-s, tilers, weavers, woodcutters, 
woolcombors, and mustard, vinogivr, and clothes 
sellers; arrd yet Colchester was reckoned to bo a to-wn 
of considemhle importance. 

Shipping .—^Mention has been madepf tho mariner’s 
compass in the preceding j^wiiod, bnt it docs not ap- 
iwar to have been in gcneiul use till tho present era. 
The principles of tlio instrument were then discovered, 
and some mint attempts had been made to apply them 
to navigation; bnt it was not till about tho year 1300 
that thosQ principles became developed sufficiently to 
make them of pmctical utility. Tho first who attached 
a divido^^rd to tho needle is supposed 4o have 
been Gioai of Amalfi; but his card had only eight 
points, or -winds, dra-wn upon i|, which vrm afterwards 
improved at diffei’ont times and iu difibrent countrws. 
But this discovery did not lead to any gfhat results 
during this age, for there are no recai'w of any grmt 
navigation Imving floxa'ished tlibrein. It is said, 
inde^ that a (kbimelito friar made flvo verges for 
disco-vety towards tho North Pole in the reign of 
Edward IU., and that one, Macham, an Englislimun, 
discovered the island of Wadeira, a.u. 1344; but tho 
roeoeds of their discoveries are not well authenticated. 
It tt certain, howew, that in the year 1395 some 
Spanirit and Frendi adventurers djiscovcrei^ the 
Canaries, whioh appears to havo been the flurihost 
point towards tho souttt-west to which any European 
had proceeded sea at the close of the foar^.nth 
cental^. At tho same time, though the dispovory of 
the ntariner’s compass did not lead to any extonrive 
acquaintance with unknown lands, its iiitrodviction 


must have given a great impuli^ to both navigation 
and dommorce. * 

Tho exact state of English shipping’during thii' 
period is not known; a few foots only having been 

f reserved. Henry lU. appears to have had ships of 
is own, for mention is made of a groat ship i^led 
the “ Queen,” whioh, in the year 1232, ho chartered 
to John Bliyichally for lifo^ for an annual payment 
of fifty marks. Mention is also made of galleys be¬ 
longing to him at Bristol and in Ireland. It is pro- 
fihblo that Edwai-d I. h^ a more numerous navy, for 
Ih tho year 1201, when no -was making preparations 
for tho invdbiou of France, be is said to Imvo divided 
it into threo fleets, over each of wliich ho placed an 
admiral; that title being now firat mentioned in 
English history. Many of those shiiis, however, were 
belonging to merchants, and woru pressed into the 
PAhlic service for tho occasion. The efTeininato 
monarch, Edward II., took no interest in naval afittirs, 
bnt, like his predecessors, hoolsolmd ships of his own; 
and in his reign the monk of Malraesbur^ gives the 
following charoetor of English sailors: “Englisli 
ships visit every coast; and linglish sailors excel all 
otliers, hotli in tho arts of nav^tion and in fighting.” 
Their fighting qualities wore signally difqnayod iu 
tho roign of Edward HI., by a f:$roat naval victoiy 
obtained over the Fronoh at Sluys. 'Hiat monarch, 
who apponrs to have first cimnied dominion of tho 
four seas, had at tho siege of Calais, A.n. 1346, a fleet 
of seven hundred Ehglish and thirty-eight foreign 
ships, and when ho invaded Franco he is said to havo 
possofflcd eleven hundred. But th($so great fleets 
ilbnslsted of sliiih in all tlio ports of England, -which 
wore imprcsBcul into tho king's sorvioo. The Cinqno 
Poi'ts woro bound by tbciv charter to havo fifty-seven 
sliim in I'cadinoss ^t all times for tho king’s service; 
and whenever it was needed, press' -warrants were 
issued, ly which cci-tai» officers woro empowered,to 
seize ships, g^t and small, not only in the several 
poi'ts, hnl all that came in from sea during the con¬ 
tinuance of their commission. From an authontic 
rocord, it wSuld appear that at^ho siege of Calais only 
twenty-five ships belong^ to tho king; tho rest ton- , 
sisting of vessels belonging %> Englim ports and to 
foroign morobants. Tho size of the vessels may bu 
imagined from tho foot that tho complement of each 
ship on an average amounted only to abouJtAweniy-* 
two men.* Tho largest ship of wai«<6 Eiigland, 
A.I). 1304, is said to havo had a ci-ow of foi-ly men, so 
that many of tlio vessels employcHl iu this celebrated 
siege must have Ixjon more boats in ^rajiarisou with 
tho mon-of-war at the prosen^day. 'J'liis inay bo 
dlustrated more fully by a rofe^co to tlio ships and 
men supplied from (ho follmving jports, and which will 
also show -which woro tho principal trading towns at 
this period in the kingdom. Thus, London supplied 
25 ships with 662 men; Margate, 16 with 160; Dover, 
10 with 336; Sandwich, 22 witli 604; Winchelsea, 

21 with 696; W«jj’month,20 with 264; Newcastle, 17 
witii 414; Hull, 16 with 466; Grimsby, 11 with 171; 
Exinouth, 10 with 193; Ifortmouth, 81 with 757; 
Plymouth, 26 xvith 603; Looe, 20 -with 326; Fowey, 
47 wth 170; Bristol, 24 #iiith 6(W; Shoreham, 20 
with 329; Southampton, 21 with 672; Lynne, 16 
with 482; Yarmoutn, 43 -with 1095; Go^rt, 13 
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with 103; H«iwich, U with 283; Ipswich. 12 with 
2;i9; anl Boston, 17 with 301. Some ships, hoj^evor, 
most have hcon Irailt about this time of lairor dimen- 
sions, for in tho year 1.3C0, Edwird oiiJcred that tho 
iareost should carry 40 marinoin, 40 armed mei^ 
and 60 archers; a crow ainonnting altogether to i40 

men. , , 

It would apFar that Scollond, now^ renowm^ 
for sliin-bniJdiiig, had somo icpt4ation even at this 
period. A«;i-oj-diiig to Matthew Faria, one of tlie gr^t 


ships that accompnniod St. Lojiis on his first crusade, 
A.n, 124!», was built at Ilvemcss; and he calls it fo# 
iU magnitude, and perhaps power of sailifig, “a won¬ 
derful ship.” That Scotland possossed many ships in 
this ago is clear, for in tho ro^ of Edward III. that 
counliy made considorablo naval exertions in its warn 
with that luonai'cli. Thus, in tho year 1336, a numer¬ 


ous fleet attacked GuetiiseyaadBeise%and-o{qptiixi|dl 
several En^ish vessels off V? of 
more ^on one occasion SoottA re¬ 

prisals on the coasts of En^lon^ some ^the^.iBbips 
u^re of considexable magnitude for the fhtw 

shdp of war captured at Yarmouth, to 

which place they had been driven by t^Kgoiiiootial 


fleets of Scotland appear to have''l)etoiw^ dbii^ to 
merchants: although Fordsm relates that the 
time vassals of the Scottish ki^ were bound tP, 
tribute vessels when needed, in proportum to thrir 

a a rrta _ Ml _* ’ Lj.. 


of twenty-four 
woro requited. 


oats, whenev^ th^ 


CHAPTER VI. 

Blitoty of XaoBon sad CutOBi, from AJ>. 1S16 to £l>. ISM. 


TitK national cliarSctor of tho English during this 
period is variously porti-ayed by contemporary writers. 
In tho year 1267, the ^plo are reprosontod as having, 
through tho rcceut civil wars, lost all sense of dis¬ 
tinction between right and ivrong, virtue and vic^ 
everyone doing whatever scorned goofl in his own ey» 
Valour has ever been an nndeniablo trait in tho 
English ehaiuctcr, and yet after their defeat by the 
Scots at Bannockbui-n, a.d. 1314, Malmesbury, in his 
Life of Edward II., would have us believe that the 
poaple became cowards. Other historians bear the 
same testimony; and Walsingham goes so for as to 
assert that a hundred English would, for some time 
after that disaftor, take to flight at tho wproach of 
two or three Sootchiiscn. In the samo*^rejgn, the 
I monk of Malmesbury paints his cotmtrymen in the 
blnnkcst'colours. • At efrurt every ono swelled avith 
rancour ; scorning to cast a look on bis inferiors, dis¬ 
daining his equals, and proudly rivalling his supe- 
riors; wlsil^ho man who was not jvorih a halfpenny 
dni-od to despBio those above him, and to return enrse 
for curse. Tho querulous monk adds, if ho might be 
permitted to speak tho truth, the E^lish at that time 
oxcoodal all otlg^^ nations in those turoo vicesper¬ 
jury, jmdo, and dishMosty. Tho honest old chroni¬ 
cler, Froissart, does not draw a very flattering picture 
of the English, for whilq ho does justice to their 
valour, he represente them after tho battle of Poictiers 
os being so proud and haughty that they wonid not 
even bo civil to tho people of other natiems. As for 
the dergv, they came under the lash of satire in the 
fmrtemth century for their numerous vices, and espe¬ 
cially in tho poems of Ohauesr. In his * Houghman’s 
Tale* he represents themks addicted to every vice of 
whioh human nature can be guilty. That tale^ in¬ 
deed, is one continued iA'ectivc against the clergy, 
and it may be gathered from other writers that tl«ty. 
nohly deeeiwed the poet's castigation. Tho dissdute 


conduct of the clergy throughout all ohristondom was 
so glaring, that it gave rise to a general opinion that 
tho times of Antichrist were approaching. Towards 
tho close of tho fourteenth century, Wy<^ffo in Eng¬ 
land, and others on the continent, affirmed that 
Antichrist existed in the person of tlw Pope. Yet all 
wore not corrupt, for Ohancur has left us the picture 
of a good parish priest, who fcarod “no min, no 
thunder,” in visiting lus little flock, and who oared 
not for pomp or revoronco, • • 

"Bnt Cbrltito's lore, and his apoStles twelva 


Ue tanght^nt flnt he followed it bimtelre.’* 

Social lifo in England assumed during this period a 
refinement and splendbur hitherto unknown. During 
tl^o in{^orions roi^s of King John and Henry Ill., 
ohivalry declined in England; but under4he onm:- 
gctic rmo of Edward I. it a^in revived, '.fhat prinoe 
w^ onePof the most oocommished |mighlAMe&i the a^e 
in'which he lived: tlm feats of ohivalry were ms 
delight. lf*the pages uf Froissart may be taken for 
out guide, it was during the roi^ of Edward HI. that 
tliD chivalKsus spirit attained its highest exaltation. 
CMvaliy was emfrnraged in his reim botii by his 
ixamffio and munifioenoe. It was by its infin^oe 
that\ ho sought to accomplish his vast diraigns. ‘Having 
' the desifm of assorting his claim to the oiowfl 
nco, ho cmebratod ^veral toiimamenta in grettt 
, to wMoh knights from^hU countries wei^ itivited 
mtortained with boundless, hospitality, . 
xcolled in these martial sports, whether nutivU or 
knights, were at once loaded with hono^ aiid 
B, by which means every tournament he bifld &i- 
the number of his saj^rters and oomil^bly 
to, his stien^h. The same oouise'tyM 

liiip of Y^ois: so that st.rividty’of 
kept up between them. EdVratAmfo* 
the Hound Table at Windsor, before his in- 
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vrlio had ai^ptcd hu 
inrasidh, and his great 
tiotdiy atj^rossy, in order to associate its memory 
frith the^ ptentation of chivalry, Edward solemnly 
astablished the' statatcs of the Order of the Garter; 
his non, Edwmrd tho Blagk Hrince, being the first 


%ld. Lerand oonnoots the emblem of this order with 
A^stor^ told 1^ Froissartnamely, that King Edward 
m amours with the countess of Salistrary," w^o 
noblv losisted bis unhallowed passion, whence when 
the king picked up the garter of her whoso “frosh 
beauty and goodly demeanour'* wore over in his ro> 
membrance, he adopted tho motro, " Evil bo to him 
that ^vil thinks " as the motto of tho Ader of tho 
Garter.' The “Black Book” of the Order, written in 
the rdgn of Henry Ylll., says that 8t. Georgo, the 
victorious dragon slayer and virgin dclivoror, who 
had been adopted by the crusaders as tlicir patron 
saint, inspired iho Lion-hearted Bichavd in a dream 
to bn^o a loathor on the legs of edth of his favourite 
knights; and that, therefore, Edward mode the 
garter the badge of his knightly oidor—a symbol of 
mllowship in chivalry. Tho ceremonies of installa¬ 
tion were pei-formcd in tho chapel of 8t. Georgo, at 
Windsor, whither tho king and twenty-five com¬ 
panions “all dothed in manties of fine woollen clotli 
of blue colour*, powdered with garters, and each wear¬ 
ing tire great collar of tho order,” went in solemn 
procession. 

Ghivalry was the fruitful paroirt of opjjosito effects; 
on the one hand it produced heroic daring and geno- 
roirs doedl^ and on the other whimsical extravagances 
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and virtue of the ladies, indeed, was ofkm made the 
occasion of tournaments; knights challenging all who 
dared to dispute that suporiorriy in those whonr they 
loved, to meet them at a Arinin time and place to 
determine the controvon^* by combat. And tliis 
romantic gallantiy^^layod itself in times of war as 
well as peace. Knights fought as mndr for the 
honour of thdr mistr^res as of their country. It is 
Eclated that when the ^glilh and French met near 
Cherbourgf A-. 1 ). 1.^79, and wero prraparing for battle, 
a French knight exclaimed sdoird that ho had a more 
beautiful mistress than any Englishman, whroh oansed 
a “passage of arms” between him and Sir John 
Copeland, who denied the fact, in wlrich tire Frenoh- 
man was slain. Fr-oissart alw relates that when 
Edward raised a groat army to assert his claim to the 
crown of Franco, many of his knights imro a patch 
on one eyo, rmder a vow that they would rrot tiie*it 
off till they had performed some notable exploit worthy 
of tbeir mistrossos; and tHeso gontlonren, bo adds, 
wero much admired. ^ 

Tho nature and general form of the tonmamont 
have IxKm described in Iho previous period. The 
spectacle, how'ovor, in this ago becamo unusiially 
magnificent. A brief description of that held in 
Londoir, a.d. 1080, may bo given as an example. 
There had recently boon a famoirs tournament hold at 
Baris at tho entry of Isabel, queen of Franco; and 
Bichard 11., with his three uncles and great barons, 
fosolvod to holct ono of equal splendour. Heralds 
were sent to every country in Europe were chivalry 
was honoured, lo proclaim tho time, place, and occa¬ 
sion ; and bravo knights wore invitm to honour it 
with their presence. 'Hmt invitation was univoi-sally 
• accepted. Jiondon booeme 
thronged with waniors, 
native and foreign. The 
lists wore A'oetod at Smith- 
field, then without the 
w'olls of the city, vmicha 
wts Buvrennded With tem¬ 
porary chambers and pavi¬ 
lions, constructed for tho 
king ond tho .princes, the 
queen, ijind fKo maidens of 
her court.- It was on tho 
first Sumiiy in October tiiat 
the solemaity commenced. 
Sixt^ horses, richly ac¬ 
coutred, were led from tho 
, Tower to tho lists by 
sqnii-ns, accompaniod by 
heraldsandminstrels; after 
Which sixty ladies came 
ridi^ .(m palfreys, each 
leading a knight in Ml 
armour by a mlvor chain. 
It was with tho lance that 
- games commenced ; 
Vi^at evenuig, whm the 
triak bad clomd, the two 
Rii6et ddlM combatants 
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roceivcd tiieir rowardn, one having a crown of gold 

S reHonled to him, and tlw other a rich girdle adorned 
fith gold and prcciong HtonoH. The night «wnt 
in, feaKting and dancing, and ihr five fiueocjssivo ohya 
and nighta tho aamo Holeinnitics and roveliy con- 
limied. Nor did il«>y end thr-n, for on Saturday the 
whole cavalcade rralc down to IVindMjr, where tlio 
jouata and fcitstingw coutiiiiie<l for several ^lays longer; 
after which, says J<’roif«arf, the .king having 
Bonfcil the foivign la«liofi, lords, and knights ivith 
valuable gifts, they intunicd Ijome well pleased witH 
their critcrlaijiiiicnt. * * 

The splendour /iiid n-cklossncss of oxpdnso, encou¬ 
raged by cbivaliy, was not. confined to its solcnMiilicH. 
TJicro was unbounded hospitality displaywl in tho 
ImIucch of princcui and tho costlca of the iMirons. It 
was still tho fasWon to maintain laigo retinues^ such 
ns oiioumbered the march of Henry 11. Acooi'ditg to 
»lin monk of Molmoshury, every ono ondeavoiii-ed to 
oiitsliino not only his equals but his superiors. Pro- 
(ligalily wa% tlio order of the day. As reganls large 
retinues, an exunso may bo niado for somo of them, 
from the circumstance tiiat Bnglnnd w'as still infested 
by Mnds^f roblxafl; bands not merely strong enough 
bi plunder poacoM cardinals and bishops, but power¬ 
ful barons, and stiR more powerful princes. On tho 
other hand, in some instances, the numerous retainers 
of barons werc inaiiftained from sheer ambition, either 
to enable them to contest with tho crown, or to sup¬ 
plant each other. But for whatever pniposo they 
wore kept, whether for ostentation, protection, or 
•unbitioUH desigiis, it is certain that their maintenance 
was very costly. 'I’ho records of hoflsohold cxpiaidi* 
lure of kings, prelates, and barons, aro such that 
almost staggiw belief. It is on rcconl that Richaid 
II. entertained ten Uiousand pc^ns daily at his 
tables; and from an account of tho household ex- 
[Kuises of the rich and powcrfel carl of liancaster it 
would appear that in one yosir—1313—ho expended 
ubont twenty-two thousand pomids of silver, equal to 
about ll0,000l.*of present niunoy. It was in vain 
ilmtjn tho rci{^ of Itklward II. and lll.%umptnary 
k laws* 'u'ero mode to I'ostram cxtmvagant fcastiugs; 
even ii\ ^iines of •famina prelates and barons would 
eat, drink, and muko rueny. regardless of tho poor 
tliat were perishing around them. Jf they were 
profuse *UaKdi times, it may lio concluded that tlicy 
wero much more hi> i)i times of abnndanooi At tho 
coronation of kings, tho installation of prelates, the 
niaiTioges of groat Wrons, and at festivals, the iium- 
bor of dishos sejved up, and tho gflosts ontertainod, 
sometimes amounted k> sevoral thousands. For in.- 
stanoo, at tho marriage banqbct of Itichard, earl of 
(Vnwall, there wero thirt]^ thousand dishes; and at 
tho installation of Ralph, abbot of St. Augustine, 
Canterbury, thoro were «x thousand guests and throe 
thousand dishes served up for tlieir entnrtainmont. 
As for tho banquet given at tlio nuptials of Alexander | 
HI. and tho rrinuoss Margaret of .England, wliich 
were rolcraniaod at York in 12b 1, Mattifiew Paris says 
that if ho attempted to (Usplay all its graudeur—mo 
numbers of tlu) iltustrioiu^iests, tho gorgeousness of 
their dresBOB, tho sumptqafenoss of tho feasts; and tho 
mullitados of minstrcla and mimics who word there 
to divert tho company-^ds rcadera would think that 
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field, bishop of Hereford, it is recoiflrid thol^n one of 
his prcachingipoiimeys, A.D. 1289, he spent his Christ- 
meM^iy at iiis manor-l?ouso of Prestbury, on whi(^ 
festival th«ko were served up on his tables two oar- 
ciises and thr(?o <parters of beef, with calves, does, 
pigsk, fowls, bread, afld cheese. There w*o also ten 
sc jt^ics of red and one of white wine, and oti abun¬ 
dance of ale from a recent brewing. Tho total cost 
of bishop’s dinner was 41.16«. 8H., or abrat one 
hundred pounds of present nmoy. 


iuallj there wore still crnly two meals a day, 
but ii^ luahty there was feasting It intervals all day 
long. ) It was^at this period tliat intermoats-'were 
rohuced; that is, delicate and light di^os were 
vo^ up between tho courses, «nd designed probably 
rocativos for tho more substantial ‘vionas. The 
hancor complains in the ‘Parson’s Tale* otfi the 
cookery which prevailed in hia.dl^. -• Sbme 
of-ih^ dib&s, ho intimatos, were so highly seasoned 
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miKQ'ltOOM AND KITCnGN. 


Tho cammoii drinks at this period wcra alo and 
cyder, bnt there wero groat quantities of wine of 
various kinds imported. Sopio of tho wines, as lupjM> 
crass, piggnent, and claret, vrero compounded of wine, 
honey, and various kinds of spices; tho imported 
wines c|ny^from Gruece, Franco, Spain, and Syria. 
Acoording to Froilsart, it was usuiu in his day fur 
persons of high rank to par^o of what was called 
wines;, that is, delicate cakes and wine wanned {tfid 
mixed with certain spices be&ro they rotiriH} to rest; 
and ho hears testimony that theso^ines had greatly 
contributed* to his comfort and "repose. Ijomotimes 
these wines wore taken daring tho day, and especially 
on the arrival of a visitor. In seasoning tm^m, os 
well as all other inflammable dainties, a plentiful ule 
was made of ginger, 4°^ ffre™ do Paris, and 

S nmioe. Bishop Swinfield’s spice-box had been well 
ed with cloves, *maco, cinnamon, ginger, pepper, 
cqtnniin, aniseed, and coriander, in projjpration for bis 
Christinas dinner at Prostbury; and to those wore 
added sugar, which th« crusades had introduced' into 
Europe. Sugar appears to have been in common use 
ok the (dose of me thirteenth century, for on one, 
oooaskm tho bishop’s footer purchased one hnodrod 
pounds in London; and on another he bought a 


single pound for eightpenco in tho provincial town of 
Bosi^ within his own diocese. Acooritiu^ to the 
Hous^old BoU of this remarkable bishop, who had 
risen to his high rank fiom a humble beginning, 
saffron was an iuduqiensablo article of cookery ux his 
times, for he had a tub for its special rooeption. As 
for his salting tubs, they must have been numerous. 
While at hv manor-house of Bosbuiy in tho Martin¬ 
mas season, his H(jpseliold Bolls show that fifty-two 
b^vQs and a lar^ number of sheep, swine, and oven 
^er, were saltca dow|^ for consumption during tlio 
Vinter: a sooson when littio fresh meat could bo 
produced lijr ancient agricultural economy. 

I E<iual extravagance was displayed 

in tbo costumo of this period os in 
the feasting and ontortoinmcuts. It 
fomed a perpetual subject of ^lopu- 
^ lar ontory against tho great; and 
tho illuminations in oontempomy 
manuscripis show that it was not 
without foundation, osjwoially <as 
lY^ards the foreign and extravagant 
famous wkicli wero prevalent. A 
Latin * Song u|)on tlio Tailoni,’ 
written in tho roign of lldury III., 
commences thust “I havo said yo 
oro gods; why should 1 omit tlio 
scrvico which should bo said on fes¬ 
tival days? Gods certainly yo are 
who can transform an old gaiment 
into the shape of a now ono. The 
oloth, while fresh and now, is made 
cither a capo or mantle, but in older 
of timo^ fimt it is a capo, after a 
little space this is traiisfomed into 
the other; thus yo (hango bodies. 
When it becomes old, tho collar is 
. -r - i-- • ■ out offi; wlion deprived of a col]|u-, 
it is inado a mantle; thus in tho 
manner of I'rotous aro garments 
changed. When at length winter* returns, many 
engraft up6ii the cape a capu{;e; then it is squared; 
after being sqnarod it is rounded, and so it beedmes, 
tm amice. If there romaiu vny moisols of ihe oloth 
or skin which is cut, they do not want a use, of 
thoKo are made gloves. This is the general rnaii- 
imr, they all make one robe out of auot];^, Eng., 
lish, Oerman, Frineb, and Normans,-with scarcely 
one exception." The civil costume in tbo roign of 
Henry III. was similar to that of the two preoiriing 
reigns. Bobos add mantles continued to distinguish 
tho higher ordei-^ the matorialaof wliioh wero of tho 
most costly doscriptiun f some iflinllos being now for 
tho first time lined with erroino. Matthew Poits 
says that at the niairiago of Alexander 111., king of 
Scotland, and Margaret, Henry’s eldest daughter, in 
the year 1251, the king wsm. attended by a thoosand 
knights dressed in silk robes caUiri wiiitoises, and 
t^t on tho next day they appeared in now drosses no 
less splendid and'cxpousivo. In tho^ female dross of 
this roign tho principal clumgo was in the foshion of 
wearing tho hair. Instoail of being plaited os pro- 
vionsly, it vnOs turned up jtehind and endosed m a 
caul of net-work oomposra nf gold, silver, or silk 
thread, over which tho veil was worn. Matrons and 
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widow*, howevet, still wore the win^o at head- 
]cer(diie(t hut it was greatly increased ift sire? and 
^ndered still nore unheocaning hy the use of a ncok- 
oloth called the gorget, which was wrapped two or 
time 'times round the neck, and fastened above the 
eara on either side of the face with pins. 

In the reign of Edward 1. there was a greater 
simplicity of costume. That monarch isj/said to have 
deowrcd it was not possible to to or dinunish 
real worth by outwanl apparel, and ho enforced Ins 
remiwk by dressing in a manner differing hut littls 
from a common dtiren. tHis queen, Berengaria, alsos 
appoara to have dressed with remarkable^implicity. 
Iter effigy oxlubita a dross utterly devoid of onia- 
ment. 'Jne dress consisted of a long gown with a 
lease sleeve, beneath which was the nsnal under¬ 
garment tight to the wrist, and a long mantle secured 
over the hreiist by a narrow band, and held in the 
left hand, the folds fitUing down and enveloping the 
fcci The funeral male costume of this reign was a 
long gown,Caching to tho heels and ffistened round 
the waist, or a tunic coming down to tho knee, with 
wide sleeves descending down to tho elbow; the I 
tight sleeves of tho under tuuio i-eaching to the wi’ist 
and conilliod by a row of buttons generally set close 
together from tlu# elbow to the wrist, a capacious 
hood and closo-flttiug hoots, or %ht stewkings, often 
richly embroidered,*aud shoes. The lady’s cobtume of 
the reign of Edwai^ L was obnoxious to the satirists 
of the-period, from the unnecessary amount of stuff 
tliat was tiscd in their robes, they' being so fitshionod 
os to trail along the ground. Their whimsical head- 
tires, also, were attacked by tho satirltits. One writer 
was so ungallant as to compare the ladies to pics and 
peacocks, their long tails trailing in the dirt “a 
thousand times longer than those eg such birds.” 


egmmaaer 


! and his grooms and i 
j which cost 16s. 9* 
tor himself and his junue 

pounds, about seven hundredlsa^'^ ^ 

pi%sent money. «Bqt this was' 
clothing tor bis establishment. Ha 
furs to mai'k his muk. He had hobdffw. toinever, 
and manties trimmed with t]^e remo oos^/itgderiaL 
The chaplains liad al%> v^uable fur trinm^gi^.btit 
the squires and lay clerks wore 
This was in the winter, while travelling in 
of tho bleak Hereford hills; but on& 
summer, olot^ of lighter texture, denominated ISnbtt 
russett, were purohasod, th^ bishi^ and ^ clar)v 
stul wearing same qu{di|y of stu^ and tim^'j^* 
vants beiim ogoin* distingmwed by their- 
dresses. The cloth /tva$ aU made of wool, .y^hem^ 
worn in summer eft winter, tho differenoe oohsistiBg 
onty in thaitoxture. 

In the reign of Edward IL, a great chahge7itt 
dress originate. That change chi^y appi^pred. a;b 
court, but the toxuriant taste, pf which Pi^ Gaves- 
ton was the principal promoter, became snbeeqimntiy 
very generally diffused. It was in that roim that 
party-coloared haMto come into fashion; and ^t the 
beeves of ^ surcoat, or super-tunio, terminated nt 
the elbow in tippets at lappets. The capuohom, or 
cowl, also became twisted and folded into fancifhl 
shapes, the wearer hearing it hut little more tinm 
balanoed on the h«id. Shoes were generally ymtn 
reaching to tho ankles, with pointed toes, and 
slightly ornamented. It was, however, in thn 
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The Hinuebold Boll o( Bishop Swinfield affords a 
glimpse of the oharaoter ai^ cost of dress at ^is 
Mrio^ M regards his own and followers’ waixlrobes. 
While in London he bought tour*piooes of coarse 
oloth called keyneth, fire liiin«’e l f and his clerks, 
which cost lUl. 6«, which wore made up into long 
gaimeats hy a tailor )j)~ his establishmeat. His 




■triie^ dioth bought tor them at a oort of 14L fa. ffd.\ 
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rei^ of Edward \U. that tho display ia oostome, 
commenced m the reign of his unfortanato 
iathu, was fully developed, 'inat reign mresents ns 
udth' an entire change of oostumo. Goauemen now 
worei a close-fitting tunia mlled a cote^ardie, vrilh 
tight! sleeves, and consid^bly shorter tium'ti^O 
dress^ worn during the previous reign. 1% J/m- 
buttoned down tho front, and was composed . 
riohesit matejia]| and magnifioently embre^i^ 
idamotimos they were mrty-coVmred, and t^ 
oocas^nally terminated at the elbow, fici^ 
depended, tho tippets, or streamei^ whi^ 
rsatuM the elbow to tin 

describing tin oidinazy oos^m ,i^-a 
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of^. fineheadt and allowed to flow at iho 

^ iaho^ers, ia luxnjiant. - HiR 
o(^ iJi^nRck, and hangs hehibd; it is hf 

orimM[|^>^; Hk tj^tly-fitting oote-hardio of dark blue 
is onobxlejAt the hips by an elcganlly-oimamented 
0 rdl% wIuK is never rejpresented, ei^er on male or 
ftmals' flgo:^ as encompasBigg the waist, and is 
geoenilly divji^ ^to a lories of square uompart* 
ments^' 'dthlMting omaigontal patterns, many of 
tirlitch:^,M:e! great beauiy: a small ds^r, or anc* 
Iso^/hanga frm the gixdlo. Tho right stocking is 
]|l^t!Bi the left one rc<h and the shoes are open at the 
mstqp,jpd ftsteued ro^ the ankle." The mantles 
Worn irtta^ the oote-hardle were, wexy longi and fes- 
tened>,ui)]^ the rig^t shoulder ly several lar^ 
bbtfonk Those worn on stote Oboasions had th& 
od^ indented, or cut in the form of leaves, in an 
elab^te and sometimes elegant manner. Ladies, 
-like the men, wore the oot^bordie, with tho long 
white,t^pets streaming from tho elbows. But the 
most ehaQusteiistio dr& of this period is thus de- 
sdribed. ly Fairhcdt, from the oili^ of Blanch de la 
Tom, da^hter of Edward 111.,* in Westminstm 
Abh^: lady has her hair arran^ in square 

plaits at the sides of the head; a band ornamented 
witix jewds onoirclestho forehead; her tight-fitting 
gjwn is plain and imonutinented,. hau^g in folm 
over flm i^t; long streamers &11 from ue upper part 
of the arm to the anUe^ and the hands are maoed in 
pockets, which now begin to appear'in ladier dresses, 
and into which they are most g^rally thrust, in the 
manner that a moctom French girl places hers in the 
pockets of her apron.” 

AooordinK to a monk of Glastonbury, HWover, the 
costume ofa^glishmen in this reim greatly varied; 
"They'haunt^,” ho,says, “so much qpto the folly of 
strangers, that every year they changed them in 
divms shapes and di^ursings of dgthing—^now long, 
now large, now wide, now strait—and every day 
clothings XTQW and destitute and divost of all honesty 
of old army, or good usa^^j and another time to 
’ short clothes, and so strail-wmstod, with toll sleeves 
and tippets of surooats, aird of hoo^ over long and 
large, c^s^^gg^d and knib on every side,«nd all 
BO rimttere^ and'all so huttoncri, that they seemed 
more Ukp to tormentors in their olo&iing,mna also in 
their dK>eing apd other array, than th^ soemed to ho 
like men." * 

But. it was during tlie reig;a of*Biohard IL that 
costume beciAne greatly distihguislted for ita varieties. 
His gwDifl&ther’B parliament had found it necessan to 
rtiiiJte sumptuaxy laws for regulating the dross of all 
rahki of peoplo, in order, as the preamble to thes9 
laws' set forto, “to prO|eift that destruction and 
poverty with which the kingdom was threatened by 
the' excessive expciftes of many persons in tireir 
above their ranks and foi^nes.1 These laws 
h^ b^ littie effoct during the reign of Edward III., 
his grandson came to the throne, they wore 
tlwrirn to the winds. The freaks of ever-bhanging 
flufliiOB became as varied as the whim and eztoava- 


Ko hounds were aef to his extravagance in 
Bolilfohfid says he had a cote-harao madotof 
and BtonOk whfoh wasvdned at thirty thousand rauii W 
or twenty thofusand pounds present money. His 
portrait m the Jerusalem Chamber well ulaatrates 
his goip^eous attire. His dalmatic is emb-oidered all 
over wm roses and the letter B.; his robe is lined 
with enuine,Jiaving a deep wllarof tho same material 
covering the shoulders, and is fostened round the nock 
by a he^ and olas^ of the most costly jewelled onra- 
iflbrta. His shoes ore also richly embroidered and 
act with stones; and hfs crom, scoptre, and orb are 
veiyeleffaiiS and splendid. With ju^ an examjdo 
before tnein, his courtiers, and pewle of all classes, 
became smitten with the love of nnery. It became 
tho foshion of embroidering the dr-ess with heraldic 
devices, foinily badges, or initial letters of tire namo 
and mottoes used by tho wearer. Harding, in his 
Chronicle, says that evoi-yman was derirous to surpass 
his follows m “costly clothing of silk, satiir, and 
damask,” nud bo adds tnat “ they never troubled thei»- 
selves about the payment of their flrre attire. An-ay 
BO rich, costly, and precious,ahad novor before boon 
known in Englmrd." 

It would Ira impossiblo to narrate all the^arietios 
of costume introduced during this leign, and the best 
illustration that can he nven of it as regards the 
dr^ of the different grades in Bnglish society has 
thus been ap^ oonden/^ by Fairholt from Chaucer's 
oolebruted "Cwiterbuiy Tales:" “The young squirn 
was - dressed in a short gown, with sleeves long and 
wide, embroiderod all over with whito and i-od 
fliuwe^ and his hair was as carefully curled as if each 
look h^ been laid in a prere. The yeoman was clad 
in a coat and hood of green, with a born slung across 
his shoulders ly a gjreeu baldi-iok,like a good forester. 
Under his holt was fixed a sheaf of an-ows tipped 
with peacock's foathere,* sword and buckler on oqe 
side, and a ' gay dagger' on the other. In one hand 
ho bore a how, and upon his arm a gay bracer; while 
a figure of St. Christwher, his patrsn sain^ orna¬ 
mented his* breast, metohimt had a forked 

beard, and was arrived in a party-coloured or motioy 
dross: ho wore a hat of Finders beaver; an,d hu 
shoes were 'olaspod fiur and fotously.' Thefrimke- 
lein, or country Kontleman, is desorilm as wearing at 
lus girdle on.onmaoe and gipciore; that is, (jogger » 
and pursa Th^ haherwhor, oarpenter, weaver, 
dyer, and tapestry-worker, were dothod in the livoiy 
of their various compiles, their poncho^ girdles, and 
knives wrought with sUver, and * not wdth oniss.’ The 
shipman was habited in a gown^f * folding,’ or ooarRo 
cloth, reaching to tho knee, a dog^r hung under his 
arm by a law passing roimd his neck. The poor 
ploughman wore a slwvofess tabard, a jacket, or 
sleeveless coat. The miller had a beard as broad os a 
spade, and wore a white oooft and blue hood, with a 
sword and buckler by his sido. The reeve, or 
stewmd, had his Jioard olose-sbavod; oiid hii hair oat 
close round the ears, and at the top of bis head, lilr* a 



a friar’s gown: about him, p4 camried a rosiy blade 
by his aioft 

“Of the ladies we may x^itioe the wifo pf Batht 
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wlioee oostnmd jany be taken aa a good exanwle of 
.that of tbe other dasses of the oomandnalty. She 
Vorekotvhie&on'ber head of fine doth, i^n Svudays, 
that * tvdghed a poni^ scarlet hose, mu> moist new 
dioos. ioor tiavdling dress was a wimple, a Itat as 
broad as a buckler or target, and a mantle. In the 
course of the tales many other illustrutious of cortuule 
occur, and that of tho carpenter’s wife ii) the ‘Miller’s 
'i'ale,* may bo citorl as an ins^oo. bho wore a 
girdle ‘barred of all silk,’ a white ‘baniuHsloth,’ or 
apron, full of gfires, broidetud before and behind with 
block mUc, and fastonedfity a brooch as big os tlio boss 
uf a biicklor.. jLlpon her head fthe w^ a white 
‘volnpcro,’ or cap tied with tapes, and a brood silk 
fillet round her head. At hw girdle hung her 
Icatbcr purse, ornamented with metal buttons and 
silk tassds; her shoos wore IocimI high upon her logs.” 

An English of tho fourteenth coutuiy ex¬ 
hibited a mutastieal and ewn grotesque ap^rance. 
Me wore long, pointed slioes, fastened to his knees by 
gold or silW chains; hoso of one- colour on ono leg, 
and of another colour on the other; short brooobos, 
which did not reach to tho middle of his thiglis, and 
disclosed tho slu^ of all tho j^rts inolnded in them; 
a oont, one halt white, and tho other half black or 
blue; a long bo.-h'd; a silk hood buttoned under his 
chin, ombroidcrod with grotesque figures of animals, 
dancing men, Ao* and soinetimos oniamentcd with 
gold, suver, and precious stones. 
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Nor was tho dress 



UALK COSTUHE, BICH 


uf fashionable ladies more' decent or liecoming. 
Knyghton says that the tournaments wore attondra 
“ many ladies of tho first rank end greatest beauty, 
but not alwaj^ of most untainted reputation, 
lliose ladies dressedm pard-ooloured tunics, one-half 
being.of one oolonr, and the other half of another; 
their iiiTimpos, or tippets, frero very short; their caps 
tomatkably small, and wrapped about their heads 
wi^ oords; their gix^es or pouches were ornamented 
wiMr gold and sih^, and they wore short swords, 
oalkd daggers, hefbro then^ a little below their 
navda.” Tlho head-dresses of tbe* ladies underwent 
numerous changes dniig^ the period, the most re¬ 
markable beiim that wmoh was worn neatly thnib 
|Bet abeye the head, in diape of a aag»r-loa^‘ witlv 

of fine folk flowing from the top 
tho ground. < 
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LADIES lieAD-OKESSGI. 


Some of tho dergy were not behindhattd with the 
satirists in condemning the coAUuoss of ^parol in 
\tliis period. Yet of all tho costumes worn, none was 
jmoro splendid tlidh that worn by eoolesiastios. Their 
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ts were richly oniSroideted wiMi 
and other ornaments o& the xiaiost 


fijgttiw of 
^borate 


rnnshim and tho borders were sometimes^ Mt 
pooioiu stoned while tho mitree and orpsieits of 
ignitoxies of the ChurolLwere enriohed. wifi^ the 
exquisite inventions of we gddsmiih J^el- 




jqetome. His uumk, in the' 

'it luxuriantly habited.' Thus his 



















.l!$?*»,^®SiW»' noted ibr pt^ 
jtt^ nis^ ^owtbflu 

•^ , - ■>•■ ■"•.;■• ^. . >■' •• 

In eotlngvf their - 

w &KM etoth foMed ' J. 

.' Tfaan#asiii8t.;FhuMl«^ ’' ' , 
liiVheD he thedi flint iMdef''; 


i*Torrj^mT-itXi’': 


7 a 0 oniino]i‘ Jinifftit maj go so 


fheoii be more than a^oouple 

^^niibnented with pcark, like the ne^ of a 
jgwtoial staff) of ^Id set with jewels as 
were made of load. Hosaya^~~ 

©ey be BoVited fa Hohos 
\ \x-;.‘^-':.. 'JPhat Obziiit's poverty is forgot 

. o . . . . 

'' Bofae wehr a mltor and ring, 

. ' '.I* .With double wonted weUmssedti 




With fiyns or with fitadMoa. 
Orelw witbdlnol^ver;. 
And flist b catted A tlio knee 
*.And qnsfafly bnttoned, « 

lest any iqibitasl man 
Emr fliiat imila 


• n fl 1 rTt^ 


Bsrefi»t to walk; 

Mow have they bnckled nhoca 
lest they Inut their hcob; 
And hoae fa bMd weather 
Fattened at tho auklc. 
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Andzideoneonnenasalfaighti 

■ ' ' mth hawkee and with honnds eke 

' With brooch or oudies on hb head. 

He .^qpoate of the monks, also,,when out of dmxoh, 
joiniiw in. danoes and eports, dressed in .gowns (rf 
sfauHfatorgroon, slfapcd after the newest &^on, and 
ent ihto onuunon'w at the edges like those.^ tho 
loj^, Wd oven appearing with * 

■ -i ;J %<lck]en brood, andAwotds long, 

■ ; ^'.'..^'•".Bandiick.ivithbaaelardikeur, •. 

.- 8aoh tools abont their neofca they l^ong.. ' 

Piers'iftbwtoan, is cq^nally bitter id* his oomtdfdnts of 
the l^do of tte clergy. He ropresOTts Antichrist os 
being aOo^panied by above a hundred pro^ pri««^ 
habits jj^'paltockst or.short jackets woiii by the 
^w .^^aked shoes and largo hniveB or dag^ra. 
Boseuads^ or* omam^ted daggers, were strictly for- 
hjddw'tAhs woiu ^ priests; and in PiersPloVrman'a 
“ yhnii)ih'’*vihe propriety of priests oarryiiiK thoir beads 
and]; bpi^ lhstcao of those weapons, ia Ihus insisted 
on"w»i'*. • ■ - " • - • • 
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noPEHnra BAnira 1337. 

As n^rds ^ armour of this period, it varied fn 
diifer^t reignB. In that of Henry IIL there yras an 
admixture of plate with the variousasorte. of m aU 
worn fiwm^ie time of the Ckmouest, the plater being 
confined to cape for the knees tSd proteotibus ibr the 
elbows and idtonldera. Chaig mau was alflp intro- 
duoed in this reign from Asia. A b^et of a barrel 
ffflvfi, with an aperture ibr sight out in tho transveiso 
bar of a cross, covered the head; and skul|^ps of 
various fomswere^om byinen-at-arn»hand ^nizm 
^thot^^h Edward l.'w'as rOgai'dloss of personal finoiy 
in lus oiTil attire, he encouraged a. taste fur splendour 
uid dhfplay amongst his knights and men-at-arms 
who aooompaniod him in his wars. Tlieir banners, 
shields, surooats, ond even %) housings of thdr 
hors^ were' emblaeoncd with armoriu bearings. 
Their war-helmots were alflo surmounted 1^ henddio 
crests. Towards tho close of bis reign ft became 
usual to havo a pair Of plates jbstoned to the shoddont 
of difibrent riiapee, all which were mibar'. t^. 
blazoned with beraldio devln^'or with the pldih 
cross of Bt Gco^cf! Ihem wefit out of fka^on 
next ..reign, which was chiefly difltihj^iijjlhfld 
inoioM of ^te amour, Qreaves were how 
irdint.of thtf legs, and hinsinrto andvftiblniiioM 
the should^ to the olbc^aottii^dfflM 
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duiiw ti» frlMx iiw 

nci^pim juu ub wwcoiA 'vroM attai^«d. la ih« oS 


BSarib&ii^ale amoar alibottt BuperMde^ho 
audedi diw mail. Tho lega amo, aaul ibet wont 
defl^lpAed lay <itc«l plates; aud even the knocUos liad 
small spikm, kno^ and other einainents placed on 
tham fdr defence. In tlua iieigii, alao,% btmtpletc 
called a plastron came into iMe,*it8 design being to 
keep the chain shirt, divested of its sloeves, nogi 
liiuvdng on the chest. The snieoat was alM d» 
carded, and an upper ^inuent, oaUed a gipon, whion 
was a tight v<^ made of velvet, and richly 
embroidored biih the arms of the wearer, sabstituted. 
Chaucer makes mention of this hi his Tele, 

thus.~* 

Witb bim than vonten Kn^bfM uanj a one; 

Somewed ben tamed Jo an habeiuoon, 

And in a bnart-plato and In a g^n. 

his ** Ointeibury Tales *’ he mentions it under the 
name of jupon, by wUoh it wus also known-— 

—2—Aiunon 

AU besmotrod utib lua oabei^eoD, 

that Ids jnpon jcas stained with his coat of maiL 
Very litilo altorauon was made in military costume 
in uo reign of l^chard II. The most xemarkablo 
diax^ was that <n a moveable vinn: being attached 
to tm) boBcinot, wluoh was a light hdmeiehaped 
skull-cap, at this lime always used in war; tho 
ponderous helmet being only worn in the joust and 
toumnmont. Light hounots were t|om in tho thigp 
last reigns of thus {leiiod by the Engliali inikntiy. 
The bsMrinot had been worn by Bichord Ooenr oe 
Lion; fiir in Weber’s lomanco cn tho renowned Cru- 
sadpi, wo aio told that a Sarooon knight gave Biohard 
a •soiryflatt" orblow— 

a * 

Hut fuuudrjd booyuct and hai 


(^the domestip ftmoitiiri 
the wm kvklu^ 

were a mete nom BOX or 
costly matorisl, and Che 
fleent in snbatapoe and iA 







bods are mentioned powdered 'Mth Uue esgkMr 
red Tidve^ with osinch feathers of i^vsr, ttoa hSMbs 
ofleoMTdBofgold: othore of blaok velvet, black aatia, 
and me, ted, and white mlk. Cloth bf gmd aa(id 
silver coverlets, and rich far of ermines sie also 
mentioned, as are shcota of feir white mlkthud dl|owB 
from tho East. Carpets of cnlk are specified w this 
age, all ’’paynted im emluroidered with inWi^es of 
gold.” In the thirteenth century the smsaiu ks<k 
^ir was frequent in manmous; butintiieibnrieimth, 
chairs and other articles were modified by tibs 
architeotnie. In wealthy &niilies*the most -bdakhle 
article of furniture was the plate, whhih dohtfsted 
(dijefly of bbyrls, tbgons, and cups silveir Or gold. 
Knives wore carried by the men, who a| itb table 
out thc&r own moat asid then servodf we fitaudei. 
Fmks were stMl unknown; an& it seems to hive 
formed a part of the education of females fer the 
so^ooliniBt^ to llach thorn how to use th^ fingers 
aumeala 

^Mention is made in this period of readin|g-dqliks; 












'tiOBlWttQfi^;^^^ 

j.)%;'&lt6Kf^. 
$birlti^»1j^ iha' 
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____ __, er d'ab-TjslJ, in 

(jooV||glt tat^ , or in rofm wBelew and difflion 
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in this prooiamstiofi Kia« Edwaid h^ 
toflitai^lory, for-it is evident ho conmdoi^ tlwt ^ 
sports partiohlftrisod ■wete dero^toiy to the im^tOT^ 
spirit of the nation. This prodamatwn ww evidently 
fciheoded, for, two yoaw after, another to the sa^ 
effect was issued. Ohsnoer iumtions w^tlmg w 
A ran as coftmon in his tune; and^ Mattliew 
teoords that in the year 1222 the citi«ns of ^ndon 
and the inhabitants of Westfclnstef had a famous 
wrestlihg-matoh for one, whidi tommated m a real 
hatUo. M whidl mwh Wood was shed, and the Lon- 

dnS were routed^- i 

• The -ihdobr amusomants of this period were gene¬ 
rally Aose of earlier times, hut some fcw are now 
W mentioned. The dishonest ^gaines menfaonod in 

SrprMtenrtion. of Mwud UI. 

to refer io games of ohanoe, to.which not c^y 

common pe^l^nt the Wghw cEsses, 

Among tn^ was tho game erf cr^ pile, whiA 
anp^ to havo been mtrodnorf at oowt by 

^SSouB nwnaroh, Edwarf to 

that period on one oceamon ho is 

iv_*1 \sr* i.-.'kn* Ava ntilUiTUHi which he hadCiOnt 
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THE KATION^L 
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>BY OF ENGLAND. 



CmOOUB CHBB'»>ARn. 



[HmrBT QL^HioEiJUk It. 

ir. 


DKlUaHT-BOABD. 

introdu(«d. (Judging from tlio oM illnminationa, 
IhoHO wcro a onaiso qnd primitivo kind o^masqncrade, 
wlioro the actors ratnor imitated the bmto creation 
than fictltiotu ^umai% characters. At groat festivals 
tho whole company sometimes wore masks; and the 
rovellings on those occasions were of tljo most obscene 
olmra^or. Towards tho close ot the period the mtim- 
' mingH became an attractive amnsdinontto^o common 
people, so much so th.at Edwai^ III., a.p. 1337, is 


said to have issued an ordinance aga^ Taa^ta who 
exhibited soondaloua luasijyein^ in 
in which he gave dirooticnui thai ali^fVM^tdahon^ 
^ whipped out of London. . han*' 

a *uets, pageants were intiodnoA finr th^ of 

[lo guests; and tho palaces of p;^oea, ^C;jiM^ of 
barons, were on such occasions inin- 

strels, mimics, ji^len, tniablon^ asA ’iQMhdanoers. 
As for dancing, that y^as a &Tonrite aiyenS^'^oh all 
occasions^ the h%heBt iif ran^ Snd 'the iM'^eiit per¬ 
sonages in the realm nut dfudaining to the 

light &ntastio toe.” The jester with 'hia^b^h;,. and 
hu mtesque Cap and bauble, was still an 'innim of 
l^bm and prin^y household his . office- h^i r.to 
excite the Jaded cpints of Sis lord by jesti^ .^mner 
intellectual or practical, aifd to keep the 
hall in a roar ny his wit or hnffixmeiy. TheaiHoal 
amusements wereSstill common; hut th^ appew to 
hove heas of the s^e character as the mysWi^ and 
miracles described in the former period. T^y were 
of a oharaoter that refleots no credit oithor on tiie 
taste or the piety of the «^. They wore fouiided. 
upon scriptural or religious history; 'but they wmte so 
intermingled with buffoonery as to render them'pro¬ 
fane in we high«»t degree. The ivords comedy and 
tragedy occur in some authors during this period; 
but by the former word nothing more ia meant than 
fftcetions tales, uid by tho latter, tales of woo adapted 
to excite terror, griei^ And pity. Cliaucer’s ** Chntor- 
buiy Tales” are, in this sense,comedies and tragedies, 
for some are of facetious, and others of a mournful 
oharaoter. Thus his *‘Tido of tho Miller” may be 
regarded as comody, for he is roprosenfed as the very 
pei-sonifloatiou of low mirth and churlish humour; 
and that of tho friar ropi-esents him as a wanton 
and merrj!*’boon companion. In his poem of “ Troilus 
and Croside,” tho poet himself defin^ wh^t tho 
tn^edy of tho period vrsf, fbrl^'mi^k, in hu pro- 
logno to the idle, says \ * 

Tnt^My is to tell tacertiJn stoiy 
As udu boik is mslain otto momory 
Of tlioin tliat stodoAn g^t proudly. 

And bo fallin out ot tlieir hie d«^<!0 
Into misery. V 

Accordingly, tho soventoon short storioS of which 
this ppem or tragedy oousists, lias but <mo burden, 
tho desueut of some great persofiage from wo heights 
of prosperity to the lowest depths of adveiaty. 


I. 




,GiyiL AND^lflLCCABY. 


HOUSES OF LANCASTER AND YORK. 


CHAPT^jR I. 
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itoBtMteBofgByyIT..A.P.lS09,ttttlwnB»th<rfMoh»rdni., A.P. IMS. 


► HBNBY IV. OF BOLINOBBOKE. 

Hxnbt. of BdUngbioke fras otxmneA king of England 
on the-13th of October ▲.n. 1399, jtiat one year alter 
he had.|oae into exile. His accession-yras ludlod aa a 
' happy.event'for*tbo oonntiy; but when parliament 
invest him with the /egol dignity, they performed 
an ymt.which led to the most desolating domestio 
stnwgle.tbat has marked the Engl^ annals—the 
fittaf Wars .of the Hoeos. 

The'elmm which Homy made “in his mother* 
tongne” to the English throne was plansible, but it 
was not just. JSis was not the rightful heir to the 
throne. His £ither, John of Gaunt, had two cdder 
brothers than hims^—^the Black I^nce, whose un¬ 
happy son had been deposed, and Lionel, duke of 
Clarencej who, at his deatli, left a daughter, Philippa, 
to inherit his possessions and pretensTons. Philippa 
married Mortimer, carl of March, grandson of that 
noble who was executed for the muremrof jpdward XL 
and whose forfeited estates hod been suhsoquently 
restored to«h^ family. The issue of this marriage 
‘ was Bogor Mortimer^ who succeeded tp his mother’s 
righto to the crown; and when it was placed on 
Heniy’s hemd at Weslininster, tho son Boger Mor¬ 
timer, Edmund carl of March,.wa(i, according to the 
law of hez^itaiy succossion, tlie undoubted heir to 
the throne. Hu righto, however, wera overlooked, 
and Henry, was the cnoson of the people to sway the 
Englirii sceptre. 

At the ^mmoncement of his reign, parliament was 
all comfdaisanco to King Henry. Lost any claimant 
ahould dispute his rights, his sm^aftorwards Henry Y., 
was created prince of Walo^ and dcclar^ heir 
parent to the throne. In Icgi^tion the ki^ and lus 
mrliament, for a brief period, went hand-in-hand. 
Some exoelleflt statutes wore enadted. Treason was 
reduced to its limits prior to the insurrcctkoi headed 
by Wat’Tyler; all the obnoxious measures of the 
late reign were repealed; and the delegation of the* 


lets wore thrown upon the floor of the house as 
pledges of battle in the lists. Henry managed to 
^nell the storm; but in so doing he created many 
personal enemUss, for the result of the dispute was, 
that the lords appellants wore deprived of tko honour| 
and estates bestowed upon them fur tlicir subser¬ 
viency, and, d^rined wc<rc%t> they, and uthors who 
oonfeuerated with them, plott^ for his ovoiihrow.' 

The chief conspirators weie the earls of I^utland, 
Kent, and Huntingdon, and Lord ii^nser—^who had 
been degraded from their rospoclivo titles of Albe¬ 
marle, Surrey, Exeter, and Gloucester—and the earl 
of Salisbaty, and T.ord Lumley. Their first dcugn 
was to kill Henry at a tournament at Oxford; but wo 
earl of Kbtland had revealed the plot, and neither ho 
nor the king made their appoai-ance. Feeling that 
tljgy were betray^ accomninicd by a body of hoiso 
the conspirators rodo rapidly to 'Vv’indsor, and sur- 
prisod the castlo; but the king was not witliin its 
walls. Ho was gone to London to levy an army to 
meet the danger. Thus disappointed of tluir prey, 
the conspirators marched to the west in separate 
bands, and proclaimed Kihg Bichard, hoping to rai^ 
an army in his favour. But the misdeusf fell upon 
t their own heads. The burghers of C^ncoster cap¬ 
tured and beheaded the earls of Kent and Surrey; 
and the cittzens of Bristol, ecpially loyal to' King 
Henry, seized and executocl tho lords Lumley and 
Spenser in tho some summary fttonnof. OtheA of tlio 
oonspirators were taken prisemera and wore subse¬ 
quently executed under legal judgments; and to put 
an end to demonsVations in favour of,tbo deposed 
monarch, it*was soon after stated that ho*had died at 
Pontefract, and in proof of his death his coipso was 
sent to London, an^ exhibited with tho foce exposed, 
that all men might see that be was indeed dead. 

There‘were great rejoicings in Jjoudon at the defeat 
of this conspiracy. When the cfuartois of those who 
had hoen executed wore sfut thither, budiops and 


But on tihis subject vfblont disputes occurred among 
the bfoona. Tmeo appeals had been gr^tly abusra, 
and t^',' conduct of the lords who had appealM 
Glouoeiiiisr, Arnnflel, and Warwick of treason,^as 
related; in A foimw page, was called into questlbn. 
So fiaic0' wAa fho altoroatum that the words 
And “tridtpr * ireve finely exchanged, and forfy ga^t> 


Ho had been instrumental in the murder of his unde, 
tho duke of GlouQiester; hod deserted Hiohaxd, 'by 
whom he was trusts; had conspired against tho liro 
of Heniy, to whom ho had swm alugianoe; had 
betray^ hiev associates, whom he had in reality se¬ 
duced mto this abortive consiAacy; and, as> climax 
to his ihfiuny, ho npw appeued m London, canylug 
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•^0 ^ , yHE NATIONAL HIB: 

on a fx)lo tho head of liOrd S^enfier» hia broth^m- 
law/vj'uch ho presented to the king a$ a ® 1 

hqmlty! And yet this infomons man was mfimrod fo 
live;' and soon afters on the death of his fother, he 
booamo duko of York, and first prince of the blood. 

TJio conspiracy was onolled, bnt Heniy’s throne was 
stili hedged about willi dangers. I£is reign, to a 
great c-xtent, is marked witli iiwmrm’tions» whreh 
gave him full eiuployinont, and sovolely taxed his 
ability to suppit'SH them. Nor was it fiom within his 
own dominions only that his throne was threatonad. 


(ho deposition and deat 
sensation in liiat oonnti 


Anxiety for the welfare of 


To«Y OF engl^np. : 

at Homildcsa Hifl by the.eail of NortWiBi 
bis son, tine Jlotspur 4?gK»v «h 

tite 

nobles opd knig;hti^ ;; 

•riotory was ^bieved by'^tiwwwii pb lmfalji 
arrows did foarftil excootioh, the l^grafe) 
with the knights .ond Squiref^ OtlWq^^. 
tators of the deadly scone. ,, 

At the time of the bati]o*of ifomraS||| 
was engaged tn aWhr vith th(u'W^l|i|:| 
of Wales been strongly attacm^.^^ 
and bis deposition* MTo'^them JBiQorhil'';| 
revenge they ravaged the oonntries- hdraj 
March(», carrying away much oattis,‘ei 


pxcBkt/zy, 


his daughter, the chihbqnoen of England, who was tJl tbo merchants that feU in .fhe^ ;t^j 


.Yhis 

i:nrhpae 




t^'the 


by these events loft dofencoloBs, Imd such an efibet 
upon King (jliarles, that he was seisced wiUi a fit of 
insanity. Ho hod been lung subject to montal do* 
rangcrncDts, and bis uncles wore more the rulers of 
Franco than lie was; and, enraged at the intelligence, 
the dnk<i,iil' llurgundy led an army into Ouienne, still 
*in the posKosKiou of England; while .tho duke of 
ISoiirbon loci another ^iiny as far as Agon, to second 
bis ontonu-uo. That .enterprise, however, signally 


country vras .^pe/or revolh; and it wha. 
various injudiaous and severe onactme; 
parliament Ity wt^ of retaliation for tiid 
was.no^onty enacted that, reptisals- 
proporty and persons were .iustlBabls,' 


persons were justlBa' 


ordained that no Englishman sltoi 
the suit of any Wd^man within 


bo 
i Walei 


s TO^:'.%Wel8h 
ile^.was 
bo at 

ale^ exh^ by 


hing BO long as1h( 
preserved to thgm. 


f^chises and liberties were 
No overture conld persuade 


the judgment m Englid) justices; that nb 
shoiud M elected in any mty or tows in ibi^ltaid as 
a citizen or bijr^ss; and that no Wde£^i>uni'Bli<^d 
either boor arms or wear armour. Yheee enaotitoentB 
mnst have been very galling to the brave'dostiiondauta 
of the ancient Britona A leader only was wan&ig, 


thorn to exchange masters; ahd tho king, on rcoovor- and private wrongs gave them tliat leader..in tho 
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ing his senses for a season, forbade hostilities, his one 
dosiro being to have his daughter restored to his 
parental oaro. On his mrt, Ilcnry hod no desire for 
war with X'ruice, and after leng^cncd ncffiotiatij^ 
iNabulhi was carried over to Calais, and deUverca to 


the duke of Burgundy. ITenry proposed a marriage 
between his oldest sun and Isabella, but Charles 
■vw)ald not listen to tho propositfon; i-ather than con¬ 
sent to such an alliance, ho received her back again 
with only her jewels, loavifig tho sura of two hundred 
thonwincl francs of gold, which had been paicl to 
Bichai'd in mrt of her dower, in the bands of King 
IJonry. ' 

i _ ^Tlm conquest of Scotland was still a ^pillar idea 
iu_ England. In order, thuroforo, to inaugurate his 
Toign'WiHi some marlA;d event which would raise bim 
in tho os(.iination of tho people, Henry resolved upon 
an expedition into that country, lire time seemed 
auspiskous for such an enterpi^. ^tlaud was at 
that iTeriod‘'in a state of dis&action.* Its king, 
Bobei^ WHS aged and infirm, and his oldest son, 
.David, was at variance with the cWof of flio Sewttish 
nubility. Thiis encouraged, Henry collected an array 
under the old i^stem of feudal servioo, for ihe tnva 
sion of Scotland: thb great churchmen oontributinir a 


person of ono of tho most zemarkablo men of. hxs age 
—Chven GleAdowor. * • 

Owen Gleudower was a descendant of the. anoient 
iirinces of Wales, being tho great-grandson of IJewol- 
lyn. He was educated at one of uie inns of court in 
Lioudob, and bad been an esquire in tho honsdiold of 
King Kickard. Ho was a l^downer in Wal^, and 
his property lay contiguous to that of Lord .Grey do 
liuthyn. Not satisfied with his own krdiid dotnoins,^ 
Lord Grey seized some of Owua Glendow^s lands,' 
and tho Welsh squire sought redress of ]^rliamoat. 
That redross wsA denied: he was told by the peers, 


ams in sdf-defonce, and recovered bin property. 
King Honry now doolarod him an outlaw; and Owen 
bol^y Topued by declaring hjinsolf the*princo of 
Woles; mid tliat doclaration was secondi^'lty tiio 


pi^nco who had ariseh to 
anbjent Brik>ns. 

tVhUe the insurrecti 
Hoi|spur Percy and Prince ! 
}f age, trore sent og 
car, also, xn. I401i 
but their oombiu^ 


their stu^bs, and 
ul^ wlu^^.mer- 
uietly mt of tho 
ieirfial^inonn- 
' of 

igB of bMpsi who 
the 


tontli of their inooznos towards tho support of the kxiigdoiii and betook tiiemselTos to. weir in 

ontorpris®» ^ taking the field with 4aifw to f^ht for Owen Glendower: 

their retainors, at their oum ohargos. This expodi-' freijdom bmng quickened Ity the songs, of 
tion, however, proved* fruitless. Henry summoned e^w^rywhere attuned their harps in 
King Bobort and his nobles to meet him at Bdin- pt^nce who had ariseh to 
bur^ to do him homage: the king for his orown, and Wient Brikms. 
the nobles for thmr mtatos; but wbon Jhe reaped iVhile yet the insurrecsti 
that city ho foxind ilf dofonded, and a tuh Hov^ur Percy and Prinoo! 
ottompt to take tho castle, he returned^ to E nglftnd . 

Shbsaquwtly, in tho 1402, the Scotk .jr^ftinted;. 
by invacong Northumberland, but they‘ 

■ . .-O.v'V-Vv-.-rS;:**** 






to IwK^ CoAifit^ in burning towns and village^ and 
do aohd fag^Bpijw of wo oounhy. Glondofnr^ 


W;W A^^^ufjoiikand 
^7* •baN^rarted rgMSul;” tat be W 
jtfie aaa^boB through .a difflcnlt afid 

"deKMwe-Tfli^^ the oountr^, fiotn Tmioh tiiey were 
oooi|^^ '1» totiro fhr want of proviaons. Biway 
day .w^'i&gbmotlon mined Strength, Glondowore 
fitauK^^beb^ i beightoiM by his out>(^Beralbg tho 
E a g Hj^'i tjaadcw. a^nd that 0bno, in the year 1402, 
wiiw.'^i. fhxIhiBr increased, while Henry was in 
great i4ctori«i»: in oao of which he 
pr;ia<»or, and in tlio other captm-ed 
Sfr {dPj&ffltd ' Jaortii^ nnde to the young earl of 
boldly* defied, Hetuy marched agifin 
.ihi$'^a|es,'.tQ obock "ehe insolgnoo and nialio8” of 
jGdendowmr. Advancing from Shrewsbury, he 
divl^^ his fiiroas into three s^rate armies, which 
pQuradiitdo Wales in as many diiforent qtuy^ters. But 
U^idqiwdr was nowhere to bo found—^no was lost in 
the'wptmtains.. Ha was slieady, for his loamiug, 
regavdad as a necromanoer by his simple countrymen 
-‘T^o^ wbo had intorcoarso with the invirable world of 
sp^ts* It is related.that Henry, while in Wales, 
caiM t6’b6 of thmr opinion, thouj^ got from the same 
oatiW^' ,. While Glendower was, as it wore, in tho 
oloudsf'.theia were storms of rain, snow, and hail, 
whh^'inundated the valleys, and swept away tho 
Tgn g4liih tents, and Henry withdrew from his pursuit 
of huQy'^ocm^ncod, it is allcgod, that he liad rai^ tho 
tempests ^ his wicked sorcery. When he retreated, 
Glendower came down from tho clouds, and marched 
in triumph through tiro country, overy one acknow- 
ledcpng the gran&m of the groat LlowoUyu to be 
the^ true and lawful sovereign. 

As soon as it was discovered that Owes Glendowor 
had booome tho leader of the Welsh insurrection, tho 
Engliah. farliament ordained that no Englishman 
maixied to any one^f his kin or race should hold any 
oiBoe mfher in Walos or in tUo Marches. In defianoo 
^of this cfnaetment, however. Sir Bdmuild Mortimer, 
Henry’s. **‘b^oved cousin,” was, daring tlio winter of 
A.U. 1402-3, tmited to the daughter of tho Welsh 
nliiaftai", and thereby changed his position from that 
of. a priseinoi^ to too friond and ally of Glendower, 
TbiS' union appears ohiofiy to have been brought 
about bs Hotl^s ojvu impolitic conduct. Of ull the 
nobles ^ England, none bad contributed more to 
plaowhim on the toremo than Percystif Northum- 
borlai^ ' it was the Poicys, also, that bod bocn the 
chirf defenders of that throne when the Soots, under 
DmiglofL invaded England. It might have ‘boen 
smipdi^, tiSer^ore, that any -favdtar they might have 
amd^idr 1dm in reason wonld have been freely 
ftiaatefii. ■ He did, indeed, liberally reward tho earl m 
M^o^umbmlaad by tho ^ft of several broad manore, 
- and jnwt of flto lands inVb&nd which had belonged 
to of Douglas, lhat was doomed soffim^t 

ty insure the gputitnde and fidelity ofIthe 

Peti^' 4^. to it might had he not touched theiil in 
tbi^r^itataial,kflfbotiona. The wife of Henry l^y 
waf-‘^‘yW4f’'of'Edmund Mortuae|r,and when h^was 
.ta]Gtot>’!udiibheir by Owen Glendower, Percy sought 
permpi^df te be allowed to ransom hitnoy 

tlm mbney to toe Wehib.^iof* 


roquesfwM natund, but it was refused. 
jpliijrCi^''toe young earl of Hhrdi, whwwas tho 
bf mO inione, in olase custody, and his 
poody traa to alloiw hhf uncli^ Edmund Murtimor, to 
be retained as a prisoner in Wales.- The security of 
his throne was his first object in all his actions; but 
by this polity ho bronght it into imminent danger. 
Kot only did Edmund Mortimer ally himself with 
Owen GlenSower, but toe Fmys tnemsolvoB,. wlio 
now treated Henr^ as a usurper, drew their swords 
in fovgur of tho righthil heir^too bey earl of Haroh. 

The conspiracy that* ensu^ wm one of the most 
Tormidabloo^racter. Tho Toroys assomblod their 
vossale, and liberated tlio earl of*'Dbugla8 witoent 
ransom, on condition of his joining them with his 
forces, while Owen Glendower agreed.to ctHipcrato 
with twolvo toonsand Wtdsh. Ine aid of tho kings 
of Franoe and Scotland, also, wa.s solicited, all fiwlings 
of patriotism for their countiy being swallowed up by 
those of revonge. 

The conspiracy was condnefod with the groate|t 
socreoy and despatch. True to his engagomout, tiio 
carl of Douglas crossed too .borders with a conaidur- 
abie force. When tho war.broko out, too old earl of 
Northumbbrland was " soro sick at Berwick,** ^d too 
commaud was intrusted to his mn, tho hotspur 
Percy, Hotspur marched towards North Wales,to 
meet too roinforcoments of too Welsh, and on his 
road ho was joined by tiie carr of Woreostor, his 
uncl^ wito a nwy of archora from Choshiic. At that 
time Henry was marching towards the no/th with an 
army to join too forces of Northumberland against 
tj^o Soots. Ho -at Burton-upon-Trent whai ho 
heard toe nows of tho revolt, and he hnmod forward 
to give battle to tho rebels. Glendower was on his 
ma^ from Carmarthenshire to join too confoderates, 
but Henry’s rapid movements prevented tho union of 
toeir forcas. Tho royal troops discovorod Hotspur 
near Shrewsbury. It wdt evening wdieu tho opponng 
forces como in sight of each other, and tho battle was 
defoned till tho morrow. In tho moantimo .the con- 
flc^rates sent Henry a haughty defiance, stating tho 

f rounds on which they hod taken up arms for, his 
ethroncment. 'I'beir tnanifosto iipbnudcsl him mtha> 
the poijury of which ho had libcn guilty, whSu on his 
return from exilo ho hod sworn upon tho gospels that 
he had no other intention than to recover Ute duchy 
of Ijiuoaater, and ^t ho would over romi in toitoful* 
to King Bichard; whereas lie had first 9o(;u-oued and 
then murdcoed him, and, by tlio aid of his friends and 
aixomplicos, hod crowned himself king of tho realm.. 
It further accusedThim of usm-ping tlio tlirono, which 
at tho ‘death of Kichard did of right belong to tho 
house of Mortimer; of loadinp^o nation with taxes, 
although ho had sworn upjn the gospels that without 
too utmost ncocBsitios he would noTCC levy any im¬ 
positions on his pooplo; and of nrecuring by his arts 
oloctions in parliament fiivourablo to his usurxM.tiou. 
Finally, it accused him of hamh conduct -with re^rd 
to Sir E&nund .Mortimer, and charged him wito 
seeking too dostruction of tho Percys because they 
hod entmud into negotiatidh for the releUlte of ihoir 
kinsman frqm captmty in Wales' without hie consent. 
On all these grounds too laamfoitin declared Henry 
poijntei and false, thfO eop^atora adding that by 
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the blessing of God they intonilcd to prove ^ ^7 
(leads of arms. On liis part, Ucniy simply r^hed 
"fcat the ocnii^eTates vrvxo falsa and forsworn toitors, 
whi(^ ho would prove by dint of mvBa.’d and fie^ 
ImtOo, and ho doubted not that God would give him 
tho_victory. . _ . . ... 


less note, wore taken prisoners, and battts 
over. The ^ughter was feur^ iho 

Soots escaped, em of. the who 

tluis mot in m<>rtal comhai« hdf were: ■.ej[:^ir;min 'nr 
w^undod. Douglas was ti^ted^aa a 
and entortaineir kindly, but Woinosi^v-lEiwertcin, 


It was on the rtoriiing of the 2lHt of July that and Vernon wore beheiadod as rebels on^^ iMd of 
Ih iirv and llofmiur drew out their forct* to meet in battle. Tlie old oarl of Korttramherlnod Wffs' siarch- 


emt extent, having a goiiUo range of hills risirife fled to his castle of Warkjwn^s but he wah com- 
towards the Welsh bonier. Tlte armies were nearlji polled to snii'ender himself into Ime^ kinffa Ohsnds at 
(.Hjiial in niimbers, each consisting of ab(*it fourteen York. He made his peace with Henry, who 
/hoMtiand men.' Many years had elapsed since the him to escape even without a fiiifeituxe.' Vf w ? 


(.•(pud in numbers, each consisting oi abcftit lourteen 
/hoMtiiind men.' Many years had clap^ since the 
sons of Knglaud liad op^xnnsl each other in the field of 
Ixittle, and as the opiKwing armies gazed at 
other, tiiero was n pause of dread at the impmidmg 
struggle. ITenry, whoso life and crown dependtjd 
nixai its issiio, would fain have stopped ttie stnfo: ho 
sent the" ablxit cd iJIimv-sbuiy with proposals of an 
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him to escape even without a toifeituxe. ? 

'it was not only Hotspur Per^ and the c(m:^iein(|&s 
who charged Henr^vwitli tho'bmrdor of Kihg'ltuAiijrd.' 
It was the pc^ulor belief both in France and Eng¬ 
land for many years; and by what mcahh bn died 
still remains a mntwy. Homy himself tren^ the 
tale 08 calumny. The duke of Orleans havitw. io a 
letter addressed to Henry, a.d. 1403, insinufiilm .'^t 
he was guilty of tho murder; and in reply he oalled 
God to witness that he wus fhuooent of the crime, 
and offered to meet him in single oomhai to prove his 
innocence. Appeals of kings to h(3aven in tiiat b(^o 
wore of little value; but there is no direct evidence m 
history that Henry did either ordur or consent to tho 
death of Bichard. The accounts are conflicting. One 
chronMer aaya that Sir IHerce Exton, with .a band of 
assassins, ontored bis prison at Pontefract, and that 
Bichard, seizing a battle-axe, fell bravely fighting; 
anchor, that Biohard died by voluntary sta^ation; 
while Froissart confesses that he could not'State by 
what means he died, whetlicr by a natural or by a 
violent death. One thing, however, is certain, that if 
ITcnty was innocent of this crimp, which was laid to 
his cliarge, his momory must over be l^eld in ab- 
honenoo for a political crime of whiclf no English 
monarch had ufl to this period bo5n guilty. 


amicable arrangoment, but they wero scornfully ro- 

j(»!tod. Then (ho ti-umpcts* bl((w, and the royalists, momuch had ufl*to this period bo5n guilty. ” 
crying “Saint George!” and llieir advesarios, “Es- lleiuy ascended (he throne witli tho almost uuani- 
mranco, P^jj!” tho ai'mios jinncd battle, The mous support of ^he ecclesiastical hierardiy. ■ The 
Borthumbriun archers drew their bowstrings with primate, Archbi^op Anmdol, was most seealoua in his 
fotal effect, many of tho king’s troops worS slun, and weak enuse. Tho support of tho (dorgy, however, 
•.those rylm luwl not f^len ivcoiled before tlicir well- was purchased by Heniy at a feai-ful piice. -.Bofoio 
aimra anir tlw nfreo charge of tho men-at-arms he ascended tho iltrono, like his father,* John of 
led by Hotspur iind Douglas. Homy of Moiuuonth, Gaunt, he had favoured tlie doctrines of ,(Jio reformer, 
who had juinra his tuther tho day before tho battle, Wycliffe; but no scxincr bad hta become ktog, than 
was WOTndod^in tho fact’, hut ho stjlJ fought with tlio Arundel obtained the passing of a statute whereby all 
rage of a bon. lleiuy huuself fougUt dcsj^rately in persons worS reeiuired Co renounce heresies, to deUvor 
the tmokost of ^ battle; and Hotspur and Douglas nft hcretievl bcioks, and submit themsolvcs to tho 
sustained thoir higii renowm r]io feats of valour Church, on pain of bc'ng handed over to the secular 


by his powerful arm, Hmry himself, who fought in 
plain armour, was imhorsed by him, but ho was raii^, 
and again rushed into tho thickest of the %ht. Fur 
three hours the field u/hs ccmtoaiiid with me fiercest 
obstinancy on both sides. Victoty trembled in the 
bahinco, but it was at longfii decided by one singlo 

n.'rvwvuar rvVAVWkA#) .__.9 


ovvry QUO who dared to assail tho ooniipbctfUf- of tho 
PiUFch. I’his subject, however, wiU bo mere -fully 
considered in the succo^na^rticdc on rdigionv. 

Although by the issue of^e l«tGe at Sn^c^^uiy 
the house of I^ncastor was established on'thAthx^e, 
Heuiy had still to contend with nuxnerouC'enemies, 
botH native odd foreign. 'VVar with Owen.Qlifhfdower 


miiorrers. j ne weisn ned to the hills;'•the gallant .msatj concluded a trmty with him. as “Chreili prince 
5?'*?^ with Worcester, tW har^ .o^ .of.JluleK" Heuiy of ilontooutl!^>;ti#dn 'tve^ into 

Eiadertoo, and Sir Bicliard Vemoi^ wiih oth/^s of^^^al^tp fight wi^G^dowtg^buit»^ifa(»lglt he waa. 
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rauxteMrol in aoino ddmushes, tho camp 
Jifibaavhile, the French carri 


ooasi^ axat plnndfixe^eveiy ship thbjaconlA lay flnfir 
handa.i^.>a^ se^' The isles ox Jersey and Querosey 
‘v^ore (i^ptji|ed, and Flymonth was pltindorcd and 
homed by these Frencjn mamudora. No war was 
doclar^,. and the French govcy-nmont disowned these 
tranaactit^ Ipt i* is cloas they were connived at, if 
oot 'sanctioned and snpgprted, by that ^vemment. 
The Miglish, however, were not li^kward in m akin g 
Banding tOgotl;er, as in the reign of 
^ ^ sailors i^read desolation on 

shores of the Channel, and made prizes of 
seyittal Sbefs of Frenelf morchaoitmon, loaded with 
valuable merchandize. More mischief injthe end was 
demo by the English than by the Frrach in tliia 
predatoiy viur&ro, and neither govemmont was in 
a portion to protect thdr coasts fixnu insults and 
wrongs., 

A popular belief which existed in England caused 
Henry considerablo cifibarrassment fiir several years. 
That' belirf was that Bichard was still alive: that he 
had escaped from Tontefract, and was still living in 
Swtland. It had been spread abroad when the (Scots 
were about to make tlteir foray into tiio north, under 
Douglas, that Butiand was coming to assort lus 
rights; and associations were formed to. welcome his 
return, and to co-oporato with the Soots in an attempt 
to restore him to his tlirono. Biohard camo not; but 
the belief in his oxistonco had not yet hided away in 
the popular mind. Ihis year, indeed, it was i-evivcd 
with gfoator three than ever. According to tlio old 
chroniclers, a man named Sorle, who had been a gen¬ 
tleman of the bedchamber to Bichard, llkving heard 
that his old master was alive, came over from Franco 
to ronew.liiu survioos. Instead, however, of finding 
the king, ho only fohud one who boro s6me resemblance 
to him: liichard’s coiu-t fool. Sorlo had bpen deceived, j 
and bo resolved to deceive otheis. *He persuaded the 
buflbon to personate Bichard, and having counter- 
foited Bichard’s privy seal, despatched letters to many 
of the late king’s friends in England, assuring them 
that he would soon mako Iris appearance among them. 
The effect was all that Serlo could havo dosii'^. 
Many believed thak Kichard would soon appelr, with 
a body of French and Scots, to fight for tne reposses¬ 
sion of his throne; and had ho cumo would have 
found numbers r^y to aid his catiSe. • In Essi!^, 
where, the countess «rf Oxford, the mother of Do Voiu, I 
the uufcfttniiato duke of Ireland by bei- servants 
industr^usly spread the nows abroad, there wore ' 
maim teadyto take up arms in his fiivonr. But the 
vi^Unos of Henry cheeked any outbreak ^t might 
have- arisen from the rtimpur. Scrlo’a socrot mes- 
senge^ was. anustod, and ho having di m d oBcd the I 
nattMMi..^ thu partita with whom he had oommnni- 
cateid,< among whom wore many monks, they were 
taken, into custody and thrown into prkon. The uld 
ooun^of Oxford^ imprisoned; and her secretary, 
who 'leiffibimed tiiat*he had seen and qwken with I 
Biohi^, wM drawn and hanged. Berio hi yisel^ was ' 
snbseqi^tly canted, and perished as a traitor in 
.Ixmdcm'i. .Itat-tne belief in Bichard's existence still 


lingsxed in tho pofmlar mind. Proclamations were 
issueA for several years against thoso who epiftad such 
a rumour, and some wero punished with dcaUi for 
the offence; but still tho belief was that the court 
fool in Stirling Castle was tho veritable Richard him¬ 
self. The bwcf has oven been revived by soiuo of 
our recent histoiions, who state that Bichard’s escape 
is proved bu documents in the Becord Office; Hint 
there are entries in the public accounts of Bootliuid, 
of expenses for lu8*cnBtuay ; and that he lived in a 
i^to of imbecility in Stirling Oastlo till the .year 

i 419, when ho died.* Th|re is ovory' reason to 
elieve, hUWever, that this imbwUo was tlie court 
fool, whom Sorlo had raised to thd dij^niiy of a 
monarch from his resemblance to King iwihard. It 
is clear that tho Fronch believed in the death of the 
haplcFB monarch, for in tho year 1406 liis" child 
queen," now grown into womanhood, inanicd tho son 
of Henry’s mortal enemy, the duke of Orleans. 

During his roign Henry hod heen cautious iu de¬ 
manding aid and supplies from his patiiamci^. 
But necessity knows no ' law. His wans, esjio- 
cially in Wales, luwl been very expensive; and at 
tills tiino lie was about to equip flei'fas to defend 
the coasts and tho trade of tho kingdqia from 
tho marauding Flemings aud Bas^rlings, who, in¬ 
cited by the duke of Orleans, were cruising against 
tho English iu great ships, and oeinniitting the most 
atromous cmoltioe. In tlie parliament of a.d. 1404, 
therefore, Henry demanded money for his neceasitios. 
The commons wero not avoi'so to granting him the 
aid ho required, but they apixsar to havo been very 
unwilling to votiiit out of tiieir omi pursc's. Appear¬ 
ing in a fxidy before tho king, who wis on his tlirono, 
they proposed that ho sltoiild supply his wonts ehiefiy 
by seizing on tlio revenues of tho clergy, who at this 
period isissossoil a* third part of tho riches of tho 
roahu. Tho riches of tlie clergy it wtis asserted, mode 
them negligent in their duty, and it would bo an afii- 
VHiitago both to olinrch and state to lessen thdr in* 
comes. It was a cool proposition, ani^ono not likely 
to he acceded to without a stern opposition. Arundel 
took tho l?ad. The 8tripping*of the clergy of their 
estates would, he said, havo tho effect of jitopping^ 
tiioir prayers fur tho wolfa^ of tho state. Thun 
foiling ujxm his knees, the archbishop vehemently 
deprecated a sin so heinous as tiic invasion of tho 
patrimony of thck churoh. Henry appears to havo* 
instigatod'the commons to make the ]U‘oposition, but 
when ho found that the clergy hud taken fire, 
knowing that tiipy wero the chief supporters of 
tho throne, ho declared that ho Would t^iutain 
them in their rights. It ygia liis intention, ho 
said, to leavo tlio (Jhnrch in a better condition 
than it was ' when ho ascended tlio throne. Em¬ 
boldened by Ibis deelarotion, Anindel lectured,tho 
commons for making such a propel; taxing them 
with irreligion, ana with ah impious dodro of ro- 
moving the burden from their own shotildon to those 
of thou superiors. Notwithstanding, tho commons 
retired and passed a bill for^oarrying tho sphepie into 
execution, which was rejected tlie peon. Through¬ 
out the wh»lo of his roign, Henry was obliged to court 
popularity; and tho commons, sonmUo of their grow¬ 
ing impoiiancc^ under the rule of on usurper, acted 



not (mly on this, bnt on other oocftsiona, with on iiwic- 
pondciu^ unknbMrti to their predecesBora. TJxt»i in tlie 


tiuiui wore ausweiioti; mjhI in mih, the fiftli year, the 
ooDipell'.'d him to diwuws several of his hotiBeholtl, 
among >vhonj was his confessor, becauso they had dis¬ 
pleased tlieni -lho commons of J&igland. Yet Honi;}r 
uppeara to havo Ijfcn carefnl to have a packed house 
of oomraon's, for on tma occasion the ^oriiFs 
mayors wi'ro direeted not to retnn» any man of learn¬ 
ing, cKp<H;ially lawyers; whonco it is known in his- 
loiy its “ 'Jlio lack-feaniing Parliament.” 

'i'Jio attempt to seize the rovonoes of tho clergy 
niitdo a bad impression on tho peers. Henry was 


proposition, although ho hart so gracefully folded the 
(Kiint. ft oortainly looked like double dealing, and it 
glive rise to much ill humour. Nay, it accelerated 
another insniToction. hlarlv in tho year 1405, tho 
young carl of March awfliis brother, who wore kept in 
cloNO confluoment in Windsof Cairtio, were surrep- 
liliously*libeTated, hut were letakou; and tho falra 
Kutjand, now ditke of York, tvas accused of being 
privy to tho attempt, and was thrown into prison, 
wlioro ho lingered for several yuara. llis fate excited 
no eymiwithy, for ho was considered a traitor to all 
parties. It scorns probable that York contemplated 
loading over tlio oiirl of March to old Percy, who was 
n^in in arms in tho north, that ho might lx> pro- 
eiaimod king. Witli Percy thoi-e w6ro associated tife 
earl of Koltiugham, Scroop, tho archbishop of York, 
and Sir John Falconborg. Tlio oiTenco w'hitdi Tliairy 
hud given in Oio matter of tho rov«nnesof tho Church, 
luldiHi to their numbers. Two p^t councils of Iho 
ngbility and tho clergy weso called by Henry, the 
one at London, and tho other nt SbAIbnns; but at 
noithor would they grant him any of his requests. 
On tho conliufy, some l»f the barons went stm^Iit 
from tho council at ,St. <Alhans and joiiod tho in- 
j^HUi'j|;ontB in tlio north. This insurrection assumed 
furmiditlilo proj^xiTtiousa but it was finally quelled. 
Sir doUn Falconbcrg, with a body of tinoiis, was tho 
first to take tho field, but bo was defeated by Princo 
•John aiid tho earl of Wcatmorcland. Bub^uuntly 
ArehluKhop Serotip and tlio carl of Noitingltam, at tho 
bond of eight thousand men, ossomblcd in anna at 
iShipton-on-tho-Moor. But tho archbishop had no 
opportunity of ggbting: by soino iheans, unexplained 
in history, both ho and tike earl of Nottinghifin wore 
entrappoa -and sent frismuan to Pontefraot Castle. 
Ifoanug of their eaptor^ old Pori^ flod into Sootland. 
Scroop and Nottingham wofb beheaded. The lay oourte 
had^ no jurisdiction over a prelate, and Gascoigne, tho 
upright chief justice that period, refused to sit in 
judgment on we archhiriiop. But ironry resolved 
that ho should dio. It was his second offenoo, for he 
had been an instigator of the instfiTootion in which 


leaders, and tho night of the borl 
Ueniy successfully bwie^jed his oasH^- 0^.^ 


delivered to tho Scots. Pefi^ an^ 
escaped to Edinburgh, whore th^'wfee 
ccivod, and leaving them unmolested, 
frsm tho north into Wales,' wbei'o hi^ 
much needed. ^ , 

Early in this yea?, Henry of Monitmth h^ j^od: 
a great viotory ovor Glendowor at 
success was not attended with any docimyo 
At this tftio, tho Welsh hero had condud^ijit tt^ty 
witli tho FruncU govommont as ‘*Owen,;.pm^'Of. 
Wales;” and the duke of Orleans, who waa iiiiwin' 
reality the ruler of France—I^ndr \bi^g 
almost imbecile—i-esolvcd to aid him in his'-sp’O^e 
It was not, however,'till the year 1406 that thh:F|r^h 
came to his osidAanco: tho first oxpeditiim 'pr^^^red 
proving abortive. In that year.a firroe br.timve 
thousand men-at-arms landed at Milford Hav^un^r 
tho command of tho marshal of Bieux and l^o Giiad 
Master of the Athalisiers. Haverfordwest'wai..-do- 
sti^cd ly' them and Caermartheu oaptured ;■ and 
boiDg hero joined by Owen Glondowear, they marched 
in mumph towar-ds Worcester, ^irreo Honiy re- 
ti-catod before tbom,.bnt being joined at Worocstor by 
his father with roinforcomon^ ho again resdmod tho 
offimsive. ']^ho French and Weldi now retired to a 
neighbouriug-hill, while the English ad vanned, apd 
took up a position on on ox>posito lioigiit. A deep 
valley lay betjveen tho two armies, but 'neither • 
would quit its jxisitlon to iisk^i battle, - Durh^. dgbt 
days there were egmatant skirmishes; but at wer.end 
of that timo, the allies foil back into Wales for. wont of 
pi-ovisbns. Ammunition and stores had been sent 
from France; but tho fleet of tho Cinqno Ports had 
effectually prevented supplies from reoehinj; the in¬ 
vaders. Henry and his son followed them in. their 
rotreat,«hut meeting with a sovoro repulse to a rash 
attack upffli them—among dofilos,Vooas, anCto^ies 
—and lipinf^ Idrasifif aim to wont of proviai<foe, he 
w|s to 'hi* "titni’ ootft^llod to retreat. , Th/a FtiWch, 
however, b^ this timo wore tired of tho ww. .. The 
cntoi-tainmont thqy mot with to Wales was qipt i^ted 
tb their tastes, mi they returned to tO 

Franco. Prince ITunty still carried m < tKha 
gainst Owen Glendowor; but althoimH'^ ho.:iRqt4ued 
Ce whole of South Wales, and part or the nmr^'the 
great chieftain was never subdued. The liiil^.'iiart. 
of his career is tovdvod in obsourii^t.'' 
appotir, however, that he continuod 
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mrod in his native mountmnailiij 
I affect the ooeession of 
moontuns—-free to 
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&mi]y inheritance; and the removed ^tbebodyof 
Itichard II. from its ohscnie toh mthel&ie;^'# ebnieh 
of Langley to Westminster 4Sbbey,yimi!^;'|t; re- 
interrod among the rightful kin^ of Ho 

alio gave greater Hber^ to JamAi of SotwUD^^'^ And 
tho commencement of Henryk .jqeign . W 
mai-hcd hy wisdom as by a gonm;diia 
According to Hulinshed dn^. other cshimiide^' ‘he 
dismissed his former associates fixm hjkt preMAia^ 


tial talonts had acquired for him a renown to iiilhich 
ho himsotf had never attained. Accor^ng 8low, 

A^nry was induced to believe, from lus son’s Pop®' 
larity, that ho intended to usurp the crown, a 
which could only have arisen from his oWn jaundioea 
feelings; for, although Homy of Monmouth wm an^ 
bitiuiu, no act is recorded of him which would tend 

to show tlmt ho ever contemplated 8U(A ^ oonsiimnia- . . • x >• 

tion Ilemy had oiitkvod his populanty. and the dismissed hw former associates from hit. pis^ao, 
puhiio hom.igo was paid more to fho rising than tho having first acquaintoa them with hte^intcqn^; w- 
scttiiig sun ; hut the young prince never .apiicars to formation, and exhorted them to fiillow Ida oasi^t^ile; 
Jnvo diwired his fatbor’w dethlbnement. On the con*. That which he has obtainea the most oiodit w is, 


puhiio hom!»go was paid more to mo rising man ino naving^ nrs® acquauuea laoiu wj.ub le- 

scttiiig sun; but the young princo never .apiicarB to formation, and exhorted them to fiillow Ida oasi^t^ile; 
have diwired his fatbor’w.dethlbnement. On the con*. That which he has obtainea the most oiodit w ^ 
trary, it is rolatcd that before Ilonry’stdaith ho unfortunately, a poetical fiction; namely* 
cenhraced him nWtfi tears, ond acknowledged that his pointment of Chirf Justice Gascoigne, whc^itv^ sviit 
siispidouB of his fidelity and filial affection were un< committed him to prison. Shftkespeaie thuh rMOfAf 


siispidouB 01 ins nueiity anu niiai aneetton were un< 
founded, and that he would no longer listen to any 
reports that might be made to his prejudice. Tho 
lu-eaeh >vas he^ed; and on tho 20th of March, 
A.v. 141.3, as Hcniy i^os praying before tho shrine of 
Edward, iu Westminster Abbey, ho was soizod 
wjth a fit, and, bcin^ earned into tho abbot’s apar1> 
inunts, ho expired in the forty-eoveiith year of his 
age, and tho thirtoenth,of his troubled reign, llo 
Imd been twice married, first to Mary do IVihun, 
diiiighter^and co-heir of tho earl of Hereford, by 
wlioin he Juul fuur^ns and two daughters; and next 
to Jane, daughter of the king of Navarre, and widow 
of the duke of Urittfiuy, by whom there was no issue. 
Jio was buried by the tide of Mary do Bohnn, in 
Canterbury CathedraL 

SEonov iz. 

IIENBY V. OF MONMOlAlI, * 

ITexrv, eldest win of the deceased monaioh, mimamed 
of Muiiinbiith, from tho place wl^ero ho w'os bom, 
sanded 'the throne without oppositum. His acccs- 
riou, indeed, was hailed wit^ universal joy, and bo 
was solemnly crowned on tho 9th of April, A.D. 1413. 



CJUDLE OF UENRr V. 


elaims appear to have hben completely ignored ly the 
iiation. it is evident that llemy, unlike his &thor, 
did not look upon Mortimer as his rival, for one of his 
first acts was to tolcaso him from his captivity, and to 
restore him to his lionours and estates.' •'Ino raag- 
uaifiite^ of Henry’s eholactor was furthordisplayed 


this more than doublfal stoiy*:— ', 

" Wliotl rate, rebuke, and roughly send to prlBaii ; 

Tlie immediate fudr of Eoglmid. Was tht 
Mt^bls be washed in Lome aad^forgotten. V . . 

** Yon ate right Justioo, and yon wrigh Uda wdl; *’!'■ ' 
Thurefora etill boar the balance and tho sWorA” ' 

At tho same time, it is clear thtft Henry did retidn all 
tho wise ministers of Ids fiitber in bu service; ai^ 
that tho first act%of his ^vommont tended only 
to incFCOBO his popularity among tlioso who Imd 
steadily adhered to the cause of House of Lan* 
cuter, but to convert many who bad long been its 
bitter enemies, into warm am attached friends of that 
house. * ■ 

But with all his wisdom and magnanimity, Henry 
allowed persecution to rage 'with great fUry against 
the Lollards. It has been seen mat on bm Other’s 
accession to the throne, a oruol statute was enacted 
for the burning of heretics: a statute wbiob tiie 
hierarchy wob not slow in acting upon. Heni^ of 
Bolingbrokp’s severity grew with his yeara. In the 
tenth year of his reign, he pronounced sevdKi'sentoncos 
against tho writings of Wycliffo, abd in tho following 
yoar ho rejected a mtitiou for tho revocation of his 
statutes against tlPo Allards, and told the commons 
that the punishments should be made yet more 
rigorous. doubt these harsh acts of his busy yeara 

added remorse to his latter days, a circumstance which 
should have acted as a warning to his succossor. But 
Henry of Monmouth, like his fiithor, was mainly 
supportdl on his throne by tho hierarchy, anckhe^ to^ 
aiuod them iu tludr persecution of the sO'Callcd heretic 
liollards. 9till Ixolliiitdism flourished. However 
severe tho laws were against the preachera of tho 
“ nciw doctrines.” they him not prevented their tenets 


from spreading ndt jonly through tho n^ 
beyond the bounds of our ismd. In 


m, but for 
i^iad the 


rds, though poiseouted, retained oonsidemble 


uon^ty of Henry s eholactor was further display^ I agahip one o( 
by. the ..restoration of tho son of Heniy Pferty to nis {;p[dqpm^ who 


and loore alarmed; and in the first yew of the-xeign 
of Henry Vn<thoy resolved to strike inorp lalfectaal 
tenxir into the followers of Wyoliffa, to its 

further extension. llithortotBelr victims of 

the mWmor sort: now they lesolvOd ifiikbures 

agahin one of their principal BupTOTt(li1ir^&^.' 'iTi^ 
;{ndOPirt! A who was oommonire oalled LorJ Ciohhiaii. 



A.n. 141^1422.] 


OmL AND MUltTABT. 


Oldcastle a dwtingnishtid soldier of the da' 
and hsd'ibden JUn'rata friphd of the king hcfore he 
.throne,Ine regarded the LoUards 'with 
so that he fras looked np to as 'their 

ohaUQl^; l’'''Hit ’dedbiiction, therofero, was plotftd. 
One,'n^tfdnring. the first session of parliament 
plaea^ stumc np imorctly on the church-floors, 
Btati^ that there weif oho hundred thousand men 
Toadgr to assert their rights. It was a more fiction, or 
rath^ a wan^n device, onswhioh to found a ohargo of 
diahiyah^ as well as hen^ against Oldcastle, thereby 
rendering h» destruction doubly sure. The thought 
of such a host rising against his government alarmed 
Henry, in the midst of which Arundel appeared before 
to lay an accusati&n against Oldcastlo. 'llic aifih- 
bishc^ ui^ all his eloqihince to albtain his immediate 
arrest uid ezooution; but Henry, remembering old 
friendship, undertook to reason*with him, and if 
poBsihb to bring tho horetio back into tlip bosom of 
wly Mother Church. But Oldcastlo was proof against 
all the arguments of royalty: ho had not so loomed 
Christ as to deny him, oven befoie his king. Henry 
lost his temper, llti made some allusions to the 
statute a^nst heretics, and to escape the storm. Old- 
castle flea from Windsor to bis mapor of Cowling in 
Kent.' Amndd now gained his point. Homy gave 
up hht old friend to the archbishop’s vengeance, and 
issued a severe proclamation against the Lollards. 
Oldoastle was cited to appear in the archbishop’s 
court, but ho fiiilcd to appear. But there ■was now no 
escape, fisc Henry was as incensed against him as 
Arundel. An armed three was sent to arrest him, 
and be 'Was committed to tho Tower. It was in vain 
tliat Oldcastlo, unsupported and alone, pleaded tor 
two whole days in the synod of prelates and abbots 
who assembled on his trial: lie was sewtoncod to bo 
burnt. Henry ^ve him fifty days’ respite; but liofoi'e 
that tube hdfi elapsed, he bad escaped from tho Tower 
and had fled into 'Wales, and althoi^h immense re¬ 
wards wore ofierod tor hie approhensiun, it was three 
years betoro ho again toll, into fi;ho liamls of his 
enomicis. » 

Meanwhile tho vengeance of Homy of Monmouth 
fell upon many of tho iKillaids. Immediatoly after 
UldoastleVi escape from tho Tower, it was report that 
tho knights, and those who sympathized with him, 
centomnatod treason; tliat they were plofting to 
seize the king and overthrow tho throne. For that 
purpose, it was said twenty tli»usand mefi were about 
to assemble by night at an appointed time at i^. 
Giles? Fields, above Holbom. Alomjcd at this in- 
teUigenoe, aj; midnight, on tho 7^ of January, a.p. 
1414,' llwry issued forth from tno dty gates With a 
nnmerow army,to encounter the rebels. It 'wos the 
old otoedy m " Much ado about Nothing.” AboiU 
eigh^ penons were assembled^ in' ”the pastors 
meadows St. Gilesbftt too objoot of their meotin|; 
was very diffinwnt what had been leportod; n 
was not to dethrone the king, but evidently tor the 


double purpose of worship, and to concert measures for 
their personal seourity. There was no disturbance of 
tihe peao^ and no xoeullanoe to the armed hands led 
ominsk them, and yet some were killed (m the ^epot, 
v^e ot^rs were Beixed,and either burned or hapgod. 
^th Henry and his parliament seem really to .liavo 


boHlred Qiat the S5ite -was in dancer. Ilm-ah mna.i ^,yoB 
fiiUtfivied. Although within a few months % pardon 
was proclaimed to all the Lolbrds^ tor this so-edIM 
conspiracy, excepting Oldoastle—who certainly was 
not in London—and eleven others, prosecutiems still 
continnod. A now statute was passed, which not 
only gave magistrates and judges power to arrest all 
persons suspect of Loftardism, but even bound them 
by oath to do their , utmost to extirpate the heresy. 
Hence tiie prison# of London were soon filled witii 
Ihptives, seme of whom were executed, while the lands, 
^oods, and chattels of ifll ihofs convicted were, ly this 
now statute, foifcitcil to the king ag in coses of felony. 
Their oppromions bocaino so m-ievohs, that in tho 
ivinter of a.d. 1417-18, tho Lollards, driven to deopo- 
ration by tltoir portwitiuns, took up arms, hoping 
thereby to obtain, at loosi, a mitigation of tlio pem^ 
la'WH niidor which they mifforcd. At their entreaty 
Sir John Oldcastlo left his safe .place of couccalment 
in Wales to place himself at their head; and the &etH 
engaged to assist them. Bnt it was iiv vain tl^t 
they struggled for liberty of conscience. The Scots 
laid tdo^ to the castles of wiwick and Koxburgh, hut 
were obliged to retreat on the approach of the duke of 
Bedford, then regent of tho kingdom; and^ldcasllo 
was captm-ed at St, Albans, and arraigned before tho 
Houso of Lords, who condemned him to bo burnt as a 
boretia This scutonco was exo§utcd witli circum¬ 
stances of great atrocity; bnt tho aged warrior died 
with great courage, and ho was regarded by tho 
Lollaras as a saint and martyr. And few have boon 
thus honoured more justly. As ho hung .sut^icnded 
tore chain over, the fire which was to consume him, 
he w(ut oflerod tho assistance of a confessor. "No,” 
said tho heroic martyr; “ God is hero present, and to 
him alone will I acknowledge my sins—from him 
alone ask or expoef pm-don.” 

At this time tho king was at war in Franco. Hod 
ho been in England, it iflby bo doJibtod whether OM- 
castlo would have bocm executed, for it is rcinarkablo 
that before ho went to Franco, ho liad jxirdoncd many 
prosecuted for hcrc^, even after they hud boon con¬ 
victed. Iftit tho Church knebr no pity. ATUudcl 
had been called to his account a few weeks after tlio' 
commotions in London, and hii'sacccfisor, Chichely, was 
a still moro bitted and violent character. Zealous as 
Arundel had ocen for Mother ChuivJi, his zeal was 
far outstripped by that of Chichely. 'rJ»at‘'proIjjto’ 
oven staTtos charged with inciting tho war with 
Franco, in order to save its moveables. And this 
seems likely; foi^ on tho accession of Henry, tlio 
moosuips wiiich had been agitated ih parliament, in 
tho provions reign, against tlio luxuiy and possessions 
of tho clergy, htm been renewed with vigoiu*. * Henco 
tho clergy trembled for,tlioir possessions, and it 
matterod out little to thorn what dosolations and blood¬ 
shed wore caused by war, so lung as they Could savo 
that wbidi was as dear to them as lifo itself—their 
wealth and gnmdeur. 

Tho war which was commonced by Henry uraa ono 
of tho most unjust record^ in tho pages of history. 
For a long pcricid E'rance had been in a xnoBt deplomluo 
condition through f^tioh. During tlte minority of 
Cliarlcs VI., tho princes <^Hhe hlocid harassed tlio i 
kingdom by factious proceedings; and after ho assnniod 
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tlu> gov^ment, taking advanta^n of hla 
they still boatinnod theif rivamwu nation was 
<fi^idod^tK)t«r«cn the partisanfl <^'the djdce of Orleati^ 
Uio kin^ bavthcr, end tiio duke of Burgundy, his 
uncle. Thbir rivaliy led to mnidon In the year 
1407 there had t>oo« a «‘craiug roconciiialion between 
the riTal princes, and they luwl slept in tlw sorao lied 
in token of ywrfcct amity; bnt on the ’v^ry evening 
that wjccectJed ttiis ebj;*! j'one%val qf'intimacy, Orleans 
was assawinnied. A summons >vas sent to him ip 
I'f^ir to the <[Uoen, who wis],iod to consnlt him on 
ftfmini ofstahx, and as ho'-hostened to obey it, witlt bat 
few attondnntj 4 ,jib'vnd of oSHOHsins, under thb orders of 
Kiirgnndy, slew him with their hatchets. Bnt iho 
dr>a^ of Orleans brought no peace to the unhappy 
kiiigiloin. For a time, the party of Orleans was in- 
th'ndatod; but when his son attained the am of man¬ 
hood the strife was renewed witli redoubled fury. 
'J’ho young dttko had marricHl the daughter of Count 
Armagnao, a Onscon nobleman of influonqp in his mdo 
knd, and of fiordb and warlike habits. By his aid 
tlie party, of Orleans was revived. Amu^nac called 
tewaids Paris an army of Gascons, and a civil war 
commencod, which w-os marked at every step by in¬ 
human Atrocity. The Arm:^plac 8 and Burgundians 
alternately prevailed in the contest; and when 
lienry V. came to the throne, tlicir struggle for 
power was at its keight. liis father, the kite king, 
bod endeavoured to avail himself of their distinctions, 
siding with one or the other party as best suited 
Ins policy. On one occasion, lie sent a body of archers 
to aid the duke of Burgundy, and the Annaguocs 
wore driven from the north of the capital, where thoj- 
bud been revelling iu mpino and slaughter; amt on 
another oc(!asiun he was in league with the Anoaguacs, 
or Orleans party, Avho, in rocompenm for his assistance, 
wore to rostoro to the English all their ancient jms- 
Ressions iu Franco. No dccis^vo blow, however, daring 
his w-ign, was struck ly either |>ai'ty. Success and 
rovei-so alternately onsnctl; and the conqnerora and 
Conquered piinstcd and fled, ndling liko dostmetivo 
Avavea OA'cv the necks a ruined and ]>roalrate people. 
Encvturagcd by this unhappy conditiem of thd Finnch 
'uatiw, •ijoniy who^had Ikjou trained from his 
earliest yoai-s in Avnr and ixdicy, sent an embassy to 
Paris ti> negotiate for a prolongation of the tmeo bo- 
^tn-ecn p^ugland and Franco; a truce which dated as 
f.ir WA as the reign of lilward IJ4., and Avhich had 
iNxm Rovoral tim^ renewed lietAVoen theiwo^ingJoms 
Avithont any decided settlement of the great question 
then at issue—EdAvard’s right and titlo to tho throno 
of France. It wis suggested when Henry’s eTahfnjBy 
\va.s at,Paris, tliat a p-u.‘iflcation shonld bo brought 
alwnt by tho marriage of tho king of England wth 
(Catherine, tho yonngost danghior of tho insane king 
of J’raneo; and it vnvsi also proposed to the duke of 
llurmndy that hit daughter sliuuld bo queen of 
England. As tho Ocloanists, howcA'or, wolo now 
supreme^ no terms could bo agrecil upon. Henry now 
put iu a claim to tlio croAvn of Franco in ronov^ 
of tho old claim by Edvmrd HI.; tlio Archbishop 
Chiohely being tho instigator of this rmjust and 
•mhitions movement. demandod Ao .French 
cro^ as tho TeprosenUfevo of Tsabolla;, tho VhTe vt 
EdWifii(d'''H.t than whteh nothing could’'’Jio mo^o 
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absurd; .for even if I^hellaV.Tigh^ 
tiro earl of March, and of' 

the reprasentativb. It wim( 
ai)d no wonder that hiii 
French ^voramont ftnalty 
tho ancient ten'itoriea of the du^yr^ 
and to give him the princeif Catiteiia^ 

dowry of eight himdrod tlionsjnd crotrini’i. ^_ 

1 fith of April, A.D. 141^ he anaonheed w 
tion at a great oonncil to recover ” his 

lienry bad previously o])taiiied a libeMd'^iin 
from parliament for “tho defence of thb 
England and tho safety of bis seas;** but the; 

Av^s limited to that oxpross purpose, alt^^iViCjfnts 
then known that ho contemplated war wiw 
It may .bo presumed that the supply was dfrreited 
from th^ purpose, bnt it was not sufficient for'.^o 
enterprise. No considerations, however, wphld turn 
him from diis path to warliko fame. Ho pled^^ his 
juAvols and his j>Iato, and the clergy pourM mm into 
his eoflbrs to aid him in tho unjust and unhallonrod 
strife. That tho clergy avoto liis eager sbiiportme is 
clear from a speech mado by Cliicholy, and which' was 
addressed to thO king in full parliament. " Advaitce,’* 
said lie, “ yoUr staadurd into Franco, and with' aasurod 
hopes of victeiy, inarch to conquer those doodnions 
which are your own by inheritance. Thoro'is no 
true Englhhman but is ready to devote his life in so 
glorious a Borvico; and iu full possession of the just¬ 
ness of tlio war, u>e, tho clergy, have (riven such a sum 
of money to uiamtain it, a.s Avas never gi-anted to any 
of your predecessors, and will join alj onr pra.veni for 
tho success of j-our arms.” Nor wore tho n<mles less 
i>ager for tho war than the clergy. It hecanin an 
essentially popular wai', and a large aimy was quitddy 
raised for its* uporatioiiB. 

Thcro arc full particularB recorded of the measures 
which Henry took for this expedition. “ Tho ^at 
nobles and utliofk contracted to furfush,at given rates, 
largo bodies of troops, Avell mounted, armed, and ar¬ 
rayed. These mtdk Avore<fur a duke, 13s. 4cl. per day; 
for an carl, 6 a 8 d.; for a baron, 4«.; for a ^ 0 ht, 2».; 
for OA'ory other man-at arms, 1 «.; and for an aiAiher, Cd. 
Tim first quarter*a wages woro to be paid, in advance, 
and pledges Wom given for tho payment of tho second 
quarter. The contracting parties ogi-eed to attend, 
the king for one year, and to be<at Southampton on 
iho 8 th of July. Ships woro hired in Itolleted, and 
tho shipping^ of all tKb ports in England ivith tho 
necessary smmen were impressed. As a precanticmaiy 
raeasul-o, tlio exportation of gnnpowderwos prohibited. 
A-n Imoiv inentiohofl, the duko of Bedford was ap- 
|K<iuted regent *foT the security of tho kin^doip, and 
Avith <him Avas associated a council of advice. ' Tho 
chrgy, both regular and secular, Avore to be am^ed 
by ^0 prelates in their. rospectivo 'diooe)teutf^.4ho 
dnfqn 6 o of the realm; a n^htey watch vat tat.p^ kept 
iu dach town; no strands Avoru to remain.& any 
taA’qm for more tlian a day and anight; -wD^uithey.. 
wisHod to do sh, and refuse to give' thofr 
desii;ing a longer sojourn, they were to be 
sent prison. Under an impresrion 
tion'Mght proA’e fatal, Henry andd^ lbiQ(r^^/|^e 
' iho king’s ooncm^g .j&i igi!^ in 

1 ^'^^ autograph:—^"Thia 
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thQ/s^ or tabsii captive and slain." Keilhor con- 
ceBsi^ .|ior plain speaking availed: Henry went to 
mo0c Jus Ibrces at Sontl^mpton.' Before ho embarked, 
a obniniraioy against him was discovered, Somo 
acc(^m Boy that it vrlM instigated by the French 
court» bat there can be but little doubt that it mvos 
for.the puiposo of placing the carli of March, the 
legitimate hdr of the crown, upon the throne. The 
chief con^iratore were i^chard, earl of Cambridge, 
broker to the duke of York; Lord Scropo; and Sir 
Thamas Grey, all of whom were executed; but 
uioroilon as Henry was to these prime movers of the 


fighting by his side in the coming single. 

The truce between England and Franco expired on 
the 2nd of Angfist, and nino days after, fifteen hun¬ 
dred vessels, on board of which wore mAn-at-anns, 
archers, miners, gminors, armourers, and all tlio 
various attehdants of, a feudal army, amounting to 
alwut'thirty thousand:* men, set sail from*Southampton. 
The attnamont made tlio mouth of tho Soino ou. 
Tuesday the 13th, and tho next day\ho ^rmy landed 
at 01ef .de Oaux, about throe miles from Harfiour, 
without opposition. The landing of tho troops and 
stores ooonpiod three whole days; and it is remark¬ 
able that it«was never resisted, as tho plac^of discra- 
barkatian presented many natural and artificial ob¬ 
stacles, and the resistance of a few hundred *bravo 
men would have been snfilcicnt to have driven bock 
as manv thousands. The constable of Fram^ d’Alhrot, 
was at Souen, with numerous troops, hut hs made ncA 
effort .to drive back tlie invaders; and the hardy 
poopjh of thOfCoast suffered thorn to*land as though 
they werQ^friends. Tho army took tip a position on 
tho hiU nearest Harfiour, and ou tho 17th it moved 
to the idege of that town in throe battaliuiis. After a 
monthb^rne^ Hai-flenr was c%ptnred, hut during its 
operatioy .' fe ii n saads of tlfc hesieKeni had fallen vio- 
tuim- te. A ih^uiul 'd^gsmt^. Many of tho most 
cmineort daptains thus perisned, while others, among 
whom woS'Horti'nior, earl of M^h, woref B«it home 
as intaOdSi, at 'Harfieur, Henry sent a chal- 

lunge tcithe dauphitf of I^imco, to meet him in single 
pombaki- but no ^ly sras given. The challenge 
was a sj^ of ohivauy, and, porhaps, was an 

unm«mfo|||'d«iBapoe^ but Henry had reasons fbr wbdi- 


the dispute, in a sunuuary muirmr. Be- > 
of hia tiodpl who bad perished s&d were* 
dhrthied by disease, nmny desoited, and be had'fS 
}eai^ a garrison at Hatfloor, so that if ho advanced, 
tho remnant of his forces was utterly inadequate to 
thp tads of- conquest. Hoi more tl^ about nino 
thoMS^ men in a condition for fitting remained 
under his ba«iner. At a oounoil hdd on tho dth of 
Octoh^, ho wiw stiopgly urged to return to England 
hr sea. But his pmo revolted ibom such a course. 
Irwos in.sroin that it n^prosontod that the 
Eronch armies wore being coulinr^y rcinibreod, and 
would very Bkely hem them in on siU*sides; ho do* ' 
torminod to inaroh to Calais. In tho jircsonco of ^ 
foFoign. array, the French had at this time suspended 
thoir quarrels, and wero preparing to drivo tho 
English from their coiintiy. But Henry was ini> - 
darmtod. To advance seemed tho height of rashness, 
but had ho returned to England uaith tho loss of two- 
thirds of his army, and without ocoomplisldng any¬ 
thing boyond the capture of a small town,lie wouid» 
have risked tho loss of his popularity, and porlmps his 
throne. It was on tlio Stir day or October that ho 
commenced his march, one of tho most extraordinary 
in tho English annals, llis little army had only 
eight days* provisions when it loft Ilai-flour for Calais, 
and before ho act out, Henry issued a pruclamation 
that no one, under pniu of death, slaaild commit any 
oxcesses against tho poaoofid inhabitants, or teko any¬ 
thing except victualB and necessaries. His army 
maimied in three battalions along tho const to tho 
Somme, and ho was ubligod to ommd that river 
nearly to St. Quentin, before ho was able to cross it, 
every ford and jiassage up to tliai puint being 
guarded. Tho Fronch had challenged fiuirto fix a 
day and a field of action; and he had sarcastically 
replitMl that ho did not skulk witlu'n walls or towns, 
Imt hdd his way, and pitdied his camp in the (qx»^ 
field; adding that they migTit choose any post botweefa - 
him and Calais, and tliat rf bo was impo<l(4 ho would 
out Ills way f hrongli their forces. That delay caused 
by Ms maroh along tlie Somme gave them ample 
tune to dot* upon this suggestion, and accurdin^y 
they posted ihemselves on a r^dwluoh the ^glisli 
must pursue, hotweeu the villages oi Agiiicourt and 
Frameeonrt. 

Tho Fi-unch, fifty thousand strong, worO uni|pr tlio 
command of the constable d'AlbreC and, except the 
king, tim dtrkos of Born and Burgundy, and all Iho 
princes of tho blood w-uro present. I’aris offured to 
send six thousand burgesses, but the oflbr was rojoeted 
with contempt. They had, replied Aio ehivulrpus 
loaders of tho French, already tliico timos tho nuuibor 
of tlio i^glisli, and they did not rcipiiro the aid of 
slarokoeprs. ‘The princes and nobles Mioved tlioy 
iiM nothing to dread from the prosumption of King 
Henry, and they lookcil upon his followora os thoir 
certain prey. On tho night before tlic buttle, indeed^ 
the Froncli knights spent its silent hours playing at 
dice, tho stakes bekig tiio ransom of their expected 
risonors. In tho English cantp there was little sleep. 
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was bloody wtrk for them to ^ on tho morrow, and 
while the armourers woro at work, the priests were 
their penitents, .for .w^ they knew that 
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with BO uiaay thousand onciai<S before then! tiiey 
hod catipo to fear that before the close of that inerrow, 
*jmny of them might sleep the deep of death, ^t 
all were resolved, with the king, to ebnqner or ^o. 
England, said Henry, elionld never have to pay a 
ransom for him; and not one of his foUowrs S{»ro of 
surrender. As for retreat or flight, that was impos¬ 
sible, for the English wore in want of provisions, and 
the PrcncJi were well provided wi^th a\umerou8 and 
woU-o<piip]K*d troop of cavalry. • 

The night of ue 24th of October cold and 
stonily. Henry passccLtliat flight at Maisioncellos, a 
Luge, straggling village within a fow h^wshots frolh 
the enemy's oht^ts. As the day dawn^—the feast 
of St. Cimpin—ho hoard throe masses, and then aimed 
himself for hatllo. Then moimting a grey pony, he 
^ led his troops to their positions. Ilis little band of 
' lights wore tx»tod in mo centre, so that their ban¬ 
ners wore thick together, and the archors were placed 
on the sides, and strewn along the front. Two bodies 
t^hcrawero concealed in ambush in the villages of 
A^oourt and Eramooourt, which the Frondi had 
loft_ unprotected. A ^ovnl mode of defence was 
do>'iscd W Heniy to protect the arcbora from the 
attacks of cavaliy. Eveiy one was pixivided with a 


or the Frendh had, in dght of ^ Englidi, lost some¬ 
what of their overweening qpnfidjBnse. . More^er, 
not a lunrse M their qt»rtet» du|^ ^ 

night, which they oonigdiBred, tlus 


the foe, lining ty^ped with iron. Having made his 
duqxiidtions, Hon^^ rode on his grey pony along the 
lines of each dividon, and us ho rode from rank to 
rank, oi^ortcd Uiem to do tiioir duty. As ho passed 
along. Sir Walter linngerfeird was overheard to say 
tliat ho wished some of the gallant knights who w^ro 
living in idleness and lujtury in England could be 
prrwnt. , “ No!” exclaimed Henry, “ I would not have 
a single man more. If God gives us the victory, tho 
mm-o will bo our honour; and if wo perish, tho loss 
Avill bo loss to our country.” Meanwhile, the French 
had marshall^ thoir fon^ for the conflict. They 
wore formed in throe lines, completely covering the 
read to Calau. Their advanced guard consisted 
about eight tlioiisand knights and esquires, and about 
fiyp thousand five hnudred archcra and {^ossbowmen. 
The nwter part of those wore composed of tho French 
nobilm. The 'main ‘body was far more numerous. 
According to tho lowest estimate, their lines consisted 
of full twenty men in depth. Ilioy were flanked by 
' two lioixls, and w'cro so crowded together that they 
liad not reoiS to fight as they stoo^ or to extend theur 
line. Tho exact number of their forces cannot ho 
stated,, some coutemporaiy chronicfloi's estimating 
them at fifty tlionsand, and others' at thi'co times that 
number. Jt seems probiiblo^ however, that they were 
ton times os m,any A tho Englidi. But the issue of 
tho contest piwos that numbers, when not soienti- 
fically arran{jcd, and led by able genorala, cease to bt* 
an aavantam. Bui there they stood in dense array, 
and seemra to be inqirognable. Wo say ttood, for 
thoir tacti<» were the reverse of those upon which 
they acted in tho battles of rpictiors and Cressy. In 
thaw battles they had assumed* tho offensive, and 
commenced tho attack, how they awaited it. Perhaps 
the old duke of Bern, who had fought ii^tlio battle of 
Poiotiers, sixty years before, had reminded them of 
the disastrous oonsequenoes of such a mode of flighting. 


bad done at Orea^, awt^iug this tfooiSi; :4l\ battle. 
Still the French stirred not,^£ey were,daii^^l^nbd to 
remain on tho defensive^ It w(^ld 
that numerous as they were, the conJrt»MeN^liQt(iKi^ to 
await the arrival of reinforcements, whicA 
their march, under tho marshal de Loignyand die 
duke of Brittany; and that in order to gtiin diqb for 
tlicir arrival, ho sought to amuse Henry by hegpfdn- 
tion. In the comee of tho morning ho Seat , mes¬ 
sengers to him, oflering a free passi^ to Calais if ho 
would restore Ht^fleur and tho prlsaners he had 
taken, and resign his pretensions to the' French 
crown; but Henry was not to be thus deomyod. 
Time was pruoious to him: in another day or'^wo his 
troops would have been on the point of starvation, and 
as his enemies would have l^n increased, his only 
chance of safety was to move onward. Asj therefore, 
tho French would not come to him, he prepared to ^ 
to them. It was towards noon when he gave we 
order for his banners to advance; and, in a moment, 
Sir Thomas Erpingham, a knight grown grey with 
honour, throw his truncheon m tho air, and ex¬ 
claimed, “ Now strike t” Monstrelet says that Honiy 
and all his knights dismounted, and that tho English 
knelt for a brief moment to invoke the protection of 
God, and to place a small pioco of earth in thoir 
months, in remembrance that they were-formed of 
dust, and to dust should return. H was a solemn 
moment; ^but as they rose from thoir knees, thoy 
slionted tho national “ hurrah!” and boldly advanced. 
On the anhera wont, with bowstrings d^n^m, to meet 
the mailed chivahy of Franco. iThcy had no armour 
of dofonco, but they shrank not from the charge. 
Miick flow their cleadly shafts, and it was in vain that 
the French stooped to‘avoid them, many fell at the 
first flight of thoir well-aimed arrows. Cliquot do 
Brabant and the count de Vondomo were ordor(^ to 
advance with a body of knights to clear away 
the archers; but the field, which liad been lately 
sown; was soaked with rain, and the trampling had 
converted it into deep mud, so' that tlie .horses, en¬ 
cumbered ^.vitli racn^in heavy armour, cwild' not 
pxtrioato themselves to charge with effect. Planting 
thmr shai^nod stakes into tho earth for a. defence, 
again the arctiOBa sent from thrar well-strung bows a 
flight of arrows, find this time thoir execution- was 
still more foai'ful. Galled and maddened diy them, 
the horses nisbod Ixiok on the main body of^ the 
Frcncb, and throw it into ooufusion. The deoisive 
moment was come. Refiiov^g their stakes^ and ding¬ 
ing their bows behind them, the English^ archers 
rusheid witli their-hill-hooks dad hatcheta info tho 
midst of .tlm stool-clad knights, and the coostable of 
Franito, and many of the most fllustrious |^ch 
knight^ fell before them'. «The chivalry' of France 
were 'daughtered in heaps by these despilBed pleheians, 
and. their whole body was* dupersea. Those who 
oscahed tkid thronghan opening inade for them in 
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aeomd divudou, a inovottumt which was attendsd 
wim ^ yffM^^Iisardcr. A frosh t^rge of horso was 
?““®» ^ .W Anthony, ddko of -Brabant, bat ha wto 
instMw slam, and flio aroh^ts still advwoing, da- 
stn^red ^ that opposod them. The seqpnd Uno, hoV^ 
ever^moBod UP, and, for a while, stood their irronnd 


t®<* pWiOe- In the conQst Honiy’s life . was. ro. 
peatodly -in dani^. Eighteen French knights had 
bound theuiad^ by oath ui^her to take or kill him,* 
and one of tliem foiled him to tho gitmud with a 
b|ow of his battle-axe, buf his soldiers closed i-ound 
hii^ and killed evo^ one of tlicm. The duke of 
Alentjon then cut his way to the royal standard tJ 
England,, and, after striking tlio duke of York to tho 
ground, cl^ the crown ih twain which Henry wore 
over hu helmet; bu{ tho English closed upon him, 
and he tMwas slain. Tho battle was now over, 'riio 
second division, on tho fall of Alcn^on, fled i% dismay; 
and th^ third, which had never drawn sword, aud> 
which still &r outnumbered tbo English, guUupod 
in_ hot hasted from tho bloody field. Hitherto no 
inisoners had been talftsn, bnt they now surrendered 
m heapsL. Tho number captured exceeded that of tho 
viotors, and as a body of them prereutod a diow of 
resistance, Henry gave oiders that each man should 
kill his prisoners; and as this was refused, a body 
of two hundred archers were directed to oxocuto 
this odious task. Many of tho Fnmch wore thus 
massacred in cold blood. But Henry’s nature was 
iK>t cruel. 'Ilio da^ before the battle ho hod dis¬ 
charged all tl^ pnsonei's brought with him from 
Har flour upon their parole, and os soon os he found 
that his danger was imaginary, ho stopped the car- 
migo. Tho instinct of self-preservation dictated tho 
order;, and oven tho French chitmiclors %f tho age 
record the horrible circumstance in tonus of sorrow 
lutlier ihaif of condemnation. Tho circumstance 
appears to have arisefl from a body of Ffonch peasants, 
who hod collected in tho rear of tlio English to 
plunder their b^gago, and not fr9m any renewed 
riisistanco of the French army, for those who had 
escaped were still fleeing for their lives. It was a 
mistake; but a great uunil)or of Fiencli knights 
jicrfshed hi consequence of that mistakef and none 
more regretted it tlian Hcnty himself. 

Tho loss in this ihuous battle of Agincourt,bn tho 
side of the French, was^appalling. Monstrclct, tlio 
Fienoh chronicler, says that neter had many and 
such noble- men Mien in one battle. Among th9 
slain wore seven princes of the blood > and, in all, 
tbero pcrishoii in the short space of less tlian half a 
day, eight thousand gentlemen, knights, or esquires, 
of whom aaa handled and twenty wore nobles bmring 
banners. Among tho most distinguished prisoners 
were the dukes of Orleans an4 Bourbon, the counts of 
Biobomont, £n, and Vcnddlae, tho Marshal Boudcanlt, 
and tho 1(^8 of Hmpourt and Croon, Mountjoye, 
tho herald of tho king of hVance, was captured; aud 
when Henry, after tho battle, asked him fo whom tho 
honour of the victory was duo, to himself or tho king 


loss are very oonflictu^. The French, dironidofs of 
TOhl. 


tho jJ^iod assert tfiat il'was sixteen huhdred, %nd 
there is no reason to hddovo tha| it fell fiur^ort of. 
that nruhber. As the battle was chiefly fought Ay 
men of inferior dewce, it v^as among tliem that the 
loss was heaviost; out tho duke of xork:—tlio false 
Rutland—and the carl of Suflulk were among tho 
slain, the former meeting witti a more lionourable fato 
than he descry^. Ixuirning tho name of an adjoining 
castie, Henry ordeupd the battle to bo namod nfiter it— 

“ tho battle of Agincourt"—a luuuo by whiifli it will 
bePknown a% long os the history of England endures, 
jlhimcr i-oma^ upon thwf battle justly: “Tho 
laurel of Aghicourt was tho prize of .temoiily witiiout 
necessity: of a chivalrous deiianco of dimger, too 
much like ostoutations cunfidcnco to bo safely com¬ 
mended ; and was won, not only against all calcula¬ 
tion, bnt against all hopo. But what reasoning 
justify wars and enterprises tliat pnxluoo such a 
quantity of human slaughter nisi sufTcring, which 
oven tlie soldiers who inflicted it could not look at 
without lamenting? Such symjiatliy, and*yet suchi 
actions, display tho anomalous medley which so often 
deforms human nature. Cumpassionato yet cruol; 
tondo^-hoarted yot pitiless; benevolent at oiio raomonl^ 
unfeeling at another; kind even to animals, ^nd yot 
ruthless agamst his fullow-croaturos.'a Well uught the 
pwt CowpoT, in his righteous indignation of tho curse 
of tho human race—^war—exclaim--* 

* War is a game, wliieh, were their salijeets wise 
Kings would not plav at. Nations would do well 
To extort tlioir truncheons front the puny hands 
Of heroes; wlKise inttrm and baby minds 
Are gmtifled witii nu'sehief. and who spoil. * 

* Ilucauso men stdfor it, Uicir toy, the nerld.'' 

Henry slept on tho night after tho battle at 
Maisonccllos, and on the following morning set out 
for Calais, tho duko bf Orleans, his prisoner, riding b^' 
his side os though they hod boon old friends, 'JHio 
duko luvd been for somo Honrs inconsolable, and had 
refused to cut and drink; but Henry had cheered him 
with fair words, aud ho bccaiuo roconcjjpd to his fato. 
The English hod already strijiipod th» wounded and 
the dead of flioir armour and tl^r best clothes, and 
as they crossed tho field of blood, they put a^ynd to • 
the suiTerings of many who ^oro u'bablo to movo. 
Tho booty they had obtadnod was so great tluit they 
almost sank under its weight, but E^er a dttw and 
tedious maroh, tlioy roaohed Calais. 'I’bo sunlo day 
they arrived tlioro—tho 29th of October—tho news of 
tho victory reached London, and all tho bells of tho 
city churches sent* forth their merry jicals. Wliut 
mattorei^ it that in twenty-five roods 81 ground pits 
Imd been dug, and thousands jf tho aristocracy of 
France had bion buried therein, os in one vast so- 

C ’ shro ? And what mattorgd it tlmt thousands more 
boon buried in the woods whithor tiujy had 
crawled, or Imd been left a prey to tlio wolves aud 
ravens? And what mattered it that I ho English army 
itself had been, finm disease ond tho sword, reduced 
to a mere Aelctou ? It was a victory—men called 
it a glorious one—and tho nation to whojn tho victors 
belonged must liavo their fill of rejoicing, lliat 
rejoicing l^ted many days; and to this hour England 
points to tho field of AgincouA with a glow of pri^e, 
08 th o u gh victorious ambition is true and lasting 
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glory. As for the vietor, llisnry, ho 
itaiiuiAi Wol. On an-iving at Calais ho wBIed a 
^jQunoil, ami ns ho vmiiiwl men and luonoy before ho 
amid take any further steps to soenro tlio phantom of 
whioh ho had been in seoi’ch, tJio coiin<‘il determinea 
that it W..S Ills wi.«d')iji to return to I'iigland. Ho 
ivirmiiKsl jit t.'alals till tho T7th of NovemlxT, by 
which tiioe n^it. <nily Ixaid^ai, hut all^ hinglaxid} had 
Jieanl of his ^ictoiy. Joy bwiimji in every comito- 
imuiHj; tlie j«X)pl<) Aveio literally mail wilh joy and 
triumph. Wlieii their hero uppeare*! ai lloyor v^lth 
l.is iv^al and iioblo rtiptivSs, they niahed into ^lo 
sen to ma t him, and carrial him t6 shore on Ihoir 
sliouldera. Enj^and liod producal many valiaut 
kings, but Henry of Monmouth w.Mt the most valiant 
of fitem all. At Canterbury, Rochester,.and every, 
own through which he passed, Ihouaaiuhj met him to 
?ohim honour; hut it was when ho reached Rlack- 
heatli that tins gre.'j^ost honour was paid linn. Tlicro 
ho W.VI met by .tho lords, commons, and eloi^gy, and 
,by tho mayor, aldermen, and citisten-s of liondon, svho 
oonducbsl him in (rininph into tho capital. Itomo 
itself never showed njore honour to her conquerors 
than was shown to tho hei-o of Agincourt. •Wine 
floweil Jiko water in the streets, eveiy house wms 
decorated, and jfvery one greeted him with loud 
huszoiu Tlioro never was sireh a hoi’o as Hcn^ of 
Monmouth, the uictoTs of roicUers and Cressy, men of 
immortal memory, palal befuro him. As tor parlia¬ 
ment, its generosity for his dmls of anus was 
nniKnmded: all tho supplies ho asked for w'cro 
readily gmnteil; nay nwro, for its members, in tho 
fulness of their joy, 'granted him, that svhich tlj^y 
had rogrclfavl in tho days of Richard II., inasmuch fw 
it had node him a tyrant —tho subsidy <m svad and 
leather for life. Rut it must bo recorded to Henry's 
honour, that svith all liis mml tliirst for foreign con- 
qucfl^ he was submissive to constitufJoiuil rostrictioiis 
in his and nefer showed any inclination 

to play tho tyrant at home. On the contrary, ho 
livotl in harmony and fricmlship svith his parliament, 
and the chief wgret of his faithful {xxmlo was, th.at so 
in«oh of his timo waS spent in tho field 8f his ombi- 
tiou-Jjjranco. 

Henry remained in*Enghind during the following 
year. Ho still, however, <-ontinaed to cherish his 
ainbiypas projects, and pivjiiu-cd for their accomplish- 
inont. Una Enuieh, thoinaclvos,Jas'ourod those pro- 
ievta. In the spring of tho year 14in,*Sigi8mund, 
king of the Romans and emperor otect, came to 
England in tho vain hoix) of i-ocoaciling tJio kings of 
England and*France, and ho was followed to tho 
English wurt by French ambamadors, and by AVillbm 
of Bavaria, count ot Holland and of Hainaxilt, who 
seconded hia mediation, fint it was all to no purpose; L 
Hea^ was still resolved to win tho crown of Franco. " 
While they wore in J*lngland, tho I'ronch b«»iegod 
llarfleur by laud and water, and tho oaid of Dorset, 
its govonior, was quickly comriolled to send to ,Eng- 
Isnd for succour. Haifiour, however, was leUevud 
from tlio bhxikado by tig) duke of Bedford, the king’s 
brother, who, with some ships hastily oollootod, sai^ 
to Uie month of tho Seine, and oaptutod th^i Inigo 
ciamcks and other vesAls that kept u; on Wo 
land troops' raised tho siege, and find. 


;> itself, 
had 
not- 



time, tho nval parties in Franco woib inbrp. Intent 
upon destrrjying eaeh pthOr Hian nwtewnl^ We 
dependence of the ■kingd<ii#i.,Itt.tj|p:fn|^^r,ienae.<*f 
llio svord, it was a kmgdojn dividoil 
•J’ho duke of,;Brabant’and % opiin^- 
both boon slain in tho lifljd of/- 
withstanding this, their irotbor, 
gundy, steel'd in anira^tv againtt tl 
had, at this early period after thp be . 

his resentment to lAag|,Hcnry, 
an alliance with him. The&uds of 
and Amit^naes,^ so fiir fAra being tl 

common dangor_ by which Frahoe was':^^ij^ hy 
Henry’s proteneions to its crown, had .bewjnte, nwre 
Violent than over. Each laetion laid npon tho athter 
tho blame of the^dkastcr.'but neither partFjlflftmed 
wisdom by tho eaiastrotihe. Shame and gtiof ^d tor 
a moment ovcrwiiolmwi them, but it pasted^way os 
a sliadow, and their bitter enmities roturimd, with 
redoubM violenco. By tlio captivity of the,d(^ of 
Orleans, and tho drath of tho constable^ other 
Iciulors, the Armagnoo party was gretifiy shattered; 
bnt^ by tho activity of the count, ho still held .possoss- 
sion of 1’ai‘is, and kept tho Burgundians at bay. 
Such was tho steto of aSairs when, in the year' 1417, 
tho king of England again embarked wilh .* niighty 
army at Sontbampton, to renow his contot for the 
throne of Franco. At this timo bis ambitioh had led 
him to beliovo that ho was an instmmont in tho 
hands of God, in punishing tho crimos of tho French 
nation. It was not liiiti, ho said, that had made tho 
shvighlor at Agincourt, but tho Almighty oucl, as ho 
believed, fur the sins of tlio pcoploT Ue resumed 
oixTations, tlmTefort^ in the twofold capacity of an 
avenger of God’s wrath, and an ambitious conqueror. 

'riio anay which Henry led into Normandy was 
far more numerous and powerful than that witli 
which ho had besiogeil Tlarflour. It Consisted of 
about sixtecnathonsand meu-at%rn», and about an 
(xpial munbor of arehers, besides a body of artificera 
of all kinds, witlf numwous sappora and minors. Ho 
landed at Tonqno, hear Harflour, and there were none 
to oppose him. As if acting in concert with him, the 
duko of Bnr^mdy was, at this crisis, marcliing upon 
roi-is, breathing vengeance upon tho “ 4reaobeit>ns 
aud poisoning ArmagnocS.” IIo would oxterminato 
thomi(5io said, by fire and sword I The work Homy 
liad to do in KoriuaTHly was therefore easy. Its 
townit Bucdbselvoly toil before him, and as fortress 
after furti^iss was sccui'cd, the estates of the Norman 
lords ]wure confiscated, and bestowed upon his lEhiglish’ 
ers: just A jit the time of Uie Norq;ian Conquest, 
.m the Conquorer hod bestowed tho eetptra of 


tho l^nglisli barons upon tJio Normans.. iBsfraotod 
withl the moi'emonts of tho duke of Bmgnnfiy, the 
Fre^h government iqpdo no effect^ rp^Btajico. 
HomK ivas ovoiy where vietbrious; but wisitpr .set in 
bofors tho whdio of NormandyaWi^ rednoe^ he 
eNtauished his couri at Caen, During Ids x^^j^tions, 
tho Frcnch^court liad sued for a peom wten^but 
he wMid grant neither, except on we ooA^^^ionii.that 
tho UTrinocss Cathome shomd become 1^ Wi|^ ai^ 
that i ho should bo dedared r^en^ to 

the jthvono upon the death of Gb^kte^emoitions ' 
whiq^ haughtily rejebted. . ' ,! 


i. 
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ftortiauw bad ^en ex| 
poSodi^. 4 ^ Arma|p>ao lud ibb you^ 

Cbai^ 98 'weU aa the irabccilo monarch, in 
though Ijmlcd, Burgundy iwas not 
Annagnao iaul%eprivcd queen of her 
poorer 99 tregunt, arid hod sent^hor as a prisoner to 
Toni!^'. Jlhror s^pcolhe deatlsof nor lover, the duke of 
CMeax&.ihe duooa had boca implacable in Itor enmity 
to of Bur^ndy; but Uio conut of Anitagnao 

had im Only depnyed her of the rogenoy, and kept 
hw nii'a priagnor, but had boon the means of the d% 
rtnibti^ <nlBois>Boardoh, who hod the ploco of Orleans 
in befr,affobtiona. At; tho order df the king, ho luul 
been wwtt' tip in a Img and thrown into the Seine I 
Hor .K^nntlnent was now turned Against Amtagnac. 
A nifiaBoagOT was sont to tho duke of Bu^miudy to 
Itastm^M ^ inliof at Tours, and leaving Ckii^illg on 


tho .djjfBta^Tiacs had b^ held as prisoners, and tho 
peeplOk ItoteUdng qwn the prisems and private houses . 
where thgy ix»iflned,inasssored Kondrodsof theKs 
among whom waa the count himself. The croolties 
gomnutted during ^is nngn of terror are too horilblo 
to r^te; nor wore they sft^pped, when, on tho 14th 
of July, tho queen and tno duke of Burgundy ontorod 
Faria AU snspocted of being opposed to tho now 
govonuuent wore ptit to death. 

Meanwhile, Henry had been pursuing hie victorious 
camr; Instho spring gf.tliis year ho had received 
nqgirorful i-einforocmcnts, and Hb began tho campadm 
by laving Sibge to sevoral places qt <mce. By tJue 


Beared' before that totvn, and delivered the queen 
mnn captivity. Tsabclla bcstinved upon hcr 
dcUyetort'Whom sho colled her “very dear oousiu,” tlio 
appoin^ent of govonior-general of tlm kingdom: that 
aiipobitinent being made in her capacity of regent, 
Which she asserted had liocn irrovoc^ly confbrrm on 
her by her husband, tho king, and his council of state. 
ThorO^ was now a reaction in I’ans. Hitherto its 
oijiiiens had warmly espoused tho cause of tho count 
of Anna^iao, but his loilo hod been ono of sovoiity 
and terror, and tboy now desired liis overthrow. 
Aware of this change in their sentiments, tho count 
i-cdoubled his cmoltios, and resolved to repress treason 
by the sword. Nor was it in Paris alone tlmt a re¬ 
action took place. Most of tho towns, cAept those 
that wore captured or besieged by King Henry, do- 
olarod for tlio queen aud tho duke, and her court, 
which was held at Olioi'tres, bocatno fliiongi'd witli 
princos and tho j^tsat loi-ds of tlio (xaintry. Knrogod 
at tins turn of aliairs, tho couirt scat liis^ptains fn>m 
I’aris, who took sevoral towns and castIcs«fioiu tho 
Burgundians, aud slew their gan'isons. But his rule 
was drawing to a close. The young dauphin was tired 
of his scr^tudo to tho Aimagnacs, and a* secret ne¬ 
gotiation was entered into*to plat-o tho wholo^powcr 
of the gofbrnpicnt onhe kingdom in the hands of the 
duke of Burgundy and tiro queen. A tr(^ty to that 
effccti.snbjeGt to ratification, waS signed at tlio villago 
of La Tombe, and tho effect of it when mrtfie knor^ 
in Paris was magical. Belying on thg sft'ong garrison 
ho had ini tho*oity, the count of AiTiagnoo resolved to 
oppose ibinily compact. Ifo denounced thoso who 
had ^ropo«^ this treaty as traitors; but notwith¬ 
standing his proscriptions, opposition to his authority 
' bocaniie more and more i^(ena A blow given to tho 
sou of a nch irvn merchant by one of tho Armagnao 
mon-at-fbnhs,^ was as*a match to tho .mine. The 
citizens rose in arms, throw opon tho Porte St. Germain 
des ProAto the Burgundian ganison of rontoiso, and 
for Btfimral Hava there a fearful massacre cj the 
Arm&^nagB. ocenn^ at the end of May. Then 
there a pause; but on the 12th of Juno there rras 
a the'duke of Burgundy was at the ^tes of 

the dtj^and tho massacre was renewed. Many of 


by laying Sibge to sevoral places at qpce. By tue 
boginning of July, aU liower Nonmmdy m'os BUDaued, 
though not without a stem resistance. Having 
organized a government in Lower Nonnaudy, ho 
carried his maui force over tho Seme, and laid siege 
Bouou, the capital of Vpiror Normandy. That city 
was strongly fortified. On two rides it 'Wiis waslred 
by the Seine, and on att sides it was Mralled and de¬ 
fended by towers and batteries. Its siego^is ono of* 
the most memorable in tlio pages of history. For sis 
months it withstood all tho attniipis of tUo English to 
take iC ITio people of Boneii, headed by cliiefs who • 
had retired before Henry, resolved to resist to tbe 
last extremity. ■ It was on the SOthaof July, that he 
invested tho dty, and finding that the garrison was 
numerous, and over ready to mako*sortios upon his 
troops, and that he could not hope to take it^by 
assault, he determined to reduce it by a more ofliaaoiotis 
system—by famine. Beep ditches were dug on tlio 
land-sido, and Iris lines wore fortified with towers and 
ariillory. Burin^tho progress of these %voi'ks, which 
exceed^ two miles in length, tho garrison often 
a-illiod ont and fought bravely, but inoffectncfily, with 
his troops. At length, however, they were Imished, 
and then tlio garrismt could neiUior attack nor receive 
cither suooour or provisiqps on tho lund-sidc. Tli^ 
river was still open to them; but to cut off all supplies 
from tho iqipor jiart, trooiia wore slationoil along the 
banks and the islands of tho ilolno, wMlo the stream 
itself was b^ricodeil with iron ghainft A bridg^iof 
boats, also, well manned with archers, was tlirefim 
ovOT it above tlio town; wbiln tho Igwcr {Mirl^of tho 
river was defended by^two hundred small vessels, 
which were constantly sailing to and fre, and its 
month was guarded by a strong fieot and tho garrison 
of llarflour^ Tho •population of Bouen^was great; 
Bomo chroniclers stating tlio number as high as three 
hundred thousond; at the lowest computation, it was 
a hundi'ed and fifty^housand. VVluitcvgr tho nuinbers 
may havo boon, tho inliabitants of that ancient city 
of narrow stnicts wore shut up to starve. Tli^ir 
mirerios wore fosu fuJ. Many tliensands dusl for want. 
Molinshcii, describing theii*snfforiiigs, says: "If I 
should rehcarao, according to tho reporls of divers 
writers, how dearly dogs, rata, inic-o, and cats were 
sold within tho town, and how greatly they wore, by 
the poor people, eaten and devonnsn, and how tlio 
poepto daily tliwi fitf fault of fexdand young in&nts 
m tho streets on their motlwr’s breasts, lying dcml, 
starved for hunger—-tho reader might lament Uicir 
extreme misSrios. A groat number of poor simple 
creatures wore put out of tho gates, who wore, by tlio 
Engli^men that kept the trenches, driven Wk again 
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lo tho lower gates, wlucli they l^iml ^tiun of the tmty of Brotigny f % cesnon of 

apii^ them. And so ^i^,mv stall cn-injr for Normandy; and tho abafato severm^i^'jC^ all his 
^ 1,0 c% and tho trench^ of ShS“oo4«<«t8' Om those condiSwi^< those 

thlm“”^toilv^df«l'‘ ’ jiwlnl III whon besieging ^lono-ho sai4 ho ro^ his ,oh^iiI« ^ tho 
th«m ^,y j i.,l,jf^a,,tstliriiBtoutofits French crown. A whole inonth-was4n, con- 

to J«>8 tluough his linca, and foroncos and deliboratioM on those doings;, liu^ on 

& wK”" (tv "iS, IrntJloBO- .ho«cd tho I«tt of tho FmuslJW it ™&Ki poo 

n^iaioo'uii lti/»udtli,looChri»UiiMHliy. Umo. WlOo thus MSoOotiog withOther 
Lmut ^fiy of (’luistian ifjoicings, lio allowed negotiations were pci&diijg. During fibeddUbenalioii^ 
wane Ast<l to l<o di-stiibutwl aimmg tlio i|uor outdfcta Homy resided at 3Iant^ on tho »ft htok; of the 
liiitsido tlw Ktitest^f Rofien; but beyond this, his Soino, and tho duko and tho queen at Pohtoiae; on tho 


Oali^ had pcrinitlcd tlio*inli 


tilt'll oiiteido tlw gatestif Kofien; but beyond tbis, ^is 
iiif'rtw was not cxtendctl. At length £kuiuo did its 
work. On tfio 19th of Jnnuaiy, A,i>. 1419, its brave 
gnrrison capitulated. They wore allowed to inarch 
out without arms, on i?ondition that thoy^ would not 
o.j-vo against Henry for one year; but it must bo 
mairdcd, to bis disgiaco, that after Uio city surrendered, 
its mayor or comioandant was behead^. Thus ouo 
of tho noblest cities of FranM fell under tho English 
,ruIo, and Henry built a palace there, and held his 
court as duke of Normandy. 

The young danphinaluad entered into a ti'oaly with 


Soino, and tho duko and the queen at Pcm'tol^ on tho 
right bank of the river, twenty-five miles tteoror to 
Paris. In the interval, however, tho duke of Bur- 
gnndv had secretly conolnded a treaty with*’the 
dauphin; each agreeing td shore the royal oufitunity 
during tile litetimo of King Uharlca, and to unito 
i their armies in order to resist ** tho ancient eiu^es of 
I the kingdom.” This alliance seemed to cut 6S from 
Henry ml hopes of farther sueoess; but its issue 

S i-oved favomahlo to his proteusiona It was. tho 
aiiphin who sought this alliance, foolinig assured that 


Thu young danphitwh.'id entered into a tieaiy with if the queen, and his rival,*tho duko of Burgundy, 
llio queen and iho duko of Burgundy to bo reconciled, came to tonns with Henry, his party would inevitably 
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but noj^uch reconciliation had been olToctoil. Their ho crushed. Byt he meditated treamiery, or, if he did 
inutuufauiinositics were still as rife ns over. Giarlcs not, tho old captains of tho Armagnoos did. Under 
was a mere stripling; but ho surrounded himself cover of a reconciliation, in order to rend tho English, 
by the old caiiteins of tho Armagnacs, and held a tliw contemplated revenge upon the duke of Burgundy, 
court and iiarmnicnt at Potctici-s, while tho ^duko of When tho duko and tho ^uphin md to oompleto 
Burgundy ruloil at Paris. Both the dauphin and tho their treaty of alliance, tltcy had kissed each other, 
duko littd iiromisod to relievo tlio citiaens of Roueu; and had sworn eternal friendship with an oblivion of 
but lluiy wore inoro intent npon circuinvcnling each all iiast quarrels; but all “ was false and hollow.” 
other IJian of organising anycffi)cti|gl lesLstanco to^io On finding that be hiid been deceived, undismayed ly 
c'onuubn enemy. Tho fill of Kouen carried dismay the promulgated treaty Ixitwoon tho rival factions, 
into every quarter of France. After its capture Henry inarched rapidly towards Paris. Crossing the 
Henry proi»aied to inareli ni»n Pai-is. It was a critical Soino, ho Captured Poutoiso, and his victorious troops 
jiioinvnt lor Franco. Paris waS undefended. Tho were qiiickly at tho very gates of Paris. ITie city 
king, the queen, and the duko uf Burgundy wc-ie was swl undefended, for, notwithstanding their oaths 
there, hilt on bearing oft:ho advuneo of Henry, the and promises,stho rival faetions*])^ not been rccon- 
conrt removed to Lagny. It was hoped that the two oiled. Each accused tlio other of treachery; hut, at 
fictions wouj^l, in tbis hour of danger, ccasu thoir Icugtli, a confeftmeo was agreed npon between the 
strifes, and noito thoir forces to stem his xn'ogross. duko and tlio dauphin. It was propu^ by tho latter 
That hope was vaiff. On tho contrary,•both xiaities for the good of Franco. Tho courtiers of the duko 
sought .to form a separate alliance with Henry; each eounsoUod him not to meet tho daupliin, reminding him 
desiring by his ai«l lo crusli his rival. As Henry thatho unfc suntiundwl by tho soivante of4he duko of 
advanced towards Paris, tho dnkc of Burgundy sent Orleans, whom ho Imd asf&ssinatcd, and by men whoso 
anibi)g>ador8, olforing t-onditions of penal. Henry wia frionA and relations had hoe* recently «na88acred 
then at Vomon, and the king, ^ho queen, and tho in Paris. Ilumo remarks “ kow boUi or Either of them 
duko had removed to Pitjvhia As thofas conditions could witlf safety vintuie upon this conference, it 
appeared to bo advaiit igeow^ tho earl of Waiwick was seemed 8«raowliat difficult to concoivo. Tho assassi- 
doBpatched to Provins, and it wv arranged lietwoon nation perpetrated by the duko of Burgundy, and still 


him and tho Freucli court tliat King Oharlc^ and Uic 
king of Enghuid shqpld have a meeting. Tho ploa? 
of rendezvous fixed upon was on tlio right bonk of the 
Seine, near tho town of Afelun, and tlie time of mooting 
tho 30th of May.' Rich tents woro pitched for tho 
two kings; but althowh Henry mode his apjpearanco, 
(JharloB came' not. Tno queen, however, and her fair 
dau^ter Catherine, with tho duke of Burgimdy met 
tho English monarch, and graocfiil courtesies passed 
hetwocn them, hut uothmg more. ^ Henry was smitten 
by the charms of tho French princess, and expressed 
hunself anxious to form a niatrini 0 uial*allianoe with 
her;. but with her haiuHio denumded coneosBiona whic^ 


nation perpetrated by the duko of Burmini^, and still 
more his open dvpwal of tho deed, aua,dofence of the 
dixitrino, tended to dissolve all the bands of sooioty; 
and oven men of honour, who detested example, 
might deem it just, on a favourable opportunity, to 
rotaliato upon tho aythor. Tho duKo, therefero, 
neither dared to give, nor dbuld pretend to Aiqpeot, any 
trust, agreed to all the co^trivanoes &r mutual 
soeuxity which woro proposed by the mini^mts of the 
daupliin.” *AUhough warned, tho- duko resedved to 
moot his cousin: it was his duty, ho said,- to ^vcinturo 
his person for tho blessing of pec^.ond'if-he was 
killcil, he should die a martyr I xho pilaoe appointed 
for jtho mooring was on the hrid^ of .Ifiqateroau. 


uorj.uui. wituiioriiaiunioaemanacaconeosnonswii^ii I xor jtuo meeting was on tno onago ox .jii,qaiieroau 
wore inoompatible with tho dignity of tho Fieifep I ^pledged thoir solemn oaths fer . ea^ other’i 
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n&ltyt _ Bwtfwet® to moot on the lmd|& with poW 
twn; KQightei.' At cat^ end ci the bridge wete)^t«o 
benie^ bat i^ro in^ barrier, in tho centra for 

mirtu^'Protection. Xnto thi« open epaoe tho danphin 
and. the dbha eptere^ each having with him thi 
Bti^nlated a«obor of attendanta When the duke 
advaaeed, thejoauphin wat^i a sort of gallery in the 
omM of th^uridge, and approached Iho heir to 
the throng he tooh oflf hia velvet cap, which ho wore 
inotead of hia helmet, axui b^ntliis knoo before him. 
That wlaa the lAoment of vongoanco. Tho duke had 
leA hia attmidanta a littid behind him, and os ho 
thuB i^ntod- tho dauphin, Tannogny dtt Chatol 
pnahed’him down and atnick hint with hia axo, and 


deapat^ed^him with their awurdsa tlie deatli of tho 
dtdm Orleana and the maasacre of tho Aynngnaca 
waaa'wn^. 

fint.'^^ foul murder was fatal to tho intorosts of 
tho danphin. * Ho gave out that ho Irad boon insulted 
and tbratened by tho*duko at tho interview; hut 
this shallow dofonoe was of no avail: ho was uni- 
VoraaNy deemed to bo a mnrdoror. T,Ho blamo of tho 
action entirely fell upon lum, and tho whulo state of 
adain became chang^ by tho incident. Tho city of 
Paris, which was dovot^ to tho family of tho duke of 
Burgund;^, broke out into tho highest fmy against 
him; wmlo tho court of King Charles entered into 
tlio same views from porson^ interests. AU- tho 
ministers of that monarch owed their prefonnent to 
tho late duke, and fearing their downfall, if the 
dauphin should succeed in his ontorpriso, which was 
to get tho person of tlio king into his possession, modo 
every effort to increase Uio number of his cnomios. 
Never was a more ini|iolitio crime committed. 
Throughonffrance, whitdi w-as accustomod to scones 
of bloodshed, it oxctitcd universal horror. As for 
Philip the young duko of Burgundv, ho resolved to 
avenge tho death of his fathei^ IIo was married to a 
daughter of tho king of Franco; and when he received 
tho news of tho tragedy, ho resolved to prosocuto tho 
osaassin to tho utmost extremity. iTastoning to 
Henry ho*tendQrod him tho crown of Franco, with 
tho promise of his utmost*aid to support his claim. 
His vievas wore even scoonded by Queen Ilabolla 
and tho condcil of Government. As Uumo rightly 
obeorv^ “in tho gonoral trans|Art of ragef everycon- 
sidoration of national and family interest vas huriodi 
in oblivion by all parties; tlio subjoctioii to a foreign 
enemy, the %xpulsinn of the lawful heir, and the 
slavery of tho Kingdom appcfirod but small evils if 
they led to tho gratification of tho present passion.” 
As to.the people of Paris, adverse as they were to tlie, 
rule of the Finish, they woivtill more hostile to the 


Armagnacs^ who, with t&o dauphin at thoic head, 
wore desolating tho gcountiy. Henry, indeed, was 


now universally regarded os an all; 
rather than, as an etnomy to bo opposoi 


to bo courted, 

0 


Henry, received amhass^ors n-om Philip and Queen 
Isabella at Pontoiso. ^ Tno dauphin liad previously 
sought .an alliancQ with him, hut he wisely dodinod 
to -eqwtue his cause. His interests lay with, the 
young duke of Burgundy and the queen. Aooor^gly 


on roAiviiw ovoriuSoa from tliom, ho oxprogsod his 
readitioBS ft afford them assistanoo on curtain cou- 
ditiona. ;He was in a'potion to make hia own tengA. 
His denumds were humiliating to Franco as a natimi, 
but 'they wore readily accepted. Henry was to 
roeeiye me hand of tho Prinooss Catherine;' to ho tho 
immediate regent of tho kingdom; and to bo roceg- 
nisod^ Biiccossor to the crown of Franco on riio doalh 
of King Charlos. Jlumiliating os those tenua were, 
when they wore aifhounccd to tho parliament and 
otlfor authci|^tie8 of Paris, they were hailed with joy. 
On a^ sudden, .Henry hiH hootano tho most popular 
nian in Franae. Tho highest eulcginms were paid to 
his virtues. Ho was wise niiTl prudent; a lover of 


monarch ought to lie. Sumo few noblos cuusiderid ^ 
tho treaty disgraceful and destructive to tho indff'' 
pendonce of tho nation; hut tho gtpat majorily lo^od 
upon it with favour. 

This astonishing treaty, by which tho wrown of. 
Franco was to Iw transfciiw to a strai^r, was finally 
concluded at Troyes, on tho ^st of May, 1426. It 
was said to bo a treaty of “perpetual peace;" and 
parliament, barons, bishops, and people, all vied with 
each otlior in tho cogcniesa with whmh they Seknow- 
lodged Henry os regent. Tho oath of allogianoo 
was taken witli a roodinoss truly ftiarvollous. But 
no one was more loj^al to King Henry than tho young 
duko of Burgundy. Ho ghwy did homage to him 
for his ficfii, and acknowledgod him as his future 
sovereign, ht tho hope tliat ho would—as Henry had 
sttoulatod to do —avongo tho death of his latbor. 

Tho tnarriago of Homy with tho Prini'O.ss Catherine 
ivas toclebiatod on tho 2nd of June, in tlio shuroh of 
St. John, at Troyes. Only one day was spout in 
hanqnctilng, for on Aonring of tho treaty of Troyes, 


tho danphin had assurood the style and authority of 
regent, and had a]ipealc(l'Ho Gw and his sword fo^ 
tho mainlenanco of his tiiio. It was necessary, 
therefore, for Henry to toko tho. field npy^inst him. A 
tonmamont was projiosod as a. proloagatlon. of |hu 
inarrkgo fcAivitios, hut ho womd not liston to at. 
Their enemies, ho saidj were at Som^ and by,Jaying < 
Btogo to it they might havo joifiding *and tourneying 
enough. There, ho adM, every man might give 
proof of his prowess; and there was “ no finer prowess 
than doing justice to the wicked, that tliq jioor^mlo 
mif^it live.” Accordingly, on tho second day after 
his marriage, Homy, “regent and heir of iTOiico,” 
marched from Troyes to iSsns, liis brido oiwrapany* 
ing him, to his wai-s. Sens was besieged and cajv- 
tured; and Montcrcau and Vyii.-ncnvo and Moliin 
Buccossivcly fell into his liands. Mulnn was token oh 
tho 18th of Novemher, ^ndsas tho danphin had fiivl 
into Langtuxloc, wlioro tho party of tho young count 
of Armagnao was poworfiil, Henry, with his brido, 
and Oliarlos and tlio qiioon, repaired to Paris, All 
Paris was wild ivith joy ns they paced along its 
streets. Tho people wero starving, but still they tent 
tho air with loud acclamatioi:|f. In honour of Umuy, 
tho rich assumed tho ml cross of Fngland, while tno 
priests^ ever fcwly to pay tho most fnlwmo adtilaiaons, 
clumtc^ “ Blossod is ho that Someth in tho name of 
the Lord.” On their arrival in Paris the throe 




OHtstes of Ujo kingd(Hn wbro BiKnaionod to mpt, and 
on tho 6th of Doconiber tiiey nnauimondyifaviJ their 
■ solornn approval of the treaty of'JVoyes* . , , 

By treaty, and the siibsoquont viOtonra of 
Henry, an aiiparentlyfetahJo foundation ^vas.laid for 
the unwn of England and Franco under one Bcootre. 
Had that union actually taken place, it is difficult to 
(say to whioJi coimtry it would have proved most 
liomicioiia On this subjord; Hume ji&Uy remarks: 
“ ft must have reduced the foiwfor kin^om to the 
rank of a piovinco; it would ontiraly have disjoimtid 
the BUfccssion of the latter,*and have brought on the 
ilintriietion of every descendant of the^royal famify, 
as tlio liouaer of Orleans, Anjou, Alcn^on, Brittany, 
lionrbon, and of Burgundy itself whose titles wore 
prol'orablo to tlmt of the English princes, would on 
tliat account have been exiKwed to pwjwtaal jcalonsy 
..^f'd persecution from the siworcign. Tlioro was even 
a iialpahlo deficiency in Henry’s clai^ which no art 
could ixilliate. For besides the insupeiabio ob¬ 
jections t^ which Ed wal'd lll.’s pretensions wore ox- 
•■iKWfid, he was not heir to that monarch: if female 
siiceoBsion wore admitted, tho right had devolved on 
the house of Mortlmof; allowing that liichaj|d II, 
was a tyi-aiit, and that Henry IV.’s mento in deposing 
him wo*o so great towards tho English, os to justify 
that nation in pikdng liim on tho throne, Bichard bad 
nowise offended Fiance, and his rival lusl merited 
noUiiiig of lliat Inngdnm: it could not possibly bo 
pretcndwl that the crown of Franco was bocoiuo an 
appendage to that of Engbtnd; and that a princo 
who by any means got possession of tho latter, was 
without further question, cntitlcsl to tho former. So 
that, on Ibo whole, it must bo allcfin'il that Hemp's 
ulatm to^ Franco was, if possible, still more nnin- 
telligiblo* than the title by which his father liad 
mniintixl tho tlii-ono of England.”* 

'fho npiwrent foundation for tho union of England 
and France, however, whu^i had thus boon laid, >vas 
by Henry’s subjects considered to bo a cause for 
rejoicing. TAcy looked not to the future, but tho 
present. Ho Bail been victorious, and tho nation was 
exidted by his* triumphs. In January, e.n. 1421, os 
, Henry liail great need of men and money, and as 
these canid only be obtained from his exulting Bnl> 
jeets in England, ho took shipping with liis brid^ and 
came to London. Their reception was one of nunsual 
«'magnNicencc. 'ITiwo were Biuili iiagoauls and feasts 
OH had rarely hoforo been witnessed. Tbo general 
sentiment of (h‘o people hos been thus expressed by a 
chioiiicler of that period.' “No doubt,” he says, 
“England hadigroat cause to rejoibo at the coming of 
such a _ noble prince, and ^ mighty a ocAquetor, 
which in so small and so biiof time, luul 

brought under his obois^oo the great and paissLat 
realm and dominion of Iranco." "fho glare of vio-,' 
tory had biiiidod tho_ eyes of tho people, so that they 
conM not see tho .ultinurio results of such a dream of 
ambition as that in which this " mighty conqueror ” 
hail Wn indulging. And yat that they might have 
seen it is clear, for tlio first statute *of tho parihuuont, 
convened after Henry’s “retm-n to England, dearly 
]»x>yes that his laurels had been mxm atethe dearest 
prie^ the depopulation ^ tho oonntjy. Many had 
perished m tho -wars, wlulo numhenif; of Ewgikd* 

■J- '.1 ' f.r'-' 


I nobles and* knights werb red^Ung ‘Ofc 1^" states 
wh^ Henry granted during in 

j Nor^udy. It is ekprosSy h^re 

, ho retnmod tp a 

1 parliament, and that’whiJb 
nobles and Knights did 

^nUd them in France^ - 

however, cordially spprenpi^ tjf' ^ 
and tho commons granted a snbaidy-of ‘ 
the continnanco eff the war, tbai^'ihie^^^ji^'a'hd 
his party being snbdncd,'Franco m%ht bebii^^lipq^ 
annexed to tlio crown of En^latid. . t'/ 

Such an annexation was -vunoiiaf^.. 

Febmary, “tho £ur lady” 

(fiocn at Westminster, and Henry and 
mtor set out on a grn^rcss througn tho MpM^fodV^ut. 
their progress was brief When a^ York tiowttijilnyed 
which recalled Hjmry to FramSo. Hh h^ ’li^. his 
uncle, tho duke of Exeter, governor of his 

brother, {ho duko of Clarenco, bis lieutottaxit^ "Kor- 
mandy. In Paris there had .been righs ol :jnsvolt 
against the new government. Tho peem^ . Planted 
bread, and tlidr wants not being sir^ieo, thsy had 
become turbulent. Tho duke of ^cter had'^eteu 
been compelled ^ employ his archoni against in 
tho slrocis to presorvo order. It ■was, ho'«vevi^;''in 
Normandy oliiefly that events had oomuti^ 'which 
recalled llenry to his kingdom in profipeefayD.'' As 
Anjou recognized the authority of the dauplu^ the 
duko of Olai’cnco invaded tliat conntiy, in order to 
reduce it to Iloiuy’s sway. JIo commeucod Ids -work 
anspidonsly; but on a sudden his vanguard Was sur¬ 
prised by n body of Anjevins, aided by six thousand 
Ucots under tho earl of Buchan, and ho was defeated 
aiijl slain. The gi-eater niuuhor of his vanguard Wero 
cither kiUqd or token prisoners. Tito Engush archers 
[ aftorwai-ds came up and drove the French and tho 
Soots from tho field, and recovered th6 body tho 
duko, but the,, defeat which the- English had bus- 
toined greatly raised the spirits of the dauphin’s 
liariizans, and they pretgircd for a sterner rosistonee. 
At this time, indeed, the dauphin liad gathered 
strangth in the south, and was' advancing towards 
Pam to ovcrthroiv tho govcnimont os sdtttod by the 
: treaty of IVoyes. , , 

I Leaving tlio g^uocn at Windsor, Henry ropairod to 
Francoc with rcinforooments, ag^in to flghj; for its 
coveted crown, lie sot sail^from Hovex* with four 
thousand mcn-abanne and twenty-four thousand 
archers, an^ on the I2th' of Juno he reached ClalaiB. 
in his train wps tho youn^ king of'Bcottond, who at 
tiiu period hade been sixteen years a' capti'^ in 
Windsor Castle.. IJuring that time no olfoit had been 
made to release him foom captivity, dthor hF toeaty 
or force of arms. On the ^tnoy, the' oi^^p of 
Albany, whilo regent, anxious'to retain 'lho-<j^»roiae 
of royal authority, intfigiBbd for Ids. detoaricu' in 
England; and when ho (lied, Ntordoeh^ hiii'fK^who 
snewsedod to the regency, follow^ his fotbu^ jjihe of 
polity.’ It vtos Murdoch -who had. 
undor his soc^ond son, the earl of the . 

dauphin in his -wax with Heiuy^.focM^^ "imt if 
the ^ng of England 0 &ouJd t&a'',fxse6t^:,^'l0a[ of 
Fraimo,his mle and autliori^ i£ be 

gored. It vroshy'^.am 
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of Ql(ins»csci WM diefoato3*aiiid 
ehSh it yraasBul t^i’ope Mar^y., 

n^ow^of .^at victoty, titat H wei 
tbo Engltsto.". But 
to tho da^^in, Mxudooji did npik 
|!ifgp,tad. - Tlyat wdbld havo^liom 
a ^aag^to his role as regent. As 

a i)slpis^H]|4!^ tire %) 0 |^%d not cqpprovo of the aid 
afi^|^^t(>.|h&;.,da'uphm. ^mo doetoed it expedient 
thjKtfjtto'gt^Qz, ^wer of Henry might be checked, 
ibn^v condemfled tliat nreostiro. 8a 
di>!](^^,l!y^ the . ooott^ nobles and knights in their 
opin|^4a tliB.8(ibjeQt, that many of them oiteagcd to 
soJ^/Hh^j^'iiii 'MSiContost for dminitaoi so that Scot 
beean^ypjboee^ to Sootsn that cont<nt. 'fhus Archt- 
ba!^'hfd{;df>1)onglaa^ joined llcn^y at Hover, with 
tW hsOidl^ nren-at^ums, and on oc^nal number of 
andt^l ibiid Alexander, Lord Forbes, Alexander do 
Sotol^ rem of Qoxdon, and several Scottish knights, 
cach.itti^ a. body of Scots, repaired likewllo to his 
standorA ' It is said that they engaged to fight for 
tlenij^i^t of affisotion for their young king James, 
who ^inhteorod to serve in tlie war, «m condition that 
at thek.bpd bf tiireo months after thbir return from 
F^^ce^ ho should be allowed to invisit Scotland. 

,0^-'xeaehing Francis Henry marched to Paris, 
whowlre was roceived with ermt ‘joy. At that time 
thb daUj^br^was besieging Chart^ while some of 
his ptfrnzans'wero scouring the country between that 
plaop and tire capital. On the awrotich of Henry, 
who led his army against him, the dauphin raistHl 
the siego, and retim bcfui'o him. Ho nod beyond. 
the Loire, and took refnge*in Honrges, a strong (own 
in Berry, and, after capturing Bcangency and Drenx, 
the Fnglish returned to Pans. No battlo had been 
fought, but a great mmilxtr of Henry’s ^loonq hod 
pcrishm by disease, induced a want of whcucaomo 
provisioim. * In tbo meaniimo, the dnko of Burgundy 
itad defeated the d&nphinists in Picardy, and had 
captured, some of the dauphin’s bmvost knights. At 
(ho earnest solicitation of tlip p<mpk) of Paris, Henry 
laid si^ to Heaux, about thirty miles from tiro 
capital. Tliat placo was commanded hy'a chief wliu 
spread terror into tho snrrounding conntr}'. The 
Bastard of Yarums, as he is called in liiutoiy, was a 
devoted partisan of tho ooant of Aimagnoc, who bad 
boon, massacred in r,(LriR, and in rovongofor bis death, 
every Burgthullan and jjinglishman tliat fell into his 
hands was dain without morsy. Ills ^rtlisan wa,r- 
fare was carried on with a ferocity nncxa]}iplerl evop 
in thaw bloodthirsty days. He appear^ (o. have boen 
ratb^ f biig^dthw a soldier, for tiiovcr^ peasantry 


hia demr^te Iwds, farmers and dealers wore tied to 
the oi Jtbeir horses, and carried into Mearix, anef 
if not zapiiomed they u%re'hanged on an olm>tioo 
ontidd 0 -'its walls. ' ^caux, in which this brigand 
ctHnmsitdtd, was bnoof the strongest places in Franco, 
and it d^Sod Henry’s power for wven months, during 
whidb .time he lost many of his bmvest warriors— 
Bome<.by;the emuny^s aftlllmy, os tiro cart of War-! 
oeste^ (Siffind, but mora by sioknoss and ! 

discdiesi;;Jfoeux sitrrendoied at discretion; and by its 
odr^iqiiem^ Fnglish became masters, of all Franco i 


I northlof the Lolrie The. Bastard of Vaurns was 
‘bongn'^tF^P'^ree wbidi ho had made tire instru- 
mmtr;^lm.biff]l^use3aeeutionsii a 

Whii^ Honiiy was nrosecuting (ha siege of Moaax, 
ihtellqpiree arrived that the qucmi ^d, on tiio (Kh of 
Haoomber, homo him a son, on event which caltscd 
great rejoicings, both at London and Phris. In May, 
A.n. 1422, OauiQtiuo, escorted by tho duke of Bedford, 
lond^ at ILirfleur witli hot m&nt, and joined her 
husband in Paris.* ^’ho infant prinoo seemed to bo 
uigvcrsally rcgaidcd os tho future heir of botli 
moiuirchiwy but that ijlasion was quickly dispellecl. 
When the glory of Henry Y. had woll-nigh reached 
its summi vit passed away os a ih'c^n, and all his 
mighty projects wcamo as a tiling of nought. ‘His¬ 
tory affotds few more striking iTlustiations of the 
mutability of human afiiurs and the vanity of earUtly 
hopos, tliau that wluch marks tho cud of Honi^jJi!.. 
dream of dominion. 

At this timo tho dauphin hod eollocted an army of 
twenty thousand men in tho south, which ho placed 
unOer tho command of tho oorl Buehaif At the* 
head of this oiiny, and sumo Scots, Buchan marched 
from Bour^, crossed tho Loifti, and liaving oaptured 
tho town <n La CShariti4, doscchded tire right bank of 
tire river, and laid siege to Coen. Henry had |br some 
time boon sufibring from fistula, a dissase which at that 
timo baffled the skill of suigoons; but at tho end of 
July ho loft Paris to encounter tlic^ dauphin’s forces. 
At his ai>pi‘oaoh tho danpliin raised the siego, re- 
crossed too Treiro, and hastened back to Buurgcs,- 
_But Henry did not reach more tlian twenty niilos 
fi-ora Paris; for while at Corboillo, Lis strength fiiilcd 
hfti, and leaving tho command of his army to tlio 
duko of Bedford, ho was carried hack in a litter to 
tho Bois do Yiiiconnos, near tho capital. Bcftfonl was 
about to cross tho T^iiro when ho was summoned bock 
to attend tire doatlibcd of his brother and king. Tho 
cud of this wan'ior-monar(4i was at hand: Death, tiii^ 
mightiest of all conmieroi’S, tvas about to claim tlio j 
victor for his prey, lie is said to havo exhibited tho 
samo conijKwuro in view of death as He had always 
shoivn ill 1 |ie field of battlo: to lia^o expressed no 
reuioi'se for tire blo«l ho had shed, believing still fliat^ 
the crown of France was liis^by right, undathat bo 
had acted in all ho had done as an instruuient in tho 
hands of Providence. That crown was fitst flitting 
from tho head of his fother-in-law, and had h:! liv(^« 
but tiTO months Ibimor, it would have adorned his 
brow. Charles, king of Franco, ivas dying,and, notwith- 
standiiig his recorded philosophical composure, Ilonry 
must liavo felt it hill’d that bo, being iii tho vigour of 
his dajl, should not have boon permitted to gras]} 
•that sceptro for which ho hAil so long toiled and 
valiantly fought. But if ho was not permitted- to 
obtain tho prize, ho did ill ho could in his dying 
hours to securo it for his infimt son. As tho duko of 
J^dford, tho carl of Warwickf and other groat lords 
surrounded his-dying bed, he abjured thorn never to 
mako peace with Charlas, who called himself tho 
dauphin, till ho Sad resignod all proteasions to tho 
crown of Francx}; and abd\re all, that their swords 
should never bo sheathed unless the duchies of Koi^ 
miuidy and Aquitaine wore to F^g^and in foil 
soveroignty. lie exhorted them to oultivato the 
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friondsbip of the dtiko of Burgundy, and ^mea 
thorn not to ndcuBO the duke of Orl^n, orjfoy , 
,Fnnch<ttt{nc(» who wore taken 
CQ^ left thp regcjicy of England to hia bmher, 

the duko of Glouoostcr, and that of ^ 

older brotlier, the duko of Jfetlford; whilo toe core ^ 
bis son was intnisted,to too carl of Warwick. 
Having cxpresscrl his last wishes, which all arOTna 
hinx nroinised to observo, ho asked his pavKiaans how 
long ho had to live. Ho was apiavorod. “ Not more 
tluin two houiu” Ifo had now .kmo with too wig, 
and began to premro for ^niity. Itawas but a 
brief season to do that ^hich it is too wis^m of mam 
to bo cngagetl jn «I1 too doj-s of his life. •I'ho nobles 
fell Iiack, and his confessor and chaplaina gathered 
around the bod of tlio dying monarch. They, chanted 
at his direction too seven penitential psalms, and 
- ■ -when th<y camo to too paimge, “ Build thou too.walls 
drllcrnsolGm,” ho intomipted them, and observed 
that “ had ho whoU^aanhdnod too kingdom of Franco, 
and restored it to peace and order, it had alwavs 
ly«n his ihtentiun to conduct a crusade to rescue too 
Holy City from tho Saracens.” The priests pro- 
rccdcxl with their chant, and they hod scarcely con¬ 
cluded their luons work, when Henry brcatoo2^ hia 
Inst. on toe day of August, a.i>. 1422, 

in too tlurty-fourto year of his ago, and too tenth' of 
his warlike and ambitious rmgn, leaving a name 
hohind liira " to point a moral or adorn a tale.” 

lleniy's remains wore brought to England trito 
much funeral pomp. His efiigy in wax, apparelled in 
royal robes, was laid upon too cor, around whioh 
knights and squires, dres^ in block armour, marched 
mournfully, preceded by priests and liei^ds, anft 
■followed by all the dead king’s household. It was 
thus they* traversed from Baris to Calais. Tlie 
poet Soutlicy lias thus aptly dcpiqjted this mournful 
march:—- 

^ tiie long proccMden passed 

BJowte koin town to totm; but those who hoard 
I'ho oecp-toiuKl diige, and saw the banners ware, 

A pompousjpiode, aud tius high torches glara 
In tlM mid£| son, a dim and gloomy light, 

Then thought whatjie bod bees on earth —^tlha now 
* Vros gone to his account. 

a* • ’ 

The motimfnl cavalcade cmlKirlecd at Calaia for 
Dover; and too saino solemn march os had been wit- 

S essod in France, w'os witnessed from Dover to Ijou- 
011 . Hien came too end of all that was jnortal of 
"; this warrioi^monaroh. His funend obsequies were 
performed at St. Paul’s, and his body was dopositod in 
Wostminstor AtjJieiy. •, 

Hcpiy Ft tras one of the most popular manarehs 
that has over swa^odmtoo English sceptre. He en¬ 
deared himself to his sabjocts by his victories, and Ly 
his oiaraoQt virtues. For olfhon^ ho was undoubtedly 
ambitious he had many attractive personal quaUtiee. 
He wp handeomo, farar^ frank, affoolo, and generous, 
and a groat lover of iustice. The lustre of his 
charncter, combined wito.bia renown as a'warrior, 
so dasRled hip English sulnects^totft throughout his 
reign tl^ wore unmindfitf of the defects in his title 
to toe kingdom. The same qualities also ^kiolod toe 
over vfbom ho lumod to rdgn. Ir historians. 
vm%.boriecid.y, ftcy also ^our^ bis -W|iiody 
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flbiQVgfillijii ntmcuy 'Wa8 '')ro^n?ed, psr^ 
meAt 41(1x1^ tho digoity.' Tbe^titla of- 

tauclApoweE^to gait titdVienia 
the 1^4»^;.^tno^;^«nd the doko of ^edfind, the 
lato Di(t)t^f^ ■Wfta ftAjxdhtb^ protector uft 

do^4er^.,^ii^^thel,^k^ hu younger hrother, 

of GloiABster, gumamra the Good, 
UiA in hiinsonce beyond eea. Still 
fhTta#':t6 It^ ihe power ortho protector, a Mrmanent 
OOQaiw{of.l^teeinamemhor^ wb ajipointc^ Tarions 
.he^ 'mado, defining their powers and 
pin!l|x|;efk' ^IVom the rolls of parliament it appears 
thA.jQh;A(i@n 9 r claimed to bo'^regent according to the 
defi&M-i^^his' ^ther; but it was held that tfio ki^ 
(Auld to^taant ^vemance of tho land to any pers^ 
oxe)^:i^d|)llO. ho lived; aPd the dykes of Bedf(Hd and 
Okmosstef, who werS princes of groat honour and 
*tPadily acquiesced in • any appointment 
wh^ ’tended to give seouiily to the i]^lm. As 
Hidlam, abeorres, in this regulation a great oonstitu- 
iional pHodiple was maintained. * It was established 
that a wuld not appoint a regent during tho 
niinorii^'m . his soocossbr; and that no person could 
ezoneisa' the royal prerogative during a king’s in&noy, 
oxdspt' jby tho'choice of parliament, and under the 
limitetidDg'proscribed by itofiy^ho conduct of tho 
oxebutivo govommont. 

Within two months, tho death ofHentyof Mon¬ 
mouth vras fidlowed that of Charles Vl., king of 
Fito^' At tho funeral solemnitiestof that monarch, 
at St. Peni^ tho in&nt Henry was proclaimed by a 
herald ^kin^ of Franco and En^lanA” But there 
wore two i^gs of France proclaimed. As soon os 
tho dauphin, who was in Auvermo, received tho 
news, he WM conducted by the knights of his jmrty to 
a little chapel, where a banner w.ts raisod with the 
arms of Franco upon it, and whero ho was sainted 
king uiide]* the tmo of Charles YII. Subsc^ently 
ho was sblenu^ crowed and anointodddng of Franco 
at roitibrs. Iranco was now, thereforo, openly r di¬ 
vided between'rival monarcht: ono,^ui in&nt still in 
the arms ol his nurse, and tho other justi grown into 
full* manhood. But at this time, tho infant Henry 
W &ir to he the snocossful rival. Ho was acknow¬ 
ledged in the northern paiis of tho kingdom, and his 
interests were supported by tho most accomplished 
prinoe oihhis ago, John, duke of Bcd&rd. 'IhiSwholo 
power of Edgmnd was ad Bedford’s command, and ho 
was at the head of armies commanded By renowned 
generals and accustomed to viotory. n% had alsa 
possesrion of the-capital of Franco, and ot Guionno, 
that 8ncienti*inheritanco of Engird On tho other 
hand, tfa'a; ajf&ira of Charles were in a reduced condi¬ 
tion.. "He w«m incknowledgod sooth of tho Loire, but 
he* had'iio.pow^ul supporters. His ministers wero 
neither dusu .of great virtues por great abilities. Ho 
himself'wM tooro addictSd to pleasure than to war. 
Thoujidt^ mdy‘About 4!wenty yrars of age, ho was 
marriM iitoMaTy of Anjou, a princess of great beauty 




than to bis queen. He was inclined to 
venial, of kin^ vicos, the pursuit of ^1- 
'.Oi^ttod bm for feats of arms. Then 
4u|to of* Burgundy, whose fethbr he had 
ihiirinl eornhy;' and the duke of Brittany, 


one iff the-woatosf vassals of his crown, stood aloof 
feomldm/^ .^er princes of the blood, as the^nkes of 
OrletwaridBoorbon, mid carls of Eu, Angonldme,* 
and^ Vendtoe wore prisoners in England; and^no 
foreign nation had osponsod his cause oxcoph tho 
Scots. So low had his prospeots and resontcos fellcn, 
that Charles, not with^t reason, was called by his 
enemies, in derision fhnn the town in whum he 
ohiefiy rosidi^ ** 1[|he littlo king of Bow^.” 

So^ was tho posftiun in whtoh the rival monarchs 
ofe France stood at tho doath of tho imbooilo Charles 
Yl. To strengthen th# English interest in France, 
(Arly in tl^ year l‘i23, tho duke of Bedford had a 
meeting with the dnkos of Brittaiiy Stud Burgmidy, 
at Amiens; where they not only swore to love one 
another as brotliors as long os 111b lasted, but cemmited 
their union by matrimonial oUianocs. Tlras, one 
marriage ivas contracted between tho duke of Bodf^** 
and Annes youngest sister of tlio duke of Burgundy, 
and pnother between tho carl of Bichnumd and the 
older sister of that duke, which marriagetywero soo^ 
after duly solemnized. But notwithstanding all those, 
odvorso circumstances, Charlcs^lL had one Mvantago, 
of tl|p existence and value of which ho was still 
ignorant—ho possossod tlio lioarts of tho pccplo of 
Franco, who hatod tho Englid.i,and Ic^od thei Aountry. 

_ Before the doath of his fether, Charlos had obtained 
aid from Scotland. Thb carl of B^lian had arrivod 
in France with from flvo to six t^nsaud Scuts, and 
had defeated tho English at Bcaujb, where tho duko 
of Clarcnco was slain. So delighted was Charles at 
this victory, that ho created tho victorious Scottish 
0^1 constable of Franco. But this success was, after 
bm accession, followed by a* signal rovorso. An 
allied army of French and Scots, in July ^.n. 142:1, 
laid siego to Crovant in Burguiuly: and tJio carl of 
Salisbury, marclung to its relief witli an army of 
English and Bnrgnndians, a bloody battle was foimhi 
in which tlio earl ohtainiM a.oompleto viotory. Tbp 
Scottish auxiliaries were almost aniiihilatod, but the 
French basely fied from tho field. 'J|lie loss of his 
Scottish allies almost iniined’tho alfair^of Charles; but 
Bdon after fie received auxiliaries from Milan, viho, 
with some h)rcnch troops, surprised and captured tho* 
Burgundian marshal, Toulondfan, t&othor ^th six 
hundred men. . Towards the close of this campaign, - 
also, tho French realists defeated a body of i^gltsh ■ 
commanded by Sir, John do la I’olo, wljo wair taken 

S irisoDor with sevom of his bravo companions in anns. 
lut those advantages did not conlinua In the spring 
of A.n. 1424, (.'barli^ obtained fresh aid from Scotland. 
Tho eari of Bnehon had visited his fiativo countiy, 
and had obtained a reinforcenmnt of fivo^ thousand 
men from his brother, tho regent, with which ho and 
Archibald, carl of Douglfis, lauded at Hocbello. 
Altogethor tho troops, under tho banner of King 
Charica, now nmountod to about 18,fi00 men—seven 
thousand of .whom wore Scot^ and the rest French 
and Milanese. In tho summer this ferco, under .tho 
count do Karhonuo and tho earls of BuohoA and 
Douglas, marehed to tho roycf of Ivry,' which was 
bosiogod by an English army comnundod tbo earl 
of Salisbury.* Finding that tho dukq of 'Bedford had 
ontorod the I&glish camp aAfew ^ys beforo their 
arrival, and thdt it was too st^g to ho forced, tho 
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combined fiafrccft of FToftcH, Sootfli ebd Milan<^ 
iuTeitpd Vetifeuil in Terdie, Iviy 'wm 




to TBiBe tbo mcgo or j^iva tho onmy bottle- V“ 
hoari»e of bia apfiwMsh, the wrl of Bncban <^llw a 
councalof war in onlc-r to .Iclibciato «» l^^Lich 
tho two COUIUC 9 would bo tho most 
or retreat. Tho wisor fwi t of tho eo^cd declared lor 
a rcUnat. They d tJiat aU tlio jjaat niisuff- 

tiinea of tho Fivnch had ariaoii* from rashnosa m 
iriviaK batllo when no nocesaily compellca ihom i »»« 
thin army wjw tho lust jcsourSa of tho kinj', and tho 
*.nly dolenco of tho few provinces wLiefe remainea 
fuithful to hun,‘anft that ovoiy reason invited him to 
eiiibnico cautious measures which might Itevo time 
r.»r bid subjects to return to a sense of duty, and give 
Irisiiro for discoid to arise among his enemies, who, 
“iSjlug incited by no common band of interest or 
motive of alliance, cojild not long porsovoro in tbeir 
animosity against him. This was wise council, but it 
lejoctod: honour iurbado them, it was urged! by 
the young French noblemen, to turn their hacks upon 
tho enemy, and they junpared for battle. 

In this action tlie num1x>rs wore nearly od^ual. 
Tho constablo, Bucluin, drew up hb fin-ces under tlie 
wails of Torneuih^id resolved to await tho attack of 
tho enemy. Had tho count do Narbonno odbored to 
this plan, tho rcs^t of the hdttlo might havo boon 
dilfcrent Instead; however, of awaiting tho attack of 
tho I'lnglitd), ho led his troops forward precipitately, 
uud- tho whole lino was commlled> to follow uis rash 
example. Tho duko of Hedford liad drawn up his 
arehers in one lino, luiving, os was thmr usual custexj^, 
their sharp pointed stakes fixed hcfuro tlicm. Thoir 
arrows cominitlcd fearful execution; and seizing his 
opiKirtunUy, tiro duko of Bedford, at tho head of his 
men at-arms, laishcd ujKin tho l^-dnch, broho thoir 
ranks, and clmsud Uicin off tho fitdd. Tho vietoiy 
W. 1 S comploto. 'J'lio oarls oMhiclian and Douglas, and 
many otlier Scotchmen of rank wore slain; and of the 
French thuro %ll on that fatal day, four carls, two 
vi^ounts, ei)$hWlxtronfi, afld three hundred kni^^its, 
with about four thousand common mon, *Many also 
«..’OTO taken prisonoi's, among whom wis tho duko of 
Alon 9 un''and the'marshal Fayette. But the hattlo 
must have been fiei-ccly contested, for the English 
loft a^o two thousand men dead on lliis field of blood, 
^'otwiu&tandyig, tliis engngomonit was recorded in 
tlm rolls of parimmont as “ tho gimtost detM done by 
Jihtglishmon m ohr days suvo tho battle of Agiuconrt.’' 

Gbarlos was now left almost v^thont liupo. No 
town north of tlio Seino held out against tho iluke of 
Bedford, and Itad ho crossed that river there was nut 
an army able to oppt^him. At this time, howevor, 
tho so^ of discord lui4 been sown between tlio 
English and tliuir allies, which soon told in his &vour.. 
Jaqitolino, hoircss of HainauU and Holland, hod been 
given in marriage by Iter feudal giiardian, tho duke 
of Burgundy, to tho duke of Brabant. It was an ill- 
assorted union, for Joqnolinb was a woman of spirit 
aud beauty, and her husl^d was a feohlo c^imeter. 
IjOvo, if thoTD over had been any in hor heart towards 
..hinvim soon exehaugod fm* hatred, Bhe loft hi”, 
fied to ISnjfland, apd havJh^ obtained a mfilifioatiiw bf 
hor-'inSmago vow from tho' anthpif^ 
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rash stra was in tho end fiital>to 
infant fhairy m Franco, llio dake 
relented the injury done to thfi dd^. 
noar ration. As^Humo abservos,^ 
consequencos which must attend thd oJ, ,^ _ 

nnoontroUed dcaniujon of tho EngUsIh ff 
full setdenmnt of their power, they msrdted'lijBi^' ' 
an ally to whom they had already boen:'' ^ 
indebted, and who whs still so nocosahi 7 ,^; p|^> 
ine them in thoir. further promnss. ifenbo-^^hot 
only coicouraged the duko of Brabant 
coster’s pretensioiis, but ho recalled ^mb ofhif t^^ 
from the combing anny in Fianc^ and 
with other forces, to. hiaxkinsman’s a8si8tsn!C«j;;>E^|n- 
ault heoime the scal'of a now war. And 
soon became personal os well os politiieal.The .dnke 
of Qloucostcr wrote to Burgundy compls^hg hf ihe 
opposition mailo to, his pretensions, ana ini 'l^>kttlor. 


opposition maile to, his pretension^ and ini 'h»>^tler, 
cWgcd him with aivontof tndh. in those taahsacil^l^s. 
This charge was rosontod. Tbo duko of B^i^t^y 
dcmanilcKl its retractation, and when this was.4^iipc<h 
ho challcnm^ Gbucestcr to suiglo combat. . Bo^id 
fbrosaw the Wl eilbets of ws ill-thnpd and.;'im- 
prndont quari'ol. It left him in a measure* pov^loss. 
All tho succours which ho expected from Eji^land 
wore intoroepted W his hroujcr for 4^0 in 
ITainault, and tho forces of tho Huko of Bntghhdy, 
on whidi ho also dciwndcd, w-oro diverted to tlie inrao 
contest. And hCkidos yiis double lo^ ho vres. in 
danger of loidng tho fiiondalup of that - conf^sralo 
whom tho late Imig had enjoinbu hiin, mth Kis dyhig 
broiuh, to gratify hyovory mark of regard-and at^i- 
ment. To prevont this dreaded rupture, htf .laboured 
earnestly to reconcilo theedukos of Burgundy . mid 
Glonccsior; but all bis efforts were t|!^er’s 

impetuous temper being tbs chief obstaidh all 
aoeummodatibn. Hones; instec^ of {midung thp-viptqry 
gained at YpmouU, the duke of Buford' remb oi^r to 
England to endeavour, by his counsels and'afttmirity, 
to moderate tho nfCasures of his brother ^Iduot!^^. 

Some differences* among the English' miblst^ aleo 
[existed, which required Bedford’s prostmee iii:.^g:< 

^ nd. A mianel bad very cwly com; ^ 

LO duko of Gloucester ai^d his uncle,' 
tho xiph and haughty bi8hd|i of \\' 
this tiino it was on tho noini of pfoc" 

On hfo return, tho duKo of Bodfi 
anthqrity of parliament .to roooiicilc 
' were compelled to promise 
all their quarrels in otfiiv&m 
that Glm^ter should 
and have him in aifootiqtie 
pp dion}d.hear. to 
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with Hnmphri^, dnko of Glou- 
^^iii^'iiniiullcd, but it. was also declared that, 
^„ of ^e. duko of Elrabant’s death, it should 

for hef to espottso tho Engli^ princo. 
" ‘' r^jwas compelled to submit: and he subse- 
bonsQled himself by marVying his former 
mftti^^ 'Ele^iior Cobbam.4iii^^duko of Brabant 
di^j^}'' fihd ]^ore his widow coultT recover her domi- 
nS^il^ ’TBS obliged to dedaro tho duko of Bur- 
gw^'h^'hdf in 0060 bIio should dio without issue, 
ahid'ib. j^xniso never to many without his consent. 
It was boned that this satisfimtory teimination of the 
nf&ir'would induooBuiujUiidy to renew his fHondship 
with'^i^ahd; but tho broach oould not ho j)or> 
iiion^uy healed. It left on impression on his mind 
that heiraor timo nor circumstances could otTaco, and 
tbo^h he did'not yot ally himself withstho Froncli 
king, he stood aloof from Bedford. 

Other dlhes, hwever, Imd. openly csjxmsed tho 
cause of Charles. * Arthur, carl of 41ichmond, hod 
been refosed the command of tho Knglish army, and 
he went over to Charles, who mvo*him the otneo of 
oon^l:^ of France. Qrati&d by his. high dignity, 
HiAmdhd detached his brother, the duke of Brittany, 
from interests of England. Had Charlos boon a 
wise king, ho would have taken advants^^ of tho 
distni^ which kM fox tifo years prevailed between 
the |hi^ish and Ihoir alUbs, by makiiig proiftrations 
for the Warfwhon it should he renews by tho duko 
of Eedftird; Instead of tlils,%iB shadow of a court 
was pottp iuti-i^es and struggles f«r 

power,'. " Ho could not Uvo without a mistress and a 


mvoiU^iiis.J''jyis &voarito8 rulcd^^ sought'to rule, 
his s^ll^ ^hp worp too jiroud to stoop to win tho 
perst^.' i^eotions of tho monarch. Tlio now con* 
stahlt^ l*iik>yd^^.f»uld not hear a rival; and Charley 
whO'^b^. ^jtaste for hm haughty character, always 
offer^i^iiip;!^ b^nx. But the constable' declared war 
Hp eompdilcd Charles to banish his 
'jl^OUnt^' Tonnagny du-Chatel and 
;?ili'|Gliao, thoir successor, vftis carried off 
Beaulieu, also, was assassi- 
r^^tion;. hut os tho king could not 


yahb hod lXion banished or m'urdorod. Those 
rirokt rendoted the #ow con- 
litMjiis.to andXirevcntcd him doingthd 

ter^'wb«4t''^rav eniootefC of him. Kouci^ho 
milita^ i^mitions fa France during tho abscuce of 
the duke i>t Bedford, - deserro no mention in tiio pgo 
bfhistoiy. . . 

At k^lh. in the year 142^ tho English resolved 
to strike a blow t|)at should orui^ the hope of Cliarlcs. 
Ills diief reliance '^as upon the possession of Orleans. 
IV that oi^ fell, the provinces of tlie south Which 
owned hur sway wonlcr bo c^n to tho English, and 
no would then have to find shelter in tho monnfoins 
of Ativor^o, or tho more xdmoto SanphinA OrllNats 
was his chief and last stronghold. It was, therefore, 
against thu city tliat tho duke of Bedford directed 
hu efforts. The earl of Salisbury, who was die most 
ronowne«l,warri6r of that age, was apjxnntcd ctllS* 
mander of the English army, apd passing the Loiro, 
ho lyade himself master of several ploocs whieh sur* 
rounded Orleans on that side, ana them sat down 
boforo that city, llis dcsim had been penotmtod, 
anil great preparations had,been made for a stem 
rosi^nco. Tho citizens had dostroyod their suburhs, 
with their vineyards, gardens, and houses, that their 
enemy might have no lodgment, and the^ erected 
strong fo^ particnhvrljy that of tho Toumolles, 
which, defending the bmlgo, sccuiipd tho communica^ 
tion of the city with the loft bank of the Iiolro. Tho 
bravest captains of Charlos also flung tlmmselvos into 
tho city for its defence, and ovoiy exertion*was made 
for a vigorous and sncwfafiil rosistauco. Tho entci'- 
wise nndortakoi\, by tho English won on aiduous bno. 
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not but with groat ditSeulty ho invested. The earl of 
^lishury, in truth, had oot an army sufficient to 
invest it on all siddi, so that from tho first his success 
waadoubtfoL Notwithstanding, ho appliod himself 
to his task with skill lind, vigour. iTo made Ms 
approaches from tho south, duncting his chief efforts 
upon tlie bulwark of tho Tonmol]o% Tho assault 
was rosistrol with more than usual* popular enthh*. 
tnasm. TBo French warriors discharged their arsows 
and missiles, and tlie c&tizcna, hath male and fomalof 
slioworcd down stones upon tlfoheadfiof tiio &sailants, 
Notwithstanding, at tho second assault the fort of 
Toumolles was captured. But tliis importanlLgoqui- 
sition was fatal to,tbo eari of Salishuiy. A/ho wa/ 
Burveyii^' tho city from tho ruinod tower of the 
ToumolloSi ho was slain by a stone iixun an oogino. 
Ho, was Buco^cd 1^ TiOid Suffolk, who iiiulertook 
the hogeloss task of a hlockatlo. A tine of redoubts, 
then called hastiles, was bniU at, certain distanoes 
from each other,*hut not sufficuontly closo to prevent 
tho ingross and ogress of warriors. At tho samo 
timo, those hastiles being bristled with cannon, so 
grmtly intorrupted tho conmunication between the 
city and tlio country, that the htaiogod found great 
diffioulty in procuring provisions. In tlidr, e^twpte 
to intr^uoo theui, there wore constant Bkirm;^}eH, 
in which many wore slaim But still tbei'I^aaoh 
defied the utmost offoits of tho English to toko tho 
city. Thif cause hod ceased, to .he civil, and had 
become nationai*-;a change %hkt had heroism , 

mid pdlitaay. talent. . t^ siege tho French 
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dunlaTcd tmwontod akill and diadplico. Thei ^ 
boroea wb«> tho Baataid of Orleans I<a Hun. 


of iSe Soots, on ono occasion staked m , j.. 

VOY sent by tho dnko of from Pans Jr ^ 

JcSn Fastolffo. for tJio armv 

wero rontwl, and tho Scotch, with co -r .* 
woro-slaiii to a man. niw was in tho tpe o^nt, 
A.D. 1-120, and as tho onnvay *rrnn[l«. 

tho action is calied “ Tho Battto of tho Horrm^. 

Elattd by tho issue of this wtion, tho Jfinglitfi 
nnshtid on tho siege of ©rlcaril with rcnotrod vij^n 
Towers and bulwarks wean erected on ea^ bank oi 
the laiiro, and tho^lines more vigilantly kept,»that 
neither food nor men could reach tho mty. 1 amine, 
with all its horrors, throatoned its garrison and 
citirens. At this time tho feudal lord of Orleans was 
m'tiaptivity in England; and seeing mistance was 
unavailing, tho peo^ proposed that their city should 
pla^ in tho keepmg of the duko of Burgundy, till 
Ihft groat oentost for tho crown of France was decided; 
till It should bo seen whether tho country should bo 



Pimly disooTOed, throag^ _. - „ , 

Thonoishboan wondeiodatiSfiidiwsPlVl|^\ }:J 

And called mo erased. M "' 'V. ' 

At lengfo I heaid of OrleaAl^ foel^v; v,v, 

Wail'd in fiom human sooimnr: then SlI ' 

All b<q>cs were turnodf that balvaricnnOo.tMi^diiynkf.'-,. 
All was foe invadera. No^ntytroiiueds^. ';'; . 

Grew more diabubed, and aimpniiig evtuy-ow ’ ' ^ 

I loved to wander whero tbemraat elwda ,;,J •' /, l-.vX 
Frowned deepesttliere on ndghtieat 
Of shadowy vastnesa, aueh as iwide my - 

' Throb loud: anon I paused, and In a stats''./i fvw- 

_At... ' ‘ V '■ ' 


pleased vHtli it. But not so was the duke of BedforiL 
When tho subicct was debated between therm aUicjd 
chiufo at Paris, sternly opposed such a mear 
sure. Ho was not of a humour, ho deolarod, to beat 
tho bushes fur another to take tho birda Bedford 
and Burgundy quarrelled about thoir expected piny, 
and the latter withdrew his troops, mid left the 
English to continue tho siege alone. HtBl the English 
inamtuincd their superiority, and Orleans was on the 
I ovo of falling, whom a personage, intrusted, as it was 
hcliovod, wiui a celestial mission, camo to pluck 
courage from tho stout hearts of tHb besiegers, and to 
give it, with all the enhancing force of superstiUon, 
t(f the fVeneh, . • 

In tho village of Domromi, situate near tho borders 
of Burgundy, t^cre was a country girl named Joiin of 
Arc. Ilcr father appears to have been a. small far* 
nier^ and her chief odbnpations wore to ^in by the 
fbdo of j^r mother,•^.Aid tend her father’s oxen in tho 
field. Ino situation of Uomremi was such that it 
compelleil its inhabitants to tako a deep interest in the 
questifiB as to whether Ilonty or Clmrlcs should bo 
Sing of ^nnoe. Tho plundering habits of tho mili* 
taiy had more than onco disturWl their pcacsfiil 
dwellmgs, and thoy were naturally anxious that tho 
war should como to an end. Thoir witdios were 
strongly in fiivohr of Charles; and Joan very early 
imbimd thoir foelii^Ap She was a girl possessed of a 
doTont and enthusiaatio temperament. She took frsr 
part in tho duties of her family, but had little incli* 
nation fiir the sports and amusomonts of her sex. Her 
ddi^t was rather to fipend her leisure hours in 
solitude, and to frequent' places in the neighbourhood 
marked by &iiy legends or suponutturd relations. 
Uor habits of lifo and thought, indeed, were sudi that 
M 4ie grow into womanhqM her mind became doeriy 
,imbq^. with fetdings which partook of a singnW i 
"oambaBftUofn of suporstJthHi and patrioiSsm. - Her 
. state of mtod is '^l dbpiotod by .Soqthey in '%)j 
fidlowing linM which Joan is $npiposbd:diy.jrB^<^.v, i 


Of half expectance listened tojhe wind., '' ^ . 

There was an ancient pro^etT'in Frw» that 
could alone rid Fraaeo of her enemies'Af ajh naity- 
period thi§ prophecy had fixed the att^tion' o^ tiie' 
maid of Pmreml In her lonely wAy bf 
pondered so deeply over it until at length-hwlino^* 
native ^irit led her to the ooncliisiicmthat;s&s;Was 
the virgin destined to bo the sdVionr of hmr qoltilittiy. 
In her solitary meditations, sho fancied slfo ftW 
visions and heor^oioes. Tho. first voioo she^he^ 
told her to be piou%e^^!lB<n^t; hut at 
camo to her a figure with wings, commanding hdr-to 
go to the king and snceour him, for that she sh^ld 
recover his kii^om. Joan became firmly oonvifooed 
that such was herfoigh miarion, hut how could a poor 
country girl hcqto to he placed in a position to aooom* 
plish itf Her voices told her. She was to put 
herself in communication with some high jperson. 
Accordingly, die applied to the feudal lord of Baudii* 
court, at Vaucoulfiurs. Had not her enthusiasm been 
of the most' oxtraordinaiy character, hot roceprion 
must have eifeotually damped her ardour. The. lord 
of Baudricourt, on hearing her do(}aro tl&f sho'lfod a 
mission to go find raise the siege of Orleans^ and 
conduct King Charles to he crowned at Bheims, sent 
her away as one d&traught. But Joan’s foith in her 
mission was not shaken by this rebuff. Sho fold her 
talo to othora. There was no help for France, Iho 
said, but in her; and though she would rather imain 
with hor pdor mother, slie must go and sdixxmt her 
king. It was tlio Lord’l' wilL Her pretonsioha 
spread ifbrood. People began to believo her tfile; and 
when she again appeared before tho lordof ]^ndri- 


hsr with a ihorso, and a man’s dress, apd to prcivido 
her with two ottepdonto to conduct her in Safety to 
Charles, at Cliinom • » 

It was in tho winter whmi Joan sot out frotoitho 
littio village of Domromi, and after eleven .days* 
^vol through a wild country, she reaeW. Chinon. 
Her fomo hod gone before ^er, but neithf^'.Cll^lQS 
nor hid warriors believed in her miasum.';- li'in said 
that when Charles first heard of^t, he btant-anlrtoto 
a fit of laugfotor. It was with some djffi^dlfy-toat 
she gained admittance into hfo presmibekjKl^i h^ 
cause was at that time dosp^mto ^ (ff 

the Herring" and the subsoquent.oloBQ of 

Orleehs, h^ out off all' hope 
oijtjr. (Somethine .muat be 

O' in the hearts or his ^19^'Jdiiffi 'was 











omt jLsiym 


Itis raniideA tiiat Otaris 
' fo®' 9v6iythii>e in hia dran aod itpiMurel 

wM^'^l^tdistmgaisMo^ and Aat he piupoacilj 
inipglod «)urtafin< hat that, neveit^^ 

' ^vw. aeen his mo 

\ ^■W^ hw^aiiaad Indited to hhn an aoqoaintanoe 
with only ^lumeel£ It seems ptnbahle 

die had become an instm- 
ntentip the hands, qf some persons about the king. 

' At the same time^^ cai^tm appears to have hem 
. tiwen tp' joetent his cense being committed to on 
impostor.". Chsirloe hims61f| slthongh he was in timt 
ciisia wipi^ inea grasp at straws, dreaded the ridicnlo 
of hi^^j^ah^ andtho danger of meddling mth 
%ai|! 0 !B^,: V.'(£)an pom^ into hu ears th^wondrous 
t^'iliat*she waa coimnHs8ionod*hy heaven to raise 
the. i^sige c£‘ Orleaift, and to conduct him in triumph 


6 had roll Ji«d Orleans siocoidmg to her pro- 
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ndsd ih, that Charles yielded to her unportunity to 
plaoe.^hiw^ at the head of his troops. Then she was 
tnyesm irith the rank cd a general of&cor, had a suit 
of anotiar made to fit hor, and provided with a snow- 
urhito charger. It was at Blou tl^t she put on hor 
atihqur« and mounting her dm led a large 

tixoo of Frmch wsrmrs (diargm with a heavy con¬ 
voy. of aims, ammunition, and provisions, towards 
Orleans. She desired that the chiefk of tho army 


Orleans. She desired that the chiefk of tho army 
should he guided entirely the«diotatos of certain 
hMvmly vmoes which she said she heard; but they 
did not put confidence in them. They ordered, she 
said, that she diould march straight on from Blois by 
the right.hank of the river; but, knowing that tho 
best (d the Englidi troops wore posted on that side, 
they overruled tho voices, and passed shy tho left 
baxlk. Joan hittorly compluinod, huL her complaints 
weere aidi06ded. It seems probable, howovor, that it 
would have matted but little as to which side of the 
river thw proceeded toward Orioan^ for at that 
period of the world’s hi8to>7 suflerstition waa tlie 
ruler of men’s minds, tho great dispcnser'Of hope and 
tmr. The coming of tho maid was oxpoctod; and 
while, tho French were inspu-ed with an ardour fur 
action, tho Ihiglish wero impressed with a dread of 
impendiim mirfortuno. When, therotoro, tho convoy 
approMhM Oiieanm tbord was hut a feeble i^istaoco 
made to itifentranco into the city, and tho maid rode 
into it in toiainph, amidst iho*loud ucclaWtiuns of its 
garrison and citizens. «^ . • 

It was on the 2dth of April when this aid, believed 
to be supoqiatnral, arrived to tlje* boleagucfed city. 
Orlesas wa^ in effect, saved from that moment, for 
thore' W^ QO longer any efibrts mode to take the 
city, Five. deys after. Wood, another convoy (ff 
provisions pssW into Orlcgms by the rmht side of 
tho Loire, and through (he redoubts of the English, 


dorire battle. A d^d silouce and astonishment 
roWedi^.^t^ them, xho hearts of tho hesiegors, 
of the common soldiors, quailed with 
trembEsg. F<^ two uumths pm they bad 
heard nothing else btit this niincalons maid« and 


her dirifie toisaion.. Tt was'in vun that their lessors 
endeavoured to convince them that tho wWo was a 
juggle got up by thidr en(»nios--4md talked sf tho 
disgrace the dauphin incurred in sotting up a low- 
bnri wonaan aA ms champion—Joan was snll regarded 
as a miniate|^ of vengeance sent fbSm heaven. Find¬ 
ing that they oopld not revive tho countoe of their 
trwps by thm modb of argument, the EngWi leadeia 
4ext Tcpropcnted that tho maid was not sent fix>m 
heaven, but from tho*infemal regions, and that she . 
5vas a fouleK>rooTO^ working by spell and witchcraft. 
The effect of this mado mattoiu of on worse. As 
brave men, they said, they could fight with an earthly 
enemy, Init they could not contest with tho powers of 
darkness. Superstitious fears increased. Strangq^ 
sights wore seen in the douds, and strange somius 
heard by tho sentinels at night Ministcra of von- 
geapee were seen on horsolxick, galloping tiirougb 
uie air, and the moon and tho stars wandered fitim 
their accustomed courses, 'rbo superstitious terror 
which prevailed was attrihqtod to Joan’s magio in- 
fiuqpoe, and in order to plaro themselves out of tho 
reach of it the allies of tho English dosortod, and left 
them to fight their battles alone. , * 

"While &o English troops were nuts overawed, tho i 
Maid of Orleans, as sho was iiotg colled, received a 
reinforoemont from Blois. Tlio Fiench now resumed 
tho offensive. Joan’s voices, it was said, told hor to 
go out and fight tho Euglidi. Suffolk was driven 
from-each of his hastilos or wooden towers succcs- 
uvoly. One on^, that of tho Toumellcs, commanded 
by Sir William Glodosdalo, made any noted resistance. 
For. a whole day tho flower of the French army 
renewed the. assault hut in vain. Joan herself led 
them, and in tho Ihitd assault as aito mounted tho 
wtdl, she was struck by an arrow, and fell as if dead 
into the ditch by whiett the iort was surrounddd. 
T^re woro great rejoicings among tlto Englioh as riio 
disappeared from the ranks of tbosFronoh. They 
boUuvod the wound was mortal, but it waa not so. 
For an iiratant a woman’s wdkknoss showed Usolf. 
Joan wept; but hor paroxyion ofasensibility^was akin 
to dovotbn. Her strengt'd and* courage revived. 
Again alko prosonted herself before the astonished 

S azb of the English. It was now felt by t|}iHiUhat 
lie was in very truth more than Ipiman. I’oniJ 
spread ihVough tho camp. Men fancied tliey saw 
St Michael, the archangel and patron saint of Orleans, 

a on a white, horse, and fighting fur tlio French. 

yr assault completed tho victo^. 'J’ho French 
became masters of tho fort; agd in a council of war 
held in tho English camp tJvit lught, it was resolved 
that tho siege ^ould be niised. 

Orleans was saved; and tho gonornl belief was that 
Joan liad, by hor victory, proved her mission fe bo 
divine. Tho duke of B^fom himHolf, though a inaq 
of groat ability and strongU of mind, appears to have 
bdioved in a miraoulons cause fer the. Englisb re- 
venwa. In a letter sent Ijiy him. to the council at 
Jjoudon- at tl^ time, in which, according to rule, ho 
addresses tlie young kiim, ho vrrites: *‘AI1 things 
hero prospered for you mPthe time of tlie siege of 
Orleans, i^ertaktm qf whose ad>vioo Ood only knows. 




TUB SATION. 


Bincd the death of tny conisin of Salisbniy. jvvborlG^ 
almlvts who foil hy the hand of Go^,«« 

^lur noopK who were asscmblod in gwt 
thia vic^ reecivwl a torriblo ohwk. 
fiansod ni jMrt, as in iivw,. by 
enemies have in a diseiplo nntl liinb 
cotleil llifolle, that mnl foJsp cnehantmonte and 
'HiowJireh stroke and dtsfomfilnre has not 
only hwicnfxl llto nnnik-r of yourr people hor^ but 
ftls.) Slink the i-ouiago of the n'inamdoj; lu a wondoTM 
manner, anil oiifoumgcd yoitr ©lomios ij> 
tlii niwlves ferlliwith iA gresat numliers. AVhothor 
Ikillbnl really Ixjlifvcd Joan to bo a soreWoss or not, 
may Is? a qniMjljon; but it was a false policy to dociy 
iicr as sneli, for it was tho most ready hiodo lio 
(Kulil have adopted to siifoad terror among his ad- 
Ljii;iiuts, • 

r ’T/ishearfoned hy their defeat, and dreading tlio 
I |vjw(:r of tho rcdouVtahlo maid, tho English retired 
into tho (sistlcs of which they held possession o* the. 
hoirc, Sirtfolk shut himsolf up in Jargeau, a few 
niili-H from Oilcans. Tho government of Chaa-lcs 
would have rested innativo under fho triumph sho 
had ochiovod, but Joan felt that lior mission wafti not 
yet acconmlislicd. She iniHjssantly urged his progress 
iio liheinV them«. to bo anointed king, Sno held, 
indi’cil, that ho was no king till tho crown >viui placed 
on his brow in tbo# oiiy, whoro for thi'co ccutunes all 
his ancestors bad boon ccuscoratod. Such a progress 
seemed impraoiioablc. llhoims-was far off, and tho 
way thither was filled with tlio English. Tho ki^ of 
every city from tho Loir© to tho Seine was in their 
hands; but Joan’s liold counsels prevailed. AgaiCi 
her standard was soon floating at tho head of a Fi'onch 
anny, On'lho 11 th of Juno tho heroic maid, with tho 
duko^ of Alcni^in and tlio Frcnqh chiefs who' had 
defended Orleans, arrived before Jargean. Suffolk 
enmo out with his garri.'wn to give battle; but such 
w^M tho imjtetiiusity witii ^hieli tho Fmich fought 
under Joan’s command, that ho was driven back 
witkin its ivalls. Jargean was besieged. Tho siego 
Instisl ten days, fcnd tho castle was bravcij' defended. 
Jijaw displayed her \^ontcd intrepidity on this occa- 
Mon. Ai the head Sf'lmr troops she descended into 
the fosse, and though sho rcocivod a blow on the 
head with a stono, whfeh felloil her to the ground, 
;iha. ^gMckly rocuverod, and in tho end tho a.ssauU was 
snceossful. Suffolk was taken piisonor, having first 
•inado tho Fimichman a knight to whom ho gave up 
' his swoid. 

Mcnn and Bpaugcncy rimred th« fate of Jargean. 
While onmged in tlio siego of Mcaugoncy, tho con¬ 
stable, Arthur, earl ofiEichmond, arrived with rein- 
foi-comonta. It w'os with relnotanco that Chari.is 
acoopted bis* services, for<*ho had rendered himself 
odious ly tho iiersooution of his fevourites; but ho 
was, finuly permitted te remain, and tho ariny was 
greatly strengthened by that junction. In the mean¬ 
time, tho dnko of Boaferd had rooovered somewhat 
fhim the astonishment into which ho had boon thnnvu 

S f theso events. - Ho scat a reinforcement of four 
oqsandmen.uador iheoommandofffir John Fastolffo. 
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Even now thty wet© • d(ml^ 
pradonk A oonmHl.U^' 

Orleans orade .again ' 

Ood,” die oxii^amied, ^I'et 
“But where,” it was aske^-’^* 

“ March,” sho rejoined, “ an 
Tho two armies met on If 
and tho English fled^t t 
been first imfurlod at Oriaans, Tl$f, 

Scales wore made p-i8oncx|.- Most 
without striking a stroko, and ^ 
famous Sir John Fastolfifo, the hero’of , 

thp Herrings.” llis rotroat brought 
imputation of cowardice, and Vh^ ha icei^'M-.lba 
duke of Bedford atP Corboil, ho jitaa d 
riband of tlio garter. Fostolffo yma one- ot#;d-|^^ 08 t 
of tlio bravo; but hb^ like tho rest hf 
upon tho ii>aid os a sorcci'oas, and fled finih~ i[m^|ibnp$r. 

Tho onward march to Bheinw was how: un¬ 

opposed triumph. Charles and his ar^' 'rh^ed 
IVoyos, and encamped boforo tho town. \dpi|^vwas 
strongly fortified, and tho ^noh war9.iv.^j|:^it 
"avtillory. Tliey wore, also, in want of 
days of inactivity wore spent before' l^yes,. and it 
was proposed bynsoMB^jf the French chiefo-thoy 
should retreat to tho Tjuiro. Joan was agai^: ooh- 
siiltcd. • “ Assault tlio town,” sho exclaimed,-“.and: yon 
shall enter there to morrow.” But thoro xna Uq aslhult, 
for on tho moiTovf, when tho famous standaid of tho 
maid was diimlaycd, tho terrified garrison surreiiiteTiod 
the place. In liko mannor Chahms was oaptnred 
without resistance. Thoy were noW . approsifiiing 
Ithcinia As they imsscd along, tho peasants of Joan’s 
native district flocked to look upon hor. whoht'thev 


native district flocked to look upon hor^ whom'lhey' 
knew os tlfe shepherdess who hiid bc^. iaiikxnflifed 
mad. Ihcro was no oppositinn at Before 

Charles hod reached it, tlio citizcn% had sent a deputo-. 
tion to him with its keys, and on tiio 10th of JuV'ho 
made his solemn ^entry into that ancient <^ty. Hero 
he w'os solemnly crowned king: the maid of .Orfeans 
standing hy Ills side in completo armour, and diiqfiay- 
ing the banner wliich hod confounded his.i^omlw. 




the king’s feet, and oxdain^: “ Now is aooompushed 
the wiU of God, who would have you cosie mwtir to 
IflieimsHo receive your oonsocmtioii, an^i diSw. that 
you are tho tnio and rightful king of Pkanoe.”,-', 

Although tlioro was no pomp diqtlayed 'fill' the 
dVronation if[ Charles, it was no idle ceraniony.’:-fVtnn 
that time tiio Fiugch, oven in those parts of king¬ 
dom that were uiuh^ tho dominion of the., 
turned their eyes towards him as theh- laui^,.iBQve- 
rcign. Laon, Soissons, Chatca^ llmim;.£r4v(ps;. ftnd 
yiony other towns in the vicinity of immo;' 

diatoly after his coronation submitted to,ld|^:^ the' 
first summons, and tho whole natkfh 
give him the most zealous testi 
and affection. Thus crown^ and 
peari^ in their sight to have a hea ^ 
and. hence had the best right and 
gianop. 

Bui Bedford was not ^-posed 


>r ri” ->moi 


Tid^ now so strong that 


resotirce r-whic^'' forti|«i9.4|(id 







nut All iho BiglUh gmiabk^ 

aa- liMtarrection. Tke J^Haiabs veto retained 


;ht;)|jjr Cha 


*.iKrtmg. :^t the du^of BnrgundVs ^llianco waa 
^ Caiakg, ho prevailed upon that 
i^jnew Ilia alliance vdth 
the very lay that Choiloa entered 
nh^^ we dnlt^of Bur^^d^ loft Paiia to.coUect 
tibops to a^dfilie SbglUb. ^Prom England fijw or no 
^in^rooihentacould be obtained. During hia greutcat 
ui 8 tnped&- ^he ra ut li A narliainont would not urant auiv 


^is.fiid; and men onlistod slowly, or soon de- 


abapa^i 


. that hia nni^o Henry, bishop of Wift- 

. (duasi^;bad;Oardinal of England, arrived a|^this jnno- 
tn^'l^,C^a{^'witlv five thousand men which he Was 
to. Bohemia, on a .emsodo against the 
Httinitw.'' Ho. was porsuadod to lend these ti'oops to 
hit! bojj^w, and within equal number lutsed in Kor- 
mai^y 'mad'Fim'rdy, the duke of Bedford, took Iho 
fic^ to oppcM 'Charles, who was advancing with his 
'.army to t£u» gates of Paris, 

Having BechCltarlos ciownea at itouen, tho maid of 
(>leaas wonght her mission aocoinplishotl That was 
tho day-dream of her life, and she desired now to retai n 
to her native Village, once more to giin hy tho sido of 
her mothw; to* attend her iathci'*s cattle; and to fro- 
qu^t t^ Mry liaunts of Domimni. But Charles would 
not listm to her desire. As she hod oondneted him in 
• triumph to Bheims, ho fancied tliat she Would be able 
fb conduct him with equal triumph to Paris. Tho 
maidiyielded to his wish; hut happy held it boon for 
her if dm had returned to tho kscncs of hor childhood 
and yonttt "For ^me, howovor, dl went “meny as 
a marriage bolL” ISho herself had kit all confidence 
in her voices: but hor wondciful standard hod not yet 
lost its potency. Town afki* to^ snivciidcrcd os 
Charles marched from Khoims towards Pdris, and his 
inllbess..was ascribed cntu-ely to tho wonderful maid 
of Orleans: Among other pliw^s, ho kid mode himself 
mosteg Compeigne, Beauvais, Sonlis, Bens, Laval, 
La^i,' and Si. Denis. Ifcar &nliit tho two armies 
came iii'right; bukwhcif they hod faced eaih otlior 
two 4 <^ woy serrated witnout a b^tlo. It was 
tho pOuc^ of Bedford not- to ^ve battle, but at tho 
some tSma bol^y to face his enemy, in order to restore 
the Ooua^ of his troops. His ^ts were chosen 
with' ib- mwih caution, that it .was impossible for 
Charted to.attack him wi%any advantage, and yet ho 


wa]g Qharlos wont to liouri^B, 
of ws residence, mid Bod^l 


injdiccl tlyt'iiiey-^'ribuid have slept there if they'had 
formhit as sho-fij^ht.*’ "Dfaarles retreated to tho Lohn, 
and hei spent the' suoocodir^ winter at Botugoa Joan 
again expressed a deriro to return to Doniromi, but 
Cmrlos could not part with his hojroine. . Ho lavished 
honours on licr |nd her fiimily; and flattered by his 
generosity, Joan wfls induced to iwmaiu and fight fur 
Mbr kii^. 

. HavingTompelled tlft carl«of Richmond to ovacnato ■ 
rformanuyaBeiuurdaolumcd to Paris. Ho was joined 
tlibre by the dnko of Burgundy, uSio hi order to keep 
him steady in bis .alliance with England, was. con¬ 
stituted governor of Paris, and regent for King Henry 
of all the provinces of Fpuice oxcout Normandy. Iir^ 
the spring of tho year 1430, tlio duke of Bnrgtflftiy 
laid siege^ to Compoigno. Charjps advanoed from the' 
Jjoiff to its relief. At tliat time ho had two oracles 
in his camp; for another mu-acnlons woman lu||} 
made her appearanco at Boui-gos, whoso inmuration 
WM of a financial oharootcr. JPatherino of La Ruchelle 
laid^kim to a (acuity of I'coc^iring at a glance all 
persoilS who had concealed troasuros, and she pro¬ 
mised Charles, who was in gi-oat ^oed, tibididanoo of 
money. Joan and ('atherino became rivals. When 
consulted as to tho measures best 40 bo adopted tbeir 
opnions widely differed. Joan asserted tliat peace 
lay at tho oud of tlio lanco; but Catherine maintainod 
that tho pen was tho most potent instrument for cou- 
^Host. She advised Charles not to fight, but to uogo- 
If ate with tho dgker of Buigundy. But Joan’s oracle 
prevailed, and the war i-ccummcnocd. Her exploits, 
however, ivcro dinwing to a terra. It is said that she 
herself w;is aware of tliis, and that she hintcil her 
career would eoonf lie over. Tho duko of Boigii'ildy, 
and the carls of Arundel and Buifolk, Laid siege to 
Compeigne, oud Joan blmvriy fought her way itfto 
the town to aid in its defeuco., 'i'ho garrison now 
beliovwl themselves to bo invincible. , But tiioir joy 
was of brief duration. The ilay after her anival sfie 
headed a sortie upon tho quartets of John of Luvem- 
bonrg. Twice she drove tho memy froni Jtheir ea-- 
toeneWents; but as their niAiliers 'were cmitinually 
uicToaring, sho ordered a retreat. Being hard pressed 
Iw tlio puj-Bueu*, riio turned upon them, anJ.jpailc 
them more than qnco stand at bay. Aj lunja^mhow* 
ever, being surrounded and deserted by lier friends, ' 
she yielded herself prisoner to tho Burgniullans. It 
was tiro common opinion that tlio Frcncli oflicers, who 
had lupg been jealous of her lencrwif, and tho fovour 
in wliich riio was lu-ld by (fiia^lcs, Ix^-ly oxposod hoc 
to tho power of her enemies; cncini(» who liad do- 
clar^ their intention, whc»evcr they coqld catch her, 
of treating her as “ a foul witch,” 

Tho joy of tho Englisli and Burgundians at tho 
capture of tho heroic maid was nubuuiidcd. Greater 
could not have been displayed if they had .capiurod 
the whole French anny. The camp resounded with 
loud ruitcraUid .aoclamations. In Paris the srirvioci of . 


to,wnaandy, to oppose the Carl of ‘Bkh- 
made an inioM into that protinoo. 

In k[s:ih|iB!(M»i'Cliar made an attack dh Paris, ^lit 

thii:^lm|w l^lrdy an enterprise. In an assault 
the .Ixmlevaid, St. Honor^ Joan .^'was 

wbiiD^^ii^'&e obliged to ntroah In 

(he mtrepid.maid di8idaye4 her I he sboutdrocovei' pis Xurmer'ascimda'at in Jf’ranoe. 'J'o 

irantmtotstifllQi bttf'l^ old ooiifidienoe.ia powers I inauro.. her deatrocticsst tlierefiriis, bo purchased hor 





Tii|i NteoN^ msTOBt oipmQtJm). 



to iiiveetigate tluT actions of her yonth, the innooen^ 
of her life was made fully mapifeBt. Throughout her 
■life at home and in tlio camp, she had obeyed " her 
"vdlfcoB,"—che had been “pious and discreet.” The 
virtues and the doco/um of her sox had been rigidly 
observed. IVtie, die had placed horeelf at tlio h<^ m 
UTni^ yrhich might appear to have boon irregular; 
but instances of female gmieralship had boon known 
in history, and applaudq^ by the world. And even if 
it hod ^n irregular, the signal services sh<v had 
rendered to her prince had not only compensatra for 
the irreipilarity, but had entitled her to praise and 
admiration. Bedford himself seems to have boon aware 
of all this, for in ^rdor to insure her destruction, ho 
found it necessary to interest ndiglon in some way in 
the prosecution. It was nndor Imit doak lie sought 
shelter to justify his injostioe and inhumanity. 

Joan was captured within the diocese of Beauvais, 
tho bishop of which was wholly.dovo^ to the Engli^ 
intcrost. Ue presented a petiUon against her, desiring 
to have her triod for sorcery, impiety, idolatry, and 
luogio. Tho university of Paris, also, was mean 
unodgh to urge her trial before all eculcsiastical tri- 
bunaL At length lottois patent wore issued in the 
name of tho youthful Ilerrfy VJ., in which it was 
stated tliat in accordance with tho public opinion, and 
at ^e roquus^of tho bishop of Boauvai^ and the 
utiivendty of ^ris, she ivos to ho giv^a up to tho 
bishpp to be exominod and prosecuted *under his 
afithority. With tlyrtbishop in this infamous prosecu¬ 
tion, sat brother Maitiifl vicar-gcnoi'al of tho Inquisi¬ 
tion, and eortain doctors of tiio canon law. All hbr 
iu dgre^ re zealous in tho Euglidi interest, and were 
fkrtermlSod if possible to find her gqilty. For several 
rncmtha die was subjected to the most scoetebing in- 
torroj^tories. Alone and undismayed die stood before 
her judges. Every question asked,was answered 1^ 
her with perfoot^Erwtooss. During fifteen succeeding 
sessions, in which questions of the most artful and 
ensnaring character w^ put to her, no word foB fvom 
her lips of wluoh they cqpld take-advantage. I'ho 
point upon ^hich her judges most insisted,-wore her 
visions end revelations and intercourso with departed 
saints. She w'as asked if die wonld submit the truth 
ut these inspirations to tho Churoh? Her reply was, 
she would submit them to God, tho $nmtain of.truti^ 
When asked why she put ^-ust in her standards whkfe 
had been consooratod-by moi^l incantations? She 
retried that her trust was in wo Supreme Iteing alon% 
whose image was imprassad upon it, demanded 
why ahe hid diqday^ that standard at tfo,.c<»VQatioA'’ 


of Charles, al Bhfiinw? ^ answered .1jl|(tl2fe|!ie^^ 
ndio shared the dang^ was entitle to.dh^ the.ig^biyi' 
When accused of going to si^, wearing lomiVi doth^ 
(red bearing arms eontmry to decdnmit die hddly 
averred that h|r ede purpose tlte Sfeglish 

out of France. In the en^Iwmi 't^a^em fin: 
all tho crimee of which ^e 
gravated by here^; fer, ^ dedasrBig wtmm 

submit her iniqiitations m Uod lath^ thm& tb tiie 
Churcji, was hold ti^ho^fuU pro#f thit,;is^' ^fos a 
heretic, and when she appealed to Pt^te^^te rejilBci^ 

hor appmd. * . . ■ 

The hereio maid was oqndomned to die.. SKe, was 
sentenced to be doUvoied over to the seeuW drin. The- 
prospect of death in such a manner overeame'hWifertf- 
tndo. Tho punishment of fire wan to be%e^'.doom. 




university of Paris«and which was read to her by the 
bishop ol^ Beauvais on a publio scaffold at' Bouen. 
Hope of mercy, however, was held out to her .if she 
wodd recant. What was Joan to do? Sl^e hod ful¬ 
filled her mission, and life was sweet to her. . BhO had 
long dorired to go to hor native village, to spend there 
tho remainder of her d^. Her parents, too, she felt 
desired to have t^o commrt of hor preeenco in their old 
ago. Her death„S 0 B^;Aoe might break their hearts. 
So Joan’s heroic conra^ in this honr of her extremity 
failed her. She recanted. She acknowledged the 
illnsion of those revelations which tho Church had 
rejected, and suhacribod with tlio sign of the cress a 
Bolonm promise never more to wear man’s apparel or 
Iwar arras. But even now there was no mercy for 
her. She 'wos never to revisit the scenes of her youth. 
She was to live in perpetual imprisonment, fed only on 
bn'od and water. Surely, by this time, ofiougli was 
done to fulfi.! all political views, and to oouvinee 1 )^ 
the French and English that tho opinion of divine 
infinenco, which hod so much oncourag^tho one, and 
daunted tho otller, had no fonndanon in truth. But 
her encmice wore not satisfied with tho victory they 
had obtained. Fdisibly their prononess to superstition- 
might l(»d them to boliovo that, while the wonderful 
maid was living, ^oro was danger to their musei &‘at 
tho holts and rare of her prison-house might imfe bo 
able, with ril the vigilance of hor keoporsfto retain 
her in seemity, and that sfio might reappoar on 'the 
scone ofi strifb, and once mdra lew King Charies for¬ 
ward to victoiy. Or it may bo that hor desirod 
recantation '^as simpl^a trap to insure her destru^ 
tmn. At alJ; events, there was a-depth of design in 
those transactiena which must ever, in the yoge of 
history, consign an^hose who wero engaged- in them 
to infamy and shame. Wl^ Joan recanmi-iho 
as it ie rooarded, supplieu with her natum ^Inla- 
merits, a woman’s app^l; though it is diffibtdt to 
ran^ye how she oomd l)five been suffered'fbriso bng 
a-time^ after her capture, to Save wren' ^/-drasS' of a 
warrior. But so the story road% The feipale'dross ' 
rile had oouaentod to wear is said to .have be^ dis- 


Oiheii. accounts say that tier fetu^'tvero 
ti^aslaway 'under cover of tha-nJ^bt, 'f^';a\ifeun’o 
dzeb Isuhstituted for it, so t&nil lAe had tio dltdfhative 
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but td .oloilie hn^f in aoihq portinn of if fir oovw* hor 
^ T * 1 ' * thfiso stories, however, may ho mere 

pro^iahlo thather keepers were 
jndupeA tqr fee or reward, to swj^r fclsely they hacl seen 
her in m^s ciothes,* in order to instne her destruc-* 
tim. At all e^nte^ it w^on that mis^Uo charge, 
whether tme or false, tha^^n was finally condemned 
to die. As Alrriaps^ hei^ja die was delivered by 
the Chnxch to the secular arm to put the sentence of 
death into execution^ • 

On the 20th uf May, in fhe old market-place of 
ifouen, there was a pile of wood heaped high, arounA 
which a scafiGitld was erected. On that scafibld sat 
hisho^*and nobles. There sat Cardinal Beaufort and 
*th«>bishop of Beauvais^and there also sat many S 
warrior ' whb had fled for* fear fijpi the palo and 


bumbling whose Heath they had assembled to 
witness. & she stood before them^a priest mounted 
a pnljpit, imd preached a sermon which sot forth her 
attoouies^ There was no word of comfort *or hope 
poured into tho oars of the helpless victim. Bor 
character was pointed in the blackest colours, and as 


thoo, and dmivora thee into sec 
was dragged to tho pile, the tho Inquisi¬ 

tion, whereon tho words, “ h^r6tuieie,'%ap8e, apostate, 
idol&tro,” veas placed on her head: the was 
kinged, and Joan died “a blessed maiiyr” in her 
country's cause, calling on the nam%of Jesus to her 
latest moment. Both English and French shared in 
tho infamy of this dark deed; and the court of Homo, 
having put its seal of approval on the proceedings, 


having put its seal of approval on the proceedings, 
was not gniltluss of her blood. 

The cause of the English was by no means advanced 
by the death of tho heroic maid of Orleans. Tho 
cause of their late reverses had been destroyed, but 
the impulse'hiid bo(|ii given, and this crime of base 
vengeance could iuA‘'Btay it. It was an vain fliat 
Henry VL had been brought to Paris in tho previous 
Deeembor and crovvned at N6|ro Dolhe. By this oct 
Btwlford hoped to revive the declining state of his 
afioHD; but although those vassals of uio crown who 
liv<M within the provinces possessed by England, 
swore a now allegiance and did homage to tho young 
king, it had no effect. The ceremony vras mrgeons 
but fruitless. The v#st sums expended by Englandr 
some of wWolf were even raised by pawning tho jewels 
of the crown, wore thrown away.* And yctrm HcniVs 
return, in February, 1431, ho entered Londgn amidst, 
as pre^se and laboured pageantry as bad welcomed 
bis fether whgn bo returned from tlfe fi dd of Agin- 
oourt. But he came back from Franco under different 
auspices. Dressed up in tho mantlo of royalty, and 
with the crown on hm hoad, although only ten years 
olA he wais to porferm tho,c!l^ractor of kin^. His 
natural guardians had hSig oecn quarrelling for 
supremacy; and'^whil^ yet an infant he had been 
brought Into the House of Xiords and seatod on tho 
thrmie on hm mother’s knee, with the triow of di¬ 
minishing' the ii^uence of the protector, and it was 
vrith a Similat^ 'riew that llo was now mode publicly 
to ride tlvough the streets of London in bis twofold 
oharaoter of nng of England France. But this 
inyal boy—the son of anoto—was ill fitted fer the 
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crown either oonfltry, for ho was spiritlow and 
unpromising, and while he soon Ibst ono croyn, Ao 
cillW sat woeesy on his brow through life. 

Tho’ooniso of events was adverse to tho mainfo- 
nance of a continental dominion. Such were ^he 
disordered state of affiiirs in England, that neither 
money nor any considerable roinfe^ments were sent 
to the duke of Bedford to aid him in his enterprise. 
During tho yefr in whidi the heroic Maid of Orleans 
porisliod at Bheim% the war lan^iisliod. The siego 
of Compeigno was raised, and Ligny was thrice be¬ 
sieged in vmfi. Tbo year«1432 «vas eqrially unmarked 
by* any notujple military event. Both nations were 
exhausted so muclt by this long on^ bloody warfero, 
that neither oould bring any roiisidcrable array in tho 
field. Hence they wore chiefly employed in taking 
each othor’a towns and castles by suipriso, and in 
predatory excursions from* their several garrisoutR* 
Thus, in the spring of tho year, Chartres was sur¬ 
prised by tho French, and Montar^s by tlio Englisli. 
while mo open country in tho provinces imiih and ^ 
south was plundered, by which tho people wore * 
reduced to tlio groatost distipss. Franco, indeed, 
suffer^ more from this irregular mode of wai-faro 
than if hod done during moru decisive conflicts, and 
Charles seemed roganlloss of tho fate of his cBuntry. 
But during this year an event iiappened whioh, 
in tho end, told greatly in bis favour. In NovcmlMjr 
the duchess of Bedford, sister to tiro duke of Bur- 
^ndy, died, and her death dissolved tho chief tie 
botvreon her brother and her husband. Aim of 
Burgundy had hitherto preserved some appearance of 
fri^dship between tliem; and had Bedford been 
prmont ho migbt.liavo presen'ed it, at least, for some 
time longer. In tlio month of January, 1433, how¬ 
ever, ho married Jaccpiotta of Liixcmlxmrg, daughter 
of the carl of St. Tw, witliout asking Burgimdy’s 
consent, as he ought to have done; Jacquetta being 
his vassal. Burgundy coAipliyncd of this vmnt of* 
courtesy, adding, tliat by marrying so soon after the 
death of his sister, ho had mown a |]iamcful djs- 
respoct to her memory, and to all hcrciamily. Bed- * 
ford’s pride lould not brook thisiTcbuko, and be m- 
KTited It tho more sharply becausailto knew that tho • 
duke of Burgundy hod, sinco hii#wifo*B*doatli, itoeived 
envoys from Charles courteously. Tlioro was an open 
bream between them; and allbougli some attemQjti, 
wore mode at rccmciliation by Cardinal BcAiturt, 
they wore of*no avaiL Beaufort provaileii njxm Ihcin 
to moot at St. Omors to scttlo the dispute ; but on 
their arrival neither,of them could Ix) prevailed upon 
to make Jtho first visit, and they dop#rtc<l without 
meeting, in mutual discontent. Jkdiord, it is said, 
afterwards rcjwnted that ho had^IIowod his pride on 
this occasion to ovoromne hisnrudenco; bat it maybe 
^nostionod whether if they had met a rooonoiliation 
would have been effected, fur it seems certain that 
Bnrgnndy had almost oomo terms with Kiwg 
Charles, and that ho was glad of a nrotoxt for qiiax- 
relling. , 1 

It was natural that tho du^e of Burgundy should 
think of re-espousing tlio interest of France, for his 
i own interest avos hoimd up in its wolfers. Kevengo 
for tho mnrdor of his fether akno had caused him to 
ally himself with the English, and dearly had his 
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cotmtty paid for that alUanoo. ^em of thousanda of 
Vnmchmeix had hoen avropt to their graven sly the 
K war anft the famine and pestilence which had attended 
itlAnoo that fatal tragedy on the bridge of Montereau. 
Aa Ciharlos, who had been too deeply coxjoemed 
in. that tragedy, ho had bitterly atonra for it. At 
times he had been reduced to the condition of a 
vagabond and l^gar, and his capital and Imgdom 
had been occupira by hia hereditary enemies. If 
Krnnew was to bo sav^, therefoeb, from the power of 
Knglaiid, it was time that the king and the powoifnl 
dnko of jiiirgnndy become reconciled. The union of the 
crowns of England and Franco on tho sgpe head was 
repnraant to wo*Interests of the house of Burgundy. 
By that event, its dukes would havo been rednoed to 
the rank of petty princes, and their sitnation would 
have been dependent and preoarions. Besides, the 
title of the crown of France, after the foilare of tho 
elder branolies, might foil to the lot of the bonso of 
Burgundy, and by cho treaty of Troye that titfo hod 
boon sacrificed. In his cooler movements, therefore, 
when the passion of revenge was allowed to subside, 
the duke of Burgundy must havo seen that it was to 
hia interest to aid in setting that treaty aside. For 
sumo years, indeed, tho duke had appeal^ sensibly to 
relent in bis animosity against C^les, and to listen 
to oft-repeated ^logics made by him for the murder 
of his father. Cmarlos urged his extreme youth when 
that orimo was bommitt^; that he was not then 
able to jndg» for himself; that he was then under tlio 
control of nis ministers; and that he had not tho 
power to resent the deed which ho declared hod been 
poipetiatod without his knowlod^ by those nne^r 
whoso guidance ho was then pmeed. Further, m 
soften tlio long-cherished resentment of the duke, 
Charles banished from his court Tonnaguy du Qiatel 
and all those who were concerned in the trai^y, and 
offered to make any atonement required of him. On 
the other hand, the dnke qf Bur^mdy had oftmi, and 
not without cause, been oifended ^ the hanghty 
conduct of his, English allies; and tho recent ill-trcat- 
mtSht he,ooncei'Yed he had received at the hands of the 
duj^o of Bedford, stung him to tho quick. All those 
^irenmstances gra^ielly abated his aversion to Charles, 
rad his%ttachment toclihe English; and finally, at an 
interview with his brothers-in-law, tho duke of 
^nrbon and the constable Richmond, at Nevors, 
k Bbf^Mtifllrmined to unite himself to the ro^ fomily of 
hVanoe, to which he was by birth allied. *110 affected 
some scruples of consoionce os to bi'oaking the solemn' 
oaths which bound him to the Ei^luh; bnt when it 
was suggestedp that the Pope would lempTO this 
difSoulty, his scruples vanishra, and ho oonronted to 
the genond mediatiotPof the Church of Borne, whicK 
from time to time during this long conflict between 
FranM rad England had sought, but in vain, to 
promote a peace. 

For this pnrpoeo a ^rand European congress was 
held at Arr^ A.D. 1434. It was promoted, by Pope 
Engenlus lY., who entered heart and soul into the 
bumess. It is related that the duke of Bnrgnndy 
insisted that tho Englisti shonld be invited, urging 
tlmt he had solemnfy engaged not to^nuke peace 
.withpnt thw participation.* Confident in the lenity 
of thw claims , and not donb^g tibat .Pope EjRgeAins 
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wonld he hnparritd, the Engli^ consented.to asofi' 
representatives to the oongress at Adras. Cardinal 

B<»nfort and twenty-8ix,.£)rdB, half of whonl. wan' 
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English and half Freqoh, wme the represmitatiTes oi 
Tlngland. King Charles sent Mnn^-niaieoommis- 
sioners, at the head of wei^ the duke'of 

Bonrhem and the oonstf ne .Bidhntt^i^!)'. AU . the 
nobility of the states of^ .Bprgnndy w^ snmmraed. 
Tho Pope sent the oaidinjd of Stl Orooe as- his. repn- 
sentativo, and tho gnat council ^f Ba^ was zepre- 
sentod by tho cardinal 6f C^raa. Then yrete also 
present ambassadors from the einperor 
man the kings of Castille, Acragon, Portngal,lSaviaze,' 
Naples, Sidfy, Cyprus, Poland, and Penguok, and 
fiom the dnkos of Brittewand Milan. Jt wm snclra 
splendid assemblage as Europe had nover'hefon wit¬ 
nessed ; and after much feastibg and entertainment, 
with jonste, and tonmamenta, and mysteries, at the 
expense of the dnke of Bnrgnndy, the dipkmatists 
procoedofi to business. ^ 

It was on tho 20th of Augnst that the flir^ session, 
of this memorable congress was held. It was iqpened 
by the two cardinals, who acted as modiatora, of 
whom made a speech on tho duty of Christian nations 
to livo in harmray with one another. They earnestly 
recommended that tbn ,belligerent powers shonld lie 
moderate in tfilfl'' ifbmands, so that a lasting and 
hononiable peace might bo concluded. Bnt it soon 
appeared that there wonld be no peace. Yery early 
in the session it bocamo evident that the Pope was 
not impartial, for his reprosentativo exhibited a 
strong bias in favour of King Charles On behalf 
Charl^ the French plonipotentiaries proposed to (»de 
to tho king of England the provinces of Normandy 
and Qnienne, to bo held by homage of tlie orovm of 
France, or condition that Henry should renounce 
all pretensions to that crown, and give np all the 
other places ho possessed in the kingdoilt. It oonld 
har^y be inugined that they ^ipeoted snob a pro¬ 
position wonld bo accepted, for it was for the crown 
rad kingdom itthlf that the English had for years 
been ooniosting. -To give them np, thorefore, on such 
terms, when as yet tho English remained luasteft/ of 
Paris and many of the Iwst provinces of Frrabe, 
would have bora a humiliation too deep for tho 
English nation to ondnre. Cardinal Beaufort haughtily 
rejecte.1 the proposal as aiu insult. No answer was 
made to it, rad disavowing tho authority of the con¬ 
gress, he am his co-^nipotentiarios retired from the 
rongresB f^d from Arras. But this stop appears to 
nave been imprudent. . By romaining they might 
have had some Influence in tho oongress by wlui^ 
tho intorosts of England would have oeen somewhat 
protoctoil; whereas, by their abinpt de^K^rtnie, .the 
duke of Bmgundy a plausible pretext for utterly 
^'withdrawing liis alliancp from England, and makin g 
a separate peace with' FAnce. In ^eir absence 
those who remained had it all;.their own way,-and. 
espocially the dnke of Biugundy. He entered, ^to a 
treatv witlr Charles grwtly to his own. inte^nssts. 
Charles bad expressed his willingness tpjiaiake tho 
most ample atonement for "past ofiimoM». abd' Btuv 
gnndy kept him to Jus word. All the toiirtta;.bttycmd 
me ^omme were ceded to him, anA he wat esKhpted. 
jOpcaal all homage towards the king of Firaoe. * In a 
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ud^e was sent back to his lord witkout an answer. 
It is donbtfol indeed, if Qloucestor had not given l\jni 
^Muds to protoot himt vrhother he would ever have 
retained 4^the ContinentTfor the ngo of Ihe Londonors 
knew no bonnds.' much wore they enraged that 
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Bnrgnndy a pretence for the ftirther moasarea which 
he intended to take against the English. Ho had fer 
a long time been wavdring in his fricndtildp; hence- 
forth he became an implacable enemy. 

The treaty of Arras was signer on the 2lBt of 
September. The duke of not live to hear 

' of that zesnlt of this momorahle congress. Seven da^ 
befcan he died at Houen, and was buried tliere in tho 
cathedral His -death was unfortunate at this critical 

E tried. From tho ve^ commencement of tho reign of 
&ary VI., the council of England was divided into 
two peurties; the one hooded by tho duke of Gloucester, 
and the other by the cardinal of Winchester. On no 
one subject oould those rivals entirely agree. Paidia- 
ment had made thorn swear peace and ainity towards 
each other, but they were still foes at htart. Thera 
was no. union in their councils. Gloucester desired to 
exert the ^trer (^England to redeem tho losses and 
disgraces which liad been endured fbr the last six 
years; Beaufort advocated, and perhaps more wisely, 
terms of peace. During their quaifels on this subject 
all opportunity for a successful struggle passed away. 

' IlMie end, the duke of York was appointed succeasor 
to the duke of Bedford, but it was seven months before 
bis commission passed tho seals; and, in fhe interval, 
Paris and almost all the Sther places of strength be¬ 
longing or in tho p9.<)SG68iftn of the English, \fere lost, 
being either pnreho^ ftr captured by tl^ enemy. 

Annr the return of his hdlald from I^ondon, the 
duke of Burgundy declared war against tho English. 
Troops were sent by him to aid Ch|rldt}, and ho made 
great preparations for the sii^. of Cala's. It was 
tiiTongn his influence that Paris was lost. He induced 
ihe iWi^ns to ibrget their old quarrel with tho 
Amnignacs, and deolare for Cluiries; and in the mont^ 
of April, AD. 1436, th^ opened their Jg-tos to tho 
&mous Barmmdian chief, L*isle Adam. Tho English 
ganiMO, tons BUipfised and betrayed, capitulated. 

Fontoise, and other places on the Seme, were 
taken. 1^ tite trtxips of Oluu'les, as Dieppe in 
Nom^dr. Insurreotgai against tho power of 
J^glaad became general. In this state of affairs the 
dfthe of York appeared France to recover the lost 
hosKmr of England. He vras scarcely a man to he 
trusted, for he entertained views upon tho English 
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orovm; nor were (he titxM he led ihe beat fitted hr 
the enterprise. The daxisling visions of oonguost and 
glory wim which the English had once 1)oea omted 
hod passed hway. Hen were no Icmger eager to tight 
for tho crown of France^ nor was the English govern¬ 
ment in a oondition to pay tliem well for imhting. 
Hence the reinibroemento with which the dnke of 
York landed^in B^noe were chiefly drawn from the 
lower cloason an^not from the hardy and rospeotablo 
ranks of English y^men as heretofore. Nevertheloss, 
they wore not soldion to bo despised. On his arrival, 
tho duke cn York pushdEl on the war with oonsidorable 
tigonr. Sivoial places which had hoeu taken by tho 
enemy wen raouvored. Tho braflo ISrd Talbot was 
the sonl of tho English army. Ho reduced the ra> 
volted towns in Normandy, defeated a French army 
near Bouen, and towards the end of tho year, ratqow 
the strong town of Ponfoise. His energy was Aich 
that the English cleared tho whole country round 
Poim and at one time tho capital itself was in danger. 

Meanwhile tho duke of Burgundy had Imd siege te 
Calais—the only place which now gave the Englim 
any sure hold of Franco, asid still rendered mcm 
dang^roua He invested that place with an army for¬ 
midable in numbers, hut without experience, disciplino, 
or military spirit. On tho first alaipi of thi/Hioge, tho 
duko of Qloucoster, at this time the head of tho 
Counoil, made praporations for tl)p relief of Calais. 
A fleet of five hundred vessels was collected, and an 
army of fifteen thousand men raised for tho entorpriso. 
Previous to sotting out on his expedition, Gloucester 
had sent a challcngo to Burgundy, telling him that if 
i||P would wait,,ho would fight him and his whole 
army outside tho walls of Calais oh soon as tito wiml 
would permit liim to reach it. But, Bntgnndy did 
not wait tho event of a battle. Having been foiled in 
some attempts on Calais, before Gluucostei^’s arrival ho 
raised the siege with great precipitation^ leaving his 
artillery, and engines (War, and an onormdhs 
quantity of baggage behind him. Gloucester arrived 
days after his retreat, and he foiluwod himii>],to 
tlio heart, of Flanders, burning, •destroying, and 
plundering wherever he camoVfihout mooting avith 
the slightot show of resistanod!*%Gloucosto|^ retnm€d 
to Calais, and from thence to*England with immense 
booty. 

The war with England was not pc^ular 
Flemings. They.woro more expert in manuifacturcs 
than in aims. On account of their loss iit trade, thoy 
were, indeed, upon tho very verge of revolt. Tho in¬ 
habitants of tho towns on tiio ijomino, also^ who had 
been jjacxtd under Burgundy’s mlo oy ilic treaty of 
Arras, were greatly disafllKil^ towaids his govern¬ 
ment. Before ho had doclarcd war against England, 
Amiens had rabellcd sgaicst him; and many of his 
lords had declined taking any share in tho war, piully 
from fear of its consoqucnoo8,^iid partly from soruples 
arising fix»m their having sworn fealty to Heniy. 
After Ms miserahio failure in tho siogo of Calais, tho 
Flemings hocamo still more averse to the war 'with 
England. Frequent inswrections oomrred among 
them, BO that tho dnke of Burgundy could afibrd bat 
little aid fl> his now allies. Dreading the farther 
resentment of the English for hiis attempt on Cahus, 
ho impk^ Charles to ooUoot dl Ms forces and make 
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the molt vigofurons efforts aga^t lju*ir coMnon 
cnemieS) pFomiHing to favour his op^tions vy a | 
diTorsion on the side of Normandy. At his earnest t 
entreaty Charles rwiscd himself from his imhuiMl 
indolpnce. In the spring of the year ho took the field 
in imrson, and hesioged and captured several placM, 

But Burgundy hiinsolf was not so succcssfuL In 
Ootobor, his generals invested Crotoy, in the neigh- 
Iwnrhooil of t.'n'cy,* while tho duko,^at the head of an 
army, lay n«ir to prevent its being relieved. ITro 
gallant Talbot having collooted a small army of fivj 
thonaaiid men marchctl towards Crotoyi' Having 
rrachwl the Somme, ho found tho duke of Burgundy oti 
tho opposite bank rtawly to dispute his TOSsage. Fired 
with indignation against that prince, Talbot and^ his 
troops plunged into tho river, and the Burgundians 
flc«l without striking a blow. Tho siege oi Crotoy 
Wa'airaiscd, and Tallxtt mado ‘an incursion into Picardy 
and Artois, burning and plundering the country, and 
then relumed into Normandy. From this tim^the 
duko of BniguDdy took but littlo p^ in tho war; for 
tho subjects of all his states compUined that they wore 
beggar^ by it, and hc^ wisely withdrew from tho 
contest. ^ 

Faction still prevailed in tho council of England. 

In July tho duko of York was recalled, and the earl 
of Warwick wa.<t Appointed to the difficult command. 

Warwick landed in Normandy in tlio autumn with a 
reinforcement a^thousund men, and York returned 
to England. At this time hoth France and England 
wore suffering from postHcnco and famine, which 
swept away great nnmlHirs of their inhabitants. 

Many of tho provinces of France, also, wore infoste^ 
by btinds'of robbers, consisting of solHiers of fortune, 
who^ not bping able to obtain their pay, committed 
tho most fearful mvages. Those calamities produced 
an almost total cessation of hostilitifti in tho y^r 1438. 

In April of that year Bichard. Beauchamp, earl of 
Warwick, died, and the d'lla^ of York again became 
regent. But tho war still languishod. In tho year 
I4;j^ai^ attempt made to bring about a peace, 

Ijift it proved i^xirtive. A conferonco was bold | Agincourt, five prinew 
^tw^n the plcnipotciiiiaries of England c§id France | prisoners hy tho Ewgh^. 
aUa placo oc^nidistanti^m Calais anuQravelines; but 
as the English insisted rih the xiossession of Normandy 
and Quionne without lionui^, and the French in- 
sjt itfil on thoir holding them by homage, tho confer- 
oiioo' bi^fco up without effect. One the moat active 
partioipators iti the attempt to bring about O'peace 
was tlio duchess of Burgundy, daughter of Jom of 
I’ortngal, and grand-daughter of Jol^i of Qaiint, duko 
of Lancaster. But this congress was not withpnt its 
Traits, for a truco was concluded between tho king of 
England and tho dukfi of Burgundy through tho 
mediation .of his duchoss—a truce which had become 
necessary tho mutual wm&re of their subjects. 

The struggle between the two nations continued. 

It was, hitwevor, oarried on feebly by both bel- 
lip;eronts. It consisted merely of sieges and desultory 
ontorprises. In the year 1439 tho carl of Kichmond, 
constable of Franco, invosted and captured Meunx, 
dospito the attempts of the gaUant Talbot to relieve 
it. The next year -mis marked by a conspiracy in 
Franco: Louis tho dauphin, aided ly the. .dukes of 
Bourbon and Alcn^ wjth othor nphlaib .{dotting 
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for tho dethronement of his fKther. oDnring 
commotion caused by tiiis event, thedBnglish plun* 
dered Hcardy with one irmy, tmd wi& imother, 
commanded by the earl pf ^meraet and lord Talbot, 
invested Ilarfienr, tho first oonmest of Henry the 
Fifth, which eihht years bofi^lfisd beaa,^;imetcd Than 
the English. Haraeur wai^ptrongly fortified, and its 

S tirison and inhabitants, made a bhm defence. 

aving compelled his som the dauphin, and hfe co< 
conspirators to make** submission,^ Charles sent an 
army to its ralieC Tho ghUontty m the English was 
never more sigiially displayed iman on this oooasioa. 
There was a bravo garrison before them; thOT were 
attookod in tho rear hy superior numbers, whilcfth^ 
wdre at the same time annoyed by a fleet of sh^ 
which lay in the river and on too coast^ yet tho 
French wore ropul^ with {freat slauj^ter, and 
Ilarfienr once more jfoU under the power of Eng^a^ 
Tho war had now, A.a 1440, lasted twemty-five 
years. ItSvas said by Cardinal Boaufert tha\.it had 
carried off more men than thoro were then existing 
in tho two countries. The north of France, which 
w’as tho seat of war, was almost a desert. Its ^Ids 
were laid waste and' left uncultivated. Many of its 
cities, also, woro^lmost depopulated. Both nations 
desired peace, ai^^Wjulligorent powers, weary of 
hostilities which ueciaca nothing, scomod at length 
dcsirona of that blessing. Negotiations to that end 
were again set on foot. But the proposals of France 
and the demands England were still so wide of 
each other, tliat all attetni>ts at accommodation proved 
fruitless. The English ambassadors demanded resti¬ 
tution of all tho provinces which had been once 
annexed to England, together with tho final cession of 
Calais and its district, without tho burden of fealty or 
homage on tito xmrt of their king; and tho French 
on^ offered part of Gnienne, part of Normandy, and 
Camis, loaded with tho burden of-^fiilty anb homage. 
Neither of tho two govcrmnerics.wohld give way, and 
tho war continued. ,*^'*''* *■’ 

At tho commenciment o® the war, by tho battle of 
/jt tho blood had been taken 
prisoners by tho jungrish. Their captivity had !(%,• 
given EnglBir'' * gn»t odvant^ over the enemy. 
But at t^ advantage did not exist. * Some of 

tliosefi*””®®* died and oUers had been ransomed. 
The remaining captivo'was tiie duke of Orleans. 
NogotJ*'^*™® bad from time to time been carried on for 
his hdled. Cardinal Bwufort and 

hi% parly fev^ircd his release; but the duke of Glouces¬ 
ter ttdhoronts keenly opposed it. Tho duko 

urged *^'^1 *1 ’1^ dying advice of Henry V. that 


none of French princes should ho released till his 
son shi’’^ of <*8® to take tho reins of government 
jni his own hands. Ho raged that plea at this tune; 
oht tU® cardinal had now gained tho amiimdant in 
the council, and the tbnns of a treafy fer tho 

duko’4 deliverance wore settledLand prepewed ^ 
raiifiot*l>on. Gloucester entered hkprotest against it, 
but it disregarded. The arguments usm by the 
cording to induce the council^to agree to the letmse 
of th ft' captive prince were cogent. Orlettoa . had . 
offered Afty-fonr thousand nobles fer his liberfy. . tW 
sum w^® equal to nearly two>1hirds''of all. the etisur. 
oidipa!7®“PP^os graptod parliament during seven 
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yeaw for flw support of the war. That was one 
uwmmt uara by the cardinal; and it was of no 
wight import, for the exoKoquer of Henry at that timfl 
was ly no means in a pletflorio condition. But this 
argnmen^ potent as^t was, might have foiled if it 
had not boon followoa<^p by<anothor of still greater 
efflcaiy, hope thatwrance would in the end bo 
conqnered wse still enfteiiained. and anvthinir that 


release of tho duke of Orleans wouldoo more likely 
' to;, be advantsgeous than prejudicial to the English 
interest^ by fllling tlio co^ of France witti footion, 
agd nving a head to the numerous malcontents, whom 
cihanes gas without Ih 2 .t head with great dilRculty 
able to rostrai^ th& council felk in with his. views. 
After a captivity of twenty-five years ^ duke of 
Orleans released; and tho difke of Burgundy, as 
a pledge of his entire reconciliation withstno fiimily 
of Orleans, iaoilitatod to that prince the payment of 
his nmsom. 

The duke of Orlea^ pledged himself ihat on his 
release ho would use ms utmost endoavouta fo effect a 
peace betwehn.England and Franco.' And in doing so 
nis interests were deeply concerndfi. Hia princely 
fortune had boon almost nH&sh&jstho war, and it 
was agreed that if ho succeeded in his endeavours to 
promote a jpeaoe, his ransom payment ^ould bo 
remitted in full But his popularity in Franco put it 
out of his power to bring about a pd^ico. Charles was 
offended at his release, and besnrrod himself to sot 
aside the anticipated effects of tho rotur-n of Orleans 
to his native country. In tho month of April, 
A.D. 1441, ho placed himself at tho head of his tr^ps 
and captured Creil, and about tho middle of May ho 
invostod Pontoise. As this placo was, o% aooount of 
its strcug& t'md situation, of great importanco,*ho 
pressed tnat' siogw ^rith vigour, lie nod twelve 
thousand li^cn under his oommand ; but ho mot with 
an obstiruite resistance. Tho renf^wned lord Talbot 
found moans to throw succ^uia into the place three 
different times, and tho duke of York appearing at tho 
hSSd of eight thousand men during the month' of 
August, Qharles made a precipitate retr^t to Ru'is. 
His foiluro, however, wai^but temporary, for finding 
this retreat had diminisl^ his reputation among his 
BubjooiS, hfi rotomSd to tlio siege, and beioro any 
rolij^ could bo again aiIurdod,,F<mtoise was tokuii by 
storm. 

At fiiis time tho court of Enghind w^ a scene 
the most violent foction, in wiiic^ the duke of 
GlouoMter Was defeated and humiliated. To effect 
his ruin a strange prosecution was got up against his 
with, the duchess. 'Gloucester had always been fond 
of acieutifio pursuits, and hod kept in his house as 
chaphtin, a certain B^%Bdlingbroko, who was ‘veiy 
Itiartiod ^ astrono^, supposed in those days to 
indnde astoulogy imd magic. William Worcester 
says he ww one of the most famous olfrks of ajll the 
world. King Henry was known to 'm sioUy, and 
this chaplain and somes others, it is said, wore con* 


. low or^n, was desirous of becoming queen of England, 
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for |he is represented as being a gi-aspiug and am- 
bitions ‘woman. Hence she might -wuntato knoir 
whothm* the stars oould toll her when the king would 
die, and hor husband ascend his throne. At all 
events, after a florco quarrel between Cardinal Bean- 
fort and the duke of Gloucester, she was accused of 
treason, “for that she, by sorcery and enchmtment, 
intended to destroy the king, to the intent to advance 
and promote hea husband to tho crown." Dome 
Eleanor was cited to appear before tho archblsliop ef 
tSantorbuiy. and othojy in St Stephen’s chapel, to 
inswer for such treason. *Bo]mgbroko, also^ was 
arrested, si were Southwell, priotf aqd oanon of St 
Stephen’s, John Hum, a priest, and Margery Jourdayn, 
commonly called the \vitch of Eye. It was ohiofiy 
urged against tlio duchess that she kept her a wax 
figure, mudo by tho “eunning nocromancors," ^®n* 
dowod with tliis remarkable quality, that in propor¬ 
tion as it was sweated and mokod before a fire, the 
flesl»and substance of fho king melted away, and bis 
marrow dried up by tho magical sympiftfty wbic^ 
existed between his mortal fi-oino and the said wax 
figure. According to tho cliftmiclo, Bolingbroko was 
brought forth to witnoss against her, and that ho said 
“ die was cause, and first stirred him up to^uboui' in 
his necromanoy.” Bolingbroko and Southwell woro 
indictod os prinoiplos of troa 80 ii,^d the duchess as 
accessory. In an enlightened ago % charge of treason 
founded on such ridiculous grounds would only have 
excited tho most immodorato laughter, but at this 
period it was a serious matter. 'I’hc duchoss was 
oondomued to perform all tho humiliations of ponaucu 
ih tho streets ofe Loudon on thi-ee sovei-al days, aud 
afterwards to bo imprisoned during life in the Isle of 
Mlm. Bolingbroko was condemned to death, and ivos 
drawn and qnoi-tescd at 'Pyburn. Soutliwoll wtw to 
have shared tlie sarao.&to, but ho died in prison 
Ixsforo the time of oxoonrion. Ilujn was pardime^; 
but Margery Jourdayn Burnt in Smithfield os a 
witch, Ae having, it was averred, in funner days 

S ivon medicines to Eleanor Col^haSi to mak9*tko 
uke of OlauoestoT love and wc^ her! But tho whole 
afBiir was no doubt an infomou^^nspiracy, ooncJotqjl 
to lower tho duko in the ostigiawtiuof tho yoonlo by 
whom ho was beloved. It seems probable that it 
was hoped ho would, for love of his wife, stir up tho 
people to rebellion, but, says tho chronicle, he 
those things patidhtly and said littlo.” • 

Tho -war in Franco still “ dragged its slow length 
along.” In Ao year 1442, Charles captured sovoi'al 
towns in GuioniiR. While in Guieano, also, ho ob- 
tainod Another groat advantage. Tho countess of 
Coininges hail been confined in prison for moro than 
twenty years by hor own huslwnd and tho earl of 
Armt^nao, and during hA confinomont sho inado a 
will in favour of the iWch king. Hearing of this, 
Charles delivered tho countess from prison, and took 
possession of that pait of tlio county which was held 
by tho earl of Annagnao. Enraged, at this tho earl 
revolted, and sonf messongora to the court of England 
to propose mi alliance, and t8 offer ono of his dau^tors 
to the young king in marriago. This proposm was 
eagerly eniwaoed by the ^uke of Oloaoestor, and 
ambassadors wore sent to oonclude tho alliance aud 
marriage; but it was sot aside by King Cliarlos, who 
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ba^ BOpriscd of it^-TOuliably by the Canlidal |^oan- 
fbrt,, WM festod to nave a queen m Qlouoc^r*ei 
intepet—^fieU. upon Ae earl, reduced his wbc^ coun¬ 
try, and took mm and all his £ 010117 , exc^ his eldest 
eon, ^rrisoners. Meanwhile tho English, uimblo to 
iino.k<? head against Charles in the south, endeairoured 
to create a diversion in tho north of France.^ Picardy 
and Anjou wore overran by them, but no important 
conquests attended their operatioBS# Towards the 
close of tho year, Talbot, who had ncen crea^ earl of 
Shrewsbury, besieged Dieppe; |^t the dauphin apptw- 
ing at tho head of a cmuddorable army, the Englis^ 
were obliged to ^tire. Military operafions of a 
similar vharac&r and attended with similar results 
marked the campaign of A.o. 1443. There was no 
docisivo battle, and no important conquest made by 
Vithor parly. On tho wnple tlio French had Ao 
advhntogo, and Charles was graduallpr consolidating 
his power; bnt neither kingdom was m a position to 
dictate terms to the other. So greatly had Aioth 
nntiuns suflbred from this long and destructive war, 
that they boouno the objects of universal pity. Almost 
all the princes and states of Enropo labon^ to pro¬ 
cure peace between them; and no one was more sal¬ 
ons in the cause of peace than the duke of Orlran^ 
who at t& time had regained the confidence of his 
sovereign. Tho truce with Burgundy hod now ex¬ 
pired, but it was this year renewm by the duchess in 
tho name of her busied for on indeterminate time. 
There was an anxioiu desire, hotli in England and 
France, that either a peace or a truce idiould be con- 
clnded between tho two kingdoms. Cardinal Bcanfurt* 
especially counselled an accommodation, urging, foi 
that purpose, tho great disorder in which the JSuglish 
afyrs in Sformaudy were involved, and that the 
progress mode by the French kiqg rendered it im¬ 
possible to push further tho .conquests in that king¬ 
dom, ospeoimly os parliament was niggardly in its 
Bi/Jfiplies towara the support”of the vrar. Ho further 
urgM that it would ho wise to come to an accommo- 
dqticu if only fd.' a season, as it might give room for 
time and aocitkfits to operate in favour qf the Eng¬ 
lish.* Tho duke of Gloucester opposed his views; hut 
at length ^Iho canynf^ ipfiuenco prevailed. WOliam 
do la X’ole, earl of Sumlk, a nobleman strongly at¬ 
tached to the_ cardinal's paiiy, was despatched to 
f'« 3 m,t;^ogotiato: to settle the terms of a porpetnal 
..nooco if possible, if not to conclude a l(pig truce. 
I’oaoe between tho French and English wim not yet 
attainable. The demands on cither side proved irro- 
conoilable. On |^o 28th of May, hcwever, a.d. 1444, 
a tmoe was concluded which was to ooutinuo from 
tliat time to April 1, 4 .D. 1446; and by subsequent 
treaties this truoo was prolong^ to April 1 , 1450. 
Tlie numerous disorders inder which the French 
government laboured induced Charles to assent to a 
truce, and the same motives engaged him to consent 
to its prolongation. 

It would have been well for England had Snffidk’s 
miswon ended, hero. At this time ITenry of Windsor 
was twenty-throe years of»age. His tUspoution was 
the very opposite to that of ^ warlike Bir& He had 
been plsood when six yean of age under toe tutelage 
' of tm earl of Warwick; a man of all others wml 
fitted to train him in all knightly qualities. War- 

wide’s appobtmeht as tutor to the made 

under the authority of tiw oonnoihand Sewsisdiieotea 
to iustmot him in all thingfwor^y to be known, and 
ta mature Hum in the love and fear of his Oreatof and 
in hatred of all vice. Warwibk^ppears ta hava been 
a diligent tutor; but it 'wubto^ whetibsif .hi*, 

system of education was fitted .fito'lda puj^'e 

sensitive temperament. K (me of.lm SRiotoSt 

discipline, oven after )^e &d been orpivned' in 

1429. No one was to q)qak to him ufkaa it was in 
Ihe presence of himself and the four khuhts appointed ' 
to bo about bis perstm; and*if he neeora tim rod, bi$ . 
had the authority of the council to chastise .hini a fbr 
hi%de&nlts.” According to an entry in the B(ma^ 
Parliament, Warwick applic4 ^r this authotity as Ba 
proteotion. against the young king’s displeesfoxe and . 
mdigpiation, “as he had grown in ycara and in 
stature of his persotq and in ctmeeit and knoit'ledge d 
his high aithorito.” But if Henry enrer had'a oonoeit. 
of his “high autnority,” it would seem that Warwick 
had whipi^ it out of him, for when he had grown to 
maturity lie was hotter fitted ^for the doisten than 
fin the throne. Ho might he ruled, but be had no 
oapacaty for governing. He was a merb poppet of 
Bovereiknty. Tbtro vras nothing of the Fmtagohet 
about mm. IlisaMiiAllbding was weak, bis temper 
eifeminato, his capacity of the feeblest desoripti^ 
But he had grown to man's estate, and it was natural 
to think of providing him with a queen. Gloucester’a 
choice had been 4&t aside by intrigue.^ Each par^ 
was desirous of having him receive a wife from their 
hands, as it was probable tliat this droumstance 
would for ever decide the victory between them. 
Whether Suffolk had any authority for negotiating a 
marria^ may bo doubtful; but if not, presuming 
upon the pfiitection of Cardinal Bcaufert, ne did fio 
BO, bud was unfortunately too ^ 

indood, that the counoil had ? eyes upon 

Margaret of Anjou, cousin of ° ^queen, and 

the devoted friondg.of Chari#.,....... , „,, jrt she had 

spent much of her.timtf 1.^,1 -^'>gbtet of 
Kegnior, titifiar kinpj.,Their Jeruaal^ 

and duke of An’*"® , .*iW^\^53h all those high 

sounding ‘ - ^.Sorest prince^ in Chrjptondom. 

Tho priix^ herself was apfomplished both in body 
and mii^ noted fqr ability and dec^on of 

c^raet^- Such was the which SulE)lk or the 

counO'f^bhosQi for tho jveak-iiSinded Hemy, king of 
England. Gloucester opposed the fetal union, and 
tUb sense oft the nation went with him; bnt it was 
Buppoftod by Cardinal Beaufort and other membeiu 
.of thq^vemment, and the' treaty of maxtioM nego- 
tiato4 ^ Suffolk was ratified. But the .luihd of 
Man^t was obtained at a great cost. No. dowry 
cpuld have been expected from her pover^-strfoken 
&tbei( Instead of asking* as visual in suifo cases for a 
dowerteither in territory or money, by or secret 
articb jtiufiblk agreed to rosigaVknjon and limine, 
which were w^oUv or in groat part in posseadon of 
the lluglish, to her. fether, wneroby the ki^ ^ 
Normiody were put into th(r hands (^.the Iri^ of 
Franor~A cossiem which excited general 'pitiilie 
dissat^fiiction. , 

Onpis return to England tiie tif&of tuarqhxe.wiw 
(x^eifod on Suffolk for nia servicos; end in oiidair 4o 

-: 



;fe|raiWQMii pu^, ho and the oardinol peisnaded: 

1 *?* *^®^y midor Aar direction, to 
.^uoT addinoniu honours on some of tbo most power- 
ftjl of the nobiUtjr. Thus Holland, earl of Hunting 
dnketof Hxeter; Hntnibhrey, earl of 
dnke of BuckiiAham; and Henry do Beau- 
earli# Warwick, pte of Warwick and king 
Isie of Wight. Snnbi|:’s description of Henry’s 
Wtnre queen had charmed the Tieak-mlnded monarch. 
.Itor high birtl^ gftat beauW, and admirable accoio- 
plmments, wore more Talvaole, he said, than fdl the 
gold and nlver in tbo world. Moreover, he rcpre- 
eentedf that .by her near relation to the king, queen, 
prime minister of ^’rance, Morgaiot would sodh 
procure am honourable peace botwoon the two hing- 
donuL Henry longedeto see this^ragon of beauty 
and perfbq^on. Suffolk was sent wiux a Oplondid 
tnun .of lords and ladies to fetch *bi8 bride, and the 
winds were too &vourable for his voya^. Margaret 
reached ICngland, and was married to Henry in April 
{446, and on the 30th of May was browned with 
^pnat pomp at Westminster. 

■ ^ this nuuTisgo the feeblest of monarchs was 
plaom .'under the complete control of one of the ablest, 
most imperious, and vindiotivj| of ho/sox. kformret 
gained an entire asoendant hus&nd. 

reins of government wore resigned into her 
hands, and sho grasped them with eagemoss. Theio 
was one, however, who shared with her the whole 
anihority of government—Suffolk, wfto had made her 
a queen. It was soon bniitod abroad that Suffolk, 
who was oonstantly with Margaret, looked more like 
a king than the unfortunate monarch. There was a 
prejudice against her from the first, and her haughty 
bearing tomods her English subjects soo^ inerrased 
that prejudice. “The good Duke Humphrey,” it wqs 
said, would* have found thorn a bettw queen than 
Margaret of Anjou# Duke Humphrey was at this 
timo the iqpst popular man in England. IIo had 
endured oruol wrongs at the hands of his rivals, and 
had borne them patiently, whi2h increased their esteem 
un^ffootion. Nev«jr, indeed, was the duke ef Glou¬ 
cester more povi'erful in the kingdom than ho was at 
this timei when he stood almost alono in its oonncils. 
The hoaria of the people srere with him; but this 
put the qpal upon his^ostmetion. It was felt^y his 
rivals t^i Ins popuiarily would prove a formmble 
obstacle to the authority of Margaret dbd Suffolk. 
The vindictive passions of the queen were^especially 
aroused. Duke Humphrey had met her, on her road* 
to London after her marriago withafive hundred of 
his foUoirerti. m livery, in hdcon of* his hyalty to the 
king and lus queen; but she had heard of his opposi¬ 
tion to her marriage, and had conooivod a mortal 
hatred towards him. Both the queen, the cardinal, 
and Sidfolk, and their party, libncinvod it necessary to 
destroy a man whoeo^puterity might become don- 
gorona to thdr power,fand whose resentment thqy had 
BO touch cause to apprehend; hut it behqprod them to 
caitrfbl in the matter. Any diarge brought 
publicly against the dnk^wonld have raised a oom- 
mbtid^in tho country, which would have insured 
tbdr .qwu''4<terDfah But “where there is a will 
tliete is • ttoy.” The usual place of holding a pa'tia- 
ment was at Weabninstor. One since the marrpgef 
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of Hlury with Margaret of Anjou had beeii held 
there, in,which an Act made in the reign oP Henry . 
V.,—Thai no peace should ho made by the dauphin of 
Fnmo^ toithout the assent of the three estates in 
parliament”—was repealed. No doubt Gloucdbter 
lifted up his voice against this measure, but his 
voice wae now about to bo silenced tor over. In 
Fobruaiy, A.nsl447, a parliament toas called, not at 
Westminster, becaAw the Londoners wore devoted to 
“lijiio good Dnke Humphrey,'* but at Bury St. Ed¬ 
mund’s, in flnffolk, whca:e the tovourito was in tho 
n«dst of his dependents. All tbo knights were 
ordered to *^me anned, and Snifrlk .oolkotod his 
dependents in and around tho neighbourhood of tho 
town. Gloucester camo from his castlo of Devizes 
with a small retinue, dreading no danger. On the 
contrary, tho king was conve}^ thither, surrount^pd ' 
by a numerous guard, as if there was danger in store 
tor him. It was whispered abrond by the courtiers 
that the duke bod formed a conspiracy to kill King 
Henry, and to place himself on tuo tlirone*; and on* 
that charge he wns arrested and thrown into prison. 
The tale m soon told. Gloncodtcr waa arrested on the 
11th €f February, and on tho 28th of the some month 
he waa found dead in his hod. It was repdi;^ that 
he had died of aixiploxy, but tho whole .nation oame 
to the conclusion that ho had been most foully mur¬ 
dered. Truo, when his body wtA shown to tho 
people of Buiy St. Edmund’s no marks of violcnre 
was found upon it; but other murdered princes had 
been exposed to view in tho same manner before, 
hearing no signs of the murderous bauds of their 
eti^ios, and the people could not bo made to believe 
that ho had died a natiual death. Indeed few, from 
tho date of his death to tho present time, Rave ever 
doubted that ho fell a victim to the vengounco of 
Queen Margaret and his politirel rivals. Siibso- 
quentiy five of his retainor^were seized, and accnsoi^ 
of being accomplices in his tfeasons, and they w'ere 
oonderanod to ho hanged, drawn, and miartercd; but 
when they were only half hanged,* reoy wore Mb' 
down, and jtst as tho executioneg was proceeding to 
quarter them, Suffolk produced tl^oyal pardon, iflid^ 
tliOT wore recovered to life. reason given by 

Suffolk for this barbarous mercy was, “ that the king 
from his cradle had a singular veneration for the 
glorious and immaculate Virgin, the mother o&GvX!^ < 
ai^ that as 4ieFeafit of Assumption was near at hand, 
ho paifioncd them and others who hod conspiiied to 
deprive him of his crown and his life. But no proof 
was ever g^ven of*a conspiracy; and«all the world 
believed *ln their innocence, and in tho guilt of Uioso 
who had oondomnod them andteafterwards procured 
their pardon. 

► If any proof was wanting xo ostahlish tho innocence 
of “ the good Duke Humphrey," it might bo fimnd in 
tho after-oonduct of Queen Moi^ret and the marquis 
of Suffolk. Like Ahab, who, when Jezebel had pro- 
ourod tho murder of Naboth, greedily seized his 
coveted vineyard, they haBtoned to lay hands on all 
tho estates of tho deceased Suke, Suffolk hkving tho 
lion’s share, tend the rest being distributed among 
their party. No opposition wa^i^o to their plunder; 
for Gmucester left no legitimate ohQdren, and Dome 
Eleanor ooold not, on acoonnt of. her oonviotiem, claim 

► ■' 
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an^r property. But rotribaiion epcodi] 
the» ci^moa. That old rival of Q]unceBt< 
dl^l Bwufort, not long eurvivo him. 
-wetdcs he was strotcbcd on an agonizing 


rotribatioti speedily firflowed AUhongh ho received an order ft> %n t^t pb^ 
a rival of Gloiuiester, tKo Cai^ signod by King Henry himself, ho^repiBcd oomplfc- 
' - anco. Mons was aocordb^y besiogod by a Frenob 

■V ____ t -_S. a'L . 


In a few 


woScs he was strotcbcd on an agonizing death-bed, <tnny, and Sunenno made a brave defmoe} but as the 
stimg with TomorNO for his many crimes, ospoeiaUy duko of Son^t sent him ^ lebeft he.was oblii^ 
for the part ho had taken in the death of his nephow, to capitulato. hiot onlv wa*AIons suniOTdored to the 
ATi^ wkcm^Affiniy Ai»rh hft was wull stricken in vears. I French, but all tho other nortiessea of' Jilaino, which 


Ions suraondored to the 


and regrkting, tliongh ho was well stricken in years, French, but all the other ^rtro8«« of J^o, which 

xv-,. _ivi._ j I.:.. _ _ wnA ilinn nttArlv ulinnatsd tfiAni tno emwTi a( Rncr. 


that his wealth and his power were fattf gliding from was thus utterly aliona1|d <r6m the oftwn of Eng- 


liim. Ilia cliajJuin, I 3 aker, repi*0BQ»t8 him as bitterly land. 

lamenting that money could* not piirohaso life. Tho effects of this jneasuro did not stop here. 
“Why should I die," ho asked, “having so mAih Surienne, at tlio head of all his garristms, retired into 
riches? If iho whole fcalm Vould save i*y life, I am Normandy. Ho expoctoJ to bo taken into pay'bv 
nblo either bv iwlicv to got it. or by riches to buy it. tho duke of Somerset, but instead of this he met with 


nblo cither by 
Will not dea* 


by policy to got it, or by r 
iealh R) hindered? Will 


live ihy life, I am Normandy. Ho 
richis to buy it. tho duke of Some: 
11 raonw do no- i^oold reception. 


Will not deaHi Bo hindered? Will raonw do no- i^oold reception. Ilis troops wore in wont &f ggg- 
thing? When my nephew of Bodforil died, 1 tliought tenance; what ivas he to dtrt He was % soldifllrtif 


invself half up tho wheel; hut when I saw nnno 
o^lJacr nephew of Glon6eHtq)r deceased, then 1 thought 
m^isolf able to be equal to kings; and so thought to 
iiioreaso my troasnij), in hope to have worn a triple 
crown. But I see the world failcth mo, and sftl am 
^loccivod.* 1 pray you all to pray for mo." Beau¬ 
fort died in his palaco of Wmvosy, on the 11th of 
April, surrounded hy tho clergy of his diocese, and 
was buried in Winchostcr Cathedral. Shakospe^, in 
his description of his death-bod scene, makes liira die 
wilhontTloaving ^y sim that ho thought on, or hod 
a hope for, tho bliss of heaven; but this is historically 


fortune, and brav» withal: he ^nst do something for 
his companions in arms. He dared not attack tho 
territorios either of tho king of Franco at d£ l&igland, 
so he matched into Brittany. Foug^rra was captorod 
by him, and he repaired the fortifications o& l\)ntor- 
son and 8t. James do Benoron, and subsisted his 
troops by tho ravages which he exercised on that 
whole provinoo. The duke of Britfany complained of 
this outrage to his lioge lord, Charles king of Franco. 
There can he noi doubt but it was an infraction of the 
wiinouirioavmg yny sign inac no xnuugnc on, or noa truce, for the dnJigsiiiiiSrittany, as an all^ and vassal 
a hope for, tho bliss of Tieaven; but this is historically of tho king of Franco, was included in its benefits, 
incorrect, for ho giado this “sign” in tho bequests ho During tho trace tho French hail plundorod many a 
loft for charitable and ecclesiastical purposes, by place in Normandy; but though Chaiics permitted 
which he hopi^ to purchase that bliss. But though his own subjocts to break it, no was not disposed to 
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ho bcqucalliod tho mass of his irealth to charities and 
tlio Clmroli, historians agroo in representing that it 
hrou;||ht no case in his dying muniouts to his troubkid 
conscienco. 

Suffolk*was subsequonG;^ raised to a dukedom, but 
he, too, mifferod for his crime. Ho found himself in¬ 
volved in increasing difflculGi^.* It seems probable 
that the article of tho marriago-treaty by which 
Anjou and Maine wore to* be ceded to Queen Mar- 
miret’s fiither, or rather to tho king of Franco, had 
.h^m-to beendiopt secret; and that if it had been 
divulged whilo<ijoucester was livit^, it^would have 
bean dangerous to "have carried it into execution. 


S[\nd oven now tkWb was a difiiculty to overcome. 
At this time Ricliard, auko of York, and rightful heir 


permit tho English to do so under any circumstances 
with impunity, lie demanded reparation from the 
duko of itonionsct. That nobleman jiistly replied tliat 
the injuiy was done without liis privity, and that ho 
had no authority over Surienne and his companions. 
But CharlAi, who was again prepared for war, would 
admit of no such apology. Ho imdsted that Somerset 
^ould recall the plunderers, and^nako*ri^)sration to 
tho duko of Brittany for tho dam^os ho had sus¬ 
tained. IIo wasjbo pay him 1,600,000 c^ nrns, a sum 
clearly named to remW all accommodation imprao- 
ticablo; for sotting osido the fitet that it was far bc^nd 
tho damages done Iw Surienne, it was impossiblB^or 


tho damages done Iw Surienne, it was impossibllffor 
tho duko to raise such an amount. But Oharles was 
At tUis time Kicliard, duko of York, and rightful heir sensible of tho superiority which the prosSnt state of 
to tho crown of England, was regent of Franco, and it alBurs gave him over England, and he determined to 
aatiMi^re tlian suspwtcd ho would obstruct tho take advontago of it; for while fluring- trnco he 
Burrenaer of .the provinces. Tho tduko bad recently had boon sparing tor waf, and oonswdating his 
boon established in hw regency tor five years longer, power, tho court of England had hcou divided into 
by tho consent o( the king and his council. But tho parties mdte intent upon destroying each other than 
king and his muncil wore now stphors in the state, looking to thd in^rosts and wel&ro of the kingdom. 
The queen ana Suffolk were all poworM* They Conquests in France wore entirely overlooked, nor 
deprived York of hi| regency, and bestowed it on was tho security even of Normandy provided for. 
Edmund, duke of Somersel^ an injury of which it will Til supplied with money, its governor wm not only 
ho seen they soon had sreason to repent. But it |Otiiigod to dismiss some of his tioops, but to allow the 
served their present purpose to make, tho chon^. tortlncations of the tewiu and castlos to become 
The king of France i^as impatient for tho surreudor ruinous. Moreover, its inhabitants were disaB^ted 
of tho provinces of Anjou and Maine. Their sur- towards the English rule, and lAmy of its nohles had 
render was porenrotorily demanded, and the queen ooneei'tcd measures with their' ancient master &x 
and the dnkra of Suffolk and Somerset -wore porfoctly expelling the Eugliub from their country. ' 
'wilting to ^vo them up; but tho Engtisn troop ^erythiugseemed tovonnible to Charles tor hreak- 
whioh hod thorn in their possession woro generally ing 'the trace, and accordingly, in the sumn^ of 
un'willing to surrender them, and scHue of them lo- a.d. i449, he invaded Normandy wth foulr po^zM 
fhsed to do so except toy compnirion. -Sir Francis armiJ»,(mo commanded byhitneef^.a seoo^' hy.tlto 


ith fbtor 
.a necat. 


fiorimini^ governor of Mens, was especially iteHsiotory, | duki^ of l^ttany, a third by tho duke of Alenin, 
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CIVIL AND MlDiTi^Y. 


a by th J count of Dunois. T8wuu on every 
d, both yh U^per and Lower Normandy, c^jcnod 
gates to lufl troop. No effective opposition* 
^ paaa^ for tho dnko of Somerset had no army 
oouH take the field, or troops wSh 
he ^uld pnitfin the towns i8id castles effco- 
^|th what ho liad, ho retired into 

^ jB all he had twelve hundred men 
inrhorewith to defend the Apital of Normandy, a force 
utterly inadMuale to save it, Apocially os the citizeus 
were as hostile as the French who hesiegod it. But 
in the city was the bravd Ix)rd Talhot, and whore he 
wa^ the Fnglish were sure to do sometliing to save 
tteir honour. Charles besieged Kouen with on ai^iiy 
o^fiffy thousaml mon,*and he hsd scaixiely appeared, 
before tne citizens called aloud for a capitulation. 
Somerset, indeed, hau more to tear from tho inhabit¬ 
ants within, than from tho French without tho walls 
of fiouen. Some of its citizens pretended ^ bo in tho 
interest of Henry, and obtained permission to guar d a 
prt of its walls; but it was only to betray tho 
capital to tho French. By their ti'oacliery the soldiers 
of Charles scaled tho Vail, and established themselves 
in force between two towers. Di^voriug their 
treachery, tho bravo Talbot ohai-pd with a'lKirt of 
the ganison, and slaughter*,^ l>>t|^renoh and Nor¬ 
mans in great nwnlxirs, huf his Ucimsm failed to save 
tlio ci<y. The whole town luso against the Plnglish, 
o^ed their gates to tho French, and Somerset and 
his garrison wore diivon into the^tadel. Somerset 
capitulated on the 4th of Novombor. Ho purehasod 
a retreat to Haiilour by tho pajmeut of 6(1,000 
crowns, and BJr engaging to surrender several other 
impeniant fortresses. Talbot was left in tho hands of 
tho king of Franco as an hostage. 

On hearing of those events, great indignation was 
exprosBod in England against tho govenimout. 4Buf- 
folWwas 8o!bpcll(^ to do something for the honour of 
the ooun^. But that sometliing -das very trifling. 
In the jf^r. 1460 Sir Thomas I^ricl roacliod Nor¬ 
mandy with a foi-co of four ihoiuiund men. Kwiel 
had been a captain under Henry V. and i^o duko of 
fibdford, and, though his force whs smidl, ho was not 
afoaid of mooting tho French, however suiwrior might 
be theif numbers. It was with joy th&t ho found a 
IVonch army at Foum^i, and ho eagerly engaged 
thorn f but whilo^he Was engaged, a sco(#id army, 
under lho*oonstablo oW’iance, feu upc(j. bis flunk and 
rear, and, while many of h& troops were slain, the 
rest took rofiigo in flight. This was tho only ba^o 
fought by the English for tho defence of thein do¬ 
minions inrFrance. Tho defeat qf Kyriel was followed 
hy the surrender of Bayeuz, Avranches, and other 
towns; and Somerset, sliut up in Caen without hope 
of reliefl capitulated. Folaiso then opened its gates on 
condition that the bravo Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, 
should be set at liberty; and Cherbourg, after sus¬ 
taining a siege bjfsea and land, surrendered 9 n the 
12th of August. Thus in one campaign, and ^most 
without a struggle, Normandy was lost to tho li^glish 
crown.. • , 

A-like snocoss attended tho Fnmeh^anns, 
AJ>. 1461, in Guienno. The inhabitants ^ that 
-proVinoe had fiftm long custom becomo wai^y at¬ 
tached to the English government. Thoy|.3wkcd 


upon the soveroi;^ of England os their legitimate 
zulds. For three oontuTius they Imd boon governed 
them, and they hod no indinatioii to'shiiko off 
their allogiaiioo. On the contrary, they dosiredt still 
to live under tlio mlo of England, for they dreaded 
falling under tho dominion of the French, ilut at 
this timo England had no power to affonl them pro¬ 
tection. As will be seen presently, it was a scene of 
tho most vihlont*faction and discord, through which 
its powor to protest its ibruign dominions was prus- 
ira^. King Charles of Franco 'wns awitro of this, 
aiul accoAingly ho iKut Punois into Gnionno to 
Sirutox it ^ his dominions. It proved an easy task. 
Left unprotocted, in oidor to prsaeruo Uicir honours 
arid estates, the ^ greater p.art of tho nobility sub¬ 
mitted without rosistanco; and, for siniilnr reasons, 
tho fortiflod towns, on tho approach of tho French^ 
opened their gatos. Bbrdoaux and Biiyonno made 
some resistance, but no relief apjK^aring, they, too, 
subjj^itted. In a brief apace pf timo tlio whole pro- 
vine^ which had been rmitod to Englaiijl frem tho 
accession of Henry IT., was swallowed up in the 
French monarchy. Of all tho oonqnosts of tho 
English in Franco which baa cost so mndi blood and 
treasures, Calais only, with a strij) of marshy land 
comuiundod by its mttcrios, remained in jtheir pos¬ 
session; while nothing remained *of the hereditary 
dominions of their kings. It is said that tho Frenon 
Jibomsolvcs wore sni'priscd at th^ rapidity of their 
conquests: but tlio secret of their siicooss lay in ovouts 
now about to bo narrated: for os the conquests of 
Henry V. in France wore chiefly owing to tlio violent 
fictions which then prevailed, so tho lass of thoso 
conquests, and other dominions, was also chu‘fly owing 
to the no lass violent factious which a| this timo 
prevailed in England. 

During tho twu yaars in which Cliarles, king of 
Franco, was annexing <Normandy and Guienno to his 
dominions, stirring scoiyis^wero being enacted •in 
England. And flrat a terrible vengoanoo hod fallen 
on tho head of the duke of Suffolk. Tho 
never foririven him for the tuirt Rq nad tokentff^fio 
dostnictiim of “tho good duta Humphrey.” yhoir 
bitterest curses rested on his hg^for Hint orimo; ^d 
as tho misfoi-tunos of tho oatmti^bocamcf under Tiis 
and Margaret’s mlo from tune to timo more and raoro 
humiliatreg to the nation, their curses bocnuio louder 
and deeper, 'lliq loss of llonen, in 1449, fint41y"/!dST«l 
his doom! Tho rage of tho pooplo af;ainst liiiu, and* 
tlio queen, also, knew no boiuida And that nigo was 
shared in by 1x4li houses of lurKamcnt. A spirited 
minority laid for somo time nuulo bitter complaints; 
but when Normandy was lost, tbo minority booamo 
a majority, whose indignatioiff was overwhelming. _ It 
is possible ho might havg escaped his foto somo timo 
longer, if ho had not himself thrown down the gauntlet 
to the nation. Aware of his unpopularity, in a par¬ 
liament hdd in January, *1460, ho requested tho 
lords “to admit his supplication and dcsiro that lio 
might inako hi§ declaration of tho great infamy and 
defamation which was laid upon him hy many of tho 

S lo of this land.” Suffolk’s “supplication and 
0 ” -v/ia granted, and ho defended nis loyalty and 
patriotism with groat doipaence, and challenged his 
accusers to the proof of bis “infiimy and deforaatiou.” 




TH£ NAT^KAJI HISTOBY OF*M6lAK1>. 


Th»t ohallengo ivm xeadily accept^ lIV’ijAin a|few 
days the commons demanded hu oomniittsjt to* the 
Tower, and when this was refused by w Iord% 
weft some spocifio diaige was made against him, 
they siOieequeittly produced not only one but many 
chores, the most weighty of which were that ho had 
sold this Ungdom to the French; that he had made 
corrupt grants to onrich his own family ;,that he had 
misapplied subsidies fi>r his own advantage; and that 
he had appointed high officers for Ihcr^ Some of the 
accusations laid against him were weak and impn# 
bable; as, for instance, that hd designed lift destrao* 
lion of lleni-y and his partial misti'esa, Mvgaret, in* 
order to place the dfown on the head of his oira son; 
and that he had contracted engagements with the 
French in the view of obtaining their assistance for 
them onda It is singular that tho .murder of the 
duC* of Gloucester, for which he was loudly accused 
by tho peoido at largp, was never alluded to by the 
commons; imt tbat may have arisen from the ffiot^at 


was not sumoient to ooiivict him of the crime. Uo 
the charges of libmating the duke of Orleans uid 
ceding the provinces of Maine and Anjou, as a minister, 
he was cd^inly amenable, and tiiose were added. 
Suffidk was comiuitlcd to the Tower; and on tho 13th 
of March he was '^ught to tlie bar of the lords to 
answer for tho crimes laid against him. Falling on* 
his knees before the king, ho protested his nttor 
innoocnco of treason. He confessed that ho had 
been a party to tho cession of Maine and Anjon, but 
ho urged truly that he was not thQ only ono con-* 
conied in tlie matter ; that it hod been authorizod by 
tho other lords of Uie council, and afterwards sauctiuned 
by tho poors in parliament. He implicated, with 
groat justice, tho peers in othm: mktters laid to his 
charge; but no answer wos^ ‘made by him to tho < 
chiMges of traitorous intcreoarso with France, of en¬ 
riching his family by corruption, and of the misappli- 
calicn.of subsidies Jto his own ^vantage. As far aa 
I 1h$ court and tho -peers wore ouncernod, Budnik might 
have been HboTatcd,battho commons were determined 
Ui*t ho should not^cMeape. All supplies wore refused 
until he was punislmd. lA was remanded to the Tower, 
and, on tho 17th of March, when he was again called 
be&G^the king and tho lords at Westminster, after 
denying the truth of the clmrges against him, with¬ 
out claiming the privilege of a peer, ho knelt down 
and snbmittra him^f to tho king's rule and govern¬ 
ance, to do with him according to ni» pleasure. This 
was evidently a oSneerted sobeme, fin- by so doiug he 
avoided the impeachmeiBt of the commons, and tho 
result was, that no waa sentenced to bo banished the 
kingdom for five years. « 

'ine people, however, wore not disposed to let him 
thus escape. Itelier in the year, Moloyne, bishop of 
Ghichesler, who had been associated in the govern¬ 
ment with Si^lk, and Aysoough, bishop of SmiBbiny, 
another of bis, agents, had boim murdered by the 
^ulwe, and ‘they thirsted for his blood likewise, 
Ine Londoners rose to seize bim, but he escaped thdr 
vengeance, and fled to his estates in SumUc. He 
hopra to reach the ContinAit in safety; but his ene¬ 
mies were on tho alert. He remmu^ in Snfiblk 


among his matives, friends, sad di^eodlkts-^befoie 
whom he swore on the best that he a vnongi 
man—till the .end of Apifl,.and thm.'saOm fhna 
Ip^ich for Oalain Two small vessds oArt^ (ha 
exile and his r^ue, and wftH t|eir ssils fiiU qpresd 
they made for Calais; bnt oimihe 2^ as -they 

were sailing along, they wmn bronght to.lwa dub-olt 
war called the ** Nicholas. oF the Towwr 
was summoned on boo^ tiro Nicluilaa, the :^pta|qi of' 
which saluted him, as ne /tepped on 4solci with, the 
ominous words “ Wdcomo, traitor P peett, ^ 
lot him escape their tribunal,*but he was now bro^;ht 
boforo one tW would show him no mercry, -Be,was 
arrgigned in the ship before a sdf-eonstitnted trib^ 
nal, upon the impeachments 6f the ooran^ns, ada 
found guilty. He was brought,hook to Ifover, and 
he was "drawn out of the great fihip into the boat, 
and there was an asce, and a stock, and ods of the 
lewdest of ^e ship bade him lay down his head and 
he should be foirty dealt with, and die on a ssnwd; 
and took a rusty sword and smote off his head within, 
half a dozen strokes, and took away his gown of russet, 
and his doublet of velvet mailed* and laid his body on 
the sands.” There was evid^tly aon^ Txmerful 
organization of the people at this period in.England; 
but who wore thtadiiMrtors of the assassination of 
Suffolk was never proved. It is said that the ‘'Nicho¬ 
las of tho TowQr*^ belonged to the duke of Exeter; 
and as there wore other ships sent to intercept the 
dnke.it seems clearsthat persons of rank and anmority 
shared in the crime committed by the captain and 
crew of the Nicholas. But whoever w;er^ conneoted 
ivith this tragedy, the pcoide rejoiced at and were 
resolved that others still living should share a similar 
fate. 

Before the fall of Suffolk there had been insnrreo- 
tioiA in several parts of tho kingdom, and gspeoially 
in Kent. Severm had been oxeented at Canterbury 
in Fobmary; bur the spirit of disatfoction stUl existed 
It was increased by the conduct of Queen Margaret. 
Enraged at tho death of 4ior favourite, riie breathed 
nothing but revenge, especially against tho people eff 
Kent, whom riio, it is said, held guilty, and prpbab^ 
not without Reason, of his asaassinatK^ »ve 
rise to a popular commotioQ more formidame tmui 
any of those .which had b^n simprossed. H. was 
headed one John Cade, a native m Ireltuid- 'Aking 
advantage of the temper pf the |oopio of Kent towatda 
tho government, Cade formed a project iknn which, he 
hopM to rise^o greatness. He assumed the name of j 
Mortimer, that, ocqprdibg to an old chronicle, "he 
might have tho mor* fiivour of the peopib.” Some 
historians have affirmed that he was encouraged in 
hia rebellion by the duke of York, who was then in 
I^lend, in order to try by that oxpwment tbe.dispo-. 1 
sitKois of the^^plo tovnttdsyhis fomily and title to i 
the crown. Aiere is no evident of this,'but the , 
assumption of the name of Morti^r soon brought 
crowds to his |tandard. Twenty thontitiid Eentish 
men ranged themselves under it. In order tO'.er;je^ 
their zetu, Cade inveighed bitterly agaip^ the 
rooB abbara of j^voriuneut, and ptoniuK^ hie foUowitra 
a redro^ of gnevanoes. At the hea4, of.-the. of 

Kent, Cade marched towards Jjondoit, and enbtUB^ - 
on^laciUieath. The. Londoners fitvoured the snsni^ 
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. ^^^***'*** ® regular oorreqpondmoo kept up 
tt' titem and Cada while he lay at Blackhoath. 
here two addressee ^ere sent to the king and 
d—one entitled “ The X!omp1aint of the Coooa 
of Kent,” and the other 1 no Hequosts of the 


itrioteet discipline on that day, and in the evening he 
Jiod hoet qnietly hack to the Borough. l]}te same 


ana government of Henry, requested the iwresa 
OT certain great and real gnovapees; the ptmishment 
of certain evil, ccltinBellora,«who had oppressed the 
pe^le at home^ apd lost t^e king’s dominions abroad; 
ana that the* king would tako about bis person the 
true lords of his royal blood—namely, the dukes of 
Exeter, Buckingham, and Koiiblk, togetlvr 
inth allstlm widl-^ffoctod barons of bis kingdoin. 
The Bat of grievanoesaoomplained Of in those addresses, 
and the iqpmbers of the council marked out in them 
for destnictkm, startled the oonrt.* While, therefore, 
pretending to be prepai'ing answers to tham, troops 
vrero' odllected in l<ondon to resist the “ Commons of 
;Eent.” by the sword. Discovering thfo, Cade and his 
ifoUowera retired to the woody country ahont Seven- 
oaks. A detachment of the royal army under Sir 
‘Humphry Stafford followed them, but he apd his 
brother were both slain, and his*troop8 defeated 
Elated by this victory, Cad&'Cu';d*his mllowers ro- 
tnmod to Blaokheath. It would appear that tlte 
soldiers had not fought with a good will at Seven- 
oaks, and it is certain that the main body of tho army 
expressed a reluctance to %ht agaihst their country¬ 
men, who lu^ onlv called for a reasonable redress of 
grievanoes, an^Pvho had taken tho field for the rights 
and liberties of tho nation. The offoir had now, 
therefore, become serious. Disafieotion towards govern¬ 
ment was rife among all classes. Men of and 
fortune fovouied tho revolters, and oven toe vassals of 
the court Ipads were unwilling to fight against thohi. 
The court was ooApellcd to disbani^, the army and 
moke oonepsrions. Lord Say, one of tho most ob¬ 
noxious hunistors, wjho, in a song oproposed after the 


witb others who bad been ctoselv connected witn the 
duke, wope smii to the Tower, which tho Jiord Scales 
nndertook to defend for (the king. ITeniy himself 
removed to the Coslja of Kenilworu. Cade had still 
maintained«the appcaT|nco of moderation, for in a 
conferenoe with tho atohbislyap of CaSterbmy and 
the duke of Buckingham, after his victo^ at Sovon- 
oaks, he treated them with respect, and promised thdt 
when the rMondtions in his addroisos were granted, 
th^ wonld my down their armS. These, however, 
not bebg granted, on tho Ist of July the insnrf^ts 
advanced towards Southwark. Cade domandod an 
bntnuioe into London, which, after a debate in th*. 
common ponncil, was gnmtdd. On the 2nd of Jnl^ 
the gates of tiie were opened to him and hu 
foHowfena An old onranido says that he " rode ahont 
tha City bearing a naked sword in his hand, armed m 
« pidr of Tni^odines, wearing a pair of gilt spurs, 
ana a tjAt aallet (holmef), and a gown of blue velvet, 
as he Bad been a lord or a Im^ht;” and Fitbyan 
'reoonlit tlurt when, he came to hoaaaa Stone he atiwk 
•'it with his swotd, and exclaimed, “Now is Motjrimer 
ilord df this diyl" Cade, however, preserved tlip 


means obtained possession of too person of ljord<Say, 
tho mayor and judges were compelled to sit at Quild- 
hall and pw judgment upon him: he was hehead^i 
in Cheapsid<v an» his son-iu-law Cromer, the sheriff 
of Kent, soon aftea shared the same fote. No further 


^ntly cast longing eyes on thb wmdth they had seen 
aisplayod ik £>naon, for on tho following day, on 
again returning to tho City, they cumnufocoii the work 
of plunder. It is said that Cade himself set tho 
example by robbing the house in which ho had dined. 
Those acts disabuse tho citizens of their belief thpt 
grievances were to be redressed by lawless tumifits. 
When the insurgents hod again potirod for tho night, 
thoyansolvt^ to defend LondMA Bridgo a^inst their 
further entrance into tho C'ity. Aided by wiio ^rrisoit 
of tho Tower, under Ijoid. Scales, they blocked tho 
vray against them. There was a fiorcMi fight upon tho 
bridgo, which lasted six hours, and which cost many 
lives, but tho insurants wore defeated. Dispiritoa 
by their ropnlso, a wort truce was agreed dpon, and 
when a pudon was under tlie great seal proohiimcd 
in Southwark to all such as sltoujd return to their 
homos, in a few hours tho whole force disporsocL It 
appears, also, that the bisliop of Winchester, who pro- 
oiaimod tho pardon, promised a redress of grievances, 
hut which promise was never folfillod. Nor was tho 
promise of pardon kept, for it was soon after annulled 
as extorted by violent}. A reward of ono thousand 
marks was offered for tho apprehension of (^ade, or for ] 
his heoil. That reyrard was eagerly sought after, and 
ono Alexander Iden, an esquire, obtainod it. Cade 
hod got secretly to hui^ and luul ^llnpcd across 
the country towards the Siilscx coast, but Idim overtodk 
him, and after a fierce eneountor slow him; and his 
head was afterwards stuck on avpulo on 
Bridge, wi^ its fooo tuinod towards tho pleasant hilu 
of Kent. Others, also, wore oveltokon in tlieir fiight, 
or taken in their own homes, ^fontawnted a^. tiaitoTOt 
This formidable insorreotion quelled; hut wo turn 
now to a civil conflict of for greater significance, and 
which is known in history as “ 'Ibo War of the, Roscu.”^^ 
When Richard, duke of York, was recalled from tho 
regency of Franco in order that ho might not stand 
in tho way of Quoen Aforgarot ^and Ute duke of 
Suffolk, he had ^n sent to quell fin insurrection 
then existing in Ireland. That roliellion had been 
quelled by him; and, after ho Bud effected peace and 
quietude, he had rained tlio hearts of tho pooplo of tho 
“Emm'idd Isle" by his ifdid and prudent oounmls. 
During the troublous times which England had sinm 
then experienced, he had remained contentedly in 
Ireland; but, notwithstanding, ho considered his post 
there—and it was so oonsidoc^ by his friends—as a 
Vtod of exile. He was quietly put out qf the way for 
political purposes. King>lfonry an Imoroilo ^ 
monaroh; Ae queen and Suffolk vrished to govern; 
and Biohara, duke of York, having a title by heredi¬ 
tary right to the crown, m^t under these oircum- 
staneeSiBuct he hem present in England, have proved a j 
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w«rf niado to prfjvcnt his landing, 
with such a iomo that governi^ 
nrovont it. It is clear, how/ 


tliat }i<9 camo 
V no power to 

provont it. It is clear, how/ 

present hostile iijtentioiw, fir Jjtg * 

■visit to Iho king in Loudon, 1 castle of 

Fotheringay. , , 

Anterior to the duke of vrfwnval m LnglaAJ, 
Stmicrset, his siuscofisoi* ir ^rf^gency of Franco, who 
had lost ovoiythii^ tt’'^&cept Calais, xotumAI 
to his native !«>'* ^^'raight fovo been supposed that 
ho would he’ consigned to ohacurity; for of all 
men in th after the death of mo duke of 

, Suffolk me inotft unjxipnJur among the people. 

IJiif' jsidnid of sinking into oblivion, ho l»camo more 
c^<<6d than over, lie succeeded to Sutlblk’s power 
vfltlie ministry am^Thiit credit with Queen Ma 2 ;.garci 
No one wa# so great in the state as Somerset. Alarmed 
at the return of the duke of York, Somerset, as the 
nearest malu ndation tv> King llonry, and the hood of 
the younger branch of the house of Lancaster, wgs sot | 
up as a rival claimant to the succession. Violent 
quarrels arose ^tween the government and the 
Yorkists, in which some dark deeds wore'comnuttcd 
on both sides. At the same time neither (tarty was 
willing to procoouto oxtiemitics. As Ilumo ob^rves, 
it was natural to expect that they would have flown to 
anas ami havo decided their quarrel after their usiuil 
inouncr, hy ■war and battlo, under the standaiils of the 
contending princes; hut instaad of tbis along trainrof 
faction, intrigue, and cabal preceded military opera¬ 
tions. Aqd there ivuro causes fur this sosponsion of 
d(»porate oxtremities. Ifumo remarks: “By the 
gradual progress of arts in hhigBmd, as well oa in 
other parts of Europe, the pcdplo were now become of 


and was n(% Itk^y to Imvo any, the Hoke of York 
should bo proclaimed heir to tM thftoie, fbr whi<di 
phiin speaking he was oontnittod to iho Tower. ' .Tho 
yrhole liouse, however, wonturod to prosont a petitiem 


G^'val in England, 
ncy of Franco, who 


praying the kin;^ to romoire them fiir emr horn, his 
person and councils. (Xnnmcms (dao passed a MU 
of attainder against the mike of Soflblk, in whioh.Mll 
ho was sot down not*on^ as tbevnurderer'of Glot4 
coster, but also of other princes of the blood. Hen^ 
rejected tho bill of attaindof; but ho'owided the pra^r 
of tho potiliun, by saying that he would banjah aU 
%> lords fur one year, except he should havO oooaMj^ 
for their service in suppressing any reboUiqu. 

Encoaraged by them dispositions of parliament, in 
Febiirary, 1452, tho duke of York took up ohns.- Ts^ 
a proclamation isKiod at Shrawabuiy, in'which he 
stated th^t as tho duke of Somerset had laboured hu 
destniction by envy, malice, and untruth; and that 
the said duke vus all powerful about tho king's pen»n, 
by which means tho land was likdy to bo destroyed, 
ho therefore had Mly condude^ to proceed in all haste 
I against him with tho help of his kinsmen and friends, 
in sndh wise “dhat it shall prove to promote ease, 
peace, tranqniljiiy, .and' safeguard" of the kingdom, 
York doola^ he had no evil intentions against tho 
king, his only object being to redress grievancxis, and 
to bring the authors of them to justice. At tho head 
of ten tuousaud num ho marohed towards London. A 
royal army was sent against him, but he escaped it 
and appea^ before the city gates. /IhOso gates were 
shut in Ms £ux^ and York retreated i'nto Kent It is 
prohahlo that ho expected to ho joined by tho greater 
part of those Kentish men who had been engaged in 
the lato rebellion; but few jednod him, tmd when a 
rcr^al army appearod in his front at Dakford, after a 
brief paiioy, ITcniy, who was with it* igrckl to a 


sc-mo imporlauco; laws wesD'h^nning to bo respectod peaceful nogothitiun. Tho king sent twp bishopH to 
hy tiicm; and it was requisite, by various pretences, York’s camp as his negotiators; 'and wheh’they asked 


n^vioiudy to i^pcilo tlieir minds to the overthrow 
in the liouso of Ijancasior, ore their concurronoe could 
roaspnably ho cxpoctul. Tho duke of York himself, 
the new ukumiuit of a moderate and cautious 
cliaractoi^ an enchiy to ’Violence, and disposed to trust 
rather to time and (wlicy, than to sauguinoiy 
igjxumros, for tho stioccss of his protensions. Tho very 
Imbccilfiy of |Icury ilaolf, tended fo keep tho fiictions 
in 8us|)oiiso, and make them stand lung in aVo of each 
other: it rendered the Lancastrian party imablu to 
strike any violent blow against ^.heir enemies; it 
oncouragi.4 tho Yorkists to hoix> that after hauisliing 
tho king's ministers, getting possession of Ins 
person, woy might gradually undennino his anthurily, 
and he able, without tho perilous expedient of a civil 
war, to ohaiigo the succession by parliamentary and 
legal authority.” 

iioon after the aniviill of tho dnko of York from 
Ireland, tho dispositions which applied in parlia* 
meut favoured thixio expectations of .nis partisans. In 
tho house of lords tho au]ro of Norfolk boldly accused 
Somerset of the guilt of bringing about “ the over great 
dishonours and losses that ho come to th!s full noble 
.realm of England.” Th^ commons wont still forthcr. 


York’s camp as his negotiators; 'and wheh’they asked 
why he was in arms, hv replied that it was for bis 
own safety, and that as soon as the dnko of Somerset 
■was removed from court, and submitted to a trisd^m 
p^liamont, he would dislxuid his army, and attend tho 
King as his Most humble and loyal subject Somerset 
was ordered into uustody, and York having disbanded 
his arihy, waited on tho king ill his tent unarmed. 
But iho ordeg' given fiir iho Upprohension of Somerset 
was more mockery. As York repeated Ms charge of 
tooa.son against him, ho steppod from behind tlie 
curtain and (tfi'epd to maintain his innocence. A 
mutual reorimina'tum ensued. York declared that 
Somerset was a traitor, aud Somerset, with emud bold¬ 
ness, affinned that he was tho traitor. York vraa- 
^trayod; as he loft tho king he was arrested and 
conducted to London. Ha^tlio queen and Somerset 
had their will, ho would prowhly have been executed; 
hut Stow says it 'was noised aboRit that Sir Edward, 
carl of March, son to tho said duke of Y<nk, wot ooittii^ 
towards London witli a strong power of Welifomen, 
“ which so feared the quoen and council, tliat the auke 
was l^t at full liberty." York took Ms uatii in Si 
Panl'kon tho 10th of Maroh,.hef(»e king .Hcn^ and 
most lot his nobility, that ho would be nis true and 


One member proposed that as Henry had no children, | faithful subject, and never take up arms against Mm| 
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of Quietme 'ftcro attached 
governmed^i, and that they only sub- 
n^ttM to taw^o of Fraiioo bocaiuo tliat government 
inade po e^^ons for thoiA protection. About this 
tone oomraissioners^rriTod at coftrt from the nobility 
<tt Ghiienno, and too citizens oT Bordeaux, representing 
toe earnest desires of the* people of too country to 
return to their allegiance under Henry. If a fleet | 
and aif army were sent to assist them they wou]^ 
tmy, it > 1 ^ represented, shaho oif the Fronoh yoke. 
As toe quron and Somersfit felt that the loss of that 
country was attribute to their measures, whereby 
toowhad become obnoxious to the pewle, they eagerly 
listened to theso leprcsontationa If Gnicimo could 
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granted to the brave old Talbot to raise a body of 
troops for toe enterprise!! Talbot was at this time an 
octogenarian, but he oxooutod this commission with 
all toe spirit and activity he hod displayed in dhrlier 
days, ^mo four thousand good sixers wero col¬ 
lected and eqnipped, with whom, in too autumn, ho 
landed in the isle of Medoo, near Bordeaux. As ho 
approached that city there was a stormy debate in 
toe municipal coimcil, some beings for letting too 
French garrison leave toe cit^ in sc^ty, and others 
desiring that they should either bo torown into 
prison and kept^ffi hostages, or given up to the fury 
of toe population. What would have bran toe rosult 
of this debate is not certain, fur in too midst of it 
Talbot marched into the city and made tlio French 
garrison prisonera of war. Having scenred that iii»- 
portant conf^tAst, received a reinforcement com¬ 
manded hy his son, too loi-d Lislo, Tfllbot niarcliod 
from theno^'into too'Boiriclois and l‘crigord. His 
march was one of triumph. ATho nt^blcs crowded to 
his standard, and too people hiiilcil him as their 
duBVerer. In almost over^ town in Guienne too 
standard of the red cross of England soon floated in 
too breeze? At tois time Charles, king df Franco, 
was engaged in a w’ar against his son, too dauphin, 
and too*3uke of Sa'^y. lie was in Iho neighbour¬ 
hood of too itlps when h« heard of tois ravolution in 
Guienne, and ho hastened to ({liell it On reaching 
too province he endeavoured to win over ^o pooplot 
ly promises of better government; bijJ; ill vain. They 
hatra too ^minion of too French,^nd turned a deaf 
ear to the charmer. Thus defled, Charles advanced 
against toe towns on toe Dordonno and too Garonuo 
unto fire and sword. Somo woro captui’cd, and a 
terriblo vengeance was infdcted on their inhabitants. 
In the BUtomer of ii.n. 1453, Cbarloa laid siege to 
Castilhm, a place of ^roat strength and importanoo. 
He had an Amy amounting to twenty-two thousand 
men under his oommand, but fearing tnaf too hhiglish 
would attempt to raise the sif^, he fortified his camp, 
and. had a numerous artillery planted on its ramparta 
At top. head of a thousand mon-at-arms and 'five 
thousand ardiers Talbot and his son, tlie lord L^sle, 
y marched freon Bordeaux to relievo the beleaguered 


city, f At a glanco^tho bravo old warrior raw that 
too qhQs were against him; buttlio Talbot of edd tiinoa 
never know fear, and ho still remained unuaunted. 
The oommand for an assault was given, and hoioii^lly 
was ib sustoined. At one time the l^nch roeqilcd 
from too fieioo onslaught of toe English, who, despite 
too havoo mado in. their ranks xrom tlio Freuch 
artillo^, broke int^ too camp; but.at length Talbot 
and his son wora slain, and too battle was ovor. 
About one thousand bf the English were loft dead on 
tha field of battle, and too rest took refajra in flight- 
Castillon wfls captured, Imd its fall xvas followed by 
tlflit of Bo|rieaux: Guienne again fell under the 
dominion of France, and tdl hoj^jos onocovuring it woro 
fur ovor oxtingnisbod. 

It was in too month of October that Bordeaux was 
resurrcnclcrod to thq French; tftid in that snmo month 
Henry became totally incapacitated for taking afly 
share in tbo govoi-umont of wliicl^ ho had long Wn 
too nqipiual head, imd queen l^Jargarct was dnUvcrc«l 
of a son at Westminster. Btraugo biles gut abroad 
about this child. It M'aa raid that ho was not the 
natural son of King Henry, but^uhanged in too cradle. 
The birth of young Edward was dcemetl no joyful 
incident. As it removed all hoiics of tho jiCKccablo 
Buocossiun of too duko of York, wnu oihoAirisi.*, in 
right of his fatlior, and by tho laws enacted sinra tho 
accession of too lionso of Lancastor^ioxt heir to tho 
crown, it hod rather a teiidoiicy to influmo the 
quarrel botwoen the two ixirtios. Tho unhappy 
monarch was, howovor, for some timo ignorant of all 
that was going on in tho government. Ho docs nut 
appear to have kpoivn tJiat ho had a son, for in a 
letter >vritton by some ono at court, in January, 1454, 
to Mowbray, dnko of Norfolk, this passage occurs: 

“ As touching tidings, please it you to wit., that at tho 
priura’s coming to Windsor, tho dnko of Buckingham 
took him in his arms, and prosentod him to tho king 
in goodly wiso beseeching Hio iing to bless him; aiu^ 
tho king gave no iiiiuinor answer. Nathloss tho duko 
abodo stilT with too priucu by tho kii^e and whctklm, 
could no maquor answer have, tho quoun came in nmi 
took tlio priiico in Iwr arms, and ].frescntod him in like 
form as tho duko hod done, dcm^ii^ tliat he should 
bless it; but all their labour Vas ill vain, for they 
dopartoii thenco without any answer or countenance, 
saving only that once ho looked on toe jirinco and cos^^ 
down his eyon agaip, without any moie^’ 'J’lnis left ‘ 
dostituto of tlio BUiiport, ovon of tho appoaranra of 
royalty, the queen and too council found tlu-msolvos 
imablo to resist tho»York ^rty. Tlie duko and some 
of too njost powerful of his snpportenf, among whom 
were Ttichard Neville, earl of J^lisbury, and his son, 
tho Earl of Warwick—^two of tho most potent and 
popular nohlomen in the kifigitora—camo to lAindoii. 
Fearing tlieir power, and in Uie hope of allaying the 
ferment in tho nation, theso nyblomon woro admitted 
into the council, in wliich they soon became pre¬ 
dominant. Someraet was sent to the Tower, and 
Richard duko of York, was appointed to hold a parlia¬ 
ment. To that jiarlianuint, iwhich waa held on toe 
14to of January, too nobles came in overwhelming 
array, tho partisans of Somerset and York being 
annod as though they were to jmn issue in 

battle. Tbo proceedings, however, woro conducted in 
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ft peaceful and oonsiitntional spifit. An 
againat ths dnlce of Scanonot liras, it is trne^ preAuitod 
'to the poem, but it was not prosecuted. Cardinat 
Koitpo, chanoellor and archbiahq* of Canterbury, toe 
gie^ supporter, with. Somerset^ of too Lancastrian 
party, came to this parliament. Ho came attended 
Dv servants armwl wrto “ bows and arrows, sword and 


Dorset, Bentorohe, and otoer uoIIm pfIsnmMiaiiat 
party. The opposing fbrcee oaine> iif of 
other at St. Albans. Mei%ff' of theto imto reaeyfio^ 
fiderable in numbers, tbe.ldnjfs tollowers ooidaftSagr 
of about two thousand, and ilm duke’s of about, totoe 
thousand mesi! York still qhpinW th% profi»s|^. of 
Ipyalty. Henry and his .aimy word witMh the toiWn 
of St. Albans, and York smt^to demmidilnkt Blmund; 


buckler;” but he. had scarof'ly mjrivcd in London 
when he ditfil. At. his death a d^utation was -sent 
from the bonso of lonls to too king at Windsor, to 
consult him concorning the persons who wore *to 
siicnHid him in the chancellorship and ttlo prima^. 

This was in March; and on tooir rotum thg depntatim 
n-ported that at th^ sevoral interviews they “could 
mit no answer or sign” in reply to their prayer. 

Satisfied of the Idn^s incapacity for govommont, 

,tliorofuro, parliament appointed Hiphard, duke of York,_... -------- 

prelector of the kingdom during the king's pleasure, anco, but at leng^to, either by toioo or 
or till the infiint prinoo, Edwanl, came to years of dis- obtained au entrance. Warwick was 
nrotion. At the BaiSo4^ino, too earl of Salisbtt^ was enter; an^ too duke, while he was ei 
jiiado chancellor, and subseqnently the duke of »imer- Peter’s Btiueto where the royal banner 
set was deprived of too government of Co^is, which forced the bamers wito toe main body 
was granh^ to toe dukp of York fur seven years, with A fierce oonfiiot ensued, in vfhich man 
fnll power to appoint all his officers. At lengto the Lancastrian leaders, Sot 

Inoocoptingtoe protectorship, York desired it ftight umbefland, anda Clifford fidl dead, ah 

bo put Sft reoor^tnat the authority was conferred on-- ■ —^ *!._ 

him from the free motion of parliament, without any 
application on hi^pait Ho also made it a oondiUou 
of acceptan^ that the other lords who were appointed 
to bo of his council should accept and ozormse the 
tnist He furtlinr demanded that all toe powers of 
his office should be specified and defined by act of 
parliament. All this displayed a,wise moderati^p. 
lie seems, indeed, to have oxei-dscd too ixiwors of his 


duke of Somerset, an “enmy to aU tlm iealm,’’ .8bi^d 
bo g^ven up to himf Tn his mo;>6a^ ke '^xpreosed 

e t Ibyalty and affeofion for the * king I 'oai'his 
snd was sternly rmocted. The kii^or soifie 'obe 
on his behalf, replim that he would rather perish tooii 
up the duke to his enemies. The tomfo£ ^ 
^haus was defended by strong bamers; bat"uli. 
xeemving this defiant rej^y, York oomi^oed the 
asmuli. For some time he motVito a vigOre^ jiemst' 
anco, but at leng^to, either by fbroe or treac^rA he 
obtained au entrance. Warwick was the first to 
enter; an^ the duke, while he was engageii in St. 
Peter’s Btieeta where the royal banner was erected, 
forced the bamers wito toe main body of his forcea 
A fierce oonfiiot ensued, in vfhich many •won' dain. 
At lengto the Lancastrian leaders, Sourorset, North- 
umbefland, and^ Clifford fidl dead, all smitten by 
arrows; and t^^ing himsclfi wito toe duke of Buck* 
inzhsm, the earlof Dorset, too lord Buddy, and other 
nobles wore wounded by too same &tal weapons. The 
royalists fiod or siirronaered, and the Yorkii^ obtained 
a complete victoi;y. 'llio number slain does not Appear 
to have boon groat, for it is said that all those who fell 
were bnried beneath the roof of toe noble abbey. The 
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battle of St. Albans, however, was linportant in toe 
lie seems, indeed, to have exmeised the powers of his quality of too leaders of too Lancast^w, who perished 
protoctordiip in toe same spirit. But his moderation on that fatal day. It weakened their party. Henry 
was attend^ uito consoqncnoos of which he littlo took sholte.' in too house of a tanner, where York 
dieomt lie had no idea of dangeFof losing his power, imited upon him, falling upon his knees before him 
Somerset was in too ToweH', and Queen Margaret and deelaiing himself nis most loyal" stibjoct, ever 
remained quiet in her paladi. During the year 1454 ready to obc;^hi8 commands. It' is related that ho 
there was no sign of opposition to Ttork’s authority, conducted Henry; whose wound was not devious, to toe 
B^jjlJiis fancio4|Bqpurity was not lasting. On Cluist- abbey of St. Albans, wh^ they prayed together before 
ffiau^day it was reported that too kii^ began to the torino of St Alban, “England’s first martyr;” 


amend; and that oS that day the que^ touk the 
iftfant prince to tote and told him his name was 
Etlwarn,*on whidhno ‘•held np his hands and thanlrwl 
God tooroof.” Early in the year 1455, Henry had 
still further recovered; and at the instigation of tho 
"queen Ife resumed tho regal authority, his first acta 
being to annul tho nrotectorato of York arifi to release 
Somerset feom toe Towert 
Tho hostility between tho tw<s great dukos now 
became fiercer xhan ever. An attempt was ;nado to 
compromise it by arbi^tion; but it was too deadly to 
be settled by the formal award of arbitrators. It was 


lay the que^ touk the after which ho brought him to London, still showing 
told him his name was him the greatest respect and reverence, 
np his hands and thanked This wia6 the .first blood spilt in the fatid “War of 
0 year 1455, Henry had the Boses,”—a war wbioti lasted thirly years;' and 
at the instigation of tho which Umost entirely anninilated the andentmobility 
I anthqrity, hU first acta of England. But amirs didpnoi immediStely proceed 

to extremities. Althottgh Henry was left a helpless 

i prisoner itotoo hands of his enemies, York did hot pat 
brto his hereditt^ claim to the throne. He still dis¬ 
played his wont^l, moderation. Indeed^ he does not 
appear to have considered himself out of dangori fer it 
is recorded that all his men, with those of Warwick 


under tne pnyy seal; enraged at this injury, he 
retired into Woloa to raise an army. In May, he 
marched- towards London. With him were the duke 
of Eorfolk, too earls of Salisbury And Warwick, toe 
lord Cubham; and otoer m^bles of his party. On toe 
2l8t of May, a royal army marched from Westminster 
to meet him before ho reached the capital'' Homy was 
.with that army, as were clso the dukes of Somerset and 
Boeddngham, the earls of Northnmberhmd, Stafford, 


wasi powerless. Queen Mai|;aTeil«8tiU liv^ to simport 
her; small power with spirit and vigour. Tto iul of 
Somerset mf not, therefore, rostoro .oonfidleime^ '- But 
thefe was for a time a ceesetion of arma,,'‘^^!rival 
peerls met in parliament as usual op toe ‘July; 

and jtoe duke of York contented him^ '^to pn>^ 
curing An act of indemnity fbr*a]l"too8ai'i$ao liad 
appomed in arms against the king, sit SL'aHmUis. 
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mi thii noauig was done in tUa perlkmi^t 
ptiBg^tiiM ell present) Yorkists and Lanoastrions. 


PW'®8tauon)i Of ftUegianoe to Houirond 
W4 toOi The session endedawith a dedhuretion of the i 
frjWBUoe of the late duke of Glouoestoir, a general 
feidon and § PfMo^tjljn to KovembeSh Meanwhile, 
*“ “® of govemmeni Some 

l»iB_ adlt^ents were aswarded with honourable and 
Itt^tiye oflSce^ and eqiedlaUy the earl of Warwick, 
*rho WM appoin^ govemor W Calais. Tarliatnent 
nasB^bled on the 12th df November, the dnke of 
York, opening the _ prooeedings commission, as 
lieutenant of the king. Henry was again unable to 
obsewe even tho semUanoo of royalty; and the 
^agunons proposed thak if the king herceftor could not 
attend ter the protectida of th% country, “an able 


peoca do not appear to have been willing to grant the 
; prayer of the cwnmons, for it was thridi rej^ted 
neforo They gave their consent; and^en Yoi-k was 
dedar^ protector, and ho was to hem his authority 
this time till discharged of it by the lords in parlia- 
mmi^ and not, as before, during the king’s pleasure. 
At the same time it was ordainm th%t tho protectorate 
sho^ cease as soon as the in&nt attained his 

. majesty, so that there 'was no attempt made as yet to 
set a^e tho sneoession of Edward to the throne. Tho 
young prince, indeo(^ as the aoknowledgod heir to the 
throne, was vested with the usual di|mi^ of priuoe of 
Wales, duke of Cornwall, and earl m Chester ; so that 
^thou^h.this second protoetorate of the dnke of York 
is considered h^some historians to possess a rovolu* 
tionary complexion, it is evident that there was no 
universal desire fur a change of dynasty. 

But this second protectorate of York had but a brief 
existence. It is probable that he imagined his autho¬ 
rity woul4 prove mi-monont^ but it was nut so. It 
was even shorter tuon that which hesenjoyed daring 
the king’^leMuro. York was hardly a match for tho 
crafty quiron. ‘ Margaret dr^ed W see a prince who 
had such pretensions to tho crown as York had in 
jmssession of almost regal power. He was consolidating 
t^t power by raising his tried friends to the liighest 
offices in^e state. Mis friend, tho carl ef Salisbury, 
was made chancellor, aud Warwick, as before seen, held 
the imjportont oomipand sf Calais. But in February 
there was irpartial recovery of the king^s healtli; and 
when parliament met, on the •25th of tnat month, ho 
appeum in the house of peers, and demanded liack a^d 
received all his authority as king. York rosignod ms 
TOwer, appi^tly without a mnrihnr; but ho was 
dec^y ohagriiiied at being thus oiilwitted by e woman. 
But what most deeply wounded him was, that not 
only ho himself was superseded, but that all the officers 
he nad appointed were as lymeremoniuusly dismissed 
and mlaoed Ity others i^o were devoted to the queen. 
Both xoric and his ^herents retired to their estates to 
prepara &r future action. Frequent meetings were 
,n^d between him and the carls of War#ick and ^alis- 
butyr^m Yorkshire. Aware of those consnltationK and 
dreading t£ioir results^ *Maigaret formed a pkft tor 
gettingihi^ her three most tormidable euemi^ into 
her jxkutor,' As Ismdon was nut the proper plalco tor 
exea^ajag' her design, under pretence m bmientihg the 
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kinn health she took Henry to Coventry. York and 
Wamiok and Salisbury were summoned &iij;;er by the 
king to attend a council on affairs of moment agd the 
Buinniinis was obeyed: but betoro they entered &e city 
theyswero ^prizm of danger, and fled for theirdives; 
York to his oastlo of Wigmore, Salisbuiy to his costlo 
of Middleham, in Yorksliiro, and Warwick to Calais. 
‘There was now i^tomnomi-y calm;, tho court retumeil 
to Westminster, qpd these nobles absented themselves 
from the king’s dSnnuils, and maintunod an annal 
•outrslity. 

At tbs# period, the*dcfoifto of tho kingdom was 
utterly no|^eotod. Tho quarrels of tho factions loft no 
time to thmk of its security. IfftiuT year 1457, tho 
coasts of tho Channel wore nvvagod by French and 
Breton oruison; for as the En^ish had in toiiner 
times taken advantage of the tiolent factions in Fraycsi 
so tho French now took advantage of the viffient 
factions prevailing in Engkiui Th^oro was no immi- 
nent^ngor, but, novortheleay^tne court was alarmed. 
So also were tho prelates and great nobles sf the lang. 
Tho English had carried death and destruotimi into 
I tlie heart of Franco; but thqy had no desire that tho 
I French itoould doal out tho same measure of woo on 
the* homos M\d hearths of England. There was an 
earnest desire ttoiung all parties a coaMtion, and 
Henry is said to have warmly entered into the gonoral 
feeling. At all events, letters worg sent in his name 
to all tiie groat men of both parties, earnestly on- 
treating them to come to Loudon and bo reconciled, 
that they might nnito in the defence of tho country. 
Tire love of country has ever boon strong in the hearts 
nf Englishmen, |nd all parties respondiri to tiie call. 
The duke of York hastened from tiie castlo of WJg- 
moro, and lodged liimsolf in his fortified tinansiun of 
Baynanl’s Castle, on tho bmks of tho 'L'ham's, below 
St. Paul’s: and WiArwick came from Calais with a great 
band of men “arrayed in red iackets with white 
ragged staves upon tiiem,'’’«nd toulc up his rcfddenco%t 
tho Grey Friars, ilenry abd Qnoen Margaret, and a 
numoroiu retinue^ took up their ros^evco in the 
of tlio bislwp of London. Within Temple liar there 
wore crowds of nobles and arftted rotamors, mwi at 
aims and bold archers. HadwH^ French appeared, 
thoy would have mot witli a #arm Acoption^ as warm 
as tnw would in tliosc days of warlike riflemen. But 
the Irench did not appear, and tho noblos did rad 
assemble in Lonc^pn with their toroos Jo indSt thCiii; ^ 
but only to mako peace with each otlior, in order that * 
when they really invaded England thoy might be able 
to send them baoli to France. In this year, thoretorc, 
A.a a “ unity and concord ’’ ^l^as aocoraplisbcfl 
between the two rival parties^ in tlio state, but, nn>' 
tortunatoly, it was what the city chronicler of that 
period called “diasimulod.’) Thera must indoerl have 
^en a vast amount of dissimulation dis 2 >layed at this 
uotabh) gatiiering in London^ Peaco was U{x>n tiietr 
lips, but war was in thoir hearts. There was mutual 
distrust aud hatred, which required the utmost dili¬ 
gence of tiie city jiutlioritios to restrain from breaking 
out into open vtulonoo. kty mayor rode almost 
daily among the streets aud suburbs of tho mty, with 
five thousaml citizens “ in harness,’* to see that the king's 
poaoo was not broken; and Hiteo aldermen with tliroo 
thousand citizens kept ward and watch during the 


niont boors of the night Notwithlinoding, o soeAing 
rocxmoilta^oo ms e^tod, Heniy acting as arbimitor 
<Jf tljip two parties. To render it more, binding 
they went in solemn pteccasion to 8fc Paul’s ohuroh, 
the duke of York, like a gallant eontlcman, Icifilng 
the qncon by the liand, and tlio other rivals walking 
hnnd-{n>hiind beforo tlio peace-loving monarch. But 
edl wa^ false and hollow. V • 

Tho duke of York and the earl of^isbury rotired 
to York: Warwick crossed the OheibneL to Guais. In 
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hod about half that number. Bin what lie lacked; in 
strength he made up ly stratagem, of by. saperkn' 
genoraldiip. Jlrawin^ up Sis archers on Hid hanb 
oA a deep and rapid nviflet he ordered them to die- 
chaige one flight of arrows an^i^hem make a sbnr of 
disorderly rolroat Deceivqflp ^ tin# manesaTre; 


to York; Warwick croMHod tJie Ch^neL to Uiilais. In thousand of his Lancaslriap. followot^ slain, 
the picidcation, Warwick had boon allowed to retaii! After his victory, Salisbnry joined the duke of Twk 
Itis command at Calais, aftd, on^iis return, ifb engaged at Ludlow Castle, aud thither also came Warwick with 
a strong fleet belonging tiTtho Hanso-j « • 






tuwim, and caiftnixBi some of their 
sbi]}H. In this engagement ho exhi- 
bitwl more bravery than prudence, 
fir the attack seems to •have been 
mniA in utter disre^rd of tno law 
of nations At all events, as tlw 
Ilansciitio league coi^jliJinod, War- 
\yck was DfKpiired to resort to tho 
court at Westminster, to explain tho 
matter. Warwick obeyed tho sum¬ 
mons ; bnt as he was retomii^ &om 
uoni't on the 9th of Soptomlxtr, he 
was attoclod by nmn " wearing tho 
king’s livery,” and he fled for his 
life. It was with ^Iflionlty that ho 
msulo his way to his barge and 
escaped assassination. It was bo- 
liovod that tho queen and tho young 
dnko of Bomoi'set wore tho iustiga- 
tora of Hiis outrage; and thoro ap^ , 
pears to be but little doubt of tho 
tiiet. It hi.] been ordered by the 
king, in givii^ his award at tho 
recent reconciliation, that the dukd 
of York and the earls of Warwick 
and Salisbury should bniU e bhajpel 
fur tbe giKxl Ilf the souls of tho lords they had killed 
Albans; bf t j-he relations of those lords thirsted 
fo? vengeanoo as much os over, and Mai^rpt partook 
of their vengeful feolii^ But Warwick justly oom- 
pldncd of the atti^>'r-.'nado upon him os a fle^rant 
violation Hie late agt^ftmeut, and hastened into the 
north to consult with his father, the carl of SalishuTy, 
apd tho duke of York. After this conference, War- 
^Vick roAirnod^ to Calais, whore li|> engaged some 
veteran troo{is who had been engaged in tlie wars 
with France^ and tho Yorkists were no less active 
in England; fur it had been resolved in their con- 
feronoo that thejf would stand upon their gnoql, and 
henceforth put no trust in the most solemn ongngc- 
monts of their enemies; In tinith, both parties in 
every conuty now made pr^miations for deciding the 
contest by di^s of arms. 

llaving made fruitless^ applications to court for the 
punishment of those who had attacked his son, the 
carl of Salisbury marched wiUi his friends and vassals 
in the nortli towards Wales to join Hie duke of York. 
In his route he was inte^ptod by lord Aiidlcy, at 
Blorriimtb near Dmyton in Shropshire. Andloy had, 
it is said, ten tboosivud men under his oomn^nd, whom 
he had oolleutod in Chosbiro and tho parts adjacent 
where the Lancastrian party prevailed; and Sdubniy 
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his veteran timps fnim Calais. At this time, Henry 
was at Worcester A^ith an prmy of sixty thonrimd men, 
with which bo approached to give battle. I’bo forces 
of the Yorkists were gi’oatly inferior in numbers, but 
they occupied a strong position. Jntrcnchinents had 
been tlirown* up and wore fortified by canncsis and 
bombairLs. The forces on Whom tbe Yorkists chiefly 
dexiondoA wore ■fto voteraiis from Calms; bwt thw 
rcinforccmontj in the isqjie, oucosionod their tuin. It is 
said that it was known kmong tho duke of York’s con- 
flil^nts that, despite his constant professioiw of lOTalty, 
he intivndcd to seize tho oiwn. At this time, after so 
many repeated pro'^q^tions, ho may have cpme to that 
rosobitiott; W there apxiears to bo no grounds for be¬ 
lieving that ho had long contemplated such a revdu- 
tipn in the kingdom. Such a step was a dangerous 
one for him to niidortako, ^for, dthough the Queeu was 
hated, the king still lived in tiio affections of his sub¬ 
jects.' His secret could soargdyihavo been kept for 
BO many years, and yet it* is said that it was now fost 
divulged. Th6 domgn, if ho had it, was fotid to his 
present prospects. The votqrans from Calais Were 
coranuinded by Sir Andrew Trollope, who, ou'h^ng 
that 'Ycnk designed making himself king, on the n%ht 
of thd 13th of October Tod his twwps ovoir to’the 
Rtand^td of Henry. Struck with, constoniation a* 'thui 
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flfSbtiQiar tfaei YorloA leaden fied; the dnke of York, still Jhrcifiaesed only to require a redress of mevanoea, 
^lih- kk leoclhd son, the earl ot Butknd, through sand the removal of all those from court whfftold the> 
'Wales, info Ireland; and%i8 eldest son, the earl of king " that good is evil, and evil is good.” WafWick 


MainBl^-.vnth the earls of WaiVick and Sdisbunr, int8 
kDavcnoshire, and foom ihoncB to Calats. JRut, although 
seniungly niifed, their ^wet was not hfnkeh. War- 
vrydC was ntamlar in Calahi, and he soon roise<l other 
fintses; am^e friends of llu^honso of York in England 
everywhere kmt^thcmsolvoinn ^ipdiness to rise on the 
first stuamons nxnm thoir loaders. 

Raxiiament met at Coventry on the 20th of Novera- 
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ber, and its proceedings proved fatal to tHe cause of ' 
the king. The d^ko of York, with his duchess and 
sons, the oasTt)f Sa^hury, and his countess and son, 
tlie earl of Warwicl? with the lord Olirilon, and many 
o^ors, woro attainted and tlioir estates confiscated. 
I'&e young duke of Somerset was Unpointed to the 
command of Calais. At the instigation of the queen, 
it li^'os resolved to send commissioners into those parts 
where the Yorkists most abounded, to punish all those 
who had keen concerned in the late indhiroctiona 
Alarmed at this, the peoplh sought protection from 
their loaders. Metftcngefk woro sent to ^Calais 
earnestly im^oring them 4o come over to g^'otcct tliem 
from impenaing ruin. The men of Kent pramiaed 


king " that good is evR, and evil is good.” WaArick 
was qpcompanied bjr hie father, the earl of Balis^ory, 
and ^rawarik, heir of York; and the citizens of London 
hailed him as a friend and deliverer,. But ho did not 
remain Umg in Jhe capital. A royal army woe 
marching from Cweniiy to attack him, and without 
losing time, at tho*head of twenty-five thousand of his 
b^ troops ho continued his nuuoh into the midland 
counties to^i'et tlie Laqcastrkna He found them in 
og entrenched camp near Northampton. A battle was 
fought andfhC Yorkists obtained »complete victory. 
I^rd Grey do Ruthin, who commanded Henry’s van, 
having dewi-tcd to the Yorkists, as Sir Andraw Trol¬ 
lope bad to the liont.astrians gt Ludlow, there was a^ 
gunoral panic among tho roj'al tnxqis, a^ the bakle 
was soon over. Among the slain were the duke of 
Buckingham, who comraandcfl tlt^)yal army, the earl 
of Shmwsbnry, and the loitl#*Beaiunont and f^re- 
mont. About thi-oo hundred knights and ^ntlemen* 
on the sUfi of the king mrishoil, for all quoi-ter was 
refused to the nobles and the* leaders. Ordei's were 
gium to that oft'oet on lioth sides, whence it arises that 
m tnis, as well as in several other eneonntei^ most of 
tlioso who were slain woro men of aflUditionT Henry 
was taken prisoner in his tent, and the queen and her 
8t>n, Etlward prince of Wales, withm few attendants, 
escaped into Scotland. 

Henry was still treated with tomlemess and respect, 
victom marched to London in friiimpfa, carrying 
him with them, and, on their ariival, he was lodged 
i% the bishop’s palace. A parliament was summoned 
in his name to-iricet at liV'cstminstor. It met on the 
7th of October. Mosscngeis liad been sent to Ireland. 
h> inform the diik«> of York of thu succtess of his 
friends, and to onti'cat hitp to return to England; and 
two daj’s after the meeting of {)arliaraeut, no reached 
London, and rode in great Hafo to VVestminstcr Hall. 
York entered the house of lords and advanced towards 
the throne. Standing under the canopyr*MV 

laid his rig^t hand upon the goldcloth which covered 
the throne. ' Ho exixxstod an inv|^tion to scat himself 
thereon, but there was a soleign Lflkmoe thiwughouT 
the house. It was an exciting moment. He had now 
made up his mind to claim the throne, and yet ho 
ventured not to ascend, its steins. The sileivo waa*l 
broken by tjie arclibishop of ('uiilerbury, who asked 
him if he had yet paid his ros^xHits to the king, and if 


that on their landing they would join the^ to a man.* not, whether ho would not go to him in the palace? 
Warwick was then in a position to ojpio'to thoir aid. York replied that lift knew of none to sehoin he owed 
The duke of ^merset had hasteneilyo Calais to siqxir- that title) and in the midst of solemn silence took his 
sede him in its command, but, on apjiearing before the departure from the house. ^ 

S yrt, tlie batteries opened upon him, and he fled to Having made this discovoiy of his design to claim 
iiisnes. All his mariners with their sliips deserted .the crown, he no longer hestlateil to secure its posses- 


seae nun in iis command, mit, on appearing neiore the departure from the house. ^ 

S yrt, tlie batteries opened upon him, and he fled to Having made this discovoiy of his design to claim 
Iiisnes. _ All his mariners with their sliips deserted .the crown, he no longer hesitated to secure its posses- 
to Warwick, so that the Kingjumker, os ho was now ’sion. Parliament IhmI repealed all the acts passed the 
oalled, had Hio command'ofrthe ChanneL Crossing the year before at Coventry, and there had been an entire 
Channel, he'landed at^fkuidwich, in June 1460. Ho change’ in the ministry. The council chosen were 
brought only fifteen hundred men with him, but ho devoted to his ea«se.‘ Thoir advice was, that he 
soon found himself^ at the head of a pdi^erful- army, should make a fortual claim of the crqwn in both 
The lord Qobham immediately joined bim with\ four houses. Accordingly this wilb done. On the 16th of 
thousand well-armed troops; and so general waa the October he cpiorid Wesiminsfer in royal array, and 
rising, that on the 2nd of July he entered laimdqn at entering into the chamber of peers, ** eat down in the 
the he^ .of ten times that number. The men of Kent throne royal, under the cloth rof eetato, which is the 
■till oaAed themselves “ the king’s true liegemen,*^ and king’s peculiar seat.” It was on that day be made a 
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■oleum dUm to be king, eettiBg fi»rth hii pedig^r^ 

• •opsiu^of tJiat claim. Ah he doriTod his descent, Ik 
s»i^ from Lionel, duke of Glsrenoe^ third son of 
Inward 111., and elder brother to John of Genyt, from 
vlmm Heniy yrw descended, thoroford he^was tho 
lightfiil king of England. His g^jnealopo^ title, upon 
tho principle of direct snccession, Muitted of no 
dispute. It was investigated by the lords, with whmn 
tbe decision appears to have reahfl, but no flaw coidd ; 

found in it His daini and ^igree were TOrfegtIy 
clear and well autken^toda But the l<gds hositatod j 
to dethrone Homy. The interests of many of tbpra 
were oonoented in tlieir decision. Uniftr Heniy of > 
B^ngbrc^e, and his two saocosNors, they had attained 
to greatness; how, then, could they pronounce them to 
he usurpers? By so tbey would have forfeited 
141 the estates and grants ot the crown which they 
possessed, and of which the Yorkists had ropeatodly 
threaten^ to there were other 

considerations whiol^made the ^rs hesitdie, both 
’ Yorkists* and Lancastrians, to dewrone Henry. Not 
one of them could deny that York had again and i^in 
sworn fralty to him; lind it was &lt that tho violent 
disturbance of a dynasty which had existed for^xty 
years, was a perilous obedient for the restoration of 
|ieaice. Trho poeis were in a mrfeot dilemma for somu 
time how they should decide tho question at issue. 
They were compelled to acknowledge that tlie here- 
dita^ law ivas in fitvour of York, but thty hesitated 
to declare Iiim king. II 10 cause was deWed with 
great freedom, and without any great display of bitter¬ 
ness, and at length tho matter was determined by a 
mraprotniso; Henry was to Cdntinqo king during ^s 
life, and the dnho of York, or his heir, was to succeed 
to the cfown at his death. But contests fur a crown 
are not so easily oompromiso^ au^ though tho arrange¬ 
ment seemed to satisfy both^in roality it did not satwy 
, either of the parties. . 

It was now that thtf nStion bcoaiuo more distinctly 
divided into two parties, tluit of lAncastor being dis- 
W'V'Mkuisbed Ao red rose, and tliat of York by the 
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Eancasu-ian party lay in tho north; 
'^ihat o& York in^iiqpn, the south of 
England, and tlie luarshes of Wales. 
Peace being restored by the compro- 
' mise-^r rather a show of pcaixi— 
Henry, or the duke of York in his 
name, sent a inossongor to the queen 
in Scotland, requesting her to return 
to court with«hor son Edward. But 
if Henry eulmittod to this arrange¬ 
ment, Margaret did {»ot. By it her 
son Edward was disinherited, and Jt 
was not likely that she '^uld calmly 
Rubmit to such a settlement of tbe' 
long-pending quarrel. Her proud 
spirit could not broede such a deep 
humiliation. Margaret had mot with 
a cordial reception in Scotland,*!!^ 
king, JamoBIll., being dearly related 
to the house of Lancaster. Her cause 
. '«ri» espnu^ by many martial ad- 
ventnrora in Sootbuid; and she was 
there joined by the dukes of Somer¬ 


set and Exeter, and other 

party. With a sxnall army Maiigtaetdht«(edEii|^^ 
But her forces were jsoAi uuuees^''The of 
Northnmberland and WestroiksekBdt'cQd odiisaiba^aM 
and knights^th their retaui|^ flook^ te ker stwiiA- 
aid. At Ihr head of an aim^ vX twenty 'mm ^ 

she marched «rttthwards. * pimfident ‘Y<aic 

left London to stop her.way, ocmndftii^^'iuiito^ 
of the king’s person^ ana the guard of the 
duke of Nmfolk and Ea^l Warwick. His son ^ward i 
'was sent forward into the ^rshes of WdM tO''huae an . / 
^^y, while he himself with his seoend nm, Ednpmd, \ 
earl of Butland, and the earl of SaUsboi^; proceeded ^ 
ftorthwardT with what tro(^ he could omM' it Ae 
mtnnent. He marched lejsifrelyiu (ndo^taghdrilia 
friends an raportHmity of joiqing'himii 0 ^ wbim ha 
reached Wakefield he had only five thoomod. Van 
under his commatid; whereas, to his surprlsek he 
t^t the^quoen 'was approaching 'with on lUrmytfoiV 
times that number. Thus threatened, hb,retired' to his 
castle of 8al|^al, where he was besieged. £b4 Be 
awaited the^arffV&l'of'succemr he mi^t have been 
secure, but instead of this, contrary to the advioe of his 
twO|great confidants—tho earl of Salisbury and sir 
David Hale—resolved to go forth his castla 
and give batU]^ lUs resolution seems |ohaye arisen 
from a spirit <T chivalry, for a solemn day of combat 
was appointed by both pbiries. It was on tho 30th of 
Dod3moer, on which d&y he led his little army down 
tlie slopes of tli§ hill on which Hie castle of Sandal 
waBWoctod^»»e»y«*, and oppor- 

tuniw’ «*v*«tore, had been given Inr the'{ghUifoktcjktes 
of foi'ccs to insure tho ’wlitoiy. Tho duke 

ofSol^^* advanced tho earl of Wiltshire wiA 
a bo^ of troop on one wing, and the Iwrd Clifi^ 
on the^““^» orders to lio conceded till the battle 
bomm^^ attack Hie flanks and rear of 

the enefy- therefore, Yji^k athwiked tho main 

body c»r army under Somovsef, he became sur- 
roiindrf’' "'f® totally defeated. Tho ^uke himself 
■was sL““ * Bw body was found on the fiol^ 
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■ oat off Margant’a (n!deis,*aml, with.» 

16 ^^ ^*’5*!'!!^■**» pJ®«w <m th.® walls <rf ' 
SsJit^Jwy wai^*taken prisoner, and with 
IW04|l«x%htBtaken toPomftotand there beheaded.* 
.eon of Butiaud, York’s second son, was 
! on Wlikefield%t'id(^ and mui^rcd in cold 

i^'t^lozd Clifford,revenge for the death 
^*i* “th^ who had pdi^hod in tlie battle of St. 
Nearly throe thouJIind^Yorlnets fell in the 
, battie of Wak^eldi and tb^ were great rejoiringa 
Moong' the LanSastrians. Kw men of note escaped 
from bloody field, and those who did were hunted 
doivp jdth Imrel^tog revenge. Margaret herself 
oms HiKt for blood, and her fUry was too dloaely imh 
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and'jrdations in the w^. in the hour of triumph all 
was forgotten. There was a “deadly blood- 
atmo^; aiA mtmh rejoicingbut «s the old chroni- 
Dbrervos: “Many langhed then that soon 
Umept^mflA as the queen herself and her eon, and 
mao^ were ^1^ then of other men’s dei^s, not know- 
iag thoif own were near at hand.” 

‘ 'V^en -Edward, earl Sf March, now duke of York, 

' hea^ of his'&thor's death and tho destruction of his 
; army, he wrumt Gloucest.^. He hoderaisod a Ixi^y of 
troqpato rdn^oe the arn\m the noi^; and Imrning 
wi& revenge! ho marohSk towards ohrewsbury to 
meet the queen and her viotortous army. Anticipating 
this movement, Margaret sen^a division of her army, 
under Jasper Tudor, eaii of Pembro^p, half-brother to 
the king, to intercept him, while she herself marched 
with the infun towards London, where tho earl 
^ Warwick hadP’oeen h-A; in the command of tho 
YorkistB. Tho forces of Edward and Pembroke met 
on the find of Febraaiy at Mortimer’s (Jross, near 
Herefind. A drtedful conflict ensued, an# the duke 
of York obtained\tf omplete victory. Three Hiousanil 
eight huudrtd'Lsml^triana were loA. dead the 
fimd, and Owen Tudor, the siwnd huslS.nd biyjatlic- 
rine of, Pr^oe, with eight other men of rank, were 
fadcAw prisoners, and accoi'dingito the narbarous prac¬ 
tice ' 01 both parties, were beheaded at Herofonl. 
Jaa^r Tudor, e.arl of Pembroke, and son ref Owen, 
escaped from the field of carnage. 

Thus vicforioiis, Edward marched towanfs Ltmdon 
in pursuit of the qncen. BiAi licfore ho came up with 
her forcefi there had Men a\*othor dec:isivo battffi. In 
the hopes of ^tting posM^un ref the capital and of 
the Mug’s ^rson, before thoyoui^ duke ofYork could 
comb tothmr relief, Margaret had marched in all haste 
along the northern road for tJmt pqfpcAo. She was 
still on. her inarch when site hcanl of the defeat of 
Pembroke, and though dejochd by it, sbo determined 
to propbed, \yhen she reanlied St. Albans, however, 
she foQ^ her progress obstructed. Tho earl of Wnr- 
wiede, with the duke of Norfolk, wore there with tho 
king and d numerous am^. The teiTor of tho march 
of her la^foss force ha#roused the spirit of the south- 
em botiihfiiM, and of the Londoners osp^^y, so that 
WaTwibk‘,had no lack of followers. His troops occu¬ 
pied the town of St. Albans; and it was in vain' that 
the queen’s forces attempted to force thei^way through 
it A strong body of archers in the market-rih^ 
sfa^p^;' them ymy.* Thus chocked, they retrented 
a lane whence thoy'gainea tho 


fioldal Yt was in these fields, between St. Albunt and 
9arh^ that the main body of Warwick's trosps were 
jiOBted. A fierge conflict ensued, and for a long rime 
viotmy rekuained doubtful; but Lord Lovelace, who 
oommihdad uien of Kent, withdrew treachMofisly 
from the combat, and Queen Margaret onoe more ob¬ 
tained a victory. Towards tho efose of tho day War* 
wick was boat^ a^l points^ and knowing that death 
vrottld follow 1^ csftijpre, he hastened hum the field of 
battle—the dnko of Norfolk following his ezaa^le. 
So^redpitato was his retreat, that Warwick left King 
Henry hehmd him at Barnet In this battle the 
YSrkists loslsuearly two thousand men, ^ud there was 
again deeds of vengeance oommittM on those who 
wore taken prisoners. In these bloody conflicts no 
mercy was shown by either mrty. Every battle 
swelled the amount of iudividnal vengeance, until t^e 
War of tho Boses took the dark character of a porsoual 
fond. The Lord Bonvillo, to w^ise care Wai-ndiA 
hail copmitted tho peraon ofstfie king, would have 


diarod his fofo. Tho queen and her son found the 
hclplbss monarch in his tent, and lie was thus again 
freed from the power of the Yorkii|fo. Thll was cm 
tho 17th of Feoruary; and five days after, a pro¬ 
clamation was issued in his namo» declaring that 
fear alone had induced him to consent to tho lato 
arran^ment respooting tho succession to tho crown, 
and donoimcing Edward, “ late earl of March,” as a 
traitor. 
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so-oallod traitor; but ho was now in a position to oiler 
rewanls for tho heads of those who denourlbcd him. 
His victory at Mortimer’s Cross luid gained him high 
renown. In his onward march towanls Jjundon, uum- ' 
hers from every town ami village tlirengh which he 
pissed joined his standard! • At Cliipping Norton he* 
was also joined 1^ tho carl of Warwick, with those ot ! 
his trcxips who h^ cscai^icd tlio slaughtoiKnt St. AlbAkwirp 
llis foi-cos luitnumbored those of tho •queen, and ho 
advanced with confidenco to giv^ battle. And the 
conduct of Margaret and her tro^ fjwoured h^ cause.*' 
Her cruelty and their maraudnig Iwreits had deter¬ 
mined the pKiplo of the south to expose themselves to 
any dAngor ratlior than submit to her sway, K^wonld' 
appear that tho qustm and her party had no inonoy, 
and that tlib Bordorers and men of tlie north wbo 


and that tlib Bordorers and men of tlie north wbo 
fought under her standard had received express per¬ 
mission to plunder iril tho country soul^ of tho river 
Trent as«a reward for tlicir services: but whether 
they had permission or not, tlicg wore not slow in the 
work of plunder. 'ITieir read mul boon marked with 
desolation. As they advamswl southward, they laid 
*hands on whatever they could carry off. Not only 
were private houses plnndcmi, but chiirehes and 
monasteries; and they did nut scruple at boming 
some of them to tho ground. After tho victory at 
St. Albans, her troops spent several days in plundering 
the town and adjacent connliy. Tho rich abbey was 
stripiiod of all its valuaUos. Margaret could not get 
her treom to march towards Lomon till they mM 
complotoa their ravages; and then ii was too hte for 
her to hope to obtain pdwesami of the eity. The 
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Londoners were fully armed to resist Her lawles^orM; 
uid Edsrard, duke of York, was marching with oUoritqr 
on4ter rear. Thus threatened, and despairing of oh* 
IniniT^ the capital, Margaret roluiqnihhed ^11 the 
advantages of her victory, and retired with her army 
into the north. Before jEflward arrivetl his enemies ] 
wore gone, and ho marehod in ^inniph to London. 
He entered the city on tlie 28th \i February amidst, 
the loudest acclamations of thp ^oitLams. lie rode 
through its streets like a king and a conqueror. J^nd 
a king he njsolvctd to Jw. 4 stranger to^the scruples 
and indecision of his more amiable Caiher, ho camuto 
the rewdiiticm oLinonnting the throne M once. lie 
was favoured in his design by the people. In field 
and town every one called him king of England and 
France. The men of, Kent, and the people of Essex, 
apd all the counties near*to Loudon, “ daily repaired 
to see, aid, and comfort this lusty prince and flower j 
as^'G)' ife whon^the ho^^of their joy and 
the trust of their qulfeSa tfien’conwstwf’^ 
f On Sifhday, the 2nd of March, Ihero was a grand 
review of EdwaMs army in St. John’s field. Great 
numbers of people fipAked to witness the sight. Sub¬ 
stantial citizens and the lower orders alike were there; 
for all classes delightiHl to do honour to Edward. *Tho 
review Vas g*W wp by Uie lord Falconherg, who 
embraced the oijportunity of addressing the ijcople. 
Sti also did the l^hop of Exeter, biotluu: of the earl of] 
Warwick. These orators eloquently descanted on flio , 
unfitness of King Henry for government; on the mis- '| 
fortunes of his rt'ign; and on his vkilation of the late ; 
solemn agreement by atlein]>tiiig to deprive the duke j 
of York of his sitcccBsion. Thu tjyaunv and usiupa -1 
tion of the house of Lancaster were set forth in glow- | 
ing colotfra; and, finally, the orators asked two plain j 
questions—would they have Hqjiry of Ijancaster any i 
longer for their king? A loud and universal “No!' I 
^ was the reply. Would they Aave Edward duke of York 
* for their king?—Yesi" fiHouted tJio perqilo; and there 
wore long and re^ieatiid shouts of “ Long live king 
/•'E^ard!” • • 

By his trodps, therefore, and the go^l citiz«>n8 of 
IXmdon, hklward (^ko of York was recognized king 
•of England, ^fdr as their vokws wont, Henry VI. 
was deposed, and declared an usurper. But something 
more was needed to establish Eilward on tho ^rone. 

' And that something was soon done. Tho dayVollow- 
ing the scene in St. John’s field, a great council 
assembloil in London, consisting of ml tho lords 
spiritual and temporal within the city, together with i 
the chief magistrates and tho moto influential citizena 
It was no parliament, whoso authority akine could 
legally have put do^ one king and set up anotlicr, 
but a gathering of Edward’s own partisans, and hence, 
whose opinions leaned («ly to one side of the quustioiL 
on which they wore called upon to deliberate; namely* 
whether he should taasnme the government. The 
question therefore was soon decided. It was resolved 
tnat Henry, by joining the forces of the queen, had 
forfeited his right to enjoy tho crown during his life; 
and that theretore it now devolved to Edward duke of 
York. It was by such moans that the pppular election 
was ratified; and on Tuesday, March 4th, the young 
kinm as he was now &Ulod,'went first in procession to 
St Paul’s, and heard the 'choristers ring Te Deum ■ 


and then to Westminster HsU; bemg seated on 

the riirone, and having the soeptre in nis himd. hO Te- 
ceived the homage ^ alF present In the huo^piage 
of the Kolls of Parliaihent " he took upon him to use 
his right aud title to the real|a of Endand and lord' 
sliip; and ehteied into the eSOTcise of we roysd estate^ 
dignity, pro-eminence, and! tewer of thgAme crown, 
and to the reign and governance of the fiud rec^ of 
England; and tho MtiM day summoned Henry tho 
sixth, sun to Henry, lato,carl of Derly, son to John of 
Gaunt, from the occupation, usuipatiQ|i, intrusion, 
reign and governance of tBo said reauii.”i 
in this manner ended the dynasty of jjBolii^bndie, 
and tho ifelgn of his grandson, Ilenra VI. That 
the monarch so unceroiiwifiouBly depp^ waST'w 
usurper is not Viistorioally ^correct. | Aa Hsdlam 
observes, “with us who are to weighIthese anomt 
factions in the balance of wisdom and?Jfistioe, 'wiga 
should b^ no hesitation in deciding t^at the wmse 
of Lancaster wore lawful sovereignsi^ Huc^nd,’' 
ITeniy’s ow4| defence, when in the Tpwer he was 
Rocm^ of the crime of usiirmtio^ whether made by 
himself or put into his mourn by his cowsellors, was 
to the piint :—“ My fiither,” said he, “ anj grand&tber 
were*king8 of England. 1 j^as euthron^ when I waa 
an infant—erqj^ned when ^was a childl-received the 
voluntary huma^ of all ^ subjects—a^ enjoyed the 
royal authority, imchall^ged, almost foriy years.” It 
was not the defect invhis title which cost him his 
crown, but Ids ^capicity for government. He waa 
weak in body as well as in mind. It has been observed 
that his glove and boot—still preserved—show that 
at a period w'beu bodily strengtff’Vas prized and 
needful for a ruler, Henry would excite contempt from 
tho want of corporeal os well as of me^al powers. He 
boro no fpsemblance to his hand^me, robust, and 
Setive fai(Her, Homy V., for his jj^onal appearance 
was mow, and his coniitenance^elafloholy and nn- 
moaning. Bfit his most fatal defects were the weak¬ 
ness of his montal ^xiwers, and the placidity of his 
tempo)f; tho on% rendering him unfit to rnile a king¬ 
dom, and the other making him a pissive instrument 
in tha hands of those by whom ho w’as snrrouixfed. 
He had no will of his own. As Hume observes, “ He 
w'as utterty incapable of exercising bis aiAhority, and 
provided he met with go&l usage, he was equally easy 
08 he Vos equally enslave!) in life hands of hib enemies 
and of his firiends.” ^erhaHs a nuire sinSere Christian 
did not then exist. *)escribing his cliaracter, a monk, 

Ipersonall^acquainted with him, writes tliua:—“He 
was a man \»t pure simjdicity of mind without tho 
least deceit or ni)seh<HMl. Ho w'as vesy devout end 
fund of religion; ho disliked the smrts and business 
of the world, thinking thorn frivolous; he loved to 
read the Scriptures and the old Chroniolos; his de¬ 
meanour at church waa peculiarly reverential: he was 
very liberal to the poor, aiA his kindness of heart was 
great. He was in the habif!*|pf sending epistlea of 
advice to his clergy, fiill of moral exhortotk^ to the 
am^men^of many. A bishop who hod b^ bis 
conpHsor tor ten years, declared that he heard nothing 
wrong oontossed, onW venial faults.” But such 
virtues were' no qualimsations for governing a turbu¬ 
lent people. They were adapted*£OT the oleisten, bat 
not' for the throne. It required a strong mind and 



; ^testiJin the power of hia nobles, and oomnAoed at nine in the mornins, in the mi^t 6f a 

S ®oro Ihsn by any defect in his l!bav 3 r &U of mow, and vontinned till tiiree in jtbe 

;”^^™c«>wn. Bnt ^ jjasignifioancy saved hU| afternoon, with the ntmoet fury. There 
> life; nor when he fell into the hamlH nf hia ini<wuiui„< ovneraliihLin dunlaved: both armies movintc 
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he was 


r when he fell into the hands of his suocoseor, genoraWiiip displayed; both armies moving towards 
permitted to Mve; his existente not hieing each other inWssea, with no other plan thw to meet 
dangerous to Ed'&aid’s soveiviimtv. and strike. The Lancastiians were the most nume- 
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d IV. ascended the throne he was in tlio 
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usjKwitiop, he wa>i etdhi and even cruel. 
V .mould of mind was displayed at the 
^ment of his reign.* A tradesman of 
^ept the sign of the (h-owia having 
krved that ho would mak^his son heir 
it W(u construed os sjiul^ in derision 
[fluaiMkdt^e. and the wit was urdcied to 
ixecuteuV Such an act of tyranny was 
pdo to t^ events which mark j^ing 


rous, but they woir^ot so well anu^ as the Yorkists, 
and tlie snow Aivi^ full in their foras, which blinded 
them, gave their enOtaics a groat advantage.. That 
ad^iuttago was improved by a stratagem of lord 
Falconbci^’ss He cominandiHl his archers to advance 
before the line, and after having sent a volley of what 
were called^*flight arrows" intowhe midst of the 
enemy, tlion to retire. 'Jlieso arrows being light, 
reached the Lancastrians, who, imagining tliey were 
within rcaich of the Yorkists, discharged their arrows 
at too great a distance, ^^'!^ile they iveio smitten ky 
the flight arroivs of the Yorkists, their quivc'rs became 
emptied to little purjiuso. Ihi^^^was not with the 
bow tlflft the combat was dcoidcsl. I'our^ig in a 
shower of anows ntxm their enemies which did fearful 
execution, the Yorkists rushcsl ^on fo a close emgago- 
ment with the sword, and the sisiar, and the liatUo- 
axe. a For hours the two aiinicw were thns engaged in 


Edward’s rei A \ • the work of destmetion; victory seeming soincj^iuies to 

At his accefliou there \c^ no time ftg; pageants and ineline to the one side and soiuetin^ to the oilier, 
foativals of rmicing. Th^nvonl had no time to rest At length the Yorkists prevailed. Hard pressed, the 
in the 8Cab|ai'd. The qnelfo still had a powm-fiil Laiicastriaus broke and fled on all siclbs. They wore | 
army in the north, and its (ll^mon was necessary pursued Svith great slaughter. It is said that, be- 
for Edward’s safety. Two days afl^ his solemn re- tween them, the Yorkists and Laneastriaiis lust above 
oc^ition before the gi’cat altar of the Abbey at W&it- thirty-six thousand men in t.ho battle and pursuit, 
minster, Warwicl^ierefore marched nui-thwal'd; and Many nobles wore slain. There in fhoir wincb'ng- 
the duke of Nonmk was alinady gone to his county sheet of snow lay Ihe e.arls of Northninborlaiid, West- 
to raise his men. On the 12th of March, Edwaitl moreiHUil, and Hhn^'sbury; and there also, lay tlio 
himself uiarchA out of Loudon, following'the same lords CUflbid, Beaumont, Nevil, Willoughby, Wells, 
nortliward oonrslh It was time that ho np and lioos, Soiiles, Qrcy, Deems, and Moliiieiix. 'i'here too 
doing. At this lafo Uie qncoii lay at Yoi^haviug lay the bravo Sir Andrew Trollo|ie, and nuinorous 
forces under Ref cuin|kand amuimting to t^ty^ousana knights and luou-nt-anus. The vengeanoe of Edward • 
men. The men of tiie north hud committed ml^blu was csjiccially direcksl tovi’^rds the men of note. 


havoc upon^ho Miuth, and fearing tligt their ra^[CH (konines says, that the king told him jp after-diws, 
would bo revenged, they fluckeckto Margai'ot’s stoudeU Unit “ in all the Ixittlcs which ho hml^med, his wy'* 
fiom all quarters. Lettoi's doqiatchcd from Yor]% was. when tbo victory was on hii^ sid^ to mount qp 
un^r the signet of the Lancastrian Kihg Henry, .horselMick and ei-y out to save common soldiers,, 
stirred them up to anas; for they amiounce^ that the aud put tlio gentiy to the Kvaird,^l)y which none 
"groat traitor, the late car^ of March,” had “made or few of them csoiipcil.’’ And those who escaped 
great assemblies of riotous and miscdiievously dimiscd the ^iword too often fell beneath tho axe of the 
people," iftid had "proflaimou havoc upon all out true exeenubner. After tlie battle of Towten, the*earls 
liege people and snbjecte^tlici^wives, ekildren, and of Dovonshii^p and Wiltshire, Who wore* taken pii- 
goods.’ It was to York thaPbuth Edward and soners, were beheaded us tiaitors; aud othei's shared 
Warwick directed their course. As they pruochiid, itbo anno fate. 'J'hc dnkes of Somoi-set a/ul Exeter 
tho duke of Somerset, who was conpiabdor-in-chicf esoupoil to York, fr?lm whence they flod innidly to 
of the Lancastrian forces, marched out of the city to Scotland, taking with them Queen MarguR't, her son, 
meet them. This was on tho 28th of Marcli, on and her husband. 'I’ho victiu-ji of tho Yorkists was 


goods.’ It was to York that*both Edward and 
Warwick directed their course. As they pruochiid, 
the duke of Somerset, who was conpiabdor-in-chicf 
of the Lancastrian forces, marched out of the city to 
meet them. This was on tho 28th of MarcIi, on 


DUX iney nnaiiy succceuea ut passing the nvor Arc; 
and on the 29m of Marcli which was Palm Sunday, 
the two armies approigSied' each other and fornim in 
order of battle at Towten, about eight milei^rorn Vork. 
Both armies were inflamed with the ni^ vkolcnt 
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animosity against each other. No prisoners wer 
be taken, and no quarter given. Such a mighty 
of the (diildren of the soil gathered together 
mutual destructum was never mfore or since sep) 
England. A flt-rco and bloody battle ensued. 


f Edwai'd entered York in Ainmph. He .celebiated 
tho festival of Easter there; after which he nvirched to 
NeSvcastle. Everywhere the people submitted fo 
him; and leaving the earl of \N ai-wick at Newcastle, 
there to bring that jUirt of the country into subjection, 
ho soon left liis arirty and rctiuTi<<d to London. He 
to was inqiatient to Ix) orowucd,*and that coremrmy was 
Lost iierformed at Vestininstor on the 29th of June, with 
for the usual solemnities. Boumhier, arcbbudiop of 
in Canterbury, performed tho ceremoiry. In order to 
It ^hdw that he was a king, he exorcised tho royal prero- 
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tfative <m thU oooaHion of coriferrin^dignitiefll. Hui 
* orofher^Joorg^ created driko of OlaTenoe, wd h* 
brdftter Biohard, duke cS Gloticostor. After hi« ooro- 
itatipn, h® made a progress tlirowgh tho south otid 
. we^ whore the pcwplo had hoen S^hfttl to his 
interests. Stow says, that lio made this progress to 
ttnderstand tho condilion of tho Wand; but ho had 
other motives in view, for his cou»o vfas marked by 
executions. Thus q^t Bristol, Siif Baldwin Fulford, | 
who was taken “ sailing into Brittany to rouse peoplp” 
against King Kdward.fwas hoheaded, as yas another, i 
called ITaysaunt; the king, in tlie joy of his heaft, I 
laiighing and m^'ing groat game thor%.t. It was 
said of him, tlmt ho witnessed an exwiution with as 
mach pleasure os oUiera did a pageant. 

Parliament mot on t)io 4th of November. So many 
' rfc^les had Mtished either tn tho battle-field, or on tho 
Boafibld, or had gone into exilo, that there remained 
Imt few to be KumnMiimd to this parliament. All those 
who ttsscmblod wowjWsvotod to the interost^f the 
f new dynasty. They recognized tho title of Edward, 
by hereditaiy do-sceut tlirough tlie family of Mortimer; 
expressed their ahhonSsneo of the usurpation and in¬ 
trusion of the house of Lancaster, poi'ticularly tl\f t of 
the carl of Derby, otherwise called Henry IV.; an- 
iiullod o^ery giiAst which hod passed in thrae reigns; 
reinstated tho king in all tho possessions which had 
belonged to the ihnvn at tho deposition of Bichai-d II., 
and reversed all attoiudoTS pas^in any p&rliameut 
since that time; espceially tlioso of tlie oarl of 
Cambridge, tho king’s grandfaiher, and of the carls of 
Salisbury and Qlonoestor, and of Lord LumW who 
had been attainted fur adhering tolltiohard II. By 
subsequent measures, this mrlaunent was actuated 
by feeling of revenge, or oy views of convenience, 
rather tlian by maxims of ecpiityiaud justice. A Bill 
of Attainder was jiasscd, beforo which the Tjanc^ 
^rians “foil thick us autumnal leaves.” It included 
Heniy VL, Queen Mafg&ot, Ihoir intant son Prince 
Edwaid, and the dukes of SomorRet«aud Kxotor; tho 
•Wirt) of Nortlijitliberland, Devonshire, Pembroke, and 
Wilts; the viscoimt^Beaumont; the lordatBoss, Nevil, 


Laneast», .and who had 
Ixjing “ afterwaids knoWnJbad A 
Wm for his 8ub8isU!no^’*^N(^ 
tainder alone that iheXimoaatriaiia«atfiqi^.'.^^^^ 
year 1462, John, earl of Oxfoj|ii aadiliiS'-BOitt’-AJ^Mr 
do ' Vere, Ifolng detected 
Mar^ret^ were tried by martial law btMlra. 
stable—condemned, andf executed; and|^ 

Tyn ol, Sir Thomas liadonham, and djohn 
wero convicted in the same ‘courted hr^whl> ..4^.1ma 
block on Tower HilL By, tlie victory ii| t& oS 
Towton, the Yorkists had obtained the iower, ttd it 
was ua^mth tho most fmiful and unrJentiiig.yBnF 
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But tho throne of Edwa^ IV. did nojmt nett^.a' 

solid foundation. Queen Margaret stUllived, aad^ahe; 
was not a woman to let him reign ii) iaaoei^ ^ 
ho was labouxing*to fix himself firmly n^iia 
she was -^th equal ardour labouring toPtoame 
to pull him down. On arriving in Dco1lMd,<itiie 
Uvea ftom Y^k found that Idngdo^ inramost as ma^ 
traoted a condition as that frqjtm^iich IMey had been 
driven. Its king, James Illg was a ny of e%ht 
yearq^of ^e, and the rogeutmC^intod m parliamei^ 
were divi^4inta parties. |fho whole fiuntry ww a 
scene of fflRqss and fai^y feuds. Sie roj^ and 
noble funtivoii, however^ere ovetywbm welcomed. 
Queon llraigorot contract a friendship ^th Mary of 
Guolders, the qiioen-niji^or, and propped a mamage 
between the prince of Wales and ner eldest dau^ter; 
which was conclnded. She also purchased the fhend- 
ship of the regents, by surrendering^ thep the town 
and castle of Berwick. Gratified by this gift» the 
Scots laid siege to Carlisle, and ussiste^er in tnglfing 
an incursion into the county of Dwaam, but both 
these incuMons were nnsnocessfnl. JFo counteract her 
dtHoi-ts ii^Scutland, Edward soqrjfy,negotiated an 
aUiance#mth^tho potent earl of ^iss, aiiH gave War- 
wickjl^wmmission to treat witb tho regents of Scot- 
lan^or a truco.. By these steps a natioi^declaratUHi 
fr^ Scc/land in favour of the royal exiles was pre- 
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Wilts ; the viscoimt^ Beaumont; the lordstHoss, Nevil, I’^ntod; but there wero many of all ranks who warmly 
prtfTord, Welles, Da^-e, Grey, and Hun^rford; and espoused Oioir cause. Margaret, however, did liot 
numerous othersflrsogs of distinction. Thoso dukopj' despair obtaining aid fram France and^the Cemti- 
rarls, knights, and esoaires were attainted for l^'g nent. With the duke of Somerset and a small retinue, 
at the doailt of tlie duke of York; for fighting manimt sho sailed to Franco, to soljdt succours ftpm i^uik XI,, 
•Edward at Towton-field; for sucking to induce i^ign who it^d Tooenlly mrantod tlie* throno., Lobis gave 
princes to hivado tho realm; atid for jnoro recent her a land rTsoeptionyut hi? sympathy for her distress 
movements in arms in Durham and Wales. As for was not snfllcient tonndneo him to take up tho oauso 
Heniy VJ., his queen, and llwir son, they wera at- »of her husband. It was in vain that slie soUdted aid 
taint^ for thiadcath of liiuhard, d^iho of York, and for from fliat coCl a»d selfish monarch: he was pleased to 
giving np Berwick to the Scnits, sixin after the buttle ontoriiiin her, bat ho would not afford her. mty 
m Towton. Tho ostolps of all these attainted persons snccuiira Maigaiat, however, managed to obtmh a 
wore, by this parliament, vested in the crown, which loan, fwhilo on the Oontineiit, of 20,000 Uvres, and a 
enabled Edward, at tho dose of tho session, to enncbi small )budy of troupi, commanded by Poter do Bzoib^, 
his fiicnds with the spoils of their enemies. Many of scucs^ihal of Normandy, wi^ whicn she set soiP ^ 
the Lancastrians wlm were thus stripped of tlifir England. But the winds imd^e people wereagmpst 
estates endured much misery in exilo. (.Wines says: her. I She came to Teignmoim, but was preyedted 
“ Some wore reduced to such oxtrdnity of want before 
tlie duke of Burgundy received thtoi, that no ournmon 
beggar could have boenfin greaterand that ho saw 
one of them, “ who was duke of Exeter,ibut who oon- 


her. I Slie came to TeignmouUi, but was preyented 
from 'landing; and her fleet being overtake by'd 
storm*, many of her ships wore put on shm^ aear 
Bomborough castle, and it Was with diffioul^ tjiai ^e^ 
one fin which sho sailed got safe to Berwiok. - 


coa^ his name, following tho duke ^ Bni^undy’s Frefich troops who had engaged in the enteipHia'vft^..' 
train, barefoot, b(^$gin^his bread from door to. door.” reful^ in Holy Island, whore tbe;^ weto aCtawkd '^ d.; 
Ho adds, that Exeter who was next tiie houm’of ^STip^^rior force, and most of them slain oir.'Oe^ibd;!' 

---- 
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'arlike, vma negotiating truees witli 
Ke and Saotland, tlie only princes 
could ej^pect assistance, and tlwra 
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n better ^r England had Margi^t of 
^uchcri iAalioi'^ butone cannot help 
^idomitabl^pirit. TI^o ia a touch of 
kt her carw which, markol with 
B blood as it must over make it in- 
^ the page of Irwory. Her undaunted 
not bo subdued Iw rniiTortunos. In the 
LB .year she sailed from Kircndbright, and 
rit^Hy. Obfauniiig a loan from ito duke, 
I to Eranco, whore she w'aa again treated 
[w. She stood gudmotkaj^o the only son 
oL Orleans, afterwards l!kis XIl. But 


while in FranoL Margaret Iiad the mmnfication to 
witness th^igankiecoptiou given at coun^) enve^s 
frmn Edward IV.^rho wore negotiuti|fg alka^. It 
was rail and Avorrawood to her feelings, for^ko felt 
that uiey #vero more w’elcomo at thg court of Iwnce 
than herrelf. In truth, Tjouie XI. wanted 4o gokrid 
of her, and in older to facilitate her departure, 
seSrotly gave licr a small body of troc^is; first, mk 
acting ftt)^ lier au obligation to deliver lyi Calais feu 
Franre if ever it was in )t^ iiower. But tint auxili¬ 
aries frgm France were sr^few in number that when 
Margaret aiirived. in1.he auto^ in NorthumiSerInnd, 
the people of that oount^, tnmwi friend»at heart, re¬ 
frained from joining them, and mio again retit«d into 
Scotland; .where she spent the win tor. •• ' * a 

By th^ constant exertions of Qti«en^Hargairet, the 
government 0f Edward was kept tn a continual state 
m. alanu. Ho seems to have been under aiijappi'o- 
hension that, however skilful he might be int diplo¬ 
macy, he ahonid be outwitted by her; and that iFrance^ 
and Scotland might yet oiKulyespousu the Ijauo^triau 
cause. To guard ag^in those possiblo dangers. Sir 
Nevila, reoontlycreated Yisoount. Montaoure, was 
. cbnstitutod warden of the luarehes towigds Soatland, 
with power to array all those in the north wh<6 were 
able, fe boor aims, to repd invasion, while the Wl of 
’ War^ck bad a fioot ^aood under his oommoj id to 
giig^ tte sea. It is prolnble fliat Warwick’s coi imis- 
eion vvas given bin! foe the express purpose of i nter- 
Margaret on her return from Franco, baft tha^ 


th bet awdyuories, escaped hie viKilanaei On 
I teeeif ing iuiMUgence that Margaret had landed in . ' 

north, ]^wari morobod with an army to York pbnt 
findir^she hod retired into Scotland, he marehed book 
ogainto th«fsonth. While on the Continent, Mar¬ 
garet had.bceu advised by the duke of Ba]gaady~-thut 
same duke who ha^so long been the ally of the l^an- 
castrians—to waitiln'ents with jiatieiice; ui^ that virtue' 
was a stranger to Mus breast Sho hod, as before seen, 
ol||aiued some tioo^M frem Louis, King of Franco, and 
daring the^wiutor, wh% in tiljpotland, sho was busily 
employed in cullootiiig ti^ther those friends of hot 
femily wh(#hnd token reuige the];p, i^i^ such of the 
Scots os she could induce, by the pi-omise of rewards, 
to join her standard. The army sho was enabled to 
gather runnd her was by no iimans contemptible; and 
accordingly, in April A.n. 1464, sho was a^n in 
fiehl Accompanied by her husband and son, She 
entered England, and tor smno tjpie her affairs wore 
a favowrable aspect. The casKdsof Bomborongh and 
Dunstanburgh nod been surrendered to Efiw^ by* 
the duke of Somerset and Sir Kichard Percy, whoa 
they nuide their peace w'itli hifu, and that of A]|pwluk 
about the, same tunc had capitulated. AU those were 
now cither recaptured by Margaret’s troops or sur¬ 
rendered to her by tlieir govemoss. SonArsot and 
Percy, on hearing of lier snocesscs, again repaired to 
her standard, and obtained the oemmand of three 
castles. ' Alarmed at those events, Edward once more 
marched in hot haste to York. But before he arrived 
tiiere the campaign was over. Ixird Montacuto, 
warden of the oast marches, had in the battles of 
Ifodgeley Moor end ITexham, which were fought on 
the 25t]i of Apt^ and the 15th of May, defeats the 
Ijancastrians with great slauglitor. Iir that of 
Iledgeley Moor, Pigcy died, fighting “ like a man 
in that of Hexham, tliQ treacuenms Somerset was 
taken prisoner, and instantly beheaded. By those 
victories tho fortunes of th#htmso of Lancaster " sanS 
to tho lowest points of hopolcssncss, as if never to rise 
again.” • • «•* 

Qiinon It^rgaret and her husband m*ado. their escape 
after tlie dispersion of her forcesdifibrent rauteslf it 
^pears to be to this date whiogw Msuantic sfpiy, toM , 
Bf^Ionstrclet fte French historian, or her escape from 
h^^ursiiora, refers. Ho says that in a, wild forest 
nea^ie coast, sho fell into the hands of robljpra wbo^ 
plundered Hjer of her rings and jewels, and treated her 
with gimt indignity. 'J’liere was a qiiojnvl lietwoou 
these robbers about each other’s sliaru of the Iwoty, 
during which Margaret and her .son q^ped into the 
depths ef tho wood. Hero they were oncoiintci-cd by 
a single robber; and Margaret jpitli the decision of her 
character, tfirew horsclf U|)on his protection; rcvreliiig 
to him her rank, and that af her son. “ My friend,' 
she said, ” this is tho son of your king. I commit him 
ta your care. I am your queen." Struck witli tlio 
singularity of tho event, and the coufidonoe reposed 
in him, the outlwv oonductod the wanderera to a 
place of safety, supplied their wants, and fhrtbered 
their escape to the Cuntineiit Margaret took refuge 
with Philip,^uko of Burgundy, who treated her with 
groat kindness, and after making her many presents, 
sent her to tho court of her Mtnw, in l^rain, where 
she lived several years in privacy and retirement. 
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Henry, her hnsbcwd, wan not ao fortimate in hiding 
^ihe meape of eicapo. Monntcd on a awift hon^ hie 
waa midacted into the oonnty of Liucaater, where he 
ww for Borne titae entertained and oancealed W the 
frieoda of hia Gunily, bnt hia plaeo of «rotre«!t waa j 
finally betrayed to Ktlwanl. Ruing captured, aeeording j 
to Warkwoi'th, he “wan oaiiied (laLiaidon on luirso- 


baok, and hie leg* bound to thlLatisroiri, and M) 
bronghi to London to the 1 ower.^’wJoi'o lie waa kept 
a kmg time by two squires and two yeomen of the 
OFOwn, and their men; and evmy man waa aniTei'fid 
to come and speak s^itli him by lioefise of the 
keopon.’* % * 

The impriiLnmSit of lleiiiy, the expnliuon of 
Margaret, and the execution and isintihuation of all 
the moat eminent IjancuHtriang sei-mod to giso full 
aeourity to Edward’a Thropu. Thu houae of Yoik 
ajqlhared to have j^lnntod ita power on a Mire fonnda- 
^on. Edward’a titb by bliaxl waa fully lecoguiaed 
both by parliament mlu vie jxxiplo, and was uo£iii^r 
in danger ef being impeouhed by any antagimisL Nor 
were there any feara mm G'luiiee or Soutiuiid, or fium 
any other foraign powef, lor tiuaties and trnrea wore 
shuitly ooncludiKl with all from whom ho h.ul any 
eauao for fear. With Siotlaud tho tnioe was to ctist 
for fifleoD^oara, i|^d in ita toima it waa sUpnlatod that 
the Lancaatriana ah'mid neither luerivu ahelter nor 
aid from tho Beotj^ All hia onumiui woro laid nndiT 
hia feet, and he had irnulo friunda with potuiititea on 
every lund. Even the Poiw w.is his friend, for on hia 
oeoeasion he aeut liim hia w.vrmeat oougi.itnUtiuns. 
Bnt pi'ooe proved more fatal to tlie atubility of 
Edwaid'a thmno th.iii wai*. in pacj, the enctgy he 
had displayed in hia wailiko iqs'iutions became wild 
lioontiosanesa. Ife delixensl himstOf up without 
control to those wloasurpo which hia youth, high for¬ 
tune, and natural tcmiwr inviteirliim to enjoy, and 
the cares of royally woto less atleudisl to than the 
dLssijjation of amiiaenwnk'or the allni omenta of 

S n. In tho midst of hia wild cai^r of pleaauro 
ok a atop vhiih in a biicf {imiod ahook hia 
> until it Yell, and he fot a while ixnamo an 
exilci. * * 

, •.linucline of Ly-eifilaiurg, dnehoas of Iktlford, had, j 
a^r her'liualroniVa di'aVh, nisrrioil Sir Richard \Vbo^ 
ville,whoHO seat waa at (Jrafton, in Noitliamptonidp^b. 
ij^Sevoral chihlion were bom of this maiiuge»Bud 
among lliem jraa Eliaabetfa, who was remaikalw for 
tho grace an^ biviuty of her jwraon as welf aa fgi her 
varied aocomplishmonta. Elwalx'th m.uiied Sir John 
Grey, of Oroliy. by whom aho h»l two sous. Rut 
Elizabeth hod, through the fital Wars of thq Rosea, 
become a widow. Her huaband had been slain 
fighting under tho Latfcaslrian banner at the aoctmd 
bime of St. Albana. Forithia oScnco his estates hail 
been oonfisoated, and hia young widow liad become 
homeleNB. She went tp reside with her fathei ^ 
Grafton, and one day, after a hunting-party, Edward 
came to the houm of Sir Kicliard^'oudvillo in order 
to pay hia reacts to her mother, tho dueheas of 
Brafim. As the ooeasioc, aeomod &vonrablo for ob¬ 
taining aomo grace from Edward, the ypung widow 
threw hen«lf at the foot of the amorona monaroh and 
implored him’ to reverw tlio attainder of Sir John 
Gnqt in fiivuur of her innocent and helpless ohiMron. i 
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Edward was smitten by her beai^, and topohed vith 
oompaaaion for her aorrowa. He nuedfi her from &e 
ground and assured her if his fiivoar. He beoame 
li'eply enamoured with* the lovely widow Elizabeth 
Grey; and ^ding that she s^Id not become his 
mistress, rosebud to make h 0 r*hi 8 wift. They weie 
marrii'd aeoietly “at a town named (|||^n,.aBgr 
unto Stony-Stratford, at whiefi marriage twno petwm 
present, but tho apo^H'ho ^oaesae, Ij^iJ^IQheBa 
of Budfoid her mother, the priest, iwo gfluewomen, 
and a yomig man to help the priest 
Ihu muniagn of King ‘Edward with mg widow 
Gn*y was one of the most creditable actiifl) noised 
irwhis hiatjty. At the same time, it wl^botil raeh 
and impolitic: it was mor^ for it pnved in dfaff 
hkheat degree dangirons to'hia peace aniin|i,g aeonrity 
of uis throne. To secure that uuone, aiKi^ bv 
proapoet of issue ai Ity foreign allianoemhe baa y 
torminnd to make npplicaliiai to some fniwto priuen 
It is said^y mhuo historians that hur^U ^lix^ 
Bona of tiavoyfristor of the qiiccn JJ^YiMce, for hia 
partner on tiunhnmo; and that ^arwi& had been 
sent to ncgotialo tho inairiiij^^wliieh %giitiationa | 
wore bionght to a satisfactory conclusion .nflTioy any, 
also, tllut VV’aiw'ii^, when h^caid of tfjo marriage 
of the king with Eliz<ib<>t]i UjUy> iuiniedia|£y returned 
to England inlfSmed with/rage and inoRc^ation, at 
being sent on wliat may Jfe tailed a “ foWs errand." 
But all this is very projM-uuvtieal. That Who earl of 
Ww wick was in I’aiis ^icn E(hv.inl, at fffV Miohad- 
nias of Not, divul^d his liillicrto s^j2*t Sniou with 
l!ili«ilielh is not hihtoiicall^l»fj^. and it is very 
improbihle that he had bci|^ jRployed in 

wtually iu>gotia^g a ^ith of Savoy. 

Mwanl mad^ pis ,uari^ in a great 

«,um il of and lay loids in th/oyal abbey of 

Kaadingjj^ \Vanvitlv#l>pear8 to have 

Wn prtyia^ ^jjat ■Tanfi the duke of 

• fair Elizabelh^y the and 

her to tho assembly, by which she ^ 
^^JWedeod as flieir q^jeen. It w ooitain^lso, tot 
hqc^oulinC r „„„ ;nntkiii.Afl witli balward at this 
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vuiin in a Diiei iieiioa alioolc liis aa fheir queen. It is ooitain,3ilso, tot 

Yell, awl he foi a while Jaitamo an A Ij^^^JiPeusod widi Vklward at thw 

ti* fuin . uy _ _» v» 1 4*4.*S wft ^n(i him s&i± 
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K, X tho spring of A.1>. 1165, we fin'l *n* 
tit tho h« ^ pf bpleuilid embassy to negotiate tamties 
fl or frucoa with tho earl of Charolois,*h^ukes 

K^“*^..mdy and Brittanf, and the king of France 
Rvno, atM „ Bhowod'iiomotcomnaasion tor the 


rowdiii of Sav^, their PompasHon mght bo 

^uiigledW ^.ntment. WBr^vic\ therefore, waa 
oPitainlAr ^,h Edward at tot tone, end a 

|>cacemA ft \i,twoon him and foreign potantaha j but 
soon 4rt^^p;\7^j*no his dedar^ and implacable 
enemy. Va’”' 

I'iizai, v.ii. on Sundav. tho 26th of 
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made. lt%raa his after* 
animosity which was Boons 
oiiplay^ towards him Ift all classes; and espeoially 
among the nobles of the laitd. It was a period wh%ii 
i^insn lowed upon the rise of aiiotlier without 
jCWwUBy; aiW when, dfte# the curonaf ifti, houonra and 
ncbes wvte shoivercd upon tho one family of which 
* niomter, then it was that the 
nobmtyBecamo “truly lhahd.” As it has been 
Obaerve^p theydooked wUh llio snmo fear and dis- 
liae upomthe influence of a qucm for the advaneo- 
znwt of fter friends, they had dune in a foimer 
Margaret was surmuudnd with obnoxious 
^^ouuit«|l and th«y pulled down^Bullblk sand 

I**®® fla oomm^cement ofaKdward’s reign, tho 
^eytlles, wo had mainly contributed to raise him to 
had enjoyed kn asccielant influence in the 
^ministrAioa of the alhurs of government To tlieir 
lot had fiBh the highest emulumouts ^d honours. 
While Ej ^arc^ras engaged in 1^ pleasures— too | 
often lioo^ions^^^ lull'd the state. The carl of 
Warwicl^imsc1f\uM virtually the chief minister of 
the orowwind tho ^umander of the forces. lie was 
also ohanwrlain, gowmor of Caduis, and warden of 
tho inaroM s towards n^les. The townue he derivi'd 
from his imees was inwcely, aun equally princely 
was thawvhich he ixisl^sed from his patrimonial 
pxomrtyJ His next brotfl^, Jului, Loi-d Moutaciitu 
or MontSpio, hud been cielkcd ^rl of Mortliumber- 
land, aiSinvostcd witli tho l^n^-atiid estates of tho 
Percys, B areward for Lis victorios at Iledgele^ 
Moor anft Ifo^am, over tlu^Lamastrians. 11 is^ 
brother Ukewise came in mm^hare of Edward’s 

favours, fbi^e hold tho chani^ili^^p wliilo bishop 
of Exeter, ai^^vas finally made arcliBMiop of York. 
But when EliS^th bucamn queen, therA^ a chdFngu 
in court By her iiifluenee with flv husband, 

which was great, sho dww every gi-ice aiuk&vour to 
her ow^ friends and kindred. It was na^^^ that 
her elevation to the throne«bhunliA)o acc^p^ bd_by 
the aggrandizement of her fitimly; but it wasH^m- 
'Incderately pursued and mpidly aix:ump1ished, thS^t 
quickly awakened the jeaJonsy and rosehtnnmt ofaK 
those wBo had been the chief Hup|H>rtenj 8f the throuj^ 
’rtiey were entirely supj^antoil. Elizabeth’^relaiions 
crowded ^ the coft-t, eager to obtain lucruHvo placcjs 
or form noblo alliances, im Edwasd to > reailily 
favoured their suits. Sir »Miard Wood ville, tho 
queen’s father, was created bkirl 1liverii,tfind appiilntfid 
treasurer and lord high constable. ^IIt*r oldeal brother, 
Anthony, was united to tho orpltan daughte r of Lord 
Scales, with tlie title and a vast estate. Johianother 
brother, attracted by wealth, married the dowager- 
duchess of Norfolk, then eighty years of a ge. 'i'ho 
queen's own son, by her foijgnier marriage, waJs cniatSl 
marquis of Dorset, wd*betrotlied to the heii^jss of tho 
duke of Exoter; and her five sisters were itnitoil to 
nobles of the highest rank. This ri^ of tli* Wood- 
villes, hitherto of no note, to authority, opulettco, and 
honours, disappointed ibo holies of many camdidates 
for royal fovour, and weakened the infiucncci which 
the NeviUes, and olhor supporters of tlie had 

hitherto exercised in affairs of state. HencoJ it was 
that Warwick became gradually ostran^ bfom the 


Itions^lh^ lull'd the state. The carl of 
toimscliVuM virtually the chief ministor of 
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kiw, His amhifious iqiirlt could not brook die idea 
offMoing others sni'pass him in authorito and iq- 
fluenoe. But as yet lie only displayed a cddnwn: ho 
long concealed his altered feelings, and obscived the 
outward appearance of loyalty. Nor os yet did tho 
court display any open hostility towards tlie gi-oat 
earl; but the cypeen, by bor iimueuuc, was secretly 
imdonuining hj|^wer in the state. 

ifo well did eoaq party dissemblo the feelings which 
they entertained towaids each other, tluit in February, 
Vn. 146& the earl of Warwick hod tho honour of 
standing Vxlfofber to tho queen’s first child by her 
*marriage 0 ivith Edward -tho Princess Elizabeth. But 
in tho year 1467, tho secret jt'aluuly and mutual 
dislike between tho court and tho Nevilles become 
openly manifested. Tho influence of the queen and 
the Woodvillo family bijpugfit about this consumma¬ 
tion. They looked ntxm tho power which tho three 
brothers of the Neville fomil y^ till possessed in the 
aflaias of government witlvj^unsy and terror, and 
desired to diminish it in order to increasa their owfi. 
Edward entered into their views, and a resolution 
was formed to reduce that ji^wer. Tlio archbishop of 
York was tho fii-st assailed: in June, Ibo king de- 
nlkudod and. itiueiveil tlie K'sls from him, and tlioy 
were given to tlio bishop of and AVelis. At 
that time thei-o was a |)arliamcnt sitting at West¬ 
minster, and an overt act was pi^ssed which aimed 
another blow at the |iuwer, influeuoe, and wealth of 
the Nevilles. That act einjaiwen-d the king to re¬ 
sume tho estates he had given away, with some ex¬ 
ceptions, since his accession to the tlirono; and he 
I immediately resumed two manors which he had 
granteil to the arehbishoji of York, for sei'viocs 
reudei'cd in raising him to the thraiie. t 

While EdwarA was thus ungi-neronsly attacking 
tho Neville famity, the great earl of Warwick was 
absent on an embassy (b the court of France. Edward 
desired to marry his 'sister Margaret to Chartas, 
count of Chajjerois, and lujir to tho duke of Burgundy. 
I’ho count had lieen tho warm- frimd of llei^y,«4(. 
and tlie Xancastrians; but on finiNng iliat Edward 
was established on tho tlirond, like many others, he 
changeil sides. His wish ally hiniself %vitU 

S luglish monarch by niarftage, mid by the strictest 
I of frieudsliip. But Warwick was tlie avowed 
y of I'harles, and he insisteil that it would 1|» 
more politic for Margaret to marry a sgii of f louis Xl.^ 
king of Franco, hklward seemed to ||ill in with his 
views,' and his mission in Franco was to negotiate tho 
ullianco with Margaret and tlio^ Ij'reneh prince. 
Warvfjick was rocoivu'l at tho French court, tlien at 
Bonen, with all tho hououre that could have been 
paid the greatest monarch.* Louis, who was eager 
to form a union with the king of England, and to 
defeat the views which his enemy, the count of 
»(’harlerois, hail in view, met^Wavwick sover^ leagues 
from Bouen, and oonductoii him into tho city. Tho 
whole city uamii^t to meet liim; and priests in their 
copi.'s, bearing ^nnors and ci-osbob, presented him 
witli holy water. Waiwiiik was nobly entertained by 
Tiouis for Jbwelvo da^-s, during which period they had 
many secret audicncos. Ho returned to England on 
the 6th of July, and he wasibllowod by tho arohbitAop 
of Narbonne, and the bastard of Bourbon, who came 
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to oomfil«to ilw atlianee which Warwick had 
jp}}:!atoa. Bot they were too late. While Wsrwii 
was ahaent on his misiiicm, the bastard of Burgundy 
arriyed at tiiie oonrt of Enghtnd. Oliarles came oaten* 
sibty ftff the purpose of performing a jouat wiA ; 

Anuomy, Lord S(»les, the queen’s brother, but in i 
teality to secure the hand of the Ihfacess Margoi-et. 

And that was no difficult task, twerlooking the 
oommiosion ho had given to the ^cl of Warwick, 

Edwaid etigciiy embracoil his proposal. Conceiving 
tliat, by sn^ an union, the house of Jjahcaster would 
be deprived of its oliief suppoi-^ and a powerful con* 
federate would he secured in prosecuting his (t^auus in. 

France, he gave ^his liearty consent to it. Commis¬ 
sioners were appointtid on both sidi^s to settle the 
terms of the marriage. Jn the meantime, an event 
hapjioaod which made the alliance sidU more desirable, 
tor the 151h of July, Philip, duke ofBurj^ndy, 
died, and Charles Buoc(^cd to ul his vast dominions. 

In every respect the a11%..) was mure desirable t^an 
that of France, and it was certainly moro popular 
among the Bnglish. Warwick, however, was deeply 
mortified. Considering himself insulted and dis- 
gnmed, he retired in an ill humour to his castle of 
Middloham in the north.* The manner .with which 
his hro^r ‘iiod beep treated by the king during his 
absence increased that ill humour; and it was ca^ to 
foresee that, soonur jpr later, there would ho an open 
mptnre between Warwick and the court. But tor 
the present, he does not appear to have formed any 
idea of pulling down Edwara and rostering Homy Yl. 
to the throne. Ihe marriage of Margaret witn the 
duke of Burgundy was finally agreed |o by Edward 
in a great council held at Kingston-npon-Tharacs, on 
the 1st of Ot'tober, after which the king, qneen, and 
court made a progress to the uortii. They spent 
their Christmas at (tovontiy, and^ while thero, i 
seeming reconciliation was efibcfial between the Wo^ 
villb aM the Neville familioa Tl'ho injured arohbit^ip 
of York, retui-ning good for evil, appears to have been 
tkf^.pir'.oemaker c.n fhis occasion, for wfiich Edward, 
pleo^ with the oVbnt, rewarded him with thf^ restora¬ 
tion of tlie two manors of which he Jiml been unjustly 
demived. Warwick rejoined the court at Coventry, 
ana tor sumo time therd''ap{K3ar8 to have been great 
'concord between them. In May, A.i). 1468, Edward'*| of greater 
aijaonnced to his parliament tliat ho intendcil ” ’ ’ 

tempt tlie rocq,vory of the Engli,sV dominions*^ in 
France, an annoniuxuncnt tlnvl met. with tlio Warmest 
approval of that; assembly. To cmablo him to exeento 
his design, two-toiitlis and two-fiftet:nths wore iinani- 
inonsly granted. 'No doubt Warwick attended, that 
parliament, and gavo his yoke fur war, although it is 
possible lie may not have Iwon sincere, as ttioro is 
every reason to believe tliat he was still friendly %vitli 
the French monarch, Louis Xi. 

'J'ho nuion of Margajset with Charles, dnke of 


settled; On th* 1801 
nrt out tor Burgundy. At 
through the . streets of LondSm bwiiiid 
WftfmckI Margaret vaa'inanied it 
9th of July; aid two days afitenthere iiii.' 
marriage, out of which aroseT. stf&g ** 
events., That marriage was between 
Clarence, brother to the kin^and Isal 
of the earl of Warwick, CWenoo _ 
neglected by the kin^, and hp imputedrth^ 
the WoodviUes, i^inst whom M entm‘ 
most violent ammosity. Thmr common 
this fiunily led to a close intercourse between; 
and '^e earli^of Warwick; and this 
gradually improved into a unipn of into; 
was finally cemented' W the giarriage 
Clarence and Isabella, ^ward was deoi 
posed,to this match; ^ut the wedding tooJj^hibe 
Calais, IsahdWs uncle, the archbishop ^ ^rk, per/{ 
forming, and the carl, her &ther, being 
ceremony. It a total mar' 
time of its completion, England 
insurrections, d^ly enmities, 
tions, which ended in as fien 
marked the history of a nation. 

Meanwhil^ an i||gnrreotion 
broke out in Ymksbiro 
peasants. Fifteem thonsand^nen assmnb] 
under a leader oallM Eokipj^^f Rid d BsdglB, 
was a mere resistance of v.& lurrioulturalpopi 
a local impost The 
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BurguniW, was to ho emehrated as soon os a dispnsa- 
tion could bo obtained from the Top" That was no 
easy matter. The French manarch haA great influence 
at the court of Borne; and^hongh he could not pro- 
vent the Pope from granting the dispensation, ho mtd 
the satisfaction of knowing that ho retarded tlie 
lu^y event tor'full rix months. At length, however, 
all 'we preliminaries of the moniage were finally 


Leonard’s at York dqitoandod oertai 
as their right, p'®id the farmers refl 
The grant had heog^ade by King Atbchil 
was said that th^^^nnes at this time 
expended for ^jj^J^ relief of the poor, hutj^rs 

and emplpy^ to ih ^private pur* 
inputs approached t||rgateB%f York, 
lefrarl of Northiimbemnd, armed his 

_ marched against them. Bq^in of 

^8 oap{ured ajid beheaded, and many at 
irs were slain; bat though the insurgents 
:.tcd, they were not dispersed. On the 
eir numbers soon increased to rixty 
.ncif; and they funnd leaders to hee& thorn 
abilities and higl^r rank tiian Robin of 
Some histomns have'held tha| thft in* 
was iiaiaod by^e enflssarios of the Neville 
t there does ikt apprar to be any foonda- 
0 assertion. Had this been the ease, John 
arl of* Nqpthamherland, would not have 
. retainers to oppose them. At«tbe same 
|oarl of Warwick and his brother Qeorgn 
;> of York, were in no haste to afford the 
[Against tiiem; for when the insurreotiem had 
'i'nudable,ho heseephed them cmd his brother. 

hasten to his aBHisf^hc& th^ still lingered 
. Itis also true that Sir Henry Neville,, one 
mily, vrith Sir John ConierB, also a relatioo, 
heir ioauer8,aud that the insurrection which, 
Vas only designed to nerist an imposiupaw 
' which aimed at the downfitl of the Wood* 
There was a general ory for th^ imnoyal 
;e oounoil as the taxers and d|ijueiHorao{ .th|) .: 
With that cry on their Ups^ the insmrgoiiitii ■ 
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le queen b father, and her brother, 
ad eecapod from the battle; bnt 
^n 'ihe fonftt of Dean, and were 
where tli^ periidied on the 

^ko of Clarence and the earl 
'Tbthor, archbishop of Yor^ 
. hwl been inimicatcd in 
•**!**jW' ™®y raws* nave been 
tliw lad»^jQ^_ Edward was at 


uon in Linoouuhire. That commission was 
iWidltham Abbey in March, and yet we fine 


sw abont to be made a prisonm' Iw his brother the 
diw of Oarenoe, and the earl of Warwick, that he 
Mt secretly to horse, and, riding all night, readbed. 
Windsor Castle^ But the duchess of York, the mother 
of tlie kii^ a|n the friend of Warwick, had laboured 
efiTflctnally to dispel his suspicions, and they were, 
when the insurrection broke out in Linoolnshire^ 
again r^^cilod. , ^ 

That msurroction is as *unacoountable as the pre¬ 
ceding sironts. No suffioient i-eason is assigned for it, 
and, as far as it appears, the^evide fiinuly had no 
hand in exciting and fomenting it It was headed 
by Sir Bobort W dies, son to tlio lord of that name. 
Lord Welles himself vraB*nu party to it. Chi Ihe 
contrary, he fled into a sauotaaiy in order to leoura 
his person against the kiug^ anger or suspioions. 
The army of the rebels andtotod to thirty thousand 
men, and they drove Sir Robert Bnr^ one Of the 
king’s household, ont of liinoolnshiro, demolished 
castle, plundered his estate, and declared tor Ktog 
Honi-y. Without waiting for the forces, the duke m 
Tllaronco and the earl of WaYwick were commissioned, 
to collect and arm, Edward m|iohed against them. 
In his route ho bad induced Lord Wellos to emerge 
from his place of retreat on a promise of safety; but| 
notwithstanding this assurance, he had caused him to* 
bo beheaded, lie met the insurgents on the 12th of 
March, at Erpingham in Rutlandshire, and, after a 
sangninaiy mttle, defeated them with great slaughter. 
Sir Roliort Y^olles and Sir Thomas Lounde, with 
other leaders, were taken prisoners and summarily 
executed at Stamfoi-d. Hie “ Chronicle of Rebellion” 
'states that they^confossod that the dtiko of Clarence 
and Warwu'k woro the jiartncrs and the chief pro¬ 
moters of tlieir treason, and that “their purpose was 
to destroy the king, au4 to have made the said Aike 
king.” Wljether it was so or not, tho king seems to 
have snspeowd sntdi was the case, dor lie noMli<^p8ilJy 
declare^ hostilities against them.* On their parts, 
also, the duko and the earl tVrow off their allsgiauce 
to Edwai-d; bnt whether fr^ ogy procomnrted plan, 
or from tho attitude he suddenly displayed towards 
era, is not eaty to <letermine. There is not, indeed, 

_ portion of English history so dark and obsourtvss 
that we are now passing over. NutivithsUftiding tli|t 
this period was tiie evo of the restoration of letters, and 
that tho art of printing was known in Europe, the 
historian has togixqie his way thr^gh tliick darkness, 
tintod with blood, witlioiit any guiao on whom he can 

S CO iraplioit trust. It is clrar, however, that after 
wai'd’s victory at Erpingham, there was avowed 
enmity and hosulilies hstwoon him and Clarence and 
Warwick. At tho head of tho forces they had raised 
by virtue of Edward’s commission, tliuy marched into 
Liuicashii-e, spnauling bimdcast inflammable reports 
against Edwagils government They hipped that 
Lord Stanley,, who had maiTied Warwick’s sister, 
would join them in thek revolt; but finding that he 
contuiu^ Iqyal. they marched into Yorkshire. If 
they had time given them, they would quickly have 
raised a formiimble armjf tor they had many mnds 
in Yorkshire; but Edward , vraa already at foik^ 
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nidnff hi* ntnuMt efibrtii to defeat their desi^tiU .was ono of thi 
While at Yoek, ho iwnied a severe ppxjlaination ags)n%c was pci’^tlv 
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bat .it 

was pcitecuv to au taste, was snuiwsl^ 

tho spreeders of ialso reports; and also a declaration fier^y displayed than that whioh had, h^g ekiM^.. 
aoQwunting subjects with tho treasonablo designs between the house of Xisneastor and th© eari ‘of 
of Clarfenco and Warwick, and that he had sura- Wanvick. His cfether had ^njpxecuted byJHar- 
monod them, by a herald, to api)ear before him on the garot’s orders; he himself hd^ tWjoe red*ie “ 

28th of March, to aiuswer to those ao^isations, under to capti’^ty, had banidicd tho qv|j:«n, had pub 
the pain of being dtvlarad traitoi-s. Jt-^venrfd apiiear all her most sealoua tiartisoM, either in Um 
that^dwanl had summoncfl his bit)H|/.*fl and Wanvick battle, or on tho scaffold, qnd had occasioned r 
to appear lx:foro him, and had offered tlwm conditions ^lls to that family. In Ws qu»rr<J!s .wii 
^ no harsh j:liw<ictor, hut t)icy choso to be denounced Edward, he had never once thought of takin 
as traitora rather than trust Uu-msclvos in his hands, cause of Henry of Tiancaster. If no had sot n 


was one of the xhost difflenlt 1 m fv 
wna peifecUy to his taste. Neyw 


tVaiwick. His c&ther hod been |pxecnted 
garot’s orders; fie himself hii^ tmoe red^ 
to capti'g^ty, had banislied tho qv|pen, had put 
all her most sealous tiartisa^, either in 
battle, or on the scaffold, qnd uad occasioned i 


as traitora rather than trust themselves in Ins hands. 
With tho roci'iit exaipples of his treaeheryfabeforo 
them, they were wise in nut obeying his summons. 
There was now no safety fur them in FJngland, for it 
was clear Edward’s wrath l^ad gone out agiiinst thcnii. 
Diidianding tlusir foi'ces, thontfore, they tied into 
IfevuniThiro, and with thoir feinillos, and a eonsider- 
alde number of frieudi^set a-iil from Hai-tmouth tor 
f'eJais. But Calais was no'^ngor a place of refuge 
for the groat Ckrl of Warwick. As his shiiw appcviretl 
before it, tho artillery of Calais was noinh'd against 
them: the (isscon knight, Whom ho hod left lieulonant 
there, and who huil liecn informed of all that Imd 
boon passing in England, resolving to fo-cp tho place' 
for King Eilaurd; ]»iceo of service for which 
Edward rewarded tlio feitbloss Gasuon with the 
^vemment of Calaltii and the duke of Burgundy 
with an annual pension of one thoiLsaud crowns. 

Warwick sailed for Norniundy. He arrived at 
Harfleur in May. Ho found Iho bastonl of Bourbon 
thoiu, who was admiral of Fivmr-c. The illustrious 
exiles were ti-catcd witli the luosl fn-otiamd ros]K!ct, 


puso of Henr^^ of Tiancastcr. If Tie had sot ui 
to hid ward, it. would have been his sq 
Clarcifoe, and li/t Henry. His rancour of bf 
still bitter against the Lancastrizm's, yet his n 
tiun with them was tho‘ taskwliich JLouis XB| 
upon himself; not for the happiness it wow 
him to see them livd' in peace and hamw 
hucause such ^consummation would ve^ m 
to the humiliation pf his enemies. For E41H 
of England, had, inj^io preceding year, jf^or^ 
tlio chiko of Burgiuidy, who was ume tha 
and if ho could hut be topple frwmoUow ri 
Franco wquld have less cause, and^ civil woJ 
to fear. * P . m 

Having paved tljg way for a An alarminn 
Warwick and Margaret and l^ng the fon 
June, there was a meeting b^ben assembled! 
pnemios in the CliAteau of IBddesdale. \ 
Kkui some emljaiTasHpicnA i^^cttltuxal.ygai 
not but romoinbor tliP l^cers of the War 
caiiscil her and her funawanded 
jftara; nor could Wapj^d the farp'that Mara 
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and great gallantry was sliow n lo Iho ladies. Lodgings smight his life, andAlmade by Krfother and/nonds to 
were prt'jKiml*by order of (lie Ercncli king, for (he the block. Botli^^innues atother iiraUie Utter* 
ladies and their relinuus at Vnlogiie.^ to which they ness of their eS^Teiiaf of tfer a brief iniw^iew, they 
were honourably escorUtl. 'I’lio ^French court was at joinof iii cur^prs, and ofl „f York, ’lyns.hnd been 
AmboLse, whither tho duke of Clarence, tho earl Of scttksl Ijefo^nisuigeii^fough Ijouis, t|S' pe^maker; 
Warwick, with .Tasiiur 'J'lidOr,*-earl of I’cmbroke, and and VVai;w^vill<e'jiriven a hard bargain; one to 
John de Vero, carl of Oxford, repaii-csl. '/Jhe Frenoli which, and i^jon a stein necessity, the 

moCo. relvwho ixws^ssfttl all tho wisdom of tho sei-ixmt proud UtIMq ^)S%rgaret w'ouW never have consented, 
without tho Itarmlcssnc^ of the dove, gave ^'.hoin a It Warwick should espouse the 

hearty Welcome.^ Ho was especially gloil to see his oiusj^ defoa-<ury^ and to endeavour to restore him to 
old fi'iend \yarwjck of^ainV^ lie dreaded tho intimate thAirary, I jg ocmsidcratiou of which service the 
union of King Edw.ud, vrith his two iiwait fumidahlo /arfusand ^tlv with tlie duko. of Clarence, was to be 


txid ttwnv6!9, ue rioeanio turious. \V arwick limi seixed 
some Flemish shijy lying oft' Calais,‘'when ho was 
refused admittance into that placxi, and he had keen 
allowed to sell them in jyjjrmandy; and by way of 
reprisal, Charles seised upon all tho French merchant 
wno had gone to Antwerp feirl> But tho Fnmch king 
cared little for tho furj' of tho young duko of Bur¬ 
gundy. Warwick was with him, and he hoped to 
make him tho instrument of overturning Uio govern¬ 
ment of England, and of I'e-cstublishiv^ tho house of 
Lancastoi'; and then he should havw no fear of 
, Charles, who wore a blue gartor on one of his legs, and 
the rod cross on lus nutntlo, to show how fferce an 
enemy ho was “ to his liege lord, tho king of Prance.” 

Louis Wfw never Iuolx!^happy Hian wl^ ho was 
engaged in intrigue. That in which he now engaged 


fort^ for in France, cm which Cominos 

rcmalillc, An nnacaountable match this, to dethrone 
and fiidm the fatheSl and then many his daughter 
to th^ the to King Ixiuis’s adroit manage- 

monhbishob 


aid agreement there were sown the seeds 
of ?»mofoiti8«)rd. Tho doko^of Clarence was iU 

K*ai.aretir>A t C X-L. _X .C . T 


f.leasijcn<» w prospect of seeii^g a Lancastrian 
munai|laM/'^in nn tho throne t nor was his duchess at 
all git© vit^ the prospect of see^ a younger 
sister i(io throne, while she remained a subject. 

It is trt^ part of the compact vfas that the crown, in 
csso of tU 0 feilure of male isame in the young prince 
Edward, yldiould descend to tho duke of Clarenoe, to the 
entire oxc^iugion of Edward IV. and his posterity. Eat 
this^as At, remote contingency; one that could hardly 

—. _ , „ —... I . 
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to s^fy the dnke'e uiifiitioiit. He wa« 

. arrangement, and h^ 

Knota^ ISaward fi)und fteans to inorease that diacoti- 
toot. A female diplomatikt waa set to work by Him, 
wo {iTOTcd to be as skiUul in intrigiio oa the ci'afty 
®o*ftroh. "aOiA day,” says Sominea, **a lady 
paaadd tliroiigh Calais into IVance, to join 
“•® Clarcilce. The aeciret businem to bo 

mAnaga^'te. this lady Vas to implore the dnkn of 
daren^gl^/te contnbnto to the Hubveraion of bis 
own fe yp^^ goiog along with those who were 
ondaavc M^ to restore tho houso of Lamastor—to 
xememMgl^w old insolences, and tho hert-ditary^ 
hatred between them, and njl to bo eo in- 

that the carl of^Varwick, who i 
had iaan||H« daughter to the prince of Walos, and 
. sworn aUHHn already, would not endeavour to put 
I that prhi^Httl the throne to the oxclnaion of all tho 
^orlnst^Hpu lady managed the affair with so rauoli 
OTnnjng^H^fexterity, that sho prevailed mth tho 
dote to^R|||r to King Edwara^ party, tho duke 
deairing^HFtaijP in England.” hor was this all tho 
service ^fflad^^loinatist rendered King Edward. 
'While iBf^iia, u\ wormed out a significant secret; 
—^t aacon\rvernor, w^o had pofntcd the 

armory Kinst tho in which Warwick and his 
friends from Ifeland, anlP who had subse¬ 

quently ^^en a solcmn^fj'h to lie faitliful t«) Edward, 
against £l the world, ^ notwithstanding warmly 
attach^to tho great carl\ntorest8. Democritus is 
ri^t :Ma woman’s wit is than a man’a” 

Butfc mission of this Indlgeems to have been tho 
sole p*ufW!r taken by Edr^at this crisis. Afte^ 
the niglA^f Clfirenco and War^Bf he had dishandeo^ 
his armj^mnd abandoned himsl^to his favourite 
pastime ot^unting and his gallainl^ It "'as in 
vain that thA^kc of Burgundy, who B^^.'n'hat was 
transacting ii^^c court of France. ni go«n*' to pre¬ 
pare for coiniiiycvciits: ho could hot q^^his plea¬ 
sures. It is ssikl that tho duke even told jm^ard at 
wbat^rt W'arwick dosigi^'d laiiiHug; and the 

Bca was an nnceiiaiu element, and the flc^t he wl •■•ol- 
lected at Haj-fleur and the mouth of'tho Seine nkjht 
possibly not lie able to prevent tho expeditions^ 
wouldalo wisely to jilace his kingdom fti aiposture^ 
defentie. But it was (o^o purpose. The'brehbisliJp 
of York and th» inarf^uis of Moutngne,^ Warwict’s 
hrothoi-SI* wore with Win, aAl hud sw^m tc bo tmeto 
him against all his enemi^ and Uiore a mid ho oo 
fear, lie wished Warwick would i^gio. Ho •aw'I 
soon drive him hack again; and if the diiikc of D^' 


never again escape to France. 

• The confidence placed by Edward in tf® marqais 
of Montagno was a fetarorror. At that '^®>7 
there was a socre# correspondence goiqg on between 
him and his brother Warwick, and he onlf waited 
fer an o^qiortunity to draw the sWbrd oc^lnst ^e 
king. And that opsprtumfy soon airivea.' 
ships and troop supplied by the king of-franco, 
Warwick set sail fer EnglanA He swLLedfiroi® 
and there was«no opposition to his course, tor Bur- 
gtindy’s Hast h^ as'he had suggest might I*® ^he 


0 ^ been dispeAed by a stem. He landed at DarL 
n^th on the 13th of Sej^mber. Wligt wore ^e 
n^ber of bis forces on hislanding is not kn^wn, but 
he- appears to have been jMretty well supplied with 
tnjbp. JfTis army is said to iiavo been foiirAdable; 
bnt u it was not then it soon became so. As Warwick 
advanced towa^s London, tho wh(do conntiy fiockod 
to his sfopdaij^ Eilwanl was tlieu in the north, 
whither it woel^ appear lie had been drawn by a 
feigned revolt of some ineinlters of the Neville family, 
(hi hearing of Worwiek’s invasion, he appointed his 
forces Ul meet him ht Noftingham. Ho waited in 
that n(gghb<)iirlio<)il sonio day.s for his friend, tho 
nturqnis of Hcritoguc, who lioTl prehriiscd to bring a 
ptuverfiil reinforrement from York. But he waited in 
vain: Montague came within tun miles of tho royal 

S narterx with a foreo J>f six thousand men, and one 
ay as Edwaitl ait at dinner, news was b«>ugl?t him 
that his ti-oops bad tossed thejr bonuots into the air, 
andjshoutcd with one voi<Y> • litmg live King Ifanyl” 
Moningiie had completed his iicrfidy. .i Moanwhye, 
Warwick, finding tliat all iautdou was in his fiivoar, 
and that the capital wns safe, changed his rente, and 
crossing tho Tremt, was mulching against Edward 
with ever-increasing Succs. On the other hand, the 
forces of Edward were fast mclt'u^ig away, like enow 
before the sun. Those whom lu! summoned never 
came, while those who were wilhjdm hunrly deserted. 
The van of Warwick’s army was within half a-day’a ‘ 
marbh of his qiiartera, near tho river Welland in 
Lincolnshire, and he had no troops on whom he could 
depend. The Lord Hastings was with liim with a 
body of three ^thousand hoi-so; but ho was tho brother- 
in-law of Warwick, and no confidenon could bo placed 
in him; and the Lord tSodcs, now Earl Fivers, was 
there, but his soldiers had not so great an aifection 
for him as to ris^ their lives under his command in 
liattle. Even Jiial tHey betm willing to fight, what 
could they do against' jlne ovorwIuOining numbers 
every minute api*roaching nearer and nearer to en¬ 
counter thehfl? Theic was no Blte<innlivc. 
was restdved to flee I'atlicr than figtit; ami as ho was 
at. no great distance from the sea, and tlircct small 
Teasels were tlicii at hand, .tpiijyently in the l\kish, 
ho, with a few lords and hnighlh and alxmt three 
^iindred men, got on Iswird mid put to sea. Whore 
fltey were going no one knew; and what made thf^ 
simation more /iritical, neither Iklwqird rnjnf any whp 
wf-re with him kid any money to jiay their passage. 
They shaped their (vnirso for Holland; and after 
narrowly escaping capluiv from a _flci-t Is-loiiging to 
the .^anse towns, llicri at enmity with hinglund, and 
tho merchants of which at all times joined their 
calling with that of privaiiefrs, the shqw wore ran 
ashore at Alkmaar, a spiall town on tho coast of 
Friesland. The revolution was coniplcto; and it was 
the mure rcuiuikable as it,was oifocted without one 
stroke'of tho swoid or tho shedding of one drop 
of blood, pj. 

Finding thaCEdward had fled, Warwick marched 
to liondon. He entercdi tho capital- on the fifth of 
Octolwr. ITie duke of (Clarence was with him; for tho 
turn of events rendered it politic on his part still to 
conceal his altered fcelingj and hostile projects. It 
was an age of dissimulation, and be -who could not 
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pradiie it h$A no hope of oariyinfe oki *ny dewfia for tlw-«uoow 6f de^l^4|O&0^ 

ho tnj havO formed. It wa» by tJiii art i2 m Honiy to his throne. But whiifr- itoftoj 
rdled Q^^attaiued to power. Even the oomnfon Charles, dnke of Btti|pmdy,o>wiien, hp h« 
nldMiv -were tomtht to uraotise that art; for Edward, retolutioo was struok with oonstexnatiotb 


for the<eaooe88 & hie t>wii 

Henrv to his throne. Bnt iCiMds 

Charl^ dnke of Btti|pmdy,owhen>hjei htoCd 


fHendsbip for him, but at the eamo^i 
retain their old affec/ion for and alI<^^|^oe to him. 
But Edward was gone, and Henry ^vas now to i-o- 
asoend the tkruna One of Warwick’s iinit acts was 


enemy, and now become absedato in Eneland* 
■was already at war with FiCnoei, and he ^ 
union of the furoes of Et^land to thos^ of .Hi 


to release him fiom the Tower, where five yeaj-«< as he could not hope to witlbtand them. 


before he had incarcerated him.** He had theCi wmked this if poasible he sent Cdmines to the Gatoont 
before him as he carried him to bis priem'honse, ' of Calais, whom he believed to bo his foieiti 
crying, “Behold the^i.raitor!” As lie Ira inm from whogi ho wav paying an annual pension fa 
t^t prison-house to liis palace at Westminster, ho his artillery against the sliips «f Warwii 
now exclaimed “Behold your King I” And all this fiight of that earl froii Engld&d; but whe 
wju^done, eaya C<nninGB,< “in the presence of the arrived at Calais,he found we tredblmrousC 


;oviBinipi'':' 
, ana'll 


rav paying an annual pension fo^ pmirifiliw 
y airainst the sliips «f WarwiO on 


hm artillery against the sliips «f WarwiO on \ 
fiight of that earl froii Engld&d; but wh^6(Hililiew' 
arrived at Calais, he found we tredblierous Otfwoa ai^'', 
his' garrison wearin^^ the ensign of Wa^^ek; aad^ 
deeliving as loudly for King Henry as tt^ra 


dnko'of Clarence, who was nol at all pleased with the his' garrison wearin^^ tiie ensign of Wauriek; and') 
sight" deeliving as loudly for King Heni^ as b^ra 

Henry took np his aocdtliat the palace of Wost^iin* liad declared<for King Edward. By tbeJ|n^rpoeitiou 
stpr on the sixth of October, and soven days after he of the English il^rchants of the Stari^^w 
went in solemn prooession with the crown on his head, trade was with we great manufaj^ringVioWns 'to 
attended by his prelates and nobles*, to the Cathedral Flanelers, an immediate rupture VsTpreveu^; bi^- 
of St. rani’s, to return thanks to God for his rostora- still Charles was in a dilemma to the to 


of St. rani’s, to return thanlcH to Ood for his rostora- still (lliarlou was in a dilemma /S to the gunner ift 
tion. But he was no more king in reality than tbi which li6 was to be^ve to thoAhiled moif^h. To" 
meanest of,^{s subjects, Warwick ruled tho king- abandon him in his distress w^d be difhLnourabte-; 
dom, Clarenco nominally sharing his jjower in the to assist him oifobly, dango^^. Only ooutab 
^ Protectorship dimng tho minority of IVinoe Edward, was loft to him, to aftbrd Ed^id aid seoretK. 

But this revolution^ or “ lestoration ” as it is called in On arriving at Alkmaar^^ the coast of ^fieslaad, 
history, was not disgraced with tho feiwity vriiieh Edward had found a fricoNi in the Lord de W’irutnse, 


oiBioiy, was not aisgracea witn tho teiwity which 
markra tlio earUor period of tho War of the Buses. 
I'he earl of Worcester, constable of Euglaiul, who 
was for his crucify styled by tho {Moplo “ flic butcher 
of Englimd," but wliom Caxfon oul^xes as the 
“right virti)oiiB earl,” was beheaded; but no oBier 
demth on the scalfold is rooordod. Qneuu Elizabeth, 
with her mother and three daughter,!, took shelter in 


Edward had found a fri^i in the Lord de Is'lrutase, 
tho ^venior or sfiid^iaor of Holland, Inland, 
and Zealand. Ho haj^flod so ill-providoq|pat he 
"was forced to giv^^o master of tUteHl^-for hfa 
iioHsage a gown Itojj^ with martins,” and^J ccaitent 
him with proimg^ r>f future rewariis ■^enevef he 
had an oppoa^r^lty; and those who with him 
werp no bet^ off than himself. “ Styg/or a oompaify 


uaiiKuwr,., *WK wiener in werp no oette., off than himsolf. “ SSop^or a oompany 
the BBnrtnRiy at Westminster; whore, on tho 4th of was neverZ,,eon before.” Grutuw^iowew, dedt 

SrtoSo Fdwi^/v''^^---- li<mj|f,rably*mth them, lie ^o them cloth^ 


.noveinDor, luio was (leiivcrotv oi her euloBt ficnx’—tho very 
unfortunato Edward V. Many of tho most noted and Ixa 
'^wki^ts also t^k fheltor in sanctuariSi;, whore tho Hagi 
eocjonastical privibges afforded them protectjpn, while whil 
othe^ fled to tho oonrinent. Whatoecun^l in the sccf 
ptojuunent which nmj, in November is iiiicortain, as its VT ' 
aoto were ^raseil ffom the rolls at tho time of tho 


and boj^. all tuoir expensos till they came ti) the 
'hitlier ho condnoted them in safety. *ilt was 
^“TOov^rl'hfi Hague that Cliarles, duke of Burrandy, 
®?^defef .t^ssisbjd his needy brother-in-law Edwara^ 
y^ry, I ^issued a proclamation fiirbidding any of his. 
^ isand ni-O bis cause, ho sent him fifty ilbusand 
“Treater itot only fumished him wilb throe or four 

im. . . 11_ _ 1 _ j. r-:_ .1 _ 


K may lu gathered that tho attainders of allnhe sla 
JiOncastrians wore reversed, and that in their turn \W 
the Yorkists tJore attaintoil; whcuoe their gunei^ thJj 
fiight to sanctuaries and to lands boyond the seas, in’j 
In a brief space of time the coimtry settled down into spi] 
tranquillity; but it was only like a oalm whuih in In 
the natural world precedes a tempest—doceitfiil. piii 

When the news of tho success of Warwick arrived wh 
to France there wore groat rejoicings. King Louis alt 
commanded solemn processions to be made of all he btil 
noblra and clergy for three whole days in Poh\'%id 
all the great towns of France in honour of Qod'ond 
the Yirgin Mary, for having rcstor^ Henry of Lan¬ 
caster to the tliron^ and for the fiappy peace his 
rostontion would bring to the two countiies. Crafty 
^tioian as Louis was, and unprinoipl^*witlud, in 
to* way Im was' a religiow sovereign, and it was by 
uwflia pipcossionB that ho idiowed his pious gratitnw 


. ffor tlfcof March, a.o. 1471, from Vere, a free port 
’"lllo cLt , and'five days after ho landed at Baven- 
liir i,hi8 landiB^ he mot with a cold,, reception. 
ln«Ui.oiinn,w people, indo^ under one Wostenl^ a 
pi-iest, at ‘firot oiJposed his march, and it .was only 
vriien ho i.solemnly declared that he had reltoquishod 
alt thoug^'f^ of claiming tho crown, and that he had 
bu,t iqo r objot't in view, ntunefy, the recovwy of his 


fo proceed. Tho citizens of York alto 
'the sanfio hostilify to Edward as the 
for they would not letjhim enter .theeify '^B' 
^ ^aken an oath before the mayor Slid o^isntoito 
J^iad no intention of olaiming the orowou.', AU; 
fTod was the inheiitanoe OT'«hto. 
m of York. Edward entered Yoik eit1ihe--'lT^ 
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'OIVIL Am HaUTASCi. 


_ MflnedMid hiif "'woaried aoi^ 

.wmnna aun, the next morning he marohed fi}%- 
JWM. Fomfint OBetlet'^helonginf to the numiuu of 
llDBtegii^ the brother of Warwi^ was passed wfth- 
^ mcmtation j and so were the tovras of Wakefleld, 
Owjoa^jlfottinAaB^nd Loioeste*. On tho 20th 
wMaiA ^ward canro hefbre Coventry, whero ho 
*'8*t6d,^nving reeeivdl some aocession of finoe on his 
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^ ^ward canro before Coventry, whero ho 
iving r^ivdl some aocession of fince on his 
M Nottingham, Indeed, his forces had become 
rons that ho thre^ off ilie mask; for, in 
tlaUon of the solbmn oath he had taken a few * 
ire, he onoe mere assumed the name of king. 

I not ignorant of* 

pteoemitg ^r a 
^ name to tlie 
men in the five 
n in those parts, 
stle the marquis 
m anny vastly 
infftich Edward 
commission bad 
kingdom to tho 
nek, the earl of 
January of this 
> repel kny iuva- 
rwick had been 
itli t'UrciK-o and 
ion to array the 
boon made by 
dod is unknown; 
round himself in 
ndor the oarls of 
pectcd tho duke 
evident that Jiff 
brotlier Edward 


purposely >mt aloof foum them tiln^fa brotlier Edward 
nad approalted their quarters. arrival near 

Covratry, EokmM offo^ tho earls baflk, whichsthey 
doolinew Whlttho duke came they wi^U accept hw 
(^fer, but not more. But now wiA tho^^ment lor 
Oaronee to complete bis secret compact. ^^Lwos at 
hand, 4 pd when he oamo puttjpg we Whi^wiso of 
York over their genets, fo ^ ma^^ent 

I over to his brother Iwwardfly ahe two brothei^uet 
between their two bos^ilo «ro was ‘Yignt 
and loving language Wijccts with perfoS^ 

accord knit together foAn*^aa, an •»fter.” ‘ / 

As Warwick dsolin^eat sldij^ward thi^w himself 
hetweed^he Lancastnaiips all^^ oamtal. \ Ho fonml 
the gates shut againsWth ho nad li poweiful 
in the city, and ^ procqpd ^s admis¬ 
sion. Indeed, the l<onda 2 aaIau^^^^"^%*^r hii^sh 

entertainipents which ir. fot 

them ever since he retu.) o'* tho coiwdnent; for 
Stowe says, “ that every tavern was full on his meat; 
fiv he who hod any acquaintance in shat house, 
he should have had as mu^ boiled and lasat beef^ 
he nwht ca^ on a long aaggor.” It would a]^ar,l 
iadeedlthat Edwaft when bo had onqp OKtered tho 
oiiijr ntes met with a most enthusiastic roewtion, for 
which Cominos gives these throe redans; juie groat 
Itumhmr of bis portisaqp in sanctuary within ^e walls, 
Sod the recent birth of a young prince; tjbe great 
debts wfaidi be owed to many of tna merohant^ttsens, 
who oould only^ope for payment through his v^tora- 
ttcMi; and Uiat the ladies of quality and rich ptisens’ 


vrfvesiwho whild ho was on the throne he had pleased 
his gsUantries, compelled their hqiabunds and 
rAationB to range tbomseivea on bis side. Even the 
arohbishop of York, to whom his brother Warwii^ 
had compiitted tho care of the city and of King 
Henry’s person, taioo more joined the cause of Henry; 
for mth the oofMmt of that prolate he was admitted 
by a postern info tho bishop’s pelsce^ whore ho found 
his lialf'imliectv rival, whom no immediately sent to 
the Tower. * 

' Mi'anwhilo Warwii*k had been joined by his brother, 
the mollis of Moifiaquc,* and thus reinforoexh he 
msrchei^ towai-ds Jjoudun. lie was at St. Albans 
when ho rowived the iutelligPnoo that the Yorkists 
had possossKm of the capital, and that the Londuners 
hail iticoivcd him with joy. He advanced to Barnet 
on the day bt'foru Easter Sunday, and his hope, nyps 
that ho might be able to sut prise Eilwuid in Iroudon 
whilst he was occupied in (he mlciimitics of the gieat 
fcstjyal of the ('httn>h. Q,n*tno haiun day, liovi^er, 
Edward inandied foum Loudon. It was Wo in ^le 
day when the two annii*. approached each other, and 
tho battle ww delayed tifl tho morrow. They en- 
<-ampod so ncor each other tUskt neither of them 
snje^od much lepose dining the night. It would 
appoar, indeed, that Warwick, whose figeo was en- 
o.im|M>d u|iun tho high ground foalf n mile beyond 
Bat net, aud had urdmuice to defend liin front; “sluit. 
guns almost all the night,” bill/ that they always * 
"overshot tho king’s hoat;” that host being oucampw 
on lower gnmnd, aud nearer th.in Wat wick’s gunners 
imaginei]. Tho daicn of Easter day revealed their 
close proximity. In numb<«rs the two armies were 
ncaily equal, and in all there w'uio about foity thou 
sand men prepircd to draw the av'oni qpcl bend the 
bow against ca«-h other. It is said that (’luionce had 
offered his racdi&tion botwi<oii his fathcHu-lnw and 
brother Edwaid, but* that Warwick hfiunly ivfused 
his offer. “ Tell your fliqjitpr,” said the proud oai4 to 
his messenger, "that Warwick, hue to his oath, is a 
bettor mau^uvn false peijurctl, t’hsronco, ami 'tjjjl 
settle tl^ quarrel by tho swonl* to which Jjo has 
apiiealcM^ 'lliere was bnt Kttlo light on Vainet 
Heath on that Easter momiik; when the buttle sofo- 
mencctl, for tho ann hail nfft rihOft, and theio was a 
Wvat mist; a mist, however, which probably saved 
Bl^ard from defeat. For three long Wnro tho eom 
toiroing hosts fopght iu tho mist, nimlly, bHndly, ana 
■with the utmost fury. Viotoiy nltciiiatcil. At onb 
time Ell ward was in the utmost daiigi'ft I huunM'ious 
that his lefi wing under HosUnm was lioaten, he was 
rushing into the cs^titro of too 1.ancaBfiianR, and 
narrOTdy owsipcil death. At length Warwick’s troops 
wore thrown into disotder. •'I’h.it dibordor appears to 
have ltH*cn ocensionod bylho mist which Friar Kungy, 
a magician, hail, it was fijlievisl, raised for tho oeea- 
sioii. The device on the tj).»l8 of the tmojH of th« 
larl <)f%)xfonl was a star with lays Ixilh bi*foro and 
behind. The to&vc eail hiul beaten the right wing 
of the Yorkistifundcr Hichard, duke of Gloucester, 
and was retniving froi% the pursuit to assist his 
fi lends, when his troops were received with a terrible 
^scliargoV arrows fiom tho earl of WarwinlFs men. 
they taking (Iwm to ho a^body of the enemy whose 
dovioo was a sun with rays. Apprehenhivo of trea> 
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ohoiy, Oxford, with eij^t hundreSi of hia foUo4era iho Lords Wenlock and Beanfort^ibid dhan^ 
Qed, and ^ becntne oonfindon. It was in vain tot snoto. Margaret ewnestly paired to sc^ (S 
Warwiek endeavoured to retrieve tho disaster. In ^^ung i>rince, bnt her supmrters would sot E 
order to revive oonrago of his troops, he rushed it They conceived that young Edward’s nan^ 
into Ao thickest of tho enemy, where he met nritfi his bo a tower oftstiongth to ^eir ^urty, yd 
death} and Us brother, the maniuis of Montague, in docs appf?ar to have availed wiedr much.* 
an attempt to rescue him, shared hii^to, Of all the and her eon were conducted ro^th, while 
great Lancastrian lords who fought ^n that day not went their several waj"« to coilcot foixies^ 
one esoa^, except tho earl of Ci}ift>rd, who joined of Devonshire and (^oijiwifil ospeoially h 
Jasper Tudor, earl of Pcmbioko, them in arms in canse of the House of I.a^jeasler, aiid in 
WalM fbr King Henry.^ On ^is sido, alsa Edwara days, an array, it is fail of forty thou 
lost several vuiaut eights and nobles, ns Loidsl assembled at Bath to fight for the Red la 
Cromwell and Say, and Sir John Lisle, Themas land. It was pror)Os(!d to maroh into Wav 


; bo a tower oftBii-ength to geir^iarty, anc 
«ioos appf?ar to have availed wieftr much.* 
and her son were conducted to Bath, while J 
went their several waj's to coilcot foixies^] 
of Devonshire and (^oijiwifil ospeoially toj 


Cromwell and Suy, and sirdohn Jjisle, Themas i^r,' land. Itwuspn 
and Jdu Milwutor, ^o were esquires to the dnke of army to joini^ie 
Clarenco. Tho numbers slain amounted to sox'oml into Cheslure, tc 
thousands: tho common dead being buritd alxrat half a famous archers o: 
mile from Barnet, where S ch%pol was erected fur tlie taken, and narrii 
goodSf their souls. Edward’s victory w’as complcto; amy would have 
antj no sooner was it gained, than he marched b^k to which Edward 1 
London and rode straight-to St. I’anl’s. 'riuiit eight bloody field <^B){ 
oR liOndon was uprcjarioiis with joy. Tho steeples tho danger wifh^ 
sent forth their merry {wals, and the ixseplo shoutckl to allow his one 
at the top of their voices,*" Long live King Elward I" Having supplied 
Tho poor dothroned Henry had been led out to ho assembled hi 
Barnet, and while tho air was rent with shouts fA* the fcas^of St. Q 
his rival, ha was ca|(dneted back to tho Tow’er. following day ho 

Margaret and her son, Prino) Edward, had been wes^ lie fonnd 
^ detains on the cqptluent during tho winter. But on the banka of t 
she was not idle daring that season. She had gathered had taken up a s 
a large army of foreigners and exiles, and with those, end, having tho 
on the 4th of March, she finally omimrked. Contrary 
winds had kept her in the Chanmd for three weeks; 
but at length on tho very day tliat'^Warwick ha(l.|^ 
fallen at Ikirnot, she landed at Weymouth. 1'he* 
nows reached her (in Easter Monday, and Hall says ,>j 

that, “ like a wonuin all dismayed fur fear she fell tu 
tho ground,’’ It may readily lie idiagiiK-d that the • 
ratastrophe was a crushing bldw to her hopes. Bnt • 

sh4 did not whullyi yield to Rt^pair. For a time her ' 

fortitude forsouk her, and she meditated escaping with ,-their 

sop and frianda to her former nltSe of refngo, ber ^o’ooni 

France, it had lAcn better for her had sIm carried “f ^ th 
that dobigu into excsdttion. But one can*conccive 3is u 

how relnctant she i|ight be to take such a step. Iter Jr ’ flproo] 
husband ^9lut a captive ^n tho I'owor, and however n Ips cat 

insignificant he was both os a iimn and a nionarcl^ \ vy fiir 

Jijor^arei, though proud and intperious, was not wi^ f, lovrof 

ing in duly to him. She lungpd to roleasdHhe I Acd f 

poor captivo from his prisun-houso. 'nidn again V | hna 

there was her tmly son by her side, whom she had t • p, A.t 

been taught to believe, and whom verily believed, ' ' \od« 

was tlie nghtfnl neir to tho erovnf^^of England. and ^ ^ ^ 

she was keenly desiron? of seeing, that crown adorn ) 9, iii 

hia brow. With these fillings mingled those of fell and "sfonosed'j 
revenge.. Tho hated P)dwai;i^, duke of York, who had lonM and. doci^ 
usurped her husband's throne, had drh'eh her into vffl|eya,--«anijjjjj, 
exile, and had slain her fiends and siipportere—^in a ,lod^ hi vitg ^, 
word, liad rained her family --was still king of Eng- three mill as;^ „ 


_ . 'ojiosed to maroh into Wal 

army to joini^ie earl of Pembroke, and ^th|h» I 

into Chetdiire, to strengthen yt’xvith a thMOe 

famous archers of thakcoiinty. thif tllh “ 

taken, and carried out without empositiOj'^—^g^ been 
amy would have bean far more ibrmidiS^* ** »Mgkret’s 
which Edward had encountered and .?* that 

bloody field Burnet. But he xras tooxi oo tM 
tho danger wifh^luch ho was onco fajivo.co 

to allow his enemies time to collet^ J^tened, 

Having supplicjd tho place of hisV ® rPT^^jwreng^. . 
ho assembled his forces at Wij^i,. JT™iimJy®bnaed, 
the fe^tf of St. Ocoi^e, on thej£ koi^^ 

following day he marched to Mt, 1 , 1 ; vn the 

west. He found^^em. on Vi^rd ^ the 

on the banka of the Sevenij^jj seore#*^*' Tew***®P®^ 

W talion lip a .liwiig po^ omal-rf™ in a cIm> ’"V 
«ld, haying <le abbey ' 

^a.|' 

-ii. ■ a ' ■ 

\ ^' 1 .^ - <jpl 7 BCtf, TfiWKESBUHr, 


W'of 

lit really , 
^ Queien 
Sounds 
ffie men 
S.Qp the 
pj«t fen 
N men,. 

ofiW 


l«on in a clolsa..^7 

the abbey at 
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•he waa keenly desirous of soeing. that crown adorn ) 3, iii ^ , ’ • 

hia brow. With these fillings mingled those of fell and “aforiosed'i--,, , *'Pf'n eveiy hnnA i . 

revenge.. Tho hated Pklwaid, dtito of York, who had lanes and' docl many 

usurped her husband’s throne, had drh'eh her into to approach ''fj 

exile, and had slain her fiends and supporters—in a .lodged hi 'ii<hs 

word, li^ rained her family -was still king of Eng- thi-ee mUi asyg „»„ *?*?’ “f*! 4fa of Mav 
land, and if she could again ancrow^iJiim how happy hosts omtoot j ^ -1®.®®” >n mortal combat. 
she would he. When, therefore, fri^Ss again began time thfhos}^ ,"trong in their noBi+.'/.r.**'®® 

to assomhlo around her, her.roirits and ho^ revived, pulsed 

and she resolved to stay ana make <mo more attempt remaineoath--- y- .^P^fwons, it would him tinn 
to recover the crown tor Iwr husband and ifcstority. cult to Fte^j ^ »' but SomeiBot 

Amomr thoso'who ioinei* Oneen Maroramt -worn tha hia mo.' tbi ru. Open fields bv htma*!.- .Ito . 


Among thoso'who joined Queen Maigaret were the his mei; tiq ^n fiel^ W bypatha and 

the of Somerset, the earls of Oxford and Devonshire, attacked. • * wuit. Lora Wenloek 


attacked 


Wenlock 


’*’*• to haye 


• •• 










l}* -X.*a-* nj fW- 
H'CftVtt 


iL^lAii*!!; l 3 ^.‘f?3RrnT5*Tii 


cSSp* 

SSE'^r 

KrTijgTM^ni, 


mm, 


', fiia^niet was ^ 
gmttBla^liter, < 
ledthoiriidvan- 
Ai iiho lxee4 At 
the cmp^thfi yotimi- 
^Accame oonfnion and dw' 
——»’wninant of tbo adheronts of 
JooK.to fli^t. Sobs flod into lanes and ^ 
y hgpods to-jescapo; others were 
lit' B)U 4 stroam in a meadow dosq hy tho 
pt|ua 9 , g;Dt into* the town and took‘'ycfngo 
'' ^nd the. and dsewhero, as they 
lioidtWenlqpk was slain by Somerset's 
*' ’■ ■* ip in a frenzy of 

aiALord Bmn- 
aiia about three 
lecn's armyt to* 
sr son and tho 
ejSQt, mA the Ijord St. John and other 
‘paydersl.wero taken prison^ Tonng 
Prince,’^ was tok^ in tho field 
and'was barbarous^ mur-. 
hVto king ho 'was asked by 
j^hd^brought him .'to England ? 
(xoiffn dw nuno owti'inhoritandv’ ..was 
I immediatoly struck on tho 
king’s oivn gauntletod hand, and -this 
thy' signal for his mnmor, which 'was 
dukes o^^oronco and Qlouccstor. 
e that thmuko of Gloucester, aftor- 
III., appbars eogistufinously in tho page 
Ho had 0 ^ ivif^^ia Inother when an 
ffagne^aud had\i^mod with him to 
kingiT^ . That kidgdm was now won, 
T lua brothers mi^r^’ell have spared 
yfinthfol.son of ibneastor. 

Gloneester’s in tho bloody deed'f^n^odowed his 
suhyMiuont (irolSl^tor. At this.timo ho >vuB|^t<twen(7 
•years of ego, aAlvor one so yonng^o u^play sncli 
forooity, waa an eM promise for tho fiitora. Wlmt* 
over gaHlh^tiy he n^bt havp displcQrcd in^tha Isittlo 
of Tewkesbury as a^^ghttitwas sadly maiTod by 
ids cruelty as an-assoss^ But lliehaidis nature liyd 
none ,<jf. we milk of h' 
perbaps,fno(ii tbo defor 
<ptilariy supposed to 
nideed; one of his .«nemi& 
him as !<TntIp of statute, i 
badked, having his Icft.sho 


I waSjCptbled to dftapo from tho field; Tut she was 
pdisttteved ^ a smalCroligiqus house at'Covintry, and 
waroarriod to Iiondim in .Hb tndn of the victor, and 
comMtted to the Tower. 


kindness in it. It''^ 
of 'his min^ that he 
)^n deformed in body, 
tho period has^depictM 
ttured o£ limbs, .ciuok- 
or much higher than 
his right, and hard-favoured^ visage.’* Stow,*tlm 
.aotiduuyi howovor, says that ho^ht^aspolmn 'wi& 
sbne onoieat man who -was pqi-sonally acqmuntcd 
^th .him, and who. affirmed "that ho was of bodily 
. sh^».eomoty mreu|^, but of low statnro.” 

• '5he ‘victory of Tiyvvkosbury was followed by oxccit- 
- tions. , The diiko of Somerset and other LaheastriaA 

1.^.*_L—' - *._a__.^_tx it A jrtu .. i_. 


Ednvnrd|teiYed in Lemdon on 21st of Mav, aiul 
on that same night Hoiriy VI. died in the Tower. 
^Vhat death ho qfi;^ must over remain » mystery. 
Warkworth’% O^oniole ‘relates The same night 
thatKing Edward ^jomo to IiondoQ, King Hqnry, bowg 
inward in prison in tlio Tower of Iiondou, '«ras put to 
(Ibath the.2lBt day of May, on a Tn^ay,night 
between eleven and twSlvo of tho dock, bdng then at 
I fho Towo% tlio duko of Glou ceste r, brother to King 
Edward, and manybUsors. ifRQ on Che morrow ho 
was oluiatcd and brought to St. Paul's, and his fitce 
was OTOn that ovory oito might sco him; and b his 
lying ho bled on tlm pavement tboro.'* On olhoa 
hand, Yorkist 'writers relate tliat when lloniy hSord 
of the fatal reverses of his friot)d» and tho death of 
‘his sqp, the o^t was fiital to his life. . All' tiiot 
is cortaim.howcvor, is that Henry’s death was sudden* 
and tlion^i ho laboured under an ill state of health, 
this drcumstanco joined to tho general manners of 
tho ago, gavo a natural ground Of snspioion that ho 
was most foully murdered: a snspioion which was 
rather increasoa than diminished by tlio expjsaro of 
his body to tbo publio -view. A«d as tllti'dakc of 
Gloncestor had oprmly aidod in tly ossmisiiuitiou of 
his son, and was in the Tower on tho night when 
llonry died, it was natural that ho should bo sus- 
peotod of Mlliug him, os^ially os in after days ho 
'was guilty of many a Moody deed. But it may bc 
that Kichard was innocent of the crime laid against 
Jum: that tlio unfoiiuiiato monardi died broken¬ 
hearted. • 

All tho hojica of tho llouso of Tvancsster seemed 
now to ho uttorljf extinguished. , Every legitimate 
piiuco of that hooso was dead, and almust every great 
Icador of tho parly had poriskod with their swords‘ih 
their hands, or .by tho bcadsmim. On hearing tef tho' 
defeat of tho peon’s forces at Tewkoshury, tho «arl 
Pembroke, was lo'^ing forccJ in Wqlos, dis¬ 
banded hk anny, and iiitfi Brittany with«ihq 
ygung dulm of Itu^mond. Th#oar^f Oxford escaped 
Jnto Franco. . WhaloEdward ^as in\ho we^iFalron- 
widgo. who. had kept tho Ohahncl as admiral, by 
^mrwick's appointment, liod levied some forces ‘ 


shj^.^.^ E ng land , as tbeir jndgeB,'and condemned to 
.ddatb;^‘iAd thpse judicial slaughtors were rendered 
tho iqtm aitodons from^ho fact that many who were 
thtti .|pdbed to. death were drag^^ from tbq sano- 
tagn of ^ ^ Tewfcosbni^, notwithstanding 

hilA-'piramiaed that those vdio had ; taken 
ho pardoned.* ^tneeh 




|)aidoned.*^Qneeh 


If^garei 


Kei^and had advanced to London, pivclaiiiflng. tha^ 
ho coihO to deliver King Ifom-y; biU tho citizens 
idiut their gates against him; and when^ho attacked 
the both by • land force and wi^h diips mt tiio 
river, was repulsed. Ealcoubridgo retired to Sami- 
wich, which -ho fortified, and on tho day after his 
return to London, Eihranl num-hod against tho daring 
adventarer, as " a man of yuai audacity, and fiiotbus 
witlud, whom evil life stiried up to disturb tho oon^ 
ri|fin \wA.li." lIoip« taken pcisonor and immediately 
raooute^ From that time thero was no opposiUon to 
IMward’s govomment from tho adherents of tho Uonse 
of Jjaucastor. Pgp^'was rostoied to .tho nation, and 
on tho 6b of October a ptrliament wao saxanionod. 
whlph rati^ as usual oU thq acts of tho '^tor, «id 
recognized liis legal anthority. Atocmg those aeto ' 
may 1» namedthe oroaUon ojiiliinfaft son, Edward^ 
Prjmoo of Wales. In Jtdy ^ otun^ 















ooondlof 


Otttl HA-riONict aiattMttt OFilNGIjk2d>. 


^jSjtTi.y v*ii 


_pceTBraiid Icm^ts a^Weatituiiktor, 

•II of mr^om took • aolenm oath to znaiilitem tiiMsnot 
* oeseiQii m tlie yooog'priiice to the crowii of Ihigfuid.: 
Bibhard, duke of GIraoarter, who aubaeqnently sa]p* 
plaq^. the young prince, and was ppbabiy hu 
nrardeier, being the second temporal peer who todc 
that oath* As a uatnial conseqijegce oi his oomdete 
success, Eklward heaped honours and reijards on those 
vriio had finight for him, while mlny of those who | 
had fought against him were so^ht out and put to 
death. S^e, however, who had heeu hjostile to tAo 
Torkists, sulnnittod to the “fiProurito of foMone,” and 
were pardoned. The hostile prelates we» espec^^ 
talmn into Bdward'ffHhvoureiUf policy which gained 
for him the future support of the clergy. Fuller sara 
that many persons in playing their car^ and who 
jSguoely Imew which wl» ^e trump, easily obtainod 
their pardons; the conrso Doing that same friend of 
. successful part^ should procure the seal el the 
1^^, and tlmt the olugtoollor should oonfing "the 

Having onishod all his enemies, the courtof Mward 
onoo more became the gayest and most magnificent in 
Europe. As before, also, he devoted himself to plea¬ 
sure and amusement. By his gaieties and easy foimiiar 


re]^t^ aruelties^xerdsed upon his enemies, ho had 
ww-nigh forfoitm. The example of his jovial festivi¬ 
ties tended to too same end; for it served to abate 
the former acrimony of foction among his subjects, 
and to ratoro die social disposition which had boon 
so long inteiriipted between the opposite parties. 
Every cue seomou to bo satisfied with his government. 


tw y - I ■ 4 •, ,•( 


ai„. -lO , 


weidth- of tVe NaviHeii aid 
be ditidsd. Be ocmoealed A;, 
fiom the ponuft of Gloddl^i. 
fiot to be thwarted. Fegt 
oiter h» lad 3 g*lbveb and, ' " 
day, he disoSrered her 
and placed her in the « 
oonla plead hia cause befiirtf. ihe'kiii^^ 

were present on the oeoedon, aid theje _ 

qwrrd between thed. hfy lord o&defljjbiiito no 
(Ejection to my lord of Glonoester hajHhg 
in-law Anne fli his wifi), bat he would ndt' “ 

" part, livelihood.”. At length, hioutotor) .'• 
resoBciliation took place, and the qaesthfo^^ . 
hood” wus^aally setdod W a pBrliiA^i‘AJM 11^4/ 
dividing the grMtdirtunonf Warwick'bbtws^ A^ 

7 il brothers: Clarence retaimng the greatoo^'pMrt 
the disputed acoessivi. But .laag|btfora:;^m 
division to» place, Bicfai^ appears to ^▼ai 'ttimad 


or toe oisputed acoessivi. jiiut .im:>g|iaatora:;tPH 
division to» place, Bicfai^ appears io^ve'n||lmad 
the lady Anne^or their son and chm 
at MidueHhinvCasde, which had hee^iwprDp^h^;^ 
the earl of Warwick, a.d. 1473. Tl^f^reatest . 

in this adjustment was the*widoT^ oonn^af’d 
Warwick, inodier of both Isabella, the wiifo 
rDnce,^aud Anne, the wifo of Qloucestmr.- A^.l^h 
sho had bronghtathe moss of the prepert^ tho 
family, she was left almost destitute. 


Everyone seomou to bo satisfied with his govompicnt, 
and the memory of past calamities served only to 
impress thp people more strondf with a sense of 
allogiimco, and with the rosolntion of never agtun 
incurring the hazard of renewing fiuch direful scenes. 
The storm of passion which had so long disturbed the 
bonds of societyiwas; ihd{^ siicccedcu by a calm of 
sovoral years* duration, and which was soaioely dis- 
^turlfd by a fiipblf attempt of the esul of Oxford to 
interrupt the harmony. That nobloD^n, subsequent 
to his escape to Franco, with a fbw sh^ for some 
time kept the oorat o^ihe Ohannbl in a state of alom, 
and finally captnrad Kount St. Michael, in Cornwall, 
but he sununderod upon condition tlmt his life should 
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cmik Mt) MjlATABit. 


witb'liim on^of ttko, 
ohwediUie dbannel ftioia 
V ^*®****^ of •fifteen htuidt^' men it 
if aroherB, and a great nnxnber ci 

;«iid atjRUs^. CcaDines inya that the. 
wl^m^vM.laind^'atcfnpied three weeka Befinn 
^ Calais, Bdwti^ sent a herald to t^ ■ 

Fre^ ffkg' dotttuEidine' tfio Bartender of not only 
tha^ bnt his kin^om, wMoh ho daimed 

on iho ora -grarain' is his ll^t and inhoritanco. Go- 
uraMs ai^ thiat this letter 'was written in saoh an 
dMMi niyle that -he ooald scaroelT bdieve any 
., Bti^w4rt ppt .yrote it. Bat the pnr% of the kin- 
*gaig(V-‘a^. the urroganoe of this oelsoAtod epistle, 
ba^no .weight with thd French monarch. Instead 
of jeetoriung an^ answer, ho took the herald into his 
oloi^ c^li^$drwith him most iaiailiarly, tolling him 
ths|hoJ^j^ .hiffh respect for tiie king of Fneland, 
W^oa. nd;]h(Aw had mon induced to undertake tho 
eiwifiUliifdi&e of Bmwundf add the die- ■ 
afi^^ oorareSIlp ''of France, who would certainly 
: ahe^on. him os' sooft as theu own purposes wore 
anqra^ ^en in the politest manner possible, 
Low' tooderod the horuld throo hundred dlrowna 
'vrfillth he reoeived, and promised him one thousand 
' nwm if . ho contributed fo-bring about a pcaco. 

:. Fleraed -hy ^ condeecensbn and lifierality of the 
' Fl^B/sh^ *noinaii>b„ the bonld, who was a native of 
' hTonnao^y^pramised to promote his views to the 
' utn^ ra'fiu power, and advised ium to address all 
his; overtures of pmce to the lords IFoward and 
SjaMeyf who had groat influence with Edward, and 
who in point of &ct, adverse to the expedition. 
Loom was much revived by what ho got out cf this 
Bofi-pat^ herald;, and committing hiip.t#the care of 
the oeloltiidted hi^rum Comines, ho wdB*eent back to 
the kiu.whoisen^um "as well pleased as posrildo." 

As rwt^ Vmines, this invasiofi of Franco by 
Edward lY. porO^ o£ a comedy rather than a 
tra^y. s^e dnke^ Burgundy ^m'to him at 

Cahtis wiui a* powerfulhmnw; but instead of this ho 
f^ved at his camp awmed oolv by a slender ro- 
tmu^' He had mmed. m^rmy, ho said,, an nn- 
suochnfnliexpedition into wmiany. Edwdrd showed 
ugns Of wtath, but the dSe pacified him. If he 
would 4 naroh to Sh Quefitim he said, tho marl of 
Sb .Fd,. oAltable of Fmncea|muld sqprender that 
, town into*Ida.biMids: ^^rd, ihoicfc^ boldly^ 
mandiM to St.'(^entin; but ra the anivd of fiie. 


crowu he bad so eloquently and raiogantly 
deonndedi no^ did Louis di Fisnoe make iflsy at¬ 
tempt to drive him out of France by &rce of ams. 
He sfbod iq dread of him; but he resorted to sftrick 
rather than fighring. Oominos was requested to send 
for a servmit comforted with a omiain EngUdi lord, 
and when became it was proposed that he should go 
disguised as a iMapld to tho E^l^h. camp, After 
some domuT this servant foil in with the propoiml, and 
Ubving, learned his lospn, dressed up with s- <^t of 
aims mad#out of the ranner of a rnimpef; tbe'tuopk 
Berald re^funed to the hkigliBl^amp,^whero ho was 
well pxieived. Ile'^^lqred hlr^rt m well that a 
negotiation * was opened through comminionm^ 
There was no great difficulty in coming to terms. 
The Englisb army lay foi neA-ly two mon^ inacjtivtf 
near Feronno, and tho winter was fast approaching, 
so that a war with Franco for this year was out of 
the qqpstion: especially aa»no assistonco coiM lx> 
expected from tbe dnko of Burgundy.* Besides^ 
through conviotion or bribery, the lords Ediirard’s 
own conncil recommended oif immediate peace with 
the French king, and it would not have b^n wise to 
have resisted Uieir counsel. Moreover, the Frendh 
king showed himself to bo so loving a friend to tho 
En^ish monarob that it would have boefl discour¬ 
teous to bavo resisted bis ovurtui-(g for pcuoo. On 
tbq part of Edward, tlio lord Iloward and tbxco others 
managed the negotiation, and the money of Louis was 
circulated so freely among them that tbe preli¬ 
minaries were soon settled. Tho professed object of 
the.expedition was to obtoin possession of tho imneb 
q|pwn, or at least to i-ecover tbe lost provinces of 
^nnondy and Qnscony. But nothing onoro was 
beard of tbeso didmB. There was to bo a*tnico for 


ny. jsawara snowea 
pacified him. If be 
be «ud, the marl of 
vould sigreader that 
^ iboinfc^ boldly^ 
ra tbe ^rrival of fiie. 


marabed to ot. Quentin; but ra the ^mval of the, 
at tlut town to take pctfeeseKsi of it tho 
coaitaidd .flr^ upon them from' ^e ramparts, and 
saU^g. oiiat killra a great number before its walls. 
Baignady was still wiUi Edward, and be professed to 
beaatoniahsd,atthe constable’s conduct; but finding 
that;!EH' 9 aili^ trBS;e^^ aid suspooting trcAcbety, 
be tQolt. tiiii dwartnre... Edward was alr^y 'sick of 

1_Tk_1.JL1.^H_--AS. 1_ t^'A^ 


during their joint lives; that tlie daxij^n of h^anoo 
shoula marry |j^e prinooss Elizabetlrof^gland ;«and ' 
that 08 soon os Edward had received the-75,000 
crowns bo Should return to Engfknd with bis wHblo 
army. Edmrd was also to rtoeioik 60,000^ orowifo 
as wo ransom of Margaret c^^jon, qneon-dowagor 
of England, which being paid, (be was set at liberty 
and returned to Franco. But Louts bad others to 
pay a&jmll as King Edward, for it is on roewd that 
bo bemwed benrions to tbe amount of lCL|)y0 crowns 
on tbe kinrs fovonrites; tho lords Iloward and 
Stanly reeling each two thousand qf that ram for 
their seiyices "in bringing about a peace. It is won¬ 
derful bow liberal Louis was on this occasion. Tim 
two armies, alter the conclu8i<m|^ tho truce, remained' 
some tlnifc in the neigb^urhsodW each other; and the 

*EnKlisb Vero not only freely admitted into Amiens,* 
r® ■» I. _! I. .1 


retinttlbihiciia after thera jnmiiflcatioiis.witb renewed 
. cesV^ H.'lf iadera, that this Eai^UsiK idng, 

*ralkiri;^& oontoading-with 

invaram of 
the .dhaaaeterisliots hf a 
t He hover made any attempt at figb^g* 

■' i - y-. 


w^ie Low resided,biitall their riuugcsftercdefrayod;’ 
ww and wtuals being furnished them at ev^ itm 
without money and wiriumt price. One d(^, indeed, 
Louis sent l^warb-tbroo hundred loads of the hast 
wineq td Franco, lliore wo* no end to bis libondity, 
and hla cxm^^ence in tho English vms ttabovuded. 
At one it is sa^ that above nifie thousand 
EwgliA .wero in Anfiehs, many of whom briiaved so 
disorderly that Edward d0ii^::jDoaia to shot the 
gates.against them; but he replied tiiat he would 
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^- V ™ Bwufc vwviv^e oi uu cnita 

Bourbon, 

and tto cardinal his brother; and-Edwaid was 

dcmoo. As the monatxshs approoJied 
o^other low to the grouiid,SaftS 

mbraciA through the t^wnings in the mting, there 
^ aetherJovj W; and then the k^oflhanoo 
bado Edward, as hu cowdn, right wd^c. Thera 
no living, ho said) ho was HStiSl? 
sceinjo and ho tWkod God tlie intorviow was upon 

™ that Edwi^ 

TDtllfnod u)A nArnttYtmAvil- • _ 


kin™ i7 I compliments the two 

*tngs pnwooded to business. A missal and a crueffix to 

OTputting ono hand in 
o^he bwk and tho other on th^crucifix, ^oro with 
solomnitv to observe tho treaty. Km fol- 
conv«r«ifion, in tho counse of whidi 
Muft mode romo advances,^ which afterwards cost 

Oomines says;—.“When 
tlw two kmg# hml sworn, Louis, w^o h^ alwavs 

Edward in a joegrovrayTSt 
f riitfit to see him atlK.^^ 
rf ^ ^Id wmo mlft divert himself with tha irav 

^ him the cardinal not >'“*« ■ 

.^r oonfosHor, who would willinalv absolve av«Jn^ presented 

with tho^oiy and pronused to go td Parif^t tm 
fm Louia flionght hf liad W i 

•wajr. On Iijs return to n^ens ho ozpiessod*^ 'i 

his unoasin^ at the readiness iSn 

^ IBabidtiieTof 

Jfingland. he saiA was a v»frv fin^ ‘ ™ * 


rotum. It «*-Duld ho better Ibt tho sSSo roUita 
^v« between them: his prodeeoimm hid bSn'£ 
hSd Normandy already; Bnt as S 

ffled Howard, who re- 

^’^a 

^th the giMteii 
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of lus 


fsm am 


and xnore 

as eYeir. H% 
to jBeaaqafity. At .tlie aamotima 
el to hu nd>jecte. The 
boUoa to htl penoQ and 
punidied^th death. Thus ThomaB 
n m t A of ^farwi<dcBhire, was exeoated 
aa a.' traitoFfor an angiy etni^^eum which in theao 
da^ waild aply fjrodacie a, fit of lauehter; and ono 
StoiMgri a^det^yiton, waa put tn deem for the ima* 
ginat^ dinie 'of neororndhcy. In aome casea his 
was ci a more legitimate charaoter. lie 
olaindSiied £ia snbjeots with very little ceremony, lAt 
ne vaotald got allow thodk. ^ plunder one afiother with 
infnau^. ;hnd after his retun* from France the 
cou^ifay^ swarmed witn robbers, for his soldiers com¬ 
pensated tSemselvos for the loss of «plundor in Franco 
by j^agtog their own countrymen. To put a stop 
to4n^ {limners the king went in penox^witii the 
judgto to«tty:(i^ffimder8, and every one apprehended 
fbtv toe le^ tolffc wiu hung without mercy. He 
seetos io have ddighted in exeeutiems. But ono 
mtended victim^ escaped his vengeance. Henr^ earl 
of Biohnwnd, was soil alive, and his existence^^ a 
perpetual torment to his mind. In the hope of got- 
tiim him into his hands, an ombos^ sent to the 
di^ of Brittany to renew the treaties m alliance, and 
to prevail upon him to give np the wnng earl, and 
his Unde, carl of rombroko. His ambassadors 
were instructed to assure the dukd that ho would 
marry earl of Bichmond to ono of his own 
daughiprs, and thus finally put an end to too quarrel 
between the Houses of Yo» and Lancaster. Deceived 
by this promise, whidi was ,baokod a bribe, 
loo duke did give up those oarls to the anroaasadors; 
hut afterwaros doubting the sincerity of Edward, hi 
adroitly reciv0red^em and placed thgm in a«ano- 
tnary, at the sammmo promising to guard them 
with so much esrew^t they should not cause any 
trouble intBngland. v|ut if t^e young oarl^f Bioh- 
mond esoa]^ King Eowj^’s rovonge,« not so did his 
ovm bix^er, too duke otwtorence. 

In the year 1477 the H^ee of York became sud¬ 
denly invdved in one of Wa darkest tragedies on 
record—a tragedy which, inwo end, proved fatal to 
his owxwfemily. ThAu had »vor bton onyeordial 
friendship Iwtweon the tiuk(»f Olarence and the 
queen's relations, and their inflninco had produced a 
coolness between the two brotl|^rB, wlpoh, though 
d^hi^at first, grew into a most diafiiy*aiumoid^. 
At tl^ time ne (me of. any note was allowed to dlo a 
natural death. Ono of the commonly reported causes 
(li dee^ was the use of witchcraft; but others who 
bad phid the debt of nature from natural causes wore 
too oomroionly held to have been poisoned or smothered 
in tb^ peaoeftd beds. -ImbolL, duchess of Clarence, 
after na Jildedi of a mw%eeks, died in December, 
1476. tind one of bet female attendants woS aoonsed of 
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eetatai.' Clarrace turned his eyes towards tins ^ch 
sueoeimm. cHe pn^oeed for t£a hand of this, great 
heireea, and her st^mothor,. Clhrenbe’s own witer, 
who Icnred him botmF than her brothers Edward and 
Bi(>hard, wamly^^nsod his caupe. ]^ward, how¬ 
ever, opposed it wttk all his ii^ht. As soon as ho 
hciard of the negotiation his jealousy was aroused, 
altnongh from motivesaef polipy as well 'as from 
natnnu afiRmtion it would havo been his wisdom to 
h^o promoted the match . It jgsnld saem, however, 
that Queen Elizabet^lSd something to do in the 
matter, for her brother, Anthony WoodvUlo, earl of • 
IBvers, waa proposed as a jpopor husband to the 
wealthy heiress. Eiurl Bivors was rejected with die- * 
doin; but at the same time King Edward caused h% 
brother Cloronoo's negotiation to iftiscarry. Claronoo 
liad nowr been very guardt'd^ his expressions ateut 
the king, but be now became more bold in his laa- * 
guago than ever. But whatovo^ invectives ho uttered 
they were said among bis own circle, tor ho rorely 
appeared at court or m the council, and when ho did 
ajmdkr ho'was sullon and silent. But the court was 
iutonued of his hard spcochoti,*hnd sn^i roade 
him fool its vengeance. It was A this timo that 
Thomas Burdott and the priest Stooew wore executed 
os before related. Both these were in the service of 
Clarence, and they wore clearly put to death not so 
much for tho crimes imputed to thorn os to wound 
his foelings. Both died protesting their innooonco; 
tmd Clarence, who was warmly attached to toora, 
pMsonted himself in tho council chamber at West¬ 
minster to prove that they had mot with ifii imjust 
doom. In proclaiming Ihoir innocence ho bitterly 
exclaimod against the iniquity of their persecutors. 
This was Edward’s (^portunily of wr^king his ven-« 
gcanoe on his offending brother. A ^ncil of poors 
and prelates were called, b^ore whom he locked 
Clarence with gnany aoousationa, ofid* no was dSm- 
mitted to tho Tower. A parliam^t was snmmoi^ 
on tho lOtli #r January^, a.d. 147% when too king ap-^ 
peated in person as his proseoutot. ifo was charged 
with'high treason; but the aoousations brought i^inst 
him were either gnmly absurd or of a trivial nature. 
There waa not a single overt act of treason ^ong 
them, {i^vicst artidos were that luf hod caused 
his servants to report that tho king wn%sk nocro-. 
.mancer, and that Burdett was unjustly executed. • 
Tho king therefore *hold that ho was eio necroman¬ 
cer, but at the same timo ho chaigcd Clarence with 
dei^g with too devil by means of conjurors and 
neoron)anoor& Ho was also aAnsed of plotting to . 
^throne 1^0 king and diftohorit too king’s chil- , 
oren. Houtood ohaiged also with liavipg given his ' 
sewants large, sums of monpy, wherewith to entertain 
tho king’s fubjocts, to induce thorn to believe that 
Bluett had b«n wrongfully executed. It was said, 
also, that ho had hiAiood some of tho long’s Bubieots 
to take a saeramental oath to* ho true to mm add hi». 
heirs; that hOi had engaged to restore the oonflscated 
estates of toe Lancastrians: that He was in possession ' 
of all actmnder too great seal m ^sioxj VL, whereby 
after the death of Henry’s eon He vms to bo heir to the 
jcaown; and that his retainm were kept folly armed 
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tfBst and bift 
, . dukeW Okmoester, 

1 a^ dia^tentod nobleo, and to fim 
J ctobm of a civil tnur into a flame. 
^141^ nulitaiy xjepntation, and bad tba 
opetationf fiw two yeaxs 
». j ^ There waa an alternation 
vM.Jthe bordenr of the two ooantriea, but 
James bad been enabled to raise 
thousand men, which oompcdled Oleu- 

^.. . Ott thJ pensive. In tbf jrear 1482, 

howei^.Amtten tod|( a dtfferenMum. The duke of 
i^lbaayt 'kcqtker of King James, had been imprisoned 
in ih^Nullilfi of winburgh, and bil made his escape 
Int^^ranoe^. from whence, after a brief exile, ho com 
tuyeFoy^ ^En gl and. Alexander, duke of Albany, 
Mm upjtifli .tA^e 8cottidi crown, pntendi^ that 
^Mns%^ a bj^id; ^nd he propel that if ^ward 
.troifld* tend*him a good army, no would surrender 
$efriH^.Bbknowledg^ himself the vassal of E^land, 
rebgiBtp e' all allitmoe with Louis of Fiance, anf if the 
]Chnr^ would permit—for ho had tfready two wives 
•^has'^uld mar^ one of Edward’s daughteis. A 
treaty, to that eneot—although Edwud must have 
Mown he was leading himself with a traitor—^was 
s^ed, on the lOtn of June at Fotheringay. Iho 
duw of Albany and Glouceater*onteted Scotland 
With an armv of twenty>five thousand men, and 
haivi% captuftd Berwiok, marched to Edinburgh, in 
which they were received without opposition. At 
that time James was shut up in the castle, whitW ho 
had.fled for safoty from his dimffected dbblos; who, 
while he lay at Lander towards the Orders, ba<l 
burst into thfl rou^tent at midnight, mid had. sarriod 
off several, of his swouritos and hung uem over the 
bnd^ of Lauder. Athe government of Sootlaiidwaa 
ahnost dfrtolved; thfp oxtroEoity some of 

lords, after havuk in vain sommonea the Scots 
to ih^ standard to rdl|t the dukes of Albany and 
GlouoMer, sent propos^^for a poaoo with them, 
which affor a brief negotKion was concluded. The 
principal clauses of this tc9|y wore ^at the duke of 
Albany ihpuld be iff true foitkful subject to his 
Iwolher JSBes; and tbaft ho ^Huld be sestored to all 
his estates aiid honours, and pUdoned all his offeoww. 


HedbitolaiBd»i^wtna]fy'mfhliim it is but it 
was c^y topisij^t mtwrupUon frmn Sootland I 
he was enffl^ in the wax he was now moditaiiing i 
1 %st war waa with Franco. Louis had now offended I 
him beyond foigiviAffsa. That * old flne of Fnmoe " | 




to Jbe ihffrriod to the 
nd, and ho Jim paid a part of 
but it was final]^ agreed that 
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her tonitorios. At this time ktarywta dead. JVhile 
af Bruges ih the month of February, 1482, dm wont 
out one day with hor retinue to ^ her hawks at the 
Iftrons, anmwBs thro^ from her horsey from which 
aoddeut, amr lingera^yWimimBonth M«lw4i, she 
died. She left throe cbildrou: two sons, and a 
daughter, Mugot, who was three years of age. Louis, ♦ 
king of France, was overjpyod at the death of his frit* 
nei^bour; for in that event ho saw that W a little 
management he could " round hisJclngdom means 

of uniq)i with tho House ofr Burgundy." lie never 
intondod that his son, the dauphin, should «uany the* 
Frincoss Elizabeth, Uio daughter of King Edward; 
and after some opposition from MaximiUan, the hus¬ 
band of'the deceased Mary of Burgundy, tho dauphin 
was betrothed to their iufimt daughter, Margot: lier 
marmgo portion being all those provinces which 
Louis had gained by fraud and forpo of anus. Tbo 
contract of this marriage was cor^nned by the parlia¬ 
ment of Paris, a..d. 1483, and was colehratod with neat 
rejoiciugs in that diy. When Edward heard of this ‘ 
event ho was enraged beyond measuro. He felt that 
he had been duped by tho ‘’old fox of France.” Ho ! 
vowed that he would cany such a war into France os ! 
1^ never been seen in that country. Groat prepaiu- I 
tioim wore set on foot for that war; hat«an enemy 
against whom there is no defence soon put an end 
to his projeots. By long indnlgenco in., every exooss, 
Edward had become enfrablod in body mid mind, and 
bis paroxysms of rage at Jieing tlms insulted and 
di^^raoed by ^uis, king of Ftwee, brought On an 
illness, of which he died on tho 9ih sf April, i% the ,» 
forty-second of his age. Edward was buried in 
tbo now <^pol of St. George, at Windsor, where also 
tho remains of the ill-fatw Hbnrjt YI. wore aftes 
wards removed: his tomb impfttin^liis mo^ lesson 
to the spectator:—• 

" Ilore o'er the ill-fated king Die marblo mope: ^ •' * 

i^And fiwt beside him. onoe footed KdwanI sIoc^T • 

Whcmiaot the extondod Albion could contain 
From old Bekrinm to the noilhcro 
The mva unites; wlicre e'en the great dud rest, 

And mended Re tho opprowor and Uit oppressed.” 

Tho waraotcr of Edward IV. is too strongly marked 
to ho mistaken. Ho ivas vin^tive, cruel, ambitions, 
and seuniaL In TOuth he waa admired for the beanty 
of his and the hondsomo form of his person; but 
q/re he attained to middle age, ho bbcamo, by his 
intemperaBce, corpulent end bloated. As a wanfor ' 
fow have been more successful; but when the hour of 
exertioa was past^ino warrior was over more ea^ to 
rudh into pleasure. In piivato lif^ his address was 
easy, engegipg, and fomuiar. Holinshed says of Ids 
manners that “ nothing won moro .iho hearts of the 
oemoipn people, who ofmtimei esteem alittife courtesy 
more 'tim a great hen^i.” Hehoe H was, that in 
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8^t6 his Tioeir uul his roii 
to the Is^ a tnmt meosoro ol 
'virtnss had hem oq^ to hi 
hare ‘won for himseu a nanu 


of terror, he rotaiod 
oTmlar fovonr. Ifohis* 


oatte-of Ustorv; but as his oaiwr was marke^^ VTT" ^ jlT* 
ffifandffiied with almost evoiy atniwMQ ms 

must l» handed down to Fstonty^ mo 


Xbg, the fim ohjeotwrUbk eitoh’af 
view w&a to obtfion and ken 
As before Be& he was aV 


moments, also, Edwi^ dmwod deep an:^ty for the j 
peaSeM reign of his fsn. 'When on ^ ^tk'bed he 
uf reported to Iwwo ^led the marquis of Dorset, tho 
queen’s son by her first hnsband, and lord IlasUngs, 
his chamborlun, to his nde, and implored ^em to 
•.live in ;^miiy, uttering these warning words: “ If yon 
among yourselves, in a child’s rmdir, fa}l.Bt ftbate, 
4>aay a g^^d man shall perish, ana haply ho too, and 
yo t^ ore this land find peace again.” 

'When tho dgring monarch nttored those warning 
words, it is probable that ho feared the minority of 
his son -^ould prove tho occasion of a fre^ outbreak 


his son -^ould prove tho occasion of a fro^ i 

between the mombotssof tho Woodvillo fiuiuiy and tbat eat^h party was endeavouring to outnutooaa'vio 
tho anment noUlity of thb land. Dnting tw latter ifQie ot^r: the one to kmp, turn tiie otiier - to get 
yean of his i^ign ho had boon enaldod hf ^ great possession of, tho yonn^kisg’s person. Bntlbr Sbe 
. degree to repress th^ jealousies. The dukes 6i evening they mot os Monib. *It was qpmt.'iii tho 

AUtsI 1%nAlrvnA>lsnvv« wmAIv TT^m _ a , _ _*_1-*_ ___. 


of JUS brother fl death thc^nfeo of Ohmoem wi» m, 
the north, and he haftenod to London' yfijSi ,«. jbkige 
num'ber of lus followers to^aastst at thef oaixxiikV^'M 
bis nephew, which was fixed for the 4th ol- Itsyt 
But before ho torrived there had been dissensigtii^ m 
th^ooonoiL The queen and her friends dedr^ito, 
raise an ainar to omduot Edward frtnn Lndl^ Oaitle 
to London; but tho«lord (dianiborlain, Hasfapga, sod 
others of the ancient nobility, <^poeed this metartune. 
Uastings threatened to leave tm court if it "traa 
persisted in; and it was finally agreed that two ikm- 
.wijLTt • - men-afcems should oonduot the iMg to West- 

^ BSOflXOX ▼. minster. AttAided by Bivoxs, Yaagl^ C^i^i fcd 

* vnwAnn v prescribed retinae, therefine, the young Inxtt set 

• * , out on his journey. Th^ tAveUm onward ^til 

Eiavaiu) V. was twelve ymrs old when he began to they retched Northampton. It is said that the d«k« 
roi;^. At the time of his father’s death ho ijfaa of Oilenoostcr had oedebrated the obsequies of his 
residing in Ludlow Castle with a conndl, amongrt deceased brother «jn the minster at York, and had 
whom wqfo his hmtonwil uncle, carl Bivers, and his there sworn fealty to Edward V., his mcomple being 
lialf brother, Sir Itichard Grey. It may bo piesumod followed by Ms train of six hundred ki^hts and 
that, before ho died, Edward had seen me error of his squires, all dressed in mourning. From '^k, too, 
ways. At all events bo seemed to have boon onxions ho wrote leiton’to tho queen, and to her brotfaex, 
that his sm at least should he brought up to load a lord Bivers, r^oie with the warmest professions to 
virtuous life. Only six wodks before his death he them, and of loyalty to young Edward. But it would 
drew up ordinances for tho regulation of his doily appear that about the same timo he wk^ other l^tMS, 
conduct—ordinances which presorihed his momhm which, if they did not contain disk^^ mu flmAritg, 
aftendanoo at mass, his occupation at school, his moafs wero not exprossive of any partumlar attachment to 
. and his spSrts. Thus, at his meals, no one was to sit tho queen «md her party, ^ero was nothing ho 
with him hut such as earl Bivow diould allow, and diyiadod so much as to see toe administration in their 
there was to''*'bo,read before him noble stories,, as hmds,,which was evidently cmtemplat^ inasmuch 
\)toovoth a prinoe to u^ossfand; and that too com- as ho knew they hated him. lie preventing 

• .-iSi! , » . . this; and henoo he engag^ HeuPyStoffiatl, duke of 

Buokingham, tow most poweifrjp aoblemanjin Eng¬ 
land, to nftbt him on too roodm Londmi at tho head 
of his numerous vassals. jHeso da]«» must have 
acted in concert thus earljm the new reign; for on 
toe same day toe king (wved at Northampto, they 
aniv^ there also^ Glowfestor frx>m too north, and 
I Buckindbam from,^ n#tR-wests Bat toe kkig h^ 
been anfi gone again, finie bod been sonffibrward to 
, Stony Styatford. It imnpposed by some writers that 
^ ho been sent to lodge that night at Stony Strat¬ 
ford in orde%tb.prevAtGlouoe8ter seeing lus nephew;, 
while oh toe othefband it is affirined tl^t.Mveni and 
Giot returned froii! theuoo to Northampton to toow 
: their respect for Glonoestor. There eon he no douM 


king of whom it can scarcely bo s^ that ho was ^ 
from any vice except avarice, toe indulgmfc of which j 
would have bridle him more than nisi^immrioiA 
appetites could havii»»lLiiJliiiilee^o left issue by his 
<iuoen, Elisabeth WoodviBo, two sems and seven 
.(laughtiors: Edward, his eldest son, succeeding him 
jbe a Mof season on hisqhrqpo. 


been am 
Stony Sj 
ho 

ford in < 


outnutooeavio 


Glonoestor and Buokingham, with too lords nas- 
tings, Howi^ and Stagey, and others, hod heemno 
njiMTcntly sincerely reconciled, to toe queen and her 
xwtionB and frien^ for^ they had acted in concert 
with thorn in tho court and in oouneila<wito aTmoaf . 
uqhrokon harmony. But there was a seorot animoait; 


moat pleasant companionship, There mm xux^ con- 
vivial ^nirto and ]^ea8antry displayad to toe evening 
party lof that 29to .of. Appl. Bustoess, 
tranototed oyer toeir wine cups. Heiuaijei ‘were 
oonoe^xod about too king’s remainiiag. jouto^.finm 


Stratford to London, and hh^a 
But after Bivers and Ginty 


BmfizigeQKh 

deiwM to 




com Am> ini^rTABY. 


yr»» I Kotet oomral^on^lwtweeii l3ie 
‘^of <ib«iwnl blood-Hutd Mnoe.lbw 
m vbloh gteat Mrt of 

rMi^t 4>f flliBt oonouliawnx ms sMn 
latl 'where Bixi^ and Qniy 
had they were otode priaonen. 
on ^ Stony Stiatfbrd, where the 
»«.^y were ready to leap on horse* 
h^oi^ and depart snward^ leave that lodging for 
tlto otthsa their oompany, hecanao “it -waa too I 


(h. Bnt they were not yet to go 
Thonua *Yanghan and Sir Biohard 




atopt^j^' All tlto, kii%\ other attondatKa wore dia- 
niastd and haaiaho^ fiom the eonrt, under the pain 
of d^th if they ever appeared again. It ia aaid that 
the ^jjtoodg . Img waa in .a nuiza of torror at sirdv 
. p(ootodmgB;''aad it may ‘well bo imaged that he 
' could, tn^erataad why 'tho friends of hia childhood 
aA jtotth aronld be thus uncoremonrouaQr tom from 
him. > But Qlonaeste^did all he could to padfy him. 
'Ho-fffl upon his knees hofim him, expressed tho 
strongest pro&aaion of loyalty and affection for him, 
. and aaaured him, aa hia loving tmdo, that 'wfiat had 
beeU' done 'was tor hia preservation. It does not 
appew'olear whether the two ihou|pid horse that 
attended tiie king -were amoi^ thoao who rotirod on 
tho order to disperse; but one thing is certain, tluit 
fnnn'this moment ho remained a prisoner in the liands 
of the two “ princes of the royal Blood ”—Gloucester 
and Buokinghara. As tor the earl Bivets^ lord Grey, 
Vanghon, aw Hawse, they 
wore conveyed northwam 
under a sfarang guard to 
Pontefiraot Castle. 

The nows of these sudden 
demonstratiAis occasioned 
great oommotioilnn Lon* 
don. Convinced mat her 
i-uin aHQ that of Ulk (toil-, 

(Iron was ful^ dotornked, 

'4he queen ned^ into Vie 
simotwy (ff Wostmins^h 
taking 'mth her her seco A 
son, ^ duke of York, oiA 
her ^0 djmghters.* Mean*^ 
while tho^putisans of*the ^ 
difibrent parties, in gi-cat * 
crowds and stsne of them ^ 

• in arms, had meetings and ^ 
oonsultationsi-hat no fixed 
resdutiansccmld bo formed, 
beduBse nbone know what 
ivere the real intentionB of 
thosb who bad the king in 
th^poWMsioiL Tlmlord ' 

HasK^ jusured thopedfle 

that 'tiio dukes of Gjouoestor and Bnokinghiun were 
aoring Ibr'^ tmUio wetd, and 'wefb i%Ht loyal 
to the Uw, aha there be little doubt Imt that 
such' WM £lh 1)^ef. At all events, though he him¬ 
self wie desiious of getting rid of the qneen-inaotber 
and he4?' relkriana- fit^ (Xwt, h« was not prepared 
to‘tdm iraitcff to the son <« his deceased .ijnastor 


tm fkiead. He wla heartily attactoedLtoAojo^ 
ikhoK, and 'oi^ meant to raise tho duke .of Glotw 
'oee#r to the r^jraiqy.' On the Ist of Idhy be sent* 
• mAeagUf ht mid^ht to Botherham, antoltotoop 
of York apd ohanoellor of ISnj^atid, assuring* him 
that the intentiona of the dukes rrare . honourable— 


summoned to meet them, and had sen^his messenger 
iRltor ho had had a oonferonoe with thorn. The queen, 
however, did not pnt Sny &ith in tho assntanoea of 
Hastings ;ftor wlieqJBot herham d oli'vorod hia message 
to her she oxclairaeh«iiiM!t*lfflff 'with’him, tor he la 
one of them that goeth about to destroy me and my 
blood." It would appear, indeed, that she 'would take 
no comfort, for More e|ayB,*“8ho sat alono in thq 
rushes, all aesolate and dismayed." .The atohbilhop 
endeavoured to comfort and soqUio her alarm. 
olaring that If her enemion crowned any other king 
than her son Edward thev would crown kis tooihor* 
tho duke of York, whom they had with them, on the 
morrow. As a ple(%e of his<own mneerity the (toan- 
celloT -with singular impmdenoo loft tho Grtot Seal 
with the queen, but becoming seiudblo of his error ho 
8(int a messenger for it and it was rqtumod. 

Moonwhilu the commotions in ^ndonoinoroased. 
Tho Thames -was full of tho boato of the dndco of 
Gloucester’s servants who 'wero watohing that no 
man should go to the sanctuary of WesimWer, and 
none should pass unsearched; tho citizens gathered 
in groups to discourse of tho events that Avoro passing; 
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and tho knights and gentlemen Avore putting on theii 
harness and asseipbling in companies.' In the n^st 
of those commotions a oougcil was held, at which 
ubhbishop of York, as uras the cmMom, produced tho 
Grtot BetdVbich he bad well-nigh lost. Hastings 
bad xptnrned fiom his fiying tisit to the dukes, and 
at thto council ho again osstoted that the dnka of 










The earl 
then hadi 
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Bivent and the lord Bichard Grey, aiuT o 
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was, 



wtore Ximt poor»; uut uio woq wumuk 
J jondoQ to bo ti*uwmjd on tlio nj^pointcd* Ho 
reoonunciided peace eud good order lu Jho oitv, iliat 
the coronation might bo condu^tw with ful duo 
Molcmnity. At tho aamo time Hastings could not but 
admit “tliat mattora wore' like to come to a field ;* 
blit if they did, ho added, the authority %^onld “bo 
that side whereof tlio king him^f was.” (.These re* 
])cated assurailccs of'tiuB^l^sssIniewhat i]|^aietud tho 
liundoners; but there wore still fearful misgivings; for 
while Hastings was endeavouring to allay the general 
(ipprohenmoiia, a rqxnl %vj;s industriously. spread 
aur6ad that proofs liad boon obtained that'tlio queen’s 
rolaliona wore pluttvig to destroy the two dukes and 
ulhors of royal blow, an order tliat they^ight 
(^vem tho«yoang king at their nloasuro. As a oon- 
firmation of this report, barrels filled with arms were 
exhibited to the jieoplo, which wore said to have been 
tlio instnimonis with which tho traitors woro about 
to occomplisli their bloody work; and the people who 
saw them came tq the condusion that it woiild be a 
work of charity to hO'Ug the plotters of such diabolical 
inischlof! 

At length tho 4th of May, tho day of tho corona¬ 
tion, arrived. Tlio ooinmotiun hod bwn so great that 
the peacofnl and wealthy citisens hod camesUy longed 
for it, tlut traiKpiillity might he restored. True to 
tho time, tho dukes approached tlio city with the 
young king. On arriving at llomsoy Wo^ tho lor^ 
mayor with tho sherilfs and oldemon clothed in 
scarlet, and five hundred of the'citizens dad in violet, 


rewards. He was appointed constable 
oastlos, and keeper m rc^ml forests; and 
appointed to the govmmitBnt of the pr 
Wales. Others wei-e mso^ partakei» ciiSh^uxiSmfB 
favours, although they were bestowed In the b^gfs 
name, and all nnnts simcld with the rc^ l^s 
signet. Thus Lovdl had a ^oni of the eMtkKailid 
hoTMiar of WaUin^ord; Catesby was made chiiuielQov 
of tho earldiftiof Miarch; and'‘lord Howaz^ivros Ap¬ 
pointed steward of the dao% o| lisncasfer, soutii of 
tho Trent. There was a wholesale displacement , of 
those who had held* office in the rei^ of*H>e hte 
king from tho highest to tho lowrat—uom the ohadi- 


aloud to tho pwple, “ Behold your king.” But them 
, 1 . was np ooronatiau sn that day. llio young monarch 
vras l^god in thd bishop’s pmaco, whenut is said the 
diiko of Gloucester Snowed his oath ofcfeaUy,.in 
which ho was foUowdfi by prelates and nobles, and 
my lord ihayor dnd tltt aldermen of London. But 
tlio bisliop’s palace was not deemed a place of safety 
, for tho royal boy; for two or three days after, at a 
great cottnoil hold at Westminster, t}io duke of Buck¬ 
ingham propo^ that ho should, for bottbtr boo Iftity, 
1)0 lodged^ tho Tower—^peoially as it was cus¬ 
tomary for the ^kings of England do ride from the 
Tower in state to Westminster on the day.,boforo 
their coronation. Edward was acoordingly amt to 
the Tower; tho d^ o£. his coronation bmng now 
fixed for the 22nd of June. ^ y 

At this-council the duke of Qlouoester Mfaa op- 
pointed protechir of tho kingdom. Thus exalted, ho^ 
proolaimed himself, “ brother and uncle of the king, 
protector and defensor, great ohamborlain, constable, 
and lord high admiral of Engkndi” The hnds in 
council Bub^uenUy sanuemn^ fifty lords and gen¬ 
tlemen to attend reoeiTe, as oustoniaiy befoi:e a 
coronation, tbo honours of knighthood: thoso loids 
and ijwtlemen' being no^^onbt members of the ancient 
nobilify, and not tbs friends of the queen. .Chai^^ 


not onl^ by these means that ploucester sought to 
mvo hu way to the throne: a man who, had aban¬ 
doned all principles of honour and humanity 'wm soon 
carried liway beyond the reach of fear or procauti^. 
But up to the firslaweek in June there was.no indiw- 
tions that ho would attempt to thrust hla ne^i^ 
from the throng or to commit thoso bloodjr detds of 
which a few days after hb was guilty. On the Sth'of 
that month he issued particular letters to the'lords 
and gentlemen sunftuoi^ by the oounril to come and 
receive the honours of knighthood, to appear before 
tho king in the Tower four days befo'O tile oorong|don 
for that putpose. At that time, therefore, he seSms to 
have had a full intention of crowning his n^ew; or 
if ho had not^B secret was kept vrit&i hisown bosom. 
When he was apminted protector—^to which digniiy, 
os the nearest male of tho royal foi^y, Ub was foiny 
entitled—^no onif foresaw anydangearo the saocessiim, 
much less to the lives of the aatot his deceased 
brother. Bbid ho 'been agcusedjIToontempla|big the 
deaths of uo young prinoes if in probable that he 
would have exmoimed with of old—“ Aih I a dbg* 
tliat I should do such thun?” Yet such was the 
end of bis pAiteotorship. M . * 

But before such a coiunimiiation could be efieoted 
there was^uch blosdy y/Skto do.* Havin g rtraigtli- 
ened his Interests by tbrnroidotion of hisl^mds, ho 
no longer heratated to maavo the obstruoticnis which 
la^ in his pathway k the throne. He oommenoed 
by the doatnsi nf risoners in Pontefract Castle, 
to whicl^ violent an^ sanguinary meosuro the duke 
of Bttukibgham and even lord Hastings consented. 
Without :any trial or form ofprocosa tl^ foil under 
the axe of uie headsman. This was the first aqt in 
the ti'agefdy of blood by which he ascended the tilrime. 
Having taken this sh^ lA Buokinghsin and 


Having taken this sh^ ho ronn^ Buokinghsin and 
ITastiug^ hU coadjutors in ftia deed of gniU^ as to 
tho ps^ they would take should ho attenrot to usurp 
tho thnme—Bfiokingham personally, and Hastinyi ly 
means to Oatesby, a lawyer srho lived in i^t .hi- 
timaqy 'with .that nobleman. To Boddn^ia'm - be 
repro^ted that tbo execution of perBtms SO' nearly 
related to the queen as earl Bivets wtd Qxey 
would I Bovor pass unpunished; that all the sctors in 















maid for aelf^pieservatioii to prevoQt 
fotors viDgituaoo; that it 'would bo im- 
the from, her sou fitf ccvbr, axit 
instil inta his mind tixe thoughts of 
rimiH s cxMutions, thoAuguinaiy in* 
on her ^mily; that tne only method 
_ I doagets mm to put the sceptre into 
'Um howjls tit, one of wnoM^icudship the dulm might 
be oastBo^jmd jwheso years tnd experience taught 
bbtt'tt^ 'req^ merit anc^tho rights of the andeut 
nob^Wj end that the* same neoessity which bad 
oaniM .tiieni so &r in resurting tho usurpation of 
theA. intruders would justify them in attempting 
fyl&ec^nxrovationB, and in making, b^tlto nationid 
consent, a new settlemedt of the^ucccssion. Glouc«»- 
ter backed these argjtkments by oiTora of gi-eat rewards 
if Quckhighain would aid niig in his entoiprise. 
Bnokingham prcHuised his full support, but not so 
did Xord Hastings. Catesby could do nothing wiUi 
hifi, aHe #as impregnable in his#al]egianae and 
fid^ty to the children of the deooascd King Edward, 
who had hemoured Dim with his friendriiip. Bather, 
than prove traitorous to them he would van the 
risk of tho vengeanoo of tho queen for tlte«part ho 
had taken in we deaths of herniations. It was 
a tMHOve resolution, but fatal to bis life. Hastings had 
assisted him in obtaining tho regeiMy, and Bichard 
resolved that ho should not stand m his way to 
throne. 

This event seems to havo caused a division in tho 
oount^ i(>r while tho majority attended Bichard 
carfy and late at his residence in Ci'osby Place, 
Bisnqpsgato, the minority, composed of Loi'd Hastings 
and others, met in the Tower. ITostings, no doubt, 
felt that -bis non-compliauco in tho protector’s views 
would produce a stni^le between them, but hojjoos 
not aipoar*to ^vo apprehended any danger. Loid 
Stanley, one of minority in tho dbunoil, expreSsod 
his uneasiness at^o proceedings in Crosby Fl^ but 
Hastill^ aasured^^ tliat 'he at case on that 
point, ^ bo had hrrawref agent there 'vtlio was sure 
^ to iqform him of all uhat was doing omohg the ma- 
' jorify there assemblco^^Bcstdes, there was a strong 
garnKA in t^ Tower ;What could thoK bo to fear? 
ilut there was cause jmr fear. Bioltard, duke of 
Glowcoster, “ protector ifliwefonjor of this our realm 
of England daring oue yotk em ran^o official 
docfuments of the young kiiX }i^ demrminod to ruin 
utterly the man whom ho OMpairod of engagipg to 
oonour in his usurpation. Iwro hadabcen a diviitod 


documents of the young kiiiE li^ demrminod to ruin 
utterly the man whom ho OMpairod of engagipg to 
oonour in his usurpation. Iwro hadjbeen a diviitod 
council, bu| u^ lora protectonrosSlvod that henceforth 
the oeunoil ehoiM be ‘*ono and*indivi8iblc.*’ On tho 
13th of Juno he summoned a council, not in Crosby 
Places but in the Tower, where the young king was, 
and where tho minority were wont to assemble. Jt 
was summoned to wengeHho solomnity of the ooro< 
usition. Of course Hslfengs on such an occasion was* 
ptesent, for he'longod to see tho young king'.crowned: 
oeomiug that thra ell foars and dtogors,* if there 
were. spy^ would be an end. The council met 
esriy in the motning, for when tho proteotoir arrived 
it iMB only nine o’dooki and he excused himself for 
beingsw laterbgt saying.that he had oVorslept ihimself. 
But w wee in woodorful high qurits on thht June 
morning. Be toede his place at the oonnoil jtabla in 


tho most jovial manner imaginable, But notliing 
^Aars to have been said about tlio (ytronalioi^ 
Itidnirdb cenvarsation rather tuvnod upon ^traw- 
horriss t ICy lord of Ely, he soid^ had some very good 
ones in his*garden at llmbomi a^ ho should l&o to 
have a mess of t^m. It is some distance from tho 
Tower to Holbon^bat my lord of Ely, after express¬ 
ing a wish he Jtad some better thing ready to his 
pleasure than a ifiess of strawberries, s^t his servant 
tp hot hasto for tiiem. Thm, says More, " the pro- 


thenco. Wo do imtreadwlw^hor lord of-Ely's 
strawborries over UUffilHSfTtro Towr, but if tnoy 
did, when they came my loi-d protector was scarcely 
in a mood to tasto them. In about an hour, says 
More, ho Yctnmod into th*^ council ebam'^r, *iaU 
changed, with a umderful angiy countenance, knit¬ 
ting the frowning and erotting, and gnaw¬ 

ing oa his lips, and so s^ him down m his placo." 
For a time ho was silent, bnt on a suddan he asked . 
what they were worthy to suffer that compassed 
his destruction: he Avho ^riis so noniiy related to 
tho king and who was outnuted with the odmiiiistra- 
tfon of tho goTermuent? Hastings replied thatthoy 
justly meri^ tho puniriuuent of kaitors. The pro¬ 
tector’s denunciations pointed at tho quoeieond others 
with her. “ Then,” Ijo replied, “ thpso traitors aro tho 
sorceress, my brother’s wife, and Jane Shove, his mis- 
tross, with their affinify, for they havo by their sor¬ 
cery and witchcraft witlieivd my body.” Then 
iducking up his doublet sleovo to bus elbow, upon his 
left anil, *‘ho showed a werish, withered arm, and 
^iiall as it was never other.” Every one present saw 
that my lord protector was seeking a quarrel. Every 
one knew that (U[ouoostei'’s arm was as it ever had 
boon from his birth,werish and withered;” and 
that Bhoro’s wife, who jiad boeifthe king’s misti-oss, 
was not at aU likely to bd in th9 queen’s cuunsJIs. 
Bho hated mistress Shore, but it is affimlbd that 
Hostings deted on her, and affords brief pause hc» 
replied, “Certainly, my lord, if they havo so heiuouriy 
dono the/be worthy heinous uftnmmoiit.” “ WhaV 
rejoined tho protector,'“dostthoq^reply Ip me with 
‘ife’ and with ‘ands?’ 1 toll uieo-thoy havo so 
done, and that I will make good on thy body, traitor.” 

“ And therewith,” says Moit), in his graphic relatiqp* 
of %o BOjpno, “an in a gi'cat rage hoa:la]>i0il his 
npon tho aoor a groat mp. At which^kon given, 
(me cried‘treason’without tho chambofr There with 
a door dapped, *and in camo thor<^ men, rushing in 
hamcbs, as inany as tho diamber might hold. And 
anon the pretootor said to tho Imid Hastings, <1 
arrest thoo, traitor!’ ‘Wkut, mo, my lord?* quoth 
ho. ‘Yos, thco, ti-aitor,!* quoth tho protector. And 
auotlior let fly at the Lord Stanley, who shrunk- at 
the stibko, and tell under tho tablo,tor olso his head 
had boSn deft to tho tooth; for os iihortly as ho 
shrank, yet ran the blood about bis oars. Then were 
they all quietl/bestowod in divers ohamhers, except 
tho loid duunborlain, whbm the ^irotector bade speed 
and shrine him space, * for by St. Paul,* quoth ho, * 1 
not to dinner till 1 see thy head off/ It booted 
him’ not to ai^ why, but Iflttvuy he took a priest at. 
advontures and zo^ a short' shrift, fin- a longer 
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would not te sulbrod, the protector made sucji hMto ^ 
V>dinner^’which he might not go to till this «®re 
done &r the saving of hia oath, iio was ho bright 
forth into the grcon beside the chapel withim the 
Toweif, and hia nead laid down uiwu a log of wow 
and there atricken off." Moreton.^ of Ely, who 
hoA such “good stj’awberrios in hia garden at 
Holboni. and had so kindly sent for^ dish of them 
for my lord npitectbr, %vas arrosteJ in spite of hia 
politeuoMi, and waa committed to tlio custody of th(s 
duke of Uuckingliam. The evcliancollor—the arch¬ 
bishop of York •who left the Great Seal with the, 
ijiiocai—aud other co iiii-sclljiia, wgp also i^inmitted 
prisTmers in dilfcront eliiim fkj!rtn« tlio Tower. To 
(airry on tlio farce of his accusations, tho protector 
bimimoued mistrosa Shor^ to answer before the ooun- 
eil for sorcery and wi&hcsallt; but asano proote 
which could bo received even in that dark age were 
jiiodnccd against hes^ ho directed her to bo tried in 
tho spiritual court for hof'adulteries and Icwduoss. 
Sjio was soKtonoed liy the bishop of London to do 
IKmonce for her alleged vicious life, which she did 
(■IKm a Sunday in a wliife sheet Avith a taper in her 
Jiand.' 

'I'he death of Loi’d Hastings, and the committal ISf 
other members of *1110 council, caused great agitation 
in tho city.* According to More, there wore “ominous 
looks and timid i^^isporings.” It is likely that tho 
I ixaidoners would have revenged his doatli, but Rich- 
• ard know how to avert tho danger. Having had lus 
dinner, and perohanco somo of my lord of El}'’s fmo 
strawbon'iBH for his dessert, ho sent in all haste for 
many substantial men out of the city into tlio Tower. 
It was to hear his lalo of what liad happened. More’ 
says, at thnir coming tho protector and Buckingham 
“ stood harnessed in old, ill-faring bijganders, such as 
no man should woon that thqy would vouchsafe to 
Imvo put upon thoi? backs except that some sudden 
noAissity cousiraiittd therll. • And then Bio protootor 
allowed\licm that tho lord chamborlaiu and others of 
■ Jiis cowpiracy IM ^sontrivod to liave middciily do-! 
slroyod him and the duke thoro tho same day in tlio 
council. And what they intended further %As ns yot 
not^well known, ^f wnieli, their treason, wo never 
hod knowledge boforo ten of tho clock tho samo 


also gave security to the king,*whoBej 
would dare attempt while Itis snooessor 
nknoined. in safety. ButeElizaheth’s 
vain. There wore “great nlenty 
Westminster,"«nd had she not ■! 
tho young duke would hai^ bron take n 
placo of refuge by force. It* is said tihat^Dardinal 
Bouchior, archbishop of Cqjiterbuiy, who was at the 
head of this dcpntatkm, TOrsuaded, the. queen by 
“ gentle words” to ^vo upmer son to hhn, promUdng 
liis safety; but it is moro dikely that the yidded 
rather to tho conviction of the nsclosanosB of resistaiice 
than to the “gentle words" of tho cardinal pti^te. 
Elizalietlv ominuGod her beautiful bey, and dc^verad 
him to “my lord ca^;;^al, £iy lord chancellor, and 
other many lords temporal," and Bien hurst into teats, 
luiving a presentiment that her child was losft !Bicfa< 
ard was carried to tho Tower, and thoro seourod with 
his brother. 

That brother,tm the 17 th of Jimo, in tffecb«ooaB|d 
to bo king: tho lost act of liis royal authority being 
to give commissions to three perduns to provide oxen 
and shoep fer tho use of tho royal household for the 
next six^months. It was, however, on that day that 
my lonl protcctoii. openly Birew off tho wiaHk of 
loyalty, which ho had worn in ordor to dooeive tho 
young monarch «nd the' people. It is impossiblo to 
di^ver at what time lie formed the plan of supplant¬ 
ing his nephew and placing himself on tho throne. 
If bo had formed itjicforo he took the oath of fealty 
to tho ^oung king, then ho was guilty of tho foulest 
hypocriey and the most iufemous impwt}% Accor^ng 
to some J^torians it uxw thus early formed, but their 
' testimony seems doubtful. At tho samo time a plan 
for dolhroninjia young prince who had succeeded his 
fatlmr with tho general consent of the people, could 
not liavq been fermod and brought to meiturity in a 
day, or oven in* a week. It is niftufest from tho 
preceding narrative that his dosjlb to mount the 
Birono was no sudden impulse. his rocey t pro¬ 
ceedings tended to that cud, fo^ly them he'h^ rid 


hod knowlec^ boforo ton of tho clock tho samo 
forenoon. Wmeh suddun fear drove them to put on 
/i\r their dcfunco such hanioas as camo next to hand. 
And so Cfod bad hidpoii them, that tb^ .miMdief 
liirned u|x»q^iem that would have done it." Theso 
"substantial eftizons” wero required to rc]x>rt all this 
ill tho Londoners ju goiioral; and it iflay 1 m prosumnl 
that tho tale was behoved, for their “oiniuons Iftoks" 
was .not followed by any commotion adverso to tho 
protector’s government. « 

The plot thiokenoi. 'i’he protector, who still con¬ 
tinued to wear tho mask of loyalty to tho kmg, held 
a coundl on tho tCth of June. At that council it Avas 
Topreeentod that it would bo derogatory to the*dignity 
of iho duko of York to remam in sanctuary at West¬ 
minster among murderers at tho Bmetof his brother’s 
coronation, am’a deputatii^ was appointed to wait 


jiui removal, urging that t&o duke of York byliVing 
in tho sanctuary, was not only secure himself, but 


Birono was no sudden impulse. his rocey t pro¬ 
ceedings tended to that cud, fondly them he”!!^ rid 
liiinsolf of all those who miglitjmvc proved obstadca 
in tho mth of his ambitk|K Having, therofere, 
cleared his way, and hcLvMg the two sour of bis 
deceased brother in his t^cr, there was now no 
longer any reason Yhy M Aiouldsnot claim openly 
that whicll ho had bwnnimiag at witli aufh mar¬ 
vellous ennuini in seem. But on what grounds 
oould^Richard, duko of Gloucester, aspire to tho throno 
of Engknd ? ] fed not€lio elder son of Edward 1V. a 
better claim tlum hfi? -Most certainly. A good and 
suflleicnt cause, whotftor true or felw, had thereforo 
to 1x5 shown why my lord protector aspired to the 
kingly dignity. Aud that eauso was raked out of Bie 
k],f'>wn impioralitios of his brother Edward. On the 
22nd of June, tho very day when wung Edward was 
*to have boon- crowned there ti^*a sermon preacheil 
at raul's prosR, .the preacher being Df. Ralph Slmw, 
brother of the* lord mttyor of Ijondon. My lord 
protector! was there, ana so pros Buckingham, and 
many nqulo lords, and many more dtiaoiw. The 
doctor t(^k for his text these words: “The mulBply- 
iug brom of tho ungodly shall not thrive, nor hike 
deep ittotiug frem bastm dips, nor lay aity fest 
fon^i|oa.” Tho giving emt si^ a remarkable text 
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toxttfiatl 
t)o preadiM 
ius lieareJ 
which fo» 
waa thatfl 


Mrmon ot a very singular 
' fnaa it. No ^ubt the 
iif his ifsamhlo for tiu 


his heareA iif his pfsamhlo for the '^udorfiif tale 
which foned the hurdeiaof his oration. Tliat burden 
was thatflo two youn^ piinocs in the Towor wore 
illogitimate children; mwmnch ns Edward, their 


&th 6 r, had ^ thg V 017 begmnihg of his reign, bofuixi 
be ]niie:w Elisabeth, the widow of Sir Thomas Gray 
clandestinely nnurried Eleanor, the widow of tho Lord 
lioteler, of Sudoly. Ihis disclosm-o was founded on a 
, tala wild to hare been now first rekted by Stilling^), 
Insiiop q{ Batli and Wells. Stillingtou had formerly 
been one of King EdwoM's coi)pcil, but falling info 
disgrace had been f'emoved from com*t, and mode 
prisoner.* At this time, however ho was ranwiinwh 
and he is said to have paid a good round sum for his 
rolofl 8 e,. 1 nl though it is very probable tliat tho pro- 


CIVIL AND MILITARY. _ ^ 1^ ,1 

I of his hearers *0 Iwd to which his own brother, lliuhard of Gloucestor, 
ras clear from tlia* !*oag 8 rly listened, instooil of corautanding hin^ to oeaso, 
lar clmrocter would nis fo^-mouthod slander. Having boldly pronminccd* 
he doctor prepared the two young princes in thoTo^ver to be iuogiiimatp, 
tho '^ndorful tale ho took upitho scandal li^ich hod been propopsilwl, 
ation. Tliat burden first by tho dnko^f Burgundy, and afterwards by 
in tbe Towor wore tho duke of Clarenflo, expressing bis learned double 
as Edward, their wbolber Edwai-^ tho lato king, ww in reality the sou 
of his reign, boforo of bis reputed nfthor, Itiehard, diiko of York, seeing 
‘ Sir Thomas Grey that there was no rosemblanco in their loatnres. Then 
widow of tho Lord breaking (mt in a panogyiio on tho duko of Glouces- 
-0 w’as founded on a ho exclaimed: " Behold this excellent prince, tho 
iated by Stilling^), express iittago of 4^nobfo^di‘'-‘’'i genuino do- 
igtou had foimerly saeulant of tholIoiwWrtwKTiX'aring no less in tlie 
cil, but falling iiifo virtues of his mind than in tlio features of his conn- 
a cum*t, and mode tcnanco tho cbavactcr of t!!^o gallant Bichard, onco 
, ho was ranwirawh your hero aiid favourite f ho alone is entitled to y«iur 
I round sum for his allegiance; ho must deliver j'pu from the dommion 
able tliat the pro- of all intruders; ho alone can M'storo the lost gloiy 


teiHedeecre^o divulged may have bCbuliio price of mul hSuour of tho nation.* It hod been oonccrtcll 
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his ransom. Cominos says that “tho bishop dis¬ 
covered to tlio duko*of Gloncostor that ho marricil 
King j^ward IV. to a beautiful young huly, which 
Bocret marriago had taken placo before the king’s 
marriage with the liady Elizabeth jlrVoodvillo.” And 
he a^ that tho bishop having discovered this mystei-y 
to tho dukp of Gloucester, “ ho gave IKs assistanco to 
the exeention of tho barbarous designs of tho duko.” 
Now tbe foct of BUcli a raaniago is extremely impro¬ 
bable, for fto T^idy Sudoly would novor have sub- 
mittod to SCO another Traced by tho sido of Edward 
on Uio thronff had sho been married to him, without 


that at tho conclitsiou of Shaw’s sonnSn Bichard 
should bo hailed os king, nud some few did ciy “ God 
save King Bichard I” but tbh geuei-al aiidienoo pre¬ 
served a profunud silence. Tho old clirouioler, Eabyan, 
who was then in J^ondon, and probably |^rc 8 cnt at tlio 
soimen, says: “ It was to tbo great nbusiun of all tlio 
audience, except such as iavourcihtho mifttor, which 
were few in number, if tbo truth og plainness might 
he showed." Tho eloquent doctor overacted his part, 
for tho andionco wore not promred to lielievo that 
either their lato king or his children wero Imstanis. 

But what availed tho silence of the audience at 
Vaul’s Cross? Bichard was not to he turned usiiln 


long blabbing tho sticrot. But it may have Vaul’s Cross? Bichard was not to he turned usiiln 
answered ray lord of Ely’s views to havo told this Trom Iho path of his ambition. If one exjx-dient had 
tale-to my Lord Gloucester, and it certainly answered failed, another might succeed; and, accomingly, ano- 
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tho protector’s ends to put it into tho mouth of^ho 


tho protectors ei 
popular, priJholuni 
gate it from the* 
But ^8 was nol 
hoapcmiipon tlio 


Its to put It into tno moutu ot #ho 
Dr. Shaw, that ho might jiromiil- 
lulpit at Paul's CroSi to tho jicoplo. 
^11 Gio infamy which tho doctor 
n(lpiory ^f the ficad Kibg Edwanl, 



tlicr was tried. Vy loril mayor of London, as well as 
Dr. Shaw, his brother, jvas in Bichnrd's iiitor(»$ts, and 
by virtue of his mayoralty he .cCllod an assembly of 
too citizens at Guildbalk ‘This time tlio duko*if 
Buckingham was tho orator. Etibyan liighfy com¬ 
mends tho fiuciit oratory of tho*hQ%o duko 9n ihiM 


had itMliiccd numbers to li^ggary by his bcnovolenccs ; 
and bo hod disgraced numerous honest families by his 
illicit amours. Ho went over all tho topim touchul 
upo%in t^i^iw’s formon, and declared that which ivas 
not truo, tliat tho lords and commons of jJiB north had 
' sworn never to bo govomcil by a bistaro. Bnektug- 
ham’s siiganxl wtiixls had moro eficct Ilian Shaw’s 
cloquAico, for sisiio of tho poorer sort throw up their 
Ixmiiots and cried, “Long live King Kichanl 1" hut 
many of Iho more rcsjiectaWo citizens required time 
for doliboratiun. But nd time was given. Bucking- 
ham chose to take tho cries of tho few os tlio voice’ of 
" tho many, and giving thorn liis moft hearty thauks, 
and promising thorn ahuudant fovours aim much 
' felicity in tho coming reign, he desired tho lord 
mayor, aldorrami^ and cithums, to meet him next day 
to petition tho prc>tector to take upon him tho crown. 
At tho saftio timo ho warned them, that as my lord 
protmtor was a man of extreme modesty, and one wJio 
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Rioiujao Dl. 


On th» 25tli of June thoro was 4 sconie at Bayard » 
.Castle, ‘vi^iere my lord protector was then ronwg^ 
lliCTas WBH*a large oonconrao of noMes and opa^ 
assembled there; the duke of Buckingbam, ai|fl the 
lord •mayor and aldermen of Ix)ndon bping among 
them. They were seeking an audience with the Joiu 
protector on an affair of groat importance. The 
modest duke was amazed and alamod at woh a 
concotuwi of reN^ifo at his castlp* gates. Ho 'ivas 
fearful that tliore was some design against his persoj. 
Novorlholoss, after a litUo demur, he took courago, 
and gran led the desired audience. Tho assomolv 
oamp bending low intohisjorroen^ Tho noble^ dulro 
who could make a 8peS!3"*^!ft(nont any impediment 
of spitting," was again tho orator. Ho hai^gucd 
most fluently on tho miseries of tho lato reign, tho 
i)l«|mlity of Edward’s Aarsiogo, and tb<^ consequent 
jllcAtimocy of his children, and tho protector’s un¬ 
doubted title to the‘crown; concluding with an 
earnest request, in the iMuo of the iussemblj^bcforo 
him, to tuiw that crown of which ho was so well 
worthy, and to which ho was so •svoll entitled. My 
lord protector was takfin aback at such a proposal. 
Ho was utterly sniqiriscd at it. All that the duke 
Imd utterid was true to tho very letter, but his l#vo 
for tlio children* of his brother—albeit they wero 
bastanls—greater than bis love for tho crown. 
Was there ever |uch a brother, and sucli a loving 
uncle? iSomo people are bom to greatness, others 
have it thrust upon thcni. Botuming to his chaige, 
Buckingham told him in plain 'words that none of 
Edward’s childron should roign over them; and hinted 
tluit if he jwrsistod in not accepting tho crown, they 
would otter it to another who would not refuse ill 
Gloucester (wos startled at this annonneemrmt. Ho 
hesitated, desired a day to conside^, but kindly gave 
them cause to hojie that ho wquld listen to reason and 
iiunortnnity! '. , 

"'rhe lost act of4his*itolitioal farce, or rather tragedy, 
wxs acted on that morro'U'. There was again a seeiio 
*»at Baynard’s A^tfe. All tho prelatqii, lords, and 
groat men of my lonl protector^ party, assembled 
therS to make him Icyig in spite of his nftdcsty and 
hi* love fqr his n||p]tow|. Tltey wont armed with a 
petition, wherein his sum and true title was so 
evidently showed and declared, that ho lu) longer 
hositetod to accept tJio crown. Tn this document tho 
.illogitim^^ of«tno lato king was siipproiigqd, hp, his 
inurriogo yjth Eleanor Botoloy was more strongly 
thui over insisted upon. “As Edward,” it sot forth,* 
“during his life «tnd Elizabeth livotFtc^ther sinfully 
and damnably in adultery, against the law of God 
and of his uhitroh, so it appeared e'cidently, and 
followed that all tho iasuing children of the said 
King Edward bo bastards.” aTo get rid of the children 
of'tho dnko of Gkrcnco, tho elder brother Bichard, 
tlio attainder Ar treoron against tliat prince, was< 
produced as a bar to their pretensions; and, finally, ho 
'wus proHEod to mpunt tho threme ns his by right of 
birth, and by lawful election of thfl tbreo estates of 
the land: “ Wlioroupon,” ^o use his own language, 
“ tho king's higlmcu, notably assisted b}* well near 
all tho lords ^iritu^ and tmnporal of this realm, 
wont tho some day untd tho palace at Weitantbstor,* 
and there in such royal honoitrable apparelled^ within 





there 'with procession, with 




was tho inflated accormt of hlqaooeBaon,wmh Biduad 
sent from his own royal pen to the Krrison at 
Oalais, to induce thom^o t^ke on oath of fealty to him; 
but which they noh^. roigised to tlkf^ l)eoauM they 
had sworn fealty to l^wara Y. 
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Bichard 111. did not ascend the thixmo oL England 
trusting entirely tS tho dearness of his title. Not 


nauca nim King wno naroa mm; and many zllote 
looked upon him as an nsurptr. But he was well 
protected 'With armed men. He might, indeed, ^he 
said to, liave ascended tho throne like many of tho 
usurping emporont of old Homo: on the imidds of 
"waniors. lie had himself brought witli him to 
London a great number of armed followers, Abd his 
chief accomplice, the duke of Buckingham, l^nght 
a still greater uumhor, and had sent for -many more 
fi'om Ti^los. An ^rmy of about five thoueand men 
had also arrived uom tho north. A contemporary 
historian assorts tliat there was “a teq;ibld and un¬ 
heard-of number of armed men” in London, whdh ho 
was struraling np the mth whioh led to the ^rono: 
a path w^]^ if not made slippery with blood, was at 
leimt too copiously sprinkled with it. The troops 
gathered together on this occasion did ^Cjt, it would 
appcar,*mnko a arory gay appcarano{{,-for it u record^ 
tliat the citizctis of London, who -mro oocustomed to 
SCO troops 'well-apmrolled and wo^-eq'uipped^ughed 
at thoiv shabby dross aifd rus^armour. ImtUiese 
trexma wore formidable, and ii^y at Bichatd's hiddinm 
to do any blcxxiy work. Their commander waS w^ 
known, iorjio was Sir Bichard Batcliffo, yho had 
given many p^fe that he As capable of perpetrating 
the most horrid and atro^tTs deeds. Bte it wag who 
had executed the l^l^^ters fmd others ahBmtefract 
Oiistln, and sfich n ntln was to bo dreaded. No 
wonder, thorofore, that some of the citizens of London 
throw un thm bonnOs and m-ied, “ Long Uve King 
Bichard (” and thatf others preserved a solemn mlenco. 
Th< 

ai-moar,”.had no slight riuiro jn tlTo honour or tiio 
infemy of this almost unexampled revolution. 




on which day he ddlivercd the Great Seel to' one of 
his prominent supporters—^o^bishc^ l^o^. 

rreparations fer his coronation were soaroely afeeAid, 
Ibr they*had akcady been made for tW omhow. 

Every one’s robes wero ready, exe^t hie own asking, 
and they were soon prepared... Fi^ hie ooncmati^* 
roll, which is still extant, It -would appear that robes 
-wore qrdered fer Lord Sdworil, son ot tib late 
Ed-wa^ IV., and his attendants, but fti-fleems pfebablo 
th^t tiby were oonntormonded. At all events, tbty 
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S that injured nephd«r Aod Wkad 
hia dndeV (xmnation, a dronmstanco 
here reoordid, it might have been tijp 
oountei>rovda1i(ni, for the duht of tho 
degraded joVrw prince vrould havo ox* 
^ fbr lihii, and uidintati& against hia 
jfiressor inaevcry feding breast It is 
evi^t m itichaud felt this, and that thoiefore the 
design was laid aside. Indruth, Fabyan records that 
after Biohord accepted tho sovcToignty, ** the prince of 
right) Edvrard*y., with hi^f brother, tno dnko of York, 
WM pat under sutor kdeping in tho Tower, in such 
wise that they never came a^n abroad.’* ^o ardi- 
bud^ of York and Lord Stanley fered better ;»for 
*haiting Implied with the times, that is. Submitted to 
Biduurd, they were set dt liberty before tho corona¬ 
tion, and tooK mrt iif tho ceremony. About the same 
time John, Tjora Howard, was creeled duke of Norfolk, 
and appdnted high'steward. 

. Kuhi^ was crowned on tho 6th of July; Ann 
' Ne^Uepus eSnsort, yoimgcst daughto# of tho carl of 
’Warwick, sharing in his exedtation. To all outward 
appeOranoos there wal great unanimity dimWed on 
this occasion. Iho ceremony was conducted with tho 
usual magnifioonce, and the attendance of jfhilatcs, 
nobles, and knights was sneh, that gave him no cause 
fbr snimioion or disaffection. AVibofe and bishops 
were tmre with thoir mitres end ^^iors in full 
foroe. Northumberland was there with the pointless 
sword;. Stanley boro tho mass; Suffolk carried tho 
sceptre; Lincom held aloft the orosePand ball; Norfolk 
had the honour of carrying tho crown; and llncking- 
hoin jho no less high honour of holding up tho king’s 
train. Kent, Lovell, and Surrey also were there 
carrying swoi'ds, and bishops walked on the side of 
the mng. Nor was tho queen less hoArared. She 
was preceded by earls and barons; her train ■vfhs 
borno by any lo^ of Bichm6nd,.an^ twenty other 
ladies followed Hw.-. As usual, tho ceremony was 
followed by a b&n<^l^) and at the sMxmd course there 
“ came ^icunj; into t^ hall,Sir lio^rt Dymoko, tho 
king’s campion, and^ds horse trapped ^ith white 
•ilk apd re^ and himvlf in white harness, and tho 
heralds of arms standing on a stago among^ all tho 


thore bo |my man will say aU'MitagtinstKin^Itidiard 
the Third Vhy ho ishAdd 1m pretend tho crown. 
And anon all wo people wuro in i%aco awhile. And 
when he had all said, anon olLthe h%11 cried King 
.Bichard, all with one voice." * * * • 

From all this it may bo gathorod that tho accession 
of the duke of Glouct^r to tho crown was not alto¬ 
gether an nnsonctionod usurpation, resting upon his 
own lesolate will only, and supporied by a »w un- 
scnipnlous paridsans. Theip was no duuln much* 
felso-hearteoimas display^ on the day of tiie '(Corona¬ 
tion, but still there was on undoubted, saiictiori given 
to the UBuipaiion by tho proaenoe of^ nuinerons: 
an assembly. And Bichora vras not wanting in 
gratitude for supportithus given him on the day 
^ his exaltation, lung Edwam had amassed /con- 
sideralde treasures fbr his intended'expedition'into 
France, and tbese*enabled him to rewara hfe frilonds 
•r aoo(»nplices. His norUimm forces were sent ^onu^: 


ampty iQWjudfid) Aid estates and honoi^ fell tliick 
anl fast H]^ his ohief accmnplioe, the duk(v of Buck-; 
ingham. Nothjng was left undono that csiud dn any 
way tend' to secure his throne. Friends received rich 
rewards^ imd enemfes were won ovor or.guarilotl 
against. Ambassadors i^ro sent to several foreign 
princes to annoimcft Jiis accession and ouUivato thoir 
friendship. Jlis envoy to the court of Brittany had a 
high anthority fwon him. Ho whs to^ne^tiato any 
bnsiuoss ho toongnt proper, oven though it was of 
Ach a nature as to ^uiro a special mandato: an 
anthority Much plainly points at a socrot negotiation 
tbont tlieyearl of Rich mond, p robably with a view of 
gcttiiig him into nlirfd'IVffl? At tho*aamo timo tlie 
connh^ of Bichmondwas a dear friend of the queen’s, 
and her husband. Lord Stanley, was made steward of 
tho liottsohold; that Sfatfilof, whoso head had been 
nearly “ cleft to the teeth ” on tho day when* his 
fricna. Lord Hasting^ barbasously murdered. 

Havjpg settled all his odtairs in Ijondon, Utchard, 
with nis queen and their son, mado a progress o* 
circuit through tho country. Ho dosired to bo a 
popular monarch, and tboro fe no bettor moans/or a 
king or U qnocn to obtain popularity than by mingling 
aiming their subjocts. He spent soiuo days at Oxford, 
wboro, at tbo rctpiest of tho imivwsily, ho ca-dored 
tho roleaso of tbo bishop of Ely, of Stmwtierry odo- 
brity. He was committra to tbo cq^itody of the duku 
of Buckingham, and this act of groco raised him high 
in tho estimation of tho learned niou of Oxford. Tlien 
ho visited Gloucester and Coventry, and evorywhero 
where he went, ho raised great cxjicctations of a mild 
and cqiiitahlo reign. While ho was at Gloucester, 
the duke of Buckinghahi left ilio court, and it is said 
ho quitted it in tho moat perfect grxid humour, 
nothing, os yet, h^ing disturbed tbo liarmony which 
existed between them,. Early in August, Bichard 
was at Tewkesbury, an^ from flionco ho went b> 
Warwick and York. Ho c*itMW Y(*rk on tho 31st of 
August, whither crowds of tho nobility, c1eT(^, and 
gentry of tlyi north camo to j^r^t hia nu^osty. 
Dosinng to pleaso them, and socuro thoir favour, 
Bichard eatertained them wiUi* another corona\iou. 
Botheram, andibishop of Yorl^ciouipcd hint and Bis 
qncen in tho catbodral church on tho Bth of ^.ptomber, 
and on tlm samo day bo cimted his son Edward, then 
bight years of ago, princo of Wales. All tois wais 
vory mcosant, but* tho chann was about to bo broken. • 
At trai end* of September ho_ was at l^mfret, uiid 
while th^ro, ho heard of a wide-spread'nisaffcctioii. 
A storm was gathoring around liis* throno, which 
throatoacd to shako i t to its very foundations Soait-cly 
Jtad ho left Ii(mdou when tbo people of Kent, Essex, 
Bnssex, llaiapshiro, Dorsetshivo, Bomorsetshini, Wilt- 
shi^ Berkshire, and othar southora oeuntii», no 
lougor overawed by his prosonco, and that of his 
aorthom and Welsh armies, h^n tofonmur at tho 
recent evicts. Mooting were hold, and ossociatioDS 
formed, for releasing Edward V. froia tho Tower, and 
restoring him to tho throne. 

But way wore too late; ^waril and his Inotlier, 
tho dnke of Sfork, wore dead and buried. What was 
tho fate of there princes t Fabyan, who.waa sheriff of 
I^bndun in the year 1403, whSn Bichard was making 
bis progress, throughout tho country, says, that tho ; 
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iomnwQ report was that ho had ^ub tho two sons of 
Ills brothv to death in the Tower. SirTJionjas Afcrc, 
whlb llVed ihortly after, and who }ijofossos to lave 


ho a few da^ after, while at 
Wales, would suoooed to hu throfli 
• But he was mistakonf PTuiiahmen'C'^evitahly, 
sooner or lator, iBldws orime. There wasyeep popu; 
lar grief wh^ it was di^vored that the two ^roung 
princos were dead. And theidiwas aBo. deep indig¬ 
nation. Every one concluded tWt thqr 1^ Miishra 
by tho hand of violence, and liichard spe^^ylost the 
support of tho nation.^ ft 

Whether the deaths of tho two young, prinoes had 
anything to do with the' disaf^tiotr of ono whoso 
interests, above all others In tho.kingdom, he was 
anxious to SDCut^ is by no means clear. It is certain, 
hoWevor, that at this timo, his diief acconQ^lico, 
Ifenry, dukb of Buckinghanl, was soorotlj plotting 
his destruction. It ns impossible to discover the ml 
motives that determined lUickihgliam to dethreme tho 
king, whose cTithwncmcnt ho had eReotfld. It is 
probable that his perfect knowledge of his own, and 
of Itichard’s character, was his principal motive. It 
was impossible that any real friendship coi^l si|^uit 
inviolate, hulwcen two men such cormpt minds 
os I{iq)uird and Buckingham, 'lliey had plotted 
together tho death of Eaii Hivers and others, while 
they A'?cro professing tho greatest friondslup for them: 
might not Biehiftd, whilo he was lavishing honours 
and rcAvards yn Buckingham, be .plotting hu death? 
and would it not bo bettor for bim to ruin Kchard 
than to Iw mined by him? Such might have been 
his thoughts; and my lord of Ely, who grow such 
fine strawberries'iii his gaiden ai> Holbom, who was 
with Buckingham at Brecknock castle, and '^ho was 
one of tho most suhllo men of the time, might have 
increased his fears, and strcngUicncd his resolve. It 
is hclievMl by some historians that Buckingham hod 
discovered an intention, on the part of Kiohard, to 
rhin him, and that this begat his first discontent. It 
is I'elatod, ali^ tliat Bichard had jjpad(> him a grant 
of that part oi tho llerefiad ostaw which belonged to 
his family, bnt^i^ich had boon oschoated to tho crown, 
during rule of tho Ynrkista, and also of,'tho high 
office of coustablo, Avhioh had long been hold % 
in]ioritance,'ia his ancestors of tho Bohnn familjs; 
but that, |cnsiblo of tho danger which might ensno 
from conferring sudi an knmciiso property,’and such 
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prince of 


a mossago from Bichai'd, by one of his pages, com¬ 
manding liim to murder the two youn^rificos. Brack- 
onbuiy, howe^, roftisod to comnllr tho crime: ho 
declined the office of a murderer. More goes on Jp 
8:iy, that »Sip James Tyrrel, n^pstor of tho horse, was 
sent from Warwick rviih a commission to dtmmand in 
tho 'iWer onp night j^ndinJ^t one «iight Iw^ 
ruffians—Miles Fon-cst amrUWtnMghton—smothered 
tho two young princes iii their bods, and causal them 
to bo buried under a staircase in cho Towor. 'J'hu 
mibjpcl whether these princss woro mur^crod or not 
lias been much controverted: chiefly from tho fiict 
that, in tho next ^ign a youth, commonly called 
I’ctcr Warbcclc, olaimal lio Uio identical 4uko of 
^'ork, wh(f had oscapd from his imnatural uncle. 
Bnt there seems to bo very little doubt that these 
two y<iung princos werS most foully murdered. It is 
said that Bicbard, displeased with tho mode of burial 
adopted by the ntfllaus, gave orders that they should 
bo taken from lAicir prison grave, and interred in 
connecratifl ground. Bicliard’s chaplain was deputed 
to see this duuo,aiind it is rolutod tliat it was done, 
and that, as tho dviplain died soou after, tho place of 
their burial remained unknown, lleniy Vll. mado 
seareh for them in vain. Ilml ho, hou’ever, searched 
lor them at tho foot of the stairoaso, it seems certain 
ho might have found them. If tho chaplain of 
Iticlmrd had roeeived such an order, it amounts almcKd 
to an ahsoftito certainty ho never obeyed it. In tho 
year 1C74, a circumstance occurrjid, whiclr lias been 
held to 1)0 n docisi'ro corroboration of JMoro’s narrative, 
to that yiar soin'alterations woro going on in tho 
White Tower; And j!l*mking a now staircase into 
Iho chapel, some bones wore fiiund under tho old 
Hlairftiso, who^p%poi: 3 tion 8 wero ansgrcrahlo to tho 
agra of the royal youths, diaries II. caused those 
lioucs to bo interred ip Homy VIL’s chapel, whero a 
Idtin iussriptiou/rpon marble, rocords tho discovery of 
tho remains of Edward V. and tho duko of York; tho 
decided nature of whieh inscription shows that, in tho 
• •sovontemth cftnlmy Ihero was an absuluto Iwlief tlial 
• tho royal TOuths so died, and wero*BO biyied, m More 
rnlates. character of Kidinnl, also, would loud to 
the belief tiiat he was guilty of Uicir doiiths. It was 
a fivituro in tint character not to encoimtor ilnnger 
with couri^c, but rather to avert it, if posublo, by 
crooked and unscrupulous means. When ho found 
reason to oxixKst a change of po^mlar fooling in favour 
of tho rightful heirs, it n'olild bo quite consistent with 
his views to anticipate it by a crimo; nor is thorp 
any reason to suppose*hc would hesitate, cither as ib 
tho act itself or tho means employed. Tho mnrdur 
seoinji to have .been ordered in tlio course of his 
pitigroBB, and to luivo been porpoft-ated whilo he was 
at Ldcostetr—from Augn'st 17u to th6 lOtU—for ho 
was at Nottingham when ho was apprised of it, 
namely, August 22ndi and no doubt ho flattered 
himself when the newit arrived that now, indeed, he 
was a king, and that his son, whom, as wo have seen, 


would bavo been a powerful motive for Buckingham’s 
^feelliqn against lhaking of his own creation. But, 
whatever Bfldkinghmus motive was, it is certain, thirt 
Very sixm after Kichard's accession, ho began to form a 
conspiriicy t^inst tho govorninent, and, attempted to 
oveithnew that usuroation which ho himself nad so 
zealously contributdi to establish. 

But who, now tho sonj} of Edward IV. wore sleeping 
tho sleep of death, was to Imkistg V Buckingham had 
no claim to tho throiio,nor^ooB ho a^ipear to nave hatl 
any setious iptention of aimiring to it. Bnt somebody 
must ,bo kii^, instead of nichaid. To mmutp such a 
bloody usurper seemed to* draw disgraoe upon tho 
natibn, and to be attended with .rainger to every 
indmdual distinguished by birth, merit, or services. 
Boe^dcs, Bichard was a king, whose claim to tiio 
,throW was “ baseless as a visionand' his title had 
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xiad Dcm ata iricnds, as wcu as t>v 
bis avowed enemies. All soirtica wore united in sucli 
sennmentS, and.tho Lonewtrians, so Itmg miprosHHl, 
■ and of lato s<f tmicb^disoreditod, bega%*to &ol tbeir 




bis friends, as well as by 


sons, approlionsiumfor her surviving fstuily, and iii- 
.diiouiiion oirainst her own confinomoiit, addo <1 to tlio 
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inghaia*s faa ^y hod been ^vtjtod to Uio Laiicii^trian 
interesty and^ himself^ by liif^moUior, a datiuhtor of 

■ hldinund, dule*of Somorsei; was uUlciVto tho house of 
Iiancastor. _ Hence,' whei* ho broke with Iticlnu'd, ho 
■H'as easily induced lo’osix>u«o tho cuuso of tLat Iwiiso, 
and to eudeavour to restore it to its smeient prosperity. 

•An(J in he was encauraged by my loi dof 'Ely, who 

was a zealous Isuicostrldn, ai)d.who had w)'ong8 to 
revenge. By his exlfbrtations, tho duko cast Ills cyo 
towatds the young oarl of Itiol^ond, as tho only 
person who could free tho naiiisi Ti oin the tyranny of 
KiiigBiolt^. ‘ 

Ireni^ oarSof Itichmoiid, had bn twilight, if nny, 
preftusions to tho ciown. ijo w'as desccniicd from 
an illogitimato son oP John cif Gaimt, by Cathcrino 
Swynford, whom he mamed in Iho last ycaiP of his 
lifb. At^ their mamngo, it is true. John of*(iaunt 
procured tho l^itimation of his ilUcit offering by 
parliament, but u that act of legitimation they wore 
expressly excluded from any claim to tho crown. 
lU»tdos, tliore were at tliis time sovoral legitimate do- 
scondants—piiiices and piincC'.s>-os—of John of Gaunt 
by lus 8orx)ud wife, Cuustanti.a, heiress of CasI ilo. But 
those wore too iar distant, and none of them ever 
apiX'ar to hgva cntortaimKl any thoughts of asserting 
their* claim to tho crown of England.. Thmo were, 
al-so, several mcfribers of tho hoUno of York, wbaso 
titles wore hotter than any of John of ttaunt’a )x>.s- 
tority—K'gitimatc or illegitimate. But the ehoieo«f 
Bnckinghti}ni*and tho m;t]eonleiiUt gehcrally, fell on 
the earl of liichnlbiid. And, in trulR, liu {loasessed 
many advantages which rocomuv'ndofl him as tho 
raftir. pro^r ivsi-son to wt ui) in oppeffition to llichml. 
Ho was m tho piimo of litu,^nd m the fnllfvigour of 
J'ls intcdioi 2 t 'I’ho Lancastrian party Ifcid long ebn- 
sideretl hyn as the rcpr^jj-entativo of tho house of 
Lauoistcw hkhvaiil IV. had known this, ahd Bichnrd 
Ilf. knew, it, and both li^ sought to get him into 
their nbwer, Tiicr* was only one thing agayist him, 
tlioreioTOruiimely, his d*foeti% title;'b^t that it was 
rcbfdved Ijy Buckingh.aiu, anrt*thohO with whom ho 
acted in concert, to mne^. It -was proposed—uu)ji a 
wise projiosal it was, so far as limjpn luaesight coul^ 
discern—to rtpply the defect in t^at title bv uniting | 
in raarriago Henry, aarl of Kieluuond, and fjizabelli, 

■ eldest daughter o^^waid IV,, and tliortdiy mingle 
tho lied vyth tho iVhito Iloso, and tlius put an end 


and tlip widowed qticcm of Edward W. entered 
warmly into this scheme, and if so, it is certain tliat 
Elizabeth vorily helieved tlaat her two ftms wdro lost 
to her for over; that she plight to them, but they 
would never rotuim to her. Elizabeth,was still in 
tho saneiuary when this scheme was -divulged to her 
by a Welsh physician who had accoss to her; and no 
doubt revengo for tho mui-der of her brother and her 


tho .-wild foundation of g^ souse and semnd policy, 
it was Hoeretlyaqpimnunicated to •tho chief actors of 
both parties iu alPtlio countios of Bligland, and a 
Wonderful alacrity appeared in every Older of mou to 
forward it^snwoss aud^'onqilction. 11 was, howover, 
isnixissiblii that so extensivo a eonsjiiiwcy couhl Im 
conduet(Mi*n so so^d a ir.i.A-sr as outirely to eswipo 
the jealous and vigiLint eye of llichard. \ et it would 
appear tluit it was aiincwhat’“ lato in the so.'isou" i 
when Jlicliaid lioeamo fully aftpiised of the danger }>y ' 
which liU iltushroom thi^no was snnoniidctl. ttoni* 
iniinicalion.4 had been going tovii|^ fro from JSugl.iiuI 
and Brittany between Hiolipiond and lus friend Buck- 
inghan?and others before limlisixivored it. ,At Icngtli^ 
how'over, wilhiii a fow days of that lixo<l for tho 
lisiug, Uio IHtli of October, he boenmo awwio of his 
critical position. Ilo was still making hi.a pnigresa, 
an^ ho summoned his friends in tho north to meet 
liim at licicestor. That snmuions wasjpeadily answei.vd. 
lie had scut the army of the nuilh home frqpi London 
after his coreuathm, well content with tho gold luid 
silver he found in tho trcnsiiiy of* his pudoccssor, 
and tho moii of tho noHh could not disolx'-y the wim- 
moiis of such a inunifuvnt monarch, A coiisidcrablo 
army gaUiered inniid his standanl. 

Itioliaid \\u*i thu.'» proianxl when Uio day of insur¬ 
rection aiTivod. . Henry was proclaimed on tlnit day 
by tho maniuis of Dorset at Exotcr; by iho hisliop 
of yalisbury at Devizes; by tlio men of Kentnt H.iid 
stoTio; by llioso o# Berkshire at Nowlniry; and by 
Biickingliaiu himself at Drc<?kii<x'k^Sloc])cd us liichanl 
was in crime from first to‘lasisiii^is puhlio oanx!r, ]i»i 
maint.'iincd a high tono of morality, ilo ismiod a 
piYxslamatioii iu which ho denumuied diis eiien^M as 
traiioin, adultoreis, and btwt^s: niim whoi» ohjiHit 
was to lot^T hinder virtue, Imd mahilaiu vioc« A 
pricu was set upon tho heads ofi»Biickinghaiu and l\)e 
principid Iciuloin. Trim to lifc on}^gcmcii<^ Ihmiy, 
curl of Bichmond, appeared oil the coast of Dcvoiishiro 
with a fleet, but Uono of tho eonfedemU^ were tlivro 
to meet biiu. In (hat Octolier thcro cx.'cprn ibsucli an* 
inuiidMiun*ef rain us hud not bt'cn knoiyi in the * 
memory of man. 'ITio Sovcrii, and other rivers in 
Uio ncigltoonrhixxhof Wales, where liiickingliaiii had 
taken im arms, irero rcndcix-d inqiail^'ahlu. and pre- 
venlod him 'from joining his friends in llio heart of 
England. It was in vain tliat ho bought for a jwK.sfigo 
across file Severn ; and tli(j jfsiplo of Hcrefoidsliiro, 
Worcester, and Gloucester, who hml no atfeetion for 
him and his Welsh army, woi4d nut help him. t)n 
dio ix)ntrR;y, they cither dostroyod or ^fended all the 
bridges thrown over that river. Tho conseqnenco 
was that his Wi^sli followers desmted and betook 
themselves to their inonnluiiis. Their, saperstition 
led {liom to bolicvo that, by tho oxtfaordmaTy flood, it 
was evident^eavon fought against them. Thus du- 


was cvnicntTieavon fought against them. Thus de¬ 
serted, Buekingbam fled and^concoaled' himbxd^ and 
bis funnro induced tho rest of tho confederates to 
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aHi^luird had marched with hia army f|mn 
lioioostoT to tJalisbniy, and it wna tfioro wheif the 
captivo waa brought to him; who,aamight iiave^een 
expoctcd, was iinrac(li«toly*ordercd to bo executed. 
He was hchcftdod in the markfj^^looe. Iho ofeer 
raniedoratca disjxjrsod. The chiots fled to the Con¬ 
tinent : hut w-imo ofdufcrior note, fh^ca»pst conspicuous 
of whom was fit. J^egoT, a knight who had married 
JHchard’s sister, tl»o duchess of Exeter, wore takdf 
and put to death. The fleet W RichinonAliad been 
Kcattcrtd by a stomi, and ho returned to^Brittany* 
tSuoh a total fhiJure woi#A«have disheartened most 
iiicii from making any furtlier attempt, but wo find 
tliat on his return Iio and the marquis of Dorset, who 
Isnl fled into Brilttmy, again met to duviso new plans, 
and that, in tho cathedral ot Vannoa, oii^ Christmas 
■lay, they plcslged t^omsolyos to renew tho invasion; 
Iticli mond, at tno same tim^ swearing that if ho^ined 
Uiu crown, would marry Elixaheth, the dimghter 
of fklward IV. 

Meanwhile Richard returned to the capital. Tho 
<‘iti 2 cns had scarcely any clioice loft but to receive 
him with honour, for ho camo as a victor over jfis 
enemies. He w^mot at Kingston by my lord mayor 
and aldonj|en with about five hundred citizens, all 
nobly mounted and riohly dressed, who conducted 
him to Westminitor. Ho spent his Christmas at 
AVoskninstor with great pomp, and its festivities were 
«!urcely over when ho venturi to call a parliament: 
t^ first and lust calloil during his roi^. That {lar- 
liaracnt, which mot on the 2:ir(l of Jammiy, 148t, 
was all obedient to Jiis will. It oonflnncd tho petition 
which had Jiocn prusentcil by Buckingham and others 
at Uaynanl Castle; declared him lawful king by 
birth, inheiitance, free election, ^nsocration, and 
coromdion ; and cnikilcd the fcrown on his posterity, 
Ixginning with l^ ttbn •'klwftrd, who hatl been created 
X>rince«f Wales.^ A bill of attainder, also, was passed 
again(|J the “tr»itoiis” who had sought his dethrono- 
mont: some of tins furfivtod estates Wn({ retained for 
the crown, oml oUtem given to gentletneq, chiefly of 
th^ north, who had pro*.od faithful to his cause. And 
this parlkimont txid st..nething*mora than confli-m 
liickird's claims, and attaint all Uioso who hod liecu 
engaged in this revolt. In the petition prosontcil to 
tho prokrtor at Baynard Castle, wore these romark- 
Vblo worda:—For certainly we bo dotermkied nther 
to aventure, and commit us to tho peril of our life and 
jeopardy of deatli, than to live in sveh HiraMom an? 
Iwudago as wif have lived long timo heretofore, 
oppress and iojm^ ly oxtoi-tions and now imposi¬ 
tions against tho laws of God and man, and tho libm-ty, 
old policy, and laws <lf tiiis roahn, wherein* every 
Englishman is inhorited^' jidward IV. had plundered 
his subjects under tho,namo of benevolences; and a 
statute was now passed to free tho sulyeot f^;pm tbom* 
denouncing them as “ new and unlawral inventions 
as tho cause of •“great penury ai)|l wretchedness;” 
and oi-daining that no snolk oxaotiona shall in ftituro 
Ihj nunle, but that they bo “ annulled for ever.” This 
act was certainly a great boon to tho ^tion, 'and 
others wore passed of a )|opulaT nature; Richard being 
ardently desirous of reconciling tho pcoplo “to his 


long retained power therein no knowing to what 
extent they might have bun, as his whole chapter | 
dumlays the true features <M a tyrant. At 111 events, ; 
as Hallam ohdjp-ves of hia nsarpltioa, ‘‘■From an aot 
so deeply tain^ with moral gmlt, as w^ as so violent 
in all its circumstanoes, no %nbetiaitul Miefit was 
likely to spring.” • | 

One of tlio monsnrSs of this .paijiament was to 
annul all lettora patent graifting estates to'^'hnizaboth, 
late wife of Sir John Oreyi^ By this measure the 
unfortunate princess was reduced to penti^. Sho 
wasiStill in the sanctuary of Wostminster, and &oIkrd 
now aimed a* making her poverty and difitfqee {qib- * 
servient to his stabili^ on tlfe throne. Although his 
parliament had declared the ohitdren of his brotlioT 
illegitimate,, tho Yo^ists as a body were fiielined to 
consider the princess Elizabeth heiress to the crown. 
Richard himself seems to have been convinced of this, 
and to hav#kn§wn that the declaration 9f thojjil^ti- 
macy of Elizabeth and her sisters had no founda%^n 
in justico or truth. Ho was a^re of the project of 
uniting her to Henry, earl of Riohmond, in orwr to 
mend Im title to the crown: what if he coi^ prevent it, 
by uniting her with his own son Edward ? Sudh now 
b^mo his aim. To that end Richard opened a oor- 
respondcnco wfth his brother’s widow in the sanctuary 
of Westminster. Ho did not, it is true, make such a 
proposal in plain terms at onoc, but that was evidently 
the end he hod in view when ho invited El^heth 
and her daughters to come forth from tlieir sanctuary, 
and take shelter under his own fostering wing.' One 
would have supposed that Elizabeth would Iiavo 
spurned any overtm-cs made to her hy tho murderer 
of her child«n, her brother, and her friends, and sho 
doss appear to have mado some demur in the first 
instance although she finally too readily aegoptod his 
oiTers m protection. Bat lieforo s]]^ did accept it sho 
had some gnarantoe ibr tlio safety of herself and, her 
ilanghtors. On tie 1st of March tho kingi^ln *Bio 
proscnco of tilio lords spintnal and tcmponiVand the 
mayor and aldermen of Ixmdon, swore upon tho holj^ 
Evangedists that if Elizabeth and her dan^htera 
Eliza^tb, Ctocilo, Anno, Katherine, and Bridget would 
leave their sanctuary, and*bo guided, ruled, and de¬ 
meaned ^ him, hp would*Boo that tlicy should lie 
in surety of their livcs^nd swfler uohurt«r fiuprison- 
mont; -but th^ they shomd have cveiythingjiocessary 
as kinswomen, lie would find hor daughters 
ll^tlemon hqra for hflsbauds, and give them marriage, 
portions, and sho sn^uld rcceivo out of h^ own purse 
seven hundred marks annually for her support. iTuis 
^nrod from further wrongs, hy the oath of a king 
in whom no trust oould be placed Elizabeth left her 
ftlaue of* refuge. She and ner daughters once more 
appea^ at the court t>f W^tminster, and every 
attentinii was paid to her dal^hlbrs. Bichat’s design, 
indeed, how bi^mo trensparont. His son, then*idevon 
years of age,•was to many tlte princess Elizabeth 
altlioiigh ho and his parliam^t liad denounced her as 
a bostanl, and thus his rival JBchmond woifld ho 
wholly mid entirely supplanted. But soorooly had 
this design b&on formed when d^th sot It aside. 
After tho dissolution of parliament, Richard and his 
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qti^ IJUUI 9 a second progress into Ae north, and 
while at Nottmghim, very place whore he hade 
received the news of the* two young princes in l^o 
Tower, tidings reached Um that Im own son had 
ei^irod AJdenly at Middloham Castto. Bichat and 
his queien aA repifsented as being alAost mad with 
grief at their loss; as Jxong bowed to the earth by 
thw sudMh calamity. • We doubt whether Bichanl^ 
grief w^ in poignant as t^e old historians record; if 
It was, it did nig long continn& In truth, he bod too 
many enenfiesto watch tb allow him to sit down in 
IiomIobb giiof. Intelligence arrived from his ambas¬ 
sadors at the court of Brittany tliat the earl of Kiuh- 
mo/Id and tho English exiles were preparing for a 
rogewe^ attempt to ^throne him. To counteract 
th^ he commenced a dbgotiatwn with tho duke of 
Brittany to deliver*him up.' It is related* that a 
bargain was at this time struck for his surrender; but 
KieWottd had secret friends in the English court, who 
apprised him of his danger, and he and his follow 
exdes^sd into France, where he clailliod*tho protec¬ 
tion of Charles VIll.; or rather Madame de Beaujeu, 
who had tho chief mroction of tho affiiirs^ of her 
brother during his minority. About tho same timo 
tho earl of Oxford, one of tlie most faithful adherents 
of the House of Lancaster, oscapedsfrom hia prison at I 
Ham and joined him, and other adherents come 
flocking to him; so that Kichmond vrA more danger¬ 
ous in France than ho had been while sojourning in 
Brittany. 

During this year Biohard madosgreat preparations 
fur tlio possible invasion. Meanwhile, ho naa another 
scheme in hand to secure his illgotton throne. He 
is said to have declared his nephew, John do la Tolo, 
earl of Lincoln, his heir; but such a successor was ill 
suited to his views. Ho was childless, dhd his queen, 
Anno Kovilo, was not likely to bear him another ton. 
To work ^ijfut his scheme of ambiti^ thoreforo, ho 
must marry ogainK aud his second wifo must be that 
“Eli’«ibeth Grey,” to whom Kichmond was to bo 
uciited If he copld win the,crownTf En^and. Tho 
lady Elizabeth was kept constantly ahonic the person 
..of the queen, and indulged in all tho pleasures of tho 
court.* It was remarked that she wa^ during tlio 
fostmti(» of tlio Christm^ of this year,*which wore 
kept at Westminster wit||| groat (mlcndonr, dressed in 
robes «f tlio same foshion and cojbnr os tlgwoof tho 
queen, ^litt while Anne Nei(plo was giving, Kichard 
cuuld liave no hope of marrying Elizabeth. In tho 
month of February, 1485, howovoi’, Qi;pen Anno wei^ 
.convonicntly fell sick. It sociA ^ lAVo been calcu¬ 
lated that would die, and fo have been settled 
between Bichard and the qneon-dowager and her' 
daughter, that at her death the lied and tho White 
Bose should be united by the marriage of the ex¬ 
pectant widower and his niece. Tlmt Ihis moflt 
litrange and unnature^ i^oif was contemplated seems 
cortaiTv for Elizabetli, iM mother, while tjneoll Anno 
was sick, wrote to her son, tho marroiis of Dorset, 
commanding him to retire from KionmomTs cause 
immediately; while Eliiiaboth,the daughter, impbred 
Howard, dhko of Norfolk, by letter, to employ his 
good offices in forwarding her maniage with “ her joy 
and maker in thfo world, tb<* master of her thou^ts 
and heart,’* Bichard. It is oven related that 


'she exprossod hftr surprise that tho ^uccn was so 
long in dying, that February was nearly {(jist and yet 
sbf was still |ilivo! Was tlio poison* too •slow in 
waiting its total ofloots? or was Anne's constitution 
batPing r|(ith natural dueose? Whiclievcr it was, the 
end atleugth came. A*hne died in Marolr, and then 
Elizabeth expected <0 ascend tho throne. But it 
would not 4 p after all for Bichanl to marry Elizitlicth. 
Ho was told 11^ ^ose around him ^t ho was sus¬ 
pected of poisoning his qnoon,and, by marrying Eliz^ 
TWtb, that suspicion W'piud bo confirmed; and that his 
friends, ofen those of tho north, would assuredly for- 
%ako hia ^nse. J^oir attachment had chiefly arisen 
out of their affection for fbe daughter of tlie groat 
carl of Warwick, and if such a union took place, that 
affection would lie severed from his throne. Brides 
it was nrg^ and rightfy Ai, that his maiTiogo with 
his nieco would beincostnoiis: and that if ho obfainctl 
a dispensation from tho l’ope,*fol' which he seems to 
havo qppUed, it would nofobe sufficient to screen him 
from the popular indigi^tion. IJrxm these reprosen- 
tations, liichaitigavo up all thoughts of making Eliza- 
both queen of I'Ingland. As if was, Richard felt that tho 
very rumour of such a marriage was injurious to him; 

on the 11th of April, in tho great hall of tho 
Temple, ho solemnly doctored beforo tho mayor and 
mtizens of Ijondon, that ho hod never outetAcinod simh 
a pipjoct. He also wrote a Icttoi^io the citizens of 
York, relating how he had explained maltors to the 
citizens of London, and requesting them to seum all 
persons who promiil^ted such a report, and send them 
befo«e tho oouncil. IKero can scarcely bo a doubt 
that Bichard did oontomptoto such a marriage, but 
^ding that tho nation was averso to its .con8umi».a- 
tion, it was his policy to deny it; awi by way of 

S iroving that hiS denial was founded in truth, to scud 
Ulizaboth to Shoftff Hutton Cas^, where her cousin, 


tlie earl of Warwick, tliq so n o^ ffiio duke of Clareijco, 
was kept in honourable captlWny. • 

But all King Kichard could do toiled to apjwnso Iho 
angry feelings which tlio po^le liqy^generally enter¬ 
tained towara him. His epmos wore so many and 
so shocking to hnuianity, th^*overy one of probity 
and honour wore desirous tha* tho^soeptre, shoulif lie 
wrosteil.fi'om his hands. It was while tho people 
were thus widely disaffected, that Kichmond was col- 
f Iccting ships and troops at ITarfleur a second tinio to 
invade En^and. • Ho had been honourably mtertained 
at t3te oo\flt of Franco: that court loffcing ujion 
•Richard as a usurper. Richard luad de.sirod to live 
in friendship with Louis XI., but that mouiuidi luoketl 
upon him as inhuman and cruel, and would neiUior 
answer hia letters nor receive his ambassiulors. Ilia 
son apd successor, Charles V111., ontortaiuod similar 
sentiments, and ho not oifly received Kichmond with 
kindness, but supplied hiiiT with money and about 
•tliroo thousand Normans to (fid him^n his intended 
enterprisa. Richard was well aware of the premro- 
tions that were being made, and hq spared no efforts 
to avert tho danger. With the view of exmting tho 
prqjndioes of tho pcopto d^ainst his riTal, he issued a 
pr^amatiqn in whiim be called him “One Henry 
Tudor,” who was “ desoendod'of bastard blood both by 
tothox. and mother's ride, Efod who, therefore, could 
havo no etoim to tho crown of England.” In that 
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proclamation ho alw represented tbat^n eosoof huccobs 
ho bad oov^nted -with the king of Fmnoo to 
all fltctdluMoift of right to Normandy, aAnjou, ki^*||o, 
Quicimo, and oven that brightest jowol in the £n»i8h 


crown 

were 


England itself was to bo kid undci*tbe feet of traitors 
ana foreigners. They weio to hare as towards for 
their sei-viccs . 41 . tKo dignities and* health of the 
C'hnn^h; all cliichios, earldoms, btoonies, and othor^ 
inheritances of knights, s'iuiros,^nd other gentlemen.* 
H/s was to 1)0 a eonqnest, if made, nttondeif with as 
complete a change as whieb^ras el%otod l^* 
William the Conqueror. TuiSfr the redoublablo Nor¬ 
man, Richmond was coining with bands of robbers 
and inurderorH. Itebols were coming with him: men 
who'Yoro attiiiiited by tholii{fh <x>urt of ])arliamout) 
many of whom it was well known wore cut-tliroats, 
adnKerent, and extorfloners. Jf, therefore, they loved 
their wiv«vj and children-*if they wished tq^keep 
jittescssion of their goods and hereditaments. Bichard 
called upon them as good Englislimon to i-esist the 
kislard invader. For himself, if they w'ould stand in 
their own defence, ho promised them, os a diligent and 
oouragoons prince, to put his o%vn royal person in tie 
utmost peril on iMr behalf. But all this fell upon 
the cap of f!ie people os an idle talc. There was not 
the slightest higu- 4 )f ^^ntriotism among them. Their 
t active, they wore apithctic ; any, their 

feelings were en^ptged tm tlio side of tlio invader. 
Jfo employed spies abroad, and stationed men and 
horses on all the princqal roads of England to bring 
him HOW’S of any landing or couunotion m the coimlry, 
and ho fitted out a fleet to guard the eoasj but it wa» 
all to very Ifttle pniposc—the heart of the imtiou xvas 
diaafieetiHi. Still he affucted to fwl secure in the 
loyalty of lik pcopk. He wym told while ho was 
oo|pbrating the fcsti'wi ^f tliq Epijdmny, when ho w’as 
attired in his ro^^l roolS ^tnd wearing the crown on 
hk head, that Biohmond would certainly invade his 
^kingd^ in the qpifl-so ^ tlio spring or^ummer. and 
ho rcjcHccd to hoar ik^hiFwonld then Jiavo an opportu- 
oity of cnitdiing his enemies. But ho suonCouud that 
he^ad ngf; the mimus^e i-cquised to raise an army 
wrilh which lie could hopo to meet his enemies with 
success. . Ijoyal as ho pretended to Issliovo his people 
wore, th^ would not figlit witliout pay, and his' 
exchequer was iow. Jlis one paiiiaAcnt l£id granted 
him the dratios of tonnage and poundage tor litf, but 
ho bad only received those duties for one ypur, and« 
that was not siificicnt for his purifb.se. AYliat rsnild 
ho do? In the present stato of aflairs ho could nob 
call another iparlianicnt to aid him; and so he did 
that which di>«troy^ tin last iremnant of his.popu- 
kril^jr among the citizoqs London. In ^rect op- 
][iositioii to his own and his parliament’s ordinance, 
luiincly, that tie “ beritivolencos," or rather the ©Xt 
tortious of the Into reign, diould never her renewed, 
^ exacted furecd loans—a measure which waa aa 
imprudent as it was illegal; especially as those enn- 
ployod to demand*those -bcqcvolonces,” or os the 
Londoners called them " mokviflences,” taotod in a i 
tyrannical manner. 

At length, on the ithtif August, the invader-came. ; 
Hiehmond landed at MiUbrd Ifaven. Ho had with ! 


' him about fiv8 thousand men, of whom lu^* one ha|i 
swore English. Bichard w^at Nifltinghun- when, he 
h^rd the news; and he iahied prpo&aatiQDs'tO ^ 
his subjects to join, his 8tan|^rd, denounoing destrQo> 
tion on all who did not fbey. He. was jbined at 
Leicester by flie duke Xx^.,{gnre1, (md 

Braokeubury, who bi-onght levies .tha eastern 
counties, from llampshiro, and Lmi^b many 
lords and sherifib of connti^ who hsd.heen munTYy , n Bd 
dared to disobey. His Mend, Lord ronstahk 

of England, was among the missing: He>hld obtained 
pmission to go into the cwintiy to raise &1- 
lowors, and as Bichard' had begun to stum^t his 
fidelity, ho had left his eldest son, the Lord^sibnfige, 
p a hostage, but still ho did no# appear. Ho'jvas jll 
in bed, ho sent word, yrith thfi sweating tn‘elruAHi^ 
therefore, begged a short delay; Vhen he wedvored 
he would come. It iooms probable that HoUty Jpmw 
Kichmond had by tliis time mai-ohed tmdwturb^ 
through Wale& and the whole country where the 
influenco of^holStanloys was all potent. • *?nfcird nt 
this, ho kept watch upon his host^ the Lord StTMte. 
He attempted to escape, but he* was brought' W> ; 
and when ho was interrogated, he confiissed that the 
Stanley# were in favour- of the invader, but in order 
to save his life ho.nsBai-cd Bichard that his fatlier 
still &ithful to his cau^ and that ho would soon join 
him. Ho woulll write‘to him, he said, to hasten his 
coming: but all the while ho knew that his Other’s 
followers in Cheshire and Lancasliire, though nomi¬ 
nally raised for the services of Eichaid, would fight 
for Bichmond, and that Lord Stanley, who proved 
deceitful to the last, would lead thorn onsto battle. 

As soon as Kichmond had landed, messengers were 
scut to his friends in all quarters to come to his 
assistance. IVithout waiting for them at JMilford 
Hebron, however, he marched forward. As he passed 
througl^ "Walos several Welsh gontlemom .vith thoir 
fricndM, joined nira. Among thesiAvas Sir Itico ap 
Thomas, who, with Sir Walter Herbert, liad raisc^nd 
commanded a considerably body of men to obstruenKs 
Brogrew. Sir Walter himself was faithfol tp Bichard, 
but dislicartenod by his colleague’s desertion, he^ 
Bufforcil Bichmond to jia-ss through Wales 'without 
opposition. *lliis time, tlio Sovorn afibrdod nc^ibstaclo 
to die march of an aimy. Tt ivas crossed, and itioh- 
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mond liojj no sooner iiassea that river, tlian. he -was 
joined by Sir Qeorgo Tjilbot a* the hofal of fWo thou¬ 
sand men, the vassals ot^his nephew, the young earl of 
{^irawsbuiy. Otlior families, also, ranged themselves 
under liis staftsar^ ftut his army, aa compart with » 
that of his rival, wjis very inferior in pumhors and 
dwiplino. Still ho pressal forward, for he knew that 
Bichatil could not depend upon his forces. At 
Staffoid, indeed, bo was mot.by Sir William Stanley, 
fho broflior of Lord Sknloy, who had raised two* 
thousand men for Bicharfi, at their interview tiho 
future iiiiA’Smente of'Sir Wlliam and his brother 
were so arranged as to make Kiolwnd believe they 
intended to join him. and at the same time to have it 
in their power to join Biehnpmd when thpy could do 
him the most ofiectnal service. Ip aoooraanoe with 
their aiTangcmont, liord Stanley, who .tms at Idoh- 
field widi three' thousand men, ab the approach of 
!^ichmond lotircd to Atherstono. ^Aer, also, cATn« 
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BtobUBond, Mid ^rhilo ho wbo in that town swarms of 
desfe^ts cime oVer toahim from the enmiiy. H# 
TOftched Athorstone on the 22nd of August, and ton 
the Sams day Ri^aid nt^%cd out of Leicester with 
the crown q|i his head and encampo^near the town 
of Boswin^ Ho Old fifteen thonsand mon under his 
ootiimand«|utd''if he had been ioinod bv the Stanlevs 
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the fate of their \naater were the duko^f Norfolk, the 
lut'd Forrors, Sir Kichard ItatelilTo, and^Sir Hobcot 
Bii^konbnry.* Sin 'William Catesby, and it>m» fow 
otliMU, were oaotured, and afterwanU iK-hoadod: but 


^codly mr of Uie Itoses, ho displayed 
(^anfs those who had fonuht lummst 


his cause, Budtmond an<i^ id| adherents must havo 
been enisled. • . , • 

^ It was on* Monday, tfio 23i'd of August, that the 
rivals inet in battle, the morning of that day 
Bi^^rd,'still wearing his crown, of which—stained 
with blood as it was—ho was so pronA mountofl his 
wftr-htnae^ ntarshallo^ lys troops and fulvanccd. At 
tho some time Ileu^ moved fAnn Atlicrstono. Tlio 
two amucs mot in the midst of an ojwn plain nearly 
surroundod by hills, which conAnenoos about a milo 
knith of<Baswoi'th> “Tliore," says Fabyan, “was 
fougbLa sharp battle, and sharper shoiild it havo been 


other party, and somo stood hovoring afar ofijill they 
saw to which side tho victoi-y would fiilL” Tho 
Stanleys took their position on tlie -wings of Richard's 
army,- watching thenr opportunity*to strike for Hich- 
mondl The battle was ^gun with the archers; but 
tho combatants soon drew closer togothcr. But 
Ridiard’s trot^ did not figbt as if they w'ore in 
earnest, and the carl of Northumberland, with his 
hardy men of the north, did not stftko one stroke. In 
trutli, of all the lords who followed him scarcely toio 
proved laitHIttl, except tho duke of Norfolk and his I 
son tho oarl of Surrey. Norfolk led tho van, and fell 
upon the ad-vanced guard of the enciivv% which wsis 
under tho command of tho bravo Lora Oxford, the 
escaped prisoner from Ham, and his atlack mado sBine 
iinprussioti &n Oxfoi-d’s ranks. Butyls single efforts 
wore vain. At tnis time J.onl Stanley had attacked, 
the ifank of Biebard's army, while jybole bands of his 
troops-were leaving tboir ^le-sitions, either^ fall bac;k 
into the rear or. to go over to bis rival. As he suw 
his lines wavering and broken by dcscrlion, and os- 
he aaw the Ixird Stanley fighting against^ him, he put 
raurs tcThis horse, and sl^uling ti-eoson, ^loped into 
too midst of tho enem^. Hope had fled, and lie 
bneaftoadesperato.* As ho rushed into tlie midst of 
Itichmonda troops he Aiughl%ight of his rival, and ho 
rosolvcd to put an end ta the contest oithor by his 
own death or that of his comtj^tor. aWilh swoiu in 
Land, he cut his way through%nery*dl)stacle, till ho 
reached Henry’s standard. Sis John Cheyup was 
unhorsed by nim, and Sir William Brandon, tlio 
standard bearer, slain. He was about to make a 
deadly thrust at his rival, when those around clasoil 
Tipcm him, and throwing ^im from his hbi-so, dS- 
^tehed him with nfc^wounds. Jxird^Stanley was 
in at his death, and piemng up his crown* ho put it on 
the head of Bichmond. He porishe^^ in the thirty* 
year his age; liaving reigned two years And 
abont two montlis. - • 

Historians differ as to the numbers that fell slain in 
this decisive hatUoT-the most prdbabie account being 
one thousand onitibe side of tlio vanquished, and but 
lew on that of tho victors. Among those who shared 


great clemency towanfs those who had fought ngnmst 
him. Ho had won tho crown, for ho was hnilcd king 
of JBngland nfi*tjho field of baltlo,^and the nation 
,cndora«l his title, and it wns his -wisdwu to moko 
friends of his foes. , When tho soldiers hod done 
shouting,* “ Jjong live King Ileniy!" tho body of 
*Bioliard#va8 pi^'d up, strip|Hxl, tunl across a horse 
behinda pnrsnivant-at-iu'ms, and ciiiru-sd to Tjeioeetor; 

' whero, utter Ix'ing exposed to tho pnbliu for a fow 
d.ij's. it was bnriod, ««»« ceretnanir, m tho chnrcU of 
tho (Iroy ^Viara, * • • , 

Historians have very gmorally reprosen toil* King 
Bichard ns a inbnst*;r Ixiih iff niind and bxly. Bons 
of Warwick, who was liis<eonU'niporary, describes him 
os a tyrant, and in oi-der tr* mnku gocxl hie title to that 
unenviable ebaraoter, ho taiys that “ having remained 
two years in his mother’s Vonib, lie came into tho 
world with tooth and long li.air down to his slunildcrs.’* 
1$ this was truth, ho was a perfect ogro from tho date 
of his birth. But Masti'r Itons must havo taken his 
dictum from some slanderous dctroulur.e Ho could 
never havo seen him, for that bo \jas sndi a monster 
is disproved by tho fact that he was a sort of Adonis.. 
Anno Nevile, his wife, loved him; Elizabeth*(Sroy* 
oallcd him “her joy and maker in this world, tho 
master of her heart and tlionghls.” Ladies aro not 
apt to love or to fell in love with infaistors. Tho 
stinth is that King Bichard was small of stature, had 
a sharp I'isago and unequal sbonldow—bis right 
shoulder being a littlo higher than tJio left, to -whioh 
no lady coulil ha-vo a mi tieular^ijoction. Tlio chief 
■ deformity of Bichai'd ill. c opsijj| 5i in his mind, nut in 
his body; and we wonder,lUiTiuiy histon’an, ancient 
or modern, shonbl .adduce his pej-sonal, appeaf-anco to 
blacken his ^aracter. * • * * 

^Tke inlitd'a tlio slandJU-il-^^f tlra , 

and by that ulonu c^i posteril^, if the man is of such 
an exalted position as to co^nuana its atlention, bo 
judged. His being a giant or a dmirf is a nialtor 
of no moment. Even Master lions seems to havo (jp 
considered; for after describing him us a ifionstur, hy 
says*' If Ilnay venlnro to say anything tifhis honour, 
(tlionghho was a llitlo man, ho was a noble and valhuit 
soldier.’’^ No one ever denied his ^leivonal coiiia^. 
Ho ia«also said to havo Ixion much admired for his 
eloquence and his jxiwora of pv-ranosion : o.spc«ially, it 
is ad4tsl, when they were ayed by his Isniniy, whioh 
was HomctiiJics exeessivos Tliero is nothing more 
eloquent than gold; it thrills tho ha-irts of rooipieuto 
•with pleasing emotions, and for a timg at least makes 
friemfe of foes. In all tliis there is nothing dotri* 
moutal to tho character of King i'tichaiil. It is rather 
in his political aondnet that wo find him to have 
oHinmcd the shape of a rltonster.. Amlntion was his 
ruling pa^on. It -^as this evil principle that led 
him to commit tho many mimes his histoty unfolds: 
Hub that warped his mind twBUch a degree that when 
onoo he had formed a design, ho hesitated not to carry 
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it out by mur&or, not exce; 
omi family^ Bo /^rinklcd 


om» family^ Ho /^rinklcd bia pathway to tno tlvoBo 
witb'blOo^ B^od more to Hustaingit; gnd, ^7 * 
rotribution, by tho ahedding of hia own blood, h^ost 
his erffwn: a lato, lliiino UuW “ loo mild o»d h^ur- 
abio for his multiplied and detostablj^ enonaitiea. 

• 

At this ijoiut of our national history,, the affairs 
of Hcotland agam ddinaud bnof atlip*«on, in order to 
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.ting tlmniTos cTcn"^'w‘« heirs tho 

his nathwav to* tho tfotmo asnd the manor of Chpston for hw tfe. 9a. eanbittoted 
Iil8 pft j M AAvl nf Ufar^li ucmmii*. Viioi 4 : 1 tA 4 > ttaa 


against Engla^ Two Scottis&Saxmie^lfrere guooea- 


tlmmo, IfolKJit HI., the grcat-gi-andson of Bruce, had 
been sealed on that of {Scotland 4iout niip years.* 
Jtolxjit wjuj a inaii of greal; amiability of nature, and, 
ttithongh Bomowhat given to suponstitiou, of genuino 
piety, lie was fifty yeaia of age before he became 
kifig • but ho was ill fitteff to,govcm a kin^om sneh 
ns Srotlfind was at that rude period. During his 
fatber’s lifetime his ytufigor brothers, tho carls of Fife 
and buchon, had licen intwistcd with tho aff^rs of 
ga^■emmcJIt,<|Bnd when he bccitmo king he affected a 
retired life; tho earl of Fife, who was afterwards 
croato<l dnko of Albany, Wks allowed to continue, under 
tile title of Gustos or Guardian, ruler of tho kingdom. 
Ills o\vn son David, prince of Scotland and dime ^ 
KoUiesay, was ihoa too young to act as his fother's 
“('nstos;" font when ho hod grown up to manhood, 
.aided hy a strongvparty of tho nobility in tho year 
1398, ho compellm the duke of Albany to resign that 
]iost {(> him. But David, although of a temper the 
very o})][)Osite to that of his fatW, was equally ill 
fitted to rule tho kingdom. His profligacy brought 
ruin on himself, and many calamities on his country. 


of HcotJand airam acmaua onoi ar^anuu, iu uiuci w “■ ——-- - ^fore r^rd^ 

make the gen^Jl narrative intelUgiblo to tho reader. By a solemn act unSw g^t «eal a 

A\ heu Ih^iiy IV., kiug of %gland, ascended the* ^hamont held at Minbn^h m May,* 1?02, it was 

1 . a itr Ai... _.X siAnlA-nTw? flvAf T’n'nAa iWivii^ ul6u py DxVSSd l^TCK 


declared tliat Prince David died W Divine Puck 
vidcnce, and not otherwisethat the kiDg#Qd par¬ 
liament approved of his imprisonment as neceauuy/or 
tlte. public go4d; and that if King Itobert hai^ enter¬ 
tained any ill will against ,iii8 brother Albany and 
his agents, on account of his son’s ^a^ he now hid it 
aside, and hold them* to be 1^1 subjects. Hut not- 
with^nding this solemn act it is evident that Bobert 
had his susmeiom of his brother’s designs. It was at 
this time h^rceolvod to send his yonngeSt soopIFrmcd 
James, to Franco, not merely to receive an educafton 
suitable bis rank and tho station he was designed 
to fill, but that he might be out of the reach of danger. 
At tliia*time, x.p. 1405, there was a truce, between 
England and Scothnd; but os the vessel inwMch the 
young prince imd his attendants sailed was off Flam- 
borough Head, It was seized by the EngHsh-, and ho 
was carried prisoner to London. Some historians 
have asserted that the nows of his son’s captivity 
broke the heart of the old king; but there is evidence 
that ho survived this blow to his hopes finr more than 
a year, for ho died at his castle of Botbesdgr,' in Butp, in 


In tho year 1400, ho was contracted to a daughter oh April, a.». 1406. 

the carl of March, and some part of her dower was At tho death of Bobert ITT. a parliament was hold 
paid; but when the rich and |)owcrfid earl of Douglas at Forth, whMi after doclorii^ Jamo^ the prisoner of 
represented to him^at tho rontnfiit was illegal, as Hefiry IV., hiwful king, continped his uncle, Albany, 
tile nobility had nowocn cqnsultcd, and offered him in the rqgcncy. ^Besides the Ung, Archibald, earl of 
Lis own daughtor*Mt^ll^,,with a larger fortune, the , ^nglas, Murdwh, earl of Fife, tile regent’s oldest 
lady Elizabeth Dimliar was unceremoniously set aside, ' son, and other Scottish nobles, with many kn%|j^ 
»<ui(l Difvid mari%j Marjory in the castli^of Bothwell. wore prisoi^ro in SnglancL; having boon takci^intlfe 
But luatrimony mode n^ reformation mlhe manners recent battles of Kosbit Moor, llomildon Hill, and 
of DUvid, duke of Ifothosay. Neglecting* bis wife, Shrewsbury. For several years there was peace.''. 
Mefrjoiy, fg;id the ^hiir^of the kingdom, he abandoned between the two countries, dnriim which time tho 
himself to the pui-suit*of his ucentions pleasures, duke of Albany mode strengous onurts to obtain the 
His reckless career raised up against him many power- release of ail the captives m England—except King 


wore pi 
recent 


him many power- 

fol enemies, and his fatlior Itobert was induce^ in the James. 

year 14025“ to give an order under tlio royal signet, to Henry V., a.p. J416; hq^bein^ exchanged %r Ileniy 
an-est Idmband place him under tempoxft^ (X^ifine- I’crcy, son of tho famoiu Hotspur. Allxiny stambi 
mout. It seems probable that it was cljicfly atJ acen^ of nsipg all bis' influence to prevent the 
Albany’s suggest^n that this orderSvas given, for bo lihoration of 4m yqM% king; and although thmc is » 
was a man of croft, and was ambitions of regaining his no historical ovidcuqe of the fact, his kqre of power 

K 'tion as rogont. Albany willingly executed the goes for to support the aransation. In eveiy roepeot 
,i;’8 mandate. David^^was apprehended as l)o was he acted as king. Thus, in the year 1409, by his own 
on his way to the town of*St. Andrew's; and after authority, without consulting tho king or his mrlia- 
Iniiug kept a few days in tlie castle there, was trans' Acnt, he* rcstOTed the carl of March, who wished to 
ferrid to a du«gcon in Falkland palace, where he, xetara to his native lait^ ^ Ijs honours, and the 
died—the general belief being that ho was starved to greater pai'f of his forfeited estate. That he oon- 
dcath. The duke o£ Albany iww again beoame regent, tdderod himself king is clear fr^ a letter written by 
'i'lio assumption of his regency was followed ly openv- him, A.n. 1410*to the English monar^; for in that 
lions ngaiuat England. Eurwed at tho breaw. of letter he styled himself regent of ^tland, l^ tho 
conh-act btstween Frinoe David and his (hy.ightor„.tlie gram of God, and called the people at, Gotland his 
earl of March retired into England and entered into a subjects." From'hk makiAg no efote to obtain the 


release of ail the captives iff. England—except King 
James. His own sen, Murdoch, wSs set atiibei-4y by 


xxcgotutiou wiili llcury W., which termiuat^rln bin roleaee of King James, it m sappofed that Alba^, 
swearing fealty to that prince. Hemy gave him and under an apprehension that if we peace between thq 



tnjo oAoitrios ooutinned much longer hS should not bo 
obi© to vntfl off IHs ret|pn, in September, A.i>. 1417,' 
mddenly broke the truce by investing Berwick and 
Hoibur^^ Such an acf^ould bo likely to prolong 
1b© ^)tivit]^of the young king, as it^onld inounse 
^ English monasn i^inst Ao Stottish nation. 
On this asion Alba^ nad an army of si&ty tliou- 
sand mm, and. the oxpcditioa is known in history as 
the “ Foul Buidbut it» remits wore more filial to 
Scotland tjpm. England; ^or» on tho approach of tho 
dukes of BMlbid and Exeter, at the head of a fbrinid- 
ablo <^y, Scots retired, and then tho English 
entorea 4he nuth of Scotland, and laid it waste. 

, It'aeems probable that this “ Foul Raid” luayliavo 
bean undortidccn at\h^ instigation df the Erench 
couii. At this timjj there \\-a» war between Franoo 
and England, and as the French court maintained a 
clo^ulSanoe with the regent, Albany, such an expe¬ 
dition n^ht have been suggested for the purpose of a 
diverB\{Ia, as^well as to prolong the c^tivity of King 
JameV*^ But*though tho Scots did not gi^o Ilonry V. 
mimh diaquiet in Ei^land, they wore a thorn in his 
side on the continent. Very shortly after tl^p “ Foul 
Raid,” an emhossy was sent fi-con the dauphin of 
France to the regent of Scotland, to intploi^ assist¬ 
ance ; and as the regent and estatis conceived tliat if. 
France and England should become u^ted under one 
crown, Scotland could not long pr^rvo its indo- 
pendonco, the oarl of Buehan, Albany’s second son, 
and tlie oirl of Wigton, were sent with seven thou¬ 
sand of the choicest warriors o^ Scotland to fight 
a^inst the English. These troops, with others that 
iw(pw^ thftn, under tho earl of Douglas, fought 
bravely in many a bloody field; until in tho battles of 
Crevant and Verneuil tiiey were almost annihilated. 

Robert, duko of Albany, did not Uvo tft hear of tho 
doc<ls of valour perfonii^ by his son, tho carF of 
Buchan, and his^unti-ymcn. He djpd at his palace 
at Stirling, a.d.*1420, in tho eightieth year of his, 
ap^''*IIo was succeeded in tho i;ggcn(y by his son, 
iiiunlofb, carl of h'ifo. Miirdoch, also, t^yeceeded to 
his lather’s estates and honours. But Murdoch was a 
•difib^nt chanicler to that of the old duke. IIo had 
neither his capacity nor his amhition. , His father 
had. bcdli able not only <§ contrel the feudal nobility 
of Scotland, but to attack tiiem to bis interest. Ho 
miglft bp ix^ardod^ their chief dt leader; sniiiiud up 
and supoA-ted by thdh agonist bothstbe orewn and 
tho people. Murdoch, dukp of Albany, possessed no 
such pow'er over the Setottish nobles.. lie conlib npt 
even control the turbulent spnils of fiis own three 
sons, much more tho rcfractoi-y nobles. The country 
suou foil into a state of anarehy; and it is said that, 
fiitigued by the afiairs of goveimmont, he earnestly 
desired tho d^veranoo of James from liis captivity. 
But at this time, a.d. 1423, the king of Scotland coulR 
Boaroely bo' caRed aec^ivo. He had accompanied 
Hcmy V. in his w'ar^witli France, s'lid lived in 
friend^ip with him. Ilenco, when^comm^ionorB 
arrived at the court of Henry to negotiate fiw’his 
liberation, the matter was soon settliri. An agreo- 
ment was concluded at York on tlie 10th of Septem¬ 
ber, by which he was to be relflasl-d.on these easy 
terms; namely, that for^ thousand pounds should m 
paid to England within rix years, in half-yeai-^ 
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'payments; whicll sum was to be coilsidcml as a 
c(gu|ion8atlda for tho expenses of his n^fiintcnanco 
di|^g the eightcfn years of his ca^ilivity. #But 
Jan^ did not return to Scotland till aftor there had 
beel a wording. Tradition makes him to havu^allen 
in lovo some ye^rs before ivith the lady Joanna 
Beaufort, as Iio wwtehed her from his prison in the 
Round Tower of ‘Windsor Castle. The lady Joanna 
was a near rel^Uba of King Henry, bcyig (he daughter 
of tho duchess of Clarcnco by bor finst husband, tho 
nuko of Somerset, wha was the sou of Jolm of Gaunt, 
duko of Blincaster. Jamas was married to the lady 
Joanna, St. Mary Oveiy, in Southwark, on the 
24th of February, A.b.' 1424, and ho with his queon 
arrived in Scotland on iho .''dh of April. They wore 
croivned w the abbey chiireh of Seouo on tho 21st of 
May: Mimloch, duko o£ Albany, having tho houoiu', 
as carl of Fife—and therefore entitled to that hSuuiir 
—of placing him on the throng. • 

On #Hocnding that thi«no, James had much diffi¬ 
cult work to pcrfomi. Ills kingdom liad^by tho tw« 
regents, boon brought into a stoto which demanded 
his utmost sagacity to remedy. Brought up, how¬ 
ever, in til© school of adversity—a school of tho 
gtcatost value to subjeots and nionarelis if they rightly 
use its teachings and discipline—h« was filhsl for the 
work ho hod in hand. That work was ptiinHpally to 
overthrow the domination of Uio feudal nobility, and 
to restore order and good govornnumt. There was 
universal violence and rapine prevailing in his Idug- 
dom; but ho resolved, on ascertaining tho evil, to 
grapplo willi it by no half measures, it is said that 
ho observwl, “ Let but God grantuno lifo, and by his 
diclp I sliall make tho key keep tho castlo, and tho 
fuiKO-bush tho cow tbroiignout my dominious, tlmugh 
I should lead iho lifo of a dog to coinplcto it.” There 
had been a trure concluded with England foe (hivcu 
years, and thus ho harf .tim e gif ted fi»r his work of 
reform. For did ho wasWWat time. Five diiys 
after his coronation only had elapsed, when Ibo mot 
his parliamo]|t at T’erth. There revioweof tho 

manifold disorders of the couj|try entered into by tiiis 
porliaracnit and measures were mlopted for them cor¬ 
rection, but tho rootsof these Jlsord^rs lay \po deep to 
bo corrected by legishitivo enactments. Tho reins of 
govertomcjit had ton so much-relaxed by tho regents 
' —especially by Duko Muitioob—that but littlo atteiw 
tion was paid to tho proceedings of this TErliamont. 
Thoi% was'a tax levied, of no great amoitit, for tho 
spaynionj of tho debt to England; but though tho 
(foots liad got thdr king tok again, Jlioy wore not in 
a disjuMitiutt to pay it willingly. It was decidedly 
unpopular, and James was couqiclleil to desist from 
that pnide of raLsing moncn; ^though against liis 
will ho was ooin£X3ll<2<l 4o dotain the hostages in 
England—fur Iwstagos had ton loft there as u pledge 
.of Ids gto foith—longer thavho intqiidod or (mired. 
Tho opposition ho met with at tho outset appears to 
have emanated cldcfly from the late ro^n^ and his 
family, and parliaans. They woro, at all events, con- 
sidored bv him- to bo tht obstaqlos in his work of 
rofoha. rid bimi^lf of these, thmefoni, was his 
next objoct. If© had caused Waltw, tho eldest son of 
(ho late regent, Murdoch, ito be arrested and im¬ 
prisoned before tho mooting of his parliament at 
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Perth. On •what gronndB ho w*» armtetl fa nol and tho iwrth. James 

.Htatod; bjft corwidormg that his ownfaChor ha^moti 

bean ablo'^chocfc W« tnrbulonot it mj 1» ^ 

that hfa a^t wa'j for the «mo cauao. Jiu| Aw yo^ With Franco 

warning wao iinliocdod. ITiero ^vas wide^ppri^dw- and a m^^ wm »t 

offcctioS against tho watitAing ®Tomment ol^g tho danphm *id hw dati^ter^garotj.boA 

James. If^nco ho pioc/«dod stiiTfarther. On iho ofwhomwoiesfanmAeuri.^. 

12th of March, A.iiT 1425, onothcr pailiamont was ymr 1428; and it ivas stipnlatcd in the-featy that 
assembled at J’ortb, and on tlicw fifath day of its Margaret Aonld bo sejt into Frmice at^^wice, wiA an 
sitting Munlo/!h, dnko of Albany, himself, with hfa amy of bik thonsand men jw her dwwer^tq fight fbr 
yoiingoNt non, Alexonder, and twenty-four of theif Charles VII., who was Aon reduced to* great distress ' 
Iwi tisunH, all Iwnnns of high estate, weri arrested, by the success of the EnglfaU arms. ^ But if Aispart 
With tho exception of tho duke, hi^wo soi^ and hit of the ti-caty was not wholly set as^eC it9 Axeo^on 
fullier-in-law, flio carl of Lemnox, all these prisoners >Tafiadolayc(l by the diplomacy of Henry. Beatobrt,. 
were soon set at lilwrty; but tAey were conducted to cardinal'of Winchester, an^ unde to tl^ inieoieof 
Stil ling, tried by their iieors with groat solemnity, Scotland, who, in a peiwnal intoviow with 3wie», at 
^iwlomnod, and bchcadoll: Uieir largo estates being Durham,.prevailed upon him to Keep th^ tmoe with 
fiiifiJItiHl to the crown. The youngest son%f Murdoch England, and neither to send his &ughtef^nor the 
made hfa escape, an* \ffth a band of despomto follow- succours into Franco for Ao premnt. It was fortnnato 
era burnt Ac town of Dumbarton, and Idllqd John ibr James that he Ifateued to this wise opuii8d|;. £>r it 
Stewart ofeDupdonald, Ao king’s natural unde, and ivas immoSiatmy after that he was o^ledWq^ to 
then fled into Irdand, where ho died. quell tho rebellion of Alexander^lord of Ae.Xds 9 ,wnd 

By this severity Ao'tiirbnlonoo of Ae southern of Doni^d Balloch. 
nobles was repressed. In Ao northern Highlands, Had James now exercised the virtue of prudence, 
tho laws widen James and his parliament miactcd^t he mi{^t probabW have suoceeded in oonsc^daAig 
Perth—^which was usually summoned every year to the rotbnus ho Imd commenced, and established the 
remedy tb^ disorders of tho kin^om by legislative authority of Ao laws. For several years theie was 
enactments—were eitlier sdll entirely set at nought, a consideTabloacgreo of peace and prosperity in hfa 
or but imperfectly obeyed. Feding that it was kingdom. But one part of his scheme W. breaking 
necessary to make an example of some of Ae Arbu- down Ao stipngth of Ae nobility, which, in-the year 
lent elilcfs in that region, James called a parliament 14.15, ho began A unfold, was &tal to ito suemn. 
at InvernosH. That mrliamont appears to have been The crown (j Scotland had boon greatly impqveridied 
hold in tho rastle, and all tho chieftains in the neigh- and weakened by Ae it^cnts in Aeir ItA'fan dfat^bn- 
Iniiring counlios were invited to attend. Some of ticn of Ao royal domains among the SoottiA ari»- 
Ao most turbulent kept aloof for - a time; but when tocracy. The regents had no right to givo these 
Aoy found that Aosu who had readily accejited Ae domains av^y; but having obtained them, Ao 
invitation wore mqst royally entortSin^l, and nothing ScSttiA nobles wore not men to resign Aem back to 
was sttid about th ^^sor dora* whiA hid reigned in the croyn witl^ut opjiodtion. Y<^ Joiflu* dai-ed to 
tlflKsi parts, thojk n^lRgpr hesitatod. They came, provoke that opposition. Ho liad annexed Ae estates 


of whom wore stiU in Aeir iiAn^. ^nil| was in Ao 
year 1428; mid it rvas stipnjated in ti^'^eaty that 
Margaret Aonld bo sent isto FrtmA wrA on 


j ’ivafiadolayctl by the diplomacy of Henry. Beaiubrt,, 
cardinal* of Wmchester, an^ unde to tl^ jP’oeia of 
Scotland, who, in a perwual in^piow wiA witoea, at 
Durham,.prevailed upon him to Keep Ao tmoe with 
England and neither to send his oaughtef^nor the 
succours into Franco for Ae present. It was forinnato 
ibr James that he Ifateued to this wise opuiu^;. fbr it 
was immoSiatmy after that he was odled^tMoja to 
quell tho rebellion of Alexandor^lord of Ab-Xei^^nd 
ofDon^BaUoch. , . . 

Had James now exercised the virtue of prudence, 
he mi|^t probably have suoceAed in oonsc^daAig 
the rotbnus ho Imd commenced, and establiAA Ae 
authority of t^o laws. For several yArs theie -was 
a (x>n8ideTablo*dcgreo of peace and prosperity in hfa 
kingdom. But one part of his sAeme W. breaking 


example of some of Ae Arbu- down Ao ApngA of Ae nobility, which, in-the year 
ion, James called a parliament 14.15, ho began A unfold, was &tal to its saccess. 
arliamont appears to have been The crown (j Scotland had boon greatly impqyeridied 
all tho chief Ains in the neigh- and weakened by Ae it^cnts in Aeir ItA'fan dfat^bu- 
} invited to attend. Some of ticn of Ao royal domains among the SoottiA aris- 
pt aloof for-a time; but when tocracy. The regents had no right to givo these 
who had readily accejited Ae domains avAy; but having obtained Aem, Ao 
loyally entortSmA, and nothing ScSttiA nobles wore not men to resign Aem back to 
isordciy whiA liiul reigned m the crosm witl^ut opjioAion. Y<^ Joiftu* dai-ed to 
liRgpr hesiAtod. They came, provoke that opposition. Ho liad annexed Ae osAtes 


partako of the royal entertaiumonts, and lo| of tho family of ^Ibany to las ciown-; bnt >h< 


liiko Aeir toiitiAn pbrliamcut, but as it liapponod at began to Jfiy claTm to v>me others. Among t£^ 
T’ertb, so it liapjwncd 0b Inverness. About fifty of were Ao esAtes of George Dnnbar, earl of March, 
the Ifcads of uAus wifio suddenly arrested.* Three of whiA had been forfeited by his AAor, but had, boon* 
th# moat ^oted l^dorf of liandt of plunderers wore restored by ^Robert, duke of All»uy, and hold in re- 
put to death; others w^ imprisoned; while some of possession for more Aan Ajpnty years. A eSmmitteo 
tho least guilty were dfamfaaed with a caution to bo ^vas appointed by a parliam^t whiA met at Perth in 


put to death; others w^ imprisonA; while some of possession for more than twjpnty years. A eSmmitteo 
tho least guilty were dfamfased with a caution to bo ^vas appointed by a parliam^t whiA met at Perth in 
ipore olxtdiont for the futiiro. Among Aoto who' January tp examtn* into Ais mattbr, and iJ]|ipr*hear- 
,wcro moAo prisoners at Ais time, *nd sulisoqucutly ing Ae evidense on botlmsidosfthat commifteo laid an 

UAf WAC« A l^Bwl o-kf^ AIbJI xl-*^ ____ 


sot at lilA-ty, was Alexander, lord of Afl *Islci4! one 
of the most potent' chiefs of Ao nor A. On him thoi 
admonition and clemency of James liad no e^cot. In 
Ao year 1429 Alexander collected his fdlowivs, and 


was defeated by James ^a battle fimght near 
Iwr, and sexm after threw himsolf on Ao royal 

■ T_.TV_ 1 f J». t . '*%__ * J* T* M . 1- 


i^oeha- 

moroy. 


eqaniou bcfwe parliamentMOn whiA this sentcuoo was 
pronounced:—‘,* That in consequence of the forfeiture 
or George Dnlbar, Jalffi earl of March, Ao earldom of* 
March t^longcd to tVo king.” About th* same time, 
James resumed Ao earldom of StraAoam, and 
although ho made some amends to the .earl who then 
hold it, Malice Graham, of Ao family of Kincardine, 


Unwarned by his fate, Donald Bulk A, a near rektjoi- 1^ grantling him Ao earldom of Montoith, Aat &mily 
of the lonl of t]|i Isles,A Ao year 1411 rebelled; bntJ was incensed at Ae act wdiKobert Gxah&m, ^ 


Isles,A Ao year 1411 rebelled; bnlj was incensed at Ao act 


tion tif the 


followers^ and Ae f^fica- by 


dilKobert Grah&n^ the 
I, especially meditated 
Dtion of Ao crown lands 


ds fa siid to have been com 


rise to a conspiracy 


widc^read disa&otion, and 
y which qnovod &tal to hfa life. 


by the cixeoutum of three hundred "captqred Afaves SeverM of thoso .who wore thus deprived of their 

^ il _ a x_ •r _*_ n' .*■ .a.* 


and roblxirs.” Donald fled to Ireland where he was 
Siwn killed, and bis beailiwaii sent to the king. < 


estat^ who Yrole'among Ae most eminent of the 
nobility, had held them, and Aeir predecessors before 


ITiero Wtis now for a tlmo peace boA in the son A Aem, for many yoara; and alApugh J^os may Imve 

































































































































































































>ji> 1463—1465.] _ CIVIL AKD 

Ittd hV on hiB stdo in resutnine thoiu, it is scarooly 
to be wondSred tbatfin so doing, ho oroatcd fbi^ 
himself many cnomuH. • 

ibo i^i|^ poUf^Vbioh James at this period 
ado^ted'Kave^o^ ^emies great ad^'aI^ago over him. 
Dating the yea* 1495, he sent his dangnter, Morgarot, 


CIVIL AND MifJTAKV. 


‘aooomplioes, alold into Perth, and wei% secretly ad. 
mattKt in^ the moniwtory of tho Hlocl^ Piiars by 
Stewa^ the chamoorlain. Th(),|toi-yx.if ..what 
fbllm'ed is differemly told. Ono acoonnt is, that as 


hislissas^ns procccdod towanls tho royal chamln'r 
whero James wasg^ndiflg in his night dims, convers¬ 
ing vrith the qnecn and tho ladies before ho retiivd to 
rest, ho hoard Uicm approach with nuiso and tnnnilt; 
that then ho fftw^o the windows; wliich ho fbnnd so 
^Imrml as to provotJt egross; that tH^n he nislied to 
tho door, when ho fuiyid tho bolts liod Ix'cu roraoved ; 
that thcif ho Uwk np, in a fronzy of despair, ono of 
•tho plains of th^floor, which ho replucoil, and dropped 
into a dark vault Iwlow; that the-u aft heroic woman, 
named Oiin»lino Douglas, made her arm a bolt for the 
door of tho bod-chamh«r, till tho bonu of that fmgilo 
arm was snappd in Uvo f and tliat then tho «qp- 
mirators fuslied in, and, after a long sciiroli^ after 
James, discovered his ploeU 6f conwiilmont, and 
drepi^g into tlio vault iolow, despatched him with 
immy wouuds—^tho sword of Gniham giving him tho 
death-stroko. All this savonm, as tho rcmler may 
easily iH'rcciv(», of i-onianco. * It would rather npjjcar 
tliat James was nssaasinaloil in his private ajtartmcnt, 
i^iero ho was silting at supper with tho (][nccu and a 
fow attendants; that his (aip-beasor had given tho j 
alarm which cost lus lilo, and that Margaret 

herself wiw wounded in endeavouring, as a loving 
wife would do, to save her consort man death. James 
perishal in tlio forty-fourth yt>ar of his age,* and, 
dating from his coinnation, in the lliirtoi'nth of his 
reign. lie loft issue ono son, and five dnnglitcrs. 

• By his rigid rule Jio had mad# himself ntipopnkr 
mmong his subjects; but when they lieard of his death_ 
in sucJi a mauiior, it is said their complaints were 
liushcd, and there w'as nothing but lamentation and 


by sendii^ lord Scooope Into ^Gotland, to negotiate a 
peilietaal ^ac« betweeg tho two countries, to bo 
cemented by %he marriage of tho English king with 
Margaret; but olthou^ Scroopo made the most 
toiwtmg ofiers of ^ving up Berwick and Roxburgh, 
ana all the lands m dispute between EnglandP and 
S<*tlaj^ those offers Vim rejected; ai!R tho dauphin 
was preferred as a^busband 1» tho young princess 
before ^ing Henry. As a natnitd coim'qnonco, at the 
expiration of the tnioo on tho 4st of May, A.n. 1430, 
the ^ r^|e6t3on. of tho English proposals produced 
hoBt ilicfefl between tho tu'o nations, ^ames marnhod 
the border, and laid siogo to rho cosilo of 
Rolbuigb. It is dlftienlt to undcratand why ho 
should, at such a junoturo, liavo so fa* deputed from 
his nniform pacific policy, os not only to provoke hut 
oommenoe war witn England, unkss ho considoretl 
that by so ddng he should give nnployment to the 
fierce spirits ho had so recently initaj^ with a view 
of allaying that irritation. If that was his motive ho 
was deceived. The ofifonco given was too' deep to bo 
foi^ttcn even by a[ war with England, W'hich was at 
all times popular with tlic Scottish nobles. James 
pushed the mego of Roxburgh with groat vigour, and 
tha garristm^as about to surrender, when his queen 
suddenly arrived in his camp, and informed him tliat 
there was a plot against his life. She knew of no 
particulars, but was well assured of tlieftaot. Know¬ 
ing that many of his barons were disaffected, Ibd 
fearing MuA llu^ conspirators migb| bo iiiahis own 
camp, James immediately raised the siege and rotinid* 
to iiQ north, lie finally took up ^ residence in tho 
i.'arthnsian monastery at Parth, which }io ||ad rccuutly 
founded, where he spent his Christmas. It v^vmla 
appear tliat tho sm^iicions which hud boeh awakened 
in his breast u'cro at tliis timo lnlIed,«for he was 
Burrounftod 1^ a nnmciuiis and. brilliant court. It 
was in that court and no4 in his camp tliat hisenomicB 
werdjapd tho chief of thorn wore’so uoarlja connected* 
with him ny the ties dl bloat that ihiy were not sns- 
proted. At ihcir hcod was Walter, onrl of Athole, 
his undo; and connectud witli him wes-o his gramhKju, < 
Sir Robert Stewart, cbamberlaRi tn fiA royal house¬ 
hold, and that man of furious* passions, Si)* Robert 
Graham. It wpuld appear that it was tlio intention 
of the conspirators to prodaim Robert Stowurt king, 
as being the desoendapt of Robert II., and who was 
hold by them to bo tho rightful heir, os it w*ia allcgAl 
Robert III. was bonfo^gjfot wedlock. ^ these liadi 
been adherents of Albany, and bad wixm^ to revenge 
of - redent date. Graham undertook ^e blopdy oflico 
of avenger, fiir whidi, from bis determined character, 
he was weU fitted. Tho court had spont p merry 
Christmas, and had prolonged the revels of ^e festive 
season fur into tho new yeal fiefora tlie Wow was 
-stmok. After dark, on tho night of iho^ 20th of 
February, A.». 1437, Graliam, with soven of Ijis 


his muidorors and brenghtf^nem to jnstire: ns well 
as by tho ingoiiions and iioirid tortures wliAh they 
were made to endure when thej' wAo put (• death 4 
for their otimo. It is saidlthat uio two chief oon- 
spiiators, filio Oiirl of Athole ufld Graliam, for*lhvco 
whedo days hail srory coi^licatod retipemoiit* of 
torture applied to them to pivaong tlicir dying agonies; 


Tho miiTdored king was succcodod on his flironp, 
not by. Robert Stewart, bit by bis own .ton James, 
tlio#an iflfantjif six years of ago. Jadios JI. was 
I crowi|(^on the^Olh of Mawb, in tho abbey of Iloly- 
rooil llouso. Jt parliament was ,thou sitting at 
Edinlsurgh, and Arehiliald, carl of Douglas, was 
apixiinlod liontonant of tho kingilom during tho 
king’s rolnority. Donglaiv ,however, did not long 
onjoy his power, for soorj after ho had ksni mainly 
instrumental in concluding a Iruco with England-- 
whicli was concludcsl in Louikiu on t^o 3 Ist of Mnreli, 
A.u. ho dicfl. Sixm after his death Scotland 

foil into tlio utmost confusion. The records of this 
stato of things^aro vory perplexing, but it would 
appear Uiat they arose fr^ the ai;roganco of William, 
eacl of I^ghis,Bon of Archibifid,and from the disconl 
that existed between the governor of Edinburgh 
‘CastJc, Sir Alexander Livin^tone, and tho chanisillor. 
Sir William Crichton; both of whom are rc-presoniod 
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as bbing aaA>itbua of posseaaiiig *11 tlio power and 
omolumeuts of tbe administratioa. It wfiiul bo,pro- 
fitlotKi to ittto a minute ^taihof tho cra^t 

betwoon tho^vomor and the cmrooeiror to obtaS the 
noHttaiiion of tho king md oMthe 


their undo, JhmcB, lord of Aberooro, sooraeAng to 
»tho earldom of Douglas, apd thfir Onl^ suter, Mar¬ 
garet, tho ** Pur Mud of Galloway,** to aU tho un- 
(mtailed estates. In a fe^ ^ean^ liowow, tho power 
of that groat l^aionial house was Ao penaa 


kingdom. On one oc^onfit is said that the of William, earl md son of James, 

umtJier, who resided with the governor m Starling who nwmed the “Fair Mud of QalloTjpw.’' The 
Castle went (o Kdinburgh Castle, where Jier son was house of Douglas booame os tormidable as over to tho 
witli the ohanccllor.'and cemtrived lu»<mrry him away crown. Tho now earLforaome time paid no ngani 
with her in a oHost to Stirling; and on another, by a to tho authority of the Kng or the l^wa of his 
■wulWoijmved plot, ns tho young king was huntinff t»nntry. With a demgn of tuinging ^Ingsfone and 
in tho i>ark. of Stirling, with*a fow alteiMants, tho Crichton, who had tho chief *directum of ai&irs, into 
duuicellor ohtaiiud rciXMsession o^iis pe|pn, audt contempt ho, like his cousin, who had been Aurdgred 
carried him ba<Jk to Jfidinburgh. Both tho queen and by tAom, encouraged and protected his ietainoni.ia 
luir son were for some time, indued, constantly their lawless^vogos. Wn^,*howeTer, Eil)^ JaAes 
prisoners in tho hands of one or the other of tho rival hod roacliocl his fourteenth year, JDooglas oHaimcd his 
fipiljons, and no attumi^ appear to have lioen made plan of policy. At the same time he si^ res^ved to 
by tHe young earl of Douglas to check tb8ir rivalry, take revenge on Livingstone and Cifohtcm. *I^glas 
Un the contrary, hdtoeims to have lot tliem quarrel came to court, where he made the most sdeUm pro- 
un, iu tho hope that they ufonld destroy one aj^othcr. fessions at and by his suWissive bdbavmur 

^eanwhiliSatlio conntiy became a scone of anarchy to the kin$, and his liberality to the cotERMb^he 
and confusion, in which thefts, robberies, and murders became prime favourite with qpth. Ohse^ng^ Via 
wore committed witlt iftipunity. There was no ro- uicrcasi|2g fovour of tlieir powerful enemy, Idvingstono 
s( raining power in tho govormnont. William, earl of and Criwton resigned their offices, uid i«th^ from 
1 Joiiglas, was liimsdf lawless, for according to Buchw oourt; fhe former to his house of dallender, and the 
ho encouraged hi« vassals, particularly in Annandale, latter to the costl^f Edinburgh, of whi^ he had the 
to plunde)^lho86 parts of tho countiy that wore not custody. But having now aU power in the State, 
under his jurisdiction. Ho is represented as siinound- Douglas dotorftinod not to let them eecatie so' ^ilv. 


custody. But having now all 
Douglas dotorftinod not to let 


under his junsdiction. Ho is represented as snnound- Douglas dotorininod not to let them escape so' ^ily. 
ing himself with^-uffians capable of committing any By his influence they wore denounced as rohols by a 
viliany. Both Livingstone the governor, and Crichton parliament which met at Perth in July, 144o, and 
tlie chancellor, dreaded his jxiwor, and in tho year their estates confisentod. Douglas besiegod the castle 
1440 became reconciled, in order to crush him. It of Edinburgh, while his friends -wore employed in 
was agreed botwoenthem that the king riiould remain executing tho sentence c^inst Liviigstono ^nd 
111 the hands Criwton, and that Livingstone should Oriohton, by seizing their lands and castles. ]^th tho 
retain all anthorit;/ and emoluments of his place, earl and his fi-iends met with stem epposition in tlicir 
Immediately after this reconciliation, a jjarliamont operations. Crichton made so brave a dufeneo of tlio 
WHS railed at Editfourgh, to which •great numbers of caSlle of Edinburgh, tliat Douglas was compelled to 

to couiplain oP the i~—i—-* l ««*..« — —iti. i.;_. —j >j>- 

lis rcMaora! It 


IKHipIo crowded to co^lain oP tho lawless conduut of 
DSiiglas and hi# roWwora! It would have been 


daiigerftns for imrliament have proceeded with a ^lould bo pardongl and restored to his cstatdj^^d 
high hand agAnststbat potent earl, hut measures honours, IIq booomo seetmngly reconciled to lisugl^ 
vroro concerted fof his dMta’uction. LetArs of invito- but distniAing tho sincerity of the earl’s roconmlia- 
tion wore sent to hito^nil his friends toacome and tion, ho shunned the court as much aspossiblo. As* 
taho tbeir scats ii} piftliamont, |nd to share in the regards Livingstone, ho and his iiunily contended witli 
administration ofAifairsf to wliich^ by their high birth * * *• 

and wealth, tlioy were so well ontiticil. That invita- ^ 
tiim was accepted. The carl and his only brother,* 
liOi-d David, aqd a splendid retinue, «et out for Edin- 
Imigh, anA on their arrival wore warmly *wolcKneA 
Every mark of distinction was paid them. .They, ' 
wore invited ti^ dine with tho kiiig in thh rastlc. * 

Douglas had been warned that he was rushiijg into 
danger, but tho manner with which he was received 
disarmed all siupicion. ^Tho professions of mtoem 
and Mendship lavislied im him by (hrichton, wHo met 
bun on his rood to Edinburgh, could not indicate 
danger. Such was hiiwmprossion; but as he sat*at, 
table with tlie Sing, Douglas and his brotljpT Datid, 
and his chief confidant, Sir Malcolm Fleming, were 
suddenly arrested* by armed men; qnd after a brief 
trial, or probably without Any triid at all, hurried, to ■ 
execution: a deed of j^ierfidy v^ch oven that* w- 

acrupulous ago was umvorsuly execrated. 

By the murder of the earl of Douglas and his 
, brother, the groat estates of tliat fernily were divided; I palacs w zouauiMa csstls 
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jthose Annoyed 1^ Donzlas so fiercely tBat the country 
bo<^e a sc^ of sHuigatM: and des^tion; and, aftert 
all, Ijo OBcapsd, though the contest cost the lives of 
Bovotal iirauibors of hts and uprooted tho power 

of lire faction. ^ * r- 

Douglas w&s no'^ all powerful in dfio state. He 
posses^ both the {avotur of tho king and Uie direction 
of ailainff Ho was corKtituted lord lieutenant of the 
kingdom. His brothers, shared urthe fiivonr of 
James, .^chihaid was oroateS earl of Moray; Hugh, 
Mrl of Ormond; wd JohR, Lord Balveny. No family 
in Scotland ever possoslod so mu(di power and terri- 
torw^ did that of Douglas at this pci'iod. And tlieir 
I lojf^ty seemed to bo genuine. In a brief wTir wiiich 
breko ffut between England and Sudtland, arising i 
frcMn mutual incursions Pn th(^ borders, tho earl of 
Ormond and Lord Ailvony, by their deeds of valour, 
gained ||reat honour. Thei-o ■\wro none so groat in 
mo kingdom as tho Douglases. But from this time 
their gjreatm^ bc^an to dodino. James became 
je^sSk^Pthdr power, and his nobles en^ioiu. The 
pe^lo, too, it is Mdd,^hated them. ^ James appears to 
uayo looked upon the groat carl as a rival potentate. 
His destruction was resolved upon. But it was no 
easy mattor to overthrow his powoi^ Both pdlicy and 
force were tried and failed. In tho^enr 1450 Donglas 
went to Borne, whore ho was moeived as though he 
was a king, and while ho was absent Jhmos took and 
demolished his castle, and commanded his rents to bo 
seized to indemnify those who hod sulTeipd from the 
lawlessness of his retainers; but «n his return, tho 
king was compelled to make his peace with him. At 
thh^ time liWingstone had been again received into 
favour. He had lately been made high justiciary, 
and as Ciichton now moved about tho court os freely 
as over, it is evident that they w.oro»plotting his 
downfall. And his conduct after he returned fAm 
Borne, as it had boon before ho went^ i}tcns*]|xid him 
c^xsn to tho hosolity of tho government. lie ha^ 
prouiBcd James on lus return to behave for tho futnro 
SIR wdyno a loyal subject, l{iit instJ&d of this ho paid 
no rospoct to the autWity either of tho king or the 
•Liivs of his country. He was BU8j)ectod of a traitorous 
rrurrespondono) with England, and it is certain that 
he had Altered into a bond with tho oarlsof Orawfonl 
and Boss, to stand by a^d assist each other against 
all iiRi^ in direct «Dpposition to an act of parliament 
against sfich bonds. * His ^assals,, 4oo, were still 
allowed to cany on tho worTc of plunder. Those of 
Annandalc, for instance, ^nnderw the lands, «and 
. cairied off tho cattle of a ucighlAunng*Wrd, and whSi 
ho sought tivrecovor his propert^^byhis armed friends 
and tenants, ho was made prisoner; and when taken 
to the earl was ordered to bo hanged. The aim of 
Douglas appears to ha^ been to incroaso his partisans, 
and destroy all thoro who were opposed* to hinR 
Alarmed at his dispky^ V*^^*^^* James snmmoned 
IXmglas to aitpear at coffL Ho came, bftt he wo^d 
not appear Wore a safe conduct we« granted him. 
Tho court was then at Stirling, auiT Douglas was 
received witli all duo honour. Ho mropcdwitb James, 
and they appeared as great fricnw as over. But 
Bcaroely was ^at supper over awhon there was a 
quarrm between thorn. James complained of his late 
conduct, and demanded that the bund into which ho | 
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had entered with tlie earls of Orawibrd and Ross 
shfi^d be instantly given up, and Dondos sternly 
refill. Higli wcads pa^ between Iheira iiptho 
mioA of whi^ tho wing, in a transport of mgo, drew 
his fog^r, and laid tho groat oarl dcoil at his* feet.: 
ond^hns oy fonl Assossfl^tion ho lid himself of this 
powerful earl of iTuiglas. 

Tho groa^eaii loft no issno; but he had a brother 
who Bworo tossqyongo his death. .That brother, 
James, at tlie head of somo of tlie Anglos femily, 
‘lirocccded to tho markct-ploco of Stirling, and thcro 
pixwlaimet tho king "a porjureil murdiyw and on 
hnemy c^manlypd. If all the raumhers of that 
fiunily h^ been united, Kinjjf James By his rash act 
would havo pluasi himself in the utmost joopai-dy. 
But tho oarl of Angus and tho lord of D.alkoith woro 
on the side of tire kitm. •Jamt'S, earl of Donglog, 
tliereforo, find thoso who had placed him at ^reir 
head, after sotting fire to somd j'Arts of tho town of 
Stirling, took their depasture. Tho earl afterwards 
burnt the town and besieged tho oastlo Dalkeit}% 
and sent his brother, tho carl of Moray, into tire 
nortli, against tho cai'ls of Angus and llnntly; but 
both these oxTOditions were uiiBUcnossM. Disoou- 
nued by tho ill success ho mot with in his attempt to 
rwonge his brother's doath, ho concluded an accom¬ 
modation with tho king; and his subiaissimi appeared 
to bo so sinccro that, in the year 145:i, Ire was ap¬ 
pointed one of tho plcnipotentiarift to iiogutiato tho 
prolongation of tho truce with England. But his 
submission was feigned. "Wbilo the mnrderor lived 
bis vongeanco never slept. Wliilu acting as tho 
king’s plenipotentiary in EngluniLhc employed him- 
idf in'preparing a ibnnidablu i-^Ilion against tho 
king. This robullion was qncUed; fur although ho 
was enabled to raiso an army of tliirty thousand men 
by his intrigues, ^ct, when on hii^ rotwn to Scotland 
he placed himself at thdir hoaihjin tho approach of a 
royal army ho delayed to*giui^mtl^ on which inally 
of his troops wont over to tho king, and ho was 
oompellod-to floe and take refogA in f!j'ngknd« This 


hdd in Jaly in tho snccecmng ycKir, DougW and 
somo of his omierontiwore attMtitod, and their states 
coiifiscatod. But he was ndb yet crushedT In that 
year ho again collected an army, Englidi as well us 
• Scots, and this thno he vcntnriHl a mittlo in Annai^ 
dalo, but was signally defeated. His brotber, Archi-, 
bald,«carl*«f Moray, was slain; his brother, Hugh, 
•earl of Ormond, was taken and behended; but ho 
again e^ped into England. In a mriiament which 
met 0 ^ tho 4th of August, tho oarui attainder was 
confirmed, and it was declared to bo high treason to 
give him either assistanco mt entertainment in Seot- 
knd;*butin tho year 14i6TrewaH again enabled to 
march across tho borders. This time Donald, lord pf 
,tbo Isles, a fiorco ambitions •diiofti^ was liand^ 
with him* Proi'oked at tho annexation of the earldom 
of Boss, that hod formerly bolon|;od to his fiunily, to 
tho crown, DonoU engaged to rairo h rebollion in tho 
no^h whilo Douglas ini%ded the kingdom in tho 
BOU&. Uiy army on ftiis, as on tlie former oocasion, 
consisted of Scottish and Englidi troops, and he was 
acoompaniod in his euterorist by the edrl of Northum- 
berland, but ho was a tnird time defeated, and com* 
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pciUed to redrosg tlio boriliw ftmaM, lord of tli5 
Irfes, had in the uieantimo hamt tho foifn of 
nc8f and U^i-oyod a great extwit qf country voth 
five and«6rmd; but hearing <ff tho defeat^ tho 
confederated, ho sought and obtained jai'^on £m hw 
lehfeUion. Traiwiuillity waf once gnoro mtorod? and 
James NTic-ni tJie inten’al of |tcace^in ooiijunotnm with 
hia narliaincnt, in acts of logialation foi^tho defence 
and proNiici-ity of his kingdom. ^ Ssnocossful were 
tlifaro fhSt at the close of the wssion of A.P. 

14.'»7, tho three olafos expressed their joy “that Goa 
of his gnu-a had sf-nt their lord and iwvoftiign siieh 
j.rogress and prosprity, that alLhie re^la an# 
irciikera of hiifjiislioo wore removeoont of Tiis realm, 
and no nitislerful party remained that might cause 
any bmiking in Ida n^m.” lint though James, carl 
iiouglas, imido no fiirMier^attcmpt at invmdon, ho 
wa8%tin the bitter enemy of tho ScottiiA king. In 
Lis vavinns invasiofca 4io had been ossiaUsl by fbo 
court of Henry VI., of whiah King James Im^jually 
(•ouiplainodtf and although ho at first I'cccu'ed a 
haughty reply, yet when the Yorkists began to obtain 
the ascendancy, luirmoi^ was restored between tho 
amrts of li^igland and i^'otloiid. A tnico was con¬ 
cluded between the two countries, winch was to l^t 
till the year 146:i» but, in tho meantime, tho oont^t 
between t^e honscs of York and Lancaster had ap 
prouched a criKi.s. In that contest, James, caid of 
Douglas, iniuglod.* Deserted by the Lancastrian party, 
he iKfioused tho cause of tho Yorkists, and by his 
intrigues with that |iarty he was insti'iimental in 
fomenting those diffex^moes which eventually led the 
iicottish king, soon^fter Margaiet of Anjou luid taken 
lefuge in his dominions, to raiso (in ormy and invado 
Rngland. «L'ho castle of Ilo.\bai^h had been in the 
liniids of the English fur mure than a century, and in 
iho year 1460 itheld by tho *!lforkists. It was 
with tho House oif^pastor that King James had 
cdbcludcd a tmc% ana^herolbi'o, as the Vorkists wore 
now pfttdorainant, ho had*no surnplcs in breaking it. 
it-is said, indc«tl, tlthtaJames was instigated to under- 
litke llio siego of Iloxbuigh by. Henry Vt.; or i-athor, 
it. nfcy bo coucluddd,"by Queen Marmll-ot. ^riuxt 


was eilboted a parliament held at Edinbxn^ early 
I in the year 1461i there v| 0 Fe lllToe dil|itttoa among 
tho Wons; one ijartywisbing to raise the queen 
dowagei’ to the regency, fti the hope govpming in 
her name, au^ the other oppsingit^ ia^itipes of weir 
own advancment. 'Xlto mattfr was muilly com* 
promised, thus ; tho queen mother was to have the 
custody of tho young king and tho rest oT&t &niily, 
and a council of ivgcmeyvras estaUlsl^, coodstiog 
of nobles of both parnea By tlxiB.«rtsqgcmeiit the 
pace and good government of tho caiaiftry was for a 
time scenrod. Early in tho Tdgn of James IIT. them 
M'cro contests between England and Sootland, ,bat 
these have boon recoidcd in tho histo^ of his eon-, 
tcuipraiy, Edward lY. ll^tflitios betiyeeasthe Wo 
kingdoms ceased in* tho spring of 1464^ alter the 
battle of Iloxhnm, wliich ruined the iWoaatriana, 
when a truce for fifteen years w.as concdudi^VtYork; 
a irtico to which, at a suhsequeut date, forty years 


it nfcy bo couclud#!, by Queen Margskot. ^I'liat 
siege wiw^fatal to his IfTe^ Tho 4own was taken and 
destroyed, but tfio casflo was defended with gieat 
bravery, and the siege had not lasted many days ' 
.when one of tho cannons that wore piuted against^ 
,tho forti-ft», hupd on being fired off, ns King James | 
stood by Ite side, and ho ^vaH killed <fti* the*spot, j 
Juincs, earl of Douglas, was rovonged. , . »! 

'J'ho crown u£ !4cotland again fc41 to Uio*1ot of a 
minor. James had married, in tho year 144th Mary 
of GHolders,.by whom ho left throo sons and two 
daughters, lie wa.'J stiqi^xided on his Ihrono }jy his 
eldost son, James HI., thontin the seventh year of his 
op. At tho Umo of her husband’s death, Mqiy 
of Guoldoi-s wag in th* camp, and sinking her ^ipf^ 
she excited tho Scottish nobles to prsovare in tlxo 
siege with redoubled ardour*, and tho garrison capitu- 
labsl; Itoxhurgh’was dismantled. tTho young king 
wm brought to tlje camp^at lioxburgh, and ho .re¬ 
ceived the honmgc of his bardhs at the Pfighbuxlt'ing 
monastery of Kelso, where, according to Buchan, ho 
was cro^vued. ‘ His auco^sion was well-nigh attended 
by a civil war. -In settling tho administmtion, which 


Among counoil of regency ostabli^ed by tlio 
parliament at Edinburgh, was James Kennedy, bwhqp 
of St. Andrew’s. ^Kennedy was nearly relatod to the 
rtyal family, and %is royal descent, his sacred fitootion, 
and his rare abilities,'proenred him great, infiiiehce in 
the administiittion—an influence wluoh ho omistantly 
employed for tho good of the king and tire kingdom. 
While he lived wo raod of no riyalries among the 
nobles for place #nd pwer. Within three' memths 
after his death, however, whidx occniTed in May, 1 
1466, a great change came over both Ute court, and 
tho country. Thu Doughuscs and the Livihgstonea 
had passed away, and the Boyds and tho Hamiltona 
appear on tlA stage, to eiumfc nearly tlxo same pi ts as 
Ih^ had done before them. The ambition of tho 
iamily ^ tho l^yds was unbound^. Their rise to 
grandoiu* was rapid, and equally rapid was tlieir 
downfall. At ttos time, Boborfc, lord Btyd UNJjHlr 
mamock, the head of that family, was high justicS!^ 
and a meniuer of the regency. His brother. Sir Alex¬ 
ander Boyd, was also abiut tlio court. As an accom'* 

I dislied knight, ho was tlxo in.sti'uotor of tlxo young 
dng in rhung, tilting, other mai-tial Exercises. 
Tlieso brothers, by their viinning manners, became 
great favaurites of The young kiix^ and on the %cath 
of Bishop Kennedy, tiny wJte not slow* in taMug 
advantage-of it. Knowing the intorost they had in 
i^iovbo^s afieqtioxi, the}' luimod a plot to ^ct the 
entire pssosAon of fts p<n'8on for their selfish and * 
ambitions purposes. • To this end, they snstilled into 
his tender mind a hittm* hatred of the lord Kennedy 
and others engaged in his education. - They were tw 
rigid, they represented, and ^ ho was now thirteen 
^eahi of *ago lio ought to assume tho reins of govern¬ 
ment, ahd ^nmaud tho^ ^xofh be now o^yed. It 
was a ploosihg tale to pur into the boy-ldngis ears, 
and ho,readi% fell into their ^viowa. A pW was 
conoertod to deliver him from hxs rigid educators, and 
to make him a real king. James was at Linlithgow 
and on^ morning in 3nly, Sir Alexander Bewd oama 
thilhor^with a, f6w*fri(mds to take Ixim but a himting. 
Tho loxd Boj’d, Somerville, and other chieftains, at 
tho bond of a bc)dy of men well armed and mounted 
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wreTQ iif tho waiting for the yotjng king, ami 

fH fiowj M heloined ftiem iiicy galloped off m company 
for Udinbnrgn. Lord K^nody ■was soon iufonnod ef 
thia, and. taking horso, followed after them; hut 
when he nad ^vort^eu them, on laying his hand on 
the bridle of tho kwg'a horse, and- ctMoavouring to 
poranade higa to return, ha was struck by the htmting- 
of Sff Alexander Boyd, and ho retumetl to Liu- 
Hthgow' vowii^g revenge.-•It ^lad rooontly been do- 
olared higl^^treaaon, by aot of psirliamont, for any 
one to carry afray ilie king from his appointed pkod 
of_ residence, and to waid off any danger that might 
arisgfixme this act, a parliament was called at Kdin- 
•bnt:^ in whirdi the king, well instnicled ii^his 
less^ ifiade a solemn do^^aratiou Unit nffiat had boon 
done wits in obedioi^ to his «»wn commands, and 
that neither tho Boyds nor their friends should over 
be callod into question for thuii* conduct. Tliis de- 
daiation was inserted in tho rogistoiu of mrliainent, 
and a cq^j^ it was doUvered to tho 1^ (*oyJ under 
tlie,£lfM!*lealand thus, at least for a iifhe, he a*ud 
luslliends wore safe., Tho Boyds became greater in 
the kingdom than ever. Lord Boyd was j^lready 
high juBtidary, governor of tho king and kingdom: 
in the year '1467, by a coramissiun^nder tb% groat 
seal, he was made lonl high chamberlain for life. 
To crown all, ho obtained the ednsont the king and 
a committee of loids, which had been invested by the 

E rliament wluuh met at Edinburgh with full par- 
mentoiy povVera to act till the next session, to tho 
marringo of tho princess Mary, tlfc eldest sister of 
James, with my lord Boyd’s oldest son, Sir Thomas, 
whoawas orcSted carl of Arran, and.who obtained 
seveiul valnablo estates wiUi his bndo. Tho Boyds 
wero now luiscd as high as subjects could bo raised, 
and their grandcuf semnod built upon a JWid founda¬ 
tion. Tliey had become cuunocted with the ro^l 
family byendhiage; tliey filled the l|]ighest q|ilccB in 
tho kingdom; and they had iinmenso estates and, 
nuiQirfC^ powerful friends. Moreover, they j-cvellcd 
• ifTthe ssaUeS and tavouis of iho young king, B«t all 
tiiis was but a prelude to their ruin. The lord 
Kennedy liad not forgotten tho blow iio had rcccivwl 
from Sir Alexander Boyd’s hunting-staff, yid ho was 
watching his opportunitjfc for ruvoiigo; and tliat 
opiiortunity oamo in an uiic.vpoctcd manner. In iho 
year tlio Boj^s' succoieifnlly •negotiated a niar- 
i-iago betwSun ilio yotflig kivg and Margaret, only 
daughter of Cliristian, king of Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway. Maigarot was foroed for- h(» beauty, end 
•her marriage Mrtion was fix<# ut sfjfty tlion.s,aii(l 
florins of tfaosKhine: ton thousand of which wfw to 
bo [laid before sliO -loft Denmark, and the Orkney 
Talcs wore to bo put into the possession of tli© j’ouug 
king till the sain wasiggiid in full. Accordingly, in 
the spring of A.D. H69, the earl of Arran i^as rent* 
with a fleet and a splctldj^olimue to bring tho king’s 
bride to Scotland. At that time, King Christifm was 
at wax with his Swcdjsh subjects, and c^nld n(^ spate 
the ten Ihotisand florins; so a rtow tixiaty was Antored 
into, by which a fifth port only was paid duv^, and 
tho Shetland Isli.'s wero mortgaged fur tho ronmuuler. 
ITiis new trc?ity docs not appear to ’havo given any 
offence at t^ Scottish court; hqt, unfortunately, tlte 
' earl of Arran was in no haste to bring homo th^ 


royal bnde. WhMe Iho young king was? impatient to 
' rotKii’e her,*110 lingered at Copenlmgen. ,This wob 
la^ to Uie intorcstslof himself and his fiimily. dl'ho 
Kenwdys, who were nearly related io tlio king, and 
had «'co aiiccss to Jiim, now whisporotl a tale in his 
earsvo which he |ls readily listened .os to that by 
wliieh tho Boyds bald indu^l him to place himself in 
their hands.* They hod, it was representod, abiisoil 
his favour by ti^-ossing all tho* power and cmolu- 
jicnls of tlio government to the ©xclusfon of the other 
nobles, who had thor«d|y become disaftbeted; they had 
disgraced ^lis iiimily bj' tho maniago of the prfnttoss 
Mary to 4^0 oarl«of Arrnn; and it was luoro than 
hinted that they liad designs upon the eniwn, and 
that neithor tho king nor his brotlu^rs were safe in tho 
hands of that aspiring famih'. That was siilfieiont: 
tho young king now hnfod ilto Boyds ns feiventlv mi 
ho ha<l loved them. There was a p.'irliainont emlcd 
in Noveniher at I’klitiburgli.^alfll tho Boyds wore 
summuiiud to appmr iTefoi* it to answer for tho crime 
of treason: “ for that they had lakeii t jiodting out oil 
tho oxohe<j[Uor at Linlithgow, and had brought him to 
Edinburgh agaittii his will.’* Finding his enemies 
too Mwerfnl for him, Lord Boyd fleii into England, 
ai^ ho and his son, the carl of Arran, who was still 
in llonmnrk, wci-o tiic<l in their abstaiee, funnd gtiilty, 
and all their estates wore confiseatcsl. Sir^Muxander 
Boyd ajipcarcd to answer thr liiin^-lf, and pleaded 
“not guilty,” hut tho jury of lords atM'lnrotis returned 
on adverso verdict, and ho was condemued ani be¬ 
headed on tho castlo hill of Edinburgh. All tho 
immenso estates of tho Boj'd family wore annexed to 
tlio crown. Hoping to bo restonHl^to favour, tho eaii 
of Arran sailed from Copi'nljogon in May, 1470, with 
tlwM'ouiig qiiecn; hut when ho arrived in tho Frith 
of Eorth ho was mot by liis wife, tho priin-oss Mary, 
who had made 1ioi^csra|iu in disgiiij^ fiom Edinl>urg]i, 
and finding fmm her thdro hope of midun, jio 

^eturnotl to Denmark. Ufa^'M^compantcd liiin in iffs 
exiio, and for a tiuio n.‘fine(l to abandon hiin and 
return to her home; but in 411% vAr 1473,ahopcs 
Ixjing lield out that if slio rufi^icd slia might prociiro 
his restoration to his houunra lind estates, shfl ro- 
appoaml at her brntlvir’s coui^ M^is said, that she 
nindo every effort to obtain tho earl’s pardon, but that 
it WOH in vain; by some proeoss, indeed, sho was { 
Ilivoreetl, and her marria|;o with the earl of Arran* 
dJssedved. irow»4hi3 was effected is wiei'itain, and* 
whollflir Maly gave her conscuil or not is flnecrlain; 
but it is strange that ouo who had shown such deep 
affoction for hor hAsbind os to go inU^volunt.<iiy oxito 
with him, shciid<i, soon after tho dissolntioa of their 
union, give hor liaud to another. Yet wj it was; for . 
in Jnnp, 147-1, sho was niari%I to Jamos,Lord Hamil¬ 
ton. • 

'.]^)o most conspicuous figures that appear in Sootr 
^sh history, after tho downfiiB of ih^ fomtly of Hio 
Tk^'ds, aroAhuso of tho duko of Albany and tho earl of 
Mara—tho only hrothera of the king. Tho charoctor 
of tho duko aud tllb carl wa.s the very opposlto to that 
of King James. This diiAronco ip olmraictor, in tho 
y«»r.* 1477, •produced tho most fatal consequences, 
king James ^1 at this time imbibed a singular taste 
for tiwit porioil, ami especially os r^rds Scotland; 
namely, for that of the fine arts. Its nobles wci'o 
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warlike, aiid*liidd those arts ia codtempt This con- Scottish nobI8^ itt the year 1^0^ w« be^jwn tiie 
j»mpt was shared W the dttfce of Albany tod tha^arl 'two oountr«» wm suddefljr rtoxdle* lie dia- 
of They could not conceiwhojir their broAor ractoristics 6t this war for two y^n were Iwrder 

could suKound hhnsdf os he did^th mnsiciauA ind foraj^ and great propsratiohs for attacks sM defence, 
painters. And yot they it ivas who possoq^ aJ^'TSo I*"* in the 1482 it a^m^ a more lomidable 
share of his ferour and bofinty. Jt ledounds « his aspect. In that year the duke of Alteifly sailed from 
luiDonr that he should have pa^orred the arts of France into England, and e^red into a t^ty with 
poacQ to those of war; at all times moiy useful and Edward IV., in which he boiaiy assnmo^tlRe title of 
ranohling. But tile duko and the^cali did not think Alexander, king of Sc^on^ ana (xmaonted to reoeiee 
BO, and tJio sifettish nobles were of tlieir miinion. tho oroivn—if it could Deawrested fronuthe ^ds of hi* 
'i'ho king’s tastes were despi^ by them. Ho be? brother—from Iho English'monaroh as a^fi, and to 
rviiae tlio o]>jcct of their ridi&Io, and hi# low-born . own him as his lord superior? It was in oonsetiuenoo 
fivonritas the objects of their liafgpd. Tj^e carl of of this agreement that Bichard, duke of Gjouoostor, 
Mara, who wa^ young, and pasnionate, kept no accofapaniod by tho duke of Albany and the eai^ of 
w-itcli over his lips.cOncoming his brothor’s nnkingly Northumberland, marcbod iirio^ootland and oaptqrod ' 
tastes. lie expressed tho strongest resentment the town of Berwiclii, and look possessioa. of Edin- 
{(gainst him, and uttored*fua(/ul throats of vcn^nco burgh, as recorded in a previ&UB page. Had the 
(igaiffst his minions. James could ill brooft such con- army of James boon feithful to him, Glducoster’s 
duct, oven from a bibtlAr. It is probable ho conooivod triumphant march might have bora impeded. Ho 
tliat tho two princes had • design upon his ^hrone, had raisedea numerous body of troops to resist tho 
«nd that thsir existence was dangerous to his power, invasion, bht #ben he hod arrived at tnaftem of 
At all events, tho earl of Mars was arrested, and im' Lauder, he discovered that th^ was tr^tohery in 
prisoned in tlio Canon^to, where bo died. Ho was the caigp. At this time, Arohibald, carl of Angus, 
arrested on the insane charge of seeking to destroy one of the femily of the Douglases was the most 
tho king’s life by witoheroft, in which James wa^a powerfifl noblon^ in Scotland He had obtained 
ilovoiit Iwlievor; but whether ho was put to death by many of the ostam of the exiled earl of Douglas, who 
(ho royal ardor, as one account says, or whether, as was in league with*the duko of Albai^, and by 
Kawtliomdon records, hia death was tho result of a morri^ warf the son-in-law of tho. lato »^nt, 
fever and frenzys fhto which the exc^ of his rago at .i^bort. Lord Boyd. He was high in fevour’with the 
his soniinomeDt had thrown him, is not clear. But king, and had, on more than one occasion, quelled 
whatever was the cause of his death, it had an unto- rebmlions againsUhim. James put implicit ikith in 
wai-d oduct on tho warlike Scottudi nobles. Their his loyalty and patriotism. But Archibald, carl of 
rngo against the ^ing and his fevourites became An^Sj with all his seeming loyalty ani patriotism, 
fiercer than ever. The duko of Albany become as in heart was a traitor. Ho was deeply engi^ea in 
unguarded in his expressions as his brother, tho earl the troasonablo kchemes of tho duke of All»ny 
of Mara, had boon. Ho threatened tho most fearful Accordinglypwhra he marched with tbo king to meet 
vengeance ra tlio^king; and he '^as oomniitt^ to tht invad^ing force, under tho duke of Gloucostor, it 
cloHu custody in the aigtlo of Edinburgh. It is evident was only to dof^t the expedition in which h« engaged, 
tffat his life was#n doiger. * He had only one page in While at Lau^r, there was a me^ng at midnight 
attendiheo upon him, an& therefore was powerless.' *n the olmrch, to decide os to the best moans^l^is- 
But thaduke*w&sm8ra fortunate than tlieean of Mars, tressing tho kinjf, and ^feating his expedifjpn. 
his brotlior, for fie osc^d from his pfison, and got is reoordof that at this meeting one of the raombors 
safe Franco, whofo Eonis IX. not oalyograoroosly repeated this feblo:—“ Tho mice held a meeting tea 
entertoined him, hut pfocurod fo| him an honourable consult about tho boat means of prosorving thom*smvos 
marriage with f daugfitor of earl of Boulogne, from the (Ats. ' One moui^ proposed to hnAg a boll 
with whom he received an ample fortune. So into* about the cat’s neck, that by^its ringing when tlie cat 
justed was tho French king in his welfare, that ho* moved, tjjey might have warning of thoi^ danger, 
.sent a ]ei*iiod.doctor of tho Sorbouae, as his ambas- ‘ But whe|f it vims asked^hiclpof them woftla boll the 
sador, to Jhmes, to entreat him to be reoo&GilodSto his cat? nol^a moose among them was found to have so 
brother; but, although ho was ohamcri with tlu^ muQhct^rage.*’ Tho desi^ of this fable was plain. It 
eloquence of thq learned doctor, both in his preaching '^as toMiscuva wke^poasossed the necessary courage. 
and conversation, the offence wbioh the duke had to overaj;'<'^c tho kh^ Who? why Aroli^ld, tho carl 
.committed was too deep to ho forgiven. The mission of Angus, in whom tho king had so much trusted, 
was fruitless. ^. He unt&rtook to “ hell tho cat,” and lie did it with a 

It would appear that the duko of Albany endea- vengeai^ Early in tho morning he entered the 
vonred to obtam assistanco frdm the king of France (toyed toilt with a ixidy of annSd men, rad there seised 
to make war .againsU his brother, and that lioui% six (ff the king’s most iki|oar«i confidants—^men of 
would not listen to his overtures. Edward IV., king oonsidombl^ talent and tost^or the a^ on whom ho 
of England, however, was not so sorupulons. Tho had lavished wealth and honours—ana after upbraid- 
tnico still subsisted between the two countries; but ing the'king for landing bis thho in such unworthy 
although tho English kul|; had expressed his full oonreaAy, carried them off| ood hanged them over the 
determination to keep it inviol&te, and ha4 even pon- brid^ of Lauder. Struck with oonsternation at this 
eluded a csmtract of marriage between the prince of outra^ James fled with some of h& nobles to the 
Scotland and his youngest daughter, yet by the inr castle,of Edinburgh, where ho wa\when Glonoester, 
trigues of the duko of Albany, and too discontented with duko of Allteny, took possession of tho dty.' 
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It u toixmoeive why the aoheifle of conquest it was conoladed# DisooToring the tfaitorous ’cot- 

whioh the dukes-ha<t in vkw was not carried out, for* re^ndencesof his brother with the court of England, 
have been no ^ectual opposition made tP JamSi smamonid haa to appear before a f)aii)ia]^ent 
it The army of James had disbanUM when ho fle<i thAlras to meet at Edinburgh, in Juno, w answer tc 
from Lander, and the utmost Confusion prevailed in a ohpge of high treason; but he made his escape into 
the 00 ^ 1 ^, flom tlft &ctions into whi§R the nobility Englind. * Auxuiy was tried in his absence by bis 
were divided. But afteg^ a short time a reconciliation peers, and was found ^ilty and condemned to death; 
was effeckad. James WUs released from the castle at all his estates and liononra being confiscated. And 
j^iuborgh; tbo dulw of ^bany was appointed lord- there was noweie Jiopc of his over Ixdng roatoml to 
lieutenant of t^e 'kingdom ;^Stad Bichard, duke of his country. On his arrival in England ho found 
! Gloucester,^turned to England. • Everything in confusion. Ilis bosom friend,- the duke 

The whole power of tho crown fell into the hands of Gloucoetor, liad usitrpod that threno,»and ho ‘ro¬ 
of the duke of Albanv, for ho was not only constituted fuirod alLhis p^or to retain it ; so that hb had no 
lieutenaiu-genoral of the kingdom, but ho boeame troops to Msist mm to tho jj^reno of l^lland. At 
lord hi^ admiral ank^warden both ofstlie cost and first, indeed, Bicltard showed sdhic inclination to aid 
west marches.' For his*“fidelity, loyalty, fraternal his pretensions,.but he soon found that it wiis his 
affection, and frithfuE services," also, he had a grant wisdom to terminate l^o ^r with iScoUaud, and 
mode hint by .the Kng of tho (mrldoms of Mars and accordingly? after a brief negotiation, a peace* was 
Garioch, which, with his estates of Albany, March, concluded in iieptombor, 1484,*wkic]^ was to lost for 
Annandaie, and the Isle of Man, made liin^as opulent throo y^rs. In tho mcandmo, Albany and tho long 
as ho jQgiifowerfriL For a time tiio UbthCrs lived in exiled carl of Douglas tried their fbrtunessn tho fields 
harf^ny. Albany e^rossed tho warmest professions With a body of five hundred horsemen, diiefly com- 
of i^dable love ana loyalty to the kin^ and tho posed of t-ho robbers and pldhderors on the Englisli 
king loaded him with fiivours in token of ms c^mploto Iwrdoi's, they entered Annandale, and appreacbod tho 
reconciliation with (^ld affeotjon ^wards Albanv. town of I^hmabcn. This was in Juno, when tbo 


But the seeming racondUation of tUfto royal brothers fafitof that town was hcl^ and tko people^ as was 
was of transient duration. ' Early in the year 1483, their custom, having, their arms to pi^trat their 
the duke of Albany was again in robflUion. Under goods, aided by some neighbouring lords and gentlo- 
a pretence that his life was in danger, be retired from men, opposed the invaders. Thora*waH offeree erm- 
court aiul shut' himself up in his strong castle of diet, in which tho feir ^plo and their adhoremts' 
Dunbar, from whence he renewed his treasonable wore tbo victors. Tho old carl of Douglas was taken 


conespondenoe with England. Cummissionors, con¬ 
sisting of his^st ssealous partisans and tho bitterest 
unenfies of lus brother, among whom was Archibald 


S risunor and carried to Edinburgh. 'I'he sentence of 
cath had been years boibro roqgtxlcd against him, 
^t instead of commanding his^ execution, Jumos 


Bell-the-Cat, earl of Angus, wore sent by him to ordered him to be confined in tho abbey «f Lindores 
renew the treaty witli Edward IV, and it was again for life. Tho duke of Albany escaped into England; 
agreed that on cei-tain conditions—conditions ev%n but soon after hil retnni, ho wi^it to tho court of 
more dishqpo^rablo thaix tlioso which had obaraoter- Franco whore, in a tenrtiamoii^ho received a wound 
izotl tho provioiuE treaty—tbo EngUlh kin^ would of which he died. ' * ■* ... * 

assis^iun to dethrono his brother, and seat him on* * Such are ihe leading fi&tnres of Scottish nistery 
llw fiirone of Scotland. But tho offlfcts of this treaty during .this period; Uie reraaiidor df Iho reign -of 
'were soTasido by the death tf Edward, kifllg of Eng- James III. bfflongs to the e^ly years of tho ago of 
land, which took place in less than two months after tho Tudors# ' * 
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CHAPTER If. ’I- 

Riitoif ot Lkwi ud OoTsnuBsat, from AJ>. 1999 to A.0.1485. 




DxsrunRKD as Engla^d^ra^nring this period by civil 
wars and disputed titles 4 d tlie crown, which leu com¬ 
paratively but little time for legislation and jndiqtd 
improvement, nevertheless, tho constitiltion, ^vom- 
meut, and laws made anno progress toward fhat^ 
happy condition in whicli we now find .thorn. Com¬ 
pare with tho64 of other oountrio%they wore, accord¬ 
ing to I'hilip de Comines, no moan authdrity, examples 
to be copied; after describing tho disordois Aat 


E railed in tho govomments of France, Germany, and 
y, and the ornol oppressions urnler which the 
people of those countries groaned, he jemarks:—-“Of 
all the sta^ of tho world that I knW, England is 
tho country where tho ooinmonwealth is b^t governed 
and tho people least cqipressod.” . 

^ There had been a greak Btrum]e fn. tho previdna 
period by tjfe lower oMers for Uioir rights and pri¬ 
vileges, we feuito of which wore seen m this. It is 
tinio that slaves were still numerous, imd that tliero 
are instances of men, especially prisoners of war. 


**rtrE NATIONAL ttlSTOBY OF BSOLAND. 


being bcn^ht^bod Bold like oaiOe; Ibe number of 


proved, wnatevcr hIavqs cxwtcfl, wlioWior aon|OTio 
or pndiol, wore diiofly to bo fimnd on tb(^ dcmwies 
of preUbjsatid gitsat toronel* Oth^ propnetors^r©. 
fbrrod to have tlioir landii culrivatM by freemen— 
who wouW fxjrfunn n foif dtty*8 work ft)n a fiiir oay^s 
wn« 0 '^. Wo find tlAt, at the reqntpb Bf tho commons 
many Jaws wei^ mwlo fur inoreasing tho number of 
HUfU labourom. and for tho regplatioti of the remuno? 
ration they trero to receive for their labnhfti. Tho^ 
Jaws may nut have been enswted ii^he trn^i spirit 
of wiwloni, biitktil! thcyjjatl a tondent^ to Better tho 
(wJndition of tho towtTr classes They might have 
pnivcnied them from rising to fume and greatness, 
^yliiuh no law of tho prosAH can do if the poorest 
anioii{(stnH jiossohs talout, btit still they had a tendency 
to i-aiMO them in tlfc ft;alo of society. It was tho 
dawn of a bettor era, an ora#vhcn the son of a peasant 
Uiny« by tlioiovornilings of ftiovidcncc, take his station 
itmong tho highest Irmi in tlie land. Bnt, after'all, 
small thanks were duo fb tho nobles and proprietors 
of lands at this period for relaxing tho old debasing 
system of vilidnago. Tlicro was considerable setf- 
interest displayed in the matter, 'llioy had. dw- 
iwcrod tl\|t slaves who hibuured not for themselves I 
blit fur their masters, wero more prone to bo indolent 
and refvactgj'y tlwAi Uiose who worked for hire. Their 
worlr waS peiformed to better pnipose and at loss 
'expense by hired servants than by slaves. Moreover, 
the aliiMffit incessant wars in which the nation was 
ongagfxl compellcd^hem to pnt arms into tho hands 
of their villains to protect their property, and thn^^ 
disposed th«m to looK n]x>n the lower claves as some¬ 
thing bettor than mere beasts of burden; os'men 
who, if tlicy wero*not worthy of fising to feme or 
greatness, wero, n|^rtholcd^, usofnl members of 
sdfciety. ^ 

Hnnfe remarks:—“ I'he'Stonsiitution of the Engliidi* 
{to>^en«nent jvt^ siifc^ tho invasion of this island by 
the Saxons may l%ast of this pre.enunoifte, that in no 
ago lAto will of the mAnm-ch was entirely oner absolnte 
ami nucontrolled.**« Tjlis is stiic^ tme^ Hiohard 11. 
hod aimeit at abIKlute {bwer, and, in a certain sense, 
obtained it; but his hands wqio too weak to sustain 
his tyranny. Aided by tiro commons, his nobles* 
Jinrled him .ftoin his throne, and gave the crown to 
his cousin^f Bolingbroke. “ In tluit rovelniioi*" ob- 
sen'es Mr. Hallam, “there wad as remark^Io at^ 
attention shoivn^ the fermalitios of tlie coi&ntntion 
—allowance being mode for the men and tho tii|ps—as 
in that of 1688. 'Jlie parliament was not opened by 
cominissiiin; noonetooKJhe office of p^ident;’'|lie 
commons did not adjoii^to their own 
t^ey chose no siioaker; tlie name of parliament w&s 
not to^n, but teat only of estates of the realm. But, 
as it would h^e been a violation of con^itutional 
principles to assume a parliamentaiycharactOT without 
tho king's commission, tboimh snmvipned h^ his writ, 
so it was Kiil\ more csscn&l to limit'tiieur uxerciBO 
of power to the uo^bssity of*cir%amstanees^- Upon ’i^ 
ooa^ou of the king, as upon his death, tho parliament, 
teas no more; its existence as tho coundl yf thp 
sovereign being dopeudtnt upon his vrill. Tho aotoul; 


oonvention sufomoned ly Rewrite ^ 

|inot legally become the wliamtht bf <j?oiuy';.-ibe ^ 
vididky <u a statute deicing it to' bft 
probably have been questidna^ in that t^ ^hm 
tho power of statutes to alter the '<ai^al piadi^. 
of the cBmmdhilaw was by no ifeans.«» thtnoiim]^ 
■recognized as at the liestoziitign and Bevolutibn. ■' 
Henry was too weU pleiased with his ^rieftA ^ Ptvt i 
with them so readily, he hod iQueh to eobot 
before the fervour of thev spIritsiriK^ Hence 

an expedient was devised of^issaing wifttnfor a now 
parliament retui-nable in akc dayn.^ .^These hd'^ioi 
wero nor could bo complied with;" but 1|le same 
members as had deposed Richaid.' Sat in fho f^ow j 
parliament, uriiich was regiilafly opened-by fields i 
commissioner, as if tlq;y had been duly elee'^” 

It has been seen in former pagls the'.power, of j 
the commons had made a groat advance'ha reign 

of lUchard H.; a oiroumstanco chiefly 
his porsunal diaraoter. lliey had ctoquired, the' right | 
of directing tlA apiilioatiou of sub^ies,. fljifUsf Im¬ 
peaching the king’s ministers for ndsoonduot. . j 

the House of liimcaster this newly-ahi^uired' power I 
bec(une*more and more cstablishodi and ip ai^-^ys, j 
though tocoasiom^y c^ked, it took such root in 

the constitution k could not be (worfhrown. But 
the Flantagonots werWnot disposed to aUbw'the power 
of the oi^moA to booome formidable to f^ crown. 
In tho second year of Henry IV. an a^empV'^ mode 
by them to make supply depend upon i^ress of 
grievances, by demanding that answers might be given 
to their petitions before they granted their sulMdy. 
But in tms they were unsuooassful.' Henry renli^ 
tibat it hod never been known in the time oi his 
ancestors, that petitions were answer^ before tliey 
had done alldhoir business in parliimont, Whether of 
gi«nting money or any other matter,'and, therefore, he 
would net alter the customs' and.usagw gf ancient 
times. * * 

* At this period the bleotions of reproseiWat^vos, 
toother with thdlT w^og and privileges, boc|pio tk^ 
subject of** various la%vs and -political regulations, 
which had considerable influence on the oon8titnti(H% 
of the house of commons. For several years kbights 
of (hires w6re elected as in the previous poitod—that 
is, by every freeliolder in |ho shires in whidi they 
resided. Jin some sonnties tne small frceholdorsk wero 
very uumcrou^ and sn^ a mode of election ifos found 
to bo inconvenient, as i^ive rise to scenes of riot and 
vio^nco. Those small ■ roeeholdors vrore evidently 
tho-se who hod^asa^doout of tho servile condition into, 
tho free, and hmi become the real cgUstyxients of the 
country. But oxtennve suffi age was then, os is now, 
by some held to bo. dangerous to the wdfaro of tlie 
country. To remedy tho evil^ppoeed or r^, in the 
teign of'Heniy VJ., a.d. 1429*^ law -yras enacted that 
tho knights of shires slio<ldU» #bosen in every county 
I by people dwdling and rosifiRnt in the same epunt^ 
whereof every one of them should have free land or 
tenement, of the value of for^lahiUibgs by the ye&r 
at least, above all doductioqk InTliko manner the 
representative of cities and bntglis were chosen en^ 
actual roridoiitsc therein, but whetW .by the whom 
bmios of citishns and burgesses, or by the ootporatiopki. - 
{s not clearly known, hi the wnt# issuw to the 






aoaHflca d rmreaeatativSB of oonntio^ 
dym' wd b(ftoiu;ii8^'«rero#distmotiy defined. Fre^ 
Jioljtohi. n oounttoB 'were to chooee two of tlM fittoit 


£•4 been uatopo# Vy ^ lonls and iadiee of* the 
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WOQM iu^]»Bidenia; mi they were to oe^ ” notable 
eudir^ gtitOdaea by Ijbth, (nd qualified to bo made 
. bughta,* and ^ " yeomen^ foncma of imerior rank.” 

. Theto {^tloiiien^'WQre to ha'v%(i& their possession free¬ 
hold Matef d’ the Tidae*of 402. a year olear of alb 
dedao<adn« othofwilse tb^ were not dnly qualified 
to sit*in jityliamtatt. jSy the same -writs, wo oleotors 
to qjflieB ai)d bcnron^bs -were directed to choosoetho 
1ltto|t«Dd most diaoreet persons, freemen tgfand residing 
ta the placed fbr which they wercychoson,and noothors 
upon any'pfet^oe. And all i-eprosontatiTes, whether 
in countiUj oitios, or horoaghs, ^gere not oMy to bo 
the wisesVbnt the stontest men the electors could 
find. They‘‘Were to have a sound body,«that they 
mighUbfidnIlo; to endure tho &tiraes 01 tie journey, 
and ^ oloBO attendance to thoir duties; and a sound 
mind, that, they mighf comprehend the nature of those 
dutieis andtoglsktoaoocndingly. *, 

.Various t^wb 'were euaotra tothtoporiod for regu¬ 
lating. the manner of prooeeding to the eleotion of 
memhers of'the house of commoi^ and finr preventing 
&lso returns;, hut notwithstanding thtilo lawe, there 
were groat irregularities. For a series of years, for 
instance, the knfghta for tho county of York -were not 
chosen tho freeholders, but by the httorheys of a 
few lords and ladies who had groat estates m tliat 
county. ln’fi?to reign of Henry VI., tho kni^ts, 
dtizeas, and hnigesses, which sat In a parliament held 
at Coventry, a.o. 1400, were not etootod at all, but 
were named by tho king in .letters under the pri-vy 
seal, and rotnxi^ by the sheriffs, who obtained an act 
of indeumlly^ that hrdach of their trust. * Ifi this 
instance, tho ihexiA acted in oocordancA with rite royal 
g-will awl pleasure; hut in numorops other uistancer^ 
J^y w^ guilty of ^roat aldoses in^oonduotiug eloo- 
lions aim maldug thw returm Grave oliArges -were 
^id against them in the preamble of an act of ]^r' 
uamen% wldch -was passed in the year 1444, tho objoot 
of -whioto was to make tiiem ameuahld for ■ thoir 
conduct. Thetproamhlo'ro&s'thus.:~“DiveipBhorifis 


-was iialfie to this heavy punishmeut; to pay 1002. to 
tho ling; 1002. toJhA uQnred candidate, which was 
equividmt to 2000i, and to be imprisoned a whole i 
year. It is Opposed that tho reason of this severity | 
was that^ parlaua^t being of snob brief duration, 
membeurs deprived of titeir seats by &1 Id returns could 
Jbarcoly hope to recover them in ttoo. 

The ouatom of roj^ltosontatives reoei-ying -inifteB, 
which 'w«m paid to thoir consUtnents, still prevailed. 
The knignts of smros still reroived font shillings, and 
oitizons and biirgessos two slalbllgfi per diem, as in the 
days of ISdward 111. Tho proudest and richest among 
them thought it no disl^our to reoeiro their wagey 
and oven tt^suo for thorn if they were not duly paid. 
But they were riot paid if tlssy^iod not oonstontly 
attend^ to their duties gs legislators. Writs were 
issued tor their expenses at tho dissolutiop of parlia^ 
mont; but if they had not attended from tho urst to 
the last day those writs ivere Withheld, and thoir oon- 
stituents lic^mo aware of their negligonco by not 
being called upon to ^lay them for thcar services. But 
boH^ receiving wages, members .of the house of 
oommons hod certain pri-vilogos. Thus, nol only thoir 
own persons, hut those of their secretary, servants, and 
attendants 'wore secured from arrost^fimm thpJ imo of i 
their setting out to tho performanoe oftB!Srpwlia-«j 
mcntaiy duties till the day of tlicir roturn, hut not in' 
the intervals hotwoen one session of parliament and 
another. It was, thouefore, only (bring the term of 
tj^oir Borvices that their pay aim thoir privilegos 
'extended; or from the time of thfiir Icaymg to tiie 
time of thoir returning homo. 

As regards the poors, they paid'i^eir own expenses: 
thoir servicos being jierformod for tho baronies they 
held of the crown. Of the ^cwlmtiirion of the hotflo 
Vf lords Very little is koc)A7>> On tuis suhjobt, Mr. 
Hallom obsorves The anciiyitotonpafal pegrsi^re^ 
supposed to btve been intermingled tvitb persons who 
heut uothi]]g of tho crown bjl mrony; but attended 
Ity parliament, solely to 'virtnespf tj^ kin^prorogp- 
tivc, exorcised in the writ of snunmdhs, ^ese have 
been called borons by -writ; and it seems to he denied 
to no one, that, at. lei&t under tho throq fiMwairis, 
there were somq^f this description ip m^liament.* 
But ^ter all tho labours of Dugdale, anmthors, in* 
IraoiiS the genealogies of an ancient aristocracy, it 
u a p^item of npmn difficulty to distinguish tnoso 
from the territorial harons.” As in t^ former period, 
barons *were created by writ, statnto^ and [Mtcnt. 
Those created by writ. Air. ItoUam holds that, by its 
virtue,*^ey did not aoquj^an heroditaty nohility; - 
but that they nevorthokw nod a decisive voice in tlio 
delfborations of tho logislatare.. In the house of lordh* 
^0 clergy still had groat influence. .Mi trutli, at this 
time^ theif influence greatly propondoratod. This 
was not so mud^'owii^ to their superior learning'or 
sanctity, but from their auperiority of numbers to 
thc^ ai the temporal, peers. .They wore constant 
xesidentB in^fae kingdom', and punotual in attendance 
at those councils, while the nqplea -were often .engaged 
in war, either in France or Scotland. Besides the 
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of the knights, nor in convenidht time, nor good men 
and true returned, and sombiimea'no return of the 
JmightH, oitinsi^ and burgesse^ ^awfimy ohoaeif t9 
oomu to parl^humt; but such l^igbts, oitissens, and 
burgesses ha^m been returned which -were never duly 
ohosen, and other citizens and buigessM than those 
wbiiih, to th^.mayona^d hmlifiB, wem to the said 
sheriffii returned. AiuHsomotunes the sberilh haves 
not returned the -wiitg .v^oh they had to make, of 
oleotions of knights to mm to tno parliaments but 
the said writs havb embezzled; and, moreoven made 
no precept to tho mayor and bailiff or t(f the haUiff or 
whore no mayor is, d cities and hoFooghs, for 
the eleotion of citizens atm bnrgesses to come to the 
liament." . This act seems to haye had some effect. 




THU NATTOifALlPSTOI^Y Of iWGLANl). iy.-^lfaoak^ gl.- 


Brein)iJihopB Aid prelatos, ibboto ant priora wore sum- to oommoroo* viable law the 

ponod toVpttrliiUneiiC^ on «imo dRcasion* 4be'' enoourager^t ot t»d^* them 

Hpiii^uBl fvda doubled the nnnAor «f th« te»^ atetu^ pi^yi tbfa l^ Aaaatid 

1^ and thn» the inanenoo of tSb clergy was g^r Mri^r attOTtiOT, uia*^ M they woigUiudnito 
thnn^hat of the laybaronn. It was this tljat eniblod the then oxi^ng degi^rfa^y. , 
the prolfttea to procure Hod’guina^y laws ogainltthe It has be^ seen that m th* pr^me ^centiw 
iMiltods. which will bo noticed i« a fiitnro page, and apparel, or the ooBtumo of %> P^le. obtaSarf 
to eociiro the wealth and the orrore and ^nporstitions the attention of the legulatnio. The acts thSn pac^ 
of the church from Ml attoeks. . • • defining what dreas tim ditfomt olaam trf fh9 oom- 

Tbo Kissions %f parliament were still of brief dunt munily were to wear, had ^yidedtly Mdoigp obsolete, 
tion. The two longest parlmnients in this period fcr in the year 1463, the subject was bg^ gravaly- 
werothosoQfHenrylV,, A.P. 1407, aiidofficniy^I., diseussed and legislated nfion. The two statatos 
A-o. 1446: the former of which s^n sessionA enacted at this period, like that o{ Edward HI., |fpr6 
1.59 <la}Ti,and*tho lattjjtm four sessions, 178 days, ^rfted at the prayer of the oenmnona, and'faave.ro' 
lAing pirliaments jB/fSonot popular either with the ference onlyfo the averment** that the comfiione of 
members or their constituents; for the former com- the realm, as well men and w^p^ have and 
uluinod of their boiuff Iftspt-frora their business and do doily wear, excessive and inordinate arraV." Tho 


tfaa preceding oento^. 
^ had pbta&iM 
D. The acts then paSs^ 


A-o. 1446: tho former of which s^n sessionA enacted at this period, like that o{ Edward HI., ^fpro 
1.59 <la}Ti,and*tho lattjjtm four sessions, 178 days, grafted at the prayer of tho oennmona, and'faave.ro' 
lAing pirliaments jw/fSonot popular either with tho ference onlyfo tho averment** that the comfiiona of 
members or their constituents; for tho former com- tho realm, as well men and w^p^ have and 
pluinod of their being lftspt,frora their business and do doily wew, excessive and inordinate amVi," Tho 
divofbions, and tho latter of the largo suAs they had profess^ objoots of tho statutes were to resbain tho 
to pay their represAitfttives fur their services. To a impoverishmentof England,and "thefinsddestrnotion 
modem reader tho complaint of tho constitnegts may of the huslsmd^ of the realm ;■* 'but their rM object 
appear to bncroundlesa: four shillings per diian for 159 was to maintain the outward appoaranoe oiFIE(dte.^B- 


ippear to bngroundlesa: four shillings per diian for 159 was to mamtain the outward app 
days, for instance, would not amount to much aeoord- tino^ns of rank which wore 
mg to tho present value*of a shilling; but the 801. 8s. esquire was beginning' to tread 

*__ f_1 .. ■>_. ..it_i 1_il_ ^ __ it- 


appoaranoei 


of that day was equivalent to about 8001. of the present 
time. And it was that snm whiidi tho oonstitnents^ 
tho shire of Cnmhorland liad to pay their two knighm, 

I incluiling yioir w'agos for forty-two days in traveling 
I to and fro to attend tho three sessions of A.P. 1407. 
p.Fron^tiuB^jaaNJkftm that it occupied seven days at 
”that» period to travel from Cumberland to Weri;- 
'minstor, at which place, it appears, the parliament 
was tlien assembled. 

But although tjpi sosbioiib parliiunout wore of 
brief duration, numerous ^tems, or bodies of law% 
wore onaoted dur^ this period. Some of these con¬ 
tained only a few, .while others consistod of from 
twenty to thirty stq^tes. It is oviAmt from this that 
tho legislators of tlu^ay did'not waste their time in 
elaborate and ysaliM^^'scnssiona. We should bo 
almost*inclinod to4hmk‘d«t they camo to the point 
at. onq{), as (flu^preiotit logudators might do in many 
instances, withimt so much wordy rAr in which 
tbeysaro too apt to iftdAgo. The variotytof subjects 
w^ich the laws (if flda porio^ embraced are too 
nnmeron/to bo ifiwuntfid. Some explained, amended, 


kmghb; the yeoman on the heels of the^esquixe; and 
the peAantry ot^the hodb of .the yeoman; As re¬ 
gards costtimo, im araalgamation of cHaasos had oom- 
menced, and tho legillatnro was .called upon to ckei.‘k 
its growth. Thus % the statutes of Edward IV., tho 
esquiro, and goutlemen who had an income of 4^01. a 
year, mi^t wear damask or satin; while those who 
had tho same income, if they had aoqniipd it by their 
own induslOT, were mily to rmoioe m furs, and their 
wives in gift girdle. All .those who ftoenesBod^less 
thaa forty diillings a year were deharr^ from 'furs, | 
and fustian, and scarM oloth; and yeomen and per¬ 
sons under hk degree woto to have no stuffing in their 
diftblote.. As for servimts in husbandry and arti¬ 
ficers,'th^ werg to wear no* clothing of which tho. 
cloth sSould oost more than two willings for tho 
%road yard. Suoh was the substance of tho IMatnto I 
of apparel enaqtA a.d. J463. Twenty yeap latest 
anot W wra passed, still more explicit in its language, 
for it presci'ibod what peculiar apparel of dqtii ofr 
gold or silk should he used 1^ all below tho royal 
rank—what to those below a duke, and whatPto tliose 

_1_ A - 1_f-JUA l^S_A_1„-A 


S icnaiiioaen cQrtam enmes, anaprovvung new reme- 
lies for ndw disorders. Twice during the *TOricd—in 
tho reign of Ileury IV. and Henry V.—^the Groat, 
Charter and tho garter of the Forests wore oAffirraod, 
together with ml other laws tiiat had not 'hBen re¬ 
pined. But at this time these t^ famous imarters 
tuid in a great measure become obsolete, for Ihm were 
not BO muoh insisted upon tifi they had been id i6rtu|r 

r . The same monarohs who oonfinnod thok 
tors enacted most eruol laws agmnst the Ldhuffis. 


lord was to wear doth foreign manufacture; and, as' 
in the preceding centniy, tho price of doth for the 
apparel of labourers and artificers was defined. Bui 
m this last iAatu^ the ladies were particularly. 
favonrod by the monarch, Edwai^ IV., for the 

omnipotonco of fotnalo taste was allowed to reign 
supreme. By a saving danse in tiieir behalf it was 
expressly stated that the act wq^ not to be prejudicial 
io any woman, "except the'wives ot servants and 


who, when coh^cted of heroGy, were consimod to the 
flames. Other lam were onaoted for reflating tho 
qualifications and proceedings of jucticcs of tho peace, 
to whom oddiHond powofa were (panted. .Bo^^ ot 
the statutes of this'^riudweroi’unfriendlyjo stnmj^n 
who traded or settled in England, espocially tho 
Welsh and Irish; but c'u the reign of Edward 1V„ 
who was Iiimadf a merchant, and paid great attmtion 


thomsolveB. * 

The manner of framing hgvs or acts of ^liament 
underwent a mat ohai^ fdr tho better in tnis period. 
Hitherto it had boen the custom the ootamons 
towards tho ‘dose of a session tg present, in 
pretonoe of tho lords, petitions to the king finr ledreM' 
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of gneiw^; and if he granted those fletitions, {hey 
^kere put inta the fisnn 0 |£ stotutos suMequontiy by 
the judgee and other memWs of the Idn^a oounciL 
and thro iiteerted in the idetuto loU and transmitted 
to eheriffij^wlioBo duty it was to promulgate them in 
their oonnty bSurta. • Tliis custom was attended with 
dangerous abuses; for it^as found that some statutes 
did not omrAspond to the petitions of the commons, 
and that aome even appeum in the statute roll far 
which they had jserer pentiroSd and to whidi they 
had never given their oonSont! To remedy this evil# 
tho^ commons by dogreo» learned to draw up their 
petitions |n the fom of hillB or acts, as they wished 
thed to he^nassed into laws; and when at the close of 
thesessfon such hills er opts had been «groed to by 
the lords, and reived th% roya^ assent, the enacting 
clauses were pirox^ to them, as tho body of laws 
passed iif that sossiou. Anothgr marked improvo- 
mont waaumdeinthereignofKichardin. Hitherto 
all atatutsB had hero expressed either in ^e Latin or 
French ^ac^nagea, but in the statutOl ofothat king 
plaiA Englm was adopted. Tho statutes of* Bichord 
III. were also Ihe fiift that vnsro printed—that most 
ueoM art having recently boon invented. *. 

Tho oharaeter of Biohard as a fogialator* stands 
high» than'might bo oxpoutod foem bis ambitious 
and turbulent career. 


iohard as a fogialator* stands 
oxpoutod foem bis ambitious 
Lord Bacon says that he was 


a “good legidator. for the ease and solace of the 
peoplo.” Sme of the enactments in his one colleotiou 


of Taws were iviso and enlightened. Thus, by tho 
3rd chapter it was enacted that, “ forasmuch as divore 
persons had been daily arrested and imprisoned for 
suspicion of fol^y—sometime of maUce, om sometime 
of ii|^t Bus{^ou—and so kept in prison without bail 
or mainprize, to their groat voxation and trouble, it he 
ordained and ostahlidim, by authority of^this present 
parliament, that evexy justice of tho poace in ovosy 
diire, oity^oistown hav^ authority and power, by his 
or their disctetiofl, to let such ^risoifors and persons 
soarrevtod in bail or mainprize, in like form as theugli^ 
tho same prisonora or persons were 4hci^ tlieroof of 
record '^oro tho same justioSs in tbeil seSlion.” By 


^ho same chapter it was enacted that tho goods of' 

K b imprisoned for felony should not bo seized 
coBviotion. That Bichafd meant Vroll to the 
constitution and liberties the subject at the time of 
hiB«C 80 ssion seems tp be clear froift his prohibition of 
benovoldhoas; but it may 1 m that b]{^Lis*judicioua 
Icgiriatiro ho was only courting rapularity, for it has 
been seen that when (n foncleu ho was secure on his 
.throno, ho became more of a ty||^l|t tMlgi a oonstitv 
tional monarch. 

The oomlsV law remained netA’ly the same in this 
as in tho former period. But few eminent lawyers 
flouririied therein. I^e two mdri eminent wt^ Bir 
John Fortoscue, who wV» for some time chief justice 
of tho King’s Bench, went into exile with 

Edwar^ sou of Henry Y<^and others of ;the Lancas¬ 
trian ^rty: and Sir Thomas Littietop, who was a 
judge of the commoU'pleas in the reign if Edward IV. 
Both those were Ic^l writers of groat eminroce. 
They were bright exoepuonB to the general body of 
lawyers, who, though numorons, yrere hot as a rule 
learned in tho law. Sir John Fortoscue says, that'in his 
tiniA ^ere weiu nSt less than two thousand students in 


tho inns of ebanoorr and the inns of court.* But, aooerd- 
in^to Sir Jahn, many of thorn did not attend tho inns 
of «>i!rt foj tho aole wrposos of studying thd kwv. He* 
writ^“ A smdeiil could not ro^o ill \lso infs of 
oour^for less than twonty-e^ht pounds por nnium; 
and J^porfionably more ■ .ho haid a servant, as sumo 
of thorn hod. For t)us reason tho students of tho lay 
wore generally sons of pm:sonB of quality. Knights, 
barons, and {bmgroatest of the uobiliiy of tho king¬ 
dom often placed fTioir children here, mot so much to 
ftako tho laws their study as to form their manners. 
and«to pi^erve them from tho contagio]|| of Vicious 
l^bits; for all vice was there discountenanced, and 
everything good%id virtnouswas taught—as music, 
dancing, singing, history, ^GBtetl^and ]>rofatic, and 
other adcompliipmcnts.” The 1(^1 profession dues 
not a]^ar at this period to have held out very bright 

a wets fos studcitts. l>un those who attained to 
tigh position of tho jud^ of the land wore but 
ill paid for their services.- In tho year 1439 wo find 
that th9 judges and tho attomoy-gcuoral yiuscutod a 
petition to parliament complaining of tho siuallneas of 
their salaries, and declaring* that if they did not 
obtain redress tlioy would bo obliged to resign their 
offices. Whether this was before or after llonry VI. 

letters patent) granted additional salaries to the 
mirerent judges os &foro, is uncertain; but if it was 
subsequent, they still had cause for complaint. It 
can bo no marvm, tlum, that complalbjjgweruc^pauion | 
of tho corrupt and imperfect administrati^'ffjnKtico., 
A judge, on . admission into office, took a solemn 
oath tmt ho would not rcuoivo any foe, ^wnsion, gift, 
reward, or brib^ of any man having suit or pica 
l^ore him, “saving moat and drink;" but thcro is 
much reason tobolievo that, froth their,madequato 
salaries to support thoir station, and also from tho 
precarious imturosof their situatipn, thoy wero not 
immaoulato. Other causes, alsacoBtribnlcd to the 
mal-administmtion of jUStii^a'^Tl^ *)Td. i^rKtom mf 
*maintenanco by which poori^wcaring tho samiV lively 
Gonfedoratod toother to dmrod^cach c*h«r in then* 
claims and plans, just or unjust, still prevailed. "I’h^ 
coufedcratei laid all the piimaablo people aaoimd 
them under contribution not t# barm them by vexa¬ 
tions law-suits. Th * clergy, 4iw, stiK obstiuclud itio 
patli of justioo. While they theiusolvea claimed ox- 
options from tho jurildictionof tho civil rourta, tliey 


sauctuanos which existed throughout the loiigtli and 
tiroadti^ «f the loml enabled many criminals to escape 
iho punishment duo to thdr onmodf and numerous 
debtor^ to avoid the payment of their just debts. 
Perjury also was a prevail!^ vice at this period; for 
numbeira hired Uicii^vcs^fR' witiiesscs and received 
bribes when they wero on juries; but the greatest 
obstacle to tho due administra]^on of jnstico wore thu 
Violent foctiuns and tho civil wars wich existed in 
this period For tho most part tho people wero under 
a kind of a militoxy and not a judicial government. 
The droadod hign-constabte livtu in those times—an 
offieqr who was invested with authority to put tho 
greatest subjects of the realm to death uoiseleffiily, 
without even observing the forms of .law, if in*^ 
own blind bo was eouviuem thoy wero gull' 
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oriiftc 9 iiapnAod to them. If he. |iad not an 7 proof 
>jf their (milt, ho could, if ho clux^ hav® iccouj^ to* 
tort4ro455r^he rack or hy fire, toloht^n the ovamoo, 
he roQuiltod. The rack was invfnte*! by the d§KD of 

■M. .* . ... . n m 1_ tx 


was resolved imd disoossed aoeording to 
the sages of the oomimcia kw. 'Pot in 
^0 clerical dumoellot^^di^aod on thttk nim 
often erroneously and still* olten^ arbitittnly, 


Eaoiw. when high-oonstahlo, whoncjo it ^tain^ the oontemrt of the common 1^ ooo^ 

sinRukr name of “ The dukft of Egoter's &ughlfc.- Bna^, hmfver, m i^e pe^ng 

. Seeming tlio common law of'this period, Sir John tto pffloe of oha^llor ^ raahgl d Vcme ^., q[ati]Ald 
Fortosouo wTitoHTouching the report of the years by a lomd education, and from that tiine nourh of 
and ti-rms of Ilcniy IV. and V., do not arrive, eq^ty m chancery ^^^y i|^e puh^. esteeiB,-.i 
oitlior in the iiltnro of the learning contained in thmm ^e leveiines of the {finj^ of EngliUHt during ntm 

or in the jntlioiotisnoss or knowing© of the judges wfiod, like their ]^rogativ<^ mmw to Bivn suffigeed 


it of jtiie oomoKm Itw'eonftts,; 
le personjbf Sii^Thho^ Xoin^ 


limited in« their extent, whiob, a* a n o e o pnaty oonse- 


fection of the last twelve years of Edwar^II. Bnt and some of h« snoaesson, the mMrtk lanik -were of 
the limes of iTcnry also of Edward Tv. and V., immense extent and great value,and corniced ^4h 

wero times that aWtfRded with learned and exooUont the various frestations of. their feudal^ icnoi^pits, irer^ 
men. There is little odds in the usefulness and learn- snffleiont to support r^g&l'digm^ intb Vmy Uttk 
ifig of these books, onlji*thg first part of Henry YI. demndence on their sabjoots. Bhttheselrdy^ demesnes 
is nlbro barren, spending itself much iiFleaming of had, the expensjyo wars, profme-gnmli; and mo- 
liltlo moment and ribrif out of nso; the second part is nastio endowments ofsuoeeedingmcuuuhpUS) hero greatly 
full of oxccllont learning.” • . limited in«their extent, whiob, a* a heoeeMry oonse- 

t One of tfio most romarkablo features in the xhtglish quonoe, nuitorfllly a&cted tho orcmplii WWisaitiQi ^he 
constitution is the court of equity in chaneery. Its profits also of purveyance, wardship, &ud;-the Aiher 
origin appoars to date ^m the reign of Biohard II., ancient prerogativos of '&e eftwu _ha4 heeit^uoh 
but it was only by slow degroos wat it attoinod to roduca8, either by the acts of the IqnulaMra tar by the 
iiorfcctipn. In earlier times, when a person cemoeived cquivsAimt forqa of kmg-estoblhiltod. ustge. When 
hinuKilf injured by a sentence of the supremo ooi!^. Henry IV,, thmfore, ascended-' the tbluiacp he was 
of law, hoi^ppliott by petitimi and a representation of chiefly;, d^mdent upon parliameuf. means of 

hiscasofor T^russtouiofoantcdnof juraoe—the king, (tir^ing bh •Ihe government, 'ill tha^ldUgs cf this 
In tBf««ilv|g|^fi>4mo, however, the English manaro& period, indeed, were dependent on fhe grants made ly 
rid ^bciiisclves of iliis most onerous duty, for which their parliaments, which grants were eithw ordinary 
few of them hod any fitness, by referring those peti- or ext3uordinary« Ampn^t thdr ordinary revmines 
tions «nd ropruaentatJuiis to the lord chancellor, tho were the several duties and customs on merohandim, 
keeper of the kingis conscience, who was one of the called tonnage and poundage. These rgfreuuea varied i 


profits also of purveyance, wardship And;' the Aiber 
ancient prerogativos of '(be ofe w u ha4 beert^m^ 
reduces, either by the acts of the lq;ulatbie tnr by the 
cquivsAimt form of kmg-estoblhiaBd Uf^. When 
Henry IV,, thmfore, amended * tbai tkeuSet he was 
chiefly dependent upon parlimncnt. fi^/'tlm-me^ of 
(tir^ing bn •Ihe government, 'ill tha: Idbgs this 
period, indeed, were dependent on the grants made 
their parliaments, which grants were eithw ordinary 
or extraordinary* Ampn^t their ordinary revmines 
wore tho several duties and customs on merohandim, 
called tonnage and poundage. These rgjrenues varied i 


greatest ojlicors of \ho crown, and supposed to be one from time to time, inasmnch as parliai^nt fixtA the 

_!_X _^ _• xt- 1-!_J_ _x» _^X^ __x»_X ^ __a *_X*.__x _ V 


of tho wisest men in the kingdom. This practice 
ajipoars to have first commoncod in tho reign of 
Uichardjl., who ecrtainly oonhi ndt bo couindered in 
his own person •thi^onntaiil of justice.” This now 
jifdicaturo whs jsxx^Itiaid By a statnto pajssed in the 
reign df liichord II. m tUse tonus:—“Forasmndi a^ 
pcopliabo oofliilblled^to come before the king’s council, 
or in tho chanoSry, by write granted* upon nutrne 
Huggbstiuns, tho chaiCcoAor for tho time beiag, presently 
after tlmt such suggogtions bo d||ly found and proved 
uxitrno, shall haVo powfr to ordain and award dunages 
according to his disoretion, to Jtm which is so trout£jd 
*Iindnly os^foro is said.” By a long otmtinuanco 
•the practice thus sanctioned and never repe^ded, tho 
chancoUo# came to be considered, both by Kiiun and 


rates BOmoUmcB at a higluH* and sometimoB at -a lower 
rate of valu®. Thus,in tlie first years ^Henry’s reign 
ae poundage of sevenpenoe and a tonnage two 


i but in the fi^u^ year the 
8lfilling,%ud &e tonnage at 


parliament took care to show them tllat it had the 
power of withholding them if it chose. ThuB,1duri^ 
tho reign df Henry IV.thw wore granted yaarlv: bat 


lUanco of will and pleasnn^ even fiir his og^inaiy revenges, one 
»led, tho y(^ tho^ wr^p withh^ altogether. At no time were 
ings and these ordinary revonnm adequate to the wants of ^0 

i-.TTxa__^ X- __ • - A mm. -X. _ __t 


tion of tlio court of chaUoery was limited, uud tho that account it app&rs that the . whole Itetod revenue 
exercise of it feeble ar^ imperfect. The oonrt.;.of of tho crown amotmtod only to 55^7541; .lOx lOi^d* or 
oqnity in ohanoery was luljy ostabliidiod in' thb about 537,5401, and that afle^payinjg his guards and 


oqnity iu ohanoery was luljy oi^bliidiod in' thb I'^pign 
qf Edward IV., and its bu^oas from that timo con¬ 
tinued to iuomase, bntsas tho chancellor generally ^vas 
not a legular^-brod lawyer, but a member th8 
clerical order, the comnioii law courte loolo^ upon' bis 


tigaiyisoss, the expenses of 


govenmumf^ the.: 


clerical ot 
authority 
contempt, 
that it V 


pitiotice 


salaries of ooUeotbrs, etoa s^ genmous to dukes, earls,: 
knights, and others, whieff^ere charges on his ordi-' 
nary revenne, lie had only 3,507b 13s< llfd.'remain¬ 
ing to defriy the ea^wmses of his honsshol^- hia 
w^robe, his works, toseajjbassieB; and various bthor 
Charges. As in these times |hu expense of the. 
household alone apioimtod to 20,0001., oqmiValent to- 
200 , 0001 . at present, it follows,'Amefiue,'that thetet 
was an alarmmg defiidt. BVom thA sains aoecunt wp, 
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fl, and only aoi-vod'^J^ iala/^ 
6 to annnai oxj»nso to tho ciown 
of tto cpmmpn* 


I>MWfe»a,toa..t(> bia gtorwEllSd^^^^ i;ovetoment in timo of*WbqJ^ S 

«>!)«. la.trajfiL thotowu^ wart- dofe^ of the bofisni against tho &ota^nd tlm 

P»y bis dobft except Edwa^ 1 ^ wha**!^^ ««PP^ of ^ Irdend to keep down rob^ion 


wa jQQg ot jtianoA * —rw? '“^*"«vure .cnai loa tjtiom to 

^exbfiMnjiiiaiyreriMfaWS crown wem snch- h *1®?’®"*® *° money whidi 

' WtoB joaatrt hr narliamont tm u ™ hononrable nor lawful. • Hoiirv VT* 

^ and fcr. partitolar parpoBai. Forthomoirt^^ P’*^**”*^ bia credit beonmo ao low 

ef .gwts wore mrte to^^y the oxtSiS^ <»Vontery to 

Mjjtod might, th^roW be piSrK tSu^‘1; oth^ 

»•„ They oonriated cWsfly of ^tha^ JK ‘^®«o tJW^une tiling, but under 

aUthemOv^ble gobda, bo£ oftixo ckrovi^S^ ^omands 


tod the Eaty in pwliamtotl’oaeoertain j u **?®^*t v of tho peflplo to render them vofiuWar/ 

member 4d‘ tbei was entitlrt tow^ ^ mrto a parotiiploiw dpiqjmd for fho BOKsallod 

mitoqpmi^r^ueis. Wa^nMh^^^ contributions. Tims, on ouo occasuj; S 

l»tlto town tod country, rwenuM SJa^lS “ collection of this 

cuoomstanqea. Sometimes they were mom jiSi 1T. it was called iiiion to contribute the expi-nso 

ooUe^ to others; sKometimes the^nSv ho rould ^ piofenrothat 

WM ^ i^ mort; dotxtiabfatt oondiS^n to^SJ2 s 1^® "® disposed, compel all his 

wbiob • would <»uafe3renc^ SJin W A bro<^ hint was even 

^ 0 , amoants nosed from these extiaoiSry^^te wortd tlromsolvos ho 

Itfator«tod,'aIso, thattlu)ughthe 5 thl ’Vt^‘ ®«t of aU thtmonarchs 

cation, and tiio laity in oarm^ent. penod, Edward IV. was tho niogt suoce^l ih 

these gttofTW Peoolo^eSf^St of bfTjStfdis!: 

Befiiro t^^mmissluncrs came round to^tahe^*^ fot iiothing against* his' 

acoountof tly>irn*t. tlea'"d ff nmta tbivimrfirn m ui -i-! ®muihR for though it 18 an unkiiigly pi-actico, tlicro 
eiioi%h to rto^e them out o£ agbT To nre^aftwl «^ ^ ® ^"S should no\ turn 

an was passed. A.D. U^ffiunff tEt S JSliSr* s«l>jocb.. 

firm- .«,T : -per- Edwards subjpete appear to liavo-hcon of* tho same 


— *-S —*«va| vau4M4UUK (IlCMr Ui 061% 

***“’j“** more especially foreigners, ^ouM pav 
accoidinir to the cattla am? trrwia „y 


^ BTO mat wie district, town, br-oounty 

S^t Ort.^ removed atui 

1 oxtr^ditoiy grants consisted of a 

® oflrtai* value; of 
duties upon partioular commodities for a 
Imitrt time; and on some few occasions by tho impo- 
mbon 0 ^ poll-tax. But even these etonordin^ 
aids, as they aro wllod, immeasurably short of the 1 trians whom bn 

r^_.^en^of th^«bf to r^liko^pcriS Itt I SX 


tk'i ♦) i» /t) «l w ti: ■ i r, 


anjt J'la rrr^^ 

SiSESWWr 


Another oaloiilation raises it to. 
if we take the larger sum, it 


*other 
inako 
fbl e! 


. -■ * n -• --UtoltViMa* 

^ cru^rt—1^ lapsed by forfdtnro 
Xtot %uoh a fortunate posanifflor of 


I mv/.'s J^i,' 

I >>ii?TT»frWTaS<^r»ni 


wt- f iTiTn 

r** tO'. f ’ w > 1 yti T' 




---- vMJicu lacm—or l,ne 

friends who hrt rai^ him to the throne, and of any 
toe whom ho thought woultheontributo to his nocewu- 
ti^ And Aero was somithing novel in bis mode of 
sohoihng chanty oU some occasions. Thus, in tho 
vw 1475, ^r'ho had oxpondbd all Aeaidr^antod 

1^proffigpames, hoob^ed a list of.all tho richlc 


^his nooessih^ and entreated thorn, to mvo him a 
frw gift* aooortuig to thdr aRilittoT^VitfAo kSw 











, _ TUB UATXONAIi HISTOfiY Qg-ENg _ ■ - .■ . .... , 

esiMKiiall]?handsomefeceof and hia winning iMut rait^rdizi^ 

mounots told fluaungly. It is not oftim a Edwi^ IV. of ^ 

lias muili f kandsomo &oo and sn#h g^ou« mMn^ SSCJ®^ ywr ta 2?® ^ 

ondlhey^cd irresintiWo. Drfgot a hand««n| lum in lua interest ho^grant^ them pennnrira to 

tm tliboSasitm for luH necoseiti^ But it WM not aJl the laws of the lan^ morri rad 

only thus in imbUc, that Ho beg^—he somiimes badehu mJiaes and offlceretotun^ 

ash^ an alms privately, and esi«JciaHy of the ladies onmes. As regards the prei^Oyes of ^^tagemt 

of his roalm. Jt is itslatod tlvat on ono occasion he monarchs, thqr were but. tBb idiow of which 

) Nionued' 


all the laws of tho land, moral and poUtiedh snd ibr* 
bode his judTges and officers to Autiiw them for tlieir 
orimes. As r^rdsthe{nerqmuresofthePlaatagenet 
monarchs, thqr were bnt. tflb i^ow of %li^ which 


applied to a rich old widow, who was m wianned with had been possessed by the^xst Idnga of Enfflandofter 
lus fiico and lii#courtc»gr, tliat she told him he should the Conciuost. They W|}1 retained sgme whkdl were 
not have loss tlian twenty pounds. It was a liberiR distasteful to their subjocili, such as dhff wardships 
sum in ihoao daj'S, and, charnfod by her beneyolanoo, and marriages of tho tenants of .the crown, parvey* 
Bdwui-d showed his gratitudo by gjymg % old ladfr anocs, and others; bat owing to their greater ^ppeudenee 
a kiss; and ctfraptiiml^t tho ^lantry orhor king, on their people, those prerogatiTes were oxerdsed^th 
aho cxviaimed tha| 4Sto would double her donation, much greatM lemj^ than th^ had. been Iqimei^ 
But this mode of raising money was not only oon* times. In oxeroising that %f mrveyai^, thqr oonld 
teivptiblo in a monarchi—^it was dangerous to not tako what they required'for their household 
fiboAics of tho nation, and unrtftil to thb welfare of arbitrarily, but who! they took was to bp oftessed by 


liboAics of tho nation, and unrtftil to thb welfare of arbitraril 
the |)ooplo. Many were by his blandishments induced proper ot 
to give more than they coiu4 afford; and it is doubtful ^y fixot 

__J_1. _l.’l_f.l_Jlf-1_A_ % __ 


IcnoeH had a pernicious^offect ia clearly ahown in tho soldierB into their jBenrioo, bat aloo arti&oeFs of %veiy 

E rcamblo of tho Act of Richard III., H8<% which pro* kind, itod even musicians, goldsmiths, and embroi- 
ibitcdtlicm from being further practised! It says:— dorors.* & 

"Many worshipful men of this realm, by oocasion^of On tho whole^ough the oonstitutioD,- goveriunent, 
ihat'bonovolenco,worocompclledbynece8sity to break and laws of Englam had not yet.orriTed at that 
up their llbusehold; and to Uto in groat p^ury and bxoollenco to*which they have since attained, tho^ 
wrctih(|^^jHth<Ar debts unptud, their cnildron un- were considerably improved in this period. And if 
lprof(jrro(Ir4nu such memorials as they had ordained wo tako into consideration the fietoo' wars which 
to be done fur tlie wealth of their souls, were anentized raged almost hum the beginning to the end of tho 
and aunuliod to tlio great displeasure of God, and tho period—^wars with Franoe and Scotland, and wars 


and aunuliod to tlio great displeasure of God, and tho 


unfarouniblo to tHo system of “ bonovolonces.” And 
this was paliiral, for it had this nnpleosant tendency: 


ponocl—^wars with Franoe and ocotland, and wars 
between tlie rival houses of York on^ Lancaster in 
tho heart of tlie kingdom—^this must bo considered 
very romarkablo. ISvon daring the wars of tho Roses, 
the govemiaent on the wholo soems to have been well 


and w&s only finally aboltehod in that of Chiles I.,* troubled time, when we might naturally explot that 
by. thq roGtmnSof Rigjits. tho whole framework of |Oc^ty would bo throym in^ 

Tlio powers add prerogatives of tho*kings of tliis disorder, ifo find tho vitonial administration of Eng- ‘ 
poricri are not distiactiy marked, but it sicems clear land prooeodiug with tho samo regularity as if thj) 
tt\pt tlioy wore not absriute mou^rehs. Sir John For* struggle for supremaoy was raging on the txAiks of 
tesuno untcribes ^uo kiligdom a dominium paltticum et tho Smno ihstead of the bemka of tho Tliaaes. Tho 

rtv'inLi • 4.^nf IB B. vatr'innwa'liwr I avtvaCvMM . 


rcynZs; that iB,a limits mona^y, and that of Franoe uniform course of justice ^uninterrupted. Men ore 
a donumui^reffale, or an ab^luto monarchy. Thev litigating for disputed rights, a* if there w<wo> no 
differon(x%bet^een these two kinds.of kingdoms is general roril at property. They arc doctinf knights 


assented, and raise taxes whioh^ they hod imposocTupan growing and importing, os if tho producers Icxikod cm 
thomsolvoe. The samo authority says, that a king of. with indifferonoe, whilst tho Warvricks and SomersetB 
England ocmld not at Inb^own plea^ro malo any, slaying mr being shun. I^y wearriohoraimrol, 
altmations in the laws of tho land, inasmuch as tho laud strivo moro for outwatfS^minotiona; and Duild 


crown Imd a dispensing power; ihai is, the 
suspending statutes iraenstho kii^ was a 
then onaolments. * Many instaoiceB are on 


mg m amn* 
greatly lack 


.r^ihe^^e jyfe.eudfy, aa if no dan^ ’wtere aibnnd 
wfioi, when tpdy tl^ nii^t be in trouble fbr abontiii^ 
mt the 3?yhite itoae on one day, and for the Bed on &e 
ne^ I'heir marriages ^ ^rward with the koen^ 
a^dUy amon^ the gmitiy and: the borgasses to make 
■tm h^ batghins fcr thor sens and daughters, and 
whim wo kimw how many great houseS werenmdercd 
demiatB these _ trotndee^ wo have no satisfactory 
evidonoe that during th^ eristenoe popnlaticai had 
deereased.” Aypording to FbHip do Comines, one of 
tlm^ most ttocpmpliahea statcSmon of his age, the eal^ 
mities qf the wars of the Boses fell only upon riieu' 
auth ors ,^for ho s^:—"Enghoid has this peculiar 
gt^ mat neithei' the country, nor the peoplg, nor 
th^ hopses ate wasted^ destrcgred, or d^ollshw; but 
the oahunities and mi^rtuncs of the war fall only 
npon the soldien^ and espeoiall/the nobility* 

• 
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{promulgated througlmut the country, thdl np one n^ht 
pteadigDoraaoootfthcm; and that omcotf and ministers 


twmty-dbur years it was gevomed by rebuts, whd 
made no new laws, and Ium no authority te execute 
tlxose which were in existence. According to^ir John 
Fortesone, the govommont was a Jbnsutntional and 
not an absolute monarchy, bgt his testimony more 
ospeoiaUy ze&rs to the ^period when Jagies L had been 
releaaed from his oe^vity in England, and was seated 
on his throne i for he says, “ the rang of Scots reigneth 
over his people^by this law; to wit, regimne pohtico H 
regaU." On hu zetnm, James foimd bis kingdom in 
tho utmostc^^jjEOidor. The laws were despised, the 
roy^ anthiSanty almost extinct, tho revenues of the 
crown dissipated, tho arts and commorco in a languish¬ 
ing conditition, his nobles factious and turbulent, and 
the people indent and oppressed. lie had a gr^t 
work to perfoi'm—to bring order out of o^os. Eut 
bo was cqnu to tho task. While in«iEngland he had 
IcamSsDiuch as regards tho ai-t of governing OnoSkft 
Ids first objects appears to have tfccu to model his 
'’porlSSttKoit as fiir as po^iblb after that ofatho oountty 
in which ho had been in oi^e. In tho previous con/- 
turyt burgesses, or rcpxesentativos of burghs, had sat 
in thOg^Kottisli parliament, but tho first mention of 
representatives of countits occurs in the year 1428, 
fopr^yiars after reAim from England.' An Act 
passed 4n {hat year or<]pincd that the smallsbazons and* 
liroo tenants ncm not coino t9the parliament, provided 
that eadi sherifii^m sent 4wo or moro wise men as 
their reprosentatives, except those #f Claokmamtan* 
and Kinross, which were to 8l)jld eami one member 
only. But %is Act appears rattier tn have been per- 
nussiyo than compnlsoiy, and it docs not appear door 
that it WM oorried^nto effect till the next oentiiry, 
when it was re-enacl^ ^ 

The first parluinumt ^.{ames I. mot cm tno 2Cth^ 
May, 1424^ and in tbjFond subsequoi^t pcurliament* 


prerilgatives, laws oi great seventy woin onauted 

3 t tsoimn, and al{ who aidm or entoftained 
s; against fionds or combinations for resisting 
tho king and bis olbeera in tiie administration of jus¬ 
tice and motmtion of tho laws; against private war; 
and hgainst q^d&ding evil reports of tho government 
«with a design of disturbing tho ^blio peace and 
cnating disoord botiseeu the king and his subjects. 
For rwovering tho jiatriniony and roucniius of tho 
brown, tko first^parlianicnt of James ^ntod him tho 
greater customs on all goodiMmtxirtcd and imported; 
and appointed commissipaers tosoarch out what lands 
had belongod to the thico preceding kings, that suoh 
as had ^cu alisnated tlio regents might ho 
roBumod. 

In that first parliament of Jaulcs I., mention is first 
made uf a singular institution, called tho *' Lords of 
the Articles.” Those loids wore a coinuiittoo of par¬ 
liament chosen by each of tlio three estatos—^tlio 
clergy, tho barons, and tho mirgossos—to which tho 
king ^ded os many uomiuoos as ho pleased. This 
committee appears from first to last—and it cuntinnod 
down to tho dissolution of tho union—to havo boeu a 
moro instrument in tho liands of tho cren^. Evenhi- 
ally, if not from the date of tl^ir institution, thj 
“ lords of the articles " had groat«^M>,g 5 ; Klf the 
assumed the absolute right of dotcrmiamg wlunt bil 
should ho introduced into parliament, and what snl 
jeot of debate should bo brought forward. A parii 
ment thus subjociod to controleoonld novor bo ro 
*ganled as either a popular rcprogtintation.or a ooimcil 
of tho arvtocraoy, but only of tho king to do his 
bidding, throug||[ the medium of the lords of tKe 
artidos, hotit as regards taxationPtnid acts of legisla¬ 
tion; for aa tho king* might murmato as man^ of 
these lords os he pleasci^^ maytnfuly bo qpncludod 
that ho was tho oontrdlil^ power o^o| them os they 
were over ^e parliament. . 

An insight is given into the condition of tho lower 
orders in Kxitlana, when Janies ^turned from Ellglaud, 
by a law which '#08 enacj& far the i-^olatioa of 
beggars, and tho punishmem of " torners.^ Beggars 
abound^ tbroughoubthe oountry; and it was enacted 


it vms enacted that all toe king's lipges should be 
governed by them; tlAt six wise men and discreet, 
'versed in we- laws, should be chosen out of the three 
estates to examine the books ot tfie-law and amend 
what needed cArroctum; that they should be duly 


trouvthe magistrates, or mtne country wiuiout oaagos 
froml^e shoriiBi, they should be soiz^ and cnmpcllod 
to laWr, unde# the penalty of being burnt on tho 
ch(»1» and banished tho kin mom. Fomers wcin law¬ 
less bonditU, who roamed about tho cotuitiy in 
troops, liviim at free quartors whoinvor they went, Ity 
which the industrious *oonunnuity greatly suffurou. 
On tliese James lay, a hoavior hand than on .the 
bege^irs. Sherii& wore empbwereff search them 
out| and when found, to apprehend, imprison, and 
punish ^em with tho.utmost rigour. But this evil 
was found difiRmlt to ^medy, fdr in suoh a country 
aa Scotland tras at that &e, thh^y populated and wild 
in'mouutain and moSr, these fomera defied tho power 
which sought to restrain them. Kotwithstanding, 
during the thirteen yeom JIuqaos reigned, ho did much 





to'reetton^ilte auibority of laWt 
adnfiautzfttldh of jtistioo, and to 
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o$tato8 }” 

abbotsptki^ and a finr<>ti^djlgig^^ 

' the seoctod of dnke^ earb, Vri^lcn^^^ 
afld fraeboldera; and th^ «hkd;iif inptoaeijiitoi^ 
borougba. Tbe fiiat of tbcae eat<^;gT«atiy..i|a)^ 
pondcmted, bptb in numbou andinflue^. • Itr 
almost bo saUt that the parliantofcto cotuasted df? ^ 
pond and cpintnal loi'd^ inAmueh as thsglatoito 'hot 
thinly attended with the. emplileir baio^ oed'-.tcee^ 
hoHera and the zeprasentltiT{)B of boto^dba. 
the temmral and spuitAl lai^ wenVipaillexei to!b^^ 
fho staple of these aaseinblieB iaeyidenoM by, the fwt 
that they were summoned 1:7 the king iqpedal 

ing thofio who attempted anytlungVgamsbthem, of I lettens under his signet, whoreaw all the otnw siBm' 
_fPKvvca !%•* aIaTCMA I l*kawa^ VVASM OnVVSVMOnAil Iwcr iWAVtAevfhl Wm4> 



£ivoai^ »utih ittomptrt^MXbuSi by tbo olatiae of one of 
those Acts, it waB,elSacted that those who assailed 
castles or places where the king happened to he, 
\fithout the consent tKo three ^tat^ thev should 
bo plinishcd as traitors; from wluch it £ plain that 
the thi:eo estates Bin)^)otod a case might ooonr when it 
would bo proper for themito oommand a castle in 
which the tong might be assaulted; and the they 
luEid in view was probably this: when the king had 
boon seized by some pou^jrfol Motion against his will, 
as in those turbident tim^ frequently happened, ft 
was, perlta]^ to prevent this, as well as to add to t^e 
revenues of the orewn, that a remarkable law was 


by tbe danse of one of here wore summon^ l:^ gene^d precepts issosd but 
it those who assailed of ohanoory, Vhioh wete pubUimed in the. term of 
dng happened to he, edicts ^ttie sheriifiFof the shkee. the opening 
eo ^tat^ thev diould of parl^nont, no mention is biade in .spy reo^ of 
wluch it £ plain that 'any spe^ beii^ mSde.eithor tw ths k^ <Hr any of 
e might ooonr when it his ministere, thougU it is prohante tibst 'soihq intuna- 
oommand a castle in tion was ^eo^ to the membera aS to ftp re|pemvhy 
they werelkdled together. At ^ firi^’meettim of 
s: when the king had every session the xiamss of all>who .wwd botuto to 
sotion against his will, appear w^re called over, and the aneuAct reootds tend 
quendy happened, ft to prof^ that the summons was £lreqn6n% ill oh^^ 


was, perlta]^ to prevent this, as well as to add to t^e for they read tlli|s: <* that all who able and 
revenues of the orewn, that a,remarkable law was willing to come wer^present;,that sotoie'.irho were 
made in 1455, annexing many castles and lordahim to' alwnt had swt oxeuses; that others urato' absent 
the crown, and doclaimg them unalienable wiuout without causer and that each of these kiirt was fixxed' 

f ko three estates in parliament The two pounds tor his oontomocy. At the dose of this 

’mason gRen for the passing of this Act was, that the 


powerless to harm the king Or hJs anthorityt’ as before shown, the rral power in these Scottish 
efforts made to rednoo the power of fiiotion liameuts was in the hands of the Lords of thoArti 


I’moson gRen for the passing of this Act was, that the 
Npovoity of the crown was often the cause of tbe 
bpovorty of the realm; hut there was an.evident in* 
^ntion, by this Afi^ to render the more powerful 
factions powerless to harm the king Or hJs anthorityf 
But all efforts made to rednoo the power of fiiotion 
was useless, for it still prevailed: ana this is the cause 
why, in the unhampf reign of James Ujf.,but few laws 
were made for tlm unprovemqn't of the oonstitutbn. - 
The nrorogativss of tfee kings of Scotland hi this 
period resembled tliose of*lSre kmgs of England; but 
they wrre sofdOhi^alila to exoreiso them. They stood 
more in awo of the nobles than did tke &ntemporaty 
sovotdgns of Enghutd.* In some parts of their do- 


absent had swt excuses; that others urate -Absent 
witbouicauser end that each of three kirt was fined' 
two Munds tor his oontomocy. At the dose of this 
period a practice commenced which was continued 
down to the Unioifi of recording the names of all who 
'wore present, from wbioh tii^ probacy, a better 
attendanoe of the lower nmmhers was sretumd. ^ut 
as before shown, the rral power in these Scottish par- 


fbr althongh*ihere were two independent committees 
formed on tlie first day of dtting, one of ^hioh sai-as 
judges ip*aU oriminal proseoutum that werd brought 
i^fore parliament, and the other as judgess^ all 
civil causes that jvere brought info parlmmo^ by 
appeals .firoii^ tha'infiarior cou^ yet as a seat aflUTvoto* 
was by law givmi in eadi of these omunittere to all 


^ . , was by law givmi in eadi of these omunittere to all, 

sovotdgnB of Enghutd.* In some parts of their do- the Lords of the Artidre who chose to elaim them, 
minions, and ospem»]ly>4n the hi^uuods, their dutho- the whole power was thrown into the handq,pf t^t 
rity was "often. Si^ed %nd th(& laws disr^ordoA more aristomtical seotien oT parliament. 

This was ohieiB^ owing to thdr long and frequent The chief courts of law id Sksot^nd were not like 
qunoritios :/he crown idways losing power when it ' those of Evgland, fifed to erne plac^ but -were Ambula- 


doubtedly belonged to thdr own pfiregativo. .'Thus aadthebighemcourfi 
it would aupoor that they consultea their parlisments of sitting was not alvi 
as to whetlior they diouia make war, and when made, of Scotmd, of which 
as to whether they dtoold^oondode’a peace or truce;; tbe sessions of whio 
'llie Scottidi paruamentsVers also eonsulted as to tto Mges tos^, wore so 
granting of pardons, coining 'money, and sending. iSmetimes in other ; 
ambassi^rB to toreigaooourto'. But as the Loids re i Jtow -was called the 

V_.a _ aw. _ _a 


ji^gnumts and ^causes wore in reauty courts of law, 
andtiiehigheEfC coarto<£>f the kingdom; but Oeir place 
of sitting was not alwa^ -the same, for thfi parliaments 
of Scotlreid, of wbioh they weie members, and during 
tbe sessions of which omy th^ acted, as previous 
pages tos^, wore sometimrefjl^im at Edinburgh, and 
iSmetimes in other plaore. Another high court of 

r-_ ___ xl_ • ..y'»aa * I-a _1 • _ » 


it this oourt bad. no 


the Artiolre. oVAAwm the parliaments; aft^ all the stated establishment. It was consUtuted hy.parlia- 
Scottish kin^ may have exoreiaod their prerogatives moat as pocaisicii required—^tiut assembly naming the 
to a greater extont-thon is imagined ;cohooaing rather judges, and appointiim the ti^ pleo^ and durati^- 
to exoroiBo it through th^ from prudent c(m‘ of its rittings. Jud^ of the amsion were always- 
mdeiutton^ than injproprtajMiwmA ■ nine in number—three prelateB, three barons, and 

A Scottish jparlioment was oomposod of three dif- thr^ burgess^ 'The tmoo was purely honoiaiy, tor 
forant orders in society, vriiich-were called "the-throo they bad neither salarire nor ponfuisitos aliowsd. 










p^rmsaoe of idntiesL Iffost 
;» -i^ppmnted for one jreani 

^ sat at diffietent 
at qimrebt times of tiie war. Thus, tlio appcnnt* 
meat of ^^liament add at £dinbaigh, a.d. 1457 , 
Aero.'Were tibee sesHiona held thatjpear; one at 
Edinhnrg^ one at Fer^, and one at Abeordeen, each 
of ’Whumcontinned Ibriy days. But tibe oonatitation 
of this ooort nndorwmit Waioos changes in this period, 
sb that it cannot be defineo 'with accuracy. 

^ *- A .aS a. re._ie . w 


tlieir. places. Es^ of those four boTouj|iii 4 imrft 
poUed, vfhi^ ottUld upon, Jo send three or four bur- 
gAfla h^g Iaw|d oommiasion to apfeu before 
the ^jumSerlaift at ^addington, to disced «eter> 
mino oh tho right or the wrong of the ccandaints 
mod^agatAst their scutcucoa—th^ decisions bang as 
final as if thw hsc^ been given to tho high court of 
parUainont. It is probable that tiiis ronwrkablo iu 8 &< 
tnti(m was fist^iUi^od because it was believed that 
burgesses weto tilb best judges of all disputes that 


ynA the justioiary-genenJ. This grofit offioor was the 
drief dispenser (« justic^ a^ either in person or by 
his^deputios dispehlKd justice twice a year —114 'the 
n^ng^nd autumh-~in ev^ county ii^the kin^om. 
uis courts were osUed jiftttioe-airs, and when him, the 
sheriff With all the bat(^ and fii^bhoMersof the county 
were oMiged .to attend them. Another great officer 
of the law .the chamberlau^ whose jurisdiction 
was (diiefiy, ifnot wholly, confined to the row boroughs 
of th^hsiigdom. His courts were caUid mamber]ain> 
airB|and ^ laagistrates, as wdl as the inhabitants of 
bonffighs, Wiero axoen&ble to them. It 'was the diam> 
borlainli dui;^ to adjudicate on all oomidainta of the 
po^le against their magistrates, or ^ the magistrates 
sgamst the igeople, ot one burges^against another. 
•Other. dutieii'Oi ^bamherlajjn were to coBept the 
revenues, regulate Wmghts and measuras, remove nui* 
mauxB, o^'to take cognisance of overling respect- 


burgesses were tilb best judges of disputes that 
arose among buighcrs. 

^terio| to this poriod, tho kings of Scotland had 

f ot only aiminishod tho patrimony of the orowu by 
stensivc^Tanti^f land, hut hv iiunradcnt irranta of 


lain were not made either to the justioiaiy-genonil or 
to the kingj^ council, or even to the parliament, but 
to if^ngt^'iribunal called the "court of the four 
boroughs.” Andently, the four boroughs which com¬ 
posed this supimne court over that of thachamhorlain 
■wero Edinburgh, Stirling, Berwick, ana Boxhurgh': 
out when fjjeso -two lact fell into tho han^ of the 
English, Canarkwnd Linlithgow weiP substituted in 


various powers, pnvilogesf^^tfit^jtmsdictiona lake 
tho kings of England, they had tffeir fovouritos, wlio, 
by their injudicious fovour^ they raised to a position 
: which rendered thtau tUAost independent of thooiowil. 
Such was especially the case yrith the lords of rega¬ 
lities. Their oxcoptious, powers, and privileges were 
such sAto moke thorn pet^ kings, and their territories 
pet^ kingdoms. They ooted as kings. * l^y hafi 
: their officers of state, their judges, and their courts. 
In tiieir courts ddinquents -were tried and punished ; 
and wlien they please^ they extended their moroy to 
tbe greatest oriminals. ^ Those wore some of tho evils 
whidi the kings of this period £ught to remedy. 
James I. obtained several of parUamenib to compel 
lords of regalities and their o^qrs'to oxocutoruio-^ 
Ikws, and to enable bim to puni 8 &^;^st«'U they 
refu^; and his son and successor, James 11., pro&ureu 
laws by which no further regalities 'were to ^ grunted' 
without tho consent of paruament, and no omco for 
tho future was to bo given in focAand heritage. But' 
,tU their efforts were fruitless. Ear about three cen¬ 
turies after these laws wore mode, thd hon^itary 
powers and juris^tions of barons and lords of re^tlity 
formod an integral part.of tbo oon^i^tion of Scotland. 


--a 


• CHAPTER III. 

' * • * nftHlstoxy^BeU|^oa,fiina JJ>.t8MtoiUD.149S.* ^ ^ 

At the doseof the last period^ great s&n^le between trines wey^ oon^ftnned by tho hieifirc]^, and hA 
tho advocates of light and darkness had commenced, persdl endangoiud by their promulgation; but ba^wg 
The great roformer, Wyoliffe, Jtfd . strook a htauy ’snppo^rs among^he nobility, ho escaped the ven- 
blow, by bis preaching and by'Eis writings, against geanoe of his onemlos, and dim peacxAilly in bis bed. 
the errors of*the church of Boifio. Nobles, knights^ AJtOt the death Wydiffe, tho mighty waters 
and people had been led by bim to see that the which ho had sent foitii to oleanso the land continued 
Romish priesthood vsre ” blmd leaden of the blind.” to fiow onwhrd. The strMpi became moro and more 
l^us, in one of his hotoi^ieB ho declared that." he had impetuous in its course, dhtil at length ** deep ” began 


together with dukes aad earls, who, as taose ofaroniclen deluge^ Something was done in the rdgn of Biohard 
represent, "having a xaal for God, but not aocoidii^ to IT. to stem it, btft » wssa^ in vain^it still ffiiyrod 
knowled^ surrounded Ue folso proachors with a, onward. Poj^ Bouifooo IX called Church 

loilitaxyliwd, that they might not ^raffer. reploaches' to r5ot oat%w destroy the mamtonaiices of doctrines 
or katov l^tho orthodox, on accotint of their proikno subvoraive of the Statov both civil a&d eodosiastical, 
doeiriiie." As scibn in a previous page, Wyolifio’s doo- and exhorted Richard to stafd b gthe n the hands of the 
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^ [Bbnat 


oleigy install the aide of the aecalar 
authoriW. }hlt thie caULof Bwifloo bat 
‘eflhot *Tfio hieiardiy oondemaei tho reft 

1—{...ft. ...J MnfinSra • i 


liar power M»d 
bad not ^cbi 
Tefoipnenr aoo> 


tiieir priDciples ; but the maas who l>ad imbibed them 
rail remained &itbfaL The troth io, A© king and 
the clergy were not one in the n^tfr. Th^^wore 
Keolooii, out heawaa lukewarm. It is, perhape, from 


I with ml B&id<to have been givmi by the lUEa^ 

! to Thomas h Socket wi^ this Jtwo-&U jnwSiotioa*. 

whatever king received unction the4^om,'that 
Mng would be kind 'to hijf sotgeota, and, nbovn aU, « 
champion of the Chnroh. Arond^ theesfin^ had 
ample enooamgomeut, that however huirdero^ hia 
doragns might M against h^ilbs, he dmaM iSnd a 
wiUiug instrument in Henry\o carry ouMih design. 


- No time was lost To 1 
the luquost of ArundH ai 


\o carry ouMih deeign. 
everlarang dishonour, at 
the.den^, in the;first 


aealoua, but heawas lukewarm. 11 is, perhaps, from the luquo^ of Arundll ana the.clei^, in the. flrst 
this cause more tlian any other that the clergy becamS year of his reign, Henry ettosentra ^ ught ^ the 
disoffocted towards hia rule; Ibr “ tl»e ins<»nce flames of loligiojis poraeouticii in. the land, hj pas^ 
in English history wherein their conduct as a hodg that oxocrahle law for the Imnung. of heretics alive^ 
was disloyal,” is found in the part wlllch thiy took in whi«h was the ^U^raotr of our Statute-hooirfor Aore 
bis deposition. y**”* than two centuries. On this subject Lo Das ojiaorvmi : 


bis deposition. 

But more promising times for the hierarchy was at 
hand. As th^ hod hclp|d to put down one king, so 
tiieyiossistod in raising up aftotiiO)'. Na\a the dorgy 


fheyiossistod in raising up aftotiid'. Na^ the dorgy 
were the chief instnunoiits in placing the usurper, 
llonty lY., on the throne o^ngland. Ho was deeply |>wverihe] 
in<lebtcid to their influence for the crown, and ft was a * 


in<lebtcid to their influence for the crown, and ft was a 
hatural consequence that they ohould expect him to 
do something for thorn. Iho Chni’ch was in dmiger I” 
Such was the cry which the hierarchy rung in 
Ilona's cars, and, as all history testifioa, such a cry 
was in these dark^ ages sure to oring down vengeniKo 
on the heads of those by whom it was assailed. True, 
in the reign of Richam it was half unheeded; hut 
i^‘]li]|oirannngp was to a considorahle extent the 
^useohrili^^fall. Both he and the dot^ had 
^rried on the oouflict with the onomios of the ^urch 
[with jiluntod weapons, but the dei^^ had grown 
[weary of such a warfare. Unwarned by the records 
of anoient histoiyf which history, with a trumpet- 


than two centuries. On this subject Lo Baa ol|9oi:v|w: 
** It is, pQrhaps, scarraly tooAnudi to say that by that 
brutal enactment wmeh oouvertod kings into daves 
and bakers of the Ohurch, the doom of tlto papaqy 
in Enidand was sealed.* It hod a long respite, hut 
nevertheless it was its death warrant. lt»may bo 

n . u jv . _ ^ 0. it. . _f_t._ _2i sa t.t 


pf tho true Chiistian Ohurdi, they longed to be armed 
with the sword of jiersocntion. Aqd ny the usurper, 
Henry, they wqp» soon armed with that sword. In 
the lost year of the reign of Richard 11., archhidiop 
Arundd, who oFall the ju^rchy had been the mo^ < 
bitter enomysoflithoss whonkd embraced the doctrines 


frankly alZ>wd& that the dorgy had <»tdd«rablo 
cause for complaint. The abuse heaped, upon |heiu 
by the Lollards was not only fiftious out indisimmi* 
nato; ,ftnd besides, the R^nhon would probably 
have suffered H^e to remain nntonohed, if they had 
been loft entirdy to their own impulses. Cathedrals, 
abbeys, and monasteries might nave Alien before* 
them; dl enAawmonts nu^ht nave been swept away; 
and there was no inconsiderable danger lest piety 
itsdf should have .been rendered alm^ hateful ly 
the unsocial austepty which was hednning to ftutow 
the oounienaoco and to doud the brow of their re¬ 
ligion. In addition to this, it can soan^ly ho dmiied 
that the whole fabric of sodoty was in some Ls&atd 
from their prindplee. There is reason to believe that 
1 y many ole ^bem the re%n of the saints upon earth 
was eagerly antidpatedand that their impatienoo, if 
not e£^(nally curbed, might have hrokfia out into 
wild and feaAffl. commotion. Under wofe dreum- 
Stances, if the Churdi and State had combiiked to 
repress by vigewus laws such manifestations of 


of WytUfife, hod been Ihnishod for his (tidryalty; but opinion assthrektenod thfl peace and stability^ the 
he come back in the train Henry of empire, theyv would have done nothing which couliL 
Bolingbroko. Such ai^event was ominous. reasonably meet the censures of the most enligiftenQ^ 

Tlacod «t the dit!ad*sf the CAiroh, and supported a^. Instead of this, the hierarohy preferred dealing 
by all the power of the crown, Amndd was deter- vnth the if^vators ratherAs heretics than as traitors 
mined to diow the followers %f Wydiflb no morcy.^ and incendiaries; ^nd not*on^^ but they^^ed 
f Io h^ ai^e eucouragemont to ptoq^ in his desi^* upon the tiost |^urd of all th^ Romish dogmSs as the 
Ouuscions gf the defects of his titlA on hjp, ascend^ twt of heresy, xhe muflBleioas question by which they 
the throne, Henry earnestly sought the Avoiil and brought their inquisition^to an iB8\je was always, ‘l)o 
support of the clergy. On the 6t]^ of Octol^, A.D.* youtor do ycij^not 'telieve tliat inaterial bread remains 
1399, six days oAly after he began to rcira there was in the Saorament andl the words of consooration have 
a convocation of the province of Conte^ury^ the boon uttered?’ If <he answer was in tifo affirmative, 
chapter-house of Si. I^ul’s, and thither came the earl nothing remained for the delinquent but a deatli of 
of Northumberland with this nlcaidniE mossoiEe: — "1 exoruoiatintc amruish. The imnediato efibetof suoh 


youtor do ycij^not 'telieve tliat inaterial bread remains 
in the Saorament attdl the words of consooration have 


in the Saorament atw the words of consooration have 
boon uttered ?* If <he answer was in tifo affirmative, 
nothing remained for the delinquent but a deatli of 
of Northumberland with pleasing message:—"1 exoruoiating anguish. The imnediato efibetof such 
am not come,” said the ear* "jike the oommhsdcoiptB jpxiecdipgs was that the Lqlktw were regarded not 
of former kings, to desorad yq|i^ mon^, hut to assine as Bufferu^ the penalty ^into govolutionary opinions 
yon thati my»ij|yal nuistor never wul demand any* alldpractioGf^butasmart]^l|£ntoecau8eofamptnxal 
money of his ^>^y, except in oases of* the most tratn. The more remote consequences were, uat..a 
oxiteme necessity^ lam ooine most earnestly to hog sentiment of alflicaTence was gradually imbibed against 
the prayers of tlie Churoh/or the khig and longdom, the detgy, as monsters of inhuuuuuty and injustice. 

to promise th^t ho wul pjotoot the cleii^ m oll And un£sr the force of thoA oonvioimns the Romisk 
tboir libortios end immunities; and that Ifo will assist ostahUihments eventually sunk into the dusi.” 
thorn with all, his power in extenninating heratics.” That the Lollards wore declared oppononts of the 
Uotooter, at his ooronation Henry was ah(mited ostahlished Qiuidi and of the R/nmiife hienaohy them 


s of tlie Churoh/or the khig and longdom, the detgy, as monsters of inhuuuuuty and injustice, 
miso that ho wul pjotoot the cleii^ m oll And under the force of thoA oonvioimns the Romisk 

iCM And itnmiiviif.iAii • larill OMiaf Mkfo.'KMkliTyiATtfSi AvnufiiOLlIv fliinlr infA 4 ;Va rtna4.^ 



KSLlQjqHt. 


OMi bo so qaestion. They trere as trulf Befimnon 
aod Frotestiiits this notary as Lstoer and hit 
fcUownrs were in the next. Their views of Ciith qpd 
doctrine may not havo hoon so olear, hot at tho same 
tima thfy w^ in the main fpnndod on Scripturo. wore 



wore OS rot 
antknatuto 


aniKnaiuro in xm aaovuuent as tnoy woro in tho 
womo of tho Vii|(in Mary—as they hung upon Iho 
cross—as thoy lay in tho gravo~and as they ru)w 
possessiou of temponirHti^by tho oha^ was ooutra^ rosidod in flc^vfu.” But this dpetrino was too nion- 
to the law of ^hristianiy ^d ohstructive of £uth, strous for tho aoc*fiscd to believe. Uqt courage revived, 
hop^ anS oharity. The uotnish priesthood thw ‘Whatovor might bo tho oouhoiincnco^ ho wldly do- 
assertod was not ^hlishod by Chrut. They hdrt ol^fod tl»t ho cuuldmdtlior nudorstaml nor boliovo 
tl^ th^utward rites of worship wore not warranted |it. His fido was scaled. Tho a]'chhiHhd[) pronounced 
ut,Qcriptaroj thatthe^ihoiyof thoderfiyoccarionod him au^hstindlo heiotic, dcgnuhtl lum from all tho 
sc^ndsfous ino^laiitiro in tlie Chufoh; that tho clcrii-al onlors with whicii^R9*h0d 1 i«jh invt'st^ and 
pretended miro^ of tramnib&t^tiation had a tendency dclivorod him over to tho mayor nild bhcriiT of Jioiuion. 
to make the poopltPidolators; that exorcisms over They woro to use him kiyuly, ho said, although tho 
broad, ^ino, w, water, and i^t, savoured of necro- prolatical ^y|K)crito kilbw that all the kindnow 'tliby 
inan^ rather than religidb; that tlio clergy, by dared ihuw him was to biinw him to ashes. Ifowas 
holding* Bocular offlocs under the goveijpmeut, woro burnt in Smithfiold, an^ William Sauti^ may justly 
attemptkig the imposMhlo service ff wrving both ho staged tho prot^martyr of bhiglaiui Lingard. 


•Whatovor might bo tho comeiincnco, ho wldly do- 
d^fod tint ho cuuld*neitlu)r understand nor boliovo 
rit. His rato was sealed. Tho arohhishdb pronounced 


IS inro^lainiro in tlio Chufoh; that tho derk-al onlors with whidi*lR^bj}d 1 i«jh invt'stcd, and 
1 miro^ of tramnib&t^tiation had a tendency ddivorod him over to tho mayor aild bhcriiT of JiOiuion. 
the pooplfPidolators; that exorcisms over They woro to use him kiyoly, ho said, although tho 
ino, w, water, and i^t, savoured of necro- prolatical ^y|K)crHo kilbw that all the kindnew 'tliby 
athor than religidb; that tlio dergy, by dared show him was to biinw him to ashes. Ifowas 
Bocular offlocs under the goveijpmeut, woro burnt in Smithfiold, an^ William Sauti^ may justly 
ig the impoesihlo service ff wrving both ho stj^ed tho prot^martyr of bhiglaiid. Lingard, 
Mammon ^ that prayers for tho dead woro that great apologist of the Burnish Ohiifrli, says tlAt* 
iblo to tho Almighty, beoanso in many cases having ** refused to give any ■ntibfiu'tion uu tho subject 
:« ofieied for persons, such as fudDuors of of the Enehai'ist, ^ w.is convicted as a heretic;" 
Us and other pornidouH endowments, who adding that “tho luihappy man, inalead of being ^ut 


unaeoepiaDlo to tno Aimignty, beoanso in many cases Having ** rclusecl to give any ■ntibtm'hon uu tho snbjoci 
they wore ofieied for persons, such as fudDuors of of the Enehai'ist, ^ w.is convivtcd as a heretic;' 
nionastories and other pornidonH ^dowmonta, who adding that “tho luihappy man, inalead of being ^ir 
woro out of the reach of moroy; that pilmidagoa and iqi in an asylum fur lunatics, w.ui ^ui nt to death as a 
prayers made to images weroA^ied to idolatry; that malefactor in tho prosenco of an iminenso iiiulUludo.” 
animolar confession was mischievous in practioo; that It might he imagined from this fidlaciens seutoneo 
priests had no power to absolve tho people from their that the judges uu this occasion war^forgetfiijfitfthcm 
mns; that the takiug away of life, cither in war or by ordinary gcutloness, and that by a smiMft unnsniP 

- J-3! • 1 i-J*!_ ^ ”_ *La _A_ 1_•__J *1 _'i 


a jiididal triboniJ, wtui contrary iff tho benign ^nint seveiity an unfortunate manioc was punutlio^ 
of Christianity; o^that certain trados, such as thoso oriminal. But Lingard must liavo kiiuiru thu 
of tho TOldvmith and sword-cutler, although they had martyr was no moro mod than St. Paul was whe# 
hc& allowed under tho Mosaio dis^ionsation, were not oocu^ of madness heforo thu “%.iu&i iiohio Eostns.” 
lawful under that of tho Now Testament, and there-/When he penned that sentonco hj^hich ho sought to 
foro as thoy were tho occasion of sin, tiioy ought to justify thu black crime thus ccanmitted tA tlio Cibnreb, 
bo put down Iqr tho strong arm of tho law. Soiiio of ho know tliat tlv victim was sacyfiiHjd according to a 
tliose pcnitkms woro iSntenablo; but the petitionors law dictated ly that CDiurch,and wl^jch was impatient 
support^ them Hy tho outhority of SAipturo ^nd acuto to condemn all similar mal^iU'tora.^ p 

hum^ reasoning, and professed, like amiable onthll^ This first holocaust nfijmjd up oft Iho altar of tho 
, siastg as thoy wore, to deliver tlieii; testimony by mass had its offixit upon tho mllowusB of Wydiffo. 
viituo*of a "commission fiom the iSmi^ty. Their Many weroanut projxu-cd to^ffownp their lives in 
owed was coi teinly tmo that struck &t tho voiy root of tiwtimony^f tho truth as it jp ip Josus. To sniro life, 
tlio faith and doctrines of tho Bomish Church, and which is dear to idl men, num^rs eonanilfd their 
was, tlKrefuro, well colmilatod to bring down tho i^iniuns, whilo others whendftoiigbt to trial, faiuW, 
vengeance of tho hienut^ on their devoted heads. and wounded tlicir consciences by pretending to re- 
•rio first victim was William ^antrH, iiai'ish priest, nounco thoir Bcntimortts. Bovernl years ^ijsed lielbro 
of St. Cisyth, in tho oily of ^ndon. _ Whfle yet that any ono was fc 5 |p:d possessed of suffioieii^ntitudo fo 
purliamuut was sitting wliimi possod tho dutestahlo end^ thq fiery mol. But theru w&s mo wlio^ ibr 
law ^inst heresy, Anmifel, impatient to bqpn his his sufferings in tno cause of truth, dcbcrvos honour- 


unnsuA 
led as ■ 
that tha 
as wheif 


This first holotanst nfii^l up oft tho oltar of tho 
mass had its offixit upo? tho mllowusB of Wydiffo. 
Many weroanot projiarcd to^ffewnp their tives in 
t<»itimony^f tho truth ns it jp ip Josus. To sniro liie, 
which is dear to all men, numbers eonoHilfd their 
i^inions, whilo othAs whenrimiiftbt to trial, faiufod, 
and wounded tlioir consciences by itrutonding to re¬ 
nounce thdr Bcntinunfts. tSoveral yoars ^ijsed lieibro 
any ono was possessed of sufficienVfintitudo fo 
enduro tho fiery Irial. But theru w&s wIkil ibr 


bloody worki brought him to ht^rosy llbfero able fj^antiou in ^o page of religions histoiy- 

tho convocation of the provinro.of Canterbury at St. Thoam • 


tho oonvocajj/on of the province^ of Uantorbury at St. 
Paul’s. Ho was charged ivith eight articles of horo^; 
but t^ two on which tho meatost stress was laid 
wore, that ho refused to worwip the cross and denied 
tho doctrine of transiAatimtiation. At first, Saut&£ 
wavered in his faith^sthe^iiar of death made him half 
a coward. In order tt^void it, he endeavoured to* 
AT plftin away his so-called hcredes. . He offered to 
pay an infbnor vicarious kind of wonfcip to<tho cross 
cm account of him whq died upon it; but that was 
not snffleient. He aeknowlodgcd the real pro^oo of 
Christ in the Saewunent; and After tlio words'of' 

weTO pronouncod, the Imcad became tho 


able msntiou in ^e page of religions histoiy—^William 
Thorpn. • 

Thorpe, whoso cliaracter and life as a “ poor priest ” 
reflected signal credit on the cause to which he 
devoted himself. Ho ww^cstined by his panmts fiir 
tho sacerdotal office, no rxjienso was spared by 
them in fitting him 1(\ it. (^u arriving at the proper 


liua spiritual bread of life. But that gave no satis- 


“old fiutlfl” he resolved to join them in thoir pious 
labours. Thorpe sought the truth at the Ups of John 
’Wyffliffe himself, and capuvatod with hm teaching 
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lun|^ to Uie work of- 
^ _^_ ^ieiitmatofVxtt l^flner. »Por thirty 

prodoiuk&owltdgehe hikjattcA^ j 


iUt.tlifSjloirQBBira oountica Such iTptoaoher ooultT not 
persecution. . No ^ *¥T 

iAtorropted in hi« khours by impixsoiunont, but by 
his own prudenco and fevouniblo events, ho escaped 
down to tho year U07 my further fuMinra, But 
in that year th^hand of ecclesiastical discipline fell 
upon him. Ilo was arresto*! by the magistrates of 
Shrewsbury and sent to ai-chbifchop Arun^l, be&ro 
whom, willi "three of tho most learned oleiTjy, no, 
underwent a loug examination. Frflth hia%wn ac¬ 
count ofHhis oxaraii^rtfOA, which is preserved in 
Fox’s ' i^k of Mai^zs,' it appears that no was more 
than a match for his antagonists in argument. Nor 
wfis * bo aw-ed bv their mensSes; Mr seduied, as too 
many were, W tneir^H^mises. Others had obtained 
preferments % recanting: ]^e sternly refused to be 
thus tempted from tho path of duty. Arnuddl, who 
a piofanl swearer, dockred with many oaths ^at 
“ he would pursue liim and all his sect so narrowly 
that he would not leave one slip in the laud,” and otne 
of his assktaut-priosts told him, if ho did not xeoant, 
ho should “be curi^ degraded, burnt, and damned H 
but still ho maintained ms cause with iufimdblo con¬ 
stancy. Its is sin^kr that suidx a “poor priest” 
siioiAU^Coscan^ bdng burnt at the stake; but 
Brobab]y)M94Suui was far more horrible, for bo was 
Kmimltted to a loathsome prison at Ssdtwood, the 
norrors of which had overcome tlie fortitude of several 
lather BJilknls, and it is probable that he died there, 
OS no further meutidh is made in history of this truly 
worthy conibssor. w* • 

. Mcanwhild somo attempts had been mode hy the 
peers and tho comm|(ps against the pi^trimonies of.the 
Church. In thi^ycar 1403, when Henry lY., who 
was> rednood to g^t stimtw in his oxp^tion into 
Wales, tho barons propo^|to seize the money and 
plate of eortaim rich pf^tM^ho wore in tho army to 
' supply tiis wonts p an& in tho next year, when a 
mippl^ewos domanded^^r^m the commons^ sought 
to lay liands m some of Jiheir supm-fluous xiohos; but 
Atdndol* hod sufldient <nfluonoif with tite king to 
prevent the “ norilego.” Falling on his knees boforo 
him, ho conjiped Homy to rospobt bis coronatioh oath, 
1 ^ which-% hod scdemhly sworn, ^to protect tho 
Cuaruh in a«l Her privilegra and irmWt^; and ho 
was sent away with the king’s mon solemn assumep 
tliat ho would defend them, and that, he would.Wve 


tliat ho would defend them, and thaL he would,*leave 
the Church richei^at his death than -vraein he ascended 
tlie throne- These attempts ware renewed the 
commons in the year 140d, oy presmiting a potioon to 
tho king, praying that hB*V^uld he pkas^ to^^takp 
away the estates of the bishou, abbots, and piier^ 
which tliev spent in popp anMuxuiy, and lepeBem^ 
ing that j^ui crown and kingdom would reap 
great advantages therefrom; but on this bosasioa the 
peers picBonted a pountor-petitimi, {ffa^g the kkg 
to pTotoot the patrimony of the Ohur^, and to punim 
all those who taught that it ims lawfhl to it j 
away, Mid thk renewed attaint proved abortive, j 
At the same time, during this reign, subservient as 
Hemy was to the olorg]^ several tows wore pdsspdl 


against the’exactions o^ ibn .court, of', . 
dhe Pope’s providing beiwficil oanni 

thgy became vacant, ai4 fysainst. hk .i^^ 
emptiorns to tiie regular ulefgy from the paymtA^ Or 
tithes, which, altho^h thesO kws pxoifBcK 
letter, show theip was a ^ki# abr 
the power and wealth of the (mnfth, and to w-hyb 
protensions of the soveroian pmtifil. V, '' - > 

It seems clear that ue,. attempts made hv. ^ 


commons, many of wnmn were Jjoliaips in -hearh'to 
retrain tho power and aimfoish the wealQi. 
clorg]^, had tho offoot of inmeasing the exaqiOwti^.of, 
arenbiEhop Arundel against the so-called “^protionf 
In January, A.P. 1409, bo held a Convocation of. fjia, 
prelates and c]#^y of his province in which titirtfi^ 
canons or constitutiaiu were4iade, all of whi^ 
for their object tho extupation oPV^ardism. In tho 
pekoe to those canona it was declared 4o be tiie mast> 
norrid of all crimes to oispute any of tho decides, or 
disobey any ^ tiie decrees protaiu^ted.l^.tlm 
He, it wasSsseffted, carried the ki^,cf .etaimknk 
and eternal deatb—was the vice-te«nl(iiot of a ^n 
hut God, to whom had been oonllmrtto^ gownm-. 
ment o€*lhe kingdom oi heaven. 'At ia'y.pwiod of 
the history of t^n Popes, this kngpi^ would have' 
been moA strangSy disoovdant wi^ th^..<diAiaotors, 
but at this time it eras peculiarly hwsibionriato. 


There was a schism in the papacy. TIlMtto.wero tvro 
Popes, each cf whom had sent the' di^ to tiio 
bottomless pit, and both of whom ware thus every 
veas declared contomadiotu heretics W the council of 
.I’isa. Which of these two Popes—-Peter do Luna, 


especii 

thev rai^ Peter Fhikret, a Greek, tq, iho papacy, 
under thc^ name of Akxandefb- Y., who v(^^aol^w- 
ledged, cilor hit dection in June,%8 PofS by the 
'Ckuich of England. But Arundd, ^ x’’^mul|nting 
this most impudent dogma, conedved-no doubt u , 
would stred^dh bis in tho work of pSrseou- 
tion; for the ccHfttitutions now published were pre-, 
liming to further efforts to extii^ato Ldlardii^, by 
infliotiug oeftain, wholesome severities on thwo who 
propagated or pokssed thon^doctiines. - 
^ Thu time tne vepgeanoe of thedChnioh fell upon 
one in tho*hu^lo wt^ of The secendTviotim 
was one John Bwby, wHb, in some .accounts, is called 
a taUpr, and^in ot^rs, atmith. |t u a matter of 
; snpll moment^ whetW this poor man worked on a 
I tailor's bomd or at tnc smith’s forged it is snffioient to 
I know that the kith \ko professed was scTwell known 
I as to entitle him to tho dimity of martyrdom. Badhy 
was arrested in the diocese of WoKester by tbebkhc^ 
o| that see, fer the primate hni^s sateBitos in the 
holy work of crushing hesiiy, ^d tried and ^nd 
^guilty of holding and majnWung dootrines'oouti|ay' 
to thoBo of hob mother Church. But it does, not 
appear'that thesbisk^. bad the power of patting tlm 
humble tailor or smith to death: that work was 
left for the primate to perform; and hard . .and 
cdlouB must have ^n that primate’s heart whi^ 
could have been so indifebrent to all humane, fedii]^ 
as to cause his lips to pronounce the s ^tenOe cf deiw 


iy as, when the council of Pisa deposed them, 
ised Peter Fhikret. a Greek, ta tho panaoy. 


^WB wore pdSBod'l as to cause his lips to pronounce the sSntenOe of i 




mi6V)N. 


„ He mtidy oonld not Uhve been dan- 

gnnnie to tie prosBeiiitjr<>f the C^oieh. lie eutel^ 
^Id not haw had the Jemoiest idea that ho ooald 
MTelowoeditintheestiidationof^opeo^e. Trno 
*‘a little leaijjBn leawneth the whole lump hnt all 
he oonld^have donl^was to teach pewllkiioe his wifo 
end children and a fow near neitphoars the bniths 
which hf &d himself noen taught % William Thorpe, 
at BOtne other of W^lifl^'B “jxior priests." Bat no 
matter; he had imbibe^ thqpedocttines, and he most 
swell the nolocaTist offered np on tho altar of the maaa. 

W . « « * «. • m. k.a 


Ssfraiflent of the body of Christ, oonsloiatod by the 
meet on the altar, was mt tha true body of Christ 
WTirtne of thernSds of tho Saoiamont; bat that 
aner tho SaoAmental wordg spoken b^ the priest to 
make the body of Christ'tho material bread did 
rtmain Opoit the aliar os at the beghayg; neither 
WB^t'duiied into the very body ofThrirt after tho 
Sacramental words spoken by tho priest" He stood 


Sawamcntal words |poken ^ tho priest" He stood 
ak^ aooosed of sa^g that no priost was able to 
make the body of Gh^ Most rational and smp- 
tural were ^e o{dnkaia hdd on tlgoso vital* sabjects 
John Badby. Bat tbe Church hold them to bo 
mrors, and he was called npoit^o recant One cannot 
snffleiendy admire the forntnde of thlli poor tailor or 
smith Woroeetor. He stood in the presence of the 
primate, nine prohrt^ and manv of tiro nphillty, and 
yet in his exominatkm he stood firm to his opinions. 
As ho liad hold them in his own native viUage so 
he ploaved to them brfore that rroUe but Idoodtoirsty 
assetnhly. It was in vain that the primate urged 
him to renounce his errors and believe as the Church' 
believed. If ho did so, he said “he wuld gago his 


pnmd^ccd an ohsti^te 
hentois and delivered over^ 
to the tender mercies of tho 
secn^ magistrates. Ho 
was on that vory dny con- 
ducted*to Smithneld to d» 
As ho stood fostericd a 
st&kA vpth iron chains, with 
tho wood ^ilod atound>him, 
the Princo of Wales ap-, 
peared on the ecewe, and en¬ 
treated him to save himmlf 
by renooncigg his heresies, 
and pixunising him a com¬ 
petent income &r life if he 
wimld comply. no! 

He believe^ ne Bala,'^t 
his opinions were 
he oqjold rrotrcoonnoo ilmn 
oven to save his life. The 
fire was kindled, dnd in 
his agony be cried afbr 
meroy. Conceiving that 
his l^tade was overodme, 
the prince oonupanded the 
fl omM to be eztingnished. 


and renewed biB.entieatieB to him to : bht he 
vgp^d haw no mercy at the price of hit sntd. He 
ieQMine(k invjjpcibM in hu resolution to*cndttTo any 
tdriknts rather thifi renonnee the trnft, and fho 
was rekindled, and the body of this linmUo yet 
glotions rhartyr vpis ledtood to ashes. 

It was not by the fire only, nor by indneemonts 
bold out ffr tbe Lollards to reoaiit, that Arundel 
sought to repns^the doctrines of Wycliffe. While 
those dieodod nmtings of tho IMnmor remained 
nneondemnod, ho could not hope to root out LoUardie 
fiom thcaland; csp^ially as tlie doc^ines taught 
in tliem nod token deep root in tho minds of many 
scholars *ond t>rndent8 m tho Univotbity of Oxford. 
Acoordingly, in tho year It'x'lwVi I" snppross 
those dootrmos, Anmdol sat out with a great ictinue 
to visit that Uniwmity. Jlut ho was not want^ fit 
Oxfoid. Mo wa»fiot populir at that se.it of leAning. 
As he approachod the city he Wis mot by tho chan¬ 
cellor and pioctOH^ who jnfuimed him that if ho came 
only to view their collogci^ hu should. In leecivqd 
with the icspcct duo to his rank; but that if ho oamo 
as their viutor, he could ftot bo admittud, as Uio 
university was exempted by soveial bulls fiom all 
episcopal visitations. Iiritatul at this lepnlso, Atnn- 
M appealed to the king, who, after healing both 
parties, in the year 1412, docidoil ngunst tho univer¬ 
sity. hiovertheloss, the piimato did notfoxeci^ his 
intended viutolion, but contontod*hini8elf 
manding twelve of the most learned and' oi^iudofi 
members of the nnivoisity to exomino tbo.writings os 
Wydiffe, and extract thoiofiom such opiniong as am 
poarod to thorn heretical and ononeoiis. 'J'hat erani 
imand was olioyod, and two htmural and sivly-seven 
ojiinirais wme transmitted to ludTos partly heretical 
and jiaitly enoncous. At that tinio Ikilthasor Cobss, 
a Noapolitou, win assumod tho namo of John XXll., 
was Pope, and Arundel scut tbes^pinions to him, 
witk a request to oon'dumn them, and giant him 
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body «f WTcliife^ and throw* LcndCo^ft waa oondenmed todie Ibr his h<9k6tieal 
it cm a rtV nghiU it might ha tftmploi on l^aU aopiniona in the fimt yew oihllimrf’ll teigS, bat he did 

Ofaxiayai^ John, who was himacif three vean e^- not anfibr martpdom till the year 14]8t naving in the 


Ohristkm^ John, who was himself t^o ywu» e^- not sufibr martinrdom till th^ year 14]8t naving in th 
waldJ^Aja fits, deposed for horeay tm crimes o| the interval osoaped ftaia the Cower, and undmgone man- 
deeped dye, readily condemned Wyclifie’s doctrines, vioissitndos and trials. In the meontijpe, that arb 
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gapprenB thorn, for they daily took root iiv the Canterbury on the reoommondatiem. Tlie^ 

pnpniftr mind, a schism in the papacjrq^ oontinnedi F(^ John 

Bach were tiiol«idingf 0 Bt«ro 8 of Arundel’s attempts* Mpui contending with two 1inti>Fop^ d>af notwith- 
to BupptoBs T^llordio, as it was tailed, in leigiaof standing this^ ho disannalled the election of Chidhdey 
Henry IV. accession of Henrv V., H13ja as an encroachment on the right oj nomixutti^n. ^t 
hronght no cessation to his activity ni? dimmution to feariiw to withstand' the wiuies of Henry and the 
his power. Attba^iilfio greater efforts wore needed Chnrcm of England, John sah^nentiy nontiiu^ed 
if ho hoped to snccced in his crusade against the Chicheley hiinsmf; and itiEeiving his jpall from the 
LoUpids. Heniy Y. was posscasod of a generous dis> Fbpe; the primate took an oath of canonical obedienee 
pdsitiffi, but ho was as insensildo t&> human suffering in terns that rendered him more the dhbjeofof that 
as the sternest soldier* in the field of battle. His pontiff than of his sovoro&n. 
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conduct in the case of tho ipartyr Badby weU illus- 
tjatos his (diaraoter. His generous nature*woald 
have spared him if he had reoantod, but he had no 
oompunction at seeing Rim roasted alive when he 
found that ho stood fmu in his belief. Mc^vor, 
Iloniy V., like his fiither, in order to secure his 
throne, firand tha^ it was imperative upon him lb 
conciliate tho clergy, and to sti^ forward as a dutiful 
son of the Oburch and a v^aloru defender of tho frith, 
hlxa^erefuiutlmndol found a willing coadjutor 
the wofk of persecution; and that work was now 
urrieu on with tenfold vic^r. One of tho most 
rilustrmns ^otims was Sir John Oldcastlo, otherwise 
Kjord Cobham. OMcastlo, whose histeny and fate 
has boon recorded in a previous page, was a friend ol^ 
Homy y.; ‘ Jbut sdCti was his obhorrenco of heresy 
that even ho was eventually delivered over to the 
tender mercies of ^latioal bigotrys But to secure 
his death somothiiig more than«u charge of heroqr was 
needed in older ^ inducgHbnry to give his consent 
to it. He was aoensod hSiUll'’ enemies of diskyaliy 
and trcfuona1!Lo*de8igt^. Walaingham affirms that 
tho LoIiardB, at tBo oommcncomcnt of Ibe reign of 
Ilenrw fixed placards b> the doors of tim Londem 
chip’ohos proolaimit|g t^t a hon^fod thousand strong 
arms were In roadfUoss w enforce their opinions; and 
that they were instigated to those ontragm by Bir 
John Oidea^o. Tho history Jf the transaotions in 
i^ich ho ^ ^d to have b^n imtiUqated is replete 
ivith perplAdtica; but it appooM oertaiii* tha]^ the 


This oha;^ in the pnmaoy brought no volief to 
the LoUordft 0hioh«ley, indeed, seems to lfrfe«pto> 
ceeded against them in a more nxteminating m/oAt 
than Arundel. It waR probably through hifFin* 
fluonooatiiat a very severe law vra&vpMi^ against 
thorn in*a parl^piont which mot at Ldoester, s.b 
1416. By that law all former statntoS against them 
were conmmed, and it Iras farther enacted, " That tho 
chancellor, tho*judges of both benches and of assise, 
all justioos of the peace, dboriifr, mayors, and hoiliffii, 
should take on oath at their admission to their offices 
to do everything iia their power to extumto all Lol¬ 
lards out of tho kingdom, and to ossut the ordinarios 
in prosecating them.” But to obtain this law g^jpss 
misrepresentations were made concerning tho now 
'seek The preamble to this statute affirms that" groat 
rumonra, oongnations, and insurreotioiu^ had necn 
raised in tho reaun of England by diversdtigh subjoets 
of tho king, os well by thosd who beloagqd h> 
^heroticaFseot o^ed Lollmdio as hf others ^their 
ednfedmuoy, exmtation, and abatement, with a %ew to 
anunl and Bubvort*the Chpstian frith and thejav of 
Clod in thi#kln^om; also to destroy our sovereign 
lord the king minsolf. and aU manner of ostat^ of < 
this realm, as well spiritual as temporal; and, more¬ 
over, all maflber of policy, wd, finally, all therfaws of 
the land.” That the Lolla^ ever contemplated tho 
Ldissblntion of the avholo frbrio of society asHlfis 


graTo chaigos laid amitist him ww most uufoiyidod, Lsuenc on snojeoc ox eeamon or 
and that when be really did appetf in arms, iVyas in crlnAfor whioh'the^ipiffined was religToas 
solf-defimoo. As n^rds tlm adbount of the j^ot not ralitioal incendisgism. l%ey wore ^t piacea in 
which Walsingham- affirms to have existed, a has the me for oompassing the king's death, or seeking 
been jttstiy remarked *by Turner that "it is all a ,the dostmetbn of ^e dvil institutions of the king- 
series of surmise and rumdli^ alarm and anticdpltion., dom> but frr aflinnuig that thogf was material bre& 
That any plot was formed them is no ovidenoe; axid^ ifmaining in the Eucharist affifr certain syllables hod 
the promhility is that mtful m^nres were taken lb b^ pnmonnoed over it b^i^^fkiest, the ccmtnuy to 
ahum the mind q^tho king into anger and cruelly by Srhioh they were called up^to beltove. Ha^ any 
charges of treason and retellion, and moditsAod assas- one of them been duly ^onvietod of treasonable prao- 
sinauon.” That tho LcJlaxds, as a bc^y* oohtra^lated tioes, then tholl perseoutors mi^t have had a plea 
ajmealing to tho sword in tiiair quarrel irith Church for their cruelties; but as tiugr crimes oou^ted only 
and Stale is molt inqirobaUe, sin^ as befox^ recorded, of questioning the metaphysics of tho Church of Rome, 
one OBSontiid frature of their or^ was, that to t^e postcrify^ can have ,no other foelings' toward their 
aww tho lifr of man in |rar was exprmly contrary, advorsarios than those of di^pist and noaror. 
to‘the qiirit and the precepts of Christianity. That the Churoh of Romo nughi have been in 





iflSUQiCW. 


dftngd^ from iho teaoliings of tho liollAxTs thero cau 
be no qneeti(8t Itwaa rotten to the core. About tho 
tame nine that the abo'yo-nained vindJctivo atatate 
was hy a eingular tibmcidonoo a catalogue of 

abnaeB tnat cr^t into it was drawn up at tho 
command of wo kiim bv tho UnivortdtrTif Ox&rd. in 


Vhat he had heard. Other books of a ^inilar^dia* 
ragt^ weresfinina, but <Tho Lantern of Light’ wae 
the mo wiiich munftd hia destraotion. ^awincd 
dofitln, U was aedaaod to bo full of hcfl^w, afd the 
book and ite possessor were consigned by Chioheloy to 


_. .* m 


Other books of a ^fmlar^dia* 


c^mand of tho kiim by tho Univorsitf W Or&rd, in tlio fcones; and iiniho sAno year tJiat John t/laydon, 
' order 'th^ mi^t laid before tho council of tho furrier, was bunt at Smithiiold, Biohard Turmhi, 
Oo^tencR 'iliat cataloguo consisted of forty-six a baker of I^pndon, undorwcnt the same fete. 
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arhcles, and a more hidqgus nicturo of the manners 
of the depjy which th^ ^Wilos unfold could not- 
wdl bo ima^n^-~avai-ioo and dobauchory standby 
prominently in its foreground, and all other sins to 
whjph inflipiity is prono forming its back* 

, mraund. It is in tho uniTcreal corruption ol^ the 
Oh«rol9 at this period that the true tauso for tho 
bitter persecution which higod against the Lollards is 
to bo fomid, for it b^ that most bloated of all vices, 
bigotry, in the*tnin of which, umlice, and envy, and 
hatecd, and crnolty, and dest^otion followed. 

After riie passing of tho vindictive sta^te at IjcU 
cester £i€at numbeip LoUards wciA anrehondod. 
ThoLprisons of the (feurch became orow^. There 
was wot room enougn to hold them all, for wo find 
Chioheley built on addition to Lambeth paSace for 
thoir reception. That addition, wbi^ still Axists, is 
known as the Lollards' Tower, and it would appear 
that those who wore confinod i!i its upper apartment 
on a charge of bere^, wore tied to ir^ rings, which 
ore stiU remaining m its walls: and over whibfa, on 
the wainscot, the names of some of the safferors are 


T(^ relate olbthp trials of tho Lollards during tho 


is dosiro for more victims soenied to grow 
stranger c^d stronger.* Tho measure of hi** iniquities 
gras fllloAup b^ constitution made in tlio yoor 1410, 
by this model oTa prunate. ^hat constHution enjoined 
all Bufiraj^ms and arcIidoacons|iS^'ith their officials 
and commissaries, to make inquisition twice every 
year, after persons suspcctid of heresy. Wherqyoy 
reputed hetetios '^ai'o reported to dwell, thi^ or 
more inhabitants of tho patishnvtfro compelled <0 tako 
an oath that they wouid^corUfy to tho suffrai^ns, or 
their officers, wKat persons wero licretic|, w ho kcp4 j 
private oonventiclcs, who differed in life and manners 
m>m tho common convorsatiSu of tlio faithful, who 
had su^oected books in tlio vulgar tongue, or wore 
conversant with persons sns^iectod of error. On such 
iiffbrmation, process was to issue ogaiust the accused, 
who were to bo delivered over to the socnlar court, or 
impisoned till tho next convocation. It^tliia ^ild 
not extirpate heresy what could? it Uie iMmrd 
of the writ for buiiiing hcrelios wero complete^ id 


rudely soratidied. In Augustt 141ji, John Claydon, a set up an inquisition in every parish, sent terror and! 

distn^ into evo^ femily, and filled ovoiy dqrclluigl 
• witii discord and suspicion. It^, on record thatg 

aultitodes, by this most helHidi system, were con* 
te^gned to the dungeon or tho l^ko fji'rongh the 
medium of Uioir nearest kindred or tlioir dearest con-« i 
nectians, so that 9 man’s foes wens truly those of his ' 
own household. • ^ 

Tho lost years of tho of TToiuy V., as rogafds 
*the eodesiostical annals, consist cliiony of the frials of 
heretics. And these trials con|imicd%iAbate^in the 
(»rly part ofMhe tcign.of Henry YI. It was found, 
however, impossible to put alh those whom tho .qilri- 
iual courts found gpilfy of j|orQ{iy to doatli; npd 
Chicholey had reeourso to jkolongtd impfisonment, 
whipping, and other punishments, to stem the tide of 
^Lollardie. llioso of fhe clergy, however, who bred^ 
and tai^hi the^B^ opiniomi, on conyut^, liad no 
mercvi 




• LOLUBDS ranoM. work ilhfiiushod. As of old, although many bad been ■ 

out off, and others had 'fainted in the fiery trial, 
fiimer in London, wu brought before the primate as choosilig hither to bo hyp&sritea than martyrs, per- 
a reUpsed heretic. (SapdAi hod been imprisoned foa secutiou only tended te inorcase tho numbers of tnuso 


na uimhi the,! 
aetOTsnowji'to t] 
iostire were bu: 
promu^ting 
Cbiohi^y, 
work tf 


opinfons, on conigiut^, liad no 
I. In tho year .1423,%ur ocolo- 
at Smitbfiold for Uie crime of 


pm their pulpito. 
Hn the year 144*, 


Hut after all, 
left his bloody 


a relapsed berotio. Clagsldh hod been imprisoned fo^ 

Ixillaiwe two yean iiyCoji^y castle, and three years 
in tho Fleet; but he hfirabjurod it before Artmdel, 

and obtained his release. But he was.BtiU sumeotod jmgiana ^ mat prsoonnon rogoa against i 
of adhering to its doctrines, and on hfo house ming had imlnbed f£^ doctrines of the great 
seaid^ by the mayor, a book oallod ‘The Lantern Wydiffe Those doctrinls had spread for 
of Light’ was found. It was proved Ire his servants. throughout Europe. Chiefly by ^ ifistrv 
that master had been in the habit of hearing of Anne 01 Bohemia, ^ fb^ queen of Bi 

Uiis book read to him, not being able to road it him- -*•— ’ 

aoli^ and they alseTt^ that bo seemed to approve 


secutiou only tended ta inorcase the numbers of thuso 
wltese faith differed frem that qf their persoonton. * 

* But during Ohicboloy’s prinuw^ itf^ not only in 
England that persoontion raged against those who 
had imlnbed ui^ doctrines of the great reformer, 
Wydiffe Those doctrinls had spread for and wide 
throughout Europe. Chiefly by ^ ifistrnmenfality 
of Anne of*Bohemia, ^ fb^ queen of Biohard 11., 
they had especially been infzoauood into her native 
&ontby, where resgr had taken deep reof, and had 
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fraltft. Ah^ ^^to. wtHke Fng<' 
land, W«b no one to oany Oir the voric of 
fieonjdoBar Airandd had oomfhoiu^ the wwr of 
perwShlUlvt^ Chioheloy, thprcftno, waa retted 
to cai;^ it on. Bnt at- Bomo there was a Pope -who 
was uioro powerful than <lio ptjpiatea oi Eitf^d. 
Tb.e achiam in the papaty had^passed away, and 
Martin V. held full poasesaion of the japal chair. 
While the ochiian laNted, the papa^ omrov and j>ride 
had gitjatly dkimiehod. When three P(5»e8 w^re 
oontonding ogainateach other they were htunblehcfors 
kings whr>89 aid each sought* to support |^eir pre¬ 
tensions. But when Martin V. sat in St PoWscmik 


ooart of l^KifB or sfa>islsriiii.;»iy a|p^vtfliniiottoh% 

I processes, and. sentences «f oxopi^Oaite^lt^ 
lastrninfflitte, or (uij other .tliin|^ Mho 

king, against him, his >^alify,'or realm; 
incur the penalties of the ^tut^*’ The 
stood that court of Borne dtiewAm; Mhst^ 
Borne or any other place; Jrat*the lawT^Ai^gaed 
that it signified the court of Borne enr any %mr domjh 
llio courts at Westminstei^md acted npon'tl^lalt^ 
.riow, for when any ^yitual court ip Enghmd'diad 
i6yt4! presum^ to judge any wns^not stebtly bMongmg to, 
sre- them, those courts had not only grantea prohioitions^ 


with no one to jo^o him out of it, 8e became 
as extravagant in qte claims os the haughtiest of his 
most Txrtont predecessors. Archbishop Cnicltoley, that 
Ijaqgnty and bloodtbirstf mimate, tromblod before 
him;* for when, in his bulls, Mdrtin rokniked him, 
A.b. 1426-7, fur suKering the law, called pnmmire^ 
which provontod the Ponies Jfrom disposing of all tho 


conodved^^that thos^^tual coufte hM as goodmri^tk. 
and wore better qn^od ioict as the interpreten Cf 
acts of parliament than the ootbts at'Westminster 
and henoo, in tho yea( 1447, the twe arohbishtn^ with 
their suffna^ans and dAgy, presented a peutiou to 
parliament Jn which they loudly complained of the 


prayers and even tcai-^ but in vain, to repeal tho 
obnoxious act. It was this Pupo Martin that took 
lip tho cause of tho Church in Bohemia. Alarmed 
at the growth "here^,” which had sprang ap 
there throwh tho writings of Wycliffe, in tho year 
1426 lie pdblishcd a bull which ho sent into England 
ianokmier coun^w, commanding sdemn processions 
■to hq made* on tho first Sunday of every month in all 
lebarchcs and ohurdiyards, in order to draw down the j^A/vrvx jusu|^u»aa^ 
ivenge^ce of heaven on tho heretical Bdtiemiaas I period to submit tc 
lively one who attended those prooessions, or who tor ages deemed 
said twonty-iivo' ^ternostors with tho same pio^. bow. By the Pem 
intoution, 'yas prSraised sixty days' indulgence in* world were conridei 
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to thej# views. Bnt this petition' disregarded. 
Thetq was a geneml feeling that thA clergy had 
already too nm^ power, and the parliaiuent, indis¬ 
posed to increase it, tnmed a deal «u to Iheir prayer: 
and thus ended ^ femous dic^uto aixiut the word 
“elsewhere.” 

While the olor^ were seeking to increase iheir 
power in Englanp they were nS^di^iosed at this 
period to submit to a power which the Church had 
tor ages deemed that to which'even hipga should 
bow. By the Popes, all 'the dergy in the Chii^an 


evfaatever sin they ohoso to commit I But Pope Martin 
did not trust wlgilly to supernataural intorpraition. 
It is clear, indeed, tnat ho sad more fiiith in the 
mtord than processiona ^ud mternosters. Ho pro- 
claimeiPa crusaue ogoin^be Bohemians, holding out 
tho comfortable osswranoo that all who died in the 


considered to be their immediate subjects, 
on whom th^ m%hi impose wliat taxes they pleased. 
Bat the eooleBiastics loved thqjr imney bettor than 
the F(^ ThOT might exalt him in top'o^cs of tho 
people, 'but wB^ he came to totoh thmr money, 
who so mean as he? His call for taxes wli ofbra 
made in vain. There was a large amount of arrears 


the comforta\>l9 osswranoo that all woo aioa u the maae in vain, jmere was a large amount ot aj^^sars 
expedition should enjoy an eternity of sbliss, and all outstandinf, aiiU. there -^as no mows of, edfordhg 
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layment by legal pixicoai. In this extromit 
'higenius songht tho aid of kingrand princes. J 


. who smrvivod tho war,^dalgonoes according to tho payment by legal piccoaS. ^ In this extremity 
v^uo of their seryicesi With^ch reward before Kugenius songht tho aid of kin^ai^ princes, ^li 
them, matiy En^ish Vagaged in that crusade—led imposed a tax of one-tenth m thmr benefices 
thitliex by the cardinal of VVinohestor. At the head the .olergy of tho Church e^ England, he paid 
of Uiose crusaders of various nStions was tho emperor to Benrv 'VX. to induce him to comnel'the refe 


Ihving 
on aB 
court 


was tho emperor, to Henry 'VX, to ind^pc him to cogipel'the refractory 
Ltriumphed over eoclcsiastfeB to^payon ^mamt He sentjiifiiacon- 


ontor into negotiations, with thsa in order ta^ring^ 
them book to the comninfihfe of ijto Church. *^at the 
Bohomians den&ndod omtiitin of refermatum 

which tho council would not gmt, and 'the^ wore 
left to enjoy their own minions. Snpernatund itt« 
terposition, and the sword; pnd 'nego^tfeoi^ al^ failed 
to indnoe thorn to renounce tlm dpo^nes ef tl).o',£nfe’ 
lish Beformerf \Vycli%. BoVenua, indeed, bcoanic A 


seoratod rose. It was ff'boautiibl rose, and according 
to the hall which he sent with it,^t was of prioeloBs 
tnlte. And^tiie \gi^o of the present was greatly , 
hmghtencd by the mntxfTs explanation of the mys- 
tor^is meanings wBioh lay hidden in that roee. lie 
held that he hw done Henry tho highest honour by 
sending hini' so precious a prc^it, and therefore he 
]|ra8 npt backward in askiti{^im to exert hfe autho¬ 
rity over the dcr^ to 'iiU|p thpin pay the tax plea- 
santly. But whilo the ronlras received with great 
oerenumy, and the primate Stafford^ who wto also 
oteincellor, deseanted doquentlw on its 'Seauto and 
ite virtues, it had no e^t w filling the pontiff's.' 


atoiford. At this time a Violent oontest bad ansmi its virtues, » naa no enect in nuing tbe pontiffs. 
between tho clergy and tho epmuoq lawyers about coffers. Stajffoxd informed toe coUeotor who 
tlie meaning of a fdnglo word in the stafute of ‘pre^ it,'tbat the kitag .would send some pmsona to speAfc to 
tunniie. - .Tbe.statuto enacted that*” if any puremso him on the subject of the tax, but, in the nwanttfife,- 


or or ci^UBe to be puixshoBed or pizrsned ixt ibd 1 he finrbode h\m to cdlect auy 2uoni07*in Ibglond. 





, floocoodod in the priiiei^ by ^oha 

arcb^li^op ^ Yoik, in 1452,. Ken>p liiad< 
Ow two yeara, i^d his death, Thomas Bourctuv, 
bishop of Ely, and brother 4o the oail of hhisex, bb- 

^“hoiM Vere likowifio car¬ 
dinals; sqd e&h‘tif*them for a umo h^i)>tho office of 
lord hi^ ohanceHoX 

of pereocufion atill continued. Staffonl I 
and K^p wwo zealous in routing out “heroHy,” and 
■ Bouichier foUo^gred the exmulf of all the primates of 
the poriodP 'Uimt the Ghhrcnwas, daring hia primacy, 
possessed by tho fiercest spirit of intoloranco is mont' 
lest fnm the fact that its foiy was not satisfied with 
th# Tictflns uifthoifbur of her sacroniontal mystery, 
‘^ho seined upon one of^tho most ill^trious of her 
own champions, whose principal error was, tliat ho 
was too enlightcnod%nd candid for the age, emd c<m- 
doscend^ to address the reason^ tlio people, instead 
of ^tenting himself with %n wpeal to tlieir cre¬ 
dulity on their fears. This was l)r. Iteginald Pcoock 
or llficocln bishop of Chichester. * ■ * 

Fecock was one of the most learned m^ of tho «^o. 
nmhogan his career^ orthodox as the Church could 
won dmre, for he powerfully vindicated, botfk^n tho 
pulpit and. by his writings, those abuses whwffi had 
been loddly arraigned by the rSfonner Wycliffo. 
Thus ho affirmed .that bis^t^ were by the veiy 
nature of their offioo exempt from the duty of preach¬ 
ing; that thOT were nuder no obli^tfon to strict 
rosidonco on their, seog; imd that they might receive 
their bishoprios by paj^ provi^on, ana pay first- 
fruits or osnofos to the Fopa without justly incurring 
the charge ^ simony. But it docs i)pt appear that 
Po(X)^’s apology, for his brethren was dictated by a. 
defcctivo sense of the sacred importance (if their 
duties. As regards their non-obligation ^ preach, his 
idea was, tliat if they were exempt from that duty 
tliey wo'uUJjo better able to exercise BupeijntendohC(i 

• over thotS) wh%sv>9re oidainod to ptCaeh, a^d would 
havpjf^pftre leisuro for enforcing religious trutli b/ 
evi^noo and argument. Then aa tsgar^ tho absence 

^ of - ITi'sllbps from their sees, he maintdinedsthat there 
were many rdasonablo erm^ which might justify it," 
and might render it moreNugnoilcial to the Churoh 
and th'e^alm than a coiutani jwnfinement to the scat 
of thoir episcopal office^&pecially as their services 
w^rc^oftcii "roqnirr^ in Tm majos^’s couiiCiL With 
-vospect^o ^jpm provi^lbnfand payment uf*ann<ne> of 
£i-Ht-fruits, hiH dofence.was •ftuAdM on tho absurdity 
that tho Pope m univenuA juAtor was lord of all tho 
bonefioOs in CKt^tendom, and t^^t thoreforo it wmU. 

* not be simoniocal to ren^r hipi a pai% of that which 
, bdonged to Mm as a whede. Bflt while Focock ably 

defended tlie abuses and delinqurnuuM of the Church, 
he wu-not a porsooi^tor of the Ixdlaids! His object 
was to give such an ex|jpsitioa oF the dootrinds and 

E raorioos of the Chnitf i ,18 juight win them bapk to 
. ojr communion. moderation' laid him open 

to sunfioioD, and he ms the more siisnootod because 
he had been ooa of tho emin^t Bchokra patronised 
by ** the good ]>ttke Hnmphroy.” Still, down to tho 
yiiu 1450 the ^urch did not display any open hos¬ 
tility towards him. On the contrary, in that year ho 
yias translated from 'the see of St. Asaph to that of’ 
Chichester. But after his branslalicm he oompesed m, 


treatise on Faith, which finally brmig1|t mfioutehis 
I min. In that-tiCatise; hU^ modmatioa^and candour 
wt^ so (Jutinctly dUnifostod, that the suipipicns of 
th* ^hur^morf wc]|p oonfirmtHl, and <tl^ bsitame 
idanned at bis plain speaking. W'ycliifo hipisclf 
migl^ hafo writ^n that treatise, so bold was its 
denunciations against some of the cricors and practice 
of tho Churoh, and so scriptural in its views. In the 
first place, ()/ssailtid the contemptible i|tylo of 
preoshing introdna'd by tho meudiututs; prcachora 
who substituted fable and romance for gospel truths. 


too IcarnM anlT cnlightcm<d to tolcmto Such nor- 
iiiciuus exlravugancits. Ho bi^dly charged Ihr.^ 
pmu’bing fiiars with heresy and snpmviitioii, aud in 
order to show his contoi^t of thorn, denounced them 
as ‘^pulpit^brawlcttsl’* *uiil tliis might liavo dKxut* 
passed over, ns tho ai‘rogan(‘o o&thsso mendicant friars 
liad long made them obi^uxious, both to the seenlur 
aud moflastio clergy. Fccock, liowovor, did not stop 
hera Like another Samson, ho placed ftimst.<lf be-* 
tween tho main pillars that tiiipportod tho fabric of 
tho papacy, and if ho did not pail them down, he 
slioox them to their funndaiious.* Thu Holy 
tiiircs, ho declared, were the substaiyiid fmiixUtion of 
our foith, and tho only nilo or standard of-rovcalcd or 
I supernatural truth; and again, ho affirmed that to 


was that the tide of porsocution set in against this > 
bold toacbor. And it was not only by tho (.'Diuro}]^ 
t^it ho WAS persoontod; sovoroF o*F his diXitrinosf 
wwhicli u]>}icld the Churoh, such iwrthat tho Pope was 
master of all tho benefices in Christcudofii, wore iin-* 
popular among tlg^ laity; and joined in tho hue • 
and ory against him. On the one lw.^dt therefore, ho 
was jKirsouutcd for npholdi^ tho Olmrcli, and on the 
^othor for endeavouring tii«j;inrify it^ duoiriilte and. 
practices. The vciy stood sloofofroin him. In 
tho year 1457 ho was oxpelted Hi* house of‘lords, 
and curbiddin to enter into uu king's prtooiioe* 8o 
bitter wfl* tho exasporatiufi gainst liim 'tliat tlio 
pool's rofnscd to pr<||^^ to bu^io^ so long as l'c(»A( 
(xmtinned in the house. At length ho was brought 
huforo the primato, charged with horosy and other 
oifonoes, BO fiunu^ aJ^io Aoprivo him of tn^ymimtlty* 
of the peoplp. Imt it was on the chahge&f hpip^ 
tha^he w«a conv9ted:.h» denial of tho-innllibiii^ 
*of tholChuroh beilg the chief acousatiem laid aggiust 
him. t'ho only owoe left him wa^f ^juration or tho 
ktako. *It w-as a t»icndbmr*alteiiat.ivo, and I’ccdok, 
learned as ho was, nad Qut samcic4it fo^tndo to abide 
the fiery triaL He rcl|ii^ “ mat it would bo bettor 
for him to heoome the gamig stuck of the people tliau 
tosdesort the 1^ oi\&th, aifd to be sent after his 
•death into helkfirdr iHe, mere&iro, made it his de4ro 
to abjure, ahd so ttr frame hi* life i^uturb-as to give 
no cause for suspiciuti or reproach.” It ^ evident by 
this that Fboo(ji|ii,*altbougl 4 en]ightenod above his ago, 
still had a luigering fidth in the pc^qr of tho Churoh 
of which Ifo was sea distinguished a member, other¬ 
wise ho would not have stexid in dread (}f that Churoh 
, aen^g him to perdition tlirou{^ the flomes.of mar- 
• 2 k , - 






tyi9k)in. tliongh W oscftpcd deatli, bo did aoft 
osoapo pniuMhamt. tonde# looi^ics. of tlio 

'Oiuroh.wire liko tboso of tho VHcked q)qfccn 
tbo BNai^ilt^-oniel. Hk abju^jtion^wan Twrf(|^cd 
undyr cinmtiwtnncGii of bunuliation, to wSicb oton 
ibo uttorueKs of death by fire might hav8 boej| pr^ 
forred. lie was conveyed to St, j^aurs Cross m his 
stole, Of cpiwyjf -I habit, and placed at the priraato’s 
feet, llis b(«>ks wcro delivered bvJtgi ttwn hand to 
un ofllrair who^c^tstr thorn into tho* names bcfora his 
fujo. Then, in tho presence of twenty thousand* 
rieople, lie road his abjuration f in 'which Im coiifc^jscd 
iiiuisoir a misoruhlo sinner, wlio hod walfeSU in darl^ 
ness, but who svas now, by God’s moifljr, bixfilsht bacR 
to the right way; exhorted all men, in the name 

and vii'tno of Almighty God, to give no faith or 
crcdcnco to his poniicious doctriiios. Surely tho 
t’Kuech might have lieen sStisfiiKl with^this abject 
wnuiicialiou of bisslostrincs, and have set i’ococK at 
libertj'. JIo liad done what ho could to restore its 
pillars which lio had so Tearfully sliaken^by his 
' Treatise of fPaith, and tho book itself had boon con¬ 
signed to tho iliiuviH. 4hit Ivis cup of affliction was 
not yet drained. ITo had yet to tusto tho tender 
morcios of that ('hurch ho h^ defended, rerhaps ho 
was still un ohj^'t of suspicion, for his recantatiq|^ 
might not prove sincoro. All his hooka had been 
•burnt: ho might, if set at liberty, write moro. The 
fol^f d(.sifth luring passed away, ho might repent 
what lie haA done, and, os others Imd done he- 
%oi'o kiin, still die at tho stake in the oansc of FaitK 
fit is evident, indeed, that his enomios wcro not dis- 
>poeod\o trust him, for if they did not hum him, it 
^iny almost lie tail that they buried liim alive. Ho 
was sent to Thomojr Abbey, in Camhridgosluro, 'whero^ 

, in a single*clmmber, w-hich ho was never snffored to 
leave, dobarral from- tlio nso of jjpn, ink, or mpor, 
and of every. Wk cxcqit a, mass'book, a Psalter, a 
li^nd, and a f^le, ho dniggcd out tlio remainder of 
his lifa Uow^ong hojaved in this utter soolusion* 
from tho 'warl# is^not kifown; hut it is probable, 
though various auconnk aro giton of bis death, that 
liia'whierics were slgirlly torminated. * 

** onch,”- remarks ^Bas, was the oad of this 
(4ainent*chuivhidkn,a\ndoabtod^ among the most 
Immcil of his ago and country. ’ Ills spirit wos far 
cquitahlo and moderate for tho period in which 
* ho lived, v As on instanoo of thih, lUce tho hcresiarch, j 
•wlioso do^lntfbs ho combated, he v&turod,to address ' 
Lis uuuntrynien in their own lanj^ge*oh que^ens 
involving the sanation of their & praothA whidf 

was thought t« draw aside the ^l^oins of iftystory, 
and to invito tho vulgar gooe M"tho sectete of the 
chaiulx'r wdlhin. . lie foil into anbther egregibus con- 
travorsial suiccistn. Instead of assailing, the Imllards 
wilh asperity and monao^ he troated ^he afiOorsed 
^poratists with gonticnees patience. jEIe hoard 
their Bomplcs and objections mtli mildness; nay, ha 
oven thought t^ hmsotics might he argued witlt, 
biiforo tiiuy wore iinally delivoroa over to mo secular 
arm as inconigibly obstinata THij^of itself was a 
practical heresy, of the davkost cmploxion in.tho 
eyes of a priosthood who wotil^ hear ofonothing hut 
implicit foith, hi shorty he inadvertently daslicd his 
hOM against 'that Imhvfrk of adygnoement 'which hod 




boon nuootfyta make the fib^teoss . 

—the in&Uihility of the C^ioh La doojjme* ofichii^ 
i% ^t 0 ^ it might be t^y smd, thM he whoii^; 

Z n it should he ehattetca, and He on whom ii 
lid be orushed to death. His Ikte was w war niw 
to the inqujsj|ive world. If Bisbe^ Becook, 
lustrious uofen^ of tho Churoh,*was to be entembed 
in a dungoon, what was to h^ oxpooted. o^f^ose who 
assailed nor doctrines and execrated her tyranny aid 
corruption?” • • 

During tho distracLin§'wdrsof ihe'rpses»tliere are, 
oa Fuller remark^ hut scanty materials for "Chur^ 
story.” Some writers have conceived that»beo|iBse ire 
hi»r,of only one person being buAit for her^ insthe 
reign of hdward IV., tho k^and cruel permontion 
which the TiolArds had eiiduf<^ either hod aimmiAod 
their number or shaSbn their constancy, so that the 
Church had no need to continue iterrigonrt Thmro 
appears to bo no fo^lhdation for (ruch a supposition. 
Chi the contra^, thore is full proof that thfor^umbors 
increased <9tiricg that period, for when. Ufory^IL 
wrested thb' sceptre foam the House of -Lancastor, 
tho flames of persoontion burst forth with rodonl^ 
fury, and there -was no lack of victims. Fnlln is 
more cqirrect in his notion of the Inll which occurred 
in tho storm of pbrsecution during the bug period of 
intestine commotion. • He quam% remaru " Tho 
sound Of bolls in the steeple was drowned with the 
noise of drunft and trumpets. And yet this good 
was done by the civil wars, they , diverted the 
prelates from troubling the CoUavds: so that this 
very storm 'was a idloltor to those poor souls, and tho 
heat of those intestine enmities cooled the pmisocution 
against them." * 

like all tho other monarohs of this period, Ed- 
. ward IV., on ascending tho throne, conrim tlie sup- 
pqft of tho*clergy. At bis aocossion, in order to 
obtain it, ho granted them a ^rtor wbieh rendered 
them alifj^&t independent of tho civiilj|;u\^nf)uent, and 
left them to act 08 they pleased. By that clairter he 
dispensed with tbo statuto of premunire, tho repeal of 
which tbc^Chtcch had So long sought in vaiii!^and' 
discharged all magistrates and judges from tho duty 


whatever crime they chosS to indulge in with im- 
>punity. «Koy, a might sHlilter h^sslf* from 
poniuimcnt mder 114% chiSior although only a 
simple he 


nan; for if ho*assorted that ho was in 


was to he dblivered to the bishop or-liis offlciol to 
detormiao whether ho was iu ordera or noL 
might httvo*beon expected, the^euts of this charter 
were the mosb fearful cht^ractor. Licemtioas and 
Hricked as the clergy ■wora&fpro, their licentiousness 
and wickedness increascuv^ Told. So flagrant was 
their conduct that tho prii^n^ Bourdiier. granted a 
conuoissioD t%his cmnmWry-gpneral to attempt Somcl 
reformation: from vrhich commissba 'wo born that, 
taking advantage of theb exemption from mvil 
authority, many of -tho clergy, both seonbr and 
regular. BtroUtA -'aboat tho oouptry with vtentons, 
spending their revenues in feasting, drunkennesa, 
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i^ival day WM ^ a^art^ and ibo n»4lbSr of Ifoti- 
"^T, *• ija»u*»«wiOT any reiormamin m vao rdajfi jvaa tbA'efiiro oonsidertfbly incrcasctL ^lie eainta. 

HttimarB ci tho dot^, • ITow could it. when lla days^d liolid%yH '^xo nniuerona even ^ Mm lun- 
Hibsc^ vas peraccuting tIuMo, who by their blame- dr.ftim of gathmng fci the harvest, audfo llte twtain 
low livegf ima.conduot, as 'well os by thoir writiugs, end porpo(na} encoiiragemont of riot and rovolry 
proved themudvea ft be at this oormjM^riod “Uio throiffhout the cotutry.* Tho people wero wliolly, 
saltof thi^oarth?” Tha^tho clorgy became iutoleralde •through the to)u:hi>!g of tho clergy, botlt secular and 
posts to^Mnety towards tlio clow of the rule of tiio regnlar, given to suporstilion. They ran to tbn 


clergy of*tha provinces of Canterbury and York 
presented a supplication*to llichanl III., in whicA 
they oowoklned of being cniclly, griovonsi v. and daily 


of pestilen 
ICO crnilu i 


tha^b;^iatter8 patent Ito prouhl 


Rooko m timo of pestilence. TUo grossest pretensimis 
whiab indi^gcnco crnilu advance were swidTowed with 
Idio grc.'itij|t cog^ncKS. KcUcs carrying the impress 
of impostiire on tlieir very face were Idsscd with .tho 
most pious credulity. As for pilgsimages, they wow 


were appU^ to their \^ng8,^iat the liberties of still undertaken in llio spirit of tho c«)m}viny in tho 
Christ’s Church raigifb bo confirmed! And Biehard Canterbury 'I'alcs; tuid ujo feneration for h«Ay well^ 
graoionsl^r lifstcAcil to this cnriiips supplication, and was still a filvourit^spccses of dovotinn. Tho shfincs 
pave ^cin, like Edward lY., Ucenw to sin with of saints wero niiido rich withrtliR offerings of pious 
impunity^ for ho issned tho prayed-for le^rs ]uitent duvotet^ Whilst no man brought his gift to tho 
wliielk (^ilQnned those of King JUwai^ ^d gi-anti^l altar oF tho tiavitmr, thnro was not a how-« 

them <»niploto etaan^pation from the jurisdiction of ever hnmbl^ canonised by tbo (.'huroh, to whom tho 
thoMivU courts. • - people did not innko thoir offunngs. (Iroat stress was 

Tlkr--.i_al_-.ffjl-*_ T»—#11____» _ _ f a *1 _1_ 


During tho whole of this period tho Boraishtlhurch 
it its mco against all reform or cpnocssion^to the 


sot its mco against all reform or mnocssion^to the 
spirit of the ego. Tim more its errors and supor- 
stitions were eiqposcd, the ihoft tenaciously did it 
cling to thorn. There might be soiqp few amend¬ 
ments attempted on points of mere mrdcr and dis- 


also laid on confessions to priests and their jvinlons, 
and the people appear to have had much to confosH, 
and hi liavo stood much in need of iKirdon. There 
wero thirty-soven kinds of sin which none bnt tho, 
Pope or a bishop conld fuigivc, at the hc^l of wh|^h 
stands heresy, which no pope or^bisliop forg.tvo.. 


cipline, but on thodoc^nalqiicstions at isstio between They held that they had tho \iowcc to forgive the 
those who adhered to tho papal, system and their herctio; but if he retained his heresies, theie •Whs no 
opponents, thoi-o was not the slightest approach made mercy for him. If he even filed to tho horas ff tho 
towards tho«tnow opinions. Like tho law of (he altar,wherofolon8of all kinds migJ^qpfain a-mctiiary,£ 
Medics and J’eitdaua, tlie old doctrines- remained un- he might be legally pursned and captured; fur to thoi 
altered; or, if thoro was any deviation, they were ^Aillard and tho Lollard only, tlio^gato of,meix'y was 
made mom corrupt and*^ infulliblo thauievor. The closed. ^I'hcre was notliing which the clergy could ' 


made mom corrupt and*^ infulliblo thauievor. 


closed. 'I'hei-e was notliing which tho elmgy could 


two most yutod rcfoims attempted in this periid do in this ]ibrind ta bind tho ][)Ooplcain tho iron chains 
were, tlie^rfhibition, by Anindd, of bolting fairs of superstition that •was* not done. "Ti Mras now that 
and markets inuAurrehyards on tiunnays, except in ^the cup in tlio Sacrament'inMho Eucl^prist was tttkAi 
’ - by Chjcheley,of barlwr-* from tho Mty ns too in-^titeill and Kicrod for thoir 

.snrgoons keeping their shorn open ofi tho LonVs day, profane lips, , Tho people were tiftipriilftlTat ihabudy 
'* whmh, Tby a singular mistake, ho dofcribdfi thus:— and blood o:^C}iri8t w'cro givom at oRco in the binad. 
gTho^Lord’s day,namely, the acemth ibiy of the week,' To reconcile them to this change<thcy wore told^that 

' and holy, and on which, tho wine'^as more wino; thateit-^las not tho Kacn^- 
after hisMiix days' w'orks„]!jp rested tVom Ifis lalwur." ment, bnt hod ohly %cen riveif to inaite thenf swallow 
As regaids ritual obscrvi^iccs, they 'Wera mode more tho bread more easily. There appears to liavp been 
bui<d<sisomo than Mtcy bml bcenaiu any preceding^ some fears that the li^ty would'not comply with tJiis, 
period. 'Onielty and sispcrsti^on wonljihana in hand* departure from thp ancient pra<d.ice,’foi; 1l^ cup was. 


Ignorant 
>w usage 
■ariiostJy 
h was at 


of it mighf stick in their tueth. 

It wos offt of this clmoH of darkness that Wy- 


to his see. Hence out of ^p^^tnde ho ajbplified the 
oeremoniol of her %’orship.' Tlip cburchos were 
crowded with her imageskand. oUier saints, tp whi(^ 
neater homitge •was p«dj|an to'tlie Supreme Behig. 

The saints became ruKiplied. The'two yirgius, 

Sb Eridistrida, and ^ Ethelrido, ud St. Osmund. struggle 'bcffwcon light and ddrkm^auil at tbo clom 
the bishop were canoKiecd in this’period{ and festividB of thu perirjd the darkness still prevailed. But in 
institutea to thoir honopr. TUie festivals of otiier his tranuatiop ^ the Serftturi^ into plain English 
saints, as of St. Qeorgo, St. Edward the Confesror, existed tho ^awn of the reformation* Ilia great gloiy 
and tho visifatlon of the Virgin^ Mary, wero made was this, tliat ho gaM) to tho people tho pure word of 
dmible festivals, and ifaany a^ditiopal ceremodies were God. ft was a light that (^Id hever be quenched 
appointed' to- be 'observra. , To every ^ow saint a bby tho fiercest poisocution; it ml^t bo oliscureil by 
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' THE NATIONALHISTO&Y OF* 


[HiantT ly.—BtoEABD 


pot cmt. "Whoo omw the iwople hafl 
^bistod of that word ofolifOk an. eager*appetijo.for® 
* Scriptoni:' knowledge was excitdi anting tSoin^Eich 
iudtlcod»tliofa to render any sforifico, any riaBi, \D.y 
danger to gratify. At tho commencoinout of this 
period, when entire copies §f tho tJJible could <i|ify he 
pvultipHcd hy means of amanironsos, tho precioua. 
hook was too costly to bo within the r^h of many 
readers; but those who could vpk nrocure it as a 
wJioIo would pfive" oven a load of hay for & few 
iavoiirito chapters. Many such scraps wore cod- 
siimotl upon too porsona of tHb mortvra ^ the stoke. 
But towarns tho close of this period tho Soriptmts 
bccamo more widely diffusod through the^' noble ^ 
of printing; an^Ahen was more clearly seen tho 
ofiects of Wycliffes “ Labour of Love.” By the wider 
^diffusion of tho 8criptuips in tho mothor-tongue, tho 
*minds of men wore Ixxxuning ^neralAy alienated 
from tlio Uhurch*of« Homo, by reason of its more 
oluarly discornod corruptions; and a sect, neilher few 
^in ninabe|8 nor wanting in courage and ‘activity, 
existed in tlio heart of the kingdom ready to profit 
by any ooeosion which might offer of opening tho 
oyos of their oouiitrymcn. The angel had “oomo 
down to trouble tho water, and- were was only 
vranted some pijpvidential crisis to put tho nation 
into it, that it might bo made whole.** 

During ^is period the mendicant ftws who had 
liWl on tlm fat^ tho land, fell into considerable dis¬ 
repute. A blow was strude at their power as early 
as A.<t>. 1402, when a statute was pawed, which or* 
dainc^ tliafe no friar of any of the four orders—the 
Minorites, Aufrestines, l*r^hors, and Carmelites— 
Ishoiild taku into tficir order any in&nt under the age 
of fourtcoi), wiUiolIt tho consont of his nearest rda*- 
tiens and guardians, nor should remove such infant 
daring the first year after his roseption, away from 
tho place wh^ lie had been received. I'hat this 
stoliito might DO duly qJisCl^od, the principals of the^ 
four di-dcrs wSre i-cquitttd,Jio make oath before tho* 
kiug,^ lords,''aAd couimons in {larliamont, with their 
right hands layihg ouAheir breasts, tha^they would 
hol«k keep, olworvoi and perform its oraimmees for 
tbomselves and suwoiscSs for ever. Tlio %vil which 
it was tiro ohjocbm tlfi# law to p»t down, had bocotno 
HO prevalent, that it had mtiatou a stem opjiosition to 
t he mendicant orders. It was^llogod against them, 
‘that Ihoy^annted tho nniversitios tor tho purpose of 
‘sodudng mto thoir ranks the mow propiimug of the 
studonts — a draumstonoe whiujf deterred, many 
parents from finding their sonweto these •nationm 
establishments^ therew oausingnhem to fell into a 
state of semi-decay, mr itfpo uniyornfles only 
that wero jealous of the mendicant friars: they had 
BucooRsfully competed witi^^the secular dofgy for the 
popular reverence and favour, and there was a {[r4pd 
quarrel between the^, in whibh each party mtfn* 
taiived its (.wnso by the moA vidont abuse of itJ 
0 {^nent& 'lliqt<^quaRd reached its hdght in tho 
ro^ of Edward IV. The meiuBcants niaintainod 
that Christ himself while en earth been a beggar, 
and that, thoretoi^ he bad bdonged to their class, and 
they wore his spooial favouritea This deseition was 
deiiounood by tho seetdar dergy as both fiilse and 
impious. They wrote'‘against it with tho greatost. 

4 


! bitterness; pM at lengtl 
and settled the* controvei 
published a bull in wh: 
to be heretioal. ' 


may oe lornma irem some rmppsaoie canons, pnp* 
liahed by Nevile, arohbishoi^of xork, A,p,1466. In 
the first place, every paridi priest was odmeiandod to 
preach four times in the y^ to his people, either m 
person or by another, explain to ^-hom in English 
tho iburteen artides of the ton preoSpts of tho 
liocalogue, tho two precepts*of the gospel, the seven 
works of rnony^, the seven priru^jpal virtt^ rmd^the 
soyen sacraments of grace. To enable them to per¬ 
forin this onei^us task an oimUtoatiun of eadi^f t^eso 
partioulars was snbjqjncd, Which may be said to cxhu- 
prehend the whole body of tii^Cawolio theology of 
tho fifteenth centurj^ An idea of tMs theology may 
bo seen by a refbrenoo fi> the explanation of we ten 
prooopts o^tho' decalogue. Thus, tiio first eommand 
ment was j[|aiS to be a prohibition of alF etashant* 
ments, sttpersUtioas charaoters^ and sneb figments. 
The seoond commandfbont was altogether omi^ed, 
and' to^koep up the number the tenth was divided 
into tno. it would not have done fbr the clergy to 
have offered ony'ixplanation of the omittod command¬ 
ment, as it struok at^he very toot of an integral part 
of thoir litual^Tvioos; that of filling their ohurohos 
\rith graven ima^m and sn'bBtitnting the worship of 
saints fbr that of we Almighfyp Otniraons wore also 
made in tho exphtnation of other subjects on which 
the dorgy were commanded to preach. Luxury, 
for instance, in whicb tho hierarchy wore pro^p to 
indulge, was one of the seven mortal sins; bat the 
convocation by which the canons wero framed, would 
not touch Hpou that “ for fear of corrupting tho air.** 
But althou^ quarterly sermons wero pjescribed to 
tho cloi^;, tlroy do not appeal to have .bo^n insistal 
upon. Mass was on no account to'lro left unsaid for 
li single Sunday, but sormons might bo oiSflftted for 
twenty Sundaystogothe^ond no notice taken of'the- 
omiHsion. ^ The^'niiondicant friars, however, wi^ more ^ 
diligent in preaching, llioy were by no means- 
dnmb dogs; but they barkol to littlo piuposo. 
Their balking tended r^tiior to prove "tiiat tlioy 
wrore more hungry than wra,tehful.** Thoir disouursos 
Invd, for their main objoob the filling of theii own 
‘ wrallots, ifi>t tl)p satisfying thdr hearers*-.vants; and 
if not oooupi(m with invectives i^inst the regular 
and secular oler^, tiure t^ro a m^ tissue of mbles 
ftnd old wivcs’^tel^.k The extent or scriptural l^ow- . 
ledge impeuto^'to t!^o people wras that which was oon- 
vc}^ to them in mirade plays; not in'sermons f^m 
tho pulpit, ^^ii^sabbath, indeed, was ratlier a day of 
sports and pam^lM than of devotion and instnicuon. 
.In a werd, the C^urah of England daring the wholo 


head there wtis no soundness in it; but wounds and 
bruises, and putrefying eoroj;**. the "whole head was 
sick and the whole heart fiunt.** 

The ecblosiasticd lustoiy of SootUind is- as imper- 
fisotly preserved ini this, as in'the previous penod. : 
& far as cai^be aaoortained, it oonjfists prinoipdUy of ; 



: called tftimual ooiufcil of the clergy," that they 
{ annually celebrated; Irat the list of couucib 
i Qxtant is mm shovdn^ onma yciur. As regards 
I the low ^ tho*Fcioonls then^ is not much cause for 


Bhevos, who ettood higli iu tho fiiwnr of tho king, 
chio^, it wouiif afifitiar, from his skill^ tho douhtfut 
skIcuco of astrology, in which James Ill. was a devout 


the low ^ tho*rooonls therd* is not much cause for skIcuco of astrology, in which James III. was a devout 
r^ret, as *canona of |ill the national churches a| believer. Shovez had «stndicd wtrology in (lie uni> 
thu pei^.wore oounterpails of each otW. In its verdfty of touvain under tlw fiuuous Biflricus, and 
ohasBCl^ indeed, the Chun^h of Scotland was,,tho J^mes pwsontedl huu with tho itnjidcaconiy of 
sarto u that of ^glapd, and of all tho other corm- St. Andrew's. Graham, howover^who had a eove- 
trief ox Christendom. I tA general condition has thus mgn contempt for the sidencn mid its professors,- 
boon described by Qinkemn Tho privileges of refused to admit him to that oflicc, and enraged at 
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ticnai authority ot .the spintual oauses ot 
nonts, matrimonial, and hvoiital oflhirs; 
lot lands and tithes; submiwion to no 


which dignity ho enjoyed till his deatli, A.a 1406. 

In dl cduutrics during this, dark ora the spirit of * 


Giuteh, bnt Ao tho Eppe alone; a powor of popery was the same. Soon after tho now doutrincs 
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holdmg provincial oonnoils for the rc^ilatioi^of tho maoo tneir appeanmeo in tHo eontli, they wore uro- 
national Oburoh. In benefices, the rope <mly mulgated in the northern part of tho island. They 
the right of Confirmation and deprivation, and the appear to have been first mado known by some of 
imroh^ of any benefice at Bqpio'Vas strictly pro- tiioso who fled from tho porsecution ^iromoted by the 
tiibited. Tho bishops were deoted by tho chaptor, primate Amudd. But tho Ijullords found no sure 
mid the royal recommendation seems Seldom to na^ •!*> 'in>«w. ....... * 1 ..., ^ 

intervened. Abbots wore choeen by the monks alono: 


mado their 


ranee in tho south, they wore 


refhgo in Scotland, 
persooution abroad 


'rhore was tlig saniB sn 
there as in Englhnd. Ti: 


liri^^ 


HUH, iu 


the secular clergy were named by the proprietora of the year 14t}7, John Bisby, an English priost,. was 
1 .._ 1 .. _iiC'_ t _r_:__ ....,1 __ . 1 . 


tho lands. There clergy were eithbr reotora or vicars. 
Many were in the appointment of tho bishops, and of 
coUsgiato bodies, whose chapters thw formed, licnoo 
the Tay patioiiHgo was much confined. Many sees 
and abbo]rs wore opulent; bnt James III. seems to 


u^a rii_, ^ „ 

while tomiM^litios were in his hands ;* and t£<^ w second mart^^ian did no^lake nloos till a.i^ 1463, 
clergy, in convocation at Tcrth, a.d^ 1459, confirmed when a Bohemian physicMii^ nani^ Ct|i'v^r, perished 
that'right, which appears te havo bficn ^0 ancient at the'stake at St. Andrew’a That«Lo1l!irdisnw»vrly 
enstom, although it ^d been sot asidd during the obtained am oxtonsivo diffuaidh iu Scotland is <^aar, 
flung ^orlod of the regency, when tho rights of the from tho ^iccounts of tho tfial (h-awar, who is 
crown were almost anruhilated. . , spoken of as an emissary frou^ah^ua to ja nnTn» 

DowiiHo the year 147^ there had been no primate rons bodjr who maitllainda tho same doetrinos na him- 
iu Scotland. Irio bishdii of St. Andrew’s bad pro- self. It is also evidenced by-a Ktatnto \Kuwud for ila 
batn/iho proccdeifco of all oihoi^ prolateB«bnt they, suppression by parliament iininodiatoly aftt't James I. 
wore not his Hufiragan^! P^teiih: Grallhm, nephew of roturnod from Elglaud, A.i>. 1421, iu*w\^h evoiya 
James I., had, A.n. 4466, kuoceodod tlie best of all tho bishop wofi mnjoil^ to search out all' Lollards in 
, prelates of tho ^ftccuth century—Kexpody—in ^at dheif respective dilpeses, that they n^ht bo pimished 
SCO, bnt as ho was obnoxious te'flio «<yds, thon^e according to the nm of tho Churcich But, notwith- 
fiivouritos of James 111., ho liadsmany difficulties to standing the ofibrtfi^ado tp suppress the now opinious, 


present 


r vicars, approhondod as a Wycliffito, and was burnt at tho 
i, and of stake at Perth. He was charged with mainfiiinittg 
licnoo forty erroneous opinions, the mostoAiiisivo.of whioli| 
,ny secs ^pprars to have that ho hcl^ tltu Poixi was not* 
oems to L^ist's vicar, and tliat if ho was a mait*i)f wicked 
mad^a life ho was not a Pope at olL Tho fate of itisby, like 
vacant, that of Bauttoo id England, appeal^ to, have strnek 
I livings terror into tho minds or Uio Lullards Hi Scotland, fijr 


to search out all Lollards in 
as, that they nught bo punished 


id to obtain- 
t to Bomo, 


spocicB of exile. 


there was at tlio close of this 


encounter. To avoid their displeasur^ ud to obtain- tlure Btul spread, ami there was at tlio close of this 
the confirmation o^is election, h^pilwt to Bomo, period in Scotland, as there were in England, many 
where he ^nt serreral years in'me^ioB of exile, who secretly oheri^ed tlifcu in thoir hearts, if they 
WhUe the &)vds were sfimsme Jio dared not retarzP da|ed not mxmly avow tlicir failh.^ It wim in.vain 
to Scotland; nut on ftuvaowli&l he- oame back to ^tJiat tho civil powor Oiclosiastipal in rooting 

his native country. Jliraho returned, not os a simple out the doctrines of these oafly udbrmorstho| |ood 
biriiop, bnt as a prijnato; for while at Borne Pope seed the^ tSiwod bad thoi^iin a* vitaFpower, whion no 
Bixtns IV. bad erected the see of St. Andrew’s intp persocuuon, howover bitto and deadly iu its opero- 
an arohbishoprio, and had confititatod Graham end tions, could delffroy. tVarerod, Jndoed, by tho blood 
his successors pritnato of all Haotland: thus sweeping of ibe martyrs, it onlv flourished thdndore abundantly, 
away the claim of ijio arohbishQ|iB of York now re-, until it grew into a wide-spreading tree of Christhm 
newed to that high dignity. I'he new primate was liberty, • 

also appointed tho Pope’s legato, and' with such die- 7 ■ . . , . 
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CHAPTER IV. 

% 

Biatory of LitoMtoro, Botoaeo, and Art, from AD. 1SB9 to A J>. liW.' 


I 1 w * Y 

Till! present period was (xie peculiarly iin&voarablo centnr^r betwom tliiriy and lurty mf» iDuTersiries 
to tlio pnii^css of litemturo and ]oamuig,fnot emfy in were ibnudcd in the diffefent countries of Enit^ - 
England, but throucbuut Europe. ,-1t wa^ an age Of It was not owing to the want of ^bocds, ^eges^nild 
the Hword, ndt of the pen. 'ibo unsettled state of nnit^rsities in England that learning deduied. tQin>a« 
England* France, a)ld other European countries, wliioh cpllegea^ wororfounded during* Ibis period in*eorii of 
were kept in continual egitalion by war and 'rovolu- tbo uuivorsitics of eOafora d Cambridge, wlddii 
dioa, could not bat prow a(}YcrK 9 to tbo progress of romiiro pariiculav notice. The first ^ them in order 
Utoibtnre and learning. For tbo wanj oP tboso times is^ Lincoln Oollego, iu Qj^foi-d, which was founded by 
were not carried od; as at the present day, by standing ilicbaid Fleming, bishop of Lincoln, A.D. 1430; but 
armies, while tiio great body of tite people pursue wliich wasr finally completed by his su(»os»^r,.Tknnaa 
..their various oocumtions in tranquillity. Persons of Scott, of ^therham, a.i). 1475. Fleming had^licen 


all ranks were then calfod into the field, not excepting 
even tlie clergy. The'very imiversitie-s and seats n 
learning wero frequently scones of tho most violent 
discord, which, somotimes ended in appeals to the 
sword. It is nobWundcr, therefore, that the popnhOr 
veneration for learning, which had oharactorisod more 
o^oss ov<^ preceding ago since the Norman Con- 
quhst, growdy .Jbelmed. Learning, in truth, was 
very little esteemed or honouiud. It was not oven 
. necoiAaiy fur procuring preferment in the Church, as 
it hit)iorto had boon. According to Anthony Wood, 
tbo most illitcrqto^if tlioy had friends or wealth, were 
blooded with dignities and benefices, while tho best 
»;h(ilar8 ii^ tho klhgdoin wore left to languish iif 
‘ indigenco and obscurity, and m'cto sometimes driven 
to tlio ueecssity off begging tlicir bread from dour to 
door, rccoiumuitdbd to charity by thochaucoUors of tlio 
ulilvorsitius in ;which thry had studied and of which, 
they Wore tho oinaments.' , 

Uopr learhiiig was estcemod by tho ignorant nobles 


an admirer of WycUffe and a zealous advocato of his 
opini^; but on becoluing a bishop ho change#, his 
prinoipJos, and his oollego was fbundod for a rector 
and seten Bohol|^ who %vero t6 make oontroversial 
divinity their especial study, that they might be able 
to defend the ChurcSi against the. Lollards by their 
writings and ^Usputationa. In the year 1437, Chi- 
ohel^, ardibl^m of Canterbu^, founded the ooUige 
of Ail Sonlifin^&rdjCoxA iwfai^y-diifierent pnipMe. 
Ifis oollego consisted of a warden and forty fellowH, 
who wore apmintod to put up incessant prayers for 
tho souls of tuuso who hod fallen in ihtf^'French wats 
and for tho souls of oil the iuthfal departed; ifriience 
it derived tho name by which it is now known. The 
third college founded at Oxford was dolicated to 
Sfi Mary h&gdaleno. It owes its origin, to William 
Pattyn, ^ishop ^pf Winchcster'oud |ord •cluncellor of 
England.' The foundation of this^bric^os laid 
A.Ti. 1458, and it was finally comjdetcd 1479. 
Tho members of Itfagdalcpo College, which soon bocamo, 

__ w_ _11—_ ^ 


of the poriud may be imagined from a i^ 4 >ry related one of tlio^’richdst in Europe, originally consisted of a 
by Wood, tho histcaian of the.universi^ of Oxford, pi'csideut, thirty scholars, four ptusbyters, eight sing^ 
L^e says that two fit Jjhose licensed begging stndouts mg clerks, and sixteen cbonstors, and its object 
one day pnwnMl thcullselvea at {^baronial castle, and appeal's to 'liave been mor? to promote Icariung titan 
sought an intraluotion to tho lord by tho exhibition bi^tiy, like that of Linoolxs or superstition, like that 
of their academical credentials, ^liey were descrihod of .All Spuls’. King's College, St Cambri<|gci', ^vAs 
in theso ti'^dcutials as ha'ving a Inlont for poetry. foundo<l % H^ry VL.V^'ivho al8(f cstaUishod 
Hut tho bati-on did not appreciate 8i»a onoequirement. about tho same timo tho^qjcbrab^ school of Eton, to 


in theso ti'^dcutials as ha'ving a iMont for poetry. 
Hut tho bati-on did not appreciate sttfu onoequirement. 
In mockci'y of he oraered the luideuts to bo*fmfrk 
poudod over a t^w-well, and dipj^ altomift^ly into 
tho water utUil each should pponj^ oonplot(^ verscy 
on his biickea Down they weutltoto tlio water, first | 
one and then tho other,'while the baron uid his 
menials atgod laughing Ims oot wore thw released 
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instances in whioi.* mea'of literary tastes V>r auquire- 
ments became the objects of ridicule and mockery by 
men of rank and wcaltli; for it is dfficnlt to believe 
that so soon aftev learning hod become. ^pulaP it 
should have fallon into universalfoontempt. 

_s*i_4_a.* * _ 


mixt for poetry, foundwl by VL^u, 144^; who alacf cstablisbed 

'a onoequirement. about tho same time tho^ebratfd school of Eton, to 
rdeuts to bo*fmak bo a nursery tor his oollem. ICipg’a Collcgo vras 
id altomift^ly into tooVded on a ^S^le o^tgi-eatliboiality and magumcence,. 
« oonplotcf verscy and its original mqmbbra u'ere, one pi^vost, seventy 
ito tlio water, first fidlows ond scholars, throe chaplains, six clerks, six*- 
lO baron and his teen cborisiS feiwi th a master,and othera of a suboC' 
ore ih(^ i^leasod diuate characte?^i3l^ years H&r. Ueniy's consort, 
re thfily llad sCiin* JtlaTgardt, founded College, in Cambrid^; 

m. It is probate,^ which, although it was in the misfortunes of 

Dbe of only a few its foundress, and in dangor^beiug left inoouiplete, 
tastes V>r acquire- became fuUy established by tho care and diligence of 
a and mockery by its first president, Andrew Dudkott. Tho tim'd ooL 


Ic^ founded in Combrid^ Catherine Hall, owes its 
ongin to Robert Wgodlark, the third provost <ii 


_ , ..King’s College, wjiich, although small at its oom- 

'That there was still a ^ovo of knowledge in existence mcncement, consisting of only a poaster and these 
r^^nre abundant pro^; for in the course of this {•felloivs, finally became one of the greatest impoiianoerv/ 




Hiwrfbrw, Ao lovo of learning was Igr 
no means tn prOTtilinj^^e of the groat in this' 
it was thought safficiont for the sons^f 
noUoa tg_ wind their horn %nd to cany tlieir hawk 
■fair, kavingatudy and kaming to tlie children of 
mean people—yet It is'dear tl»t some* of the more 
^roalU^jirgre aealoua |p its difihsion. And not only* 
twsre e^e ecaloua in its diifosiou, but others were 
equally aealons in its anqni^tiun. Two noblemen, 
proeoiallji^ dUinig tliis (iarkeage, engaged with con- 
dttorahle ardour and siu^ccss in Iho pursuit of know* 
ledge, sad, therefore, dt%ei'To honoumblo luention in 
^ histora; tliese wore Jdm 'llptofi, earl of 
^VoroTOter, and Anthony Woodville, Earl liivorsl* 

. ii'h#eaii of Worcoston^who flomishad in the reigns 
of Henry VI. and I|^ward IVe very early discovered 
a taste,for Imming, House, of Warwick, who wna 
his foUow-stuamit at EalioL Osllego, in Oxfiud, says 
that ho was much admired Tor his pre^xtss in litera- 
tuia. ;fod^tli6 tosto ho Imd tlius e^ly imbibed con- 
tinflbdr TO distinguish him through lu^ *110 was ono 
of the very few nobjes of tho ago xvho could use Iwth 
thttswoid and tho pen with *no meon d<^reo of skill. 
In his twcmty-scTentli year ho was engaged with 
othw nobles fo guard _ the narroig seas j a servioo 
trhioh ho performed with honour to himself and ad* 


better than fighting. After he hadoperformed this 
service, he travelled for his improvement; font visiting 
the Holy Land, and^on settling at Padua, in Italy, 
where he associated with Lodavisus Carbo, Guarinus, 
and^ John Phro^ an Englishman; all of whom were 
f;p||ibna forethoir gimt erudition., Phrea dedicated 
two* of his books^ to tho earl of Worcester, in the 
dedications of xvhioh ho praises his patron for hil* 
genius, learning, and virtues, Hedieausns in nil ages 
are prone, to flattery, but tho oaii seems to Have 
deserved aU tha^ rhroa said of him At ^ll events, 
his opiy^ons wAo fully endorsed by Popo Hus 11., foi^ 
when, on visiting Homo, the carl «folivercd an oration 
before, tho sovereign ponied and * ji Citrdinals, it is 
said that ho exclaimed, as tcai's of joy rell^ down his 
• cheoj ^—•* Behold 1 tho only prince of our times, wlio 
for virtue and eloquence may bo justly cmpai^ to 
the mdM oxcolicnt emwoors of Grocco*and Homo.” 
While in I^taly, tho cw of Worcester, according to 
LSIAi^ pluhdorcJ tho Italian libtaries byiumonrab^ 
puroht^*to enricli Bnglm^ and ow his return, ho 
mode a prorent of*books,ro Uio univorsity library of 
Oxford, which 1^ cost him five hundred morlm Hoi 
resided at Padua about throe 9«ars,^uring thi^dbt 
of tho civil jvars in England* itfid when inward IV. 
was elevated to the throne, he return^ to England 
and submitted to that monaxch. ]Mward,,ho 

rose rapidly to hod^r; boingmflf^sdvoly cfaanoellor 
of tho exchequer, cha^^lor^nd loid-d^nty fw 
Ireland, and, hnallyflgflpVoutonaut {rf Iroliuid and 
oonalpble of EnglanddHTut his prosperity was of brio^ 
duration. When, Iw a new revolution Edward IV. 
was compelled to auandon his ‘kingdom, tho earl of 
WorcoBtor was takon prisoner, condemned at W«it- 
. minster, and beheaded on Tovjipr Hill; on which event 
Caxton, who ’ was a Yorkist, fjcclaims^‘O good 
blessed Lord Gpd t What great loss was 'it of that 
DoUe, virtuous, and woll-ditqxwed lord, tho carl of 


Zoroaster t Wl^t wotediip bad ho atsMfimo iif the 
pi^pS^nco of^r hww fother*tho Pope, and in all other 
plaou uMto hi^deauL The axe then didttwne blow 
cift AT more loanunjM than was in the lilaAssof ffll the 
surviving, nobili^.” Caxton had imsou to kuieiit 
the fo'atli of tho fthrned^rl of Worcostor, for ho was 
ono of tho chief *patron8 of this earliest Englwh 
prinfor. 0{ his literary pcifonuanoi'o the principal 
one that rcniifltisss his tmuslation of Cicero’s treatise, 
Dtf Amicitia,’ which (.'iixton printed^ 

Antliony Woodvilln Eirl Hivei’s, was, oaxirding to 
Walpole, I by no moans inferior to liin^ in Icui'mng 
•ind poli^nos8|2^ and “ greater in feats of anus.” Ho 
Avos tho brotlicr of tho fair queen flf Iklward IV^ 
and, as before rcoordeil, was tiilioadcd iit Poinfret 


Oaxtou s ptitixms, tvos the author of wivonil •Imns- 
latlons from the French, of*which tho honest ohP 
printc^tlnw writi>s:~“Tho noble and virtuous f^ord 
Anlhonv, liarl Hivei’s, Loixl IScalcs, am^of tho ls|p 
of Wight -undo and governor of my lonl prince 
of Wales—notwithstanding* iho great labunre and 
chaigos that ho hath had m tho rervire of the king 
and' tho said lonl priiioo, as well in Wales as iii 
England, wliiuli hath beem to hiun no little thuiiglit 
and business, os Uio fniit thorcof ox^K'riinentiilly 
diowoth; yet over that, to enrich his virtmms dis¬ 
position, ho loath put him in dovot#sit an times Wicn 
ho might have leisure to trandato divers KnoIis out 
of French into English. Among others passctl ttirougli 
mine hands, tho book of .tlio ‘ Wise Hayings or Dictvs 
of Philosophers,’ and tho * Wise J^^olesomo rrovorbs 
of Christine of Pisa,’ set in metre. Over that lia|k 
made divers Ixallards against tHb s<!ven,doailIy sins. 
Furthermore, ho took iipm him Iho Iramslating of 
lliis present w«’k nanied ‘CmAial,’. jor Memomre 
Novisimal trusting that both th5 o^^ders and the 


astio in his praiso of Earl Hi\'bra Auf ho (pnoeives 
tlmt to him and tlie carl ofoWorijest^T, England was 
to a eomdoerablo extent indebted for tUo rcstoi'AI ion of 
leaniing. It is true that*tl^ir Jiu rary pKxluetious . 
wore merely iranAations, htnas llfoy were now ifrst ! 

n ‘ itod, they were as new and real piesonfs to the great 
y of tho people tliat ago, os origin.-d works are 
tho present timf - But it was not so their jup- 
duotions an the^exaipplo, and tho ixjun^naneo they 
gadodto the diffraon of knowledge, that had the cflect 
of rovjfing thatdlvoof learning in'I^o countiy, wJiieh 
during the rocen^fotal^wars had lanj^yiishod. 'Phis, 
however, was monTcleany seen in the next ago, fiir it 
was not, will bo seen in a future page, liil towards 
the dose of this perioil, that Hie art of printing, which 
contributed more Ihpn almcwt all other nuusos to dispel 
tllo intellootuol darkness in*whif4i the world wins . 
involved, was iiitreditbcd into Eqghind.* • < 

As ma^’ he imagituxl, when Tsks coitld only, be 
produced by tha riow operation of writiitg, lilerature 
was oimfinradlo a eomParatiyedy snmll number of 
readers. I'he pi-ofossion of a scrdx> was respectable, 
and -they appear te^have been well paid. From tlie 
Paston lottora wo find that ^ oost m* writing a hoo^ 
in •1469, containing about two hundred leaves,jpAs | 


_I 




thirty-one Viftlings and fon^nco. Books, thereiore, 
of any size wore costly articles, t'hey swore { 9 \pn 
irith alUtVe formality of deeds 9r b(jjino8t% 
and tllo rt^lfof pcsrusal was often reserved W flie 
donoiy^ or their nominees. Even after tiio art of 
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and convey^ ideas of ponish snporstit^ w%^.d«- 
*Hti'(^od or removed by thi .pioiuavimtcm of the tmi- 
vrtnity, in the reim of Edfrard Yl., whoke zeal was 
only equalled by their igftoranoe, or perha^l^ thdr 
avorioo.” Aoeoming to Worton, tho dttkaof uloaewter 


avorioo.” Aoeoming to Worton, tho dttkoc 

___X# __? __ 


uvoavs^ V» fcWlVJJl **waiai**a/v*».T* w —~ ^ -- 

printing came into nse, tho*prioo %f books wao^or a was one of tnemnost distmgmshedapatxons of leaxnmg 


scripts, tUr it ms -dnly a few most in request that 
were firet issnwl from L'axton’s press: religious books 




eeteDrated writers oi |*rauw ana Italy soumted his 
ihroar, and shared hM«boq^tv. Dwo ^amphrey 
also employed several loamea foreignbrz in tron- 
sJIribing, and in making translations of Gieelc worltei 
into Latin; and if he old not wi;ite a sm^lsttfibt^ 
astrotlomy, which has boon ascrited to him, it wbs 
oompilod at lu» instance, alter'tables which ne hetd 
constructed. • ' ^ 

From tlie scarcity and high price of j^ks^ ^brarics 
were chiefly confineih palaocs, nmvorsities, and 
monasteries; and mUny oven of those most noted 
wore not distinguished for any groat nifln^ of 
volumes, or litenuy merit, for mo VKlue 

of their contend Thus, the royal libnuy of Franco,' 
whidi had bmn ooUected by Charles Y., YIm and 'ViL, 
and which was purchased ly the diike of Bedford in 
1425, fof twelve l^pndrod livres, contained only alxmt 
nine hundred volumes: and from a oatalogne r>f that 
libraiy, still extant, u appears to have l^n chiefly 
complied of l^ndsi histemos, rennanpos, and books on 
astrology, geomancy, and chiraman«y. Kin^ it would 
appear, wore often borrowers Sf'bwks, which somo^ 
times they forgot to return. Henry Y., for instance, 
borrowod several which were chdram by their owners 
after his death, and which they had aomf tronbto hi 
^tting back again. Thiw, in tho year 1424,* tho 
'rount^ of Westmoreland presented a petition to tho 
privy council^proBonting that tho king had borrowed 
frofh her the * Chronicles of Jerusalera, and tho Ex¬ 
pedition ©ft God^y of Boulogne,’ ajid |«ray(ng that 
,ij^ order ihight bo given under tho pifvy scaWor the 
restoration of tlio said book, which was groutod with 
great formality. ^ Henry had also borrowed thetworks 
of St. Gre^^ry of John, tho prior of Christ Church, 
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? |nd remancos forming tho two lac^ 
j[Ht. ConcQniipg tho libraries of IKo 
reference toTliat which Humphrey, d\ 
gave to the university of Oxford, ahd 


I laegost divisions in Ins 

of ^of^teonth century, to give tlTo reason of reflisal. The iGunilty of 
iroy, d^e of(.GIonoestcr, medicine at Paris were vnser than the countess and 
rd, ah^it the year«1440, i prior, for when Louis XI. wished to borrow a copy of 
Tha^ibrary odivtuiued tfle 'works of Arttbian physician, Itbasis, for tho 
. and twojity of« purpose of transcriptioi^' the loan was sternly refused 
housaud pounds, nntu he bad deposited in pledge for it a considerable 
»t splopdid and quantity of plate, and h^ procured a nohlo- 

d, finely'writ^ man to jwn wit!iSB;:{i^ surety^ a deed by which 
I with*miniature8 ke bound himself tg .if uninjured, under a 
was a translatiSn ,oonaidemble forfeiture, were, indeed, fre¬ 

ts. Only a single quontly required os soouritiSNk&ir hooks lent to be 
i was differed to restorra to their owners; thus at once proving their 
nipt, in folio, of sofircity, and the great value ^t upon them. ^ 
tlm most elegant scarce were they, that' in some establishments it was 
Unmpjirey's a|(e, a rule that no scholar shtould occupy a book 'more than 


gave to the university of Oxtord, ah^it the year*1440, 
will athnil an ilbistration. Thauibrary ofivtuiued 
six hundred flumes, one ^nd^ and twopty of, 
which alone wore valued m onevthousaud jrounds. 
Warton says, “ They were tho most splopdid and 
costly onpies that could bocprocuivd, finely-writ^ 
on vellum, and elegantly cmbellisj|ied with*miniatmre8 
and illuminations. Among tho rest was a translatiSn 
into' French of Ovi^ Mutamorphosos. Only a single 
specimen of thesoi^luablo volumes was ^Alffered to 
remain; it 'is a be>autifnl mannscript, in folio, of 
Yalortus Maximns, oiiyidiod with tlmmost elegant 
docorations, and* written in Duke Humphrey's a|(e, 
evidently w'lth a design of being placed in-this snn^ 
^l^ons oouoclioiv. All thoircst of the hooks which, like 
tML being highly ornamented, looked like missals. 
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WM Hill genQrally^ tis^ by ^vines* ]|^wyer8, phi- 
loacph«rH, mtorianB, phyticiansi-and poebi; but th^ 
knowled^ of that laugmge appears to have grcmlly 
dooline&^ With but ww cXceptiona, tho Latin stylo 
of all writersiof th w period was 1>arb>irens; and even 
the, s^le of thoeo^few who did writo'so as not to 
oiiaiid good tast^ cani^t bo considered classu^aL As* 
rogardei&ieek, though it was oultivatod with assiduity 
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languages wore so littld understood, and tho modcjl-n 


aq^ theology, few of none inode ai^ distingniuied 
fiOTie therein, althongU it styi reigned supinmo in 
aU the jwata of leading. Tho schoolmen wero still 


occupied in vftin and profltlosa discussions, spending 
their time in solemnly arguitkg auch questions os those 
with wUch Thomas Aquinas famished learned; 
as, fbr*oJnrapIo, how an angel passed one place to 

another; and whether God could annihilate matter? 
qqi^uns which no human Intellect, however acute, 
could solve. Through tho enlarged interooflise with 
tlio East, tho BciencQs made some j^rogr^M, •arhich in 
the end swept away the harbarisms of mo Ajistutelian 
philosophy; but, as yet these Imjportont results woro 
only " coming events casting their'slvi^ws before.** 
The two leading studies of the period were astro¬ 
logy and aleliemy. ^11 who tumra their attention 
either to mathematical or natural philosophy bewil- 
doied themselves in these worse than useless sciences, 
^mneh was astrology studied mathematicians, 
tnalmalhematician and astrologer u^mo synonymous 
terms. There was, however, now a ditiferenco 
opinions with regard to tlie inystoriovs pursuits of 
astrology find alchemy, not indeed as regards tkeir 
marvellanss preteiuiuUs, for all lic|ievcd them; 
but tljg whetner they were 

wore not Ibrbiddon by tho law of God. It w&s 
theugjit by some that sh^l in tffem ^as an ins]ii- 
ration from the prince of darkness'luthA' than light 
I froqji hiviven. &mo liavo supposed that tho fii-st 
monarch of this period ontortamed such an opinion, 
inosmdth os he by an ^-t of {&rliani8nt made it 
felony to praetiso thoVi'ansmubition of metals; but 
lt*i^iqore probabk that Ids prohibition was snggostod 
by an apprehension tliat tlg> c^ratigns of the alolil- 
raists would ailecLthu vj^o of tho king’s coin. Ilut 
notwithstaudine mis, tlio art did not tail into dis-^ 
repute. On jBe contrary, Howry 'W. cncoura|^<it 
more than any other art or sAe^oo. it was held that 
alchemy could not only change tho baser metals into 
tho purest gold, but could'<dso vraif/Ps a sovereign 
lemmy for ml duiGkscs. 'Howm^a so preoluus an 
art, therolbro, Henry g|u||^f^irotection ta diifenjgt 
alohomists to secure <^pProm tho penalty which his 
grimd&ther hod aqf^nM Utom. In one of^ these* 
protrotions granted to thieo “fimious men** in tho 
science—John Failoehy, Jottr Kiriftby, and John 
^yny—the object of^heir researches is doscrilM 
to bo “a certain most preoluus medicine which some 


tlie eliicir of life. Tlie virtue of this ^»sdiiino,{ tho 
dwumont goes dh to 8ay»‘‘is so mlmuable and efll- 
oobmus, Ihut it enfes all cm-ablo diseasua with case, 
pfollngs hnm£i lif^j to its utmcsit tcrgi,%ml wuudor- 
fully preserves man in health and ^trongth of iHxly, 
and^n tlfo full p^'iossiau of his memory, aud*of nil 
tho T)om!rs and faoultios of his mind. It lieals ^11 
curablo Wounds without difficulty, is a most sovereign 
aiitidoto ag%iB.s4,a11 poisons, and is oapiblo uf pro¬ 
curing to ns and onr kiugilom other 4 i;reat oilvanttiges, 
such as the transmutation of other metals into iml 
aq^ fine mdd and sitv'er.** Henry not only grantcil 
|theso throe famous Johns protcotion in* their oimra- 
tions, hift he {ffilod tlicin with money ^liat they might 
"attain to tho true method (^making this most 
glorious medie.ino,” which he acKiiowIcdgos had not 
yet really been disoovemh Ami that they did nut 
discovor it^is clca:^, fur Ai mo yotir 1433, after twohij^- 
sovon years* experiments — (>r»tho protection w^ 
granted and confirmed ^ parliament m 14.‘)n—tliero 
was a tiwoating Sickness in Lomlon, which carriril off 
two mayors, five aldonnon, and a givat numlx^r <!lr* 
txtrsons of all rank, which tio mmlicino could cure. 
Tho royal “ lilwrty-powor, warrant, and authority,** 
given to those pretended alchemists to inquire, in- 
ivestigate, begin, prusocuto, and pj^ifoot tho forosaid 
medicine,*’ and to " ta'ansuhitantiate dthcr metals 
into trtto gold and silver,” proved abortive. 

Although medicine was now stialiod tn ovoiymni- 
vendty, the knowledge of it made *bnt little if any 
progress during this period. Almost the onl^ work 
on modicino that appeared in England i^ns writt^^u 
by Dr. Gilbert Kymor, ]ihy8icJan to Hnmphniy, duke 
of Gloucester, and also to lleiiry^E, wliieii is siiiqiW 
a dietary for tho proservutJon af hoallli, and not* 
manual on diseases and their euro. Thi^ work, which 
consists of twqpty-six olmptoi'f^ was dctlicsitod to 
Duke Humphrey, and.is still extaat, hut for sanitary 


ing among other promoijoBs the dflices orodoan of 
Salisbury and ohancclldf of thosnniWei'Sity uf Oxford, 
from which oxamx>lo it bo included fhat tho 
prnctiQO ot.medicino was still some oxtunt^h tho 
hands off the clergy. Dr. fubn Fnuceby is clsewhem 
described physicinv to Honr|iwI.^,i^ut it is prohAile 
that lio received tlio appointment simply as an alcho 
mist, who professed to be able to discovcu* tlio " elixir 
of life,” whichAWoTild cmible tho weak-minded mo¬ 
narch to i*proloM lifi^ health, ftnd sti^ihgTh of body, 
and vigour of umd to the gruahwt pfssibJo extent of 
time. • Am rogwu surgoiy in thL<W!n'o<l, it was in as 


quintossenoe, 


rudo.h state os'^er. U’ho warriore^f that period 
woro4iftt utfemlol^o ad%hey nro in mmum times. It 
ia|ocoi'ded that in tho anny c»f Henry V., which won 
the battle of Agincfiur^oidy ouo snrgiton—Tiionias 
Moratedo-awos present, so that many must have lost 
ttieir lives for wautfof surginil assislanco, Moratedo 
was to have hul fifteen assi.sbuits; but they bad' not 
landed wad if tiiey hfid, fivq -oP^cm were to have 
acted as archora The surgeon himself was a man-at- 
arms, so* tha^ ho can saarccly Iw supposed to have 
pDss(»sod much skill'ill. tho aHci^f tnigery. Thatn 
was in a'ludo shitoi u more species of mechunical 
handicraft, tbero can bo jio qu^slign, for at th^ 
pm'ioil tboro was very littlo*known of tho anatoinvi^ 
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the'iiuniftn^fiiaao. It is^rocwdoiir^owt-vi-r, that in the evonta o¥tlfelftttor iKnrtiotf of tho aftconttfoeHta 
J*axi8 lithotomy yfi». for <I» &sl tiA«', p<yfonaed. by <t furnisheH, huwoycr, MmM#mtoi'<«fciug aAd ralm 


fny loodttrif mr^m in 1474: 1h8 (•xtx'rinunt dolniUi. In Jihi{|Uf>l 4 Jlobcrj isbyan wrote a (dir(>> 

made m » flbiaaomnotl ci imiiml, ybow lift, had Cm* niole of England and Fmnw, called, * The Concord' 
8pnr^ Iw tho hiuif. on fh<' jx-thi-n of tho phybicians auco of BtJrtioa,' which commences with^the fiibuloas 
and 8mgw)n8 of tlrnt cily.^or tliit imrjSac. ^'ho »4?o of Ilru1<!S*and oouclud<-s w|JIi the year 1604. 

oijeration was aucct-ttsfiil; and fi'oA lli.it time utho- J:’ab}an was a moi chant and alderman of London, and 

tomy btcaino a hi.inih of (hongl^ it was not Ids work is chiefly vahiablo for tho many Jffl*ticnkrs 

yet nra<*tiMsl in lOiiKl'ind. •• • records of that city aud^its iuhalntauts. Other 

llio lileiaiy pioiHiclions of this iwriixl, compfired chi-oniclei-s were Jolin fr|rdiijg audMSUiam Caxton, 
w'ith tiiov' of Ihe aop in nLicli duun'cr wroio, were "bnt their ^inxluclions aio of very littlewalfio to the 
of a very hijfnidc eluniVtiT. Them w.m |^oitheiea mdtlein historian, 'lliu wiitcfs and lovers of Ipigliah 
divine, pliiloso^doT, nor pliyaimn, wli^onterrcd anyi hihloi'y,indf*cd, are much lanroindcjitod toth^l|lK>t^ 
honour on his eountiy by his writiiijs. ifvtn Cm of three French cluouh-lois—Fi’niSsart, Cundnes^ and 
wtithigii of hibtoii,yif, fruitful ns tho times Mrern in Mom»tmlet—for^full and eirgnftslantial rolat 
stirring events, do not rise in ht3de ubuvo the most many events tnuii ai\v of l>ur own ountcu: 
u^indstakiwhlo inediiKTitj'.^ A^uoiic the licst wiitcrs chnniiclcrs. ' ^ 

vras'Vhoiuas Walslngham, a inonlcin tlueabhc^ of At this |K‘riud, tho lyns of court and thancoi 
Albans, who, crSiMiions of his litciaiy dctocts, crowdwl with studeuht of law; hnt, with the 


Mumitmlei—for.full and cirgnft^lantial rolatidhs^f 
many events tnuii ai\v of l>ur own cuntempormy 


many events tnuii ai\v ot bur own cuntcmporaij 
chroniclers. ' 

At this |K‘riud, the lyns of court and thancoiy wore 

crowdoil with studeuht of law; hnt, 'with the excen* 
4.:.. ..eo:.. 'oi. r u:- r.t.. Lra.^..^_... 


tents, is more full, circfiinvtiiutial, and satihfiwtory I 
than any other chumiclcr of the times. Ho compiled 
two Idfitoiical woiks: one entitlcil, ‘A History of 
England,* which hpRins in 127:s, and conolndos with i 
Ihofunoial of licniy V.; and the other, ‘A History 
of l^imandy/ fioin Itollu the Dane, at t^ bcginidng 
of Ujo lOtU Ti‘nti»y, to A..n. 14IR. Thinnaa Ottor- 
bonme, a Fi,tncu-cau ftiar, comitilod a history of 
Jihigliiiid, fiom the landing of the Tiojans to a.i». 1420; 
and although its mily isulions aiv, ftom the very 
UAiuro of tho niatoLiiils ho dent'd his information 
f|pm, wurihloMt, tAc witter iwlion, which lefers to Ids 
own iimi's, is of soiRo, tiiini<;h not of cousideiablo 
wduo. 'I’hc ' Jdfo and 11* i 'ii of Heniy Y.,’ by llio- 
mn4 de tllmlmm, iiriiir of Lintoti, notwilbhtandmg his 


1 - tion of Sir 'IJiomaH Litlluton and Sir John Fortesouo, 
i very few dibtyi^ishcd thcrasolvos as authors.'' Zdtlilo- 
•- ton, who was*a btudeiit of law ij^ the inner temple, 
y finally boenmo one of the judges of tho couit of ci|^> 
1 )non p](n^ and he was one of tlio very few who sho^ 
if the faroiii's of tlie rival houbes of Voik and Loncabtor. 
hi Littleton wiote a wmk on English tenures of land, 
y which hitfi bccnrod fur him a hurting fame os an able 
g author and suui)|l lawyer. Sir Jolin Fortewao, who 
:• was ihe great ornament of his profession, was a 
if btndent of Lincoln's Inn, and Jtho fur , his sujicrior 
; knuwlcHige, hoth of ^c civil and common Kw, was, in 
y the year 1442, raised to the dignity of clmf>jtu,t!co of 
ti tho king's Ix-ueh.. Like Littlutou, ho (x*ijoyed the 
8 fiivouT of tho livuniouhcs of York and lituicabtor ;• 
e tRlthough ho was a steaily adherent of the Lancobirian 
»- }iarly, and wits taken pi'isuiicr after llio defeat of 
Is jM!i>g.iret and Piinco Edivaid at tho IkiUIo of 


UuUituus btyh^ ncAtoina muelbvaluable inruinialiuii Towkesbiyy, Ids life w'as b]«ivcd Ity Edw.nA jiY., and 
conAuui^ tbo^'Viuts u%t1!at leign, A freu and ho was ie8ton4 fo liberty and ieeci(^rt.l intofovour. 
jndieiuui^piloino of tlirtt hyory was siiliseiiuently Sfr John Fortoseue's chief liteiaiy ]itodnctl^ is a 


history 


suliM<(juently 


liteiaiy ]itodnctl^ 


wiittenjiy iia*l(#li,\n,*wl«s,c real name is not known, tieatiso on Uio dilfemnco ^)ohvei-u an ubsiJuto and 
but who ashuiiiiHl ^lie n«nio of Tilns Livius, whoso limilwl moittirebjt, which w.w destgui-d fur the use of 
blj'To l«i imitatid, butavuiy uiisneccsbfully.vmLwhoso Edvvaiil lY^ whoso title he finally aeknowledgwl; 
ixitjiniuaiu-o, nevnil|^tle||S IS uf gicat hlsUniehl value, and of which it has Ikkui .justly said that it is "a 
Livius waf one oftfhoiiiO*i#aiiied mrth who bought the work which''* alfoKbi full cjijlcnisi of the hsCiniiig, 
mtixningc of Hiiko llnm^ihrey, and who obiaitud it, wisdom, uprighfuess, public ^jiiiit, and loyal gian* 

a ' r Uie duke np]Xiint<d him to bo hi.s ^let ami orator, inde of its auibor, astany that is uxtont in Ola's ut in* 
no of tlio*6n<y valuable chrouiAesns tluil of John any mixlom^hMiajiage." „ i *> *' 

..l.!.,* ...ff ISI. All..... Jr.l.J..!. .lit_i. -- . ■ 


1 Idl, iHiu^aias JcMinied 


and cb]b>yiAlly 


iChetiiaiiistAld, ablx/tsif St. Alhius, whicb» (dihongh { i’y this 
it only extoiuls hum tho yi'ar 1141 fj 1 Idl, iHiu^aias 
full paiticnhirs u&.^at eventful m'rm3> and cbibyially 
of tile Ixittlu ■^’'nt. Alliaus. ^het^aHtood muv bo 
umnidered a entical liisforianfTor m it was whd'"first 
dibnnteil tho fiict that Crntus and his Trojans over 
set (led in England, as set foit^ in tho popular legend. 

William Hoiouer, or William of ^Worcobtdr, wrote li 
hisloiy of Eiighuid, fioin tho year l:J24 to 140(1^ 
whieh,fiir tho luost^mit, is a ifiero cumpihitiun, and 
is of vciylittlo vOnc, nkcopt for fiagmeirts which 
contiin matter not found m any other clminielo. 


liri lattoi' clause it bn uei’ceivcd that this 
writer wrote in tho Englibu language, which 


w4i‘Dwv begiu'^ingk'ij-buperbudo tiro, Latin. Tho 
poets, cspi'cisdly,* iK'npcd thoir luenbi deoils in the 
molher-luugn^ According to Wniton and Kitson, 
there was a er^^f versiUei.s in this iieriod. Eitson 
onumorates Ke\eu^{|ijKK‘ts from ‘‘Olmucor to Lord 
Syrrvy; but for t}to*^!is^|m-t they were .wrotobed 
vennuerH. The oidy naM^dVauiving of remom- 
'liranco, indeed, as ]^ts are ura^ of Thomas Oculevei 
John L^'dgatoi and last and greatest of idl, ]KJnff 
James I. of ikidlland—^incntion of wlioso 'works wiu 


Tho last of tlio liibtoriaps wlfo ■wroto itixLaliu during he'found under tlio head of ]^tiy. 

■M .iJivavt-A isf 'IISaj Au 1 lM«%<m«nincA dli^kS *v\aa*«i«4a 1 «ci 


to ret 


LTTSJHATUBB, SCHj^CE, AND ART. 
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tho &'ripAfres. 
tienKitiou from 
sudden and 


dbaogm ^lio old Dn^ish. Tho change '(vos oRt'ck'4 
by A flow process. Nor must it bo imagined that 
tnis chemga was simullonooiis throughout tho king- 


The progress of learning in Scotfcifld was* more 
mvked dtring^l^s porual thsji In England ^Yhile 
itsalomf* bu{ut more dimly in tho scflith than ‘in 
pm times it shoiw bnghtor in tho itu^lit 4Ihherto 
no tcmp]B dedicated to learning had been foufidod in 
1iu)4 lana of inoilhtaiu tnd dood. Not that there had 
not existed a toSto fur learning among tho youth of 
Bootland, a dosiro among tho nohlos that tlieir 
sons should •rteoivu an ediHiotion suitable to their 


dom; Saf ancient forine Oiivl idioms were rotained iii^ raftk. It was othenviso; £ir havitg no university of 
partieular districts long a^r they hod in othenj their own, tho youth of Scotland bad liilhcrto been 
oeoomft. (jjsolete. Cax\on,in a prc&coto onoof^is sent int§ other conStrics to proseento*their studies. 


S e .qpeoiero. uaxron, in a pi-ciacoio onooi nis sent int§ otner countries to proseento*their stnuies. 

its, a .translation by John do TVovisa, gives an Tho wmit o^a collegiate estahlishnient within tho 
^idea of the gmdual change wdiich was Taking 'holders Jiad long boon felt; but the distracted state of 
i in the EngUsu i^mguago intbeso words:—“1, llio country, whi.-h was iimilv«d in uhuost incessant 
\yilliani Cftxton, Hysimplo pa-son, havo endeavoured wai-s, had up to this period prevontLil tlie supply of 
me toavrito wme sm tho said hook—havo changed tho Uint w.ant. At lengt^, Imwovcr, in tlio ymr 14IQ, a 
rude and oloo English, th#t to wit, certain words few men af lottora fonncsl tlieinsclvcs into a vdliintaiy 
ih jn these days wo neither used no undcrskxxl— society, and gcnoronsly olTored fo teacli llioso scyiiiim 
piwfainly our langnago now gse^ varyuth far nsiialty taught Jii uuis'ersities to all who claiso to 
i that wmch was spoken when J eras liorn; for attend Ihoir Iculurcs. Tlio names of thefo men, whi(^ 
Englishmen bc«. bom under tlie domination of the deserve to bo had in grateful rememluunc-e by the 
1 , which is never sted^t, but ever yavering; pcoide of bcotiund, wero f<auronco Liudorca, -who iml 
common Eugliidi that is spoken in oho shire Jeclui-cs on tho fourth book of tho scuteiiccs of Peter 
oth ^m auouier." a * Lomliard; John liiislor, caium of St. Andrew’s, John 

I a specimon of the stat^f the langnago at tho-i Shevess, official of St. Andrew’s, and Wiliam Stephen, 

I of tbig period tho following extract fi-om Cax- who lectured on the civil and canon laws; and John 
I‘Bookeof th'enseygnements and teohyngo that (Jyll, Willi^ Fowler, and AVilliam Cl■osi^•r,,a^vho 
knyght of tlio Tower made to bis daughters,* taught login and philosophy, yirowas of students 
dated from tli^French in 14811, affords an apt attended tlio locluj-cs of these gcneroim ciluoatoi-s, and 
tration. Tho oi^tract aho'-rs, “how a woman in effect, if not in fonn, they had establislied d iiiiivor- 
it to obey her husWid in all things honest— sity. As such Wardlaw, bishop of St. Andrex^'K, Kjx*ak« 


iuprnhs, a . translation by John do TVovisa, gives a 4 
deu^idea of tho gmduol change wdiich Wiis diking | 
piitde in the Engusu ]^mguago in tbeso words:—“ f, 
YVilliam Caxton, Oysimplo pa-son, havo endeavoured 
me to avrito wme dl tho said hook—have changed tho 
rude and oloe English, th#t to wit, certain xvords 
which jn these days wo neither used no understood— 
oi^ piwfainly our langnago now gse^ varyuth far 
from that wmch was spoken when J eras liorn; for 
we Englishmen bca. bom under dm domination of the 
tdhon, which is never sted^t, but ever ^vavering; 
and common English that is spoken in oho shire 


dose of this period tho foUowing extract fi-om Cax- 
ton’s * Booke of th* enseygnoments and teohyngo that 
the knyght of tlio Tower made to bis daughters,* 
translated from tli^Fi-ench in 1481), affords an apt 
illustration. Tho oi^tract sho'-rB, “how a woman 
ought to obey her husband in all things honest— 


• •“ I wohf yo Jenowo wel tho tala^oud example of the of tho institution in a chat ter o^ynils and ju-ivilcgcs 
lacly, which daygned not to come to her dyncr fw which ho hastoiKsl to Ijostow- mwn it. That ehaiJler 
any comiuanndcmcnt that her lord coud make to hi?^ was granted “ to llio vciiorablo fluclors, piasters, baclio- 
and BO many time ho sent for her, tSkt at tho last lors, and students, msiding in lus city of St. Andrew^, 
whauno ho sawo showolil not come at his commaiTndo- and Uiuir snccOBora, coulinning dib uiiivei-sity there, 
montlK iftad^ocoiu before hym^is swiinolioi'il, ho which they had so daudubly infti^trted and begun, 
tiiat btpt hisBwyncB, whiidio was foulo arid ovci-m^oii constituting and dcclaruigit to bo aipunivoruty f<Jl- tho 
hydous, and bad him fcteli tho cl^wto of tho keochyn, study of divinity, law^nlccflcino, and Hio liberal arts, 
i^hevwith men wypo dysslics ojid' tilater.s. And and taking it under lua spcicial nrorcction. JiVai-dlaw^ 
thenno lio made a table or brml to bo arossotl before next proq^Kh’d to endow lha members of hisniiivoi-sily 
hyswyf, and made it to bo eouerd -with tho said witli allflb i)owci-8,privilcgOH,%iwlimmunitioiPnsually 
clowbv and commaunded to his, swynjjjiei-d to sitto grantcri tether uuiversiric^ t^d obliged the alder- 
be^'do her, and thonu4 #»o sayd thus to her, Lady, yf men, bailifflkanft otlicr dllicei-s %f tlio'city of St..' 


^0 no wyllo cto with ffio, no ooiuo to me, ne come at 
my camioaundciflont, ye sliallo Rave tho Jko[)cr of ipy 
Bwyno to hold you wm^^ay and p^od fehiusliip, and 
this clowto to a-ypo your handcs with al. And 
whenne she that thonno was sore ai^iuctl and iQoia 
wrath than «ho was toforo fjllo aad know that nor 


wrath than «ho was toforo OEtwo aad know that nor 
lord mockad her, rc(i-eynw aher proud herto^ ondi 
know'o her foly. Therefor "a wbnua^pght not in no 
wyee to refuse tc^omo at the oca|^Mndomcnt of her 
lord yf she wyllo have and^j^Pohis love and pecs. 
And also by good^i-iAa^C^ylyto oiignt to ctaae 
fynto to the woman,APPovor she ought to showo hei-. 


lyd thus to her, Lady, yf men, bailimAanS oilier dllicers %f tlio*city of St..' 
ooino to mo, ne come at Andrew’s to^ako an oath ^'foro tho rector of tlio 
'o Rave tho Jko[)cr of ipy univoi-sity notw ipvado or viulatu any of tluMio pi-iyi- 
and fehiusliip, and leges. .In th*|mmo cluirtei', tho piitv* »id chaptep of 
handcs with al. And St. Audrav’s, witlithoarchdcartinsof St.*'\ndi-ow's and 
sore n abniii wl and moia Jibthian, gave 'tlicir coiisiait to tho establishment of 
iHo aad knew thStlior tlio lAivcrsity.'aiid grawtoii tho privihiges to its 
.•her proud herto and meuyors in all .tliWR^^imics amfiSiids. But as no 
womnn^ght not in no university could l» l^lly foumlcd w ihoso times 
9 OQ^iffindoment ^ her witliouj the apprp^^m ox the sovorcij^ IKjntifti tho 
Upclriii love and pecs, charter, witli -putitionsafor itsaonfiniiation, wore sent 
mnylylo oiigfit to ciJne to Pope Benedict XIif** one of tho three contencb'ng 


fyrsto to the woma^PPovor she ought to shewo hei-. Topes of that period wlio ixmulwl at Aragon, and was 
eclfimeke and humwTtoward her loid.” acknowledged by llmt kiugi^n add by tJcotland. 

From this six«iinen, by compariiut it with others Benedict readily listened b» ifiBJbruyors of tho poti- 


From this siwciinon, by comparing 
given in previous pages, wo reader wri 
the huaguago used at* the close of ti 


igoa, the reader wrill porocivo Jhat tions. Beverai bulls -uroro issued by him confirming 
at*tho closo of tiiis period had the charter.# Theso bulls wore dated on the 26tli of 

.. •.« •« t ^ A M ^ ■■,4 .M ••• 


made great .advances in rtfnement, and that, with August, }413, and they profess io-bo granted at tiio 
tho escccption of some di^rerites in ortii.ography,.it prayw of James thtm a prisoner in Eiigland, and o' 
differed out little from tho present language m J^g- tho bishop, prio:^and chujito of Bti'An^w’s, vrlv^ 


project ot estal^ishiiig a tutivorsity is expressly 


DW 8, wlyj^ 
sssly^atcd 
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participation of tlie ton 
Scotland. • Tlioae bulla, wl 
wore«ittiokrcll %ritb over 
joy—^r|ith procesaiona ant 
©very atoralo in tho city, 
vbxnty Of I 


possibio (lonxonstratioil of 
ne ringing of tl^ bella in 
tltat timo tbe #sni» 


I Paurll, granted 
S^vator'a CoUego 


BURT IV.—Big^juid IDL 

to h«ve bodl^irmed vrith the counsel, oonacnt, and mcnt, to »xp©l*thcm, and aulatitute dtfa^ in*ih«{ir 
participation of Uie three* oetatea 8f realn^ of offlooa. At a later date, 1458, Pauru, granted 
^tland.• Tboae bulla, when brou^t tq St. Andrq|v% to the principal and maaters'of St. Salvator'a CoUego 
wore*r«oeii«ll Rrith every poaaible domonatratiof (Jf the right of bestowing degrees both in iheolpgy and 
joy—with processions and the ringing of thp bella in tho arts—thah right being granted, it sis ezpready 
every steeple in tho city, li'iom tftat time tbe #sni> atated, in oonaideiabon of its wel4 known and hig^ 
iroi^ty of Sfc Andrew’s acquired rf ocmsideiable in- teputation." % , • 

fluent in the niost important afi&urs botluof Church Dnring this priod another of tho Soott&h^Uuvnw 
and State, AVbon, ton years later, JanSB I. rotm-ned siticB, that of Glasgow, jyaa inmded, Tho otiginatar 
from bis long ox.i?e in England to take possoasiott of ^f this second univotaityv^ William Tambi^ bishop 
his throne, ho found tho university of St. Andrew’s in of the dioocso. TumbuU prevailed updb .temes IL 


his throne, ho found tho university of St. Andrew’s in of the dioocso. Tumbull prevailed ufKlb James IL 
a flourishing (Condition. *'J’hat dionai-oh wl^ in his to'apply to tlio Popo for eroflting one in ihilt 
solitude had tKicomo one of tlio most Iguno^men of < ^roprosenting that it would not onW be of use^^D 1)|8 
his ago, who h&d diank deeply tho waters of tho own sfibjects, but also to tho jijomo of some imigb- 
hiuxitain of knowlcdi| 3 , who had Icaraod, in his ad- houring oountriqs. Nicholas y., who was thenTofie, 


roprosenting that it would not onW be of use^o 1)|8 
his ago, who h&d diank deeply tho ^tors” of tho own sfibjects, but also to tho jijomo of some imigb- 
hiuxitain of kiiowlcd(.| 3 , who had Icamod, in his ad- houring countries. Nicholas y., who was thenTofie, 
versity, the priceless value of learning, gave this first readily complied with *ho appliq^tion. Tho bull of 
iiiyr^nxity in his dominkq^ Jhtis warmest support, foundation was granted on the 26th pf Dooembor, 
Many tnarks of his favour wore bWiwodr niion its A.t>. 1450—^William, bichqp of Glasgow, and his suo- 
S.'rvjJ>crs. He honottrod their public acts and dis- oossors being oonstituHbd ]^rpotual chanoollors of the 

S nilatfoiia with his prosenco ;«bo8tov;cd occles^tical university. f.At^,subsequent dates, other roFaJ and 
lenities and^boncficeson its most eminent professors; episcopal diaiterB were granted. Thus, on we 20th 
find granted thorn a ohi^rtor which exempted them of April, aj). 1453, Jamqe II., bw bis lettera patent 
fit>m all rolls, taxes, and services in aU paits of the under the groat seal, took under his special pioteoti^ 
kingdom. Bootbins says that it fiourisliod so greatly all tho membors of the nnivermty, from the rector to 
iiudor his pati-onage that it had in his days thirteen tlie parchihcnt-malf^oxompting them from all taxes, 
dwtors of diyinity,teigbt doctors of laws^ and a nu- tells, watchings, wardings, Ac., within his kingdom, 
meroua bndy of students. As yet, however, tho uni- In the same year, on tiio Ist of December, Toi'iibiilh 
vors^ of Ht. Andrew’s was both ill accoiiunodated tho chief promoter of the institution, granted a charter | 
and 'poorly ufiduvtitfl. But Wardlaw’s cniccessor in containing a variety of powers wad privileges con- | 
tho soo, the good Bishop Kennedy, carxied on with a ferrod by him on the rector at^ university; those 
liberal IuiimI tlio iioblo work ho hod eummonoed. powers and privilegas being 'counterparts of thoso 
Kounody„orocted a college for thcobgy and tho liberal granted by Wardlaw to his university of St. Andrew's, 
arts, to which ho ggvo the name of St. Salvator's But the most inui^ficont patrons of the ufilversity 
Ci^ogo, and wliicn no dedicated to tho honour of Glasgow wore James, loiti Hamilton, and his lady 
G^, of our Saviour, (ted tho Virgin Maiy. And he Bbphemia, countess of Douglas, from whom it received 
net only erected the fabric and defrayed wo expense its first valuaLlo benefaction, which gave it a solid 
of its ibniituro, and of tho utensil anl ornaments of founHation and lasting ostablishiucnt. By a charter, 
the chapel—ho *ld*^ endowed ^ifc with competent re- dated the ^th of ,;Tanuary, A.». 1459, ^jpy grafted to 
, I’Diiufis for a prii^pal, six C'dlewi^ and as many puor thq regents bnd students and their succours ter ever 
scholars. ^ Tlio original'%an(jatiuu charter of tho a tenement on the e|st side of the street leading from 
^^(.vJlego o| St. i%l8atur*waB confirmed byPopoNicho- the cathedral to thq inarkotHiross, for thoiraocomtuudfl- 
las in a bull dato^ tbe j£5th of March, 14^; and a tion, leather* with four acres of ground adjxuxnt, on 
(wound Charter, granted Kennedy, wh^ Jlitfered the site of which tenement tho present coll^i^ is 
ouiisjdorably from t\^e ui^nal, emprmed by erected. Thjp appq^'S to bo an almost isolat^ in- 
Poi>e Pins jH. on tile slif of Aprilf 1^. In this stance of proTOrty being giv«x^ for residence fo uni- 
fwound ebartor the •whole scheme of th|^tablishment versitios, by charter, .piior to tfto date of the rcfori^i^ 
is detailed with groat minutenesi, ^d a comnluto ti<m; for it not fl{ipcar that it \8as tlio intention 


wh^l differed 
cooBrmed by 
In this 
ll^tablishment 
?d a comnluto 
MIX, laid down 


bo(^ of ntldL top lengtliy fur enumeri^n, laid down 
fur its goveniment. T^io goud bishop is said* to liave 
been a great reformer of the mannei's of tlio clot^; 
but from one of J^jT^rdinanoos be doefi not appH^- to 
have expected cjy^meted any^“ntordinary dc^ieo of 
mirity and strictness from thTmembmu of his ooUego. 

. Tliero is a strongo laxity of morality displayed,^ that 
ordinance. Having given sonu anomn di^rootions oi 
to the hours at which massos wero tp bo said^through- 
out all time by tlio membors of the college, all or 
whom'were to bb oh^ymun, be In joined all tho said 
members to livo dec<*'^y aJ bocamo ccclosiasti'us; that 
is, the ordinance explains, tlmy were (“not to keep 
concubines publicly, nor tu Ixrcommun liCgbtwalkert), 
or_ robbers, or haiiit;ially guilty of other notorious* 
^srimoH." -If tho college over ountateied such sinners, 
^■l^upcinor was cxniwwerof* by tho 'Miartor to correct 
tnB^^nid if corrootion failed to pro^ucw an ainmid- 


the site of which tenement tho present coll^p>i is 
erected. Thjp appqpi-s to bo an almost isolat^ in- 
stauM of proTOrty being giv«x^ for residence fo uni¬ 
versities, by charier, .piior to tho date of the rcfori^ia^, 
ti<]p; for it not fl{ipcar that it \8as tlio intention 
of founders of uidversitieiK^t Iho members should 
live collegialUer, maintained vat a publio table, and 


live collegialUer, maintained vat a publio table, and 
xssidont wnthin ,tbe walls of a sojiayato bmlding, 
Uuiyoxsitios werocofiefi published without having 
even doss-rooras for the students. The nwersity <n 
Paris, fiir insti^j^, fur nearly five hundred years after 
it was foiindol^^S^ neithor schoi^B nor places of 
auditory except suetW iigj rere hired' in the houses of 
individuals.' And of tlrnnir ]teity of St. Andrew’s it 
1^ boon observed that, durnKM first twenty years 
steer its foundation, gioat inewnv^^ienoe was suffered. 


uuiversity. Even ateer Psedagogium was fimdod, 
in. 1430, fi>T tho sclu^Is and h^ of tho facuty of 
arts, and for chambers .to be used by tho students in 
that faculty, the studies of the fiscolties of thcol(^ 
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and kwSi^ oonduoteA in other buildmgs; and tlio 
oongregatiAu of l^e nnitersity continue for at loaA 
130 jeare to bo hold iilthe Aognstino priory.", ^the 
gift, tbweforo, of a tenement for tho rectors and 
Sftad^tt of Glasgow nniverfdty ta reside in, and 
liTO in a, coli^al^ manner, was a p^guiiarly graceful 
act, and^woll aoserve«L tho return tlio donors ttHpiire^ 
of tho^i^—foamoly, th« they should every day, after 


men of Oiial'new style of architecture. oTho dcoo^ation 
M gorgeous. With the enception of tho floor the whole 
a fiiie mass gf paboUmg m every coiuAwiblo f.)rin. 
*hir very witranc^oor-way is one of«‘llliara«j aplon- 
dour, aM as for its paints windows and ijs roof. 


illLMiliJ li Liil 


;i f! I iT» M nT»;lTT* HijTivJwTTn I 


oveiy y«w sas a groat ^unftiA' of uassos for tho good 
oi the sohls fa their benefoefots. ' 


a ^e a BSCTIOV XL 

^dnAttechirs.—“ AH that is feir namt fade.” In our 
USt article on architecture wo havo^^shown that tho 
boautiftil style callcH^ Gothic h^ reached its suhlimcst 
develofiments^ in this we havg to speak of its decline. 
The giwt artists of this i^e vore not content to let 
well alone. Finding, TOrhaps, that they could rise no 
h^(h 0 r,*that they could not ^d tokh^slcm beauty 
aM oonsummato giandeur of the cofltihental Gothic, 
tlmy sot to work ^ gild rofinod goldand tho con¬ 
sequence was a foilure. Tho style which wn^ super- 
added to it did not harmonize with its grai^eur; for 
as no ornaments could improve thoVorks of a I’hidias, 
so could no ornaments imjpnwe the Gotbio stprle of 
architecture. And yet this was tl^ very thing at 
which the artists of the fifteenth ce&ury tried weir 
skilL A style sptMg up, of which the distinctive 
oharacteristu] .was,—-aeration; ^tho result of which 
was tho gradual dogr^ation and min of the order 
to which both belong^. Yot, says an acuto writer, 
* ta that min the Gothic, like a dyiag flower, scattered 
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* tm that ruin the Gothic, like a 

abroad tho seeds of a vi^rous progeny, w'lucti undias 
tho name of the Tudor domestio archit(|j|turo, forms, to 
this day, tho most valuable of all sty Ira for g(>aural 
purpos^^prhich coufoiues at once all 'qualities 
tliat can bo iAt^l fur tho Lirgotft or ulb sinallrat 
piiblio^r privato building—occlraiostical «lificra &k* 
ceptod—wnich in a word will givf us«tho sumptuous 
magiCficonco of tho IJoiisra of I'hrliameut, or the 
pictni-osque comfort of tho suburban or roadside 
ootfiige with its bay window and gabled: ixxif.” 

Thhi now style of a^itoctnnf has Iftou variously 
dosignatod tho Tudor,^o Horizontal, the Florid, and 
•thw ror|)ondiculm' Guthia It ia by this latter name 
that th» style is general ^ spokea of In sduntiAo 
works; and the term is^nerived nom tho peiqxju- 
dicular direction Cf tho mullions or slender strips of 
stone that difldo tlie windca#! loflgitudinalI|t «na 
tho pandlii^ that so largsiy docofato all otherwise 
vacant spaces of w'olL But if*all the other features 
of Uiis new style are taken into cmj||M^tion, namely, 
tho increased ox^iftasion of the embattled 

transoms, tho gorgeon^^m|^|^>f ftie famroofii, ^o 
vast pendants BUspclBh|£9miaair,and tlio luxnrianra 
of heraldio emhlaz^fl^^liat enriched the huildingB! 
tho term florid is thoinoBt expressive <nd appropriate. 
The effect of the tombinatioik of aH these qi^ties 
may he seen in llonrv Vll.’a di^l at Westminster, 
King’s College, Canibndge]^d St. George’s ohapel, 
Windsor. That of Kings CSll^ Camhndge, begun 
in the reign of Henry YL, am finished-in.that t>f 
Henry VU., is oonsideim to ho'themqjtt perfect spe^- 


’ ■ ^ g r v -'-rxt Q- ^ V ■ ■ ■' 
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which is oouifxiBcd ontiroly of nmhos'of (ho most 
iiiiy and iiidu^nKtliblo construction, and coverod 


with exquisite fiin-liko Irocoi-y,* they aie splendid 
kyond imagination, Et<m Collogo'and chaiwl^also 
nilords another s]X!cimeu/m«tius styfo of ariSiitootiiro, 
which, os before He<‘n,1^us fouadodHenry VI. as 
a prcparaioiy school to Kinig’s College, Cambndgo. 
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• KTOX OOLLpiK. 

• • *' ■ , 

Some iSoa iflay.bo formed of'the riohness of tho 
decorations in e^esiastical odifioos ftom some bilks 
of expenses Which have l^n presonred, rblatiq 































































;\THE NAH O NAL J^^TO It t OF pasBT IlE ,: 


lloaijchantp dupol, Warwick, a cJuipel th\t liad been &o., 
doviaod by Bidtard Ib^uditwan, <»rl W Warwick, who the 


which wofa to be gildyi trith tibe 
whole to bo oxocuted foiil252. ^Bat tUktokab was 


"Johu Tniddo, of \V«!«tmmstor, glazier, on tlio :i3rd 
Jimo, in 2b Henry V., covenanteth,tDif!fazo all tlio 
windows in iho chapel in Warwick with glass 
bsyond t)ie soiwi, and wdth no glass of England: and 
llmt in tho Qnost wise, Vith tllb licst, eldest, a^^d 
strongosti glass of hcyniid the h'o, that may oo hod in 


England, and of^the finest cdlonrs, bhl^, yelfbw, red, T the to«ab, ahovo and about prnieip^ image tlmt 


images to bo made m breadth, mn^i, and^t^kness, 
&c., to fourteen patterns i||^e of wood.” Austin 
also “covenanted to nlhke eighteen Igss imkges to 
'stand in other honsings,' as shall bo appoffi&l by 
patterns, wlieieof nino after <mo sido and nh^ after 
anotlicr. Alsu ho must make a hearse tef stapft <m 


ptiipum, snngtiino, ajil vlolo^ and of all other colours 
that sliall m<jst necessary, and best to make rich 
nt^d embellish iho luaitei's^images, and stories, that 
shall bbdelivered and apriuintt^ % flio saidaoxocntors, 
liyt^ttems in papci^ aalerwaids to be newly traced 


shall lie in iho ^mb, accordiivg- to a pattern, 
and workmanshm to th^ repairing to be at the diai^ 
of tho said Will Ausuu. And^tlie executors (di^ 
pay for every imago.tliat shall lie bn the* tomb, 
of tho weepers so mdue In lattcn, 13». 4ii„ and for 
every image^of ongols so made, 6*.; and &!• every 
pound of ktmn ^hat shall ho in the hearse, fbil., and 
shall pay ana l8c.ar the costs of ^le said Anstan for 
setting the said images cftid heam.” One thing 
only W!»s*wanting, and Beauchamp chapel wo^d tHen 
bo complato. This was tho elBgy of tho deceased earf, 
its founder; and Austin covenanted for 402. to cost 
and make an imago of a man armed, of fino lattcn. 


unncal it, and finely and Btrunf^ly sec it in k^e und 
wndor, as well, us any glass is in England. Of white 
glass, green gloss, black glass, ho shall put in os little 
as bo needful for tho showing and setting forth of tho 
matters, images, and stories. And tlio said glazier 


sliaU toko charge of tho same gbiss, wrongbt, and to gami^ied with^rtain ornaments, .viz., with swoid 
bo brought to Wm-wiek and set up thei'o, in the and dagger, witli a garter, with a helm and crest 


windows of tho said cUnpol, (ho oxcontors liaying to Tinder his head, and at his fochiS hoai* muzzled,'and 
fho said glazier for every foot of glass 2«., and so for a griffon perfectly nigdo of tlie^ost latton, nocording 
thowho^ 912, Is. JOd.” 'J*he next agreement was with to patterns." It is singular that wdiilo the accounts 
(he carjjontor for^desks. poppies, scats, sills, planks, thus minutely dc^ribo the workmen employ^ in 
im organ loft, Ac. *'i'licn come Iho painter. One oxcenting tlio pafferns no mention is made of«t1i!^ 
.lolm Jhentwoodj citikim and sfoincr, of London, on %tist who formed them. The total cost of this chapel 
Hie 12lh of 28 Henry VH., “ covenanted to piint and monument was 24812.4s. 7d., equivalent to 24,8002. 
fine and enrionsly, to make at Warwick, on the wests of dkr present money. 


wall of the neWyjlfhpel there, tho doom of Our ljOi*d 
Qo(f Jesijs, and ^11 innnny df devices and imaguiy 
thereto iKslonging, of faf!* and sightly proportion, as 
the plotip ibivu servo Vnr, wiln iho finest colours and 
duo gold; and ihS sai(^ Brentwrood sliaU find all 
mannef of stuff thereto, at his cliarge, tl^said exe¬ 
cutors paying thereforesidl. 6*. fid” ^ B« tSero was 
another pabiter oMiie railptnro, Kriiwto Colebnm, 
of London, who, on tho Llth Juno,^^ Henry VI., 
"covenanted to paint in most fino^ai^t, and curious 
wise, four of stone, ordained f^the now chapel 

in' Wanvick, tlio ono rof Onr Lady, the oilier of St. 
Oahricl tho angel, and two less images, ono of ttt, 
Ann, and anotW-^fif St. George: tlxse fourMo bo 
]iainted with fuicst oil in tho richost, 

finest, and fredicst' clothin^'flmt may bo matle of 
fino gold, azure, of fino purpurO, of fine wliite ajid other 
finest colours nocessaiy, gasDAislied, boulcrod, a3.~d 
]x>wdercd in the finest and ourionsost wiifb; all -the 
cost and workmanship painting'to bo at tho ohargb 
of tlio. said Kl'isti^.. the exoefitors paying for the 
sumo, 122.” 'Next/t’^owrf two marblers, one under¬ 
taking to orebt a tomb and tiie ad,ioiping part of tlie 
cliiiiHjl paveanont, and tho ofiber with aiifoundor and 
ccqqiorsniith who ogroed to providqjjbo iiptal (untf- 
^nents, and tlio lutlen plates for tlmRmb, consisting 
B^no Jarge. plate and nnnfMWDes to go round 


of o^r present money. ^ 

At this jijno cimtlcs such ss had been crfictqd under 

i ,ho Konnua kin;^ wore no longer nStded, oi^pt on 
Jfo Welsh and Sxittish borders. Those that existed 
wore maintained fil alltlipir strength and miriosty, 
and odditioiA wci% made to them in accordance with 
their original stylo; but there were also added , 
spaoioiis courts rioh witlu “ fair-compassed windows," 
within tho kpaco pTOtcotctj*,hy tho broad meat and 
loophnlcd tower. The ensiles ^built witlilnthis period, ; 
however, wore of a*difl;ercnt construction: nniti?.^ | 
tile charoclbrs oS castelli^cd and domestic «ar^atoe- J 
tore. Tbeso castellated nfil|piion8 were often highly H 
^niamentud, and generally cnclostxl quodmn^ar : 
cofirffwards. Sdbh wnt'o llorstmoncc^ix, in tfussox, | 
, Imilt by Lord Si^ an^ Sfclo in 1448, and^^Tattershalb 
in Lincolns1ijj|mcrcetcHl by Iiord Treasurer Cromwell 
in 1455. Tbo^ fai^p al interior feature of these noble 
residences was tue^l^^ll, shapodf^ a parallelogram, 
](^ge anddofty, witOni|||^n^rB of the roofs idiaped 
into lingo pmidants, carved, and cm- 

Idazoncd with horaldio insignfllj^.. That of Horstmon* 
coanx had seventeen octagon towers and a machioob^tod 
gateway, and 1(03 therefore warBko in appearance;' 
but in'somoof tlieeo bnildingfi^ and perhaps int^ 


S ie iiptal omar- also, there was moro th^ appearance than the reality 
mb, consisting uf strength. Lioena^ w(^ oftmi granted to embattle 
ies to go round aM fortify manor-houses; bpt the oecm'ated gable and 


I jarge pmre aim nnmrwqices to go round | and tortity manor-tiou^ra; optuie deccnated gaote ana 
imb, witli hcai-so, shidibi of arms, inscriptions, < handsomo,oriel window superBeacd, to a.great 
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protection {k , 

8im. ThiAgroat ^all ^ v%b still the ^stingnlsluu^ 
fMtoro of the^ dontostil aiTanscroent; tlio oi^cr 
d^inc thore with hia retaiHors, domestics, and gnests. 
Btat thd. gre^t hoitscs of this age wejo not erected 
with much rcgard*for domestic cojn%l* Thero was 
a greatojr number of Wging rooms and ollu'es, biits 
they wigolU pitividodVith living rooms as compai-ed 
wiui the Edansi^s of present day. Ekborato 
decoratio^ ai^ spacious pahifbd windows were more 
highly pmod than convwiTence ami comfort. Tlio " 
great was a splemMd room; but tlio ajwirtraorttfl 
above were generally of n primitive clifi- , 
r^terTnaving neffher w'ood linings nor plnstai- reil- 
Even the d<x/hs,and windowq^cro ill closed, 
aM tapestry and hangings wore stnl nsed for tho 
doublo^puriwso of t^xuating the walls and keeping 
tlm wind out* This was inmo especially tho case 
with the ordinan' country^luWlings of tho pn^pric- 
tary_ ohfesos, which wero const,rncted umn the Siuuo 
tashioii %8 tlie castellated mansions,is, with an 
ppm court and a Jiall. Most of th^scT'lionscs wero 
built of timber; for though*ho buil/ling with brick, 
wmeli liad been disused for centuries, was^yow ro- 
vlvcsi], it was by no means common. In soimi cases it 
would appear, that hoitses were fitilied upon the spot « 
where wood was felled; but fti populous districts it 
Was sometimes procured from a distencu. This is 
evident from a passage in the Paston ijctlors, where it 
is stated by tho hidj^^ho wi'oto it, that if she should 
sell her “ woods now.^ere will no man give so niiiuh 
for thorn by near an hundred mai\s os they bo wortli, 
bocauso ilwre bo so many wood sales in Norfolk at 
^usitimo.” ' 

'Ibo quantity of timber used in the ci’oction of somi^ 
of Ibo groat manor-hou.scs wss enormips. That of' 
Eltham, rebuilt by Edward J V., aflbi'tls on apt ilfus- 
tmliou fl^K fast. Mt. Ttncklor obs(‘rvos of halt 

“ Tho y^torior^yf magnificent. Tho ^asto am talent 
ages arc concentrated in its dwgn: arid it is scarcely 
possible to imagino pruiwi^fons mlri'o just and noble, 
a plan more perfect, ornaments moA ap(8x>priato and 
bcuutiful; in a word, a whole more harmonious than 
this'wgal lianqueting iT*)Ta. Tho mninlx-ams of tho 
roof full seventeen; Riches sQiiaro, lind twenty- 
oiglit feet lung, porfoctQi straight and sound threngn* 
and nro tlio prodiuH) of trec»of tho most stately 
growth. sA forest nsiist Imvo vi«l(led flio choiceft 
timber for tho syply of*this building; and it is 
evident that tho material has been wrought with jn-, 
credible laboiy^nd skill.” T /* * ' 

JJoscciidin^*from tlio higllfer^clafwes to tbo lower, 
tho transition is almost dinx-t frmu t^ mansion to | 
tho hovol. There tvero few iutog||||Ko dwollings I 
except in towns, ^’ho home^^pWintry gentleman | 
was of scanty diniciisi||iU|ll^^ mean ajifiearanc^; I 
while tiiat of tho yedhuAild jionsant was a chimftey- i 
loss dwelling of rongpRiflerB or clayt' Burghers h^ • 
a hotior class of tenements; some hcii% sulwlantially 
built of wood and'sonio of stone. fVs for (mnlont 
merdunts, they wero jjorluipa better provided with 
comfortable homes than th^ords of castles. Stow ; 
says of tho house erected ^ ^r John Crosby, an 
aldemsn of Ijondon in 14^6, thgf it " was Very largb 
and boautiful, arid tho highest at that tigie in tho city.^’ a 
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waft!spent mgre npm the exterior, liko^that of cas-' Scarcely any ^pmon of rankedied m iSus li^ l^liose 
tollfttod luauHlonM, ihan on.tlio inteiior. 4gn« Pas- warf ^ perpetual^ by., moment, with 

ton, wri^nk of bar lord’s town ■bouse of ^^or^dh, hik^ffigiea in free atone, mafble, or metal upon; it ao 
whieh#ra| flrebably built of stone. anB exhibit*® «n tiiat artists had full empbyment for thdr talent, 
architectnml taste without, intimates that she waa which could not fiiil in bringing theij art»to ooa- 
puzzlod how Uie could pub her diusliandfiB writing siderablo perfdjption. Many of these memoriala are^ 
bisird and bis coffer beside the bod so that he^uld ^indood, oxtremeljr elegant a^ Elaborate, both in 
have snaco to sit to write: an inconvenience to which design and execution. • ' . • V . 




puzzled how slie could pub her diusliandfs wijting 
bqprd and bis coffer bosido the bed so that heuonld 
have Sfioce to sit to write: an inconvenience to which 
fiiw even of the humbler classes whppUSpTho pen are , 

now called uponrto endure. « bg, this art was not iiPa floTlrishmg c^diti<ni. Pew 

&it^ 4 /Kre.—Scui])tiiro during this period arrived to'' portraits were painted iif thiS {KoiM, Ufbso tiiat 
greater fiorfi^ition tlian find yetfbeon knoi^inE^- were display no peculiar' shill. Almost the only 
land. ’I’he sculptor’s art was popular. 'iSioy worc^ painting patronized was what is called heral^paiab* 
luoie employed* and belter rowaidedlbr Ihftr works mgj and that did not receive vot;f liberal ptft^na^. 
in this than in apt/ former period. Ecclesiastical It is recorded tlmt the carl of Warwick employ^ his 
edifices ubouiidod with tlioir productiona Hut it was tailor lor the minter’s^ work* to ho displayed in «e 


luoie employed* and belter rowamedlbr Ihftr works _ 

in this than in apt/ former period. Ecclesiastical It is recorded tlmt the carl of Warwick employ^ his 
edifices ubouiidod with tlioir productiona Hut it was tailor lor the pinter’s work* to bo displayed in fiie 
not in the images of saints that their skill was so pageantry of his emba^ to France; and that, tailor- 
niach<iiis{)Iayed us in scp^clfl'al ntonumopts. Altar like, he used eleven ^tu'ds of paint in lenffth and 
■ 3 »^tar-toml)s, with<tfflgiesof thodcpaiicd rocumlxmt eight in breadth to rofroitent the streamer of the diip 
them, wore erected at g^t cost; some of which, ia which tho groat earl sailed. One of the most ede- 
M tliat of Hichard Koauchump, carl of Warwfck, he* brated painl&ngft of tliis ago was the **BaMcesof 
fore noticcf^ were placed beneath stately canopies, Heath,” paiiAeA in the cloister of St. Paul’s, at the 
and placed in iuclosuros'sufficirmtly capacious to servo exptmso of John Carpenter, to%vn clerk of Loudon ; 
08 cnapcls for celebrating masses for the deceased, but its/:debrity chiefly arises from the circum^taUce, 
'J'heHe recumbent oifigies exhibit highly advanced art that it viss tho original of that sfih^uently painted 
in their exeeutioQ, and aro valuable as portraits of^ by the &mous HiBoeiu. This painting contained tho 
the doeeasefi, preserving tho distinction of costume, figures of TOrsons in rail the different ranks of life, 
pnj^osaion, and offieo. Tho monarch apjxiara in his dressed in the ^tnmo of the and was peintod in 
regal attire ;*thejR-e]ato with his mitre, crozier, and imitation of ohe of the same kind in the cloister ad- 
pontificals ; the knight with his helmet and coat of joining to St. Innocent’s churehfard in Paris. Hut 
mail; and tho noblo lady with dolieato wimple, flow- tho real paintora of this, as ^(fftho previous period, 
ing drapery, and Ixuidod hair. Tho most olabomte were tho illuminators of manuscript, whose works, 
Uotliio'art is displayed in somo of these chantries; though less rich in purple and gold thanjluso of tho 
l^iit of Homy V.^, at tho eastern extremity of West- fourteenth century, aie frequoiitly very uooura 
minster Ablwy, Ix'ing tho most perfect specimen. Nind tastoMly executed. The illuminations of thi 
‘ a^'consist a variety of natural objocts; and tliey 

gi>» us not only iaithful portraits of kinw, prinos, 
prelates, an^ nobles, but lueo a^iew th^t1(^tume, 
customs, ii^nnei-S, ai-ts, and cmployiuAitj and of their 
ahns, sliips, houses, and frimilure. This delilkto art 
of illuminating wis cliicfly cultivated by the mon^, 
and many bcantiful specimens of the art are still pre- 
Horvod in raro public and private libraries. , 

Poetry. —Altliongh tljor«,wor 0 iinmerous writoirs of 
verse in this porii^ them wpre but few 'I'ho 

illustrious fivthera of EngJii^ poetry—Chaucor and 
Gower—died at its^ooiumuticemunV: and after tfieii 
dksith tbo diving art of poesy laiigulshod. Jl'bb only 
three deseiving of mentidftin tho uogo of liistoiy, are 
^'riiomas Ocelevo, John Lyd^^ate, aub James I. of Scot- 
lauch^all of whom pi^ivfess to have taken Clianoer for 
their model: bfit nonc^of whom tonclhod tho harp 
wiUi soch driHul fiifgers os their gi-oat master ill 

Ouclevo is fruPi|j|||dknown wrifcr of any oonsider- 
^l)Io quantity of veraP M tor Chaucor. He fluuriihed 
in the reign of Heniy Tw^mUon places, him about 
'^the year 1420.'. He seom^lft^vo boon personally 
acquainted wtjth Chancer, ano^to have received in¬ 
structions from him. in poetiy^ for he frequently 
laments his death in his productions. Thus, in one 
passage he writes:— ^ 

“My dcre luays^, Oed his Bonl quHe 
Aitd Cider Oliauefr fiiydo would haye me taught ; 

CiusTiiY Of iissny v_ wwirniasrKB. .. . P«t I was date, and loaniod lyte w'naqght 


l^at of Homy "V.^, ai< tho eastern extremity of West¬ 
minster AblH;y, Ix'ing tho most perfect specimen. 



































^ « Aina I mvworthf iMTattrhomnira^lef 

TWa lamia any tieamira ami nchoR*,* m 

«Ditli by Aiha haimo Irramble w 

U«touad»b9“ ^ 

Oock'vo ooqiposmi a cunvidoialilo nuvtiicr of pooma, 
but oijly a few oj ihein liaTO biewtlimiglit ^mtUy of 
pu1ilici|iion. JJa As]^<>w i>c'k<'ie<l nnd publihhctl siA 
of them ift 1796, mi A RiiKni liiin the ooinpliment 
of uUMo 1i)H <j[^oico fo‘r their “{Xinliar btu- 

pidilv." Hi|| real rhn^oloi^fts'o ^Hjet has been Ihnj 
dmenbed yitli gioaf juMico by Waiton —“Occlavo ' 
i«lj^eoblo writer von^deied as a ixwt; andhisohief 
m^lUaqcins to bo, that his svrilings contributdll 
•propagate and astablish thoM* iin]novominfh in onr 
lan^ago which warp now lx‘gimiing to tako ploco. 
^is wxnka indicate a*LoMn(>^ of {imnina; and, on the i 
wholof promiho no^iatificalion lo niosc who seek for ^ 
inventuin and faiiey/’ . ^ i 

Jo^n Lydgate, wJio was a monk m the gitat Bene-1 
dictipp idouonteiy of Ht. {<a1nwnds1iui£ was the most 
lanvsiB voisihor of the fifteinth dAitniy. Ititnon at 
tributes aboso two linudiLd and lift^ poems to his ' 
mnso. Ilia piincibal woikwpi inti d were tlieso four- ' 
‘l^e Life of onr Laily,’ ‘Ulio Fall of I'rin'^* ‘The 
of Thebce,’ and ‘Tho Ikr *inction«of 'Iho^.' 
}{is chiof oxci'llcncios are tho hmopthness of his veiri- 
fioation, and tho strength, baantj^, and fxipionsnchs oi 
his desciiptions, in whioli his woiks abound. The 
lanmage of F.ydgalo nrnkea a inkier n^vpiaich to 
modem English than that of any pionxling writer. 
As an example, wOin^o his desi i iption of himsidf fiom 
his life and death ofVector — 


won in tlib «<a-]il, living nbovo 
l^lntomb'^ wiUiin tiiU vrn dotii I.y^te lie, 
laforuor tm Cumw fur Ills pooM • 
t •' Ail over Knglsiid. * 


But, however pop^r Lydgato might haw the 
laurel csowit n^st boeawaided to James [.,*king of 
Ikllldud, lor {xndio geniiuv both as rpgaids otiginalUy 
and thejiowcis of iiivontion. Of his piineijvd ^otK, 
‘The Kingja (juiiii,* it has lieen observeil witli troth 
that tlierois nbtliing in Englislupoetiy so elegant 
and tender fiom tho time af (miuscr to tluit of 
This pxim was ■Written wliilp a captive in 
4hml^d in honour of Ididy Jano BiauFui t, his bcauti- 


i.iUK*r 1 % ur iii imirr «ih un* 

(.Hiiisists of SIX ^auli s, in oveiy juiit of wliH 
display 1 x 1 a vmd infaginaiioii, iichiiess of ( 
uiKl iinention, and tiiiu pwiiM genius 'IT 


Sector — 


I am n monk hv mv pioft 

In Ikiry callcil Jisin Iiydgifo by . y rnmp. 

And winr a lialul of pufirtiun, 

Althongli my life ngno not with (be muiA, 

I Tliiitiiuiliile ahouhl With things B|(in(iull, 
As I must n> ids cunfi’Ni unto jon all. 

Ant T iml hi ri in proceuf • 


AT his roHliiAnil [Iliiirv V J whgm 1 oonhl i.ot refiMe, 
< 1 humlily do iKwneh np Ibose ttintfoad 
• »)r Icunro hnic, (his stmy to poim* • 

If any t«iuU tin n lu (hoy lind to bn 
Ur tiiur, that ruinmiUod irby im> • 

• 

That liny will of their aenllMscwi tako p*!!!? 

Tile ratlxr to nimet aii^iin nd (be same, 

Tlum msldy hi opnileSlii it with d siioiii, . 

• • • For well I wot4t is alit wilbout bbime; 

KrensfO I know*lhe v, rso 1^ K in M wiping 
As Ih ing homo too ihort anu soino too long. 

For Obnneer, llSt my mitfler was, onil knew 
W h it did belong to wi dmg •« se and prose, • 

/ stnniUi d nt small faults, nor ^ 1 1 dul view 

"f ViUi wsmlrn <!}o tho worlonind boQlp ot tboso 
^ Pliat in bn nmo didt write, A^ot wouldsianut 
' I At any man. to Aiu- bim or tuTiuot. 


Lu gate was a fi^eraWKh(]lm|flll^ell as ^xxit. lie 
HbSl travelled in FraAs^^^tfmly and was acquainted 
with all the learning ctZilb ihacs iii which ho fiouiv 
isbed. ..itriiaid^^lnn that ho an eloquent 
rfaotortfiian, an expon niaihoinaticia% an acute j^iki- 
sopher, and no mean diyino. But if wre may hmiovo 
tlio epitaph which wnis insciihcd upon his tomlf in 
tho cbnvcnt * of Bt. Edmwdshnry, ho was more 
famous os a poet than for ady other branch of learn¬ 
ing. It reads Ufos*. — \ ' •. • s' I 
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4jiigl^d in honour of Ididy Jano IKauFui t, his beauti¬ 
ful nnsticiA and afloi wauls Ids queen. Few ladies 
li.wc had HI fine a \Kicm conqx^si in their piaiso by 
either a royal or piehei in liner .is tho i.<ady .lane. It 
(.Hiiisists of SIX ^auti s, in oveiy juiit of wiiHh thdio is 
display ml a vmd infaginatioii, luhiieiss of cxprosuoti 
amt iinention, and tniu pwitM genius Thu stoupsrf 
ills ]|nu is d<M‘iibixl ||i the fuim of a dionin, in^Tiioh 
he imagines lithindf tiaiibixii ted in a bright eluuS (u 
the planet Venus, and adiipited into tluf palacu of thS 
ipuxn of laivo Having licaid his pathetic (ale, Voims« 
inomiscil hei aid, and m nils him niidi.r the i omluct of 
(imid Ilfqxito Minoivafor odvii'o. Having leochcil 
the pnlaen of Mineiva, that g(xlA\,»^‘i, finding tho love 
ho desenheil to her to bo sineeie, vii tuoui( and honour 
ablo, among other counsels advises liiiii to — p ' 

Piny fnrhinc hrlp; f.>r smrU nAAi lyJliiiig 
Full oit alsiiit bho sodiywly dioth bimg. 

Having dohecndeil fiom the celestial palace of Mi¬ 
nerva to his nalivu c.u th, the ]io« 1, iiiidi.r the guidance 
of Good Hoim>, M>ts out in qiiestpif For tun J| and after 
1i.ave11ii)g Iniough a lieunliliil coinitiy, whiih fs^- 
hcitlxd in lieh pcxdieiil langii.ige, horoiihirtho giHhilras 
sitting on tho gionnil,dieM.cd iii^ ]niii culumed lobe, 
Htomuliines flowing, somotimoii hihyiiig, with her 
wheel hefiiio lier, fiuA yrliti h 1 ii*m^ manv fall Ipiad- 
loiig into a pit from wlltiJiFfuw uneigisf.a Fuitnne 
smileil on the royal lurer'foi lsivin}piiltpImoil tho aid* 
of tho goddess; she Ixulu him mount her wliet^boldly, 
aud to Maud fiim and liuld fas(^ but in ashisting Iriin 
to mouii1j|lio Miys, A ' • 

• Hhe b} lire wwA' •* 

iH^iruoigb, that tliAewilbin 1 woke 

Tho loyal piw now desriibos liis pahifnUpoiploxily 
as to wheth<{r%h(yi had pomkhI was a roln dicam pr 
a real viiuyn, wj^u could afiiilM him any Milid hope. 

; But Jio was 60011 jclioveil. Walking to'tlio window 
uSi hiiP prison • "tuituie whil^l^ calk" alighted 
upon Ills hand, with a stalk of gillulwtrs in hoi beak, 
on tho Il.ivi*s of fhst^wijis of whk h weio written. - 

AwiApI awako* Ibringinfar, I Iirmg 
The newM glad, tba^ihiwnil bun amt Hure > 
unity oonoort, naw I.nieh, and play, anil idug, , 

• Thoii art bend an glad an avciitniu: ' 

Fur id tho luiVyii doeiultMii fity ciinx 

The royal bvei's hleftik dcspaif^l^der whmh'ho com- 
meiu^ his iovo tale is noHinn^ into'immitigated 
joy. Tbere are fewalove poems in tho'EngUkh lon- 
gni^ce 60 rick in poetic fiincyas jTha Kings Qnoir,' 
wrilteh by thim^ king. It is believed tW. James 
wrote many mij^mueces, m<M>t of vYhieh have perish-^ 
By mitqo he jHRkoscd to have written “Clhri^' 

. 2 T. ^ 





^imcT ! 


Kirk*(rf <iQd .‘I^Mes to^ho Way?' Vfsiml studfafc was 

but Uio best fjrilios attributs ijiou^bf his fcscondottt, ^ iwraat^, biit M yet T ®1 *“^“ 2 ^ 

James V.,*^ ^ras oqnally gif^ and ciWly i^- branch of mxmo ftmisficd an ample fldd 

fortuflalb aft li# royal parent, ^t wlucheTer £)r cacrc ^ gp uTifl itultiv aC. 

thorn, they possess no ^all degiee of merit for wit tracts were w«tten thereon, and many wecM ^this 
BndhttWur: • • * • now mnwo %ro»o ^raiKsed for theihuroh, Imt very 

Mjuic.~lt inn Jo did not attain 1 o any greater- ifcw of them have been preserve. «ohn '^n^Uir ^ 
f* 30 ^u»n in this p ri'jJ. it considerably iinprorcil. Franchinu-s writore on miisio id this j^ri^aionbe 
It began, indotd, to isirtako soinowlmh o^tho form of this new art to John of Dunpabto; Mt t^ anpoars 
modern Juohxly aid harmony. . Tho Jiero of Agin- bo ontmeous. _ Thdfo is OTidenco Jlmt .J^n ot . 
roiii t liiid hid buntl with him when in Franco, who n)iin 8 tablo,_ who died A.n. 145w, was at jho Wad of 
pl«\-eJ on t< nelaiiijns and other^ristnimenls (*i how tho mn.sicianB of his^ time, ^ut conntergoi nt ^r aa 
{sjtli moining and oviming at his l^Vqstprtora. ^bkvftnted boforo bis -birth, ana wan not 04 Ji 0 udi 
Jf.’nrj' was also'a dovotcil admirer of CTnivii music, origin. • As n-gards tlio minstrelsysof tho mriod, 
aiiil a iiorformor om the organ, os was his move Warton i» conocl, it was in a.v^sry flourishingcon- 
acr'qinpiidliecl con temporary, James 1. of Scotland, dition, minstrels Join^ paid i&nch higher for tbei^ 
(..'hun-h iiiusio was cultlvat^l vith groiit caro; for soi-viccs than pnests. That soiflo minstrels booamo 
it wns*tlirr>iigh tho cur as well as tho cyostlmt Iho wealthy Ihoro can bo ^0 doubt, but that alh wore 
ondcuvourocl to cJJjtivato tho people. Grand highly i«id may bo quosthmed. Down to the^teigr 
ir^ewions and swoot Bfjimils»Boived Ihcir inarposo of Erlward JV.the proftssion appears to liavoi>ytakoi 
x;ttor than 4 )ru)iehiug and teaching. In catV-drals somewhat of aTa#ant character. As a riile, 
and conventual chnrcJios, *»d in tho ehapls of kings, wore neither eo liighly honoured nor so richfy xe 
prelatos, and gri-at Isiion.'i, ihero wore choirs of men warded as tli^y had fornterly bccll. Thoso who ex 
and Isiys who daily sang (ho servico to iho sound of colled im^hoir art, however, were still much respootec 
the org.in. And ecclesiastical music was not merely Both kii^ and nobles had bands of them in thti 
jiractised as^n art, it was studied as a scionco. It service, having board, dotbing, and wages albwei 
■wfiH one of the four sciences which constituted tho •them for the amusAncnl they afforded; but it seem 
quttirivium of tbo schools, and was studied with clear that their pay w-as not over liberal, for tho; 
gnsator avidity tlsA tlio other three—namely, arith- were often permitted to {torlorm in rich monasterie 
melic,' gemuot^, and astronomy. Tho youths of tlio and in the castles of less w-ealthy borons than thei 
niiiverailics, if designed for (ho church studied music masters, to inercaso their remuneJiRtion. In tho yea 
with tilJ view of obtaining the academical honours of 1469, the minstrel wofession^s chariorod by Ed 
buchclorsluid doctA'g: those who obbunod thorn being ward lY., and then it was tliatiho prefesdon bocam< 
morally certain, of obtaining jutdennent. Thus, in on honourable onj. Tlio guild or fraternity 
tilt year Hti.'l', Thouiks Suiutwik, Miw. Doc., wtis ap- ftvomed by a numihal and two waidons, anil aApl 
IHiintod by lleniy VI. to his uowly-fbundod college fraw^rs wore mveu to tlio coiporalion for correcting ih 
at (jumbndgOi^ib provost. Thc4 chief study o^disorderSiuninoguIatingthoaffursofthomiiistKls. 


somewhat of a vacant chai-acter. As a riile, minsj^ls 
were neither sofliighly honoured nor so richfy re¬ 
warded as th9y had fornterly bccll. Those who ex¬ 
celled im^hoir art, however, were still much respected. 
Both kings apd nobles had bands of them in Hitlr 
service, having board, dotbing, and wages albwed 
them for the amusAncnl they afforded; but it seems 
clear that their pay w-as not over liberal, for they 
were often permitted to {torlorm in rich monasterie 
and in the castles of less w-eallhy borons than their 
masters, to inercaso their remunejiRtion. In tho year 
1469, the minstrel raofession^^ chariorod by Ed¬ 
ward IV., and then it was tliaitho prefesdon became 
on honourable onj. Tho guild or fraternity 
ftvomed by a numihal and two waidons, anil aAplo^ 
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^IIAPTER V. 


■ad Commerw, from AS.* S99 to^S. 148t^ 


AffrieuUure.'j-'livnrxa the thirtcontn* cenWry, agri¬ 
culture liad boon ^ great ubjoot of attentJ^ In 
tho popubr estiiAilInn it wna then coAsideml hifre 
been cssentiolLw^nnoctcil with tho welfare of tbe 


coding ccnjmy there was a 8 c/trcitwt*f labonr ark«l( 
• M * fro^ cinunoipation of many m the villains, and 

jontlT* conWiy, ngri- that certain statutos were p^d ti^ remedy tho want, 
oot of attenti^ In sBut these statutci^had na .effects llw scarcity of 
cn ooAsidcml * 4 ? hifre liftmlvere rather incieaiAil than diminished, war add- 


loalm. During tho prcBC^|0^PHodj howovei? tho .was no enconi 
tillage of tbo land ivos by nomeans in a flunrishing continno tho^ 
condition. \Bnt there wore anuses for tins dodiinc. they might ^ 
In tho first plaoo, tho ware of fbo iH-riod took 1 nmbojs Aough Qr stat 
from tho pbng^i into the field of^hattb to fight and •logisTatnro was 
dio: And m tho next, those villaps who bad obtained tbe year 140& 
their 6 nmnQipatton.,jB rocovoring their fAodom bo- vided that n* 


' 6nmnQipatton|AA n^voring 
themselves t^vandiorafts or 


ing ti'nfold to t|^eir diminution. Boll^ this, thoro 
was no enconragemcnt4*givon to tholpoasantry to 
continno thoa^tonra in tho fiol^ On tho contra^, 
they miglit to have been driven from tho 

Aottgh statnt^H^^oueh the design of the 
logisTatnro was to bimnt^&to^ts handle.' Thus, in 
tbe year 140&*a new* staH^A^s passed which pro- 


person of whn^fer osiato should nut 

—a «_______ * A 


than com and grain, hod th€> offoo^tt 
Haakhttly of arable }and-4nuch Q|^Hi 
ground. It has been 


f iminishing the shiUmgs a year at leagj; but they should be put^ft 
ing inmed into (j^her labours, thar^is, of tlio fiold, as 'Uieir estatM 
>at in ttie pro- r^nired, upon pain of one {gear's im^istmment, and ic 





owlcd 4so and ransdia at tho king*s,Vill. It 4a» 
nlao euaoAd, thafc who^er hud fwowod tho pkn^h 
till he-was twelve ycna of ago, ahould continTO to 
follow it to old age. If tho legidaturo Lad provided 
thala tho poasuit ahould rooeia’o his jast hiro fi}r his 
laboun, tula inwngemcnt on nuai’s^tural liberty 
might ]iot have proved bmxlensomo; although even 
then^b^ iTo process %f reasoning, could snch rigorous 
legu^uve ontSlnientB 1^ jnsdftcd. But the case was 
£ir diroront.* Tho i^mlabounu' was to w'ork for sa 
muclPand^o more. A statute, fixing tho price nf 
laJiimr, which passed in 1444, declared tint suoh as 
doeolMKh loss should tako less,” and that "aLh 
•places whore lest was used to bo given, leiA should 
stUl*be given.” 'JHw wages thus fixed were for the 
fjfcar, and except oom^n ser-^pints husbandry, they 
wuludod meat ai{& drink. Tho wages fixed by 
tliis ttatut(f woi'O, for a bajjiif, 2U«. id. and 5 h. for 
clothipg; for a chief hibd, carter, or shepherd, 20g. 
and #. fin- clothing; for a ^A)mall savant, 10«. aiul 
4a Cjr clothing; and for a boy und^ fourteen, C«. and 
3«. for clothing. ^11 these hatl their meat and drink, 
but tbo common servant \ms doomed by this statute 
to labour for 16*. and40d. for clothing—and/or less if 
Hh did not deserve so much—and find his %wn. diet. 
In liarv'ost, it was provided that some additional pay 
should bo given; but it with miserably deficient, sat 
that all Uio year nppid there was no encouragement 
for the peasantry to continue theif labours in tlio 
field. Ilunco, in ^ito of tho cm^-tments to bind them 
to agiicuUuml ptwwits and to regulate tho price of 
lalwnr, tho dcficion*^- of laboig-ors continued to bo 
|p[t, until length it produced a coiupleto revuluticn 
in ^lO state of agriculture. 

It was about tbo niiddlo of tli’is century that tfjp 
raeticu of enclosing and convoiiang ngable lam^ info 
pasture gr-ounds bcoamo general; the primary cuuscA 
ibr w]mdj^ractico being the scarcity of hands to till 
tlio gpuim aifl tho*increasing vafue oft n-ool, wliy^ 
made it more^reiitablo to keep ^c^ka of sheep than to- 
grow brood-stuiTs. Thte ehclosnra of h^s appears to 
have'caused considerable commotion. John iteusc, of 
Warwick, in hisTiistoiy of the period, biUorly declaims 
ogcAnst tho nobility and gentry,for en*:losing their 
lands; * denouncing theu# os dc-populators, destreyers 
of villages, robbers, tyAnts, basilisks, cnomios to God 
hiftf nxan; men, Ife sa^, who wdlild bo syro to go to 
tho devil*when tnoy died.•House Aiys that he pre¬ 
sented a potition^to parl^mont, in 14.59, against tno 
proctioo, which w.-js disi^ga^cd, and that othoywti-* 
lions Biihscqucutly presontq^n parliament qt dilwrot 
dates, luul baeif nnilormly r^octod. ^ Bht Bouse could 
not have b^n an aouto doservor; for if lio had* 
oxannned into t]|^ causes' of this n|||ifco, TSb must 
have seen tliat it mainly hro8ofi|flVaocay of p^n- 
lation. This is distjpcwsoti^Rn in an Act whiAi 
passed in tho first yoar^^in^iy II. against pulling^ 
dowi) of towns, in wUy^R waodeolarid tltat “where 
in some towns two^mndred persons V-oro occupied 
and lived by their lawful labours, ho there occu¬ 
pied two or throe hordnKh.” But Rouse was not .the 


hold and nands, that of old time woK*W)nt td ho in 


only snperficial observer at this period. The griovanco^ 
-to wham this' docay of popi]Lti<m was ascribed was" 
tho couvursion of tilled land pasture and t)}o 
omsolidation of farms anil.larmholds “into ono m^’s 


mfltipliod." Thcebolief that the oolf^vi(lo#oft.rahlo 
into paiy^ure land was tho cause of the lato “decay of 
pt'ano,” and that^is lato decay was-the omso 
of rhatconversitm seems, indeed, to havo Ipng mnyivoii 
tho period. More partook of that boliof, for ho bitterly 
complains «f *tko process of converting arable inlo 
pasture land. Addressing a,nul>ft) of that time, ho 
relatcvi that ho oxpj-cssod^insolf thus:—“Forsooth, 
^ny Idkil, your sheep that were vamt <lo ho eo meek 
and tamo, i|gd so siaull enters, now, os 1 hear say, he 
bccoino so groat devourers and so >9ild, that they cat 
up and swallmv down tho veiy afcn thoinscJvos. They 
consume, destroy, and devour wliolo fields, honses, 
and cities; ibt looL ioffwhat parts of tho rei^m dotli 
grow tltfc finest and tho dc^ro^t wool, tlicso uoblcm|^ 
and gentlemen, yea, and certain abbo^ holy 
doulft, not contonthf^ thomsolvos with tho pearly 
revenu<>s and profits that wore wont toigrow to thcly 
forefathers and predocossofs of their lands, imr being, 
cHintont that they live in rest an<l pleasure, nothing 
profiting, yoa, much noyiiig the weal public, Icavo no 
ground for tillage. They inelsso all into itfslures,* 
they throw down houses, they p1n6k down towns, and 
leave notliing standing, but only the cliureh to dio 
inado a shcep-hohso. And as though you loA no 
small quantity of ground by foresYA cl^psos, lam^, and 
parks, those gcod holy men turn all dwcllhig-plnucs 
and all glebo land into desolation and wildeimoss.” 

This wholesaJo oanvorsiou of arablo into jiastuto 
lands, notwithstanding the doca/ of pupiAation, Imd 
tho effect of raising Uio price of com in this period. 
Tho fi-equont dcai-thsj also, wlimh fxxmtred tcnd<yfi*to 
tho same result. In tho pi-csunt^agn, Yf com is double 
•its ordinary jn-lbo, it is scvorelyjblt by tho groat Ixxly 
of tho ixJople; but ft .the fifU4hil^ century ibwas 
sometimes throe or four*aHd even morc,fi:iino8 tho 
^n-iep than H had bociT iif tho precodiii)^ iwriod. The 
most common prioo of a quarter of wheat wgs ‘4s. or < 
4s. 6(2., cijuivalciit t/o 40*. or of present money. 
In the ymi-s 1437-8, howe&r, il was slill higher >thu 
piico quarter bcing^^s^fi plac-o%*l2. (i«. 8(1., 
equal to 1^6*. 8(2. of prellhnt inAioy, or at about (lio 
price wliicH^rn fetched during somo years of tho 
gloat contin^tol wars in'tho early past of Ihe present 
century. Bbt%t dbis time, 1*4was 6*. 8(2. per 
(juarter, *i* appoi-s to have licon-octnsidorcd a low 
prioH |br in 1430 iib was enaokaLriiat wlieii it sold for 
tlfhfc ^im it mijjht bo curri^ oii^NjUio realm without 
licence, an enactment which wus^t^newed for ten 
ychil in 1441, andHicIito perpetual in 1444. On tlio 
other hand, if wheat ever less than C«. 8<l. pur 
quarter, hjffi tom lawtiuissod a n. 1408, fb grain was 


law appears* to have lioon accessary .to prevent Iho 
ruin of thoso whp qtili gi-ew corn, for of li^to years 
ihoro ha^ heoii an extreun-dinOUK importation of oom 
from tlio continent, m orddf* to flouurei a supply of 
]^nglifii' wyl, which* had reduced tlio prioo of wnoot 
to 2*. per qfihrtcr. When it> is txinsiuorcd that tho 
ayctago piodnA|f an aero of wheat did not exceed 
SIX bushels, or^Q||moro tSon a quarter, it is natiii 
to suppose tliJMto^laints wore made by gi^ 


iiA|f an 
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it foreign %om ■was allowed to bo import^ in I 
such Quantities %a to reduei tho mnte to^ low ^ I prowl 
AfwtiM /tfviiiti Y\ct coltivato their huidei Rirf oounti 


sorSnd appears to have foUAed twen^ five ywra ^Is of London in the mg^ of Hen^Vn for 
purchase, while, in tho reign of Edward IV,, it is Lydgate mentions, in one of his iioem^e arfvf-^ 

liiforred, fnun (ho reward “ Strabeny ripe amlVhon^ in tlie rysa" . 

apnrchensKOi of lift brother, tho duko of Claronco, or » ' ^ 

tho earl of Warwick in 4470—qpraely, either lOOf. That “my lonl of Ely" hart fino strawbofiics in hia 


> introdnw^ into gardens Iknd orobe 
aUo that the Orleans nlnm wa« brou] 
when tho English neld pbsaessim 


%iid orchis.* It«is 
t ■waa brou^t into tho 
pbsaessim of that part 


per annum inland, or 1.0001. in ready monef, lan^ 
was then wortli only ten ycais’ purchwo, Ait it 
must bo rememDored that this monarcii, from tho 
nnmerons confiscalioiiS of tho estates of tho adhorents 
of iho House tif l.ancaslor, was rich in lands, and, at 
tho saige time, as his oonsfllntshabil of borrowing 
poor in money. • A^ the same tim^ ladfl might 
h^ii|p‘n thus retluced in value, for tho circumstances 
of tiio times were sui-h as to rendei^ the tenufb of 
lands very uaecrtain. It is oven probable that land 
,was worth much less than ton years’purchase, for Sir 
.John Fwtewmo, advising Edwiird IV. to reward his 
soiwants with money rather than with land, says, “ It 
is supposed that to wime of them is given 1001. worth 
of land yearly, thAt would have hold him content 
with 2001. in money, if they might have had it in 
haiwr.’’ I’nt it can hardly bo imagined that land 
had spnk: so l%w m value as to Iw worth only two 
years’ iiurchoso, os this odvioo of Fortescue’s would 
ctmvcy; jand it would rather seem that those who 
receivtsl row^ards from Edward wore more disjiOHca to 
Iiavo oash*in handrAan ■wait for tho produce or the 
rents of tho aeres, ]|pwevcr broad they might bo, 
wrKcli lie might bestow upon them. Moreover, from 
past nxpcriciicos, tbcjf might have had an uncomfort- 
ablo idea tlwt ^cy naight not long rAain posseHsion* 
of swli Ixmntics; ^i^os cst^cs Rad changed hands at 
,every i-ocAfit rovohition, t»iir another revolution should 
take place, the^ iflightsagaiit r(^crt to their orijpnaU 
and rig]|j;Wul owners, fesidea, laud to let out at giveu 
rents was not of gitat value, for it is on record that 
thosreht of an aero ra aijblo laud varied six- 
poncQ to nhacpcnco^ §n^pbp abbot of EujKjp 14-91, 
lot eighteen acres orpastnft land on^ lowp for eighty 
years at fouipcncn halfpenny an acre: esrendy, hoW' 
over, RtipuRitii 4 g that all the thorns gluing thereon I 
w*re l<» be c»nrpatcd*withlu tho Cn« twelve years,! 
otherwise tho loose was to bo null and wiid.* ’ 


gait^n at Holbom in tho iinA of Edward Vl^as 
Skin Bco|i in a previous page. Fmite appear l9^ve 
been mmtJ attended to than in onyQrovioas pmod;* 
and that garden ground was vi^^flible is dear, for ai^ 
acre fetobw tlio incoasidovahlo^um of ten ahillingB 

a year: fifteen or even twenty times the sum pf an 
acre of arable land. Anri that tho value of garden 
ground chiefly consisted in its fruit trees is evident, 
for there woroano^cgohsblca gi-own oxoeptingH few 
cabbtges and herbs. I’lcasure-gardens «#oro 
commonly attafibra to.castlo-jialacgs and tho great 
abbeys, aid some care add skill wore display^ in 
their an^gement. The garden of Windwr Gastfo 
has been thus described by James I. of Scotland, w& 
was a prisoner thore, about a.p. 1414. 

• • 

Nov VOS time mticd fiwt t>jr tho tonria vail 
A eardyn faii«( and in the oomcr is set 
One horbero greae, viih vnndis long and small ’ 

Kailit about; and bo with treis act 
WoB all the plaoo, and liavthom faa|irknct 
. That lyf [living persona] vos noj^alktiig them fabySb 
That luyght vitlii^scare any iiTght aspye, 

, .So think Ihc bewis and the Icvis gn-no * •• 

fi^ Itcsrhndct ali thy allyca tliat Uicru were • 

0 And middia every fitrber might be acne A 

•Tho sliar]ig;rono sneto jnnirerro, 

0 (Trowing bo fnir with brancliest here and them 

That ns it aemyt to a lyf vititout • 

^ Tiio Isiwis aprosd the bi-rbcro td],aboat^ ^ <SSM** 


ponce to nVicpcncol fn^tfbp abbot of Eu 
let oightocn acres orpastuft land on^ k 
years at fouipcncn balfpcnny an acre: e 
over, stipulhiiitg that all the thorns fgm 
wSro to be cwnrpatcdawithlu the 4ii« 
othorwiso tho lease was to be null and v 


of him when ho was restored to his kingdun^liat he 
would sometimes instructHhoso ahoulf him in tho art 


jfinglond, A.1). 1000, B&yn, “ l 
little fruit, but it algiunds 
vinos, it in^ be time that t 


It lias ; 
sJ0rSf 
tn^ ni 


vinos. It inOT bo ti-uo tnnt. tnoro mignt bo lew com- wni 
pared withlipo sonny ^nds o^tho south'.v^K>re they t^ 
fthonuAod, but that tliero wore none is not striotly loSi. 
correct. Thera are ix'poatcd notions of tinoyards in is in 
domsstio dtxuiinouts; and tho opclosiastical arcliives JP 


otof iinmlin 1491, of cultivatinn; kitc^^en and ploakni'e-gardoiu^ and! of 
nn^ loup for eighty planting and ingrafting difilirent kinds of fniilr&oes. 
irc: oripendy, how> It may bo mentioned that^tho sowing of grasses 
ns griming thereon and tho raiding of bther foo<J foj* cattle wore tot* 
) CnV twelve years, pijictised at this ^riod. dt was not even life custom 
and wiid.* ’ to manure pastures, so thaVtlie cattle of that poriorl, 

tho pbsorvatipdk of (omi^rcd with tho Jaige^Mfod cattle of the present 
topic, who visitftl day, must have borne a strong resemblanoo to tlie 
s no vines and bnt lean kino I’Hahu)^ saw 4n his dream?,»As regards 
corn." As rc^rds siheop, their value ohieflf’consisted in tfieir wool, iVur 
might bo fow com* whiw artidSblfi^ of them were^jthiefiy kept, la 
10 8onth'.v^K>re they this ccntiyy tI!R|j||rco of a cow ivas 7a.; of an ox, 
none is not striotly lSa.4d.; of a shoej^l^^. iJIaAjit a hog, 2a,; which 
ions of rinoyards in is indicative rather of quM^ ^ than quality. 


of £Sy show .that e 
grape vino was culti 


. in,that northeiti lorolity the 


Printing.—’1 
printing ■was t 


a duringUlfcjieriod that the agt of 
vend—an aP|tithe valne of which 


ated'in tho reign ef Edward TV. .no pen can desdKbo. Three towns contend for the 

J*_• •'-..•I- - --L.__ 'v_ _ A*a • • a v«.v - • 


I jt 1 V&H not, iiulood, till foreign vinoa bt^auno morp 
plentiful that vineyards wont out ^citlti^vation in 
England, l^iat there was some^Bintion pud to 
.|^p 'oultivation of fruit-trlics is j JiiP^ rtain. ^ring 
pilLporiod tho cherry and a lewINtiotios of plum 


hoqpur of bavin] 


birth to this new art—via., 


th$ Germans agree: 


ieiim of plnm I rdbrating threo namos as 4110 &thm of this grand 
' ■ ■'5 • • 



DTm*RY AND 

*a • J 


uvroutton^ tho midffle age—Jobs (3iJenl)eTg; F^r i 
Sohoe^, and^Jolm Fast. Tho grand ftmdanumral | 
ooiieq>tioa of priBtiBg%)rlUi movoablo Buraga 
to Gutenteig alone; tho'part Si^hooffer iwd in ifio'« 
mstter being th« invonticHt of castin^ypos of metal 1 
by meana of .a matrix ; and thatfof Tuat, probabljj; 1 
*aa he vealCliy^ being to oatuat Gntonuorg, who 1 

wos jlK^ri wito the moaua of carrying out his. in- ) 
ventjtn by tii9prmtiqg of^rao boukii. But tliia 
now grt woeafor eev^rtu yeaiu confined to Germanjn 1 
It was not^tiudoed, till about thirty yeani had ela|«m ) 
tb»t .t waa introduced cither into England or Franco. ^ 
■ Ita ftttoduction into England is unanimonslv aecAb^ 1 
fto 'William Caxtdn; and although attempts have been < 


and {bat When a lad hA caaio fiom his native place 
to Loudon as a draper’s Itpproiiticc. Fortune smiled 
^ tl& Kentish lad. Li duo tituto ho bccnnio a 
m^tohmt and citizen of London, ^lu finally'he bo- 
came consul tor ^ho English morohmits at Bruges. 
At that time tho art of pritlling fitun movofiblo types 

3 as tlie wonder of all Gcnnany, and Cotton’s at- 
uUon was drown to it. Perceiving its unpnrtance 
as tho means of spreading knuwhslgo and dispersing 
the dark shades of ignoradco wluch had so long 
obscured tho human intolleot—as an art which, when 
broimht into'universal uso, would atmke tyrauny im¬ 
possible, and boc^o a safeguard against every form 
of oppression aniT't^yruption—Caxton left his mer¬ 
cantile functions thhl he mig’>t study and practise 
i^new invention. According to his own account, 
b^ioquircd ’’at greto chargo ai^ dispense” so ct^- 
ipj^to a knowledge of Gio new and adminxl art 
printing, that ho printed, A.». 147Ip at Colc^e, a 
l«ok, which ho hud translated out of the Frenclff 
into jim^h^^llcd ' Tho Rooul^ of tho Histories 
of Traye/ m appears to have printed Giis badk 
both in ynwfk and English, and Cilso to have printed 
tho faitin oration of Jiton*l{usHelf on C^ytrlos, duke of 
Burgundy boin^ created a knight,of the garter, so 
that tho productions of hto foreign press exhibited 
his* sUll 111 three different languages.* Caxton re- 
tui-noo* to England in K72, and in tho next year 
^ho^set up a^pvintingj^ss in London, probably in 
tBe almonry of ^'ostminstor AlJboy. The first Ixxik 
known to navo issued fnAi his Biiglish press vgas 
‘The.Game of Qliess,' v|hioh ho had himself trans¬ 
lated from tho French^ This was quickly tollpwod 


mercial sem of^^t brief period wasotliis mem^ble 
gyaotnici^:—**rr«vided'always thaVtl^ act dr ony 
part thercofi«or any other ai.-t luado or ft bo made 
nn^this present parliament, in no *# 1 ^ extend or 
be prejqmcial any lol^ hurt, or irilpoduncnt*to any 
aril^cer or morcllantstmngor of what nation or country 
ho bo, or shall for bringing into this iinilm, or 
selling By rctiril or otJicrwise, of any manner books, 
written or bnilHntcd, or for tho inhabiting within tho 
sakl realm for tho saino uitont,or ^ any writer, limp* 
itor, binder, or impr^itcr obsuch books as ho hath or 
yhaU Bavo to sell oy way of mcrehandlko, or for their 
abodciiu ths^samo realm for tho'cxot^iUing of tho said 
ocmipations: tiiis act or any pirt IhcnKif not.wtli- 
standiiig.” Tho effix't of this Ufk-ral and cniightuned 
cnoctimait was marvellous; for iii tlio luBcrago a Mood 
of light was sjtn'a<l*ovdr tho laud by the di^sion of 
knowlfidj^ which finally led gitvit Itefonuati^ 
Mam/aclwrc», Ac, — Tho cniiotment wliicl^mius 
ollutocd fitK) titi;lo iif Ixxiks is the nioro rvm^kilblo. 
becauso iho commorciul i^ts of tho lust pHi'liaiuona 
of this period, which gavo its saiicliou to that on- J 
lightened measure, arc not marked by any advanoo 
boyund tho principle of protection. Thus, in con- 
scHpioncd of petitions to that parliament from tho 
pinners, cutlers, bladosmiths, goldlk-atovif bbickamitha, 
spurriors, founders, cardmakers, wiremongors, ^d 
ooppersmitlis of London and ^tlicr cities, towns, 
borouglis, and villages, an act i^as •passed |>rohi- 
biting tlio importation of all articles mado by tho 

S tidonors. By this list of mauufaclnrera, it will 
perceived uiat Uie mauufacturo of metals was 
now divided into many branuh&: this uivisioti of 


>articloM prohihftoil,' namely, hamiesif {pr girdles, pins, 
knives, iuingers, tailoss’^ sheaivt i^'issoiu, and irous, 
tongs, fire-forks, gridiron«,^(ock,-loek8, ko^s, hinges,^ 


oiTO translanons. Caxton Tived to seejho qjt cstU'^ 
blishod in England, for before his ^||||KQer printing- 
presses were set up in T.ondon-^Pmow of Tboodmu 
llood, John Let tow, jtV ^umdUlihelina, and Wynkyn 
do Wordoj—who being gHj^gaars, had probably hoc* 
brought into Engl^pkijr Oaxtou dAbis assisfants. 
From its first inti^raction into Eimlind, tho art of 
printing received encouragement. "Caxton, indeedn 
lived to SCO its produutibns allowed to come into.the 
land as freely as tho light from hoaven; and wose 
wlio practised the art or tra^pd ^ books as merohan- 
disn, not <mly jpofoctod but encouraged hy l^yr, 
|n- in tho reign of Bicliard 'irf., among the vm- 


bmucles, chains, latton nails wiUi iron sbatiks, tnrnol.**, 
candleet ||ks , both standiiS and hanging, holy vmtor 
.stops, «l^|ffing'disheii, JaWs, uiWIain rings, 

cards for^cml, glosps fui^gow^ buckles for shoes, 
brooches, b?^ un and Iradoii siKKins^ wire of latton 
and iron, gra^, and other articles manufiotured by 
tho poliliOifbnJ^ 4'hiH is a saificient fniof that tlio 
mchUlio'a^ wore improved in this |)criiMl, altliough 
it nfti;}t still h^cunsidcred theyjrcro in tlieir infancy, 
elp^ally if compaied with#tlfeiPjift^*iit slafo of per¬ 
fection, when it would bo difficnl\to rupiii^ any 
roqmsito ai'tido wlrichiii| alreiuly in tho in.arkct. 

The most importan^ranch of England's ludustn 
in iho fiftppnth centn^ .waA tliat of tho ^othioiu. It 
svtts at length discovJ^ .thaTit wouht tNi.nuJBb pro^ 
fitablo to tiim wool into cloth *at luiiuo than to pay* 
foroignera foradoiug it; and (hat wiH>l,iivido into 
cloth vras a more valuably arH^ fur ex'iiort'than in 
tho fleece. ^ li is Hue lhei!l? WCTO no. factories, but 
there wern numerous hands engaged m tho mahafan- 

X__A .1-iva #ni____ 


tura of clotUI 
iia branches 
caider, tho s] 
shearman or < 


f J?ho man 
lAworkmi 
«r^H|h|dhi 


» maniifacturo tras carried on in all 
orkmeii in-theif own homes. Th^ 
[|h|iho v&avor,* the fuller, and tV 
uinvorkod tor the timlesuan^liw 

....- 




^ ^nE yjATl OKAL nyXOHY OT EfflBy d: 

oapitafl "was ^gagod in dotb-inakiiiff, ir^thtar own ^ . • g] 

oottale. And ti>ey were takto wn(Jpr?the fto®’** ^ ^ ^_ 

toctioTof ftflawi The dealings of tbocTo*m^r 

lAa mnrrktva 'TAmil&fMW l»v etetuto. Thoil rasper nnfoyoilTablo to 


UpkNKT lY;-^Kie<iAiit>; 


nEonos^n. 


* Commerce .—^Tlto rule of the blouse cf LaantMetmM 
ot rattier unfavourable to th^ interests of tire natioiud 


-1 is atatute. Thot ratpor unravonrawo lo me inierosis oi me nauonai 

wS«r3;- D^g ttat ™l„ tr.d.^witt. 


p(iOplo %vcro not to be paid ] 
and ythcr iinprofilnblo wares 


wero to rcc^vo In the first instanco, the long 


:pensije*foreiga 


for their labour their fall wages in tho lawMl money wars in which its earlier kings engag^vrerolidVerBO 
of tho realm On the other hand, thtseloHimakor was to its growth; and whejf thog wore ^Rded, thewdvil 
eoually protected,Vor ho was not to give out wool #rar was fruitful of mischiefs inflicted so ocam|jeroe. 
Svond iw pnuKsr weighl^and every olothworkor wss But with all its drawbacks, commerce stiU continued 
to Vrfonn Ju>daty in hw oeouitation. Dnrii% thi% its onward in-ogress; slowly, l*it surely, making^ 
iHUiod, a great number of statutes were nmdo f» tho gfa/towards that condition of which the postf^aks 


Huiod, a great number of statutes wero nmdo f» tho gfa/towards that condition of which the postf^aks 
jiiiirovemcnt of dotliiag aids; from whioE statutes it when h8 describes it as having “pit a girdlo lUUndi 
irt evident that tho woollen manufacture had, long the globo." . ITad the Planta^ifcts, however, Uecu^ 
kfojo its close, bocoino the most important branch of men of peace, tW might have promoted commerce 
indiwh-y, producing not only suffisient cloths of varions moro tlian any otner race of kings before them, for 
kintls for homo consumption, but for cxportatidi. This ' there was, during their rgle, & wider intoiMuxso with 

so Ixmeficial to the industrial classes of Eng- -*'"**“ — ’*“■* —~ —^ ’- 

land mid so conducive to its wlalUi, was not Idbkcd 


jcalon^ of tho prosperity of the woollen manumotaro 
of England, tho duke of Burgundy, in the reign of 
Edward IV., ordained that all woollm cloths should 
1)0 banished (sit of his land; and Ediyard, perceiving 


other nations than had befom been known, find hence, 
by judicious l^idatioi!^ tho infancy of tr^e %ikht 
havogtxnvn into c^lescenco, if not to manhood. ■ Bml, 
although their wawko propensities qj^cckcd the growth 
of commeji'co, they did soiflotliing towards beeping it 
in the state in which tliey found it, and in some 
instances ^ advance it a stage towards maturity. At 
all ovouts Ueniy 1^^., in his intervals of rest fium 


lliat this measure was detiimental to the interests of war, turned his attentiAi to the promotion and the 
the Svuavcrs, fullers, dyers, cardei-s, spinners, and protection of tho wmmerco of his subjects. In tho 
windi^u of yary, adbpting tho anti-commercial spirit first year of his ueign, fur instance, he granted letters 
of the duko, prohibited tho importation of all mer- of marque and reprisal ogalnst tlm earl of Holland, 
(ihandizes of oil his lands upon jiain of forfiuturo. But and issued ordoi^ to his admiral&ln detain all vessels 
this anti^mmcrcial spirit was univemd; all classes and proporty in England, bclq^ng to tho people of 


of society ^utakinggof it, from the highest to the 
lowest They wore willing, indeed, to 0X1)011;, but 
vd'y unwillinj^to rocifirocato. Tho giund idea of tho 
'pcn<Hl was to prot<^t native labour from foreign 
Competition, 'llifks, ^ring this porifid, the' arts of< 
spinqiiig, tlupu^ng, ffed WiXivjng silk wero brought 
into England, oniyprautissd^n Ijondon by a oompauy 
bf “silk women]il an4 ultBough they produced no 
[ great quantities, a petition was presented by Urom to 
}iarliam^nt, A.P. 1455, rSpresonting iluit the Lombu’ds 
aiid»otIicr Italians iijl![)oiiKl su^ quautitiq* of silk 
thread, rib^ds, and kcei^hat they worejm^uger 
of being roifne^ to ^)wc«;p, wherounpn tl^c was an 
net passed agaiiiat their importation,Tor tiat it cauflcd 
“ grc."it idleness ipnongst young gentlow^en and other 
n])pix'niicc8 of^he sanu^orafts, and tho^jing down of 
many good ajid notablo households of Tlium«that liavo 
(xxmpicd the samo crafts, which bo convenient^ Wor- 
filiipfnl, and fyr gentlewdihen and pthfr 

women of wnrshj^’ Thera was a continual clamour 
I (hroiigheut tho period for pi'otc^ion, which was radhily 


Thera was a continual clamour 


period for lu'ot^ion, which was ra«ihi ^ 
ac^'unVod; and yet, jnd^g *rom tho preambles to 
^tuf the votocting acts, ‘moueond womep of manual 
JfccnpaMons wore always comih^ to j)overty,*and‘WC'rq 
nliot able to live “by tJi^ir mystoiaes." •T’ho grand 
secret ihat in frra trade lies tbo wealth of nations had 
(xulainly not yet buem^Hscovorod :* a truth wirioli will 
bo well iUustiiatod liwo*iSuoocoding suction on com¬ 
merce. “ * 


ao*iSuooco^g suction on com- 




1 mer- of marque and reprisal against tlm carl of Holland, | 
k But and issued ordora to his amniral&lo dofaiin all vessels 
classes and proporty in England, bclq^ng to tho people of 
to the Holland and Zealand, till tho said cai'l shoald oom|^ 
rt, bnt his subjects to paj^criain debts owing to English 
, of tho ()^ito)-8, which 1 m£& become overdue. In that sumo, 
foreign year,* Henry 'also summoned tbo governors of tho 
arts of< OTCvoral llanso-torvns, with their protector, tlie grand 
rought uuister of the Tci^tonic order of kni^ts,^£fyi|>poar 
mpauy l^ra his tpnncil, cither in peiwn or hyuepaty, to 
ced no answer tiro complaiatsiof English morclmnts who lind 
hem to rapresonted they wefo ^ot treated so w^l in 
inbiuds those towns as merchants from tliem were treated in 
of silk England. Thera was a •treaty in existence which 
^uger fully soenreddho mgtual protection of tbo mer^nts 
was an of England and of tho ITanscftowns, which hpthVppcar 
cuuflcd to have infringed, for each cltpplaincd V)f the othor^ 
d other hefora tho council, an^ gave in higj^ estimates of uo 
[own of dajuagos they hriR sustaiiisd; and, in tho *ond,,tho 
rtlurvo dispute was settled by Ilj^nry puffing 15,565 gold 
t^ Ivor- fiobli^ to tho grandsnostq^, and 41G to the magistrates 
I pthA: of iTamburgh; while the grand mast^, on uo other 
ilamonr hand, paid only 7|iG to thS English suftomra. It nmy 
ra«ihily ho concluded^om this tULt the mischiefs inilictod on 
hies to the Hanse-tol^^U^chants by th(v*Engli^ propon- 
manual ilerotod. ,Am(^H||ftor claims these merchants do- 
ribwerq iiAndeddamagesforalhreral l^udfedsofthedrcountry- 
grand wen, who had boon tlu'Otm overboard and drow^ 
)irs had W the Englisl^to which 1|wn Henry answered 
ioli will that when ho rias mode acquainfill with tho number, 
•n com- state, and coudiiftnr of those who had thus lost their 
. livoa ho would cause shfiragon and prayers and other 
whmesomo remedies, profitable tor thrw souls and 
aocoptablo to (led aipl lupn, to be ordained and pro* 

I indcM, njiott conditieq that they yrowd provido tbu 
lilc^remedy for the souls of tLe EngBiw who had boon 


f ANXJ GOMMEKClJ ^ ^ ^ • * »l/ 

■davwndl W tlie pec^ of <3ie Hatlfa^iowiis. Tlud* 
pocfuUar cflum nevot satMod; bat to preveat fno 

roconenco Sucb outfages, a now treaty waa rai* 
clu^Uid on tiito bauia of. nuftoal freedom of tmdo |nd 
oblitioQ of post paries. Trentioa on*tho same baaia 
of reoiprooity of tiwe woio nuido by Honiy IV. witJi 
Bortu^l^ Flandcfa, ]^>ittany, Caetilo, and olbor ooun* 
trlea f itoa tbo nowing importanco of foreign trade at 
tbia tipe u foiiiier in<]|^tod by tho publio rccogni> 
tion raven to«aaociat^ Dodu» of merenanta who wer^ 
allo\^ to ^Icot govemora whoso functions aomowbat 
Kibbled those of ^pdcfn oonaula, and who usually 
roaiM in ilie foreiga country to which Aoae ^vllt^ 
f^Icctod thorn tiidou. But with all this ^toeming 
libefty of. ooinmoroa,«it was fettered and idtackloil by 
^^triotiona. Keithortho moighantuwr tlio Ic^jialiitui'a 
of this period enteftained any juaPideoB of tho boat 
moonfi of ptomqting itaaoxt^sion, Tho British mcr- 
chant, as a rule, was a mAtopuUsor. Foreigners wero 
nnivetsally considered intorJopers ancLoncniies—men 
wlft .camo into England for tho Ale%urposo of cn- 
' riching thoiusolvM at tho ox|wnso 8S wo native mer¬ 
chants. Ilcnco, wiiilo Heni^, on tho one liand. entered 
into treaties for. freedom of oominerco, on *tho other 
lAnd, at tho inatigation of nativo incrchanlb, rcstric- 
tiooa wore laid upon it which w(^t for to nullify the 
effoot of those treaties. Thyss, in tho 4ili and 5th 
this rmgn, it was enacted tliat all foreign merchunta 
should expend all tlie money they, received for tho 
goods they imported in English morchondizo to bo 
exported ; tliat they should not cainy any i^ld or 
silver out of tho c^^tiy cither in coin, pfote, or 
^\^11ion. Hinder tho pain of foffeitnro; that all tho 
g^B they imported slionld bo sstld witliin tho space 

1 Lof three months; that uno mercMnt-stmngor tdio^d- 
^ot sell any goods to another merchtuihstmngor^ nn?l 
that when any foraign nioFobnnt should arrive in anj^ 
port mJM’n Jn England, ho was to lodgo with a liost 
ossignJ^^R Mhi, and with no ouff clsoc'^hilo ho^ne- 
mamed in #o countiy'. Th(%o^rostrictions exhibit 
great joobusy toward* ftreign incrch^ts, and they 
could not foil greatly to interfero with the freedom of 
-commoreo. • . - • • 

But, notwithstandling foreign iporchapts wero thus 
exposed to jealousies, imults, and Lamshitis, those 
companies itdiich hadP been incorporated by royal 
*citSi-tcr8 in prefiouB ^riods stHl oxistc^ in Ijondon 
and othftp placcfi.* And that thoyaflonnshed in tlio 
midst of all thcyjiad to mduro is evident; for it is*oii 
record that tho moreliiy^ of tli 4 staple, in tho year 
1458, paid, for customs oil wool, ■woolfels, yfomen 
cloth, lcatli^*tin, and leads which^thoy exported, no 
loss a sum tnan C8,000l., coMaining as much silver as 
1.3G,000l. prcsei^ money. This com^y, iTowover, 
flonri^ing as it was at tins finally ruined 

ly oompeutjon.. Ityh4Hhirto(4fli oentury'a compdhy 
of ifoglish merchants, Ailed brotherhood of 

Thmnas b-Booket, wauprtablii^cd, ani from that time 
had been working^lBway in tho c^mercial world 
hy tho exportation of woollcm doth.* As iliomanufao- 
ture of that artiule incncascd, tho trade of this brother- 
hood also incr&isod. At tho oommencement of tho 
fiftoenth ceninry it hod be^mo a society of so much 
importanco tba^ in the yw 1^8, Henry IV. inoor- 
pora^ it by a Softer reflating their govdmmont|£cnd 

• . 

their ^ivij^ges. After theirincoipoi-atfdb, tho btother* 
hood occ^Q a*fq|;midablo rival to luerchi^ta of 

Dili straim; for lw>ing composed of native subjects, 
JBx^Usa and jrish* it was favoured dvtl* by gbvom- 
nient tho peoplo, so that ultimately it monopolizod 

th^hicf trado ih woolibn cloth, aud wo merenunis of 
the staple were fairly driven out of tho field of Eng¬ 
lish commoreo. 

It has .bgon«aon (hat in tho last |Xiriod all oxmrt 
or importr of racrchandizo in^ an^ other shim than 
those of Englisli bottoms whs strictly premibited. 
Jhis iaw, however,* wsw probably noh very strictly 
enfi)ripd; in Ibo documents relating to the qnarrel 
wiUr tho ITanse-towns, foreign sliips aro expressly 
mentioned as being laden witb goods belonging to 
English ]neix;hants. At the commonciiuont of Uiis 
a'utujy, A.D. 140'.(, Oiprfss permission was granted by 
Henry W. to tho merchants (>f Venico to brifig inor* 
cluuidixu into England and dllier ports of his duinhriiffi 
in their own vessels ;• and when they bad soldf^i^'m, 
to load them with English goods, an<b to return tjj 
tlioir OAVii country without lob or IiinUrance. This 
pernrissiun was renewixl by Henry V., who, also, at* 
tho comiuenmneirt of his voign, oonfirtaod tho privi¬ 
leges tlrat hail been grautod by his fiithor and his 
predecessor's to foreign rnciiiharit* BuJ tho reign of 
llonry V. ivos a blauk'hi commercial entoTpriso. Tho 
warHko spirit which was engendered by his atteirfptod 
conquast of Franco rondcrwl tho^pcoplo, os a nation, 
averso to every peaceful pursuit. E^fiy branch of 
social industry languished during this dream of glory 
in tho blood-stained fields of Friiiico. (’onttherco did 
not sofTor moro, if so much, by^^ mrs^vtiiimeiit of 
llonry VI., and tho civil wars with, which Iris reign 
was mark^, than by the viefuiies of his fathe|^*in 
those fields of glory. Even the loss of Franet'., although 
.tho English'iKmpIo oonsidercil todro a calumily and 

a dLsgraco, aud for whjch lTor»sy VI? suffon'd rjj the 
loss of popular favour,'rStu^uther^^ gain ^lau a loss 
to tho nation as reg^rdt* conyncr'c% •It is truo llial^ 
during tho last years of tho reign r.f tho nir^ortunnto, 
Henry VL, when the ktugdomVas t lia»wt.lorWi(hoHt 
a gover^ent, and tho c»|wtr 3 Pwai one great.batllo- 
ficld, in Wiieh the Yorkisll^id and lianeii|itriarrs*con- 
tenwri^fiali tho victory tirn Iteaflly crrefgy, foreign 
commerce ^oatI|^ suifer-od; but no t^ncr was peaeu 
restored by tho ^umph of the Housq of York than it' 
began to revir^ Eomrnorco had now tgken such ib>cp 
root that^t coulJ not recoir^o a hrstiiig injury—it 
inight droop and ‘languish under foibign and civil 
war, but pe.'ic^ was its infidlilflfet^wtor'or to life and 
vigour. Edward IV. paid great a^ntiuu to mcrcan- 
trloaairairs, not only protecting and encouraging tho 
trade qf his subjects, %nt engarang in tr^ulu liiiaK||t 
whereby ho obfomed considorablo wcalt^ * IKs ler Ai 
fo mai'kcft'by marry •ommcrssal troatisjrwrth^i'oigk 
mwurs, viiSi, Dcnjnark, Bri^arij^ Casli^ thu AothoM 
rands, tire Honsc-towns, now oomprrsifig nearly seventy^ 
in nnmlKr, Spain, ahd other cqputr-ios.« AHlhengh by 
tho treaty o^ Heniy IV. ^itir t^ autUoritics of tiro 
IJanso-towns, past*injuruiff wero to Ix) buried in 
’oblivion, drying tho whole oj' tiws period they appear 
to have been almmborcd and revyi^^. Thni treaty, 
wdmd, like ^Hjs, was«or}ly paaob to,bo broki||||| 
BatW tho pi^P^l^hidS had been granted tojMT] 
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ITanw^ merch^Di weie craly, m a rnlo, J^ted for 



foundifticNL • AVflComplauitH were cca«o fur ever,%U, 
psKt injyrios'Woroto be buried io tlw gmvo of objivion, 
the Hatme xaorchantH Avero to %cceiv<^10,000/. m &11 
of all demands, and judpos were lo 1 k> bo appoirlted 
<«i both sides to do jnatirjo without any legabiormal' 
ities Iwtween tho ptirtine, wbetlicr in aNrii^r ciimiual 
causes. It is cle<iaihat during tho reign of Edward 
JV. there was a giiMt im])Otus given to foreign con»- 
mcree. Awaksmng from’their ih’cam of gloifr, the 
))oop1o eagerly engaged in it. It becamo^ns popular* 
as war liad bjon, and infinitely more profitable. War 
emptied tlto public and private purses, comnicrco filled 
theju to the oyoiflow. To JMward IV. commerce was 
a perfect ractolns; for, bosv^s 4'ho pains which ho 
derivcd*from it by his^own commoreial trantftotions, 
li^l^inMl, during his rei^n, loans to a largo amount 
fru%t rasUvidiial morchauts and Irom mercantile cum- 
jypHnitioH, botl|| of his own kingdom and of other coun¬ 
tries. 'liiat trodo and contmon'o at tlio closo of this 
'{wt iod %vero considerod of tho highest importanco to 
tho welfare of the c<.anmunity, is clear from Uio fact 
that out of tho fifteoQ acts i>assed by the one iiarlia- 
mont of Uicl|flrd lU., seven of them related solely to 
copimcrco and manufactures. But few of tho acts of 
parllumeut of this period, from its commencement to 
ita close, wore really calculated to extend commerco; 
or if they won?, their oBbcls were in a ^roat muasnro 
neutraliascd hy unenlightened and arbitrary i-estric- 
tioiis. * , T 

NotwillRdandiiigf i|Kdiv)duals by tho piirbiiit of 
trade ftmictiinos.j'qiPrnot only to woalth, but oven 
to'^ank and power. •Thus, William do la l*olo, a 
mcrohautv who fiourished in the reign of Edwm'd III., 
was loado chief baroujif tho oxeht.'xpicr, and a knight, 
bannyrot, and lib dcsoaadants bcsaiue carls, marquises, 
and diikc^ of So|&lk; tjjig tsccond diiko, John do la 
4*010, even niauryyig pi^iiccM Elizabeth, sister of Ed¬ 
ward 114- At the deatli of his son, the prince of 
Wales, Ilichard III. delated tho eldest son of John 
do Ip I’olo and EliaMiotJ^prosumptivo hek to the 
tliTone, and at tho same tun a marriage wtuMrranged 
between tfioir dauglfkcr'dAin and' Jam^T ffnko of 
lluthsay, after^rds James lY. oFSoofland. But 
having rcashetrthis giddy height, tlie family of tho 
Da la Bolus mlik foster than they^ hod risen; tlieir 


their succca^ioh to tho crown proving, in the roign 
of Henry YII., tlu^itfaso of their mift. But tme of 
tho greatest merd^ts of^his period floiurished ili the 
reign of Henry YI. This was William ('anyng, 
^>0 was five tiroes mayor Si Bristol, and jl groat 
nncfactor to tliat city: the magnificent church of 
llMclitfo bemg founced ly hitbf Om bis 
flJoVionumcut in tliat church it is i;ooord<^ that Ed¬ 
ward lY. on ond occasion seized 2470 t5ns of shipping 
belonging''to him, iiv'wliich were included throe 
vessels in great siv mr.Ahat period, pno of 400, a 
I second of 50(1, and a third of ^0 tons. It is not 
stated why Edward seized Canyug's s^itpiug, but 
lit may bo snpp^ie/ that it* was b^ip) he st^ilr 
pMberod to iuu'l.apcay|mn Heniy Vir 

[rad bestowed great fkvmnfironitflW^^tol nioruhant. 



b siiira or th^ISth crsiurt, 

peding year ho aUtdrossoik two letters ti^ the grand 
master of Blra^and tho magistmtes of Dantzio, 
entreating ilieMBtoour fw two’factors, resident 


entreating iheMBtoour fw two’factors, resident 
wftliiu tho juru>dici|ki 'of hi» " beloved and honour¬ 
able merchant, William AnotW of tho 


in the reign of flenry lY., to virltom he lent on one 
occapion tlie largo sum fur tliq^ days of 1,0001. on the 
secilrity of tho subsidies on wool hides and wuolfeb. 
The story of WJiythigton and liis cat is too well 
known to no rccordf'd A our pages, espedaBy tf it 
is'^ro fable, for its hero was nut a sdiillicoi-boy, as it 











ippreKnta, bat tho ilta of Sir WiOtSnfWhyiingtra, b 
kiught. uther l4>ndoD^ii<?rchanii'whQ]cnt Ifetir^nV. 
nu>ney ‘trore*Johu Kbrbuiy and John Uoni^'wlu) 
Btijioar at that time to hitvo been oven more wcaltliy, 
than WhjAing^on, for their reapcf^ivo loana ^’cro 
douUe tho amount of his. All tbeiiio»ihrco merchants 
were j^reat heti^fitctgns to tho good city of JjontW; 
fbr*vniii!fe WhytttiJ^lan erected an almshotiso rnsir 
Hildl^to, \^Kch sUl^ remains a nnmnmciit of his 
wealth and ^tiiiificmcc, Nofbnry and lloudc funiulccl 
eevAal ol^irohcs, coHegcH, and cnaritahlo iustitntiuiis. 
At Hull also there jfluui^icd a merchant prineo in 
thjfsperiod, one Jo^ Taverner, who built a shipi^' 
> loTTO as a grcatsYchetian carricl^ for which Henry VI. 

in year 1449 granted him a license to carry wool, 
'*tin, lambskins, passcHarges, ^pd o^er hides, from tho 
porta of London, ^Soutiiamptoii, Hull, or Sandwich, 
on ifimi>ly^ying alien’s ^uty to Italy, and h) bring 
bool; with^him bow staves, wax, and other foreign 
prodaco to* England. Ay Miu>|ilicrKmi ohsei'vcs, tiiis 
eOBpiption of an English snhjcft ftom the law of 
the staple, in oomdderatioa of tho d!(tr.-)ordinary sir-o of 
his Tosse], is a jphwf thataio such voiSiul had hitborto 
been built in this country. *• 

t One of tho chief means by which coiftncrco was 
promote<l in this period was tho jealous care with 
which the narrdw bohs bclavcen our island and tl|4> 
continent was guarded. Tho iinportanco and neces¬ 
sity of being mosiorB at sea wiis^cncrally lu-know- 
ledgcd both by the Plautagoaiut ki ngs and their 
subjects. A rh^iii^ pamphlet, vnttolf*Ml|gt^t]m 
year 1435, carnostiVincnlcntcd tliis policy, a»icrn^|l 
,tiiat if Oie Muglish Kept tho was they w'ould com|H.*l 
^ the world to bo at [icaco with them, and to court 
their fiicndNhip. It was for tho^purpose of guaiil^g 
^ tho seas and protoctlng commerce, ^at tho ^iAt 
duty of tonnage and poundage was granted to 
kium^^yiarliamoftt.'' In the year Henry IV. 
trieujjuPbxjMHmoirfc of im]x>3in||! thi% ^sk on^tho 
mcrchwts wcmsvlvos, granting them, Witli the con* 
.sent of parliament, a diitf of tlij^ shilling on every 
ton*of wine, five iKjr cent, on all otljer Suomi imported, 
and the fourtl^purl of tlmoiubsidy on yguol and leather 
fOt that piirpose. But this oxjxirimcnL was a fa'iluru. 
It Whs soon discovemlatlmt thl merdiants took no 
care to guyfd tho seal, and Henry therefore etoppcil 
' ttto payment ofetho duties graated to t|jcm, and tmk 
tho matter iu Ifls own Iwuds. Ko maintained tlie 
dominion of tho seas wth great spirit. While En¬ 
gaged, Indeed, ngainsLfuo earLof Morlhumhorland, 
the confcderatc.s, tho French, Flemings, and pteibns, 
iiuiultcid t^e^ English coasts, and interrupted the 
English coiXmerco; hut utb ample*revenge taken 

tlioni for {heir depredations^^jj^t was in tho 
xeiim of Henry v. that the tho seas was 
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ti^iiiifht reiga of Hohiy Vi., tho affiiirs of England, 
l^i by l.'mJ adti sea, ilcclined: tho French not only 
cxixdliiig the Engllslt from their own country except 
Eiimis, bubineulling and ^uudering their own coasts. 
The great carl of Warwick, however, on being nj»- 
pointud admiral, scoured thd I'lmiiuel, and capturra 
scveifyl French sliifis, by ^'Itich tlio dominion of tho 
tK'as^vas in somo dcgix« ixxsiveml. Ihit it was more I 
fully restm'iDd in tho rcigii of bklwurd IV., who not 
only protectcxl the tnuio of liii^ subjects by his floots, 
but was enabled to employ sumo of jiis own eliips 
in trade, as {^nieriJiaut, no foreign power daring to 
iiioIcNtAhein. Ill the oriof reign of Kiebard HI., no 
jiarlicumr attention sCcin# td Juvvp Ix-en panl^fiCtlo 
uoiainioii of Vic sc*; otherwise with tlm i^lm^UH 
shiiis which Edward IV'. hud fcolluolcd Ix-foro liis 
death to invade Franco^ ho might irnvo prevent^ 
tlie lauding of his succussful rival, Henry, carl of 
Uichmend. IVyoud the precaution of having liencons 
on tho hills of tho const, lyhic]} were lamps fastened 
upon beams of tunlxT, nothing was done cveu to 
obtain infuniintion of the movements of tho oiiciny 
while croi^iiig the channel. # * 

During this pcrii^ tiio Eng1itib»mcrclmnts enlarged 
their boidein," visiting some seas add coasts*'niifre* 
iptcntcd in the fonrlcenth century. Thus, in tha 
year Hid, a uomfnaim^Londou incrchanls londinl 
several shi[)s with uir^^M^amcrclnuidiso to tha 
valno of 24,000/. for tho wcsn||i jxirts of Muiocit^ 
which oppeara to have been the urst a*lvcntnre of4lio 
English to thusti ]NU'ts. But this adventure prevciMin 
fbrtniuitc, fur 4ho Genoese Kcizcd tlgiSb riiiim and theii 
cargoes, being jcali^is of tlnJL own*trade with tlmt 
country, for wliicli bii^r^o HiSny gi-^jited* their 
owners lejlers of lu^-qii* to ijeiro ^^hips luid gotHbi 
of tJie Gerfoese wherever they eeuld find thcjpi. Trade 
hiul long existed Ix'twoen VoiA-o, Genoa, FloKnis!, and* 


reign of Henry V. tha£ tha don^P^^f tho seas was 
more fully secured, w tw'o tPuecseiva victories 4ho 
united fleets of I'ranco waBd Genoa wore almost amp- 
hilated, and tho flM^of England|Code triumphant 
over the narrow To eontond ^ith tho French 

and Genoese, lieniy built somo drotiios or laigu shifis 
; of war at Suulhamptbv, throe of which, according to 
: the authm of the rhyming pamphlet aliove mentibiiod, 
■\vcto callcd'tho ‘Trinity,’riie ■‘Grace de DiuU,’ and 
tho ‘Holy Ghost.’ Ano^r Vritor of tho period 
I mentions two idii^ beldhging io the flcbC with -^ch 


England, for tho rhyming author m tl)p *J.ilx*l of 
English IVicy,’^says that these foreign nn-reh^nts 
boro the gold out*ot this land, and siltikod tho tlirift 
oubof tho.liaiids of English mcn'lianls,**'os tho wasp 
•iickfith homy out of tlio Various atlemptH 

weri made by Englisli idbrohann^ in tho conrso of 
this Juried to obtain a sliaro in this trade, but it.'i^ 
not tiU the reign of lliehard 111. that they obtaiJh 
any solid fliotiug in Laly. Hitherto th^* design Md 
not only^lben u)>p6R0Aby thokllalian inJKdianfa tliA- 
’selves, l}ut,by the English kings wlm favoiirim thoil^ 
bot'aiiHo tlicy were over rJTdy to a<!Coniinodato them 
with loons in tlieii* noccssitk^g, and also beeatrso they 
paid'higher cuslunis thaiC.thei^own Suhjocts: b(m~ 
interest in this bistauce,** thcrefoi o,* retarding the 
’progress ft^nglish commerce. ^ 

Tho oxiH»|^f this*peruid ifaro more uiimerons 
Than IhoSe ofiMybnrIet! n|h_E cntnry. But tliere mp 
one whji'h ni||||^^!|[pK.istiS~ftro bones and sinewsw 
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man. ftilavea fl^lonoir formed an item ofVe export Bajyng vo^IaYof tlho oxi)ortoti*i of wod*Millie* 
t)ado4 Ihit, RccJWmg to aone authprti an#er item, Licences vlero even Awif by tbo 

of utdngniasciiainutortOokiteplaoo—Ihatofpikri^ kings to export "wiBhcnit iwj™^ Quatoin 

Ship-loS^ tlM»o-were over and Anon laiwjdfiWn .duties, and it m said tliat, notwiflwtanding tlw^ 
England to thd wntiiient, to j»y their devotityis at werff thus fuvointid, they sometunoj earned ox* » 
tho shimcs of iraaginaiy sainik reamils wt?ro little Bmpgglinge ^ i. t. »• i .i. • 

tinually granted by tlio rnonarehs of this penod^o 'Tho ‘Libel of English rolicy «*ve8 a d^tinot 
curry tiilgriow fre™ shrino .cf such a acoomit of articles imiwrled into* EnglOTd*!^ 4he 

. 4_ X ^. 1 ^ 1 ___»v] aUa •w.smiU 4n dItA tn£iiv*1i&infia f'tf tfliiTnmTii: Aniinf.Y*lAfiL nr nfk.r'rarfn ftv fVinm 


fJioro was a greater in^iortation of jnlgrims from tho to it that, iu the year 1480, oiio^ bundri'd and fifty 
(taifinent to i^it tho renowned bhriiic of St. Thomas- Hhij«, laden with i^rchandip, ail-ived at its Imrboiir • 
u-lteeket, at Ointeibury, than w^ro exported to all of Slnys in ono ^^y. ^ Thi^or, ♦om Siniii,' wmo 
the shritics on tliu continent pat together.* It is brought roudiis, wiiioa oils, soap, datosfiliqnorice, 
ctM^n tliat this was a^inlfitabio trade—for trade it wax, iron, wool, wadmoto, shins of goats and ^s, 
was-^lt tho ixsijilo fveiywhere umro titfight thatstho saffron, and qni^ilvcr ;* fipin Portugal, fvax, 
Ruiiifs loved money, and lieli wero tho offerings laid grain, figi^ lalsWa, fihonoy, cordovan,, dates, salt, ai|d 
af the teol of tfinir altars. • • liidcsj frum llrithAiy, wino, salt, linen, and canv^; 

• Tlio staple articles of exportation were wool, w'oollon from Germany ftiul J’rnssi*, com, iiftn, stedi, copper, 
clotlis, and, when pennittwl, corn. Hut thoro wore bows(avos,^jards, wax, pitch, tar, flax, hemp, jieltitjy, 
u luiscollancoiis vaiitjjLy of other artieles cxpoiled, thi'cad, fustian, buckram, canvas, and wuolcards; fixiinl 
many of whicli woso iionnittcd, at times, for par- Genoa, gold, cloth of gold, silk, cotton, oil, bloc^ 
ticular persons* to bo exported without myingcustomB, li^ppor, roek'alum, Snulsavoad; and fitna Venice, 
Tlihsa m tho ‘Funlcra’ occura tliis list of articles, Florence, and other Italian states, spicos,-grooeiioti, 


Tlilna m tho ‘Funlcra’ occura tliis list of articles, FIdrcnc 
which, in tlio year ,M28, were ship^K’d duty fi'co for swcct w 
the king of Pdfiugal, and tho coiinb^ of Uolland. „ 

For the king, C silver cups, gilded, 'each of the ' 
weight,oft 6 marks, or pipcor of. scujlat. 

cloth; 1 piace of tfy’cd in grain; "I pioco of Such ap 


sweet wines, sugar^dni^, and 


tt.d jnpP9, nniT marnuiHiU tn;^d 
iflis ant] Irlpli;! Umt little have avajlcil,' 


bloofl-colour; 2 pioo^’af niusti'evilns; 2 pieces of hi tho liVk'cnth centaiy, and many of its 
mnrUo owloiir2 poom of russet mnstrovilus; 2 bitmght thithor in lonsidorable qnaii 
IiumIs of black doth of Ij-iu; 1 pioco of wliite woollen relhtcd tliat llaniy Vl., in 1450, made 
cloth; 3t)(f pti<«tS a>f Essex straits, for Vvciios; 2000 ^^m From some ineivhants of Genua, v 
platpors, dUhoH, asaucii^ ]Xits, ayd other vessels of vo English ports to the aiuuunt of 400C 
olccti'ftm: imm^r of &f various kinds and retjpld it for tayce tllfit amount. But it 

sizes, with curljiii^; 60^ rolls o^worated; 12 dozen that* Henry ^id notjiay ready money 
^of lau(.'os,^nnd 2(5 ambling lioi-scs. For the countess On tho oontraiy, tliclj clainuwgs to Imi 
* thoro wero (pmntitios of vnrioiu woollen cloths; 12 mnission of otiitoras’ dnties upion tlio 
yaids of veil figiiml satin; ^ pieces of white kcraoy; and carried avray with tlngn on this i 
ttinahtlcisof^tbbits’iiir; jAffmberofmartins^r; and occasions, till tuo debt sliotild lx» paic 
a quantity oftiyo, both tlliol^id ground. Half these granting, ihcnf a.licdtice iu tfio'meant 


Such appear to have bt€n the chi* imiwvl8of|England 
hi tho fifteenth centaiy, and many of its artimos wor5' 
bitMight thither in ixmsidorable quantities. It Is 
relhtcd tliat llt^iy VL, in 1450, made a pni-chaso of 
^^m From some meivhants of Genua, ivlio brought it 
lo English ports to the amount of 40001., aueftth^ho 


reijpld it for tayce tlliit amount, lint itamiMl inuioar 
that* Henry ^id not jiay ready money 9 his wnm. 
On tho oontraiy, tliclj clainuwgs to Imi settled by tho , 
mnission of oilitoras’ dnties u|ion tlio grKxls bioiiglit 
and carried avray with tlicgn uu this and on fiitiiro 
occasions, till tuo debt sliotild bupaid: parliament 
granting.them a.licdtice iu tfio'nieauliino to oitpoi't 
any staple wares whatever fmm tho sq^th part of 
Eiiglaiui. llonty iviwld las ulfim 1# English men-* ' 
chants for rpnlRy ui#ncv, and paiiianidlit gitmtod them 
a mbnopxily of the whole ti-ado for Uio next two years; 
sia that Wo may conetade thifc wliat Vith the king’s 
Tiroftfc 4000s and tmi additfonal price pint mmn it 
by tho English mcralinnty, tlio cunsuwers of alum 
v^oro pretty w'ell ^eecf-sh^jctwoen thcinl* Another 
article impor^|0^ England at this time was stock 
fish, which wa^^wed from TcoladS hy some mer- 
cliiwts - of Bristol other tawns, chiefly Ah' tiio 
purposo of victualling ship* ^r. Bng voyages. But 


a quantity oftiyo, both 'fflioR^id ground. H alf thcRO 
articles wein noMuoduced in England^ thoy certainly 
could bo puyolu!»xl, and furniod a part of the export 
tnido. AnoUicn&rtiolo of export, and one q{ no moon 
coiiseipiciieQ, w#j Yurinufklh herrings? Tliat ^rado hod 
RomiiiGucod ill the preceding oonliiry, but it was igiw 
considerably cnlai'gpi^br tho oonsiimptiau of hortingi 
was graat in all tlj^ationfi of Europo^ and there '^ci'o 
nimo ifu good as those Yarmouth, llio Engitsli 
liwing fishery was carried oifwitli vigour aij^d sue- { 
And ^itncclod witii thi^ trade tho^ sinsuLar 
tjlt o^irs tBat one of ilie clei'ipr was a gttat o^lor i 
jjH rctlfnen-ingH. Matthew Parts says tliat William^ 
^’niuipington, 'ia*tho rcigft of Homy HI., nod ogenta 
at Yannouth at the pjniper season, who purchased 
largo qaantitios of hsmugs, which ho stored un in 


fish, which wa^^^ed from TcolatfS hy some mer- 
cliiwts - of Bristol other tawns, chiefly Ah' tiio 
purposo of victualling ship* . Bng voyages. But 
tljls appears to l^e bedh a very uncertain trade, fiir 
tho iJtuiish gowrument inadow|[Katcd attempts* to 
prevent the En^yh fram tradi^ to tho coasts of 


lai^ qaantitios of which ho stored up in prevent the Englyh from tradin]^ to tho coasts of 

a houHo whicli ho had bought filr flft^ marks, till Iceland, so that at times dho vessels sent out could not 

* itafoasu^ll obtain full freights. . , 

^—1 t tr* _•_x1L- _• -V ^ _ 






: only'iu rc^ Concerning tho balance of trade in tho fifteenth 
ont*mentiofi4centitiy very little isvki^vn. From tho amount of 
ics of rank I trad^ carried on, however, tliore is*rc«sou to beliove 



■ in favonr^f England, an^ t^st it was vjjyy 

Tljp author ^ tho * Libn of English 
la oeforo mentionod^ intimates tlmt tije bDiSnra of 
trade with Venice and Fforenco was when ho woto 
in raranr (ft the Italian commaniticuf; but if it was 
then, it was cl(^ly not always sc^foAho money pay- 
montsot^e to England dnnng somo years amouut/M 
annftaily to ]|^,000 duents, and it is expressly stated 
thaMuriug tobse ycav thc^^baianco was against tho 
ropt^Uo. Mat, on^he whole, tho balance of tnn^ 
was gimdy in favour of England is evident from tho 
yeat increase whiul t(»k pLitxi in somo articles of 
ox^R, esf)0(3iallv iumo most im^Mrlant of all, wdbllfg 
' eloUL^ It is cviB^fi also, from tlio fact that tlio kings 
pf tiiis period oxpAntlcd iuimenso riehcis in their wain, 
which,could not ii|yo been cwstaui^ if Ibo prudts on 
raanjimetures'and merohaudixo had not very 
oonsiderabto. But, pekhuy, tho strongest proof of 
teade being profitable hiajr be found in tho great 
inorcSse of tho wealth of ifldividui^merchanfs, iii- 
stSu^of which have been givon tlio llenrishiiig 
condition of moa4 of tho commijrcial lyticB'Snd towns, 
and especially of Loudon? Then, again,^Ihero vras 
still lai'go Bums of money sent from England to tho 
rom-t of Borne, which could never havo t8ken place 
had not trodo b^n profitable, fcff "n'o hoar of no gold 
or silver mines muiug woflkiid during this porioi 
While, therefore,^English money found its way to tho 
continent—for it was cnirent in every part of Europe 
—fiireign mouev must have fiowcu kik^E^limd, 
olhorwiso tho COTutry would soon*haTOnM|iiil^k 
state of bankrupted It woa|.trode alone thatsiiPI 
Wteinod the public credit, and » may safely bo con- 
clydod, in tlio nbsenco ot all cilln'oct data, that tlio 
^balanceof trade, nolwitlistandiiig^ho mntiyhindmtBj^ 
* to its oxtoiisioii, was, as in former pigioJ^ in javoiw 
of England. In a woid, despite all tho vicious IcgiVv, 
latiR^i^tho ^nai-chs and parliaments of this puriod, 
it is^Ri^ij^ a review of (ho wIKolo, tigt coiii)n^>fco 
mode consifRrablo .mlvanccs, that, therefore, it 
•was profitoblo to tho cAmfiinnitya • ^ 

'liio sarao may also Im said of tlio«conimorco of Scot- 
- land, althoiigft, compared* with that of England, it 
wSs yoiy limited. TKven at tho jommegcoment of tho 
contufy, when that co*itry was rent with fiiction, 
tluan is onUcnco tiiaf it waa not wholly iieglcded. 

’ 11*18 recorded t^t in tho year*1410, Sig Kobert Um- 
frevillo,*4in English admitnl, sailoA np tho Frith of 
Forth and captiirod fo^toon “good sliips," wlfich 
wei-o laden w'lln wtxilkiu xwul liiten cloth, pitch, !(#, 
meal, wheat, and lyo; besiacs burning scven»J|6tl#ers, 
ono of wlitefl, for its sizsi was ^Ik-d tho “Grand 
galliot of Kotland,” Umfitevillo also j^undoit^ tlia 
Hurronnding coaifs of that sea, on^rapRi return, it is 
said that ho brought homo so^Pron com that tho 
English market wa^cjlis^oncd,^ which !io obtailled 
tho oxprossivo namo pyUobqrf Mondmarket. It js 
probuluo, hovrevor, th^ tho ships caf^ired and burnt 
by tho English aplinfal w;ore not pU belonging to 
Scotland, for at this timo the Lomimzds carried on a 
consd^rable trade iWtli that countiy, and, thorofore, 
ectmo of these sliips might havo bdon^^ to Lonfb^ 
numihanta. ‘ On tho rpstojution'of James I. to nis 
throne, by various legislative dbts ho sought to im- 
pnsare the commero) of his country. Thtl{^ by soAsral 


of his aoWhouTOCured on uniformity 8f wcEgWla and 
raoasurombroflghout htS kinmlom ^ which acA do- 
l!W alA .wjiat wore to bo sold by woiftlit andwhat 
I b^rmoasuro. These acts woro passodaa the yenf 1425, 
and Iq ^lo same year it was ordained (Hat m^rohants 
re^yrning from^orviga*c^ntrios should always bi iiig 
back with theinharness, or dofonsive armour, Hpoars, 
sliafli), haws, and staves. In order to encourage com- 
raorco a l.aar Mtis subsu(inoutly passed permitting mer- 
cnants for ono whole year to skip' their goods in 
fiiroign ycfisi-ls if no iit.>ott^]i vessels could Iw tbliiul, 
,whic% implies tha? tximincixx) was ak this date, A.n. 
1428tfottojpl in Scothind for want of shipping, and 
not for laA of gixxls or cuteii)riKo. ■(' ^it Jiuuos 
desired to lutiko tnulo liiwatiw to hisV *:^dom is 
oviilent, from tho laws ]fassud to incrcayo uS stti(;k* of 
gold and silvoa; foraby^thosu Jaws all mcrohants woro 
oompollsd to bring homo a co^kin quantity of bullum 
in'pitqjortion to tho value bf gcxsls they oxpoftedff^ 
duty of ten cent.^vas laid on gold and sitvjr^ins 
oxjiyrtijLl; and, ilually, tho exportation of tho premotjp 
mutals,. coined or uncoinAl, was proliuiited. OtW* 
laws woro also passed for thfl^iiuo jmvpoHo, os those* 
for ascertaining tho rate of castoms <«i all ox|iorts and 
import^ ami for soenring tho uflis’ls of traders who 
died in fjreign lands. Jt is prokiblo 4aiuos had Iha 
same end in view in a law jxissed .\.t>. 1430, which 
ordained that no person under (ho rank of a kifigut, 
or who had not an income of 20U*inarks and upwanls, 
Rhoukl w'ear cloths made of silk or olloruod tho 
finest fura for to o btain t heso oxix'iihivo arliul^ his 
AMl||iPkHipgMMkfrVW|R[|^^ tlmir gold And silver. 
Or it may ho that thisJa^^M 4o prcs»«rvo 

distinction of rank; for it iS clc^yroin such an enact¬ 
ment tliat somo <jf tho loss wtalOiy cJasscs induc'd 
Ihonisclvcvt in these expensive kjnds ot dress. 1 1 does 
,not ajqicar, howovor, that 11m onuiitmcuts of James 
improved tlio trade «f tho ooiuliry lotniy groat ^tent. 
Alx>ut tho date of his’ tho\)iymiiig autnor.of 

‘Tho Jdbcl of English Volley ’ stvyn tiiat tho ex^iortft 
of Scotland were only tlirro in number: na»^*1y, wool,, 
teoolfolls, and hides. At lli|||ftimu Iho. chlt-f (Hiiiti- 
nciiial ^ulo of tho Bca|lMh nwbhants was earried on 
at ; from wIienrMRaNmdilion to alho biAiion 

which*thoy obluiuod finOTicft caw materials, (lic.y 
brought homo fitroign iminiiiaoluroH^ various kinds, 
among which aro expressly merit iono<yim!iicuiy, Im^r- 
dnshiiiy, cart-whyols, nn^ bsirroivs. '^Th#* ii'ign^of 
James iL was not. marked b^f any'lcgislativo etinot- 
meats greatly advantageous to commorco.* IIo ronewed 
tiio lAws that*had been miulok|>j^is fallivr fur tho 
nni^mnty. of weights anUt moti^'as, and for ngu- 
latiljg faira and inarkots; but b(>youd tiii.s„tljo i 
cantiTo,rognlations of (ids prince chiclly rolatid to 
ooinago. That tnorcl^nbi in his reign ^oro wen 
some imMHantio is #vidciit|Bas some m tlutUk wd| 
*omi>loyoa ly hi^l^ cmlxissip and oUior’piibtlo bus 
ness in connectiun-wjth- tho IxirouH'aiul tho clergy. 
Indued, «iilcs8 a poAion was'of. goml orcditi| and had a 




cortmn amount of propertjL by %|]aw ntwscd in 1468, 
ho was no.t allowei^ go abroad as a merrdiaut. At 
tho 8amo*(^io somo mondiqnts.woro hold in higher 
gitoom t^an for if they w^o aldonncn, 

nr in some ^n|oimocte4ja^,n town council, tipi 
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otherwise, lif |he mg;n of Jtanos III. 
mercigl laws vreiift enaotcd, Iflit tlioy afe 
by any grtAtf dopth of wi^om or kno'sded 
subject in Ao iagiMlabnu of Scotland. ITio attedJpt 
to prpttpto thfa impoftalion of bulHou, and to jpjovent 
the exportation of ooin, was cSrriwl bn with greyer 
vigoipc titan eirer; but donpito all cnactmonts to that 
en^ money was still as twarw as over. Nor «ouM it 
be otherwtso, for (ho value of goods uu|«)rta(l exoocd^l 
in amount that of the oxijorts, nud hcnco tho balance 
had to 1)0 paid in money. ^ Whiln therefore, tho mea- 
ohanto brought homo and dclive&d to tho iuat#er of, 
tho mint tho stipulated quantity of bullion for *vory 
sack of wool, last^f hides, or nicasnro of Other goods 
exported, it is clear Iksw wero under tho necessity of 
Yiaying coin af/ny to a largo amount for tho manufac* 
turou ifouds which they iinperbifl. If. was vain to 


wiom the proprietors of yemls'which thpj fireightM 
witD merebandke for their own gain.^ * • 

Although tho aether of *The label of En^ii^ 
Bolioy* mentions only three, artiel^ K exp(^,in his 
time, it most not bo supped that im otnorf wore 
exported during tliis peri(^. A| hir as be gatbirod, 
Ijjie chief articles wero wool, woplfclls, vicoUen cloth. 
Gather, suited hides, skins of harts, doos, npes, cAies, 
and others, black cattio, hor^ ui^ sheep, and herringi, 
^ lalinon. Great attention nw paid by (hoiilpts 
to the RRhories on ilxcir coasts &nds in their riyors * 
daring this period. A high voluo^was set on salmon,^ 
for it was ordain^ tliat^iono sfiould bo told to the** 
English but fur ffo immediate payment in gold and 


turod goods which they iinp^rbyl. If was vain to English but for mo immediate pffmaent in gold and 
ennect fhat under such circuiiistimccs tlio wealth of silver; or to the French l^t for golil, silvel', or (daret 
tllb^ixjtintry could iiuvo b^n increased, esixicially as wino. Tho articles of impoift consistc*! of silksc and 


*anlcs8 ho was a free burgess resident within burgh, 
- and not even then unless ho was ** a famous and wor¬ 
shipful man,” haviug^half a lost of goods of more in 
proiHUty or tryst. No luindicniftsman or artisau was 



1 


^ , . „ , . thus pivving tnat agriculture had not yet made any ; 

lud not even then unless ho was ** a &raous and wor- j groat advafcco ih Scotland. ^ ! 

Concomfng the trade of Ireland, very litllo 0 , 
known during this ^ntnry; but according to ‘The 
lybelof Kng&h Policy,'to expoitsArorc huleB,wool, ; 
salmon, hake, hoiTings, linen, &ldin^ or Coarse cloth, - 
and the skins of h|rt^ otters, martens, squirrels, l^res, 
rabbits , shee m foxes, and kids. No mention is 
^ of and from the nido stiiSc of tho couutiy, 

■^txeirt|rCi^'ta^f^ioarcely be summsod tlis^either th^ or tho 
cxport.s wero of any ^rcat value. Tho Iri^, indcc^^ 
ap^r to have been ihr behind the Scots in coram^r- 
ciuVentorpriso, for wb read of no great merchants as 
biHon^g to th^ oountry. _ * 

.^#The coinage w this period was tho same as regards 
the denominations as in tho preceding 
alWipngh the ^amof and relative yalnc^^f4lSIJ^ld 
and* silver wens remamed tho same, (Sir positive 
values became loss a^ Jess by degrees. Edwuid IIT., 
had sot an oxlmple of diminitJuiig the value oftlie 
ooint^c. It h;^ sceu^hat from the timo of tlie 
conquest to his reign, 240 pennies u'ero coined ontbf 
aToiifoT poim& of sitvor weimhing 5400 grains^ft-oy: 

^ AKia/wsd. * ^ grains troy eacl# Edwui^ however, 

, coined 270 pennies outttftlioToWbrponnd, thus rediiO ‘ 

allowed to engegb in trade at all, except be^renounced ing their vn^ht t« 20 grajpa troy edch; theteffcct of 
hi)(*ciaft and ootaiiied <# special Ucdftcu for |lw.t pur- which was to lower tho veduo of the nominal pound 
pOfM). It is difficult to conceive tho purport of 6U<;]x a £«pm about 56«. 3d. o|^our prl^nt mofloy to somewhat 
law except il.wai^tojl^rescrvo the inctiopoly of th|^ lessblh^ 50s. By onotlmr change in the coinage 
foreign trade in -Uji^iandv of the richer merchftnjts. Edwanf depreciated it .still more, for heumned groate 
By another law; no vessel was allowed to sail to bny weighing oi^72 trains'n^cU ought to hdve wmghod 
fiKign country between tlie ^jpd of Outol)er and tho 90 according^|^|lja original scale, or 80 according to 
ifiinning of February, which mtist have been veiy his reduced raft^^t^nhich tho vahur^^of tho nom^l | 
wrimcntol ^tho interns of ^mmerce, aitkou^i ft pctimd was deduced Hr about of present money. 

oKIWbly passed for ite proi^tion, or rather the* It was in this state tliat Ifcuiy IV. found tbo coinage 
prosorvation of tho shipjfling, sailing at mat season <^the realm. Ituj^inaiiiod in that state till the year 
being d^u^d peculiarly d»uige*ro«8. From,anolher 1412, when itdirected by reason of the 

act of tlu> same par^mtuil it would apm^ar tliat tho great scaroity o#money in the r^m of England, the 
nobUity and iwchitos^\nirdalloweib to c.’qiort the prg- pound tower should, fi^ tho feast of £^ter follow- 
duce of their own hinds, and. imiKn-t gowUmoocssary' ing, be ooined into thirty shillmgs by tale; that is, 
for tlieir iKiusehoUliu*^ ItAlccd, tmon^anr tho whole into 360 pennioa By this change the amount of 
liyi^N^ed the^ Aijoycd^he samf|JjHiilegb, and ill*»silver in each penny was Abduced to 15 grains tioy in 

and weii|^t, and from 3(1. to not qoito 2d. ill value. 'This 


allowed to engegb in trade at all, except be^renounced 
hi)(*craft and ootaiiied <# special Ucdficu ibr that pur- 
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down |lie •value of the* ^gbrntnal pc^d 
from 46ijl to 37% 9d, our prJtent money. ^ The 
reMQn given *foj: bik^_ a roduotion—that money was. 
■onroe—was an absamity,*for by no process of ouUing, 
a thing in 9«n), jvhether of mon<qr or Anything oBe of 
intrinsio value, can it bo modo more plentifni. Those 
who choriaed tll^ ex{>edlent socma to have had theft' 
donbta df itamsdom or'sncooss,for it was ordained 
tha^it 6honi^bo_ tn<|i for two years, and tW if at 
the end of |jliat timp it shoftld be found agiuust tjjp 

e ljio king and his realm, it should Uion cease, 
and agahu^^e profit of tho realm, but the 
age was nmt^le to Henry, oiul, the]<i>fu*|,! 
be still continued^ro coin upon that footing And n 
wdl not only tho attver coinage that ho depreciated. 
*The first f^ld noblds stmc]f; by fienry weighed f 20 
grains, which was^f tho same w^ht as thuso of his 
prodteossor, Richard Ik; ^ut in tho last year of his 
reign ho r^iiced tho neble to 108 grains, thus diini- 
nishlbg its intrinsic value eono-tenth. During the 
reigns of ITenry V. and VL tho #ljros of tjje soveral 
denominations romained tlio same—the only difference 
ioatho coinage bliug in the images odi snjiorscriptioiis 
stamped tlicroon. Daring his dream cotupiost, 
fionry Y. struck various coins of gold, #nd groats, 
l^plf-groats, quartei'-groats, manoois, and potit doniors 
of si^er; and ^tor tho treaty ftf Troyes, ho coined 
others, onllod salC^ domi-saluts, blanos, &o., on whicn 
was inscribed Hcaret Fmnca, or U^r of Franco, llis 
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also followod by Heurj^YI., who,*m the 
of*hi)i roigh, deeming ^imsclf Uig of 
c|ii foin^ saints, angelots, franks, %nd nobW of 
'd: and groat^blanos, and peti| dfniA-s An*Bilvor. 
But Qie wars witL Franco had tho ofiliet of, making 
m|ney still mofti scardb than it had been in tlio time 
ofrlonry IV., alld in'onlor to make it moro plentiful, 
Klwank IV. odonted tho vicious system of riHtnmng 
iu value in* etlicr wotsls, of robbing tho public to 
roptenish Tiis exchetpier; In tho B'*^ar 1464,1'ldward 
Qrdorni tlio tower pound ^ silver U) bo coined into 
37<, ^d, by talc, or into ‘U>0 ]x<nnicse thus reduoiug 
*tho yomiijnl pound to about :t0s. of p'resent money. 
Edward IT. also stnu-k gold cokis of dcpiociatm 
valuo.- These wero callad angels and nngolots, or 
half angels; and they wuro so named fiym having the 
figure of an Angel ^n^tho roveim Tliey were in¬ 
tended eto rcpivKcnt tho noble and lialf uoftio; and 
were ordeml to puss for^ tho same value, 

6«. sBd. and 4ri. b'spetivcly. But the||| j^tpsio 
value was far inferior. As before seej, tlio noble of 
the fourteenth century ^veiglusl 120 grains, wbi^ 
Honr}’ IV. rcduceil eventually to 108 gi-aina Th# 
angel of Edward IV., however, we,igbc<l only 80 grains, 
alid was, therefore, worth but \jttlo more than tjjroo- 
fimrtlu) of Hcniy’s depreciated noble, gnd jor^ two- 
tliirdsof the orighial coin of tliat naiw ..i’plainer 
forms, wliilo tho noblo of the fom^, .*n contm^ 'Was 
of tho valuo of 2l«. 14<I., Kdwaroa^ reproacnlativo of 
that coin, callt^ tho angel, was wortl^only 14s. Id. of 
present money. As may bo Hnjij>i)s<>d, tbeso changes in 

liolh ineunvcnienco 
and loss to tho petipip/iuuW^^wnsion (d great con¬ 
fusion in all'mcrcimtilo and nu^!%tiA«s'»ctionH. Even 
to tho crown, tho benefit «-.■« ton* temporary; but it 
was long bt-'foro its evil teiideruy was rlisepverwf, firr 
in tho next ago it will lie seq^i! and OHjh^eially in tlio 
reign of Henry VIJI-^ the cawtago became stil^inoro 
and more debased. • • .* • 
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of Ihe SoottisH money ww! far IjcIow tlmt V En^ond, 
%sd toafc Iho duferenoe botufoc® tljp Ajins ■ tlio tw 
J-ltingdyins -«-*. 


nwnw 


remwlj;, 

empowoTed him to ‘‘mwid Ms nw^y;” th&t 
rcstoro it to tho aanio weight nnd fineness with ftet 
which then existed in England. Bnt it was impossillo 
to obtain tills iiuifurniity. On tho from t|o 

disordere of tJie tingdoiu the oomago of bootlaild 
beanno more and moro dotorioralcd, till at lcngtl;>, 
towttids tho tral of tho pefiod, th# Scottish coin| woreJ 
flcarculy inoni than one-fonrth of tho wuighj an^alno ' 
of those of Engliiiid; the pound of silver whidi liad 
Isvn originally cuiiwl in^o 20 shillings, lieitig, in 
the ^'car 14}t>, cointxl into 14-t. Nor had it yet 
reached its lowest point, for.^as^n England, during 
tlio noift ago tho shilling, which was tlion v^rth bnt 
ftntajuoi'o than -l^d of oitr present money, becoming 
sm^Hei^by dcgiries and “ lieaut^fidlyalcKH,’' nntil at 
Ipngth, in IGOl, it was not worth, in weight and 
value, a single ptmny preSent money; no less than. 

•720*. being coinoil out of tho pound tower or 6400 


'grains troy. "If ttmy bo statil, ^wevei^ that tho. 
g^^ins of botii lingdoms jfeca o| tho samo weight 
and ^fineness thronghont tho*wbolo tf tMs poi^ 
wl^h would indicate that tso prodotn metal waa 
more abundant than that of silror; ^or, at aU events, 
that it was nole deemed politio to ad^^t the ne&rious 
hnd mischierons pitieess of redjicinf its valug, as in 
the case of silver. * * * • • 

In connection with tho Knyoct of diffido andggem- 

S crco, it may be mentioned that pnblio jjosts were, at 
le close of this period, first os&iilislicC thffocm- 
veyanoe of intelligence both ^ England and IVan^ 
letters wore forAvardod by ihAm at tlie a 

mindrcd^nili^ a day, by means oq^tA-horses changed 
every twenty miles. Those posts,aliowevcr, woro^ot 
cstablishiid fur the^no^t of th5 public generally, aff 4 
the postal system is a* tho pi'dfent day, but Avoro 
resolved for the exclusi'ra two of tho gevemlhent. 
The &ct is interesting as tnedxiginning of that v(jldGly 
extended intoi^nrso hatw^n man and ^an trhich 
how oxi^ by mbnik of that most important of alj ^ 
govommont cstabRshmonts—tho Post Offica 


CHAPTER VI. 


AfcTiiouoir, as in iiffraer periods, when tho Romans, 
Bafons, lianoN, and Normans successively liecame 
dominant in ouih isl&nd, there was great andi 
striking nvulution in^o nmnnoi;^ and enstoras of its* 
woprn; still, dnr^ tho fiftoeifth century, there wore 
rtnie rcuiarkniyo^han^ Ayhiok in a comprohensivo 
liistoiy, jwpiiro oi'llncation. The progress of civili- 
Miiiuii itigl)l lie slow eat this period; but it was, 
ncvciihelcss, in a masked .of advancement, do- 
the pyltlio disVnctim^iiitd calEtraities l(y whicJi 
it is dai'kini^ As previous chaptdl, there 

was an extended intercourse with foreign nations; a 
riixmnistan^ AVnich could not fiiiT to introduce im- 
piovcnicnts of vtfrions kinds in all tho acccvimodations 
of domestic lifS. llieHrar with ftnuce, as it 
was to tho }iepnI,ation of England, was not nnpro- 
diictivo of good ^tMs respect; for desjiotie As 
government was, we FrWch were, os a nation, biore 
jis^nod than tho English, and iho warriors who anr- 
■lurod tliat war would noccsil^ily bring honjp with 
iem, in thc^ own persons, copigs of that refinement 
aich they denied intone bosgnns of theItvfalriKilios. j 
rom'^tnne to time, also, certain spoils of war wore*! 
^■brought back with therif into England, which had ' 
tho ufTcct extending and improving arjiiolos of 
domestic use which ^as of^o mean advantage to the 
nation. But tho in^rovdknehts thiif perm were, 
perhaps, more nativo tluui foreign, for moro was a' 

-J— iut«lligencM*amdng 4ho peopW and inteUb 

fra^im jparenhof invoj^ | as lbveatidP( 
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41!hivalry. —Chivai^, which had reached its bei(fht 
iJl the fourteenth centuiy, rapidly declined’ in tho4 
iftoenth. Rea* combats took iho place of tilts and 
tournaments. Henry IV. and his gallant e»i^,^ro 
trp much emigcd ki the rcaliticaof its 

shanow. V^notis other causes led t^Iiis^ange. 
Battles at this tiine^uM n^t b® decided by tho head-^ 
long charges df lances. Improvements had been mode 
in the art of, war, and gunpowder, especially, hail 
tanglit the bnive knights of Uio i«riod that there was 
no security in'their lS&«y pa^piy* Besides, tho'wats 
in. Franco had thinned tho^Oanka of ^ho laiights, 
many of them boingo laid low*in its bloody fitdds. < 
X’lio wain Qf*tho post's, alsjp, had thO same effect, for 
byothem many a bravo knij^t perished in tho iudis- 
Ol'iminato massacres ^mt g^rally fiMowod a victoiy. 
Mo«e^r, it is probable‘■'that now tastes and the 
growing refinement of tho^riod had sometldng to do 
yilh tho 9£ chiv|^. Wo say dbcline^ar its 

spirit was nMid^y extinct. Touinaments were 
still occasionaB^jH; especially at^ronationB and 
marriages. B1$ these tonruaments wore shorn 
of their ancient splehdonnic^'Mibstrols 'and heralds 
vf^re wanting in^en^ And the^ung nobles, knights, 
and gentlemmi wno dimlayed courage, strength, 
and dexterity iir^ose &ts of arms fought only with 
headless lances and blunted jswords and. axes. So 
much had chivalry declined towards the end ^ this 
potiod, that Oaxton pours forth, a bitter-lament ovmr 
it IFo seemed oven tr qdBition whether many kni g b< | i 
could ho fonnd who knew their horses and tlieir horses 


S eio^^ilie more jity is." H« %r*aia, he' added, 
at it would pteoso “pur eovoragn ^ord that twioo 
m thrice a ycaj, or oiTo at least,’’ ho would^l his 
knights together “ t%loivnaj one against one or two 
a^inat twf,” the host to receive njmzo, "citKfer a* 
di^cmd or je%el, as sliunld plegso Jim.” Kut tlio 
ajiirit of cMvaliy could not bo called to life agai*. 
lidwaWCV^ after lie hod won his way to tho thnnio, 
wa^ps atIKs npoa Caxton’s pit hot io laments en¬ 
amoured to l ocal th^tiltsWnd tunrnmnonts; Imt his 
infhKoico and exaid)[tle Wus very little hcisli'il. lllo 
ghost of dhivalry wm laid, and eonld not bo resuwi- 
^ thoj^ghtly and princedy lioad yie* 

^till Edwjim dic^w'hat ho could to givo vitality to 
• its 8iy Ixmes. lino at least djslinguishcd, if not 
formidabloL cotnbai took plaSB in'lft reign. 'That was 

K rformc^by tho bastj^rd of llurgnudy and Antliuny, 
>rd iicsUes, brother to,E#tvard’s queen. Great pii:- 
peu^tous Wore mode for tli^ touniaiuent, which was 
hold' at Smitlifiold in A67. U^iUl), duko of Bur- 
gn&(ly,t]ioniuHt>inagiiificvntprince«>f tliat n^Jb, annyoil 
his son for ^ho dboasion mjwt gorgeouidy. 1 la i;ame to 
England with a tlionsaiid nnrgundinns indiis imn, to 

« 9 iTorm feats of anus with hitt. dearly bel%vcd cousin, 
nthony Woodvillo, I.urd Scales. Nor was King 
Edward slow t 4 do him Imnoti*. Maguiflmit lists 
w’Oiw erected, wl^;h had galleries erected all round t^r 
tho accommodation both of loyally itsi-lf and the 
general nobility. Ou tlio day fl-lien this notable 
toumamont conwicncul, Smithficld ^'ai(Ami||Ug^cr* 
Westminster was; afc' icast, in those imysT^lRMli^li 
the king and tlio qndfen, them «”cro lords, knights, and 
•fmlics (^Engladd, Franco, Sco^nd, and otlicr coun- 
tfi&s all assembled in tho gorgeous costuuu's oLtlio 
^ period 4 o witness the scone. A wholo year hail owm 
spunt in settling forms and prcliiiinnries, tind 
E mx>p o,wi >8 on Uptoo of oxpo<;taliou .al)ont this notamiW 
kiygdom de];icni|ed njtou tho issiic, 
thcr 4 ^uI«ot have been greater iiitCitst felt illlho 
matter. Awcngtli tho cginbtttotls' mot. The limt day 
• lu) Jiarm was done. Tho combafaifts im at each other 
witli sharpen^ spears, but no tvlvantago was gained 
by either. Stovw says they deiiarfbd- with w^uol 
hoiiepr. Again the ^ibatantn iuut,*and this Lime 
Uioir feats of arms wq|« nut so hamloss, for tho steid 
, ^iko on tflC cly^flioikuf Lord talcs’ horse ran into tho 
nosti'il^ of tho*lKUitard of Bnrg^ly*# steed, which, 
being maddened with tlft pain, ^rod 5 nd pluu^gf'd, 
and fell with itvridur p#uo to tho ground. Ino Lo^d 
Scales rode about tbo^iybn hdto os though h<yhad 
been tho vic^r, but tho b^i^j^protesttxl ugdittst this 
accidt;ntal*tiill being recl^fMEs • defc^ond craved 
) another trial. Etiongb immhic^huugn, was dodo 
on that day, tfftd tho ftual trij|Up||^^t off till tho 
inormiv. - On that day tho oJilmtants mot on ^t 
armed pritli pol(v*Bs.^^tow*saya they fought va¬ 
liantly. For some ti^ the issiKwappeaie to htwo 
boon doubtful; ai^Mfter all, thcrOn^ neither vic¬ 
tory nor defoat. 4 rl]ord Scales at last nuuuu^ to 
thrust the point of his pole-Mo info tho sight-holo of 
bis atlversary’s helmed “ and'by fine foroo might;.havo 

E lacko<l him on liis kneesbut the king cast dssvn , 
is warder, and tho marshal sejerod them. 'Ilio com-J 
hat was not rfcncwod,, for though the, Burgua^n | 


desirod oUho king permission to cntorJ.he ]t8t4again, 
,when hoJSmtuI that ho.muMt, by lUtf law of jvium, 
mwlacedpn his fiffmerposition---thatis,*|jh (hfpunt 
oVhif advm-saiy's pulu-axo thrn&t Jnto,t1jp 4*mght- 
liolo” of hisliolrftit—he dropnt'd tW matu-r. At a 
later ^afe a pii^rticc ^ 1 iUl intriiauccd of scimnlflng the 
nmliatants bysdonblo hariiers consisting of Inmnlcd 
wrtilii^iH from four to five feet in height, oAen at 
loth ond^ i^d extending neaily tho wholo length 
ff the littra. By this practice collision. between the 
Imrscs wero avoidul, mid tlw CH^iliatant coiild-oidy 
t>o T^iorml by Us ndvorsiiiy’s lance. A tonrna- 
mciiWu this new fitsliiou appMU's to nave Isi^n ludi^ 
in if (d, tho cx’casiDii of tho nuuringe of Ki(tliai'i!qlk 
diik(\ of \’ork,*wltli a da^bto^- of tho duke of Noiv 
folk; but, compared wilu tho tonrnnmeiits "iif tho 
pix^ceding ago, it was but itn idle *wado. • TIio 
most Ihtal coinWts 8f flits kind wen> jiidieiai encoun¬ 
ters, Mfijieli wero intendsd "to decide tho iruth.wf 


ehi^ges of Ita^so;) ur other citiuiiml acr■n^<Sila^0Calld 
which wero generally ftital eitluT to tho amiw# or 
tlio nevnsed; for if the vnnqnishod wl»s not slain ki 
tho lists lio was deemed guihy, and execntod nivjuix1« 
ingly. riobeiaus sometimes thus entered tho lists, 
fighting w'ith quartor-staves. to tho cxtivinitics of 
which sandbags wero ap[<ondifl. Such isimbato Oc¬ 
cam^ oven at a lator date, for ftrafloh rts-ords that, 
in tho year 1524, an annoui'cr’s servant appoalc^ das 
master of ti’eawm, and {ought >mder the snpcmiten- 
dcnco of tho duko of Norfolk, n^rshal of England, at 
Smithficld-. On this occasion tlio annouix'r, who had 

acpia-vilni to keep iqi 

^too^^^asw^lh^^^vBlIljuiioccnt of tho crime 
allegednguiiist him, “ being bi||^>wui‘d and a wriiicih, 
ho WHS dmwu to Tyburn, and th^ro baugwlfand 
bchciMlcd.” 

S'jcial md^Domettii IT mgtj. — tliih pniod tho 
nobles were still a^>tiiqjpani(!!)r*i>y,inniiorons nflinnos. 
By some historians this iisugo is ffttribuixl to th^^ 
hospitality. Tliut Aiglil haTO bod S foatnro in thw 
chai'actor, bnt otiior motives iydmx'd them fl^surround* 
thcmsflvcs with folluwms. yuritig the* wars of tho 
Koscsd|pocially^ it wwwmir intorcst to strongthon 
the omSo they cspouseilj^ |v«>il os tojsccniu their 
own jiorsonal ifgfety, by crowdiSg llicir custh-s with 
nnmotous retainers. Jt is rclatcd'^af Warwick, the 
king-nuiker, that ho maintained thirty tfionsand niou 
at his ^dilforcnt mastics and manors, tnul Uiaton*»no 
occasion *whcn ho was in Lundoh, ns king as ho so- 
ipitiiod thcri^six oxon wero t^nsuino'l by his attend- 
mnta at breakfast, and evorv tad'll was full'of his 
moat. In his wholo ostanlisliment tho noblo 
with tho monarch, for J^ides annod roiainors, bflSir 
his privy cuniudllors, mNisurors, socrotaiios, clmplaw, 
ohoristos% ' stowardf pog^ inimios,#rop(Hliinc&, , 
I jnggloi-a, tumblers, abd bulmons. ThomJqffS^lo olK 
nobleman'd family was an* exact <jpny of tho roy^ 

1 ...til’ ^ .f it • 1* • 


And 8 ^.ctiinc 8 they acted a$ kings, exhibiting itSt 
only pomptbuk power. ,An*incldont., which occurroiL. 
lin 14 titi» wilAtoll illnstrdto thliki^rtion. 


lin 14(iy»wil! 
autumn of 


kft^rtion. 
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•Iwnjv fbaftinn at mir expcnso. Qn tiie oontMry,* 
as a nile^ they md their Da'll h^nes; but as they 
wore i(b^ liTfirioa^nd badges woy were as muqjli 
tmdei'xto oontih)! of thoir chioftaini aa though they 
were altniya lodged m their castlea. - Whenever they 
wnre.Mantad to sweirtheir^tinuea on great wlemu- 
itaifeibr ft attend them in their jonmoya, or to follftr 
to the field oC l^tlo, they were compelled to 

S to do suit and^rvice. And then it wasa 
th^ the nol>^rtj^isplayed their lavish hospi- 
kltlAAgh, aometimea, their rotaj^!^ thsoagxl 
•to their hofWaa aimplo sieste, whore they alwi^'s 
ap^r to ha^^’jsUh welcome. 

* Dnrinh this period it became custom to have 
fouv mpau a day. Breakfast a’as taden at aoven in the 
inoniing, dinner at^n, Wpiiur at four in the afltomoun, 
and livery,# collation t^en soilletimes in bod, about 
eight or nine i|^ the evening^ From the aooounts wo 
' have, the consumption of^yiands ai^ l^iiids was some* 
thing enormous. If they really he (rae^ iadoed, it was 
an ago of gftttony and arunkennosa. fivep the break* 
was a substantial meal, but fortunately tor tbe 
%ealth of the consumers, they usually rose at four, and 
ineretoro had tfinxrboara of activo employment heforo 
th^ sat down to it. But evon%inder these oirenm* 
stancea we doubt if any ladtof the present day, lie<^ 

' ever robust die may b^ oouid oat i|^ a break^t a^ 
according to the ' Northumberland romilvBook,* tbo^ 
, countess of thatmble house partook 
The fast^ay breakl^t in the boly*lBcason of.^An}?**;;^ 
dosorihSl as coq^tmg of a loA pf bread in trmobos, 
■two manchetts or ffluall loaveswf fine flour wcfgking 
six ounces eachi two pieces of sal« fish, six bawiipea 
herrings, four white ho^ngs or a dish of spratspsa 
quart n wine, and au quart of babr.^lf this was weir 

__ii * ^ _xi__ -1 i_fl 


(leoordii^ to fheir res^teotivo rauk& Ife wna con* 
silerefi % bvpy mmt who sat above tbh eaTt, and all 
.bmow it en^nm him. The taUo gn^edvwhhwjfmda. 
Uapaeieus powter dishes wore filled with flos^ fish, 
am towl, dres^ in Pariom ways, flccoidih^ to the 
fitsiiion of athe timea^'* while thp^ sideboards were 
lo^ctl mth wine, ale, and boor,, which wore hhudod 
ioSiho guest# tn gobtois of pewter or wood by the 
umroschals. grooms, yeomen an<^ wuitors ranged in 
r^ular oiflur. But witli all ^la pomp'and show, 
there w.ia. little elegance* Fingers ,»wero still iiscd 
ii^ead of fork's, tor ingonnity had n^ yet invcntoil 
those most useful articles tor Uio diuncr*tab]o. Thd 
dinner %f the nobles oLthis putftd generally lasted 
throe lmur#» the gues^sitting duw^dt ton in^tho 
mpniing and usually rising nt one at noon, i^ut there 
was not purpotuiil eating, during Uiose time hours. 

Mat laa A'# atahAA iSftSaammM urV>«<at« AI.a MS * 0 ^ 


quantity of beer beiniL even qnadrumed, and their 

• *_i __T-j . rt.. A_1- j_ 


and oitnor aohmo mMilod beef, or# onine of mntton, 

' with the usual acoor qjjp iimqpt of a quart of wine and 
a quBctk of liber, if^e nohig Fer^ and his lady 
did consnmo all ttus} they must have tored well, 
«spocially a#lno acooun^ ^von of what^boy jmrtook 
at ton iir the morningynd %t supper at fqur ii( the 
a^mo^n. But altlj^mh historians haVb recorded 
thu above as gravd facT^ booauso it is tound in the : 
Pen^ recq^ no one whd knows anything .^jut' the* 
capabilitaos of the humstaBtonufth amg^ieliovo tlmt, 
if it was set before,tliem, they Ga||a||Pr the wlioloT ' 
Tbe dinimr ft thi^period,flPRho present time, 
was the prihoiptd^^. It wo^t thu meal that the 
‘Cobles entertain^ fpjft compai^. At these entor- 
touaments there was' Much* pnmp^aiid coremsny, biit 
very littio doycsg^luid oleMijineBa. Tbe d|pnerwas 
a pubUo and ii^ortont event At the head of 
hnge oaken tables whudi filled the central leng^ of ^ 
the castie hall, the noUe host sat in state, hiaffligNa 
being seated on each dde on long benches or mffls, 

, acoording to ^eir atatioiB Each wore ranged above 
or below tha 'great fiqnilfy silveif salt Ja t^ middle, 
v<MU I. ' * . . (f *. 


4io tumblers displayed th(^ agility, and thej}igglK|lkJ 
played their tdeight of hand.* Or it may ^ ’ 

that tiio master and his guests sometimes amused thcni* 
solves by playing with tboir hawks which appeft to 
have hcoii porch^ on stande iibovo their hoad^ or by 
fondling their hounds which Jay about their fet^ 
Occasionally also, if a bettor taste preval'lod, they nii^h* 
listen to some lay of tiio vrors of l*aIcstino, or pectioal 
romance of knight erranti-y to vejo away tiio sUpiila^ 
hours of the m^. At all events, it cannot bo snpposod 
that the time was wholly spent in gomandizing. 

Spmo ideta may be tono^ indeed* of tho manner 
Jq, i^ich were spent from a cui'ious 

of tho cSronionies. 
ohsorved in toyal howK3|^f Edward IV., at a 
feast .h) whiidi he yrtm invited*Ji^^6. For although* 
thoro might ImVe been a greater qcgi'CQ of splendour 
and bustle in thoJiauqu^Jl^tho than in mcm 
of the aristocracy, their nunn Joatiiros were rtio same.. 
Having been* fitted* himself lAfilst uio king wqs'■ 
ranking presents to trumpedrs, Pipers, play era,* oj^ 
heralds, tho Bohemia^ uimlo "was cemlnotod ioiia 
a costly omamontod room swhero ^o' tjiiocn was to 
dino, and there ho was seated in a corner tlmt ho 
miglit^o all the ox]^^Ws Jtrbvisions. Tito queen 
sat d«m on a golden t^^atono at hor^iblo, and hor 
motiior and kiffg ^ ftster i^!8bd iur below her. 

And when thc^ueen spoke to Jior mother or to tho 
king's sistor, they kneolod down'^ory tune before 
Aw, and romaivod kneeling until the quoun d^nk 
i^tor. AM alL hor lodioi^ud nmidt^ and those who 
.waitod Upon hor, ovon gtmt lords, had to knocl while 
^ho was eating, which contiunod tlirco hours. Afiti^ 
dimer tlioro was daneing, bntatho queou^ ronufeod 
sittiw upon hor qtooV •>>*1 her motiior knoolod lakgfi 
her.”^T^ mnrt touft|^th his jests an^ntul^Est, 
have ,hDen a^weloomb. relief to this dilff^toc^iufl ol 
etiquette; and it if siafthly to ho wiftdurod qt, 
the ^y and lascivious Eilward, frequently as 
looora'^, stole away from it, to bo meriy ttitor n 
own vidlons fafhi&n, or that ho would--^ • • *. 

' ^ * , V.'. 

|ftk« , ■aifintinmlo • * 

Some pagtima fu| ^*8 see." • ' ■*- 

Thenito'ita^uots ^ this* pex^ drjk sM 
been vw,0|idiiL hutiJuif/yrero char ' 
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rclatad* 

Bnt iha 'inii}tiBga<fthrt of Bonty lY. aqd 
Janek<flr ItfKWKnfaooiwuted of tluea ooono*, Ibree of ‘ 
flotii and fowUi mud three of dah. But in theav state 
ban(|ne& were some inftoatioiy of a groTdlig 
refinmnent, for at the end of each course a dish was 
Bomeomce introduced called a suhUety, which in¬ 
sisted of ficuros in pastry made to lir admired, Mt 
eaten. daurodiad a lahel attached to it, conclM 
in quaint or riudlii^ language, calimlatcd*to exercfio 
the linking fesnlties of too guosta, so that intellect 
hul at tills rude {loriod began to cxerciso some swdy 


Aelotding t| Sirdohnjor^ifboe tfiecimuiicarJieojpli 
did not Are amim in thm#Toiacioas taynes.' 
hadiJbe says, phpty of all Vnds of fi^and .flesli, sim 
ataong other arcnmstancos of nlon& he ntenijons 


»»»« V.. phadiJbe says, phpty of all Vnds of 

rdsh. But in thesv state among other arcnmstancoe of slon& he 
inftcatio^ of a grondlig timt they never dfaific^ water exipt my waj 
at each course a dish was anco, and ^ froqj^a principB of devcAion, 
cl a subtlety, which con- dcscriotion was prohably intemded for pcM 


yof pen- 
*]Ktthis 


description was prombly intended for posAos who 
lived in the xichost paiA of The countygr, t^d had 
rificrenco more ospocially* to ycaw df plen{yt MV** 
during the civil ward tilte^ ^was neglected an^^ 
famines were coinmon, it bo supposed sl^t * 

the pooraf classes generall^jll^ ain aoTOdanoo of 
prouuaous. *''^t all tim^ indeed, .thohl^read^As 
coarse and brown, and in times of scoaty it m oA 


over the animal pamiona proungons. all tim^ indeed,yhoii^rea(l nw 

rmxurious Jivin^nns noL^ifined to thoihaUs of cirso and brown, and in times of sensty it W oA 
prinUs and nghl**< ^'ho mmks in rich4botMitetiea, recoi'd that many ondeavdhted to s«b|»on tbe driod 
like ihesieh man in the parable, “fared sumptuously roots of herbs they oonvertc^nto a kind oi 

ovorv day.” llio cook was a most imnortant noreon- bread, from whicTtuxwholosomo food many poiisbod. 


every day." ITio cook was. a most ii^rtant porkn- bread, from whictfWwholosomo food many unshod. 
B|fo in conventual establishments. C^kcry was an Contrary to tho present practicof the meals %f*the 
art stnllied l^ tho monks, aild that brother who ox- poorer dosses were of later huurs-tliaa those 
cdled i^it was cortaim tc^be installed into that offied of tho rich and noble, for tlley breakfast at eight 
wfth great unanimity. Brotheg J^iuenco Chateres, in the moniiqg^inod at tw^vo, and Apped at six m 
the cook of Croyland Abbey, was mghly esteemed for the evenings ^ * 

his Excellent dishes, and it u recorded by tlie historian ConcorniqgNho cookery of this period ^ry littio u 
of the abbey that, “prompted by tho love of God and known. It may, however, ho stated from what is 
seal for religion,” ^ gave forty pounds for “the known, that while it was still coa^ it was hotA 
recreation of tfio convent with tne milk of almonds complex and costly. Its oomplex4tn<Ix»8tiy chaiuctn 
on fish days.” Nor wore the secular clergy behind may bo iUastratod ftom a book entitled, ‘ nie Forhm 
ihp monks in their love of good cheer. Some of them (7 Cury,’ wliioh is still ^tant, and which, thongh it 
even promed religion itself into the service of gorman- rofors to the reign of Hicbard lil., was no ^uht the 
^eing by tho ^titution of what they vo^ properly cook’s g nide.i nTAis century. _ A few receipts will 
termed their ^glutton masses,” in honour of the BufiicQ|S0CS% the reader an idea <ff what appeared 

ri^iifMinSSablm of the i;ioh in the form of mode dishes. 
‘A chmeo dish was thM of wha^is mlled c^wdouce. 
“Ta%” says this h^k of instrucSon, "raohits or 
kid^ and smite they in pieces raw,-and fry them in 
wiuto grease;•take ciuTants and {ly them; tak^ 
onions, parboil, and hpw thdm ^mallnand fgat hgai T 
take wad wing, au|tar, with pepper, gi^r, cinUaffip, 
spit, and cast thoreto,sand lc4 it^ scotnk^^rC^^ 
quantity of 'dtitto gt e^ and servo it foiW^ Anotlicr 


wfth great unanimity. Brothcg J^iuenco Chateres, 
the cook of Croyland Abho^, was mghly esteemed for 
his Excellent dishes, and it u recorded by tlie historian 
of the abbey that, “prompted by tho love of God and 
^eal for rmigion,” ^ gave forty prmnds for “the 
recreation of tfio convent with tne milk of almonds 
j on flsk days.” Nor wore the secular clergy behind 
ihp monks in their love of good choer. Some of them 
even prossed religion itself into the service of gorman¬ 
dising by tho ^titution of what they vo^ properly 
termed their ^glutton masses,” in honour of the 
virgin. These glutton masses 
times a ^r. l^rly in tlio 

tlie poopltf iupairod to tho church laden with moats 
*tind dtinks, and •lunooner was tho mass mumbled 
over than tho feam cominoncod, in whidi both the 
cle^y and the* laity fsggl^ndnlgpd. llo churcdi 
.was tu^^ ifito a teviim,lHul tilere was rioting and 
' drnidpl^m before tho altar, smchcckAl and uncon- 
Nay, tbe^pridts and people of Uio different 
s J^nges aiuf towns ontorot iino formal contests as to 
wliich should get up thw groatosh glutton-mass, that 
is, as to which congregation could cat and drink most 
inhonoffr ofthohmy'^sfin||ip'''r M ■ 

I'ho most ^lolnuted foa^^ tho clergy receded at 
tills period was thd^givon ac un^sta^tion of'Geor»^ 
Nuvillo, brother of ^he earl of Wamick, when ho! 

: was oreatcsl archbishop of York. The consnmptionl 
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and. cast thorefo,«and lot scotH»^^n!I^Kod 
quantity of ti^to gt ea^ and servo it foib^ Anotlicr 
receipt instructs how to ma^ “mawinaimy.” Hero 
it is. “ Toko cheese, and of ncsli o( capons or hens,* 
and bntiso tlusn in a l^ortar, tako milk^xif 

almonds, with the broth of fr«^bcef, &nd set tlieip 
on tho fire. Thi^cn it^ith flour iff rice, or fine « 

broad, or fine white foul? as an as blat^ dqs^ and < 
with yolks of eggs, and safouu to*make it yellow, and 
when it is in the dish stick clpvos, and strew powder 


inent consisted of 104 oxen, 4 wild bifils, 1000*d]cep. 
8004 calves, 304 swine, 2000 pigs, fiOO stags^ bucl^ 

S and 204 Adds. Of fowls of various kinds, 
1 and tamo, cominqp aui^ rare, there wqjrc 
id_of pikes and bro^^SOS. ^ mad^&iidios 
tffliacustardB, and ^ies—there wera 2(^600, 
qualLers «f when foAacd the vegetdble 
f the feast. Nor wore liquiilB wanting, for 
u 800 tons of ale^-100 tera of w^c^ and 1 
pipe of hippAras. Anumg the most tnrioiu items of 


tTUrntj' 
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sodden pork, bruise it, put og« thereto, i wins, bu»t, 
and ^^r,^cct p>wqer,ai3 small bhd^'vid wnito 
gfesse; tak^’'^UBas,mffr^ and salt, make a crust, 
put it thei«o%'w£«^tkye it f^rth.” aA more simple 
msh-was a odd WlM pig. 'Take pigs, quarter 
them, and boil thenrin Salt and water; lot them ooolp* 
taka.pEgsIey and d\g 9 , aAd grind it with bread and 
yoUBt of hard boifod^oggs; mixi^vwiUi ginger, lay 
the pill In a vessel, pour on the lu^ol, and serve 

We doubt if a^y modi^ emcure.will be 
to adopt these rooeipte, but Ihero can be xto 
on ti^t they were oonaifor^dainly dishes in tins 
and were thought wsvthy of being adored as 
beoametiie custom witii.gol^ 1^ and po^^r of gold. 






■ ■'***• tl*® iiu^rovem®Bli of 

^fmSkjaritA mre nai^fid in domostio Ihniitnn. 
liwaa no loBgo%^o age orihi to deep in and atiraw 


feathcn ItiOj^rda, witn the fVinutgro utt<ortoining 
' to tbo Goinl,'' and of hi& **crecn bed embroidered with 
a oompaaa.’** The will of Joft, I^dy Bergavenny, in 
UMriiami mote*explicit rt£})cotingtho bm fimntrft 
.•f thw period. Thi# l^y willed away three bedii, 
whi(A appear to hoTo be jn both costly and gorgeoua 
k'ifft there waa#* a ha^'tif gold swans with tapetter of 
g{0^ tapcetly• with brandies of flowgpAnd diyeia 
‘•bolon^” with, two pair td' dieoto of Bonnes, a pair of 
'fitshuna six p$a%dF other snoots, six pairs of hlanko^ 


gold" lco}iaTdV cnsUoni^ ta]x 
worsted^^banconrs be^iffing v 
third bed wls qf silk, black aqd n 
weod-binod dowers of sUiror, and 
npparol that bolongcth thereto: i 
bf diects offthe best doth, seron 


tho said lied. Tho 
1 embroidered with 
^Uha costers and* 
^dj,«twolv 9 pair 
ItoimosfSix pair of 


mnnity. Hod tho Norman kings poep^l into tho 
XiOdy Beigavonny’s dcepingJlroom, they 'Would ha^ 
rmarvelled at such a display of taste-and comfort. 

And tho other fdmitnro of the \^bAthy corresponded 
lawith tho bcd-fiftnitura of tho time. diinks 

which timo had miulo ” in tho roiiglf plastonng^ ^ 
walls xftio conqeaici^ with riih Arras tapetdjjy, sdT 
' called* from tlionoSrTii of Arts^in Franco/ wlffire it 
' 1 , of the most (jprgCqps description, 
diaira, reading-aoi^ brass ohig|s 
ent^onod in this period; and Totzee, 
nif in tlio roign oft^dwoid Ijg, Says 
Tv}iiq)i he wAi invited bydhe king, 
»th, sat on a golden stbdl at her owii 
,tablo. 'Blit it must iioj^be supposed ttfat these rare 
artides of fiimitwe wero common. 'l’lio,funi!turo of 
, th*i 9 houses tho etwiro and via ytninau wos still 
both scanty and man Sometimo^a “ little feathcr- 
’*hed’’ forms an impo 9 |nt. nxtido in.a will, for beds 
' were*ivsly ided execSby we ^ealtby. Even tables 
appear to liavo beoiihlgmy -rained, tor, in 1463 , one 
John Baretf bcquoalh^ to bis nicoo his “round. 


^lUmes, Wid plattors, tortned items in -wills ipi 
tjtus shying that ^y wofbsoonsi^ted 
*ari^e8 <d ^ue. Homo such artiolosj|w-(»b(|ii»ajthed 
by Ikjgar Kokowood, of ,Eu8to% ee^mro, to his^ 
liobbrt, and as ^oy ar^ montioura in oouncefton not 
only with twonty>four pounds of lawful'money, bnt 
wim Mne and horses, it would appear ^at they Vero 
ooi^deredpif hat of equal, yet of oousidorahlo. iinpnr- 
tasee. It is clear, hoivever, thutj^ir -value chiefly 
cuBsistod iiftheir B^rcity; as in^ agos, ariiclos that 
»ar6 i-aro are morii voluaolo woae which are 
plbntifaL 

Voubtme .—In tho earlier |iart of this period the ox« 
travagaA fiishions of droM iiitrsd€bod bv Itiohard IJ. ; 
undomfnt lory little alteration. Faiflmlt thna^o- 
sori^o% tho mslo costumu of the reign of Ilqnry IV. 
from two figni^ ropresenting a summer anthn winter 
month, in tho illum/nations of a little calendar of tin 
yoar 1411^“Tho oMeniiguro sodtod in his^hair is 
tn inteiosting example of |hcw costume of tn^ class 
of tho community |rj||pse livos wore iif * the serp and 
yellow leaf.’ Jio woani a dark cap or ha^ turned up 
behind only, so that it forms a projecting point or 
shade tor tlio eyes in frout, snon li^ being worn 
until the latter part of tlii# pqfiod. A clcse-fittiuff 
hood'envelopes his hoiid and 8houUlcrs,^a\'iiig buttoim 
■-down' the frbnt. -A long gown umiW to thatfwom 
dating tho roign of Pldward bnt tighter in the' 
sloevo, cnvolopiM tho body; it is fastened by a row*of 
buttons in tho front, and tho slcevos aro socartsl by a 
simiUr olqso. row from tho olbow. B^ Iookmg.at tho 
.^yo^Qgor 'we shidi porcolvo that tho greater 
- toXBeai«Jb!^^bt^*3iB.Iriceyea ^d gowns iw ^laringty 
Wsildo in ‘ tlio' previous rojgn^jjw a littfo abatod. 
^0 gpwn tnnio reaches u»|^. tlio kn^«wbero* 
it is cut into tlio form of Icavra^ii tho original do'- 
linoatiun it is bf adark chgra^to colpuif and is seoA-od 
ronnd tlio waist byh clnsb^littmg' ornai^n1[|^ girdle. 
Tho wide slcAvos uro«of diffortsit'taftmr^lind aro* 
gonorally light whon*th 9 body uFtho di-oss nrilfch 
or vice verad ; tlie juifbtuaa the shcAldor bal|^, 
slightly ornamented. Tighishose, aud'lAols i-eachii^ 
above the anklo, which are deprived of their ohonnous 
orackoKpa, or long iinish thp clrote which , 

■ is muwlesB fop{ns'jar^9rtjmi>wiirn during tlio roign 
^ Biimard II. partArin fAnt, and ourls 


table” for tho tern (Chci^'natural liA, and ^hen 
slm diq^ it was to li|bomo tho pn^r^^qf tlisso 
who' oivnod his housd. Bnt John fiaret’sround 
table” migtehaVo 'boon ono of oonridorablp^-^ao, for 
e-ven in^thd prosept day w£Us spetify valafthlA ns Imir 
looms. But furnit^ pf^cry ^mjgMn must have 
been at that»tifho sepyxo, andgjjlPiP^^valuable, i^r 
oven oommdn'utei^u wore tflOMmitted from genera- 
*fm ^generation. A great eaktlnn pot that belonged 
to his mother -was ^ws left by |ho 'burgess Bury 
to his niece aq^ dpi^'who oatul after hot; evidftitly 
cancei-ving that W jvould, brilU^as it yfiOi Ipst'tor 
ever. 'As a rule#-wives 1^ a life intfmst la- ihq, 
fhrnitUN which belonged to’dieir husbands ; bui'.^||fl 
Inr dwtose it -was.genorally -willed away, ariio^lP^ 
article, to ndativos and is^ds. Even the 
articles, sni^ as a pqttla pot, a quart pot^ pewter 
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attho M4<i8; aud in somo iiuitancea^cfind tfo gcn^ 
men coufinmj; thwr locks aonws the fwehcan Vj^ a^ 
TeirLftminilko jparcdlod band.” * 

Ino extmvagance of dreta had .been iiwbi^od 
against by Cbancur in tbo last jwriid. In hi^do- 
scrip|ion of 'a faushionablo be describes its sn^rflnous 
expense as ** proceeding from the cost of ombroklwy, 
disgoiaed, indented, barring; crowding*oflf in vanky. 
Also the costly fiinung in gowns, so mu^ pounemg 
of chiaid to make U^lcs, ^ miiclv da^giiig of fibc|rB 
with snperfltiity in length of tho paling, winding, or' 
iMindiug, and somblablo waste of gowns trailing Jn 
mire, on horso as'^so on foot, as well of nmn as of 
wouuui.” I'be b(^ 9r lotff* garments of fne men, 
however, called forth his bitter rebnfo fit “the 
horrible* diMjrdinate sciinincss.” Sumptnar^a laws 
also wci^ enacted to remedy Uie evil tc^ards tho 
t%>so of tlio last perioil. But it was all to no pur¬ 
pose : l|u> costume of tho iiuliioliablo was still of tho 
same ^ravaggnt desaription. Nor vyere tlA efforta 
nfbde in tho reign ot Henry 1V« to sat bounds to its 
extravagance moro successful. By the sumptuary 
lavra tlien enafjfod, no person of lower estate tlian a. 
kriight banuorut was to >foar cloth of gold or velvet, 
nr to appear in a gown ^t reached to tho ^ound, or 
to wear large hImvcb, or' uso upon his dress mo furs of 
.eitheiK'nniuo or marten; and gold and silver ornaments 
wein strictly forbiddA to all who were not possessed 
of*two hundred pounds in ^oods and chattels, or twenty 
pounds per annum. As lor jmwns and garments cut 
into tliO form of lear'os and other figures at tho edges, 
or omamonted with totters or devices, they were 
declared forfeit to tho Sing, and the tailor who made 
^sueh fine Aoihcs was rondered liable t6 imprisonment 
during tho royal ph^ure. But these sumptuai^ laws 
weni (iisrcg^l^cd IJy all clasibs of tha community; in 
H|tiro of thdirji^plu wo«liyi|;cBsjas%Uioy pleased, and 
.tailors found told enough to bravotho terrors of 
Himcj^raspleasuA Dy ^nufaeturing flie prolilbitcd 
^0 ^for their customeft. This is evident from tho 
•pimical jioom§ of Ocelovi* who imitating his “dear 
luiister" Uhaiicei', invei^cd agaiifbt tho extrava^nco 
of tho dross of tho period, ^'hiis, in a .poem on tho 
pride of serving mcTj),»^n00lmr waAtefal|bs8 in 
ulothing, ho docl arij^ that he wu horrified at #eeing 
them walk in robes of seaiftv twolve Yards wide witto 
. (^vt« tonging <h ^4 to tho ground, and boiHered oil 
.4 lined with fuf to uio'*valuo of twenty yards or fooreJ 
\OoQtovo aflirms ^uit no muiit or virtue was discerii^ 
{^1 a mon^ but* hiiu whuso^rray is outmgeous. £V^ 
ik a Hum’s tippet, ho hays ffiore vrim no loss fhan a 
yml of btxMcl doth consumed, which ho denounces 
“■ffoul waste of ofctli and excessive.” How shch 
wore to assist their masloK seemed ^Iwe 
Pw;*W die^Ktot; for if thi|> should^ be si^omyi 
ttsKiled, np says that their two arms would Inve 
etj^gb to do,f^d Bumewlm md|» to hold up th^ 
ajftves. Such serving men ho "plates, rendered 
'Piomselvos os nnsorvicuablo' to thiwr lords m women. 


Then in*a vain of rich humour Ito ^mts out wtot ho 
fcponsldors to bo their qply u l^ty in those words 

“ "Now have tliew toMs little need (^brooms 
Toswt'obawsapkho tllUioiiAvftlu sttuet, • 

I' Saw *1(W («i#>] deeves of peiuiyknn Btoomsjr 


D. ptof af IV.—RmbAp 


..._Gowei' also labaurod with his ^len to Mfbmi 

the dress^f his time, and^ft would appew from their 
effi^es, that both Chaucer, Gower, aw C^eve prac¬ 
tised wliat they pipac^ed, for thew is no extravaganoo 
trisiblo in thedr costume: p long ^wn vyt}^ ahert 
sleeves, a bloso«hood, and a plain low pruned hat 
being its chief cliaractoristios. ^ 

The female costume of the reigp ofelleiiiry IT. 
(differed but little from {hat of the preced&ig 
except in tho head-dress, whij^Ji hocame more'^tastid, 
•and elaborate. But it is in^^e reign of his lotf and 
succe^Kir *ymt tbe head-dreSI^A ih# ladies became 
most icuu-kolNiir absurdity; for then it Ivas th^^ 
hfimed coiffure which was “ 8trancely..nnd feanaUv* 


ire. It was dcclm^ by them that the ladies ^^od 
about with them tho outward visible sign or thr 
father of all evil, n^adl)r, ^umphantlj^ and witi^ 
out s1}ame. Tho p^teL^dgato WTo{p ‘A Ditty on 
Women’s ITarng,’ m which ho severely condemns 
the fashion,% 4 d c^ls upon them to cost their horns 
away oh vasioift ground. In that dittjfho dedarcs 
that— 0 

" derkes icconl by great aathori|y, « ^ 

Hunu weie mven to benata for defonoe: 

A thing oontMly to feminity. 

• To M mode atnrdpof roautnnoe. 

But arch wives eager in their vioUmee^ ^ 

Vierce aa^gen for to mahs afltoy, 

T h^ ha ve Jeepita and not againat oonacienoe; 
glHBot to 1^0, then horna coatWway." , 


mofkirous hcad-driW:-^ /• 

*Sr ^ 

^*- “ Mother ot Jeans,goirronr of ebaati^ . i 

0 In word o#thonght that nevtv didwence, 

^mo exemplar of xirginity, yA _ 

ilviid-sprutg anu.well of perkei ooinB|||^f 
Ttici^nia never clerk, by rhetorio nor skRioo 
• Coulft all her virti^.ntoiarso until tbU day: 
Nuble princoaaes of mc^ oonevolcuco, 

Take o^^^lesnyicr—yoi^orol cast away 

But the ladies toq]c no heed of moulc of Bn 

»th^ wore their horns dicing n whole of the 
, “ proudly, iriusiphanyy, aud 'Juioat 8bRme.'l>« 




try, fo* 
period 




rexAue cosTcx^ ugnav iv. • 




KNEBS AN0 GUSTO 


. Hie male oistniae of ^he tpign of H§niy Y, \ri(M 
in no eeamtial pertioolar Jiotu that of the*twb pro* 
oeding xeiela, gxoept that*it Wamo^tho £iahtop to 
'Wear a baldriok aluqg across the person fam the left 
idionldw readuUff to,the right tncib, decorated iu it§ 
entire ro&th with a seriA of small^dls hanging by 
loops, Bolmat the fashionablo gentleman had mn»Q at 
ereij qfep he took, fhirholt says that his slightest 
rfmlled h team of waggon horses, to whole 
^Jiella thoB 9 upon his bahlrick boro, on exact ru- 
semktooe. .* * 

Tbo general qpstug)ic^f:om the accession orjTcnty VI. 
to too ch^of this j)criod apfwars io^fftye a 
•mutCuie of the ihBhlous of the preceding ndgns, with 
tome' iew addi^fplls to thdtr absurdities and cxtifl* 
aa^noos. Tho clmracteristic changes aro longer toes 
to toe shoos than ever, bomis witl^iiipets or liripics 
roaJilfig to tho ground, sleeves shanra like a bagpipe, 
high caps 'with a single Tei^^er dx^hiud, high padded 
shoulders, ff>tl^to toe ^ort^JaeV^ »>wns, 

itoout ffl« 


of dandyism as too rings m his fingenT’ * • 

'l^oso pottlai^ are tmid to Itaxo been somofcimca 
two foot long,*and Moustrelot says that boys in 

o1u/% Ws\%*«a #KAavk 


vaf.l JV. prahibited all persons nnder tlie estate 
I sqniroar gentleman to weaMong fwintod toes to 
ir sliocs, and tlRiy weft only peapittod to w<»r 


,tlteir sliocs, and tlRiy weft only peapittod to w<»r 
them two inches in length. *Bnt though this law 
8l•^ma to have been obcyml, men into tho opposite 
oxtremq|for what was ^on fr^i)f^ length was put 
<pi too yri< of tho too^o an almnrd dtf^roo. liAgo I 
slooTTo^ were also prohibitccl.by tho sunijitwarj^ laws of 
Ikldrard to wi worn by any yooiiiaii %r {loraou | 
under that dogreo, uiidor a iienalty of Os. 8<i, and 2Qf. 
fine for tho tailor who lynnufucturod them,- Itut tho 
•tattitt%of ap|inrol jiasse^ in n.>ign of bld^rd IV. 
were dc«ignra luoro to marie ilio cla(w#rjr soeiCTy then 
to diminish thif c3n.Avaganco of tho fiisbiuim of tbo 
ago. Tho noblos niight still iudnlgo in too luxni^ of 
dn'SR; tho R(|airo and tho gentlemen With 401. a ymv 
might iiidulgo in damask ,or ^tin; and tho class 
below towiu—men^iyho boil nbUiiuVd, position b^ 
woaltli, and'thoso 'Mio had 40t of yearly vj^ue-r-■ 
might TOjoico in fura and thelr^-ivos in gilt girdles;* 
but tho ycomjiin anil peittous under his tlcgrou were 
debarred from furs, and fustian, and scarlet cdotli, 
and were to have no stufling in tliuiisdoublotii, wliHu 
sotvants in hnsbaiidry and ariificera were not to 
wear any cloth which cost iforo' than 2 », tho broad 
yard. No man under the e^ato-of a loiit Was td war 
cloUi of fomgn manufacture, 1^1 no one, hewevui* 
high in rank, was to wear clotirw gohi ur silk of a 
purple colour except thi^ro^l family, • f 

The hats of ’fniir iioffSa wero of* .vanily sliajpos. 
Tlicio was thi! liat of black clolh.'^ito a^oufm|n^uf . 
twisted npmd the uecKi thol|j^lf uixiwiicd 
ajewoUod baiMmnd ifbreauwhito rimfthri)Oiiv|||L' 
the skull-crowiiod'dia^witl^ gilt baililiahd bnitrni^ 
and tl>e sugar-loafyiapcd. hat of red cloto or volvot, 
which^ito the |uyj{||]^»of tho weai'cr; Mrct^cd' ^ 
out cniTabh side ofuMnRad lAive ittho aimcaVanbo o' 


littod to wear 


worn on tno arm or flung licbind as tho wearer 
feuded: and in tho reign of lildward IV. Uie pnict ico 
m slitting the doifltlets at.the elbows, so as to show 
toe toirt, came into fashion. IVenry VI. was not 
^Ity of patronising such enormities, for tbronglrn't 
p life his dress accorded with his .asoetio turn of mind. 

It 'was invariably plain, and wdfere told toat ho 
, refused to weamtoo long pointed shocf <|Q,eommonly 
worn by tho gentry^ and nobility ofr his ^n tho 

■ unipthary km wore passoKi the 
Y., that ino^rch giv.ve no jil^nal 
yism of the day hy las cxaniplc, 
the enactment^, > ^ 

ndy of tho foign of Edward 1 v., 
to wears »tightf jacket, very sliort, 
i wa|st by a siarrow girdle, to which 
;ger. llif sleeves •aio large and 
open at the sidos, to di^lay tho shirt bbneath, whicli 
* is loose, and projpet^rum bctw'ocn tho lacings of tl^ 
opening. .' . Tho halho wogra With tod.yingle-feathoi' 
is one of colbinongaEurrcnco; and too profusion of 
' hair forms lastrikiniwtid t)pt uuploasaDt contrast tog 


eodh side oi 




w • 


(Jive ihtho appeaVanbo o' 

* * 







T&B liA'flO^AL HfSTOKY OF iHsKWrJT.--rBjaA*bli; 


fho fi|pd«aOren m • of this iMfitKlT 

qnaQtii^y ol^}iau it exhiHts, it is^ovident tliat in thi» 
roHiftot, Ilowovw tattorod ajwl plain his oosti^ao may 
have bien, ho sought to rival* gentl&aan. _ 0 ^ 

In the early munijtuary laws of this period, as in 
ihostf of tho proetding ago, restrictions were laid on 
fumalu costume; but by tlio bvws of IWward IV. ulo 
dress of tho ladies ^s left untonchtHl; It was espo* 
oially prf>vidwl by act of 148.3, that it was not, to 
extend w to ‘‘prejuamiol fo or fol any woman exc^t 
the wives of servants and labourers.” Either Edward 
was too gitllant Icgislato against veh'ot and saftn, 
girdle or covorc^llBli «or it lud be<>n foundf|vain to 
mgialnhj agati^t the omnipt^nco of fen|llo igste, for 
it IS plajp from tliis that they wero left to lh<tir own 
wills in jnnttors of array, to dress gorgeously or not, 
ua they pleased. During tho reigns of llonry VI. and 
Edwan^ JV., the hoad-diessas tho ladies became 
inoro ^minabio thay ^or. In spite of •!! tliaf 
cisild m said *>y satirist, mora^]^ ot preacher, their 
boms became more and more cxaltod. But thoro 
weA other fashionable head-dresses at this time, as 
tho hoart-shap^, and tho dull steeplo cap, over which 
a gauiso veil wasworij, which jiartly covered dhe face. 
The fonn of thft dross apjxiars to have been dtEfcrent 
tVom l^iat worn in tho reif^i of Uenry V., being open 
Tmm tho neck to th^waut in front, and having a 
tnrn-ovor collar, wbicn was generally of a dark colour. 
ITio gowns wero frequently bordered, with fur to a 
cuusidorablo dcjltb, and they wero so cnpimious, that 
when tho wearer wont out for a walk she was obliged 
to fold Ibo skirts ovvi*her arm. I'ho waist was 
ridicnloiMfly short, and tound hy'« broad band, 
*nd iJm culfs of th^tkeves wero wide, ami roucliod to 
the base of^j^llgovs. A broad edge or Imnd ran 
rondkl thejpPl^thn fashujjj^Io colpur of which was 
white, jjp g^hoe of t^o lady waft long and narrow- 
■ f'rfth from th# long ufcss by whiidi 

^apIFiMrUy liiddeA lik#tho sheath of a dagger. 
,^l||P^would lliipeaf that even at this date I’lms set tho 
^shioii. Mcftttrolet rolates that ^Thomas Conccto, a 


tho lautos in J! ranee, that nolio dared appear 11 ^ them 
, ill his presc'U&. tSiAecto |^ltd*bi tho little boys ofj 






















































fiRS AJn» OUSTOlfS. 


I The impIktanoQ attoded to ^cm niTlloabt anwo from 
iheir qpmpwtiTe deafhosB. eAccording to the atatuto, 
thmUP^ doth df a labourer’s dreas was uot to esuxiad 
4«d^lhn{nper yqfir.an amount which would answer 
to thiiiv willing |)rclont money. Houmor broail^ 
olotli inig]|t n^’e boon, even a worUng nun’s 
dress would roqviro a conxiderablo ojUj^, agd the 
onA of a gentleman, thorefoio, w'onto^uire h far 




^HBb&ta |(f>n»T«L and then I undondimti • , * 

To n^^ auund albothora and bring poem) to^lie lagLU” 

Tluso torsos ajHfdy chipfly to tho uj^ur eferg^, the 
ptmates, and tllo abl^to of tiifi day; but the monu¬ 
mental effigies of tho period prove tlmt'somo of the 
dignitaries of^d Cbuim did uot dosorvo the satirist's 
ccnsniiQ, ^ tn^ represent them os bciim very plainly 
attired in % long flowing gown do^id of dl onuiment 
l|in plain parity pisost apppors t^avo been ordinarily 
habited in a long gown edged with afar, and to havo 


dress would roqviro a considerablo pntJdy, agd tho 'lyorn a plmu cap on his IunuI; but tlio monk was 
orlA of a gentleman, thorefoio, w'ontfl^^uire h hir more Itunrious in his eostumo, fonJte had wide alcoves 
greater oxpndftii«6*bf won«}'. It is on record, indeW, to his fcwn odgal witt^ fur, aflif^hdV'Ofo a hon^and 
ttift the Cost of the fine array of a gentleman at this h long*poimi>nt timut, which laid hin open to tlid 

Moreover, ho wore an oiuiamental 


) Cost of the fine array of a gentleman at this 
together with that of hl^lwrvants and tlio 


loreovcr, ho wore an oiuiamental 


gs of his horses, sometimes reduced him to a ginllo to ^liich a pni*so was attached fomieit of veh'Ct 


state of ponupr. • ^ ' 

. The eouffisiastical costhmo gf ^is period underwent 
ffp material alteration. From the of the satir- 
isti^ however, we loom that tliou^ Mao^f tho clergy 
preached sAoinst the extravagant*di;|jbof tho laity, 
as a body, they wore not mow in imitating their 


Hxample. me vestments used m the Uhuroli service 
Aere magiRficent/Aivullingin splendour and costli¬ 
ness tliat of. tho Mobility or royvTty. In private lifo 
some of tho higher clergy di’csses tdiiiilar to Uio 
nobles, cutting them at tho edges into the leaves and 
‘ jags ” so much condemned by tlm graver raomlists. 
A ^ balkd agamst cxcoss in ap{)arol, (specially in tlie 
clergy,” pi-oservod in tlioIlarleianlfSS. in tk^ritish 
Mnscijh, and udich.^8 most probably writcHin tho 
reign of Kdww lY., tliifs r^rovos them their 
pride in dress ^ 

* Ye uulioly pKsts hill of {nosumptton, 
k - 'WItb yuur jmA ftirro*! vt^ of Jis^rotioif; 

U«ito your oK plMcltuiK of ooiilraiycondition, ^ 
cauMi the pouplo to base 1cm dovotiuo. • ' 


pmto m dress: 

i “Yeuiiltoly pi 
WItb your 
you^ 


. and ornamented wi^ tassels of gold thread, tho fralilb- 

poriod underwent •work and ols^ being fludo of metal, gilt, t^f silver. 

of the satir- Of tffo militaiy costume «f tho roiggs of Iianiy IV. 
ilKio^f tho clergy and Y., Foirhett «bservo.s it had “anivwl at a jfcr- 
Imb of tho laity, fcction of richness and beauty unBni-]iasscil by that 
i imitating their worn at any other period. Tho «Digios of ftioso 
16 Church service knighta remaining to nH,tvhoBO prowess stirred tho 
ndour and costli- nation and ochiovod immdHality for thomsolvcs aiyl 
. In private lifo honour for their fiitlicrland, oro worthy oxamnlos of 
sses tdniilar to Uio tlm lioroos of chivalry—supplying all Uiat tho j^ntoc.- 
uto tho leaves and can wisli to posrtiss in tho \fliy of inaiorial for his 
I graver raomlists. rususcitaiion of Ihu days tlut saw their nolRb ocliiovo- 
l, (specially in tlio ments.” 

tSS. in ty^ritish It was in the reignrof Henry V. that tho mast 
bly writcHin tho important clungos took ploM in the amour worn 
u them 9 their by English warriors. Tho full-length iiguib of liobort 


b the poupki to b^e 1 cm dovotiun. 
Buo^riyln citiesand towns,. ^ 

_4_n__1 ... .__• M __ 


Ifako farter y<nu tails and bimdor your ^wns; 
T«avo'yoaT riiort stuifsl doublets, and your plcati 
. And mp yow ovA houses, and noM not your boa'!)< 
* KcpiOTo ^ other nn; I diiftl tcit ydR why 
• Ye bo saTowd yuaffif, ttiero scltutlyio insit you ' 
It is but|[ ehumo liyt yo bo called hmy, 
^'oyrors^dispQscdjAplo IfVolb uot nador Ute si 


described by Famiolt:—lie isM^Hlting up a pmyer 
to heaven in tho couvontlonal fan!a<iii|^utili, which 
ia rocoived by ariiond imn tho cdBitBs^Kh^ cdftntno 
ia voiy cn^^ous and valuablo,^as it«an|^ many 
nOVOltjiCS OS’ well os* tho linffOuiSir 


ttioro scltuUiJio insft you by; 
yo bo ooHiHi holy, 


oplo IfVolb not nador Uto sky. 




i.' 


l^oi'i^g rchiaiun^^or'i 
^^hions; tfK^bascunHfes 
to a point n^n whmHk 
paced a hoUow tubo to 9 
ccive tho panack^.or gipup 
fiiatherti, wlych now i 
noddis^ gracefully abovqf 
tho head: of tho warrioi*. 
Tha '4|2or bears some \qih 
scnihknco to Uiat worn’ 

^ the ieigft oi" Itichi^ 1 fW. 
swliilo tho cninail mrrhajr 
liack to tlio (kif*'. ^ 

•Block Prince. The iwy ' 
of t%o knight ia t iiBrelv 
covered by a tii^hjftj^ff 
cmbEmdca>daTrtOvcr 


alTipvcr 





cefitn. onantelled ivith 
midHt-olua RWtrrd and dagger are Si 

___ _£> •l_” 1 . 


mg NAllfcNJLL HiaffiOBY OF ESg/OSim. [iCmi^y^iciutp 


This ktsimraent of war ■mm Ifkng ig( 
and mm ^jftod lo break tKe frmonr ctf an opmoeat wn 


lo^otto^ B in the 
Iffixedtoaiu 


^_^ _ ^ Aj^hor weapon'' _ 

*Abfut tliia time tlie armW bocarao ornamented had a tou^-heffi^at tho topi and w^h JterO the- 
with rich chasing it^uitd the edges df^l^o doveR, the originala of oar mnsketzp. Ifcnd-gahs and hot^ 
mamoliiros, tho elbow, and knoo-picoes; jts general were Bometime^ nnit^, and tbaae apjlb^ 
effect Mng that ut^orgcoiis security. ,1111^ if wo Imd a pan at the side of touch>hole to prdreifinn!^ 
may believe FroisHarlftho ■orgcouiness of tho'armofr escape of the powder. A weanotflxdlod the am 


was sometimes tiio cause of the warrior’s dostrnctiem 
when tiikc-n prisoner; for he I'clatca ^at ilaymony, 
Iho nephew of IV^^tJement, when captnrock by lus 
enotaicH, waspiiTto w^th forIRo sake of'^o mr,zling 
shell in whitWhe* had enveloped hitoseif. ^rae of 
the Kngn^t knights at this period woro arioh jewelled 
wreath ctulcd an or/e around tho busoinct; Vid ooca> 
hif^iially long and wide slcoves ^'ero worn over tho 
armour %on which they were Tastened to the s^ulder,* 
th^ir edges lioipg frcqhcittly cat into the snape of 
loaves or cscallu|is. • a • 

Tfeo archors and ci-oss-bownen of this period were 
tho pride of tlm EnglisI^ army. It was by them 
rather than hy tho gorgeously mailed knigl^ts that 
lleniy V. won tho buttles* of Aginooiirt nnd Creasy. 
It wa^ no wonder, therefore, that he valued their 
MTvic^ and look osiiocial wire of them. The islierit& 
of the ooimiies were AbUgesd to pfovido them with 
feathers uom 11>o wings of gecso, plucking six from 
each goose. Tli§ aniiour of tlio archers consisted of 
jaxerino jacketa, which was hoiniiosed of small over¬ 
lapping plptos of iron mvm'd with velvet or cloth, 
nnu BonietiVoN ornamented with brnsi^ Chain mail 
jackets,woro occiisjona11y*wom beneath tliat called 

H hers were generally protected 
visors, which were pointed at 
theiffhonIdcA, behind which. 
Was nfBxcd in th^oarth bc»fore 
icyred from the arrows of the 
B, cylltich salados, which cam« 
Umry VI., waroof two forms; 
ina oyost.' and tho oUior having 
Jiis^iA^nguil^rm of^tela 
[#AoscfflffiPfErhcing a mmn or 


li^aiu mail, were flrstjntio^iccci Another fa|hic 
prevailed was that of wearing a tabard 0v 
tlwH||inunr, richly cmblaKoned with the arm' 
boaW^ of the kuigtif. At this time, also, the btu 
pkJyys freq^nontly comjxiwd of two piecosfe 
lower pco^ oallcd the placard,'^ing faAmIfed to I 
npjxir about the centre witli« screw or. oma&oin 
binklo. Tliesowilatel wore sometAies covered wn 

-Jll- _ _* .1 _ ____♦ 


half ariiuxl. . ♦ ^ ^ ’ * 

Tlie arms of this pcrcni wore various. First 
was tlie mace, with which, idl h^vy ara^pd iden 
toippUud daring thil* and the suododing cp 


escape ox tne powder. A weafKnf muled tne * 

'commonly usM by foot^oldiers in attai^ on cavmiy, 
oombi^l Ihe spear widi the seyfhe.'^i^h renderdl 
it vdl-y fornuraUlo. Tho bill was ot vonons fbiiMt 
that which was united in the roign lUchard ]II.had 
a hook at tho side to seize tho bridid of the home* 
The largo two-han^fa sword was a conapionoua wei^n 
in tho reigns of Iraward IV. and Kichard III.o who 
swordsmen who us^ thorn* woro foimidablo foes. 
Staying themselves ftnn Sho^foot, they foMcd a toll 
circle with groat swimiSss, and downvame the blow 
with rosistle^ flftcA An old romanoo of the period, 
speaks of a wat|^oi*who ^ 

" With bis two hando sworde ^ 

Ho made such payo m 

That «yxty lay on (he flegU” * 9 

B. * • 

0{^cr instnuncnts^ill yry wore the ordinary sword, 
the/anehnre, a kmd of Spanish lance, and the balh^, ^ 
still used in our anpies. 


, tho reign oWl^nry VI. pliitos caltol taillos, which 
mnded from tho skirts o^lte uraman ovenon anr ' 
Main mail, were flrstjnth'o^iccd Another fa|aiai{ 


•x< 



W.ACK ttnxoca xmi 


«K0 V 


^e« of 8oeuig.--Ji» this ago presented some 
kablw features in society, it*may bo well to 
few of the most .prominent. As aegar^ 
lotion, that oontinnod as rifo as in tho preoedii^ 
for yhen men were tat^t 1^ tlie priesthood to ' 
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king of Piraacseb^^cHNud lie did ntf 
de«ire edol^ • gifi« bat be might "put 
nIeOTo« It^mis dlaally Tain to I’^cavoftr to prewnt, 
litig4C!an*by stimte law. Tho ovil was attribiitod to 
the numboT of attomoys, and hence, Jfctoo year J^S, 
there was an enactment passed which hw for its( 
object the limitatioiu of the nnmhja-s, especially in 
liorlblk and Huilbik, whero cominon lUton^s appear 
to have alxtnudod. going about, according to the 
pnamble of tho stAite, ** to ovurv fair and market 
ahfl other ploc^ wleto if any rf^rably of pecfto, 
exhorting, procuring, moving, and inciting the peo^o 
to attempt iintni^ snits for small b’cspassos, lit^o 
otrunces, and snudPkbW wl^ph actions weT|| triable 
in (toiirts Baf(||ir M was ordoied by tlii^ta^te that 
there sljpuld only he six attorneys in each* of the 
rann'iics gf Suffolk and Norfolk, and two it^Korwich; 
Iwt we do not find that their numbers wore dimi> 
nishod ; if they were it hai np cliict in decreasing the 
amouniSf litigation, fus it prevailed during tljp whol* 
ofiiho ^riod. *fho ago wm pro-omin^tly one of law¬ 
suits, and too frequently the la'9 which should have 
beeHoxeroiscd for tho protection of society wiis turned 
into an engineIR oiiprossian and violence. Nnmeroos 
instances of this majadi^inistration of tho daw are 
Aicordod in tlto * Taston Lcttoi>!,’ from which wo j 

K thcf that it was a common practice of a debtor to 
old tho payment of vhat ho owed^to got an outlawry 
isaued agpenst his creditor; and tnat somotimea 
proceednga woro taken clondeatinely and decreoa 
issued doprivin|pindmduQj|||Of their propei-ty before 
they were awaro that th^ titles woro called into 
question. • Yet with alMts wrong-doing tlio authority 
of the law Was aamunh re|pocted os it mat th^rosent 
flay, dbd, when rightly exerted, it was sufncicntly 
mteut to pr^|^{ilf and property. At all events wo 
aoypt find^lS^mfago enusbneiits against “stnidy 
vamboi^Kd vdiant hc^^ra in^gravt routs and 
bqwuVv H wen^passed in jho suhsoquent perioil 
^^Bff^idors. TlAt thfro woro rohbera in tlim ago 
can h» no question^ hu# it is clear that they 
Tiro pot allSWoil to gait unpunished; fur Sir John 
'urtoacuFi, chief jnstiuo of the King's Bench in the 
.‘ign 0^ Henry YJ., basest (||fe||aca|iilrthat megs men 


Pos^ fiunil^ well r^pilatcAMis if appears to faafb. 
been, endsavourod to hfea^ off a contract wdiioh one 
daoehtor had made withta person bealath h«r in 
statlbn: in spite (ff opposition they ^nrs eventnaSy 


,4 


nslaughter^than more wer# dffring seven years in 
anoo. Bir John adduom tUa as % piooh of th 
iperior courage oPBiS Knglisli, throe or four of when 
o says, would agt upon seven or eight true men 
b uiem all, whoi'caa thaM'miobMhffl “ no hearts W 

S rrihle an aet.“ • • • • S 

glimpses are obtained from tho * Paaton*! 
•peeling tho^ition of females in the arra: 
a family during tho reign ^ Henry Vl.^» 
IV. Piom those lettom vdiich Mr. IfIBn 
doaignatca of* a “ precious liiis in the cnaii\ of An 
morm history ^ Kngland,” Ifo g^hor that daugnKs 
woro BUbjcctccPto a strict discipino; and that otnor 
fouialos b^doa the danghtora wero ^iiuatcd in'ttie 
liuusoa uM|io.gentry—the olairus of* hiood dfimanding 
and obtaining protoctiou foy.those wi^ont fiirtona 
7n matters of Wo aRd^niktrinumy danghtofli ~ 
g^natly under tho oontifol of thair parents; but sp^ 
times,as in tho preset day, th^ rOlmlled aiiKn|Rtiied 
the man of thmr ob^p. It was m vaiu^ut tho 


piarrieil. Madant Barton’s oodRh, Slixobetlr Olore, 
also hod a jnrill of her own^or llthongh Qffofh Mar¬ 
garet sent for RSR and desirod her to j^vo i^ushand 
of her choioo, and one who sceila to have sot his hoidt 
npon tho said Elizabeth, she refoaedrto aAcmifunx^ 
her lover. And there scorns to have boon good 
,sometimes for a lady to hav* hb!’ own way,/c§ tho* 
knight of Uioee days Was a differont mrsonage to the 
knigl|^ ofs|)^ho knolt at the fooiiy nis^strosa afld 
chanenged alnomors to tho tournament to prodn6b, 
btr equal in beauty and virtue. A^moroenaiy spirit 
prevailed among the lovers of this pen^. If a kziiglMt 
sought a lady, he%icertainod what portion she w^uld 
havo, and baigainod for tho nttonnost crown-*-# dr- 
cumstanco which, m^ouhi ilbmetimos led to a breach 
of good feeling liiiff and his Iad|^-lovo. On 

the other bai]ji, howove? fomalea had dh o^o to wealth, 
for mothers^weft ^ the heftiit of solidtmg powerilit 
porsons to ijjtdBestfthomaelvea to obtain ^tepod match 
tor their daugntors. But after all, aocoramg to tim 
’ Paston Letten^' if a young woman hffl some ocooim 
plishments, and could “ use horse]# to woik really <■ 
otlier gontfowomoi^o, and somewhat to hdp herselfr 
ako had no grcal^iHlsalty in findi% an eligible 
partner. Tho work which a married lady was called 
upon to do WMjHuiifold. It did not Bi||ply consist 
in so wing, smnnTng, and looking tq» her houa^old 
affaii|R||p wlum her husband was away in tlio bhttlo- * 
field,IHooking amr Ills la'mngis in Loudowor en- 
joyin^^e poatimos off hunting and Hawking, she had 
to rulb .his rotainors, Iwk after his fal^s, and to make 
b^ihargains with^his tenants. Wmm once unitodjj 
tliuiff appears to have been no noc^of a Cpurt sJr 
l)iv|W to dissolve tno napiiaI*rtiomfor tho age^p 
chaniet^rmod, with all Us barbarisms, b mtrea t coni^M 

filthy* »• • * * 

l^rtt ana -Paaimet .—^Tlio sports of the nobility 
grtlt^ differed but little ^n ffiis^ago from that of* 
•Ac prooemng. jfh^qf tbo imn, indued. Lave bqm 
Sio favourite diverinonsof pcraopgif rank and fortunq 
nr many aucccssi'fe ages, and twiovo of^hum has not * 
^et died away. ^Tilts anS ton|pWents,f«rhi«;2^ hild in 
fthis period become de^noratw^a^ now tliingiTof the 
past; but hunting still holf its away^among our 
modtrn nohlhs and genttomeiB But tlio hunting of tho 
pi^flt^xis a diffurent ixismo, in its main featu res^ 
to tbat^ uie fiftocntli ouitu^ In tho dra^h|^i!n 
tho mriod, nobles, priests, and ladies ar o jaigjiff cn^ 
^in their •hunting cqgtuin es .wlt li bows ffH^in size 
and weight,^^^J^aMflphomhlcd those handled 
the Foscst. But their 

sport was only a ramic^ of fhat which was tho 
cnstoifftof tlib Normra period, W fi^i* ihmo a systens* 
of hun^ng in onclosaros. was adoptod by whiw tiie 
lah^ of tho cluuMrsras avoidct^i^t was a kind of 
batil^hunting, for aheSs wore eravbdT .under wMi^ 
JipnQnters stood and* shot at beasts qf game 
^1^ were driven from tho parks or forests in much 
olipibre enclosed, so as to he ocmiTOllod to peAs within 
tiuprango of their arrowi^ Having, also, was still 
asmvonNto a pastime a$,evp^ In tho ^Pa^rnsLottors' j 


purt jy 

■gw 


t jpf rank and fortunq 
lovo of^hum has not' 
rnents,yhi«; 2 ^ hitd in 
now tilings of the 
its swa^among our 
But tlio hunting of tho 
.0, in its main featu res, 
l In ihodra^h|^im 
ladies are iMraRnted 





^ l5iWb~148S.J • 


ANK1SR3 AIAX f 08¥qi^. 


^ Ictiight» rAreeented as desiring thalM hawk ifdght 
oe promired for his amasCmoatt as he was ^ying “ in 
dn^tofmboiir.’* ITie nolnlily soomcd tohavci^been' 
ittkerable withont a^ve oxerci|s. If not engaged in 
uiUtagy.^erci^, hunting or hawking, men of rank; ^ 
and moDgespeoially tho young, oftm^ngaHed in more' 



■vr^ dnfeutio re^souhitions SoriTol Avm 
Bq^*riRch. ,as ^<»tion, tho Fallaof Man, tho 

Nativity uid OmoiAxioaof Ourist, did even tho^y of 

Judgment. They wore perfonnod iflllio 8t^t,«br in 

_1_^- -J._■« 


wMiialsI filvourite amuscnu>nta among )icnionii%f 
t*rank and fortune, who clayed with tho on hoi-so- 
booIPaS’weU as on foot for largo sums of money. < 
, •Mumming SHU formed a part of tho upansomonta 
WUhe wealthy. the groatcst and hi]|]|s8c^rtfegs in 
tho ^tate often, taking a ijf^rt in its fooleries, 'l^o 
^r%wing8 of tho ^rira reprosent thoso who enga^d 
in them ridiculous masquerades dgossed in bnekram, 
an^p'jpzors in imitation of wild men and woment 
birds, b^ts, angtds, -gnd devils. ITio splendid 
t»goantric% with whiqp. dEnglUi kings vrero oeca* 
airily roooi'^vd in London«sr<A a »qKicicB vt mum* 
ming on a grander seals. Such^^ tho pageantry 
with which Ifeniy VI. Vas grew^ his ratmn 
from tho vetory of Agincouit. Wiens ho arrived 
at Loudon Biadgo he found two turrets orocted, in 

t ont of w]||ch sto^ a huge giant form who w'oloomod 
im borne again m verse comixised for the occasion. 
On the 'top (wne of these turredj^tood a lion and an 
antelope, and on tho othe? a troop of men repTc- 
^fxmting at^ls, who sang menil^ashojussed over 
the drawlindgo, “ Blessed is ho'MRlfoonioth in tho 
impjpkof tho Lora.” Iteoehlng Corahill, Hau|rfonnd 
a tow^ erected on wliicli stow numerous p^nrehs, 
who ^nted, *^in^ unto the^ril: praiso ^Vnamo 
in tlio holy chvehand arriving 'at tho Coimit in 
Chepo, represatations of tho tyelvo Apostlel sang, 
^'Ilavo mercym ns, O Ixjrdl” "A host of ‘'aKufo” 
j^^ted 1A i||gilh “ Koblc4 n<folo I” from wastle 
^kf«d on Jo cross of “Chep^” after \m}M ho 
entered‘Wi^anlV.tv listen'to a joyful To .X%m. 
'fhis pogMit was siidioioutly absiud^fond prof^o; 
bnt that with which diis son and sncccssor^ho itfi- 
4>rtimato Henry V% was groq|cd on his^ letwh frqn 
hfs coronatjpn as IdlK of FAucev aiPParis, was, wim 
*a11 its magnificenfia^ some of iti fcatnies blmpl^ 
raons, and fn ot^iwf toe revolting a character 1 
app8«r •Jn tlA page ^foistory. %, •' 

The theatrical akmnients of tlio ago w'cro sccnla 
plays, and^ what wA c^lcd Mystiyrios. Thc^ 
indeed, had charactoiKd tuo procming peri^ but 
^Ijmy now becono mo|V<^nunon and mor4ei;|(mAvcly 
I'lioso which were called sociiW pkiys' 
wcue^wil^or, little bettor than tho oxtemtHfUncoui 


a towm erectef 
who efcanted, ' 
in tlio holy ch] 
Chepo, repress 
“Have mercy] 
j^^ted 1| 
Acted on J 
entered 


(■rtimato Henry Vj^ 
hfs coronatjpn as In 
*a11 its magnificenfim 
raons, and fn ot^];|| 
aprAvr'Jn tlA pngo^OT 
The theatrical akml 
plays, and^ what wt 
indeed, had characto 
^Ijm^iow becono moj 
llioso « 
wcue^A|||Epr, little 


aallios ramhotunt bi^h||^ wlt> exorcised their* wj 
and powers o^ mimic^^RM|»mfl|fo||gnent of^ low 
company whorevo* vthey _ SAnfuaiin andioiira 
. willing to listen to them anA pay them ^ their 
'drolloricB. That spouies .df dramatic pori^iianco 
oallod ^0 “Mystery” wm imft in favouti|kii]gs, 
nobles, and ocinfostical digtmaries taking a wight 
in them os ke^ as cnthnsiagtio pkygders du^ho 
pie^t day in l4io immoral dramas of 8faakii||^^ 
The g^ town of Cov^try was fomons 
exhibitions, people from all parts of tho kil 
thronging thitbor at tfoo Christmas and-Wftfosun 
hdidays 4o witness, tli^pir •porfonuanco. The Hys- 


thoochuj'cliyar^ on a which consisted af throe 
platforms. On the hipest platform tliero was a 
urofiuio Tvprosen^tion of the CrcAtor nurroiiiidbirhy 
nmy angsts midille platform ivas occupied by 
saints and glorified men; and lower contaimsi 
actors wh<t acted the part of Artals in tlieir thcl^ 
si^to of existence. * SoiucAnies ino dqyil and infoftial' 
Barits MX*™ brought on the stage, as is evident f^bm 
1*0 items tliat have lioen prosi«rvid of tho oast of ' 
paiticu^r plays. Jn^haip's dJflll^totion on 'these 
pageanja tv^* curious items are rAftlcil:—^*<4^1111 
for t^o pound of hn^TO for tho DiinlVs lysad, S*.; 
mending iiis hose, Rd.; black canvas for sliiits for tho 
damned, 4«,; red hnckrai)| fiir tho wings of ang<^ 
who wore reprosentdll ly naked cliildron, 7*j and for 
\ cote and a pair of gloves jbi^Uud, 8«.'* Nwijpst was 
sparod in gctttnf^ up theso reprcsciftations, ‘for tlie “ 
more magnificently tliey were got up, tho more they 
atti'acted attention. As may bo siipfwsod, tho diafofi^o 
was written by tho clergy who, imtR'd, devised the" 
wholo t)f the pageant. aBuj the dialogiio was. 
generally rud<*, witli very little plot,*and the whedb 
formed a siiccossidn of scenes rather than n oowceted 
story. One of .t^iOHO acted ^ (hiveiitry wilk wo* 
illustrate their chnractor; namely, a lingos||t of tho 
Birth of (.hrist and oflering of tho Magi, w^h also 
included tho Flight int|^i<^pt arti Murder of tlio 
Innocents. Tho actors and managers of th<.<so ]mgiHints 
at Coventry wero the trndAg oompanieSf or giiihis, 
and this iiortiRular pug(>ant was projiaix-d* ly and «t 
tho exjionm of tho shenimen aftd tailors. I'Ht) piceb 
OTjened with tho miisio of the hlk|||LMliA tho sound of 
tho trumpet, iii^tho mj^ of wt)i^*7Acl upjmi'od 

I irophosying the blhssing that awaito^liiB&in<^ A 
ong interval of timoavas then pibised , 

for tho next actor who tool# his fiart in theifo^ Ab^- 
was tiabriol, who oalbe to annoinico ^ Mary' 
sliaro in the.contiiig salvtilion of th^ hiira;)!^ r 
Tills was followed b^a convci-satioii between MnrV 
'and Ifor hiisISlfollMii^phfwhich pnfparatior* 
woi%made for tho appearai^ of 'the wondoift 
stranger. At tlils*^!liL^ tlie phggMil^t some poeti 
foidingvis Ihfown into it. TWo wete shepheil 
scattered alxiut who wore cola ahd heavy in spir 
lion Hiiddenlv a star ap^rod, and^lih song o^ t/'fo r» 
exceliiS heaife foom tho angels on t^B 

ippH platform. Then mllewcd threo songs,. 

Igors being tho shepherds, and women who 
tod the llehrow mothers lau|pntiiig over US'i^mviX 
t 01 low which Harod issued for tho dost^Kion 

andicgice ^Btnb bal^ of BetUeliem. In the lament mdmi(Ani> 
^ their Ai un which afford a specimen of fib yxict’s skill 
■lOTnianco 'iAittmben:^— * " • a 

takings, % *“ 

a Alicht “ O Sister* two, hoyr msjr wo oo 

• li’W U* prc«« m tJiis diijr, , 


Tiuwo t>.ior yttatiKlings, for whom Wo aD>nng^ . 
By.hy.tullyl^sy. ^ 

Ilc-rmi, the'kiiig, in lunniging; 

ChlisgMl hfliath this day, 

Tiie mtp'of mieht ialiiB qt|n Bi|At 
AU youn^^chiltlnm t^slay. 






That Wlw ia no poor obihl for (fuMl * ^ 

^ ever moum and any. •• 

. Wr"hT Bart tng. netUiar m nor «tot • ^ 

^ Hy.J^ly.Iana,." • 

Aftor thia, taS abcphcrdM waro gui^ to tlie ^rib 
whore lay the infiint representing Jostw, to whom 
tiioynnaae their''oferingn, one pnsMnting him with 
his pipe, another his hut, and a tm«h hi* mittens t 
After this anjicarcd certain prophets, who. in order to 
enhance the hninilit^uf the King of king^ho lay in 
his “crib of {jpur came*dcclaring that iio 

wonM not 1» bom *in hall, or castle, or tow^r. 
Herod’s messenger came next, and then Ileroil wi^ 
three kinji^, nduMwyly end^voured to indiK-e him 
to recall his aisel ilcrcu. Tncn came th^iiSo: Uu} 
in&nts wore slanghteiod, or snpposed to bo sa; birt 
in the fyoantimo, the infant Jesns was s^fe on his 
j^moy townrils bis place of refuge, Egypt 

Eiximno os such rcprcsmt(^iov>ii appear to modem 
roaderH-%rnd liy some they wore condemned jm snclr 
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Ud for (fuMi » #a w^umble^ character An8 these, Kto, were not 
•oy, * * ^ <”'^7 sanftionod, but got np by the cletg]^ Tn these 

t ny xm mg • , amiuemonts, pimpets, andmot living qpto^to^ fteir 


ailttui, at Witney, Tu Oxfordshire^ there was m jmitual 
representation Besnrf^tion, is '(Ihich prirets 
in that neighbourhood atreyed certain pupate so as 
to represent the various Siaracf^ mentiqiira ^ con* 
nfbtion with that cvent^'n the Bi^e. T8eroefMtl% 
also secular pageants, as at Clics^, where, on the 0 T<f, 
rof the festival of St. John tlfe Ba^ist, “ sottiDg the 
watith” 'v^ held, in which fifwrosdnade of pastfv. 
boai;^ clotni^md other materims, representing fotpf ' 
gianto A camm, a drcimcdaiy, a dragon, an aiS^ a * 
nnicora, a ftowcr-do^lnco, %ix hoblSyJtorscs, andf 
toon naked boys, the dumb actors. Great mi* 
portan(» scorns to navo been attached to Hiis “ aetfing 
the watch ” by the good pcoplp of Chester ; for t&ough 
for a time it fell inf) disKSP, owing to the religious 


roaders-^ind liy some thw wore condemned ,p8 sneb zeal which displayc#itw>lf in tl»o ago^f the Tudors, 
at^tho fenod in wlucli they were aetc^—thoro can bo it was^gain cet^jA in 1564, when new figures were 
no doubt that by tlie Itumish clfr^, and the people constracted at a^Sridorab^ expense, thcL&ur gianta 


tio Aaiwi that by tlie Itumish cl^r^, and tho people constructed 
g^crally, they were deemed an innocent and even a of pssteboai 
pious amusomdBl. And they may have hod tho effect In 
of impressing some tnithp recorded in Scripture on peri^ 
the minds oftlieir andienbes in an a{m when printing mentii 
was imknown, of which they would otherwise have baA I 
"^^een Ignorant, or, at least, have been nnmindfnl. It Gr,rmi 
was teadiing through uio senses, which, in that dark seems 
age, w^mure potent tlinn plain wortls spoken fiom throni 
th^nlpit. AsiryoccntvimtehMafuit^ 00^ 1111 mlns sMi *WMp- 
“ There is abundant evidcMCTH & ^ iB oitomisii occle- mend 
fdastics ii) their first iutrodiicfion of this kind of certail 


constracted at^a'&jpridorabTo expense, th<^otir gianta 
of pasteboard, alone costing twenty pfunds. 

In tho sectary Hportk mentioned the former 
periods^ and which were still indulged ip, may 
mentioned that of card-play^.^ This nmnsemeiiV 
had been known ^d praetiB^ in ^’rance; Italy, 
Germany, and Spam ih mo previons (»ntuiy^wd It 


seems 

throne 


ruproHcntoh'cms, ci^ioeiallv that part oA4hcm relating 
to thoihirth, passion,And resurrection of tnirist, hod 

B , intention of strengthening tho 
0 in the fundamenfau duetriucs of 
it sccdir’lh"* le^ extraordinary 
avo resorted to thre oxpidient, 
^bclhre tho invention of printing, 
ICO forttho^peoplo at large. But 
thatsilie ivpraacntation of tlieso 
rorked upon the pillar mind an 
etiecr, v'liien it is Iik 9 ly dravatJsts 

B res had not c^iftuiplaBki >h tho first instonoo: 

oped ',.thp VjiKverHaUyrhiftnt passion in, tho ' 
f social man^for siWUtacle jn gNioinhAnd forj 
1 si)ootaelo<l>i|>ockUy for its own sake. Ucroj 
18 tho'sVoi^c**^ cniHiuragement of all fur 
> persovoro in tbeiiv&ramutiVeffbrts.* FindinSP 
dy pleasure which the people took im tl^ 
’ receiving religious instruction, they A'd|| 
to add, acc^nluig to their barb^ons abilifl 
hment after' embcliiShnient to the simflK 


ob able tha t it was introduced intodMiand* 

“tds 

gMa by a painter in Fai-is,*Tor the amw»- 
Sharlos MJ. in his lucid intervals; anon is 
:hat they w^ used by lum, for'1m bis 
's accounts tfiero is an item that sixty-six 


certaiWlhat they w^ used €/y torn, tor 'TUi lua 
treasuRr’s accounts tfiero is an item that sixty-six 
shillinra were paid for throe pock^ “ gilded with 
gaiAjmi. painty s^th diverse colowa, and diverse 
devij^" The first cai ds used w^ dilntod or lllumi*' 
nat the hand^ke missals, and they'wJP 
oost^ and beyond the fbach of Jhi mulM^; bll^t 
wjKd’appoawlhat tlio |>rocc8B of printinjf tliem had 
bni ad^ted Ibng before it wgs ^plied to the multi- 
jHcati^ of boo^ ai|or whichyiiey became more 
Tbcrocisiovi^nce thn both paiid;makisg 
FidlwM-playing ^cre known aAtoitictiscd in 1466 
^at year, on an applicatiim £ the casd-iuakers of 
^ndon, an Act was i^do agdRIt fbo lAporlathAi of 
oirds from abroad. At that tmo, they appear to have 
been manufactured by stomKg the outitoes of the 
figur& on tne card-boafn wooden blocks, after 


whidrthj^firere filled up wit^various ooloun 
|band. ^0 chief games playefl with them 
nime s^ero “Tnonp," and “Frimers,’’ "^UfB 
pi they ^re, beoaii^ 

' a|>bit of gam|||||MUM|||tfPMy ohf^d^d, 
hfiprilfi. toOT^^WWT^rnrnrdi and fitany ai 


iAtoiuctiscd in 1466 :* 
£ tno Casd-iuakers of 
Pft fbo lAporlathAi of 
|[o, they appear to have 
g tho outitoes of the 
1 wooden blocks, after 
^various oolonrstbyUuii^ 
^ with then^pjj^ljls 
riiucrB,” 


profiine exhibi^n i^elf, the- nnrmde play, and 
the subject of ntiiocaiae tho sole imject of interest to 
tbo people who composed tho.audience'at those repre- 
BcntationSf as,^ also, it certainly beoanMi the Primary 
object of the gnAtof part of tho eoclesiastics who 
took pwt in getting tMlii' up*/' „ A ’ 

Wfiile tho nobles aifd tho wealthy were regp^ 
srith tho miraclo plays on the Wle rfhove j 

'tlio villagers and tovrtiisj^ile had unolar 


gam|||||Mui||||tfPMy ohg^dcred, many a 
%ud fitany an esteto 

piraership. fi 

tive sports of the commonalty received aoveraV 
during this^riocl. Amdni^ these may be men- 


ippears 
.e, and. 


ntodnnngtlusmnoct. Among these may be men- 
Wkrestling, whulk appears t(|i^e.been derived 
^ Greek Ortbopue, and AnaEbopale, the two 
m which have b^ thus described by Uomer:-^ 

1^4 tlie ring CBpb ncrronsiivnl stands » 
dbntoiBg with implicit bandss'’ 

OM-Jwim wore, their nsCJs and enns on mixti 
lipr^ their pluih^ foci at dhelMica . c 


Dclm won, their hsCJs and enns ore mixtt 
their plwh^ foci at djehuica . c 
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like two itteg mftei/whioh^ builder'toai^ 
Pnof to the wintry winda uid nowlieg itonna: • 



1 ^ oaptiHb in kieiplaoe l« lloodman %Un' 

Ifai bom’* Wtuoh ia now first menti(wea,appi!&r«i 
likewise to nave boon derived GrueKH, M 

the lik^p ia enumerated aniung ItnB plajffluu^ <d 
He^nio ehild|g^. Odtor ^mea wm^t now*booaina 
comnuin, were “ bowling,” an whiclvtho 'player need 
th^ bowia ius|jpad of one aa roowni 

and variom gtiaioa of ball, some of whicli, aa “ Iroit-and- 
bat," and “dnb-ball," wore eiimlar to thoao of tho 
present day. To those may be dMoA “ prlaonerb base ” 
oy “bare," “leapinf through a.]lm)i>,"^nd “balUedoro 
almtilo-oook,” whieh aru too well known to need 
«llaeription. Of a more formidab lo,cl iaraetor waa the 
game o^'quarter-ataftl^n gam(»|Afi|)^aa peculiarly 
1‘lnglish. ^ waa pIuyM vnth a nbav^laff abouPfivo 
or aix^imt in length, which tlto player graaMjjd firmly 
in one ha§d, whilu the other travoiwcdto oitbor end of 
the wo!t|M)n omn-din^ to with whieh ho wisliad 
to strike hia lUitagunTai^ ft was an instrument both 
%f defugcM) and attack, for, jvitb a turn of tlfil ^rist, it 
described a witlo^cude, and guarded* tho player am ! 
cveiy aide; while iu motion w^s so rapid tnat it re- | 
«niii-M a keen ero and a nimble foot to avoid its Idtrars. 
This sport retained its popwlarity forfEVcralecntiiries, 
and until very rcamtly wu%on(^of the most altrnctivo 
games at fairs and liciliday-moolmgs. * * 

Tho Christmas pastimes of this pcriixl woi* of a 
peculiar character. Mon witlj^blackeued and poin^ 
iXMlaubed faces, so that they could nut bo (Oimogiuaed, 
went from liouse to hous o and uuido mcn'y^ith tbe 
■tiw4||||^n(l^|||^^^^|||pkr wiondfe; and m somo 
parts, eapeciaU^^^fl^^orUi of I'higland, men and 
women cxcha^cd drossoa, aid saliiod foibU to make 
mirth aniongi4lioir noighl^iira and parbtko of their 
' Christmas cheer. lint tho most ponular pastitoo ivA 
tho “foobt-danco,” in which prsoi AdgiaHy l like a court- 
fool, diincM^d to t^o souni^r mnsioiJl^^^ll^iniis^ans 
habited in tho eafiiu grotesque Bt.}ao.^^^||A r» or 
! profeasicmal fxil in thjaage and iBrwn twa 
was an important pemmgo^cspcfiially tho c^r^j^ 
Withont wo mirth lA omated, pagoantb and 'V 
would have been Imt tome afaira. It drAj his ligsindJ 
when iqiirits grew dnlL to enliven them—^to amuse hH 
mastfli by hja courtiers, %nd even 

ttpoiytho rayal aduumatratiun./ No one took offohen 
at what ho diil oiP safd^'i'ho*itlbi)p4^jinglod thM 
I bells altaohod*to his momy yelhw-frln}^ garmeWs 
I and* flouriahed his bauble, wnicIfVas a staff with ’^ 
ulown bladder or zany- head at tho to^ of it, ajid 
wore he Ahook%9ass’8 and orockcHl his praoti(4 
|Akq|l{ the more tho host and ^lis guests admired IjV 
So waa a "fcllowof infinitenurth,”whocould 
IjB "tho table in a roar.” Mciv>f all moods o '^Kl, 
Sm the grave tp tho gay, honoured tho fiscaliSgh 
^Bmgbt jpt^r ** quim and cranks ” at their*«x‘|^umS 
Shtf an w-lioensra ^ and amid dfhisdio pleased, 
aiX^t<odge, in his^" WiiSr Misoso, ” uiblislicd in the 
Tudor period, itemfies. “ Tho fooV^e saya, “ is in 
person |omolyi~in apparel couytly—but in iKhaviout 
a very ape ami ho man. His ^mploymeut'is to coin 
biUorJests, and to sing.j)rofliKatu songs and ballads. 
2||wo nim a ^ttlo wiiio'm^h^head^ ho is oonatantly 
myng and makii^ amutbs: no laughs {btem|)crately 
dtew|||y little fooasioii, and dqij^ about tho house^^ 
leaps ^nr^hles, ontatrips heads, trips up hi|'< 


lAoond with Mows; sidi 


l^^ouldsm Udghs, ♦ common, were 
ismse. 1 ,1,....^ {. 


wdiflprocgll 

» The wst 


ixAld the suength of overthrow 
wstchftii esuti^ of his artful foe. 

'»the k>Bg strue evSn tires tho looken on, 


^us to Ulysses sn^o great Tclainun; 

'Or let me ufVtliceM!hk'f. or lilt thou mo: ^ 

wetur stwmgth aud Jovo the rt-sybere^' i 
^le said, and, straining, heaved him fronfTne ground 
Vith nuitcbl^slwa^i; that time Ulysses found 
• eTbe strength ”%vailc,' and where tlie nervee combine 
Ula ancle struck : the ^ant fell sopkle. 

VivsBos, following, on his bosom lies: . 

BflMits of applause nm rattling through tho skica 


. ^ax to lift ulysaos nestfeauys; a 
He barely stirml iiim, haf no rouft not raiso; 

His knee locked fiist, Uto foe’swRtmpt defied, , 

• And, grappling clom, they tumbled ud^yffdo; 

Defllod ^th lionouroble ik|pt they • 

Bffil breAifug strife and unsubdued of s|^.’^ 

As in tho fui^ral games which this dosoription 

t fera, thei;| were ^blio competitions in this exercise 
r prizes—a rom^rr a cock—in which the men of 
C^mwdll an^Dovonshiro espoc My oxcello^. From 
a.kw^n the reign of Fdwam^^ to restrain pco^ 
fr6nf^H^s^o|^vandto^]acom^||^w|^y, we find 



ale and pancak|B, whicinHB|||||||l||||||mer 
atroet. tiomoutues ^o bulfVFuoEB^nllr^ 
houses into tho townsmon’s ^^dens, whi 
followed by crowds (^younj^men, who^ ou 
ainni^ OTO privileged TO ittviuo tlgdr proper 
Another gam^jffheh becamp Amtauni in this 
Hoo&natt BUndlrbr Blindman’s Buff-^was 
dently'derived frAn the Q|edc Mulhd^ and, 1 
appear^ to ^ve beon pUyed-in various -foj. 
most simple of wffiich was for a boy blindfo 


\ I' li 1nTTra iFT 


and if ho saught anyjoffviktpptng 
































